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Survey of the World 


In an address on the 
anniversary of the 
birth of General Grant 
in this city last week, Secretary of War 
Elihu Root made an address which has 
naturally excited a good deal of atten- 
tion. He dwelt on the stern determina- 
tion of the great commander, and then 
declared that it was the commanding 
power and prestige of Grant that rein- 
stated the authority and power of the 
Monroe doctrine, after it had been 
trampled on by France in the invasion of 
Mexico and the enthronement of Maxi- 
milian. Because the United States had 
such a trained army and such a success- 
ful general as Grant, war with France 
was unnecessary. He then said: 


““No man who carefully watches the signs of 
the times can fail to see that the American 
people will within a few years have to either 
abandon the Monroe Doctrine or fight for it, 
and we are not going to’ abandon it. If neces- 
sary we will fight for it, but unless there is a 
greater diligence in legislation in the future 
than in the past, when the time comes it may 
find us unprepared. We will never give up the 
Monroe Doctrine, and if the time comes when 
we have to fight for it, then, if we are not pre- 
pared, how we will cry out for one hour of 
Ulysses S. Grant, for one hour of that indom- 
itable will.” 


Secretary Root’s 
Warning 


This serious warning from our Secre- 
tary of ‘War raises the questions what 
danger he had in mind, or whether he 
was simply raising a scare for the pur- 
pose of getting larger appropriations 
from Congress for the army and navy, 
and better legislation for the constitution 
of our military service. As Germany is 
now the most aggressive of the European 
Powers, it has been suggested that he was 
thinking of the proposition that Germany 
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should buy the Danish West Indies, and 
the careful turning of German emigra- 
tion from this country to Southern 
Brazil, where the German population has 
not mixed with the native residents, ner 
has it taken part, by naturalization, in 
the local government, and where it has 
sometimes been suggested that Germany 
might have ulterior designs. 


at 
The most interesting of the 
ete eee conventions held last week 


were those of the Republi- 
cans in Ohio and Pennsylvania. In the 
President’s State Senator Hanna was 
clearly in control of the proceedings. He 
had refused to be one of the delegates-at- 
large, and he persisted in his refusal 
when the opponents of Congressman 
Grosvenor—who had been nominated as 
one of the four—urged the convention to 
substitute him for that candidate. Ex- 
Governor Foster would not permit his: 
name to be used against Grosvenor’s, 
saying that he was unwilling to break 
“the excellent slate brought from Wash- 
ington.” The delegation will be led by 
Senator Foraker and Governor Nash. 
Mr. Hanna was compelled to make a long 
speech, in which he pointed to the pre- 
vailing prosperity and the achievements 
of the war as the fruit of Republican 
wisdom and policy, and urged the party 
in Ohio to stand by the President. Asa 
large majority of the members of the 
Pennsylvania convention ‘were  fol- 
lowers of Senator Quay, the exclu- 
sion of their leader from the Senate 
excited their anger, and at first they were 
inclined to retaliate in some way upon 
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the administration, whose influence, they 
believed, had been exerted against him. 
But conciliatory counsels prevailed, and 
the platforms was all that the President 
could have desired. The delegates were 
instructed to vote for his renomination. 
The platform expresses unshaken confi- 
dence in Quay, deplores his rejection by 
the Senate, commends the appointment 
of him by Governor Stone, and urges him 
to be again a candidate. The motion 
of Mr. Flynn, the anti-Quay leader, to 
strike all this out, was lost by a vote of 76 
to 280. The party calls for ballot reform 
and for the election of Senators by popu- 
lar vote. Quay heads the delegation to 
the National Convention. The Massa- 
chusetts Republicans ask for the nomina- 
tion of Secretary Long in the second 
place on the ticket. Their platform is in 
accord with the Government’s policy in 
the Philippines; it declares that the civil 
service laws should be extended, and 
urges that the banking currency should 
be made flexible. The division in 
Indiana concerning the tariff for Porto 
Rico was not shown in that State’s Re- 
publican convention or in the platform 
adopted, which ‘unhesitatingly  in- 
dorses ” the legislation of Congress with 
respect to the island and commends all 
that the Government has done. The Wis- 
consin platform is one of comprehensive 
approval. In New Hampshire there was 
an unavailing protest against the election, 
as a delegate-at-large, of Frank Jones, 
the millionaire brewer, who was the 
Democratic leader in the State until he 
left the party in 1896. A resolution for 
free trade with Porto Rico and for the 
independence of the Filipinos “as soon 
as they are capable of self-government ”’ 
was offered and rejected. Senator Mor- 
gan’s victory over his opponents was 
shown in the Alabama Democratic con- 
vention, which he controlled completely. 
The delegates were instructed for Bryan. 
The Republican platforms of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Indi- 
ana contain resolutions against trust com- 
binations. 
& 


The decision of the Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 33 to 32, 
that Senator Quay was 


The Exclusion 
of Quay 


not entitled to a seat, surprised his fol-. 


lowers, and was generally unexpected. 
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It was known that the vote would be a 
very close one; but the common predic- 
tion was that Quay would have at least 
one vote to spare, and he had made prep- 
arations to be sworn in at once. Until 
recently he had counted Mr. Hanna on 
his side, but that Senator’s attitude had 
been in doubt for some days before the 
vote was taken, and on the morning of 
the last day it was announced that Mr. 
Hanna had left town, after pairing 
against Quay with Mr. Depew. Clark, 
of Montana, was on the side of Quay, 
but did not vote; it is said that if he had 
voted Quay would have lost three votes 
which were cast for him. It came about 
that Quay was excluded by the vote of 
his warm personal friend, Senator Vest. 
A decision was not reached until his name 
was called, almost at the end of the roll. 
Mr. Vest had just entered the chamber, 
and his very perceptible depression 
showed how painful was the duty his 
conscience had imposed upon him. : At 
the close of the debate his vote had been 
the only one still in doubt. With his 
hand covering his face, in a broken voice, 
he cast the vote against his friend. 
Eighteen Senators were paired, and four 
were absent without pairs. The decision 
was not made on party lines. Mr. Quay 
says he will keep on fighting. He will 
be a candidate next winter. He and his 
followers regard with much bitterness 
the attitude of Mr. Hanna, and say. that 
it was in accord with that of the adminis- 
tration. Mr. Hanna has remarked that 
he did not approve Quay’s political meth- 
ods. Some of the defeated man’s friends 
are now sharply hostile to Mr. Hanna’s 
ship subsidy bill, and it is admitted that 
the bill must go over. 
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The contest in Chicago 
between the members of 
the building trade unions 
and the employing contractors has re- 
cently been marked by much disorder and © 
violence. During last week thirty-five 
non-union men were attacked and beaten, 
and one striker was killed by the superin- 
tendent of a factory. Non-union men 
can be protected only by keeping them 
day and night in the buildings where 
they are at work, for the police are either. 
unable or unwilling to defend them. In 
answer to an appeal for an assignment of 


Workmen on 
Strike 
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policemen to such duty, the Mayor says 
that all possible efforts have been made. 
‘The strikers contend:now for the recogni- 
tion of unions aud walking delegates ; 
the employers have offered an eight-hour 
day, and wages even higher than were 
originally demanded. Because the grand 
stand, to be used at the celebration of the 
battle of Manila Bay and the reception 
of Admiral Dewey was constructed by 
non-union workmen, the unions ordered 
a boycott of the whole affair, and sought 
to prevent the bands from furnishing 
music. The grand jury has decided to 
make a thorough investigation. At St. 
John’s, Nova Scotia, a thousand coopers 
and seal-skinners went on strike last 
week to prevent the use of a seal-skin- 
ning machine that would do the work of 
38 men, and a barrel-making machine 
that would take the place of 50 toopers. 
They were successful, and the machines 
were removed. The weavers who went 
on strike in Lowell because the com- 
pany refused to discharge a woman who 
did a little more work per day than the 
union regulations allowed, have rein- 
stated the woman in‘their union and re- 
turned to work. In New York, 1,500 
electrical workers have struck for an in- 
crease of wages and a shorter day, and 
the employers of half of them have yield- 
ed; in Binghamton the workmen in the 
building trades have made a similar de- 
mand; at Buffalo the men in the New 
York. Central Railroad Car Shops are 
out, having demanded the reinstatement 
of discharged men and higher wages, 
altho the company voluntarily granted 
an increase of 12 per cent. in March. 
ed 

Cxbo The purpose of the capitalists 

who have formed the Cuba Com- 
pany—recently incorporated in New 
Jersey with a capital of $8,000,000—is 


to enlarge and perfect the railroad sys-. 


tem of the island. Their leader is Sir 
William C. Van Horne, formerly presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
‘Company, and with him are associated 
William C. Whitney, ex-Governor Mor- 
ton, John W. Mackey, James J. Hill, 
Gen. Samuel Thomas, Henry M. Flagler, 
Thomas F. Ryan, George G. Haven, P. 
A. B. Widener, W. L. Elkins, and others 
interested in American railways. The 
company is a remarkably strong one, the 
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subscribing shareholders representing 
exceptional experience and enormous 
financial resources. It will take over the 
existing railways, now owned by Eng- 
lish capitalists, and construct a new 
through line to Santiago. A committee 
of the Havana Bar Association has asked 
General Wood not to issue an order le- 
galizing divorce, saying that it would be 
opposed by the conservative element of 
the population, and that only the radical 
revolutionary element is in favor of it. 
General Wood has replied that he will 
not touch the question until he knows 
what action the people would prefer, and 
that he will make thorough inquiry after 
the municipal elections. The authorities 
of the Catholic Church desire that he 
shall revoke General Brooke’s order 
making civil marriages alone legal, the 
purpose of which was to free marriage 
from expense and other obstacles. It is 
said that the desired relief has not been 
obtained, because the religious sentiment 
of the people has required the perform- 
ance of two ceremonies, the civil and the 
religious, one to satisfy conscience and 
the other to secure the sanction of the 
law. General Wood is disposed to le- 
galize both ceremonies if he finds that 
the people desire such action. General 
Rivera, Secretary of Agriculture, has re- 
signed, owing to his published letter con- 
cerning the policy of the American Gov- 
General Wood, accepting his 
resignation, expressed regret that he 
could not aid in carrying out the Govern- 
ment’s purpose. General Rivera, in re- 
ply, expressed more confidence in the 
American people than in the adminis- 
tration at Washington, and said that 
while Cuba would eventually ask for an- 
nexation she must first pass through a 
stage of independence, prior to which 
the island could be annexed only by 
force. Sefior Lacoste, president of the 
Planters’ Association, takes his place in 
the Cabinet. Completed returns show 
that 66,889 Spanish residents have pre- 
served their allegiance to Spain. 
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The War Department 
recently announced that 
the insurrection had 
collapsed in the provinces north of Ma- 
nila, where organized resistance to our 
forces had virtually ceased. Last week’s 


Fighting in the 
Philippines 
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reports did not confirm this statement. 
There was very severe fighting in North- 
ern Luzon during the week ending on 
the 22d ult. The insurgents—urged on, 
it is said, by Aguinaldo’s Bishop, Aglipa 
—made a determined attack upon our 
troops at Botoco, on the 17th, and were 
repulsed with heavy loss. In two days’ 
fighting 333 Filipinos and only 2 Ameri- 
cans were killed. General Young suc- 
ceeded in preventing a junction of the 
two divisions of General Tino’s force, 
which were separated by a range of hills. 
At about the same time the insurgent 
bolomen in Southeastern Luzon were 
terribly punished by our troops. In an 
engagement at South Camarines 80 of 
them were killed; a compary of cavalry 
afterward shot 50 more as they were 
crossing a river, leaving no one of the 
party alive; and in the following week 
125 were slain by General Bell’s troops. 
In Albay province, also, insurgents simi- 
larly armed were encountered by Captain 
Gordon’s men, who killed 53 of them. A 
delayed report from Mindanao shgws 
that several hundred insurgents on the 
7th ult. attacked the garrison at Cagayan, 
on the north coast of that island, and 
were repulsed with a loss of 50 killed. 
The Alcaldes of several towns in North- 
ern Luzon have been imprisoned for 
treacherous communication with the in- 
surgents. Because the schoolboys of 
Philadelphia, at the suggestion of a news- 
paper in that city, recently sent a message 
of sympathy to Kruger, in South Africa, 
the Board of Education in Windsor, Can- 
ada (across the river from Detroit) have 
decided to send from that city, by a dele- 
gate, a similar message to Aguinaldo. 


od 


A large part of Ottawa, 
the Canadian capital, and 
the entire town of Hull, 
across the river, were swept away last 
week by fire. The loss is $15,000,000; 
not less than 15,000 persons are home- 
less, and 8,000 are utterly destitute. 
They can earn nothing, for the flames 
that reduced their dwellings to ashes also 
consumed the mills in which they had 
been employed. A burning chimney in 
a dwelling house started the fire in Hull 
at eleven o’clock Thursday morning; 
driven by a northwest gale, the flames 
rapidly cut a wide swath to the river; 


Great Fire at 
Ottawa 
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before one o’clock they had leaped across 
to the wharves and.the industrial district 
of Ottawa, consuming the factories on 
the island and wrecking the suspension 
bridge; in Ottawa they raged over a 
tract two miles long and half a mile 
wide until five o’clock the next morning. 
More than 3,500 buildings were de- 
stroyed. In Hull the only large struc- 
tures standing are two mills and the Cath- 
olic Cathedral. The upper part of Ot- 
tawa, with the fine Parliament buildings, 
was saved by a change in the direction 
of the wind. From Parliament Hill 
30,000 anxious people watched the con- 
flagration. The heaviest individual 
losses are those of six firms engaged in 
the lumber trade or the manufacture of 
pulp, matches and other wood products. 
With the great mills and the dwellings 
of the poor were burned several of the 
finest residences in the capital. The de- 
struction of 200,000,000 feet of lumber 
and of mills having a productive capac- 
ity of 300,000,000 feet a year is not with- 
out effect upon the market supply of pine 
and spruce. In the record of American 
fires only those in Chicago and Boston 
have been greater and more disastrous 
than this. 
cd ‘ 

Last week the rebels of Co- 
lombia gained a great ad- 
vantage over the Government forces, by 
capturing Carthagena, Colon and Bar- 
ranquilla, the three most important cities 
on the Atlantic Coast. This means that 
all commerce to the interior will now be 
stopped until the revolutionists starve 
out their enemies, or are themselves van- 
quished. Altho these reports are from 
rebel sources, they have been corrobo- 
rated, so it is safe to assume that the 
time is not far distant when General 
Santos, the provisional president of the 
revolutionists, will become President of 
Colombia, and the present President, 
General San Clemente, will be driven 
into exile. As we have said before, this 
revolution was started some months ago 
by the Liberal party, which saw an oppor- 
tunity to regain its power through the 
utter mismanagement of the country’s 
finances by the Conservative party. It 


Colombia 


was put down after some bloody fight-. 


ing, but it soon flared up again and has 
now gained the ascendency. We believe 
it is a fact that no party ever came into 


- 
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power in a Latin-American republic 
through an election at the polls. Bullets, 
not ballots, is the method of charg- 
ing parties, and a revolution is the only 
method by which the “rascals are 
turned out.”” A revolution in the South 
American sense, more often than not, 
means nothing more than that one party 
stations guards at the polls to keep the 
other party from voting, and kills a few 
men in the subsequent election riots. For 
a revolution to be successful, all that is 
necessary is for the revolutionary party 
to station their soldiers at the booths 
ahead of the regular party and keep 
them from voting. For example, Ar- 
gentina, which is perhaps the best gov- 
erned of all the South American repub- 
lics, had an election a few weeks ago for 
deputies in the National Congress. Ac- 
cording to our last Buenos Ayres paper 
the opposition did not even go to the 
polls to vote, and if they had attempted 
to do so “they would have been pre- 
‘vented by the pay in power.” 


The visit of the Queen to 
Ireland, concluded last 
Friday, may prove an 
event of the first political importance. 
It showed the good will of the people of 
England to Ireland, and it evoked a re- 
sponse, not merely respectful, but kindly 
-and enthusiastic, from the Irish people. 
The Queen drove everywhere about Dub- 
lin, and was most cordially received. No 
incident occurred to mar the success of 
the visit. There was no attempt to turn 
it to political ends, and a personal affec- 
tion for the simple dignity of the Queen 
was elicited. She managed the whole 
affair herself. It was her suggestion 
and it was carried out, to the minutest de- 
tail, as she desired, and with consummate 
judgment. The Mayor of Dublin and 
other dignitaries were made lords and 
barons, even tho they were pronounced 
Nationalists. |The sprig of shamrock 
has become popular on the English side 
-of the Channel; and, with the great relief 
caused by late legislation, it may be that 
the agitation for an Irish Parliament will 
be less rancorous. The Queen’s visit 
seems to be already of as great influence 
as the war in South Africa in drawing 
closer the bonds which unite the two Brit- 
ish islands. Indeed, it is ‘the Irish jour- 


End of the 
‘Queen’s Visit 
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nals in this country that seem most deter- 
mined to keep open the sore of disaffec- 
tion, and which continue to insult the 
Queen and the Irish soldiers in Africa 
and develop division and provoke re- 


bellion. 
& 


One event of impor- 
tance has occurred in 
the South African 
war, the relief of Colonel Dalgetty, who 
has been for some weeks shut up at Jam- 
mersburg Drift, near Wepener. It was 
very annoying to have the Boer army go 
around to the south of General Roberts’s 
position at Bloemfontein and not only 
threaten his connections with his base, 
750 miles away, but even endanger the 
safety of a considerable detachment of 
his army. Probably his advance north- 
ward has not been greatly delayed, as he 
was obliged, after what was a_ forced 
march to Bloemfontein, to recruit his 
forces and wait for supplies, and especial- 
ly for horses. ‘hose have now been re- 
ceived and were used in the relief of Col- 
onel Dalgetty. First General Rundle was 
sent with perhaps 15,000 men, but they 
were quite too few, and Generals French 
and Pole-Carew were sent with cavalry 
and infantry to aid him. General Rob- 
erts seems to have hoped to be able to 
surround and capture the forces of Gen- 
erals De Wet and Villiers, but they did 
not wait to duplicate General Cronje’s 
fate at Paardersburg. They fled, some- 
what leisurely, hugging the Basuto bor- 
der, undisturbed by General French, who 
could do nothing more than harry their 
flanks. There were stories of a great 
battle in progress, but they simmered 
down to minor engagements with the 
rear guards. Altho to the west the Boers 
have shown activity about Boshof, the 
British position has greatly improved 
during the week, while the Boers, disap- 
pointed in their attempt to capture a Brit- 
ish detachment, have yet gained the ad- 
vantage of gathering a large amount of 
grain in a rich country. It is likely that 
a few days more must intervene before 
General Roberts will be able to start on 
his much delayed movement toward the 
Transvaal border: The correctness of 
the statement made in Parliament by an 
Under Secretary that there was a suffi- 
ciency of horses is doubted. The destruc- 
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tion by an explosion of the principal am- 
munition factory at Johannesburg, sup- 
posedly by design, with the resultant 
death of a score of men, has caused great 
indignation in Pretoria, and Mr. Begbie, 
the owner of the works, which had been 
appropriated by the Boer Government, 
has been arrested on suspicion. The com- 
mission sent from the Transvaal has had 
no sticcess with any of the European 
Governments, and has sailed for the 
United States. 


A year ago a German 
expedition, under the 
charge of Dr. Kolde- 
wey, began excavations in the immense 
ruins of Babylon, beginning with that 
portion called the Castle, or Kasr. Al- 
ready important discoveries have .been 
made. The first thin volume of their re- 
port is given to the description, with 
plates, of a remarkable still, four feet 
high, with a fine figure, on the flat side, 
of the Hittite god of war, who may have 
been called Tishub. He is represented 
with one hand raised holding a battle ax 
over his head, and the other holding a tri- 
dent thunderbolt. He has on a short gar- 
ment and high boots, and the figure is 
much like other representations of this 
god, and especially one found a few years 
ago by the Germans at Zingirli, not very 
far from Aintab, in Turkey. The other, 
rounded, side of the still is covered with 
a long Hittite inscription in a perfect 
state of preservation. This monument 
must have been carried, perhaps by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, to Babylon as a trophy, al- 
tho it must be older than the time of that 
king. Later reports from Dr. Koldewey 
announce the discovery of the mighty 
wall of Babylon, described by Herodotus, 
on the top of which were, he says, one- 
story houses with a space between wide 
enough for four chariots to be driven 
abreast. Dr. Koldewey finds this fully 
substantiated. The wall is 136% feet 
wide, built of two retaining walls, one 
2314 and the other 44 feet thick, built of 
burnt bricks laid in asphalt, and between 
them a filling of sand and gravel 69 feet 
thick. An entire temple has been found, 
built by Assurbanipul, the last great king 
of Assyria, and a long inscription in hon- 
or of that king and his brother, whom he 
placed in command at Babylon. It is 


Discoveries in 
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now expected that the famous hanging 
gardens will be found, which were one of 
the seven wonders of the world. The 
mound of Kasr represents a new suburb 
of Babylon, and nothing older than the 
seventh century B. C. has been found 
there. In Crete Mr. Evans and Mr. Ho- 
garth have been excavating the city of 
Cnossus, noted as the residence of Minos. 
They have found a wonderful Mycenzan 
palace, of perhaps 1400 B.C., with bril- 
liant frescoes and figures surpassing any- 
thing previously discovered, and, what is 
of. more importance, tablets, like the 
Babylonian, but covered with indigenous 
Cretan writing, such as Mr. Evans had 
previously found in Crete, and which set- 
tles the question of the Mycenzan writ-_ 
ing. But whether they can be read is yet 
uncertain. These Cretan discoveries are © 
really more important than those in 
Babylon. 


& 


Nothing that has ever 
happened since the first 
white men. landed in 
Australia—not even federation—has had 
such an effect on the population as the 
South African war. It has given the 
colonists an opportunity to show what 
they are made of, in using which they 
have undergone a visible change. It has 
tested their loyalty, proved the quality 
of their’ patriotism, and demonstrated 
their ability by subjecting it to actual 
pects of courage, self-devotion and gen- 
trial. Genuine militarism is a new thing 
to a people that never had to fire a car- 
tridge against an enemy in all their his- 
tory, but it has developed in its finer as- 
erosity. Patriotic funds have leaped up 
into big figures almost without effort. 
Contingent after contingent has* been 
formed, drilled, equipped and dispatched 
on an ever rising tide of popular enthu- 
siasm. Detachments of men and horses 
will be forthcoming just as long as they 
are wanted. The original basis of dis- 
pute is regarded as pre-eminently a col- 
onists’ question, and such is the feeling 
that it seemed as tho—if Great Britain 
were to withdraw, through any miracle 
of blindness or  stupidity—Australia 
would resolve to see the thing through ~ 
itself, provided Canada would lend a 
hand. 


Militarism in 
Australia 


The Dearth of Naval Officers. 


By Park Benjamin. 


I all the muddles which Congress 
has made of naval affairs—and its 
capacity for producing them of 

late years has been little short of phenom- 
enal—that which is now resulting in a 
dearth of officers is one of the very worst. 
Four cruisers needed for every-day serv- 
ice have just gone out of commission sim- 
ply for want of officers to handle them. 
The ships now in active duty have little 
more than skeleton complements in their 
wardrooms. The Kearsarge, for exam- 
- ple, has thirteen officers. Vessels of a 
similar class of the English navy carry 
about fifty, of the German navy twenty- 
three, of the French navy twenty-four, 
and of the Russian navy twenty-six. The 
new vessels now nearing completion— 
notably the battle ships Alabama, Ken- 
tucky and Wisconsin—must lie alongside 
their wharves practically useless, or else 
the scant and overworked numbers on 
other ships must be still further cut down. 
As for anomalous work imposed upon the 
officers themselves, instances are many. 
Naval cadets just out of the Naval Acad- 
emy are in charge of the deck on five- 
million-dollar steelclads, standing watch 
in turn with lieutenants old enough to be 
their fathers, and who were graduated 
almost before these youngsters were 
born. The men who have been assigned 
to the responsible duty of inspecting war 
material in process of manufacture for 
the Government are now being sent to 
sea, and their places are to be filled by 
civilians. 

For our entire navy, present and pros- 
pective, it is estimated that about 1,500 
more officers than we have will ultimately 
beneeded ; forthe fighting ships only, built 
and building, the probable requirement 
may reach some 700 above present limits. 
About five-eighths of the existing line of- 
ficers are now afloat. 

The existing conditions would be bad 
even if their permanence could be relied 
upon. But not even this is _ possible. 
They are growing steadily worse, and 
Congress is to blame for it. Again that 
hasty and ill-considered measure, the Per- 
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sonnel Act of 1899, is at the bottom of the 
trouble. About one hundred vacancies 
were caused by it through the absorption 
of the engineers into the line, and the in- 
crease in numbers in the line grades. No 
provision was made for filling these va- 
cancies. The mariners from the moun- 
tains of West Virginia and elsewhere on 
the Naval Committee of the House ap- 
parently never thought about that. Fur- 
thermore no other way being apparent 
to these high intelligences of curing the 
stagnation in promotion—deaths, retire- 
ments, resignations, etc., being insuffi- 
cient—short of annually getting rid of 
forty skilled and educated officers, a 
steady diminution in the list was thus se- 
cured, and again without provision of 
means to restore the loss. The conse- 
quence is that at present there are about 
150 vacancies in the line of the navy. 

If this state of affairs is to continue it 
will be through the neglect of Congress 
—and as there are indications that, despite 
the urgent warnings of the Secretary of 
the Navy, no definite relief is contem- 
plated, it is well for the people to under- 
stand the difficulties of the situation. 
Sixty-one millions of the public money is 
the amount of the proposed appropriation 
for the navy this year—mainly for en- 
gines of war. But no adequate provision 
appears as yet for finding enough men to 
handle them. 

As is well known the normal source of 
supply for naval officers is the United 
States Naval Academy. Under the law 
there are allowed thereat one Naval Ca- 
det for every member or delegate of the 
House of Representatives, one for the 
District of Columbia, and ten at large. 
The course is six years—four at school, 
and two afterward at sea—and then the 
cadet reaches the lowest commissioned 
grade, that of ensign, corresponding to 
second-lieutenant in the army. A _ va- 
cancy, therefore, occurs in a given Con- 
gressional district but once in six years. 
The consequence of this is that there are 
ordinarily about 260 cadets at Annap- 
olis and about 80 at sea. The number 
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finally graduated each year varies be- 
tween thirty and forty, and usually is not 
enough to supply the yearly diminution 
in the list of officers which is enforced by 
law. Should this diminution through 
natural causes exceed the prescribed 
limit, the deficiency will be still greater. 

The present necessity is two-fold ; first 
to provide means for filling the existing 
hundred and fifty vacancies, and, second, 
to insure hereafter an’ adequately large 
supply of young officers. To attempt to 
meet the immediate exigency by provid- 
ing for gradual increase is not enough. 
It has been shown that even if the ap- 
pointments of cadets from the Congres- 
sional districts were made every four 
years instead of every six years, it would 
still take the Academy some fifteen years 
to fill up the present gap. The only 
source of prompt supply exists in the 
members of the class now at sea, who or- 
dinarily would not become ensigns until 
1901, and in those of the two senior 
classes of undergraduates. The former 
have been in the service five years—the 
latter respectively four and three years. 
The members of these classes, aggregat- 
ing 181, should be commissioned ensigns 
at once. They’are abundantly capable— 
and there is ample precedent which arose 
from the necessities of the Civil War. 

Of the present rear-admirals, three— 
Higginson, Kempff and Sumner—were 
at the Naval Academy but three years; 
three—Barker, Cotton and Terry—were 
there but two years, and of the fifty senior 
captains who are graduates of the Naval 
Academy not one of them was an under- 
graduate longer than three years. More- 
over, the course at the Naval Academy is 
far higher and more advanced than it was 
in their day. Indeed, I asked one ‘of 
them recently whether he _ honestly 
thought he could now pass the graduat- 
ing examination at Annapolis. 

“ Graduating examination?” he shout- 
ed. “Heavens, no! Why, the entering 
examination nowadays would settle every 
mother’s son on the captains’ list.” 

Even if this is a little strong, it does 
not lie in the mouths of most of the senior 
officers of the navy to say that youngsters 
of from three to five years’ experience 
are not fitted for ensigns’ commissions— 
at least on a pinch. 

As for permanent provision for an ade- 
quate supply, it is obvious that the Naval 
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Academy classes must be enlarged, and 
as a consequence the law governing ap- 
pointments must be changed. For years 
the President appointed the midshipmen 
in any number that he pleased. Congress 
looked on this patronage with a hungry 
eye, and occasionally made onslaughts on 
the Executive for not apportioning the 
appointments equitably among the States. 
The consequences of this system were. 
bad. The boys were uneducated, for 
Congress steadily refused to create a 
Naval School for forty-five years after 
West Point was established, and the stag- 
nation in promotion was extreme. There 
were midshipmen of sixteen years’ stand- 
ing in 1840. In 1842 the appointments 
of them to pay off political debts became 
so reckless that an attempted check was 
put upon it, but the principal effect was to 
give an extraordinary preference to the 
inhabitants of the territory immediately 
surrounding Washington.: In 1845 an- 
other patronage squabble arose, and then 
it was provided that midshipmen should 


_be appointed from each State and Terri- 


tory in proportion to the number of Rep- 
resentatives and Delegates, the appointee 
being, moreover, an actual resident of the 
State whence appointed. That made it 
only natural for the Secretary to consult 
the Congressmen as to the fitness of the 
applicants—which was probably just 
what the Representatives wanted—and 
then it was but a step to enacting that the 
Congressmen should take the initiative in 
recommendation. That was in 1852, 
seven years after Secretary Bancroft, lit- 
erally despite Congress, had founded the 
Naval Academy. 
The whole history of the institution in 
the national legislature from that time 
forward has been one of conflict between a 
few wise, patriotic and far-seeing men, 
and the demagog invariably seeking his 
personal political advantage. It has been 
a fight to keep up the standard of educa- 
tion, to eliminate political pulls, to put 
out and keep out the ignorant, lazy and 
vicious, and to prevent the school being 
turned into a quasi-charitable institution ; 
while over and above all stands forth the 
fact that there is only one certain way of 
inducing the average Congressman to 
benefit the Naval Academy and this is 
through measures which, in his opinion, 
directly or indirectly will benefit him. 
The Executive patronage has been 
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steadily cut down, until the President can 
now have but ten cadets of his appoint- 
ment at the Academy at:any one time. 
Propositions to give Senators the right to 
nominate have never been favored. In 
1862 the law was changed to give every 
Member of Congress the power to nomi- 
nate two students, but shortly after the 
Civil War, when there was more to be 
gained by advocating retrenchment than 
anything else, half of this patronage was 
foregone. 

The simplest way of meeting the pres- 
ent demand is to restore the double nom- 
ination. That will double the number of 
cadets. It has already been proposed to 
do away with the two years’ sea service 
after leaving the Academy, which will ef- 
fect a further increase, and this should be 
done. There never was any good rea- 
son for requiring it. The practice cruises 
at the Academy give all necessary sea ex- 
perience, and they were provided for that 
express purpose. The Act of 1862 made 
the course at the Naval Academy four 
years, and gave an ensign’s commission 
at the end of it. The law was overridden 
by the Navy Department, ostensibly be- 
cause of war exigency, and changed by 
subsequent enactments. It might well 
be restored. 

Meanwhile, if anything in the way of 
increasing the number of naval cadets is 
to be done, some more sheds ought to be 
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erected at once at Annapolis. The condi- 
tion of the regular buildings is so ruinous 
that a disaster is invited which may leave 
Congress with a moral responsibility bor- 
dering on criminal. The cadets are now 
reciting in a wooden shelter, not much 
better than a cow stable. It is not safe to 
march them in numbers through the halls 
of the tumble-down tenement in which 
they sleep. 

The House of Representatives as- 
sumed charge of the rebuilding of the in- 
stitution, against the opposition of the 
Naval Committee last spring, and au- 
thorized the expenditure of a million and 
a quarter for a huge granite armory, boat 
house and ground improvements, these 
being part of an elaborate scheme and 
magnificent project involving the esti- 
mated expenditure of some eight or ten 
million dollars. It now proposes to cut 
down the total to six millions. If the 
Senate concurs, this upsets all that has 
been decided upon, invites possible litiga- 
tion, continues a state of building chaos 
at the Academy for some indefinite pe- 
riod, and imposes on the Secretary of the 
Navy the selection of a new plan. 

But the need for young officers is a 
crying one and rises superior to the pro- 
vision of suitable structures in which to 
house and teach them. Therefore, please 


let us have more sheds. 
New York Ciry. 
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By Charles Lemuel Thompson. 


H! sentinel rocks of the Yellowstone, 
Shattered and splintered and splendid 
still, 
Decked in the robes ye have caught from the 
sun, 
Colors the painter had ne’er looked upon. 
What are the secrets within you that thrill, 
Oh! sentinel rocks of the Yellowstone? 


Oh! royal-robed rocks of the Yellowstone— 
Warders of ages, that come and go— 

When the glacier’s plowshare tossed you high 
In fanciful battlements far to the sky, 

What artist followed to garnish you so, 
Oh! royal-robed rocks of the Yellowstone? 


Oh! lonely rocks of the Yellowstone, 
Catching the centuries’ solar fire, 

Basking in beams of the solemn night, 
Palls ever the flash of the eagle’s flight? 

Does the roar of the cataract ever tire, 
Oh! lonely rocks of the Yellowstone? 


Oh! prophet rocks of the Yellowstone, 

With vour wild prismatic light aglow, 
Ye hint the walls of eternal days 

Where onyx and jasper and gold will blaze, 
And the river of life will flow— 

Oh! prophet rocks of the Yellowstone! 


New York City. 


Japan and America. 
By Masatake Shinoda, M.A., 


Epitor oF ‘‘ KvOTOKAKINSHINIPO,”? JAPAN. 


HE late war with China brought to 
Japan a result never before antici- 
pated. Numerous industries have 

sprung up, while commerce and trade 
have rapidly expanded. One of the chief 
results of this has been the ever increas- 
ing friendly relations with America. 

It is now an authorized fact that Amer- 
“ican trade with Japan is rapidly surpass- 
ing that of all other countries, even Great 
Britain. The following table sufficiently 
proves this to be true, and portends fu- 
ture prosperity: 

ImporTED INTO JAPAN, 


WHEAT. 














1895 1896. 1897. 

Country Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
United States... 2.. 484,510 2,451,689 12,467,466 
Korea.. G4 10,457 2,717,845 8,887,425 
Other countries.. 94 82 2,449 

FLOUR. 

United States, ,... 13,886,970 31,408,311 31,094,810 
Great Britain. ... 3,097 250,357 1,724 
British America.. 75750 298,800 60,420 
ARIStraliata tak. 6 50,543 ms hreterae 49 
Chinanemicwek.: PALO (eee AT 53,749 
Hong Kong...... OL Q2OGrMEL tel tiv are ies 2,500 
Other countries .. 6,095 12,040 6,776 

ee Otals 4 setae 14,012,884 31,969,508 31,220,023 


Ever since England started the rail- 
way system in Japan she has naturally en- 
deavored to maintain her lead in export- 
ing railway locomotives and railroad iron 
into the country, but a great rival has ap- 
peared to her. In 1885 Japan imported 
locomotives from England to the value 
of $380,935, against $142,165 worth from 
the United States, but by 1895 $1,191,906 
worth were imported from the United 
States, while $899,130 worth came from 
England. 

There is a very considerable increase 
in such shipments from the United States 
to Japan. So it is with the railroad iron, 
too. Up to 1896 the United States never 
tried to export it to Japan, as we import- 
ed nearly all the railroad iron from Great 
Britain, with a very small quantity from 
Belgium and Germany. 

In 1897, however, the United States 
made the first move in that line of expor- 
tation to Japan, sending in $615,018 
worth, against $810,110 worth from 
Great Britain. » 
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Thus the relative growth of our im- 
ports from the United States clearly 
shows a great expansion of trade in re- 
cent years, and there is every reason to 
believe that America will encroach upon 
that in which Great Britain has hitherto 
held a monopoly—namely, in machinery, 
locomotives, railway material and cotton 
goods. There are several very practical 
reasons for this. It takes a longer time 
to ship such articles from England to 
Japan than from the United States, while 
the price from the latter costs less than 
from the former. Again, American 
manufacturers are always improving 
their machinery far more than England, 
throwing aside their old methods, no mat- 
ter what it may cost them, while the Eng- 
lish usually cling to their old ones. 

Moreover, Japan no doubt will im- 
port those articles hereafter from the 
United States, since our authorities of 
the locomotive department recently tested 
most carefully English and American lo- 
comotives and machinery, the result be- 
ing, in every respect, in favor of those 
made in America. Again, there is scarce- 
ly a chance that Japan ever would make 
such articles herself, however rapidly her 
manufacturing may advance. Most of 
the people think that the labor in Japan is 
far cheaper than in America. But it is 
not so, for in Japan the efficiency of labor 
is inferior to that in America and in Eu- 
rope. Besides this, more machinery is 
employed in the United Staates than in 
Japan, and in any line of manufactures 
the cost price can naturally be brought 
lower than that which Japan could figure 
on manufacturing those articles in her 
own country instead of importing them. - 

In more rapidly advancing the rela- 
tions between the United States and Ja- 
pan, there are three important factors: 

The first is the early construction of 
the Nicaragua Canal, the completion of 
which will not merely be of great advan- 
tage to the shipping interests of the 
United States, but to those of Japan also ; 
and, therefore, most of our leading mer- 
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chants, as well as the Government itself, 
are always advocating its construction 
with the hope that it may be exclusively 
controlled by the United States, and they 
will, if necessary, take a bold stand in 
support of the Americans doing so. 

The second is the laying of a cable line 
across the Pacific Ocean from some cen- 
tral Pacific American port to Japan, 
China and the Philippines through 
Hawaii. 

The difficulties of cable communica- 
tions between America and Japan 
through Europe have been experienced 
by all merchants on both sides, the cost 
and time being overrated and almost con- 
stantly the line being interrupted. It 
was reported some time ago that the Jap- 
anese Government is preparing a bill for 
the next session of the Diet to grant a 
subsidy to a cable scheme, involving the 
laying of that line, the promise being 
made that rates will thereby be reduced 
to one-half of those now being paid. 
Whether it will pass the two houses or 
not is as yet quite a question, but if the 
United States Government will render 
its assistance to a company in either one 
of the two countries our Government will 
also do the same, and the enterprise could 
soon be carried out under the auspices 
of the two co-operative governments. 

The third is our co-operation with the 
United States for the fate of China. The 
United States, in occupying the Philip- 
pine Islands, have assumed a great re- 
sponsibility, not only to the natives of the 
islands, but to China also; more broadly 
speaking, to the world. 

Ever since the late Chino-Japanese war 
the Chinese Empire has been constantly 
struggling under the yoke placed upon 
her by Russia, France, Germany, and 
even Austria and Italy, all of which na- 
tions have already taken steps which 
could be construed as leading to the so- 
called division of China. 


Before and after our war with China... 


Japan had tried to extend civilization in 
that country, but owing to her ignorance 
and stubbornness could do nothing ex- 
cept to make her prefer to rely upon 
the honeyed lips of Russia to the bitter 
warning of Japan, till she found the for- 
mer disadvantageous for her. 

Often she staggered! Often she was 
shaken! She was a rolling stone, now 
trusting in Russia and another time in 
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England. She now has none to look to 
for aid but the United States in the West 
and Japan in the East. 

The so-called division of the Empire 
is absolutely unprofitable to any nation 
of the world, politically and commer- 
clally, and we believe that the American 
people would be so generous toward 
China that they would take up arms to 
avoid, under any circumstances, any 
maneuver to obtain territory by force. 
China, needless to state, is a great Em- 
pire possessing incalculable resources 
and possibilities; unlimited quantities of 
coal, iron, gold and silver; and once hav- 
ing opened her interior to the world she 
will most positively afford markets which 
should arouse the interest of all nations. 
‘In order to keep the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire, there is no better way 
than to develop such capacities as she 
has; and to attain this the first thing to 
be done is to reform her Government, for 
the very purpose of which America and 
Japan must needs co-operate with each 
other, as it is hopeless for the former 
alone to accomplish that task. China is 
a nation that clings to her tradition and 
history and declines to be reformed at 
all by Western civilization ; she is a mon- 
strous but mighty anachronism, defiantly 
planted on the fringe of a world to whose 
contact she is indifferent, and whose in- 
fluence she abhors. 

However, she has learned a lesson 
through her last war with Japan, that she 
could stand no longer on her ruins; and, 
besides, she has been frightened on one 


. hand by the aggressive movements of 


Russia, Germany, France and other Pow- 
ers, and, on the other hand, by her own 
rebellions, composed mostly of the sub- 
jects of the Ming dynasty, which met its 
downfall in 1644. Speaking more par- 
ticularly, no real bond of union connects 
the northern with the southern portions 
of the. Empire, each province being in- 


dependent, with its own government and 


army, capable in times of convulsion of 
breaking away without difficulty from 
the sway of the central government. The 
various elements of disorder spread com- 
pletely over the Empire would each find 
its local focus, and a reign of anarchy and 
universal dislocation might be expected 
to ensue sooner or later. — 

This is the actual state of affairs in 
the Chinese Empire and, in fact, she sees 
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in Japan and the United States her sal- 
vation at this critical moment. It is our 
duty, therefore, in the name of freedom, 
and in the name of civilization, to take a 
bold step toward enlightening China in 
education, in religion, in politics, in com- 
merce, and in industry. 

The late Americo-Spanish war has 
brought the United States and Japan 
closer than before, politically, commer- 
cially and geographically, by letting the 
Stars and Stripes fly in the islands of the 
Philippines. Why should we not then 
co-operate with each other? As to the 
intimate connections between the two 
countries there need be no more expla- 
nation. We have regarded, and still re- 
gard, the United States in the light of a 
leader, in the light of a benefactor—nay, 
in the light of a mother; and we believe 
it is not any exaggeration to say that the 
American people have every reason to be 
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proud of the advance achieved by the 
Japanese. 

Since the Ishin revolution -the country 
with which Japan has been in friendly 
contact, and which has been the inspira- 
tion in the construction of the New Japan, 
is indeed the country of “ Liberty,” the 
country of the “ Puritans ” and the coun- 
try of “ Commerce.” We aim at nothing 
but the peace of the Far East on the basis 
of developing and expanding the trade, 
and of checking, with our utmost power, 
the policy of military aggression and 
commercial exclusiveness. On this point 
there is no nation but the American with 
whom we have historical relations, with 
whom we have unseparable connections, — 
and with whom we have common inter- 
ests in the Far East. We hope, there- 
fore, and believe that such relations will, 
eventually, lead into an international al- 
liance. 


Drugs and Character 


By David Starr Jordan, 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY. 


SE any drugs you like if you can 
afford it. There are many worthy 
gentlemen who use nerve stimu- 

lants in moderation, and who have the 
strength to abstain from what they call 
their abuse. You will find among drink- 
ers and smokers some of the best men 
you know, while some of the greatest 
scoundrels alive are abstemious to the 
last degree. They dare not be otherwise. 
They need all the strength and cunning 
they have to use in their business. Wine 
loosens the tongue and lets fly the secrets 
of guilt. But whatever you do, let it be 
of your own free choice. Count all the 
cost. ‘Lake your stand, whatever it may 
be, with open eves, and hold it without 
remorse. ‘“ With open eyes have I dared 
it,’ said Ulrich Von Hutten, when he 
gave up his life for freedom of thought, 
“and I cherish no regret.’ The wise 
man must accept his punishment, if pun- 
ishment must come, as Hutten did his 
martyrdom. ‘“‘ With open eyes have I 
dared it, and cherish no regret.” There 
is nothing more hopeless than the ineffec- 
tive remorse of a man who drinks and 


wishes that he did not. If you don't 
want to do a thing, then don’t doit. The 
only way to reform is to stop, stop! stop! 
and the only way to stop is to go at once 
to doing something else. 

Whatever you may think or do as to 
table drinking, and the like, there is no 
question as to the evil of perpendicular 
drinking, or drinking for drink’s sake. 
The really good fellow is convivial when 
he is sober. It is a poor kind of good- 
fellowship which cannot be found till it is 
saturated with drink. Men who drink in 
saloons do so for the most part for the 
wrench on the nervous system. They 
drink to forget. They drink to be happy, 
they drink to be drunk. Sometimes it is 
a periodical attack of madness, the dis- 
ease of inebriacy. Sometimes it is chronic 
thirst, which is likewise a disease. It is 
a disease which destroys the soundness 
of life; which destroys accuracy of 
thought and action; which destroys wis- 
dom and virtue; which destroys faith and 
hope and love. It brings a train of sub- 
jective horrors, which the terrified brain 
cannot interpret, and which we call de- 
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lirium tremens,—the tremendous mad- 
ness. This is mania, indeed, but every 
act which injures the faithfulness of the 
nervous system is a step long or short in 
this direction. 

A young man with money and ambi- 
tion starts out to enjoy life. He is 
“Hail fellow well met,” “afraid of no 
man,” and “nobody’s enemy but his 
own.” He frequents the clubs, he. plays 
the races, and he is with the gayest in all 
gay company. He thinks well of him- 
self; he has a good time, and he knows 
no reason why others should not think 
well of him. This goes on for a year or 
two, when the pace begins to prove too 
rapid. The “ difference in the morning ”’ 
becomes disagreeable. It interferes with 
business, it spoils pleasure. The only 
thing to do is to go still faster. The race 
down the cocktail route helps to forget. 
Suddenly the man gets sight of himself. 
He catches his face in the glass. He sees 
himself as others see him. Instead of 
“the jolly good fellow, which nobody can 
deny,” he gets the glimpse of a useless, 
helpless sot. He sees a man who has 
spent his substance, has disgraced his 
name, has ruined his home, has broken 
the heart of his wife, has beggared his 
children, has lost the respect of others, 
and the respect of himself. This is the 
shock! When it has come he is hence- 
forth good for nothing, for there is no 
virtue in maudlin remorse; no hope in 
alcoholic repentance. ‘There is nothing 
that can save him but to stop, and it takes 
something of manhood to do this. 

Such tears of remorse are not “ tears 
from the depths of some divine despair.” 
They arise rather from the fact that al- 
cohol irritates the lachrymal glands. 

With most men sin comes not as a re- 
sult of strong passion, ungovernable im- 
pulses and revolt against conventions. 
As with Theron Ware it is an outcome 
of weak will, scanty brains and un- 
checked selfishness,. brought in contact 
with petty or nasty temptation of corro- 
sion. 

It is true that there are cases of an- 
other kind. ‘There are some men whose 
untamable independence leads them into 
paths of danger simply as a revolt from 
tiresome conventionalities. They sin be- 
cause they will not be tied to the apron 
strings of society. For these lawless, 
turbulent, self-defiant spirits, there is al- 
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ways great hope; for when they find 
themselves entangled in the convention- 
alities of evil, tied to the apron strings of 
the devil, they are likely to break away 
again and lead lives all the more worthy, 
because they have found the path of wis- 
dom and strength for themselves. To 
this class belong the subjects of the great 
conversions, the real brands who have 
snatched themselves from the real burn- 
ings. 

“ What a world this would be without 
coffee,” said one old pessimist to another, 
as they sat and growled together at an 
evening reception. “ What a world it is 
with coffee,” said the other, for he knew 
that the only solace coffee could give was 
that it seemed for the moment to repair 
the. injury its own excessive use had 
brought. No stimulant or narcotic can 
ever do more than this. They help us 
forget time and space and ourselves—all 
we have worth remembering. “ With 
health and a day” man “can put the 
pomp of emperors to shame.” Without 
time and space he can do nothing. He is 
nothing. 

“There is joy in life,’ says Sullivan, 
the pugilist, “ but it is known only to the 
man who has a few jolts of liquor under 
his belt.””. To know this kind of joy is to 
put one’s self beyond the reach of all 
others. 

The joy of the blue sky, the bright sun- 
shine, the rushing torrent, the songs of 
birds, “sweet as children’s prattle is,” 
the breath of the meadows, the glow of 
effort, the beauty of poetry, the harmony 
of music, the achievement of thought, the 
thousand and thousand real pleasures of 
life, are inaccessible to him “who has a 
few jolts of liquor under his belt,’ while 
the sorrows he feels, or thinks he feels,are 
as unreal as his joys, and as unworthy of 
a life worth living. 

And this is natural and inevitable, for 
the pleasure which exists only in imagi- 
nation leads to action which has likewise 
nothing to do with the demands of life., 
The mind is confused, and may be de- 
lighted with the confusion, but the con- 
fused muscles tremble and halt. The 
tongue is loosened and utters unfinished 
sentences; the hand is loosened and the 
handwriting is shaky; the muscles of the 
eyes are unharnessed and the two eyes 
move independently and see double; the 
legs are loosened and the confusion of 
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.the brain shows itself in the confused 
walk. And if this confusion is long con- 
tinued the mental deterioration shows it- 
self in external things, the shabby hat and 
seedy clothing, and the gradual drop of 
the man from stratum to stratum of so- 
ciety, till he brings up some night in the 
ditch. As the world looks more and 
more different to him, so does he look 
more and more different to the world. 

A prominent lawyer of Boston once 
told me that the great impulse to total 
abstinence came to him when a young 
man from hearing his fellow lawyers 
talking after dinners at the club. The 
most vital secrets of their clients’ busi- 
ness were made public property when 
their tongues were loosened by wine. 
The time will come when the only open- 
ing for the ambitious man of intemperate 
habits will be in politics. It is rapidly 
becoming so now. Private employers 
dare not trust their business to the man 
who drinks. ‘The great corporation dare 
not. He is not wanted on the railroads. 
The steamship lines have long since cast 
him off. The banks dare not use him. 
He cannot keep accounts. Only the peo- 
ple, long suffering and generous, remain 
as his resource. For this reason munic- 
ipal government is his specialty; and 
while this patience of the people lasts, 
our cities will breed scandals as naturally 
as our swamps breed malaria. ° 

Akin to intemperance is the drug habit. 
The development of corrective and pre- 
ventive surgery is one of.the glories of 
modern science. The use of medicines 
for corrective and preventive purposes is 
often most wise and necessary; but the 
recourse to drugs for every conceivable 
purpose is one of the most discouraging 
features of our civilization. The vast 
array of nerve foods, tonics and appe- 
tizers have some poisonous stimulant as 
the basis of their effects. The cures they 
perform are, for the most part, cheats and 
impositions, and the final evil results in- 
vite fresh attacks from frauds and im- 
postors. There is no agent in the degra- 
dation of the American press more po- 
tent than the advertisement of the quack 
doctor. The desire to secure this adver- 
tisement leads the paper to pander to the 
tastes of the fools on whose life blood 
the medical frauds will feed. 

All that drugs can do for the most 
part is to change the stress in the process 
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of life. They can create nothing. They 
cannot bring health. Health is not a . 
change of stress. It is not a matter of 
appearances. Health is to the physical 
body what happiness is to the mind. No 
drug can take the place of exercise, and — 
no hysteria of the imagination is a sub- 
stitute for the sanity of health. The 
drug habit arises from the desire to make 
a short cut to health, and thus to happi- 
ness. It is a sign as well as a cause of 
personal degeneration. It has been said 
that “civilization is a disease of the 
nerves.” This is nonsense, as the wis- 
dom, effort, continuity and virtue on 
which civilization depends are matters 
demanding the most perfect mental 
health. But “disease of the nerves ” is 
among civilization’s by-products. The 
conquests of civilization, in the hands of 
incompetents, are as “ edged tools in the 
hands of fools.” They furnish effectual 
means of enforcing the penalties of folly. 
Whether in medical matters one places 
his faith in the touch of a king or a luna- 
tic, in blessed handkerchiefs or old bones, 
in a figment of the imagination or in a 
bottle of cocaine or the oil of celery, the 
mental attitude is much the same. It is 
the attitude of skepticism toward knowl- 
edge. The philosophy of ignorance is 
the doubt of the existence of knowledge 
or skill. Its hope is that of finding with- 
out effort the short cut to results which 
only knowledge and skill give: 

A wise teacher of women, Anne Pay- 
son Call, has said that always and ever 
“ sham emotions torture, whether they be 
of love, religion or liquor.” A sham 
emotion, in this sense, is an impulse or 
sensation, cultivated for its own sake, 
with no purpose that it shall ever be 
translated into action. This is the “ rose- 
pink sentimentalism” so abhorred by 
Carlyle as “the second power of a lie, 
the tissue of deceit that has never been 
and never can be, woven into action.” 

And in the lives of women, in particu- 
lar, the short cut to happiness through 
emotionalism is one too often traversed. 
“Emotional excess,’ continues Miss 
Call, “is a woman’s form of drunken- 
ness. Nervous prostration is their de- 
lirium tremens.” 

For emotion or sensation to go over 
into action is to follow the normal law 
of the mind. To cultivate sensation for 
sensation’s sake, with no purpose beyond 
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it, whether of art, music, love, or relig- 
ion, is to live a sensuous life, and this is 
ultimately a life of weakness and de- 
cadence. To cultivate emotion without 
effort at action is to keep the nervous 
system in a state of excitement as inef- 
fective as the exhilaration of alcohol. 
The influence of intense sentimentalism 
and emotional gush, whether religious or 
secular, is as evil as the influence of 
liquor, and works in much the same way, 
a fact to which the wise John Wesley 
long ago called the attention of his fol- 
lowers. 

If religious excitement is used as a 
source of pleasurable thrills it is as de- 
structive to the nervous system as any 
other form of lying that may be forced 
upon it. The religion which shows itself 
in trances, catalepsy and hysteria is not 
religion at all, but mania. It is the sign 
of the softening of the brain, not of the 
salvation of the soul. 

Of like nature is the disposition to live 
in dreams, to give one’s self up to revery. 
“To live in two worlds at once” is to 
unfit one’s self for life in any world. It 
is to make a short cut to unreal happi- 
ness by turning one’s self away from 
the only way to the happiness that now is. 
There are many other ways in which the 
evil of short cuts to happiness show them- 
selves. The habit of envy is one of 
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these, the jealousy of the weak for the 
fortunate—the belief that in some way 
or another our misery is the work of 
some one whose patience seems reward- 
ed with prosperity. Many a vagabond 
looks upon a man with a clean collar as 
a man who has robbed him, and to make 
the most of this jealousy is the stock in 
trade of many of our agitators and poli- 
ticians. The motive force of much that 
calls itself social reform is the hope that 
those who deserve nothing will get some- 
thing at the next social deal. A social 
condition which shall not demand per- 
sonal responsibility is the Utopia of 
thousands of dreamers. 

The point of all I have to say is this: 
Only gold passes for gold on the coun- 
ters of life. We have the strength, the 
happiness we earn, no less, no more, 
meted out with justice of eternity. All 
pleasures that begin and end with self 
and are unrelated to external things tend 
to destroy effectiveness in life and ra- 
tional enjoyment. And this is true of all 
spurious emotions alike, whether the 
pious ecstasies of a half-starved monk, 
the neurotic excesses of the sentimental- 
ist, or the riots of a debauchee. 

It is folly to try to use as a source of 
pleasure that which léssens or vitiates 
or destroys the flow of life. 

Pato AtTo, CAL 


An Idle Day. 


By Maurice 


PEAKING of nature, Emerson said: 
“Its permanence is a_ perpetual 
inchoation.” The lack of authen- 

tic completeness may be more apparent 
than real, a defect of human comprehen- 
sion. It is a large canvas upon which 
the universe has been sketched for us, and 
we may not take it in with our limited 
vision so as to discourse upon it with 
adequate intelligence. There are two 
extreme and opposite points of view from 
which nature is most intelligently ob- 
served, that of the poet and that of the 
scientist; and no middle ground has yet 
been successfully occupied. The poet, 
like Emerson, takes a distant look; he 
sees everything through a soft aerial mist 
which modifies outlines and robes masses 
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in a hue of azure. The man of science 
stands so close to everything that he sees 
only details, one at a time, and feels no 
impression of atmospheric suggestion, or 
of dreamy distance and wonderful color 
effects. 

A man like Emerson or Ruskin, and 
a man like Darwin or Wallace, stand 
across the whole of nature from each 
other. They gaze over the intervening 
infinity without a single throb of mutual 
understanding. The poet sees with his 
imagination, the man of science with his 
reason. But we-mistake truth when we 
suppose that the imagination is not al- 
together as authoritative as the reason. 
It is a mere assumption. The blue film 
which we call the sky and the purple 
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glory on the morning hills are facts not 
less than rocks and fossils. As to their 
relative importance, all facts will be 
judged with the prejudice of the judge’s 
point of view. ‘he man of science is so 
narrow that he is apt to discard truth if 
it wears the robe of poetry; and the poet 
is set against truth when it disports itself 
in jargon. 

Not long ago two of us and a little 
lunch-basket spent a day on a lonely and 
lovely sea beach far down Florida’s west- 
ern coast. Between a rocky bluff, low 
and jagged, and the water there was a 
smooth way of white sand which ran for 
miles, crinkled like a clean ribbon care- 
lessly flung along the surf line. The 
breeze, fresh and steady, blew in upon the 
beach, shaking the sea up just sufficiently 
to dash its spray over the limestone frag- 
ments scattered some distance in the shal- 
lows off shore. It was a noisy place. 
the wind sang, the waves roared, the 
shore birds clamored. The tides there 
brought many curious things up the sea- 
slope and flung them high and dry. My 
companion began at once to gather and 
assort these, heaping them here and there 
on the sand. 

We will fill the basket with them after 
we have eaten the luncheon,” she said; 
but we never did. Ina very little while 
what had been strange became common; 
they were curiosities no longer, and we 
left the little piles to be scattered by the 
next high tide and shoreward gale. 

Had we been a pair of scientists it 
would have been different. The shells 
and hollow stones, the seaweeds and what 
not, would have been of more importance 
than the swelling gulf-breast and the 
splendid sky, the breeze and the exhilarat- 
ing tumult. If we had been two poets, 
what songs would have risen in our souls! 
But in fact we were but a man and a 
woman out for a holiday; she, of her ex- 
press choice, carrying the tiny lunch 
basket, and I with my everlasting archery 
tackle in hand. We had been told that 
the storm, twenty-four hours past, had 
driven the birds to this bit of shore; and 
notwithstanding my weapons, there was 
no killing in my heart. We merely wanted 
to see and study, not as the man of science 
studies, not as the poet studies; we had 
come as idle lovers of nature. It was a 
day of freedom for us, a day of blessed 
“ inchoation,” during which nothing was 
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to be fulfilled. A pelican, a gull, a cur- 
lew, a plover, a sandpiper, was not less 
fettered than she or I. 

The day passed, as such a day must, 
with a swiftness which made the wester- 
ing sun a surprise to us. We ate our 
luncheon under a palmetto clump. A 
mocking-bird sang overhead while the 
breeze ruftled the feathers on his back 
and sides and spread his sparkling tail 
like a fan. Pelicans, one or two at a 
time, flew low along shore, plunging at 
intervals into the tumbling water with 
splashing violence; gulls dipped graceful- 
ly and wheeled in wide circles. Every 
wet rock in the shallows had its long- 
legged bird see-sawing upon it. A few 
ducks rode the waves in the distance, or 
sped swiftly along two bow shots from 
shore. All the air seemed’ electrified by 
an- overflow of energy from hundreds of 
winging, running, swimming, diving, 
swooping forms. 

Now the notable thing about our day’s 
experience, as I look back at it in the dis- 
tance, is the fact that we did not study 
what was before us. We saw everything; 
we enjoyed the whole shifting, wavering, 
scintillating scene; but to us there were 
no details. We strolled for miles leisure- 
ly along the smooth sand, between rocky 
shallows and rocky bluff, taking as a 
large free gift whatever nature offered. 
Now and then I let go an arrow at a far- 
off mark—a bit of jetsam from a wreck, 
or a shining shell—and we watched the 
feathered missilecurve highand drift side- 
wise with the wind until it struck down, 
wide of its rightful destination, and stood 
aslant, shivering in the strong breeze- 
current. During the whole day we saw 
not a human being; we were as absolute- 
ly alone as if we had been on the wildest 
uninhabited island. Far out two ships, 
stately and slow, went hull down, their 
crowded sails dark against the gay sky. 

Well, what of it? Nothing but dreamy 
and sweet “ inchoation’”’ until many days 
had passed, and we had let a thousand 
miles slip between us and that memora- 
ble beach. From the low peninsula we 
sped up the long incline to the land of the 
sky and stayed for a while perched on a 
mountain peak. One day—it was 
Sunday, and the lightest of all snow 
blankets lay on the slopes—we stood 
on an airy rock, breathing deep of 
the bracing air and gazing away 
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southward. Then, suddenly, we faced 
each other; for we both, with the 
eyes of imagination, had seen again the 
warm seu, the creaming surf, the wheel- 
ing bird, and the drifting sails. We be- 
gan to t: {k the delicious day over, and out 
came evry detail. We could recall and 
describ 2 each incident, almost enumerate 
our foojsteps. Absence and distance had 
perfected the inchoate impression. We 
could reid our experience as if some cun- 
ning literator had written it down item 
by item, or, rather, we could look it over 
as if syme master artist had sketched 


eat 
every; tetail on the spot and we now had 
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the leaves before us—nay, the very scenes 
and incidents were themselves vividly 
present—the whole somehow etherealized 
and yet doubly authenticated. 

After all, is not this the secret of that 
enrichment which comes to one’s life 
from new views of nature? We take in 
a liberal draught of freshness; but at the 
time we care for nothing save the im- 
mediate comfort received ; it is like drink- 
ing from a new spring or eating a rare 
fruit. Afterward it is digested and as- 
similated; it is realized in our deepest 
veins of thought and pours its essence 
into our imagination. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


jlhe Ethical Side of Trade Unionism. 


By Prof. Edward W. Bemis, 


Or THE BurREAU oF Economic RESEARCH. 


HE trade union has been compared 
to the modern trust. It is strik- 
ingly like the latter in some re- 

spects, and different from it in others. 
Like the typical trust, many trade unions 
seek to obtain a monopoly and secure 
monopoly prices. Sidney Webb desig- 
nates the principle as that of a “ com- 
pulsory maintenance of the standard of 
life.” It' might be called both the com- 
pulsory maintenance and the elevation of 
this standard, so far as that is dependent 
on_wages, hours of labor and other in- 
dustrial conditions. 

Under the present economic organiza- 
tion of society the vast mass of work- 
men who have no special individual repu- 
tation, as has the lawyer, the physician, 
the teacher, the artist, and the writer, are 
in fierce competition for employment. 
Those who will work the cheapest are 
likely to be hired. Assuming that the 
many claimants for employment have all 
a passable knowledge of their trade, 
those that will work the cheapest are like- 
ly to be hired. Under these circum- 
stances a species of cutthroat competi- 
tion arises, and workmen, weak individ- 
ually, without much financial resource or 
knowledge of trade conditions, are under 
the temptation to work for less than it is 
to the advantage of society that they 
should receive. Business prosperity is 
advanced by a high purchasing power 


among the masses. To develop this 
power is vastly more important and per- 
manent in its effects upon industrial pros- 
perity than the crowding upon foreign 
markets of the so-called “‘ surplus prod- 
ucts’ of our factories... Under any ra- 
tional distribution of income our indus- 
tries would never have much unsalable 
surplus product, even if there were no 
foreign trade whatever. 

It has been likewise conceded by most 
investigators that a high purchasing 
power among the many increases home 
decencies and comforts, morals and edu- 
cation. Sometimes the saloon is chiefly 
benefited by high wages and short hours, 
but usually the reverse is true. In the 
light of the experience of England and 
America, few are so bold as to deny that 
the trade union movement has to some 
extent improved the industrial condition 
of labor. As a result have come the 
social and ethical advantages just men- 
tioned. Just as the trust, however, often 
refuses to deal with any who will not 
confine their trade to the trust, so the 
union often refuses to work with non- 
union men. It is a policy of force, not 
very pleasant to contemplate, and yet I 
believe entirely defensible, and even nec- 
essary, in the present social conditions, so | 
far, at least, as the union is concerned. 
If it is a good thing to raise wages, and 
if refusal to work with a non-union man 
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increases the power of the union in this 
direction, and if such refusal is not in- 
herently sinful, it may be defended as an 
interference with one’s freedom of action 
in order to secure greater freedom from 
poverty for all, since any general rise in 
the wages of a trade secured by a com- 
bination of workmen is likely to raise 
wages even in establishments where only 
non-union labor is employed. 

While the union resembles the trust in 
many of its aims and methods, it differs 
from it in the following essential points: 
The labor organization benefits millions 
instead of thousands; it aids the poor who 
need improved social conditions rather 
than the rich who do not; it is far more 
democratic in its organization, for the 
labor union usually admits to its mem- 
bership at any time all good workmen of 
the trade who wish to join, and on terms 
of perfect equality, with equal chance 
with the old members to secure the offi- 
cial positions of control and emolument. 
We are all familiar with how, when the 
financially weak are taken into the trust, 
they are usually given only subordinate 
position,and if allowed to become minor- 
ity stockholders are still at the mercy of 
the few who control the majority of the 
stock. It is probable that the labor union 
does not stimulate its members to the 
keenest exertions as much as does the 
trust, but this is only part of the general 
weakness of the wage system, which does 
not find any way of giving the workman 
as much interest in the business as have 
the owners. On the other hand the 
union has not such a bad influence upon 
political conditions as has the giant cor- 
poration, which is constantly seeking fa- 
vors and discriminations from taxing and 
franchise-giving bodies and from the 
railroads. The extent to which legisla- 
tion in the interest of our great corpora- 
tions, especially our monopolies and 
trusts, is a pure matter of bargain and 
sale in nearly all of our legislative and 
council chambers would horrify the 
country if really understood in all its 
enormity. The direct ethical aspect of 
trade unionism is seen in its relief of 
those in distress, whether from lack of 
work, old age, sickness, or death of the 
bread-winner. 

The one hundred principal trade 
unions of Great Britain, with a member- 
ship in 1898 of 1,043,476, or about 60 
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per cent. of the total membership of all 
the unions, spent during the sey 2n years, 
1892-1898, inclusive, for friezdly and 
benevolent purposes, 59 per cert. of their 
total expenses, while another 1& per cent. 
was devoted to working expensés of va- 
rious kinds, and only 23 per cent: to dis- 
pute benefits. American trad¢,unions 
are much younger, and these almirable 
benefit features come with age. Less 
than one-sixth of our trade unions were 
in existence in 1880, and they then em- 
braced less than one-tenth of the exist- 
ing membership, of perhaps onej million, 
of all American unions, while oe-third 
of the present British unions were,in ex- 
istence twenty years ago, and in those 
unions to-day are over 60 per cent. of all 
the British trade unionists. In 1880 only 
5,590 members of American ational 
trade unions were in receipt of other 
than strike benefits from their national 
organizations, yet in New York State 
alone, in 1894, when there were 155,843 
members of labor organizations in the 
State, 541 of these organizations, repre- 
senting 121,957 members, or possibly 
one-fifth of all those organized at that 
time in the United States, had expendi- 
tures for the year of $511,817.59,of which 
$260,447.59, or 51 per cent., was spent 
for benefits other than trade disputes, and 
it is probable that the same was true of 
a part of another 30 per cent., reported 
as spent for “benefits not classified.” 
The membership of the New York unions 
had grown to 209,120 on September 30th, 
1899, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the amount spent in insurance 
and aid to members has continued to 
grow more than proportionately to the 
increase of numbers. In fact, without 
such a carefully guarded national system 
of labor insurance as prevails in Ger- 
many or such safeguards as can be adopt- 
ed in enormous railroad systems like the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio, 
it is almost impossible to insure work- 
ingmen against sickness and disability 
unless through their own organizations. 
The latter can quickly detect shamming, 
for every member is personally interested 
as a contributor in preventing imposition 
by fellow members. When we consider 
that during the severe winter of 1893-4, 
when so many were out of work, not a 
single application for relief came to the 
charities organizations of Chicago from 
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any trade wnion members, and when we 
realize the self-respect that self insur- 
ance of this kind gives, we can under- 
stand an important ethical aspect of the 
trade union movement which is not suffi- 
ciently recognized. 

Against this some would place the sup- 
posed restriction on the number of ap- 
prentices by the unions. It is said that 
there is a conspiracy against the Amer- 
ican boy and against trade instruction. 
An investigation of this matter for an ar- 
ticle which I contributed to the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, for September, 1894, 
‘showed that many trade unions, such as 
those upon the railroads, have no such re- 
strictions, and that in most other cases 
the number of apprentices, as, for ex- 
ample, among the printing establishments 
of Chicago or New York, is less than the 
trade union rules allow. This means 
that the greatest obstacle in the way of 
apprenticeship lies not in the unions, but 
in the American boy, who does not want 
to undergo an apprentice’s training, and 
the employer, who does not care to bother 
with him. The solution of trade instruc- 
tion will lie with manual training and 
technical schools, supported by public 
and private efforts, as in Germany and 
England, and, as we are beginning to see, 
in our State agricultural colleges, and in 
some of our city schools. 

The attitude of our unions on the tem- 
perance question has been a matter of 
special investigation on my part within 
a few months. About a dozen organiza- 
tions, with about 180,000 members, re- 
port a very marked antagonism to the 
saloon. For example, Mr. Robert B. 
Kerr, Secretary-Treasurer of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
with 3,000 members, writes: 

“ Both President Slocum and myself, as well 
as the other members of the Executive Board 
of this order, have done everything possible 
to oppose the saloon and its influences among 
our members. I wish to go on record as say- 
ing that I consider the saloon to be the great- 
est enemy to organized labor that exists at the 
present time, as indeed it is to all other pro- 
gressive movements of whatever kind. To the 
best of my knowledge none of our locals meet 
in halls connected with saloons; as a general 
thing meetings of trade unions are held in 


halls belonging to the trades and labor coun- 
cils or to some of the fraternal societies.” 


The general secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Lee M. Hart, of the National Alliance of 
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Theatrical Stage Employees, with a 
membership of 4,000; writes that they 
have “very stringent laws compelling. 
temperance on the part of every mem+ 
ber.” 

Mr. E. E. Clark, head of the Railway 
Conductors, writes: 


“ The good effects of the trades unions: upor! 
their members are apparent to the most casual 
observer. The general character and social’ 
standing of the employees in trades which are 
thoroughly well organized is so radically dif- 
ferent from what it was before they had or- 
ganizations that there is no room for doubt on 
that score. Intemperance has materially de- 
creased; thrift and industriousness have in- 
creased, and the percentage of men who own 
their own homes is very much larger among 
members of trade unions than among any 
equal number of men who do not belong to 
the unions. The general influence of labor or- 
ganizations has been to elevate the character 
of the men, and those influences are still at 
work.” 


Mr. J. Ford, Jr., editor of the Switch- 
mans Union, writes: 


“In our obligation there is a clause which 
states, ‘I will not recommend any one for 
membership in this organization whom I know 
to be a common drunkard.’ I, myself, am a 
total abstainer, and likewise, also, is the Grand 
Master, the Grand Secretary and Treasurer, 
and the Vice-Grand Master. I visited some of 
the subordinate lodges this summer and at 
every place I spoke against the use of liquor. 
I have also written against it in our official 
organ.” 


He says the trade union elevates its mem- 
bers 


“morally, socially and intellectually, makes 
them better husbands, fathers, workmen or cit- 
izens. In fact, a laboring man who does not 
belong to the organization which represents 
its labor, in my estimation, is not a good citi- 
zen. Years ago, before the switchmen were 
organized, they received $1.50 per day. They 
were a roving class. To-day, through organi- 
zation, they are getting 25 cents and 29 cents 
per hour, and a good many of them have 
homes and are educating their children to fill 
any position in life. All this is due to organi- 
zation.” 


Mr. J. B. Lennon, secretary of the 
Journeymen Tailors, writes: 


“TI can well remember when there could be 
found in no city from Sunday until Tuesday or 
Wednesday of the following week any tailors 
who were sufficiently sober to work at their 
trade, or if any they were very few indeed. I 
believe most earnestly that organization has 
been the cause that has cured and eliminated 
this evil. You can now go to the same cities 
where our unions have existed from ten to 
twenty-five or thirty years, and you will 
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scarcely find a single member of the organiza- 
tion that is a habitual drunkard. The officers 
of our organization, myself included, are de- 
cidedly opposed to the use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, and I have not failed, 
whenever the opportunity presented itself, to 
declare myself upon this question.” 

The secretaries of other unions, num- 
bering over 100,000 members, report con- 
siderable opposition to the saloon, while 
a third group, of nearly 200,000 mem- 
bers, report that their insurance depart- 
ments are a great encouragement to tem- 
perance, because sickness, accident and 
disability benefits are forfeited if the mis- 
fortune has been caused by drink, while 
all the unions appear to consider, with 
truth, that the social atmosphere of the 
union supplies some of the needs of hu- 
man nature that usually draw men to the 
saloon. 

Our trade unions have been the most 
active force in securing compulsory edu- 
cation, factory legislation, employers’ lia- 
bility acts, free public employment 
bureaus, bureaus of labor statistics, 
boards of arbitration, sanitary laws for 
workers, the regulation or prohibition of 
sweatshops, the early closing of stores, 
and the eight-hour day, while they have 
co-operated heartily with efforts of 
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other classes in securing the prohibition 
of most kinds of Sunday labor. 

Recognizing, then, that our own rapid- 
ly growing labor organizations are not 
directly seeking to increase the skill or 
efficiency of their members, but to secure 
better terms from the employer and bet- 
ter protection from the State, we are 
bound to admit that in the accomplish- 
ment of these ends a better standard of 
living and higher ethical ideals are grad- 
ually developed. By all odds the worst 
feature of American unions is the readi- 
ness of many of their leaders to desert 
their organizations for political plums, 
under our spoils system or for other self- 
ish reasons. Fortunately the rank and 
file of the unions are beginning to recog- 
nize this and to seek more disinterested 
leadership. 

The unions greatly need the friendly 
counsel and co-operation of those better 
educated and more fortunately situated, 
who are enthusiastic to work and suffer 
if thereby these promising organizations 
of labor can more nearly approach their 
ideals. Will not some would-be follow- 
ers of Jesus realize that the giving of 
such co-operation to organized labor is a 
truly Christian duty? 


Mount VERnNon, N. Y. 


Aerial Navigation. 
By Octave Chanute, C.E. 


II.—Flying Machines. 


HE demerit of the flying machine 
consists in the danger. If experi- 
menting in the air were as safe as 

upon the land or the water, it is 
not improbable that the flying machine 
would have been evolved nearly as soon 
as the steamboat or the locomotive; for 
the project has appealed to the imagina- 
tion of men from the earliest times, as 
tradition and history abundantly prove. 
Butit is not safe; the slightest error in de- 
sign or in execution precipitates the ex- 
perimenter to the ground, and happy in- 
deed is he, if it is only his apparatus 
which is smashed. Hence the first requi- 


site is to evolve safety, and the next is the 
motor. As with the balloon, one main 
obstacle in the way of the flying machine 
has been the lack of a light artificial mo- 
tor, but with this once procured and with 
stability secured, the speeds are likely to 
be greater than those of express trains, 
say 80 to 100 miles an hour. 

In 1891 Professor Langley published 
his “Experiments in Aerodynamics.” 
furnished reliable data for air reactions 
on planes and gave a sound basis for cal- 
culating the support and resistance to be 
expected from-them. He next took up 
the production of a flying machine, and 
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after almost numberless experiments had 
the satisfaction of obtaining, May 6, 
1896, two successful flights of his “Aero- 
drome,” which were again produced in 
November of the same year, the free 
flight that time being more than three- 
quarters of a mile, and the machine 
alighting safely on each occasion. 

The “Aerodrome” is provided with two 
pairs of wings, 12 to 14 feet from tip to 
tip, with two screw propellers and with a 
steam engine of 1 horse-power, weighing 
7 or 8 pounds. The entire weight is 
stated to be about 25 pounds, and this is 
sustained in ascending flight so long as 
the necessarily small supply of water for 
steaming continues. To advance from 
this performanee to the construction of a 
full sized machine, carrying a man, in- 
volves graver difficulties, which Profes- 
sor Langley is said to be now engaged in 
overcoming. These difficulties consist 
in building a large machine of the same 
relative weight, and in obtaining a better 
result in pounds sustained per horse- 
power. . 

In 1896 and 1897 Messrs. Tatin and 
Richet also produced a steam.aeroplane, 
but the flights were inferior to those of 
Langley, and the equilibrium was defect- 
ive. 

About 1889 Mr. Hiram Maxim, the 
celebrated maker of guns, made some 
elaborate experiments upon the support- 
ing power and resistance of planes in air, 
and reached much the same conclusions 
as Langley. He subsequently construct- 
ed a very large aeroplane apparatus to 
carry three men. It spread about 4,000 
square feet of supporting surface and 
weighed nearly 8,000 pounds, including 
that of a steam engine developing 363 
horse-power and weighing some _ 10 
pounds per. horse power, with all its ad- 
juncts. This was driven by two propell- 
ing screws of 17 feet 10 inches diameter, 
and was placed on a railway track of 8 
feet gauge, being prevented from flying 
off unduly by another pair of wooden 
outside rails placed above the wheels. 
Upon this track the machine made many 
trips to test the lifting power and it was 
found that all the weight could be sup- 
ported on the air at speeds of 36 or 37 
miles per hour. Indeed it was estimated 
that the total lifting effect was 10,000 
pounds, or 28 pounds per _horse- 
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dents had been encountered and_ re- 
paired, when, on the 31st of July, 


1894, it entered upon free flight by burst- 
ing through the upper rails during one of 
the experiments. Steam was at once 
shut off and the machine came down after 
making a short flight, receiving consider- 
able injuries. These were subsequently 
repaired, but a number of business rea- 
sons have hitherto prevented the continu- 
ation of these experiments, which have 
cost $100,000. It is understood that Mr. 
Maxim intends to take them up again, 
and to pursue the problem to a practical 
solution. He believes that his great ap- 
paratus was deficient in stability, but that 
he sees a way to remedy this. 

Mr. C. Ader, a well-known French 
electrical engineer, has been experiment- 
ing nearly 30 years. In 1872 he built a 
great artificial bird, 26 feet across, to be 
actuated by man power. In 1891 he con- 
structed an improved apparatus 53 feet 
across, provided with a motor, and 
obtained a number of short flights, 
followed by breakages. Then, it is said, 
the French Government appropriated 
funds, and Mr. Ader constructed from 
1892 to 1897, under the supervision of 
army officers, an immense artificial bird 
which he called an “Avion.” This was 
tested with great secrecy in October, 
1897, upon the Satory field of maneu- 
vers. A great circular track had been 
prepared by removing the sod and roll- 
ing perfectly smooth, and upon this the 
machine was set running upon its own 
wheels. These left the ground upon due 
speed being attained, and the machine 
flew. Buta wind squall supervened, Mr. 
Ader diminished his velocity and came 
down, his machine being badly broken in 
alighting. It is said to have been re- 
paired, but no further trials are known to 
have occurred. The engines weigh about 
7 pounds per horse-power, but the appa~ 
ratus is probably so deficient in equilib- 
rium as to risk an accident at every at- 
tempt to fly. It is to be exhibited at the 
Exposition of 1900. 

Mr. L. Hargrane, in New South 
Wales, has been experimenting some 16 
years, and has produced some 20 models 
which fly, driven by clock work, rubber, 
compressed air or steam. His last steam 
engine weighed about 10 pounds per 
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horse-power, and he is now working on 
an oil engine. He has also invented the 
new form of kites which bears his name, 
has been lifted off the ground by a team 
of them, and is now engaged in further 
experiments to obtain the best shapes for 
aerial support. 

In all these. experiments only a few 
flights were made before the apparatus 
came to grief or showed such defects as 
to lead to discontinuance, but to Otto 
Lilienthal belongs the honor of develop- 
ing a method by which he made more 
than 2,000 flights on full sized machines 
before disaster ensued. He first made 
elaborate experiments upon the best 
forms for wings, determined that concave 
surfaces like those of birds gave much 
more supporting efficiency than planes— 
so much so that the latter are now prac- 
tically abandoned—and then, about 1891, 
he built a number of gliding machines 
with which, using gravity as a motive 
power for the nonce, he sailed from high 
hill tops against the wind; the length of 
glide depending upon the hight started 
from, and the maximum being about 
1,200 feet. The balance was restored, 
when endangered, by movements of the 
operator. A motor was at one time 
added, but found to produce grave com- 
plications. He was on the point of test- 
ing a new principle when, during a flight 
with one of the old machines, he lost his 
balance in a wind gust, fell and was killed 
in August, 1896, to the disheartening loss 
of science. 

Lilenthal was followed by Mr. P. S. 
Pilcher, an English engineer, who some- 
what improved upon the apparatus and 
made hundreds of glides between 1895 
and 1899. Toward the last he intro- 
duced a method of rising from level 
ground by towing the apparatus with 
horses, and while experimenting in this 
manner he fell and was killed in Septem- 
ber, 1899, in consequence, probably, of 
his apparatus being in bad order. He 
had, like Lilienthal, already built a motor 
to drive his machine, but had never ap- 
plied it. 

Lilienthal has also been imitated by the 
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writer of this, who has, however, wholly 
confined his efforts to evolving the prob- 
lem of automatic stability by methods dif- 
fering from those of his predecessors. 
He has had over 1,000 glides made un- 
der his direction with 5 full sized ma- 
chines, covering 3 different types, in 1896 
and 1897, without the slightest accident. 
He is now engaged in evolving still a dif- 
ferent type, and holds that it is premature 
to introduce an artificial motor before the 
question of stability and safety is satis- 
factorily settled. 

Thus it appears that great progress has .- 
been made in aerial navigation within the 
last few years; that both with dirigible 
balloons and with flying machines men 
have been carried through the air, so that 
we not only can now anticipate final suc- 
cess, but, a true sign of progress, we can 
even approximately see its future lim- 
itations. Balloons have gradually in- 
creased in speed and will increase still 
more. ‘They will be useful in war and in 
exploration, and seem to be the proper 
type for Governments to experiment 
with. Flying machines promise better 
results as to speed, but yet will be of lim- 
ited commercial application. They mav 
carry mails and reach otherwise inaccess- 
ible places, but they cannot compete with 
railroads as carriers of passengers or 
freight. They will not fill the heavens 
with commerce, abolish custom houses, 
or revolutionize the world, for they will 
be expensive for the loads which they 
can carry, and subject to too many 
weather contingencies. Success is, how- 
ever, probable. Each experimenter has 
added something to previous knowledge 
which his successors can avail of. It 
now seems likely that two forms of flying 
machines, a sporting type and an ex- 
ploration type, will be gradually evolved 
within one or two generations, but the 
evolution will be costly and slow, and 
must be carried on by well equipped and 
thoroughly informed scientific men; for 
the casual inventor who relies upon one 
or two happy inspirations will have no 
chance of success whatever. 

Cuicaco, IL. 
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The Coming Eclipse. 


By Charles A. Youngs, PhD. LU,D:, 


PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


TOTAL eclipse of the sun, the first 
which has visited our Atlantic 
States since 1869, is to occur on 
the morning of Monday, May 28th. The 
shadow of the moon will first strike the 
earth at sunrise off the Pacific coast of 
Mexico, and will cross that country in the 
early morning from near San Blas to Hi- 
dalgo on the Rio Grande, about a hun- 
dred miles from the river’s mouth. From 
there the central line, passing over a cor- 
ner of Texas, crosses the Gulf to a point 
southwest of New Orleans, and thence 
traverses the Southern States to the 
mouth of the Chesapeake, where the total 
phase occurs at about 9 a. m. 
The middle of the eclipse (the point 
where it is total exactly at noon) lies in 


the Atlantic about 300 miles southeast 


from Newfoundland. After crossing the 
ocean the shadow reaches the coast of 
Portugal about 3 p. m., at a point some 
25 miles south of Oporto, crosses the 
Peninsula to a point a little south of Alhi- 
cante, jumps the Mediterranean to Al- 
giers, and moves on through northern 
Africa until it finally leaves the earth at 
‘sunset not far from ancient Thebes, hav- 
ing traveled over a path a little more than 
7,000 miles in length. 

In the United States its track ranges 
in width from about 48 miles at New Or- 
leans to 56 in Virginia, and the duration 
of the total eclipse varies correspondingly 
from 72 seconds to 9g6—a_ short-lived 
glory everywhere, and lamentably in con- 
trast with the Sumatran eclipse of next 
year, the observers of which will enjoy a 
duration of nearly six minutes and a half. 

The principal towns which lie near the 
central line of our eclipse are the follow- 
ing: New Orleans, Biloxi,and Pass Chris- 
tian, Miss.; Monroeville, Greenville, and 
Union Springs, Ala.; Columbus, Thom- 
aston, Barnesville, Forsyth, Monticello, 
Greensboro, Union Point, and Washing- 
ton, Ga.; Newberry, Winnsboro, and 
Lancaster, S. C.; Wadesboro, Rocking- 
ham, Southern Pines, Edgecombe, Scot- 


land, and Winton, N. C., and Virginia 
Beach, Va. 

In addition to these, Tuskegee, Ala. ; 
Madison and Crawfordville, Ga.; Edge- 
field, Chester and Camden, S. C.; Raleigh 
and Norfolk, all lie well within the limits 
of totality. But Mobile and Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; Macon and Milledgeville, Ga., 
and Abbeville and Columbia, S. C., lie 
just on the boundaries or a little outside. 

As to the weather chances, the observa- 
tions of the Weather Bureau during the 
last three years show that stations near 
the coast are likely to be troubled with 
clouds and fogs, and that the probabili- 
ties of a clear sky are far better for points 
in Western Georgia and Eastern Ala- 
bama. One or two of the North Caro- 
lina stations, however, Wadesboro, for in- 
stance, seem to form favorable exceptions 
to the general character of their neighbor- 
hood. 

The distribution of observers is not 
yet fully settled, but, so far as we can 
learn, parties will probably be stationed 
nearly as follows: The neighborhood of 
Norfolk is likely to be occupied by numer- 
ous amateurs, who will take the risk of 
bad weather because of the accessibility 
and convenience of the station, and the 
fact that the totality there reaches its 
maximum length of a minute and three- 
quarters. 

At Winton several parties are expect- 
ed: An important party from the Smith- 
sonian Institution, with elaborate appara- 
tus for studying the heat-radiation of the 
corona, and a long-focus camera of forty 
feet focal length for the photography of 
the details of the structure of the lower 
regions of the corona. Also a small party 
from Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), 
and perhaps a Harvard Observatory par- 
ty, co-operating with the larger one to be 
mentioned later, in the photographic 
search for an intra-Mercurial planet or 
planets. 

At or near Raleigh, Professor Upton, 
of Brown University, will be stationed 
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with a small party well equipped with 
telescopes and cameras. 

At Southern-Pines, about sixty miles 
southwest of Raleigh, the U. S. Naval 
Observatory expects to establish one of 
its important parties; and Professor 
Rees, of Columbia College, will also prob- 
ably be there with a small party from 
New York. The station seems likely to 
be a favorite point for those who wish to 
view the eclipse simply as a spectacle, as 
there is a large and comfortable hotel 
with every accommodation, and the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway is, we under- 
stand, offering special rates. 

At Wadesboro, just on the southern 
boundary of the State, there are to be sev- 
eral parties. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion has selected a station there for a 
second party—at least, we so understand, 
though it is perhaps possible that they 
may merely have decided to move to this 
point the party originally destined for 
Winton. Princeton University has also 
chosen this station for its party of eight 
or ten observers, and an English party of 
about the same number has done the 
same. There will probably also be. one 
or two other foreign observers as guests 
of the Princetonians. 

We do not at present know of any par- 
ties who have selected stations in South 
Carolina. The University of Pennsylvania 
had planned to send a party to Newberry, 
but a serious accident to the chief of the 
expedition has, we understand, broken up 
the arrangements. 

At Union Point, Ga., the Boston Insti- 
tute of Technology will establish a party, 
and there also, or in the vicinity, the Dol- 
beer party from the Chabot Observatory, 
California, will make its observations un- 
der the charge of Mr. Burckhalter, who 
was so successful with his revolving 
plate-exposer in the Indian eclipse of 
1898. A little further southwest, at 
Burnesville, a second party from the 
Naval Observatory will be stationed ; and 
at some point not far from there Profes- 
sor Wadsworth, of the Allegheny Ob- 
servatory, and Mr. Herman S. Davis, of 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, will make their observations. Still 
further west, at or near Barnesville, the 
Crocker party, from the Lick Observa- 
tory, will occupy a station under the 
charge of Professors Campbell and Per- 
rine. It is probable that the Yerkes Ob- 
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servatory people will also locate some- 
where in this region, tho they may pre- 
fer to go further west into Alabama. The 
second, and principal, Harvard party, un- 
der the charge of the younger Professor 
Pickering, will go to Greenville, Ala., se- 
lecting this distant point in order to in- 
clude as long a base as possible between 
their two stations, a matter of importance 
in case their negatives should happen to 
show upon them the presence of some 
new planet—a thing most earnestly de- 
sired, but not very sanguinely hoped for. 
It is possible that a third party from the 
Naval Observatory may be sent to Cen- 
tral Mexico to observe the eclipse from 
the lofty tableland, and it is altogether 
probable that several other parties of 
more or less importance, of which we 
have as yet no definite information, will 
be in the field—to say nothing of the host 
of mere sightseers who will place them- 
selves where they can enjoy the wonder- 
ful spectacle, not to be repeated in this 
part of the country for twenty-five years 
to come. .Nor must we omit to mention 
the party of Mr. Lowell and Professor 
Todd, of Amherst College, who have 
gone to the Algerian desert, taking with 
them the immense 24-inch telescope of 
the Flagstaff Observatory, by far the 
largest instrument ever pointed at the 
eclipsed sun. So far as we know these 
are the only American observers who 
have gone abroad. 

As to the aim and object of observa- 
tions, the photographs of the corona are 
intended to secure the completest possi- 
ble records of its form and structure, and 
of any possible changes that may take 
place while the shadow is passing over 
the earth. The photographs of spectra 
are intended to secure an accurate deter- 
mination of the position of the bright 
lines in the spectra of the corona and 
chromoscope, and especially to give a rec- 
ord of the process of transition from the 
ordinary solar spectrum with its dark 
lines to the so-called “ flash-spectrum ” 
of countless bright lines which appear for 
a few moments at the beginning and end 
of the total phase—a fleeting phenome- 
non full of most interesting and impor- 
tant information with respect to the na- 
ture and conditions of the solar atmos- 
phere, but requiring for its investigation 
special and expensive apparatus, and ex- 
treme skill in its use. Visual observa- 
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tions of the spectrum will cooperate with 
the photographic, and may reach some 
delicate phenomena which our present 
sensitive plates are unable to register. 
Very important, also, and proportionately 
difficult, is the proposed study of the ra- 
diation of the corona with the bolometer 
and radiometer. We have already re- 
ferred to the search for an intra-Mercu- 
rial planet, and there are many other ob- 
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servations to be made relating to the de- 
termination of the exact path of the 
moon’s shadow over the earth, and the 
physical and meteorological phenomena 
that accompany its passage over a given 
point. Whether this eclipse is to give 
us any new and important knowledge, no 
one can predict with certainty. We can - 
only hope, and be careful to waste no op- 
portunity. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


The Woman With the Suds. 


By Marion Harland. 


NE of the most pitiable sights I 
(4) ever beheld was a woman in an 
insane asylum who had _ been 
cleaning one window for ten years. As 
soon as it was light enough in the morn- 
ing to see the “ glimmering square ” she 
began the self-appointed task, never leav- 
ing off, except to take her meals, until 
dark. The window overlooked a lawn 
shaded by trees and gay with flowers. 
Beyond the asylum grounds lay a goodly 
prospect of town, river and hills. The 
voices of children at play and the singing 
of birds floated in. at other windows. 
This one she would never have opened. 
The lower sash of it was her work-a-day 


world, and all her days were working. 


days. 

When she was brought to the institu- 
tion and nothing but window-cleaning 
would keep her quiet, the attendants used 
to fill the basin on the table beside her 
with suds. After a while the basin was 
left empty. She saw the suds in it all 
the same; the cloth was dipped, squeezed 
and shaken out, automatically. When 
worn into tatters, it was replaced by a 
new bit of stuff. The hallucination was 
cheap and disturbed nobody. So long as 
she might scrub and polish she said 
never a word and noticed nothing that 
went on about her. 

That was a dozen years ago. I can 
still, by closing my eyes and sending my 
thoughts back, see the face of the woman 
with the suds. It is creased by wrinkles, 
all drooping downward ; the lips are com- 
pressed to a pitiful thread; deep-set eyes 
are “ crossed” by years of intent gazing 
upon one object; the complexion is 
opaque and sallow, as of one long dead. 


I have dreamed of her, once and again, 
awakening with a prayer upon my lips— 
not for her who, while nominally alive, 
was beyond the reach of human help— 
but for those whose representative I have 
held her to be ever since the heartless 
summer day of my visit to that Southern 
asylum. 

Much is spoken and printed of the 
purifying effect women would have upon 
politics were they allowed to vote. With- 
out touching the vexed question by so 
much as the tip of one of my fingers, I 
would observe that cleaning has been her 
métier from the beginning of historic 
ages until now. Three-fourths of the la- 
bor of her household is made up of 
cleansing what has been soiled and right- 
ing that which has been disordered. If 
half an hour be spent in eating, forty- 
five minutes, or maybe an hour, will be 
given to washing “the things ’’ needed 
for the orderly sequence of the meal. 
Napkins, handkerchiefs and towels are 
used once; bed linen, one, two or three 
days, according to the regulations of the 
house; curtains, counterpanes and blan- 
kets, a few weeks—and after that, the 
suds! Careful Martha seldom quite 
escapes in body from the atmosphere of 
steam and yellow soap—in thought, 
never. 

“ Hoa clean do you think we would 
be if all the water required for bathing 
and washing had to be lugged by our- 
selves up four flights of stairs?” de- 
manded a practical sister-of-the-poor, 
when a visitor commented upon the dirt 
and odors of a tenement house. 

‘“ How many times in the week would 
you have soup, entrée, salad, dessert, 
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fruit and coffee at dinner if you had to 
wash every plate, knife, fork, spoon and 
tumbler after each meal?” asked a city 
woman of me. * That is what my hus- 
band’s nieces do three times a day for a 
family of nine people. They are refined, 
well-educated girls whose father is a 
country minister. He has four sons to be 
put through school and college; his wife 
is an invalid (and what wonder?), and 
upon a salary of eight hundred a year 
they cannot afford to keep a servant, even 
of the sort that might be induced to vege- 
tate in a house four miles from a railway. 
The daughters do all the housework, 
even the washing. The prettiest of the 
three, who would be called a thorough- 
bred in a rich man’s house, asked me 
one Monday if she did not ‘ remind me 
of Venus rising from the waves,’ as she 
churned up the suds. I ran away to hide 
the tears in my eyes. It is deplorable! 
but where is help to come from? ”’ 

The editor of a religious paper once 
asked me to write an article on the ne- 
glect of church ordinances resulting from 
the pre-eminence given to the Sunday 
school above the regular services of the 
sanctuary. The publication was followed 
by a second request : 

“ Your article, Sunday School versus 
Sanctuary, is pessimistically destructive. 
Please write one that shall be optimistic- 
ally constructive.” 

The order remains unfilled, and I file 
away with it my friend’s query, ‘“‘ Where 
is help to come from?” 

Housework of every kind is honorable 
in all upon whom it devolves as a duty. 
It is not, in itself, degrading. It can be, 
and, thank Heaven! it is, dignified in 
countless well-ordered homes, where it is 
ranged with other duties, more or less 
indispensable to the general good. That, 
in this rushing modern existence of ours, 
something must be crowded out and left 
behind—even such things as we should 
like to do, and which we feel ought to be 
done—is as true as any . geometrical 
axiom. It is as true that the crowding 
should not drive to the wall the best 
things in a woman’s nature. She has a 
right to live her own life; to invest to ad- 
vantage the talents—be it one or ten— 
committed to her; a right to room for 
healthful, deep breathing, and enough 
action to save mental joints from anchy- 
losis, brain and soul from atrophy. 
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When she is phenomenally strong of 
will and of nerve she rends the tough 
withes binding her nobler powers, and 
works out the salvation of what seemed 
ready to perish. “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
was thought ott, chapter by chapter, in 
the soapy steam rising from dish-pan and 
scrubbing-pail, and written between the 
setting and the rising of home-, 
made loaves. ‘ Wuthering Heights ” 
was scribbled by snatches while the 
flat-irons were heating and the soup 
coming to the boil in the parson- 
age kitchen. New England minis- 
ters’ wives by the score heard their boys 
recite Cesar and Virgil, and go.over 
problems in Euclid to the accompaniment 
of bubbling pots and hissing fat, while 
the cradle got a quieting touch from the 
mother’s foot as she passed from hearth 
to table. The ante-bellum Virginia ma- 
tron, fearing to intrust the washing of 
china, glass and silver to heedless ne- 
eroes, prepared her sons for college and 
acted as governess to her daughters while 
her soft fingers fished choice “ fragiles ” 
from the scalding suds, and _ polished 
them with the softest of old linen towels. 

There is poetry in the telling of it.. 
There is heroism in the doing. Heroism 
and resolution not appreciated by those 
who have never been obliged to conquer 
circumstance made mighty by usage and 
prejudice. 

“If I don’t do it, who will? “isaidva 
pale, bright-eyed woman in quiet bitter- 
ness, when I regretted that scouring and 
soaking were spoiling her hands for 
piano practice. iy 

Music was to her as the breath of her 
nostrils. It rested, consoled, re-created 
her. She was losing her delicacy of 
touch and ease of manipulation, even if 
she could make time for practicing. The 
comfort and health of her family depend- 
ed upon her performing the major part 
of her housework. Her husband had 
“lost money,” and economy of a severe 
type was imperatively demanded. Her 
plea was unanswerable: 

“Tf I don’t do it, who will?” 

The cry goes up to heaven from many 
another home and heart. The tens of 
thousands of labor-saving inventions 
which jostle one another out of fashion 
in house-furnishing shops avail nothing 
in the surge of the suds. What is soiled 
must go through the hot waters, be 
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washed and made clean by the house- 
wife’s hands. When she has set her 
house in order, and there seems to be a 
lull in work that is never done until her 
coffin-lid is screwed over her tired face, 
she is in no fit condition for study, or 
bookish talk, for music-making and 
drawing, or even for art-needlework. 
Her husband, her brothers and her sons 
put muscular energy into their work. She 
informs hers with soul and spirit, a white 
glow in which cellular tissue consumes 
fast. Men spend upon their tasks. Wom- 
en spend, and are spent. 

The best specimens of our good men 
—humane fellow creatures, loving hus- 
bands, fond sons—do not enter into the 
secret of this slavery to the inevitable. It 
has been the order of things (some say, 
of Nature) for so long that women of 
limited means—especially in the country 
—shall wash, brew and bake, make, 
mend, sweep and dust, that the unreason 
of expecting all this to be done by one 
pair of hands does not appeal to the mas- 
culine mind as cruel or unjust. John’s 
nerves are like whipcord; his wife’s are 
taut harp-strings. The sleep of the la- 
boring man is sweet. To the over- 
wrought housemother sound sleep is a 
lost art. Man does day’s work. Con- 
science appoints to his wife what her 
grandmother called “a stent,” and she is 
straitened until it be accomplished. To 
slight, to slur over, to cover up dirt, and 
to compromise upon “a lick and a prom- 
ise,’ until some more convenient season, 
would be, in her eves, a sin for which she 
would have to give an account at the bar 
of Conscience. 

In ultra-conscientious New England 
the farmers’ wives—a large percentage 
of whom are quondam school-mistresses 
—furnish three-fourths of the population 
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By Bishop H. 


HE weary child, the long play done, 
Wags slow to bed at set of sun, 
Sees mother leave, fears night be- 
gun, 
But by remembered kisses made 
To feel, tho lonely, undismayed, 
Glides into dreamland unafraid. 
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of State lunatic asylums and private “ re- 
treats,” and thrice happy is the farmer 
who, at forty, has had but one wife and 
kept her. This is statistical, not specu- 
lative. 

If it he possible to divorce the Woman 
and the Suds, it is the husband who must 
attempt the “ constructive” work. 

To begin with—let him awake to the 
extent of her sacrifices, the degree of her 
toil, and give her intelligent sympathy in 
abundant measure. When his brawn can 
supplement her slender reserves of 
strength, let him be quick to offer it. I 
once saw a great-hearted, big-jointed fel- 
low set his wife aside as he might a baby, 
when she was about to take a heavy boiler 
from the range, and swing off the vessel 
with one hand. 

“ Women weren't built for this sort of 
thing!’ he admonished her as he set it 
down. “ And don’t you forget it!”’ . 

When the majority of his brethren 
keep the fact in mind and act upon it, 
the case of the woman will be less griev- 
ous. 

When “ help,” in the old New England 
interpretation of the term, is to be had, it 
is the husband’s duty to insist that it shall 
be a fixed quantity in his kitchen and 
laundry. The first item in which the pru- 
dent Yankee economizes is servants. It 
should be one of the last. 

“ English, Irish, Dutch and Danish, 
German, Swede, Norwegian, Spanish” 
peasants, inured all their lives to hard la- 
bor and rude fare, are poured—presum- 
ably for some providential purpose— 
upon our shores by the hundred thousand 
every year. To their broad shoulders 
should be transferred the burdens that 
bend slender backs to breaking. Let the 
Gibeonites be impressed into service for 
the relief of the daughter of our people. 


Pompton, N. J. 


in the Dark. 


W. Warren. 


The weary man, life’s long day dane, 
Looks lovingly at his last sun, 

Sees all friends fade, fears night begun, 
But by remembered mercies made 

To feel, tho dying, undismayed, 
Glides into glory unafraid, 


University Park, Cot, 


Eleanor. 
By Agnes Louise Provost. 


Marshall? ” 
‘* You know I came for that.”’ 

* Yes, [ know, I know. But of course 
he has a nurse, so it is not as though he 
were entirely alone, and you understand 
that there is bound to be a risk.” 

Dr. Craig stood hesitating, with one 
hand on the door knob, as he gave his 
final warning. Determined young women 
of your social acquaintance are not to be 
ordered about with impunity, especially 
when they are handsome, and have ef- 
fective brown eyes. 

“If I could not have been of service 
you would not have sent me word that he 
was calling for me,” she answered quick- 
ly. 2 slam comingyn, pleases 

Dr. Craig opened the door and stood 
aside for her to enter, nodding briefly as 
he did so. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t have sent you 
word at all, but I tell you frankly that he 
is very ill, and he keeps calling ‘ Eleanor! 
Eleanor!’ in a way that gives me the 
creeps. And then I know you well 
enough to realize that if I did not let you 
come, and anything happened, you would 
be a long time forgiving me” 

Together they went upstairs to a room 
where the odor of sickness hung heavy. 
A woman of middle age came out as they 
entered, and nodded a_ business-like 
acknowledgment to Dr. Craig’s intro- 
duction. This was the nurse. Within 
the room, a sick man lay breathing heav- 
ily, oblivious alike of them and himself. 
‘ His face was flushed and hot against the 
pillow, the bed was tumbled with restless 
tossing, and even as they entered, his dry 
lips formed a monotonous little moan. 

“Eleanor! Eleanor! ” 

Dr. Craig leaned over him with profes- 
sional solicitude. When he arose, he put 
out his hand and gave hers a comradely 
grip. 

“T leave you in charge, Miss Marshall. 
He is very sick, but I think you will do 
him good. The nurse will relieve you in 
alternate watches, and give you such in- 
structions as I have left. Good-bye, you 
are a brave girl.” 
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66 \ RE you determined to stay, Miss 


He closed the door behind him as he 
left, and Eleanor Marshall went up to the 
tumbled bed and smoothed it with tender 
hands. Poor fellow, poor fellow. Her 
chin quivered, and for a few moments a 
coil ot bright hair lay close to the arm 
flung outside the coverlet. Contagion? 
What matter! He had called for her. 

‘IT didn't know you cared,” she whis- 
pered gently, as tho to a little child, as 
she raised her head and looked down at 
the sick man with eyes that glowed warm- 
ly in spite of recent teats: ~ ineves 
knew it, dear. But you will get well now, 
and it will be all right.” 

Under the touch of her cool fingers the 
nervous tension of his face relaxed, the 
restless tossing grew quieter. Deftly 
she smoothed the hot pillow and the cov- 
erlets that his arm constantly flung into 
disorder; with one slim hand she began 
stroking back his hair, with a movement 
gentle, regular and caressing. It was 
soothing, quieting. 

“ Eleanor!” he muttered, looking sud- 
denly up at her with unseeing eyes. 
‘ Eleanor.” 

She flushed faintly under the look, al- 
though she knew it was delirium, and not 
a conscious recognition, and the steadily 
moving hand trembled. 

“Yes, dear,”” she whispered’ Gagkewa 
have come.” 

The nurse, business-like, but kind, 
came with minute instructions and urged 
her to rest before starting her ministra- 
tions, but she smilingly refused. Her 
place was here. 

And so the anxious watch began. 

“ You are a born nurse,” Dr. Craig as- 
sured her the next day, as he came in, 
wearv himself with a rush of calls, to find 
her -sitting at her post. “You have 
calmed him as few professionals could do. 
He wore himself out tossing all over the 
bed. But be careful of your strength, 
Miss Marshall, be careful.” 

“ He is better?’ she asked eagerly, dis- 
regarding his warning, and his quick re- 
tirement into the shell of professional 
conservatism did not escape her. 

“ He is quieter. We always hope for 


Eleanor 


the best. I think the epidemic is checked 
now. ‘lhere are less than a dozen cases, 
and most of them are out of danger.” 

He made his escape as soon as possible, 
reluctant to face the questioning brown 
eyes that followed his every movement. 
The epidemic was checked, thank God, 
but poor MacKenzie—well, at least he 
had told her the truth, they hoped for the 
best. 

She understood, and as soon as he had 
left she knelt by the bed, burying her 
head tightly in her hands, lest her self- 
control should utterly forsake her. 

* He must not die! He must not die!” 

“Eleanor! Eleanor!’ the insistent 
voice from the bed rose and fell in mo- 
notonous cadence, and she leaned eagerly 
over him, contrite for the moment’s in- 
attention, with soothing hand on his 
head. 

The hours crept, the days dragged. In 
the town, the sick man’s friends spoke 
of him in lowered tones, as of one newly 
dead; the news that Eleanor Marshall 
had braved contagion to nurse him crept 
about, and they said “ Poor Eleanor,” 
considering her already widowed. 

In the sick room, they could only 
watch. Dr. Craig was with them night 
and day, pulling grimly with death for 
his victim. He noted, with frowning 
earnestness, how the high tension and 
lack of rest was telling on her. The 
brown eyes grew hollow, the cheek a 
shade less round, and lack of air and ex- 
ercise had left it colorless and dry. But 
she was the same Eleanor, still. How 
easy it is to be mistaken in people, Dr. 
Craig reflected. MacKenzie was a good 
fellow, and he liked him, only—well, per- 
haps it was a notion, but he had imagined 
that the style of woman John MacKen- 
zie would marry would be quite different 
from the one who stood, strong and un- 
complaining, by his side. 

“ Careful, careful!’ Dr. Craig warned 
her anxiously, but she shook her head at 
him, and smiled. 

Alw ays from time to time, but at long- 
er intervals now, and in weaker tones, 
the voice called from the bed: 

“Eleanor, Eleanor! ” 

It seemed the one thought left. him, 
the one link between him and life. 

Then there came a final day of stren- 
uous tension on these three who fought 
for John MacKenzie’s life. Dr. Craig, 
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faithful and anxious, watched with them 
from noon well into the night, and Elea- 
nor Marshall’s eyes scarcely wavered 
from the sunken face on the pillow. For 
the flame of his life was flickering low, 
and even the insistent call was. stilled. 
To-night would decide it. And so they 
waited, and watched. 

Then, when the rest of their world had 
put out its lights for rest, Dr. Craig 
raised his hand from the sick man’s pulse, 
and heaved a big sigh of relief and pro- 
fessional pride. 

‘* This is sleep,” he whispered triumph- 
antly. ‘‘ Feel how moist and human his 
skin is now. We've pulled him through, 
you and [.”’ 

He looked abruptly the other way, and 
found himself nervously tracing an aim- 
less finger along the head-board of the 
bed, a flimsy excuse for an occupation, 
for she had suddenly dropped her head 
on her arms, and her shoulders were 
shaking. He had no right to look at her 
then, and now that the strain was over, 
he felt rather awkward. This mixing of 
friend and physician—well, he didn’t ap- 
prove of it. 

The wandering finger, abstractedly 
probing at nothing, struck something 
with a thin edge, and he looked indiffer- 
ently to see what it was. Something had 
slipped down between head-board and 
mattress and escaped their previous no- 
tice, something which probably had been 
under the pillow at one time, and which, 
from the tiny protruding corner, looked 
suspiciously like a photograph. 

Craig smiled a little, venturing a guess 
whose it was, and as he pulled it out he 
looked over at Eleanor, erect and calm 
again. She leaned over to see, coloring 
slightly under the quizzical twinkle of his 
eyes, and they looked at it together. 

It was a pretty face, a chic and very 
modern Pandora, with saucily tilted head 
and a modish fluff of blond hair atop. 
They neither had)seen. it .before.. Dr. 
Craig turned it face downward with a 
nervous jerk as tho it had turned sudden- 
ly hot, and from the back of it an inscrip- 
tion stared up at them. “ For dear old 
Jack. Eleanor Ives Atherton.” There 
was a date, too, and it was just one week 
before John MacKenzie had been stricken 
down with the epidemic. 

How Dr. Craig got out of the room, he 
never could remember. He only knew 
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that he was horribly uncomfortable and 
very angry at some one, he did not exact- 
ly know whom, and that Eleanor Mar- 
shall had stood without word or sign, 
looking slowly from the photograph to 
the sleeping face on the bed. ‘“ By heav- 
ens! I sent for the wrong woman!” he 
muttered desperately to the silent streets. 
‘It must be some out of town girl. I 
don’t believe ”—savagely—* she’d ever 
risk her complexion nursing anybody. 
Oh, George Craig, you fool, how are you 
ever going to straighten this out?” 

Through the rest of the long night 
Eleanor Marshall knelt by the bedside, 
battling with herself. She had sent the 
nurse into the next room for much needed 
rest, refusing it herself. Anything to be 
alone. 

MacKenzie’s hand, always flung out- 
side, lay very close to her cheek as she 
fought her silent battle, bitter and self- 
scornful, reviewing minutely the pleasant 
calmness of a two years’ friendship, too 
calm, perhaps, for great warmth, yet so 
pleasant that little by little she had grown 
more and more attached to his frank and 
sunny nature, until attachment had devel- 
oped into a thing to be held down with 
firm hand. She recalled here a look, here 
a teasing remark, here—and these were 
frequent—an hour or more of closer and 
more intimate intercourse, always cordial, 
always comradely, nothing more. He 
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liked her, and he probably always would, 
but that was different. How could she 
ever have believed that he called for her? 
They were so widely unlike. | 

Outside the starlit darkness dulled to 
gray, the gray to rose and gold. The 
world was going on, just as it had before, 
while she knelt, shrinking, hurt and 
ashamed, beside him who lay deep in the 
slumber of blessed convalescence. He 
must never know the whole truth. Dr. 
Craig was good and loyal, and he would 
shield her in this thing. Her world would 
wonder, and whisper many things, but at 
least it would see the old friendship, with- 
out the quiver of a nerve. 

With some natures, to fight at all is to 
conquer. Without venturing another 
look at it, she picked the photograph from 
the floor where Dr. Craig had dropped it, 
hours before, and gently slipped it under 
the pillow. It belonged there. Her hand 
lingered on his forehead, smoothing it as 
she had done in the long watches of his 
delirium, when he called—not her, but 
another Eleanor. 

“Good-bye,” she whispered. “ You 
will be well soon, and then you will not 
need me. Good-bye.” 

Dr. Craig’s step was on the stair, even 
at this early hour. Eleanor met him at 
the doorway, with eyes dark and hollow, 
but steadily smiling lips. 


TRENTON, NEw JERSEY. 


Notes from England. 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


T the time when I am _ writ- 
A ing this article there is some- 
thing like a lull in the more 
passionate anxiety about the cam- 
paign in South Africa, and the war 
is not for the moment the one absorbing 
topic of conversation, as it was but a 
week or two ago. 
that the war has ceased to make people 
anxious, and there has been for the time 
a decided check in the rttsh of success 
which followed the arrival of Lord Rob- 
erts on the scene of the struggle. But 
there is somehow a general impression 
that the worst of the campaign is over 
“and that the end may even already be 
foreseen, and every one has settled down 


It is not, however, 


to the conviction that whatever can be 
done to bring it to a speedy end will be. 
done by Lord Roberts. No one, indeed, 
believes that the end is quite near as yet. 
I have been talking lately to several ex- 
perienced military men who know South 
Africa and its republics well, and they 
are all alike of opinion that there will be 
some hard fighting yet, and that months 
must pass away before the end is accom- 
plished. | 

There is a lull, too, in the agitation 
which began some short time since with 
regard to the conditions on which the set- 
tlement of affairs in the Transvaal and in 
the Orange Free State ought to be estab- 
lished. The promoters of this move- 
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ment, who reckon among their numbers 
some of the most gifted, intellectual and 
patriotic men and women in England, 
are probably not of opinion that any 
great good is to be done by pressing for- 
ward their agitation while the end of the 
struggle is still to all appearance far 
away. The fury of antagonism which 
was aroused by the attempt to hold pub- 
lic meetings for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the question, seemed likely to destroy 
all chance of obtaining a fair hearing for 
appeals addressed to sober sense and 
calm patriotic discrimination and Chris- 
tian feeling. Considering that the war 
professed to be undertaken for the pur- 
pose, among other purposes, of obtaining 
freedom of political speech for the Out- 
landers in the Transvaal region, the reck- 
less violence of these attacks on the meet- 
ings must have seemed to the inhabitants 
of foreign states like a practical satire on 
the professions of the war party, and 
probably set many a Frenchman thinking 
that the old-fashioned notions about the 
Pharisaic hypocrisy of John Bull were 
not altogether without some justification. 
But the voices of those who have formed 
themselves into the association of which 
Mr. Leonard Courtney is the chairman, 
the association having for its object the 
securing of terms of peace which shall 
leave to the two Republics their virtual 
independence—these voices will be heard 
again and with better effect as the close 
of the war draws nearer. 

In the meantime I must say that I 
think things are going well for the Con- 
servative Government. I need hardly 
say that I am not guided in any way to- 
ward this opinion by a feeling of sympa- 
thy with that government, but I have 
seen too much of public affairs to allow 
my likings or dislikings to dictate my 
judgment as to probabilities, and I am 
compelled to the conclusion that Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues have the 
chances on their side so far as the pro- 
longation of their tenure of office is con- 
cerned. I think Lord Salisbury would do 
well to seize on the earliest possible op- 
portunity for a general election. The 
time is not far off, in anv case, when the 
General Election would have to come in 
the ordinary course, and I think the 
sooner it comes the better will be the 
chance for the Conservative Government 
to return to power. If the General Elec- 
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tion were to take place while the war is 
still going on it is hardly possible to sup- 
pose that the majority of the English 
people would be willing to venture on a 
change at such a time, and, indeed, the 
Liberal party is not in a condition to 
allow the least hope of forming an ac- 
ceptable administration. | Should Lord 
Roberts obtain another signal success 
and Lord Salisbury dissolve Parliament 
at the earliest moment afterward, the 
flush of the new victory would light his 
way to a complete triumph over his po- 
litical opponents. But even if no great 
victory in the field should soon be ob- 
tained I still think the wisest course for 
Lord Salisbury would be to dissolve at 
the earliest possible opportunity. There 
is really no Liberal party to oppose him. 
Even those who disapproved of the war 
before it began could hardly bring them- 
selves to believe that it could be carried 
on much better by a new administration 
formed out of the present opposition than 
by the men who are actually conducting 


it at present, and even those who belong 


to Mr. Courtney’s association can have 
little reason to feel any hope that their 
wise, generous and really patriotic pur- 
pose would have any better chance at the 
hands of a Liberal than of a Tory gov- 
ernment. Some of the recognized lead- 
ers of the Liberal party in both Houses 
of Parliament have just as much of the 
Jingo spirit in them as any members of 


‘ the present government, as even Mr. 


Chamberlain himself, and much more of 
that spirit than seems to be in Lord Sal- 
isbury or in Mr. Arthur Balfour. There- 
fore I take it that if the General Election 
were to come on after an early close of 
the present Session and nothing actually 
unforeseen were to happen in the mean- 
time, the Conservative Government 
would have something like a walk-over 
and would come back in triumph with a 
new lease of power. 

I have mentioned the name of Mr. Ar- 
thur Balfour, and I am reminded of 
something coming lately within my own 
personal knowledge which tells very 
highly to Mr. Balfour’s credit. A move- 
ment has lately been organized by some 
literary men and women in London with 
the object of raising a fund for the main- 
tenance of a sifted English authoress 
who has fallen into ill health, is unable to 
do any more literary work and sees her- 
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self helpless on the verge of old age. She 
has long been prevented by her physical 
illness from pursuing the occupation 
which at one time brought her recogni- 
tion in money as well as in fame. She 
had to meet many calls upon her benevo- 
lence in the days of her prosperity; she 
had no reason in those days to fear that 
her physical powers would so soon give 
out, and the evil time came _ suddenly 
upon her. While a fund was being raised 
by private contribution it was suggested 
by some literary friends of mine that one 
of the number who was not unknown in 
political life should make an appeal to 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, who as First Lord 
of the Treasury has the disposal of the 
very small sum of money set apart by 
the State for the assistance of those con- 
cerned in literature and art. The appeal 
had to be made during a crisis in the 
South African campaign, when it might 
well have been feared that Mr. Balfour, 
as leader of the House of Commons, must 
have had his time and his thoughts too 
much absorbed in the task of defending 
his policy in Parliament to give him 
much opportunity of inquiring into the 
merits of an appeal made to him on a 
totaliy different and purely personal sub- 
ject. Mr. Balfour, however, at once en- 
tered into the subject with promptitude 
and with the most cordial sympathy. At 
a public crisis, when one might have 
thought that every moment of his time 
must be occupied with business of the 
State, he did not even turn over the ap- 
peal to the consideration of his official 
subordinates, but entered into the ques- 
_tion himself with the most evident de- 
sire to arrive at a just conclusion. It will 
be readily understood that a First Lord 
of the Treasury cannot, out of mere good 
nature, pay away the money of the State, 
without due inquiry, whenever an appeal 
is made to his benevolence. Mr. Balfour 
therefore did make due inquiry into the 
merits of the case, and with less delay 
than an ordinary official might make 
about the most commonplace piece of 
business. He was able to announce that 
he saw his way to the grant of a hand- 
some sum of public money to form a 
nucleus for a fund to be raised by private 
subscription in order to provide a pen- 
sion for the gifted woman on whose be- 
half, altho not at her request, the appeal 
was made. I shall not mention the name 
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of the authoress whose friends are en- 
deavoring to help her, because I do not 
even know whether she is yet acquainted 
with the arrangements which her friends 
are making, and I introduce the subject 
here only because I think it speaks so 
highly for the kindly sympathy and the 
generous earnestness of Mr. Balfour 
that he should have found time, or made 
time, at such a crisis in national affairs, 
to give his own personal attention to the 
consideration of the appeal. 

I have just received a very interesting 
and handsome present in the form of 
seven admirably printed volumes pub- 
lished by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, and en- 
titled “The International Congress of 
Women, 1899.’ The volumes are edited, 
introduced and, annotated by the Count- 
ess of Aberdeen, the President of the 
Congress, and they contain a full history 
of all its transactions arranged most 
carefully in separate departments so that 
the reader can study methodically each 
part of the subject, and thus obtain a 
comprehensive and complete idea of the 
whole business that the Congress had in 
hand, and the manner in which it has 
carried out its objects. One volume tells 
us of “ Women in Education,” another 
of “ Women in Industrial Life,” another 
of ““Women in Professions,’ and so on 
through the whole work. The Countess 
of Aberdeen has for many years taken 
the deepest and closest interest in what 
is vaguely called the “ women question,” 
but there is nothing vague in the views 
of Lady Aberdeen, or in the sympathy 
which she has shown with the move- 
ment, to obtain for women their rightful 
place in the business of the world. The 
volumes will probably have made their 
appearance in the United States before 
these words of mine can reach your read- 
ers, and they are sure to be welcomed 
with cordial interest by your American 
public. I mention their appearance here, 
therefore, not because I think they are 
likely to need any recommendation from 
me or from anybody else, but only to 
express my own personal sense of their 
value and of the help they must give to 
the movement in which the Countess of 
Aberdeen has taken so graceful and so 
practical a leading part. 

We have had a Sunday demonstration 
of an entirely novel order in Hyde Park. 
Most of your readers are no doubt well 
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aware of the fact that Hyde Park and 
Trafalgar Square are the regular and 
recognized scenes of great popular dem- 
onstrations in London. Not long since 
we had a meeting in Trafalgar Square 
to protest against the subjugation of the 
Transvaal, but the Jingos broke up the 
meeting and taught those who objected 
to the war. a practical lesson against 
trusting too far to the fancy that free- 
dom of speech is the attribute of a free 
country. We have had all manner of 
popular demonstrations in Hyde Park 
on Sundays from the time when the in- 
vasion of the Park and the breaking 
down of its railings by an overmastering 
crowd of eager reformers compelled the 
authorities to set a certain portion of the 
Park freely open to such demonstra- 
tions. Easter Sunday’s meeting was, 
however, something quite new in its way. 
It was a demonstration against the al- 
leged encroachments on the human 
rights of the men and women who are 
employed as domestic servants in the 
metropolis and in the country generally. 
Thackeray’s “ Jeames ” would have been 
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much astonished indeed if he could have 
seen such goings on conducted by. his 
brethren of the Plush Uniform. Sam 
Weller had, so far as I can remember, no 
special grievances of his own, for Mr. 
Pickwick was a very kindly master, but 
if he could have lived long enough to 
take part in the meeting I think he would 
have lent it his vigorous support. I 
have no doubt that many of the griev- 
ances complained of were genuine and 
called for complaint and protest, and 
will have their fair measure of public 
sympathy, and it is hard to say why do- 
mestic servants should not be allowed to 
organize and combine and make their 
public protestations as well.as the work- 
ers in the dockyards or the toilers in the 
coal mines. Still we may be sure that 
some of our forefathers—let us say our 
egrandfathers—would have thought the ~ 
world must be coming to an end if they 
could have known in advance that a pub- 
lic demonstration of aggrieved butlers, 
footmen, grooms and housemaids was to 
be held on Easter Sunday, 1900, in Hyde 
Park, London. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


Our Washington Letter. 


By a Floor Correspondent. 


HERE are some things that move 
at Washington without the fiat of 
Congress. This august body, 

which can coin money and spend it; de- 
clare wars and end them; make laws and 
break them; create places and abolish 
them; which can retard trade and accel- 
erate it; punish crime or reward virtue; 
this great thinking, talking, enacting 
body, though it spends a million dollars 
a year on the weather, has not discov- 
ered any means by which it can control 
it. The result is that the spring is open- 
ing here with a verdant freshness and 
floral beauty which go on just as if Con- 
gress were not here. The grass mowers 
are already at work on the lawns, the 
trees are unfolding their leaves, and the 
flower beds are bursting into apostro- 
phes of color unequaled by the most 
glowing eloquence of either chamber. 


And all this without a concurrent reso- 
lution or unanimous consent of either 
body. No member has made a point of 
order or raised a protest; Nature seems 
to be acting by virtue of a privileged mo- 
tion based on her own parliamentary 
laws. What Congress would do about 
it if it had a chance, there is no telling. 
Who can tell what havoc dilatory mo- 
tions and partisan filibustering might 
make in the program? April might be 
deferred until July and December inter- 
polated in August. 

If you want to see at its best this phe- 
nomenon of expansion to which the most 
pessimistic anti-imperialist can hardly 
object, take the boat from Washington 
and drop down the Potomac to Old 
Point; look upon Fortress Monroe and 
the famous battle waters of the “ Mon- 
iors eeand: they yeWfrerrimac;y porto 
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Hampton and visit the Normal Insti- 
tute; and when you can tear yourself 
away from the attractions of that place 
take the train and return to Washing- 
ton by way of Richmond. 

This is a prescription I can recom- 
mend, because I have just taken it my- 
self. If the weather be fine, it is a 
charming trip down the river and bay. 
All now is quiet on the Potomac. Only 
friendly keels carve the waters of Hamp- 
ton Roads, where that famous naval con- 
test took place. The guns at Fortress 


Monroe are cold and reserved. Crippled 


old men are moving around the Soldiers’ 
Home; a sleeping army in the cemetery 
are keeping the bivouac of the dead. But 
the processes of life and development 
are going on. New forces, far less 
dramatic and terrific than that voiced by 
the guns of the “ Monitor” or “ Mer- 
rimac,’ but with a greater range and in- 
fluence; forces which build instead of 
destroy, are working here at Hampton. 
I did not have time to wait for the 
commencement exercises, nor did I hear 
the sermon by Dr. F. G. Peabody. It 
goes without saying that they were good. 
It is not the occasional or the spectac- 
ular or the temporary which now im- 
presses me at Hampton; it is the quiet, 
deliberate, constant, uniform pressure 
there of a new social, intellectual and 
moral atmosphere which is making these 
young lives unfold and expand and blos- 
som as truly as the leaves and flowers 
which are opening under the breath of 
spring. The Hampton Institute is now 
one of the great educational forces of 
this country, as truly as Harvard and 
Yale, or Columbia or Chicago University. 
And it is doing a work not done by them 
or by any other institution. It has not 
behind it a rich and generous alumni nor 
a Rockefeller; it must still depend upon 
ithe support of Northern friends to raise 
‘$80,000 a year, in sums large or small. 
It is a busy hive, with its more than a 
‘thousand workers in its sixty buildings. 
‘But everything is going on orderly and 
effectively. It is a great task to admin- 
ister its varied departments and related 
interests, and to make every year the 
needed appeals at the North for the nec- 
essary funds. Hampton has ceased to be 
a novelty; the quartettes from this and 
other Southern colleges do not pique our 
“curiosity as they used to. We have a 
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surer basis of confidence, however, in 
this work: it is that Hampton has passed 
far beyond the experimental stage. Over 
ninety per cent. of the school’s graduates 
fulfil its expectations. They are torch 
bearers of intelligence and civilization 
in the South and West, for 140 of the pu- 
pils are Indians. We ought to see that 
this beacon on the coast does not lack for 
oil. 

The chief object of the conference of 
educators in connection with the com- 


‘mencement exercises was to arouse pub- 


lic interest in the improvement of educa- 
tional facilities in.the South. I have no 
space to give any report of this interest- 
ing conference and the able and spirited 
addresses of prominent men in the educa- 
tional field; but one resolution passed by 
the conference will, perhaps, lead to very 
interesting and valuable investigations. 
It is proposed to obtain a clear and com- 
prehensive statement of the colored edu- 
cational conditions in the South. For 
this purpose a committee was appointed 
to select a group of forty public-spirited 
and representative men, who shall di- 
rect a scientific, first-hand, original in- 
vestigation on popular education in the 
Southern States. The range of inquiry 
is to be broad, and will cover the whole 
question of school laws, the expenditure 
of money, the condition of school build- 
ings and apparatus and related subjects. 

So far as the seating or unseating of 
members is concerned this has been a 
dramatic session in both Houses. An 
additional and interesting act in the 
House drama occurred this week. Mr. 
William H. King, of Salt Lake City, ap- 
peared in the House to-day, and took his 
seat. Mr. King was the predecessor of 
Mr. Roberts. As Mr. Roberts was not 
seated Mr. King was re-elected, and 
comes to Congress not to succeed Mr. 
Roberts, but to succeed himself. He was 
a popular member. Tho a member of 
the Mormon Church he is no polygamist. 
He is a good lawyer and an effective 
speaker. The warm welcome he re- 
ceived, which was shown by loud ap- 
plause when he appeared on the floor as 
well as by personal congratulations, was 
a proof that there was not the slightest 
element of religious persecution in the 
unseating of Mr. Roberts. Mr. Lan- 
ham, of Texas, who was on the com- 
mittee which excluded Roberts, was the 
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‘member who escorted Mr. King to the 
bar to take the oath. The State of Utah 
is therefore once more represented in the 
House after a well-deserved rebuke. 

But the State of Pennsylvania must be 
content for the present with one Sena- 
tor. The unseating of Mr. Quay has 
been the other dramatic event of the 
week. It has been a close contest from 
start to.finish. It may be taken for 
granted that Mr. Quay made the most of 
his case on the political and personal 
side, and his friends in the Senate made 
the most of the legal defense that was 
possible. A week ago it looked as if 
victory must perch upon their banners. 
Within a few days the result became 
more doubtful, and when the vote was 
taken no one could predict just what 
would be the result. Rarely is a vote 
taken in the Senate on a matter which has 
been under discussion for months that 
the result cannot be predicted an hour be- 
forehand. Still there are some men on 
whom it is never safe to count until 
their names are called, and it was so 
yesterday. Mr. Quay was defeated by 
one vote. That leaves some room for 
speculation as to whose vote it was. A 
good many of Mr. Quay’s friends are in- 
clined to put a good deal of the respon- 
sibility on Senator Hanna, and that gen- 
tleman does not seem disposed to shirk 
his share. The active opposition to Quay 
was led by Senator Burrows, and he 
declares that Senator Hanna is not a new 
convert to the opposition. Talking the 
other day in Pittsburg with a friend and 
follower of Quay, he remarked to me 
that it was one of’the ex-Senator’s char- 
acteristics that he never followed an 
enemy with his vengeance. Those who 
think that Mr. Quay will try to turn the 
State of Pennsylvania over to the Dem- 
ocrats do injustice to his political sa- 
gacity, if not to his Christian spirit. The 
ex-Senator has taken a good many con- 
tracts in his life; but this would be about 
the most colossal job that a political boss 
ever undertook. In addition to the fool- 
ish talk which may precede any definite 
event in Washington, there is always 
some that follows it, and this about Quay 
isasample. One of the best jokes of the 
season is that of Senator Hanna when he 
said that he was opposed to Quay on 
constitutional grounds. 

Speaker Henderson is constantly giy- 
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ing proof of his fairness and impartiality 
as a presiding officer in the House. As 
Speaker it is part of his business to favor 
those measures that he considers impor- 
tant. But he must do this in conformity 
to the rules and precedents of the House. 
His power is great, but it is simply such 
power as the House has confided to him. 
In exercising it he must take care not to 
ride over the privileges of any single 
member. It is here that impartiality | 
may come in. Speaker Henderson is as 
careful of the rights of members on the 
floor as he is of his rights in the chair. 
The other day a question arose in which 
he had a chance to show ‘his ability in 
both directions and on the same case. 
Mr. Cooper, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs, asked unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate, providing that officers of the army 
shall continue to perform civil duties in 
Porto Rico until the officers provided by 
the act of April 12th, 1900, shall have 
been appointed. The resolution bore 
two amendments passed by the Insular 
Committee, requiring that any franchises 
granted shall have the approval of the 
President, and further regulating their 
concession. The Speaker desired to put 
this resolution through, and there was no 
opposition to its consideration. Mr. 
Hill, of Connecticut, a Republican mem- 
ber, made the point of order that the 
amendments were not germane to the 
original act. Several members besought 
Mr. Hill to withdraw his point of order, 
but that gentleman was inexorable. Mr. 
Cooper, having charge of the bill, could 
not find any precedents covering the case 
with which to help the Speaker. Mr. 
Richardson, the leader of the Democrats, 
and one of the best parliamentarians in 
the House, came to the help of the Speak- 
er as against the recalcitrant Republic- 
an, and argued that the amendments 
were germane. Speaker Henderson, 
however, tho profoundly regretting the 
necessity, felt compelled to rule that the 
point of order made by Mr. Hill was 
well taken, and cited a decision to the 
same effect made by one of his predeces- 
sors. It looked then as if the whole 
House, rank and file, had been defeated 
on both sides by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut. Certainly the Speaker had pro- 
tected him in his right, There was but 
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one point to be made, and that was made 
by Mr. Moody, of Massachusetts. It 
was that Mr. Hill had made his point of 
order too late. This was an attempt to 
kill a point of order by a point of order. 
There is a certain time when a point of 
order must be made; if it is not made 
within that time it cannot be made at all. 
When a question of consideration has 
been raised and the House has decided to 
consider a matter a point of order can- 
not be raised. And now a long wrangle 
might have ensued as to just when the 
point of order had been made, but Speak- 
er Henderson forstalled it by reserving 
his decision until he secured the record 
of the official reporters, from which it ap- 


peared that Mr. Hill had spoken too late; 


perhaps only ten seconds too late; but 
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still too late. So the resolution was con- 
sidered and passed. 

The anti-administration papers here, 
as elsewhere, have been trying to get up 
some scandal on the allowances made to 
Generals Wood, Brooke and Ludlow for 
expenditures which are clearly of an 
official nature, and therefore ought not to 
come out of their salaries. An army 
officer is allowed rations for his horse, 
but not for his visitors, whether official 
or unofficial. It is not reasonable to ex- 
pect him to spend twice the amount of his 
salary for contingent expenses. But as 
the campaign approaches the scent for 
scandals is keen; and if there is no real 
fox in the field the scandal hunters will 
trail an anise seed bag over the course to 
raise an odor. 


Forever. 
By Annette Kohn. 


VERY golden beam of light 
Leaves a shadow to the sight; 
Every dewdrop on the rose 

To the ocean’s bosom goes. 

Every star that ever shone 
Somewhere has a gladness thrown. 
All that lives goes on forever, 

Forever and forever. 


Every link in friendship’s chain 

Forged another link again ; 

Every throb that love has cost, 

Made a heaven and was not lost. 

Every look and every tone 

Has a seed in memory sown. 
All that lives goes on forever, 

Forever and forever. 


Never yet a spoken word 

But in echo it was heard; 

Never was a living thought 

But some magic it has wrought. 

And no deed was ever done 

That has died from under sun. 

All that lives goes on forever, 

Forever and forever. 


So, O soul, there’s no farewell 
Where souls once together dwell ; 
Have no fears O beating heart, 
There is no such word as part. 
Hands that meet and closely clasp 
Shall forever feel the grasp. 

All that lives goes on forever, 

Forever and forever. 


New York City. 
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The Race Between the Races.* 


SINCE the sudden and splendid display 
of power, both diplomatic and military, 
recently put forth by the United States, 
the thought of the world has been turned 
to a study of facts and conditions which 
may seem to have made such a sweeping 
and masterly rush to the front possible. 
Among the many books upon this sub- 
ject Aline Gorren’s Anglo-Saxons and 
Others is one of the most thoughtful and 
suggestive that we have seen. 

In discussing the dominating force of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in the present pe- 
riod of world-history, this writer does not. 
we think, go to the subject’s deepest root. 
Our civilization does not rest altogether 
on an Anglo-Saxon base. England ab- 
sorbed a tremendous Norman energy— 
America stands for the blended strains of 
all the enterprising spirits of the whole 
world. The secret of growth is in at- 
mosphere and soil as much as in the 
plant. Latin civilization was old before 
its wandering spearmen and_ sword- 
swashers set foot in Gaul and on the 
British Isles. But it was not too old to 
sow its seed. The plant rapidly hybrid- 
ized; a new civilization, neither Saxon 
nor Latin was begun. Here in America, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, Dutchmen, He- 
brews, Africans and Anglo-Saxons 
wrought together for a civilization still 
different. 

The bed-rock, however, was, in the 
case of both British and American civil- 
izations, a return to original primitive 
bases of human vigor. Greece had had 
this foundation and lost it; Rome had 
felt it under her seven hills during her 
periods of greatness. When men are 
athletic, fearless, enterprising, masterful, 
they give their character to their govern- 
ment; when citizens are flabby and dys- 
peptic, afraid to assert themselves and 
unable to maintain their personal stand- 
ing, the nation is flabby and cowardly. 

The British Isles, because they were 
isles, imparted to their rugged inhabit- 
ants the sea-habit. The Norman con- 
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querors of those isles had to adopt the 
sea-habit. A man in deep water must 
swim or drown; the islanders, whether 
Dane, Norman or what not, took to the 
water like ducks, and to sea trade and 
sea enterprises naturally. We Ameri- 
cans have just discovered that, with re- 
spect to the rest of the world, we are is- 
landers, and that we have interests be- 
yond our island. If we are courageous 
and self-reliant, not too flabby to exert 
our forces, we will soon dominate the 
seas. If we prefer dawdling with the 
sirens of weakness and exploiting 
schemes of a sentimental rather than a 
virile cast, we may expect to be domi- 
nated, as women and effeminate men and 
flabby nations have always been domi- 
nated, by virility. It is the fighting man 
who gets the prize of material prosper- 
ity. Call it conquest, robbery or com- 
mercialism, any name will do; but the 
nation of forceful, courageous, willful 
and enterprising men is the nation that 
gives marrow to the civilization it in- 
forms and exploits. Nor is this danger- 
ous to ethics. If our initial civilizing 
‘force is right, our ethics are in the right 
way ; 1f it is wrong, our ethics are futile, 
so far as they can affect expansion. If 
American civilization is in the larger 
sense really and truly Christian, still 
other forces not Christian may greatly 
modify it. If Americans, nationally re- 
garded, are Anglo-Saxon, other strains 
surely have colored American character. 

Largely speaking, we are rapidly crys- 
tallizing a race character, neither Anglo- 
Saxon nor its opposite, but a character 
formed upon a hybridization which is 
adapting itself to a powerful environ- 
ment. By conscious effort we may soft- 
en and polish and train this character; 
but here is our greatest danger. Nature 
adapts herself to need, exigency, influ- 
ence; but a conscious fight against the 
demand of character is as futile in nations 
as in individuals. The good thing is to 
play the forces of character as nearly as 
practicable to righteous ends. A strong 
nature must have room, a strong people 
must also have room. They will take 
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room; they always have taken it; and, 
moreover, at length they have lost it, be- 
cause they have done wrong with them- 
selves. The Latin races took room; they 
did wrong with themselves and lost it. 
We shall take room, and if we do wrong 
with ourselves in that room we will 
lose it. 

The author of the book under review 
takes the sentimentalist’s view of com- 
mercial expansion. Quoting a states- 
man’s saying: “ The increase of our rev- 
enue is the subject of our care as much 
as our trade; ’tis that must maintain our 
force when twenty accidents may inter- 
rupt our trade; ’tis that must make us a 
nation in India,’ he adds: “ The man 
who talked and thought thus, tho a great 
instrument of expansion, was not an in- 
strument of expansion by the power of 
righteousness.’ Now, in fact, no mat- 
ter how righteous or unrighteous the man 
was, his words were perfectly righteous 
and proper; they were statesmanlike 
words. Increase of revenue is not neces- 
sarily unrighteous, nor is expansion of 
trade unrighteous. The nation that neg- 
lects to have a care for adequate reve- 
nuesand necessary trade-growthis soon to 
be a decadent nation. In the moment of 
great national exigency every nerve of 
force must be fed by revenue. At the 
full tide of national prosperity you will 
find all the channels of the world brim- 
ming with the tide of the nation’s trade. 
Trade and revenue must ebb and flow 
with the health and strength of a nation. 
Of course there are unrighteous revenues 
and unrighteous trade furthered and 
manipulated by unrighteous men; but we 
must not lose sight of the tremendous 
necessity of adequate national revenues 
and healthy trade expansion by narrow- 
ing our eyes to the Pharisee’s measure 
of righteousness. 

In the essay on “ Relative Ethics,” with 
which the book concludes, we feel a lack 
on the author’s part. He seems not to 
dissociate abstract ethical theory from 
that practice of ethics which is neces- 
sarily modified by conditions which can 
only be altered by the slowest and most 
ungovernable forces. Race traits, the 
accumulated influences of generations 
and climate, and soil and opportunity, 
and the inevitable drift of national des- 
tiny caused by all operating forces ex- 
trinsic and intrinsic, must both acceler- 
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ate and hinder the evolution of high 
moral rectitude. The preached ethics 
always outstrip the practiced ethics. We 
do not think it safe to prophesy of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization from the basis of any 
past or perishing civilization. Doubtless 
England began wrong in her colonial 
practice; but she has moved on the line 
of a strong ethical development, and at 
present her colonies are free, prosperous, 
loyal and happy. If we, too, move up 
the slope of right in developing our colo- 
nial possessions toward a fulfillment of 
freedom, prosperity, loyalty and happi- 
ness, we need not fear the effect of ex- 
pansion of territory and trade. The 
only unknown quantity in the problem is 
character. If we have character ade- 
quate to our opportunity, we shall soon 
show ourselves and the world that Anglo- 
Saxon civilization is safe in our hands. 

Anglo-Saxons and Others is a book full 
of a stimulating thoughtfulness, and cer- 
tainly in many ways discloses a mind 
stored with the facts of life and of his- 
tory and literature. One may dissent 
with polemic energy from nearly half the 
author’s opinions and yet gather from his 
pages impressions and suggestions of 
most decided value. It is, indeed, long 
since we read a more interesting and 
tonic little book. | 

& | 

STAR NAMES AND THEIR MEANINGS. 
By. Richard. Hinckley Allen. \( Gate 
Steckhert, New York and London.) 
Students of the starry heavens will find 
something to their purpose in this vol- 
ume. It is a compendious, scholarly, 
and at the same time literary exposition 
of star-names. These names are traced 
with patient research through Arab, 
Chinese, Indian, Persian, Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek and modern 
literature. Due note is taken, so far as 
the author’s intuition goes, of every 
name which in literature or astronomy 
has become fixed to a star. The work has 
imposed on the author an amount of la- 
bor which is out of all proportion to the 
five or six hundred octavo pages which 
compose his volume. We have a slight 
hint at the breadth of learning required 
in the preparation of the work in its ded- 
ication to Yale’s distinguished professors, 
both, alas, no more, the mathematician, 
Newton, and the even more distinguished 
orientalist, Whitney. The amount of 
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astronomical proficiency displayed in the 
work is by no means inconsiderable, but 
the variety of philological attainment 
and the patient research in many diffi- 
cult and ancient literatures would have 
discouraged any scholar who did not 
know himself to be equipped with a stout 
heart and ample learning. The mass of 
knowledge involved in these star-names 
is endless, but, like the starry heavens 
themselves, to an unknowing eye, it is 
spread out all over the vault in a great 
mass of bright confusing points, with- 
out order and without meaning. Mr. 
Allen goes to work in a systematic way, 
introducing the student without con- 
fusion to all this mass of legend, astrol- 
ogy, mythic, poetic and historic lore, 
which is imbedded in the naming and 
grouping of the celestial geography. He 
lays out a broad belt of order through 
the confusion by beginning with the So- 
lar and the Lunar Zodiac. Then comes 
the descriptive catalog of the constella- 
tions, one by one in alphabetic order, 
and each diademed with all its stars and 
every star with all the names it ever bore. 
The Galaxy, treated in a similar way, fol- 
lows. The book is rounded up with a 
General Index and a Special Index of 
Arabic names, both models in their way. 
As a whole, the book will appeal to any 
one who has force and interest enough 
in the stars to care for their nomen- 
clature, groups and characters in the 
sky. It will reward him with admission 
into a vast world of human speculation, 
wonder, thought and imagination, which 
lies spread out over the heavens in the 
bright mystery and confusion of these 
star-names. Mr. Allen has carried 
through a work which very few scholars 
have been stout of heart enough to set 
their hand to. 


MontcaLM AND Wo tre. By Francis 
Parkman, illustrated by 45 photogravure 
prints. (Little, Brown & Co. 2 vols. 
$6.00.) Nothing of Mr. Parkman’s work 
needs new commendation at this late day. 
It is all of it unsurpassed, and some of it 
unsurpassable, in interest and value. No 
work of fiction has more of vividly told 
adventures than this account of the con- 
clusion of the great struggle for the su- 
premacy of the French or English on 
this continent, while the author’s style is 
as limpid, as rapid, and as picturesque as 
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a clear flowing mountain torrent. Time 
but increases the value of such books, for 
Parkman’s work was so thorough that it 
is improbable that further documentary 
sources of information will be discov- 
ered than those to which he had access, 
and of which he made such excellent use. 
So deep was his insight, so broad and 
comprehensive his views, so impartial 
his judgment, that the unprejudiced 
reader feels no disposition to dispute the 
correctness of his conclusions. That 
even Parkman may be misinterpreted by 
careless or prejudiced readers we must 
admit, having heard well educated Ca- 
nadians asserting, with many evidences 
of belief in their own assertions, that 
“Parkman proves that the expulsion of 
the Acadians had been entirely due to the 
New Englanders, instead of in any sense 
to the English.”” To such readers the 
perusal of history can be of little benefit. 
Were not John Winslow and the New 
Englanders whom he led under the or- 
ders of the English Government ? And 
do not the pages of Winslow’s diary, as 
quoted by Parkman, give abundant proof 
that the cruel task was little to his liking, 
advisable as it might seem to those in 
authority ? We advise even those who 
think they know their Parkman thor- 
oughly to turn over again his ever sound 
and entertaining pages. 


Henry Knox. A Soldier of the Revo- 
lution. By Noah Brookes. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.) Major-General Knox 
was one of the most valuable of the many 
valuable officers of the poor, ragged, ill- 
disciplined and ill-fed, but valiant little 
armies of the American Revolution. 
A natural lover of books, tho little 
taught, the young Henry Knox became 
well informed by well chosen reading. A 
gentleman in all his instincts, handsome 
of face and fine of figure, he married into 
the class for which nature had fitted him, 
tho the bride’s parents, belonging to 
the Tory aristocracy of the rigid little 
city of Boston, did not appreciate the 
fact. A soldier without a particle of 
training save that which comes from in- 
clination and a careful study of as many 
books upon the subject of war as_ he 
could lay his hand upon; a man of integ- 
rity, large hopefulness, generosity, and 
mental and physical vigor—such was 
Henry Knox, the untaught but well-read 
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book seller, whose first military experi- 
ence was gained in the ranks of a 
“trained band,” which he entered at the 
age of eighteen. He became eventually 
a Major-General in the service of the 
republic he had helped to establish. It 
is well that in these days of a revival of 
interest in the beginnings of our country 
a life of General Knox should be writ- 
ten. The present one belongs to the Put- 
nams? =; Ment ote Enetoy *“tseries, and, 
within its limitations, is not unworthy of 
praise, but surely a more complete and 
discriminating biography is not beyond 
the meed of the honored friend of Wash- 
ington, Nathaniel Greene and the Ad- 
amses, and of the founder of the Order 
of the Cincinnati. 


VENGEANCE IS MINE. By Andrew 
Balfour. (New York: New Amster- 
dam Book Company. $1.50.) This is 
a rattling romance of the days of the 
first Napoleon, with love and adventure, 
exciting scenes and hair-breadth escapes. 
The telling is well suited to the lively 
scenes and incidents which vary engag- 
ingly as the current of action rushes 
along. It is by no means a great story, 
but it is keenly alive with interest and 
well worth an idle hour’s attention. It is 
well illustrated. 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO PARIS AND THE 
EXPOSITION OF 1900 (New York: Har- 
per Brothers. . $1.00), 3s a°pfactical 
guide to lead the visitor to Paris and the 
great Exposition. Its “ suggestions con- 
cerning the trip from New York to 
Paris” are based upon full knowledge; 
they are plain and of easy comprehension, 
giving many details. Maps of Paris and 
the Exposition grounds are given. Di- 
rections how to travel, how to secure 
lodging and board, and how to avoid a 
thousand and one annoyances and unnec- 
essary expenses are supplemented by lists 
of French phrases and many hotels, res- 
‘taurants, the railways, and, indeed, al- 
most everything one would desire to 
know. It is a handy and valuable little 
book for the tourist’s pocket. 


Busuipo: The Soul of Japan. An Ex- 
position of Japanese Thought. By Inazo 
Nitobe, A.M., Ph.D., Professor in the 
Imperial College, Sapporo, Japan. ( Phil- 
adelphia: The Leeds & Biddle Co. 
$1.00.) Bushido is the Japanese word for 
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chivalry, and this little treatise by Dr. 
Nitobe is most interesting as a presenta- 
tion of the precepts of Japanese knight- 
hood, upon which, he tells us, very large- 
ly rest the morals and religion of his 
countrymen. Unquestionably the exposi- 
tion of Japanese character from within is 
authentic. We feel this as we read. Of 
course the work has its narrow limita- 
tions and shows the restrictions of race 
and taste; but Dr. Nitobe thinks clearly 
and expresses himself with directness 
and brevity. His book must be accepted 
as a distinct contribution to the rapidly 
growing literature touching Japanese - 
life, morals, religion and history. 

SmitH CoLLece Stories. Ten Stories 
by Josephine Dodge Daskam. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
As college stories go these are well 
enough. They are bright, breezy, full of 
mischievous doings, fairly on a par with 
the stories we have had about young 
men’s college life. The style is. girlish, 
as it should be, and the adventures, es- 
capades (to call them so), and exciting 
experiences all have a rustle of crisp 
skirts in them and suggest an atmosphere 
of dainty perfumes. We should think 
that every Smith College woman and 
girl would read these stories. What the 
faculty will say we do not dare predict. 
The publishers have done their part not- 


‘ably well in giving a handsome dress to 


this saucy and airily feminine book. 


THE Reset. By H. B. Marnott Wat- 
son. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.) A historical romance, or rather 
a romance with a color of history, the 
scene of which is in England during the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century. 
The author, after the fashion now so 
prevalent, dubs himself editor and pre- 
tends that his story is a “ Memoir of An- 
thony, Fourth Earl of Cherwell, Includ- 
ing an Account of the Rising at Taunton 
in 1684, compiled and set forth by his 
cousin, Sir Hilary Mace, Bart., Custos 
Rotulorum for the County of Wilts.” It 
is a lively story of intrigue and adven- 
ture, well written, yet in a style some- 
what affected. The interest never flags, 
and the atmosphere, whether true to the 
time or not, is consistent with the spirit 
of the story and the nature of the civiliza- 
tion sketched. 


EDITORIALS: 


The Fruit of the Great 
Conference. 


Ir was not to be expected that such an 
Ecumenical Conference as that which 
has held eleven days’ session in this city 
would discover anything or settle any- 
thing. It offers no opportunity for a 
real discussion of missionary methods; 
that must be had in smaller conferences 
of missionaries and mission boards. Its 


work and its use are quite other than. 


this. : 

It is not deliberative so much as it is 
declarative. It declares the unity of all 
the Protestant churches of Christendom 
in the work of converting the world, and 
the immeasurable importance of that 
work. It is a demonstration of collect- 
ive purpose and power, rather than a 
meeting for consultation and _ conclu- 
sions. It was a real ecumenical con- 
ference of Protestant Christianity. By 
a regrettable weakness of those in charge 
the Unitarian and the Universalist mis- 
sionary bodies were not invited, tho we 
_believe the Unitarians have no organ- 
ized foreign mission board, only a van- 
ishing missionary, but the Universalists 
do have one and should have been rec- 
ognized. Some four hundred societies 
were invited; and all but one accepted 
and were present by delegates, or by a 
message of adherence and good will. All 
but one, for the Anglican Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, a High 
Church society, declined, on the ground, 
we ‘believe, that the sects have no com- 
mission from Christ; but the much larg- 
er and more active Anglican Church 
Missionary Society was fully repre- 
seated. So this was, for Protestant 
Christianity, of all languages and na- 
tions, a really ecumenical meeting. 

It- was a demonstration to Christians 
of Christian unity. There was not an 
unbrotherly or divisive word spoken by 
sect against sect all through the meet- 
ings. The members felt that they had 
one task and purpose. Had they met to 
talk about unity, they might have quar- 
reled; but how could they be other than 


one in the great object which the Church 
has at heart, the bringing of the world 
to Christ? This expression of unity of 
purpose will react upon the management 
of the societies and upon the workers in 
the field. They will be the more ready 
to bury all jealousy, and to help each 
other, and to yield to each other for 
Christ’s sake. 

It was a demonstration to the world 
of the unity of the various Churches. 
Those who are not within the Church, 
and who thus do not feel its heart-beats, 
are apt to think of the denominations 
as conflicting bodies. So they are, but 
it is only in very minor things. In the 
ereat things they are one; and more and 
more every year they feel their unity 
and recognize the insignificance of the 
things in which they differ. What are 
all the fine Points of Calvinism to the 
Cross of Christ? What are methods of 
government or orders of the ministry to 
the conversion of the soul? The world 
hears of Baptists and Methodists and 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists, and next month the 
big denominations will be holding their 
separate meetings in the sight of the 
world; it is well that the world should 
see them all gathered in one great meet- 
ing, full of enthusiasm for Church and 
for man, and displaying that unity which 
exists deep down in the heart, and which 
rises to sight none too often. 

It was a demonstration to the world 
of the power of the Church. The meet- 
ings were enormous, four of five held at 
once in the biggest halls and churches, 
and all crowded. ‘The world had to see 
that the Church amounts to not a little. 
The yellow journals placarded their 
wagons with “ All About the Missionary 
Conference,” and the car conductors, 
when they saw a crowd waiting on a cor- 
ner called out, not “ Broadway,” but 
“Carnegie Hall.” When the yellow 
journals and the car conductors “ caught 
on,’ we may be sure that the Confer- 
ence’s witness for the truth had attracted 
attention. Men that are given to gibes 
have been compelled to see that missions 
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are of great interest to a multitude of 
people, and that those engaged in them 
are noble and sensible men. Such a 
magnificent speech as that of Mr. Har- 
rison’s will be translated into a multi- 
tude of languages, and will be quoted 
and have its influence as the utterance 
not of a missionary or a preacher, but of 
a lawyer, a general, a President of the 
United States. In such ways as this the 
faith and the enthusiasm for missions 
will be greatly increased. 

There was in the Conference no great 
opportunity for discussion. On one sub- 
ject, that of the self-support of mission 
churches, it seemed that discussion was 
hardly allowed. All the appointed 
speakers were on one side, and it so hap- 
pened that of those who sent up their 
names to speak, those who were called to 
the. platform were all on the same side. 
An extremely important question was 
scarce more than incidentally raised, that 
of the relation between the missionaries 
and the native pastors and helpers. One 
missionary from Syria spoke of the dan- 
ger of the churches on reaching self- 
support becoming independent of mis- 
sionary control. But precisely that in- 
dependence is what is the goal of wise 
missionary purpose. There are just two 
theories of the relation between mission- 
ary and native helper; one is that of 
master and: servant, the other that of 
brother and brother. The latter is the 
Christian theory; the other is vitiated by 
the hateful spirit of caste. 

A question, not half so easy as most 
folks seem to think, was brought up in 
one of the meetings, that of the duty of 
the mission church in case polygamists 
are converted in lands where polygamy 
is legalized. We have said enough when 
we recall that there was polygamy in the 
times of the early Christian Church, and 
that Paul was satisfied to say that no 
polygamist should be ordained as pastor 
or deacon; and when we consider that 1t 
may be a terrible thing to arive a legal 
wife and her children out of her hus- 
band’s home. 

Questions of theology came up scarce 
more than once, when Dr. Pierson took 
umbrage at Bishop Thoburn’s remark 
that the missionary must rather preach 
Christ than the Book. He thought he 
smelt heresy, and with characteristic im- 
petuosity he leaped to the defense of in- 
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spired and inerrant Scripture. Bishop 
Thoburn remarked afterward that it was 
a cranky utterance that did not need re- 
ply, and he was right. When one re- 
members the hot discussion of ten years 
ago in theology in the world of missions, 
and considers the present peace under 
the rule of tolerance thus attacked, and 
thefresh strength which theold American 
3oard has since achieved, one wonders 
that so much pother could have been 
made, and so much injury done for so 
small a cause. 

The country and the world, and the 
world wide cause of missions, have re- 
ceived a blessing in this Conference’ We 
may well*believe that if another such 
conference should be called in Berlin 
twelve years hence, it might report a 
growth of the Church in pagan lands 
more wonderful than anything yet 
known. We do not say that this cen- 
tury will find the whole world converted 
to the Christian faith, and such prophe- 
cies of exhortations we leave to the en- 
thusiasm of young people’s meetings, or 
the Students’ Volunteer speakers; but 
we do believe that we may expect both 
steady and rapid progress, such as ought 
to stir the heart of us that look on, as it 
will answer the faith of those whom we 
send to gather in the nations. 

st 


The Approaching Campaign 


WE are now within a few weeks of the 
national conventions. Many of the 
State conventions have been held, and in 
their platforms the issues of the coming 
campaign have taken shape. The gen- 
eral drift of political opinion is more 
favorable to the Republican party now 
than it was two months ago. The sharp 
protests of the party’s press against un- 
wise projects of legislation have imposed 
wholesome restraint upon the leaders. 
They have become cautious. The amemd- 
ment of the Porto Rico tariff bill, due to 
protests in and out of Congress, has had 
a conciliatory effect in States where re- 
volt was growing. Thus, the Repub- 
licans of Indiana, in a harmonious con- 
vention, now express “ unhesitating ap- 
proval of the legislation of Congress in 
respect to our newly-acquired posses- 
sions.” The President’s excellent ap- 
pointments for the island allay in some 
measure the irritation caused by the fail- 
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ure to grant free trade immediately. The 
ship subsidy bill has been laid aside, and 
other dangerous questions will probably 
be avoided by an early adjournment. 
The new policy of restraint and caution 
finds reward in party union where di- 
vision seemed impending. The opposi- 
tion, deprived of new points for attack, 
is chiefly concerned with the attempts of 
a minority to modify its old platform. 

With respect to national caindidates 
there has been no change in the situa- 
tion. The President will be renominated 
hy acclamation, of course, and Mr. 
}ryan’s supremacy on the other side is 
unchallenged. The Admiral is thus far 
a negligible quantity. The platforms are 
already completed in the public mind. 
Mr. Bryan positively declines to place 
silver in the background. He denies a 
report that he recently consented to set 
imperialism and trusts above it; 
‘money ”’ stands first in his lst, and he 
gives notice that he shall continue “to 
oppose the gold standard.” The plat- 
form adopted under his direction by the 
Democrats and Populists of Nebraska 
shows that by this he means “the im- 
mediate restoration of the free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one;”’ 
or, as Altgeld has explained, the reduc- 
tion of the purchasing power of the 
American dollar by one-half. Eastern 
Democrats, believing that open loyalty 
to the old silver doctrine must be fatal, 
will strive to prevent any reference to 
that doctrme in the new platform beyond 
a very brief and formal reaffirmation of 
the platform of 1896. They expect to 
accomplish nothing more, and they may 
Peameven in this.) *\-4 

The Republican conventions have dis- 
closed scarcely a trace of opposition to 
the Government’s policy concerning the 
Filipinos. The President’s course is 
most heartily commended. There has 
been practically a unanimous vote of ap- 
proval. The islands must be kept; the 
insurrection must be suppressed; the 
people are to have the benefits of Ameri- 
can institutions and are to enjoy local 
self-government up to the measure of 
their ability. Independence and a pro- 
tectorate are opposed with the familiar 
and forcible arguments which need not 
be repeated here. The Democrats will 
demand for the Filipinos independence 
and protection against foreign Powers, 
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after a stable government shall have 
been set up by us. Upon this issue 
which are added protests against an im- 
perialism which the American people 
would never approve or tolerate, and a 
‘militarism ” not less obnoxious to vot- 
ers .of all partie mocrats wiil 
place their chief reliance. But there are 
no signs that they will be aided by a pop- 
ular revolt against the present policy of 
the Government. This talk about im- 
perialism and the subjection of 75,000,- 
ooo of Americans to the “ militarism ”’ 
of an army of 100,000 men 1s ridiculous 
to the intelligent and thoughtful. Some 
say that our citizens of German birth or 
descent, and the workingmen generally, 
will be moved by it. We do not think 
S@nas sbue- other, oreataisciic, inom, tic 
Democratic point of view, 1s the trusts. 
But the Republican State platforms do 
not defend the trusts; they attack and 
denounce them, attempting, however, to 
discriminate between those which are 1l- 
legal and harmful and others which are 
not. Both parties ignore the fact that 
all the so-called trusts are now legal cor- 
porations. It is unfortunate that the 
merits of the. trust or corporation prob- 
lem are so obscured in partisan politics 
by ignorance, prejudice and demagogy. 
The great corporations ought not to “be 
destroyed, and will not be. They should 
be subjected to supervision and regula- 
tion: and existing laws for the punish- 
ment of crime and the promotion of jus- 
tice should be enforced to suppress the 
evils associated with some of them. The 
weight of this issue in the coming elec- 
tion cannot be closely measured. As 
against the ruling party, it will depend 
largely upon the force of such prejudice 
as is shown by a majority of the follow- 
ers of Mr. Bryan in their denunciation 
of banks and the “ money power,” a pre]- 
udice which some acts and projectsof Re- 
publican leaders have tended to confirm. 
The opposition, committed to the doc- 
trines of the Chicago platform by the 
nomination of Bryan, and by a reaffirma- 
tion of that platform, must contend 
against the influence of that general 
prosperity which has so clearly disproved 
his arguments about silver and prices ; 
it will “be confronted by the widespread 
increase of wages, and by. the alae hos- 
tilitv of business interests alarmed by the 
threat of Bryanite success. We can see 
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no. possible gains by which the combined 
Democrats and Populists may overcome 
these and other disadvantages at the na- 
tional election. 


The American Claims in 
Turkey. 


Tue air has been full of rumors of 
pressure put by this Government on Tur- 
key to pay the claims which have been 
recognized as just, but the payment of 
which has been constantly delayed. Eu- 
ropean Powers have similar claims, but 
mutual jealousies,and the fear of starting 
a general war, have prevented them from 
insisting on payment. We have no such 
reason for fear. Our action would com- 
plicate nothing, and with us it is simply 
a question of patience or prudence. Pa- 
tience might well be exhausted, and pru- 
dence looks both ways. 

These claims arose mainly from the 
destruction of the mission buildings in 
Harptt, not by a common mob, but by a 
mob led by soldiers and officers of the 
Turkish army during the massacres. 
Three times the Sultan has promised our 
Minister, Mr. Straus, that the claims of 
$100,000 should be paid, but the money 
was no more received than during the 
incumbency of his predecessor, President 
Angell. The Porte had no money; the 
Porte would settle this claim with those 
of other Powers; the Porte must make 
an investigation—any and every excuse 
was made, after the usual dilatory Turk- 
ish fashion. At last Mr. Straus, a Dem- 
ocrat who had served in Constantinople 
as Minister under President Cleveland, 
and who has been induced, against his 
own interests, to take the post again in 
the emergency, was tired out at these 
promises and evasions, felt that nothing 
more could be done at that end of the 
line, and returned to this country to ad- 
vise with the President in the case. It 
was evident that a threat was necessary, 
and it is evident that, after the fashion 
of diplomatic threats, our Government 
has given the Porte warning that it must 
keep its promise in the near future, or 
we will do something. The Porte is evi- 
dently disturbed and hopes to satisfy us 
by giving certain other privileges asked, 
sueh as irades for rebuilding at Harptt 
and elsewhere. This is another evasion 
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of the real issue, but it seems to be 
thought at Constantinople that we are 
merely blustering, and that when the 
Presidential campaign is over we shall 
settle down again to let things be as they 
were, and forget the damages for which 
we have sought payment. A suggestion 
has been made by the Porte that the 
Turkish Government might order a war 
vessel in this country, and pay for it an 
extra price, which shall be given over 
by the contractor to this Government in 
payment of our claims, so that the pay- 
ment should not be a precedent for other 
Powers to press their claims. We be- 
lieve that this suggestion was made 
months ago to Mr. Straus, and it has 
been now renewed. Even if it be really 
in earnest, it is not one that could be 
honorably accepted, nor would it deceive 
any other Power. 

We presume that the implied threats 
will serve their purpose, and that Tur- 
key will pay. We may have to break off 
diplomatic relations, and we may have 
to send war vessels to the Turkish coast. 
Under no circumstances would we have 
to declare war, altho an act of hostility 
might be necessary. It has been sug- 
gested that we might seize the custom- 
house at Smyrna, or take an island, such 
as Rhodes or Mitylene, but we do not be- 
lieve we should have to go so far. Yet 
the possibility of it must be kept in mind. 
We cannot deal with Turkey as we 
would with a civilized Power. She must 
be treated like China or Morocco. With 
Turkey there is no applicable binding 
law, because she has no standard of in- 
ternational obligation. We may, if Tur- 
key is stubborn, or thinks she will be 
backed by Russia or Germany, be com- 
pelled to make our threat good. If that 


time should come, we hope our Govern- 


ment will carefully consider the alter- 
natives before it. If the European fleets 
in the Mediterranean did not interpose 
a veto, we could collect our claim from 
a custom-house in Smyrna or Rhodes, 
but it must not be forgotten that Turkey 
has a port also in the Persian Gulf, with 
considerable commerce, where no fleet but 
that of England could say us nay, quite 
accessible to our, vessels going and com- 
ing by the Suez Canal. To enter the 
sea of Marmora, and threaten Constan-— 
tinople, as some have hastily suggested, 
would be a serious task, 
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The Dearth of Naval Officers. 


WE call attention to the shameful pov- 
erty of the American navy in officers as 
shown in the remarkable article by Mr. 
Park Benjamin. The fault is with Con- 
gress, and not with Secretary Long, who 
has made excellent recommendations 
that have not been carried out. There 
are absolutely no officers to command 
the new vessels, and the number of stu- 
dents in the Naval Academy should be 
speedily doubled. Other illustrations 
we could give of the poverty in men. 
Lieutenant-Commander John C. Colwell, 
Naval Attaché at London, broke down 
his health by his arduous work during the 
war, mainly in securing coal along the 
Mediterranean for the purpose of pre- 
venting Admiral Camara from getting it. 


_ .He bought $3,000,000 worth of coal, and 


until the matter is adjusted in some 
way that sum is charged against his pay, 
because of some red tape. The end of 
Lieutenant-Commander Colwell’s service 
as attaché found him broken down in 
health and unfitted for duty. Certain 
distinguished London physicians united 
in a certificate to the Navy Department 
to this effect, and recommended that he 
be given a few weeks’ leave for purposes 
of rest and recuperation. The request 
was denied, and orders were sent him to 
proceed from London to Manila; this on 
the ground of the dearth of officers. In- 
stead of that, he has gone to the hospital. 
Another instance was that of Lieutenant 
J. W. Gillmore, who was captured by the 
Filipinos and underwent extraordinary 
hardships, only to find himself confront- 
ed immediately after his arrival in this 
country with peremptory orders to sea 
as executive officer of the ‘“ Prairie,” 


probably the most arduous and difficult — 


position on the ship. It is said that only 
by the exercise of strong influence he 
succeeded in getting these orders 
rescinded. 

The officers of the Naval Academy 
now number no more than are necessary 
to supply the two practice ships for the 
summer cruise. It remains to be seen 
where others will be found to look after 
the youngsters who enter in May, and 
usually remain at Annapolis during the 
summer. 

It should be noted, by the way, that 
two practice ships have been sent to the 
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Naval Academy this year. One of these 
is the new ‘‘ Chesapeake,”’ especially con- 
structed as a practice vessel for the 
school, at a cost of some quarter of a mil- ° 
lion dollars. She is a sailing craft, and 
hence of obsolete type, and is the Con- 
gressional idea of what ought to be sup- 
plied to the Academy despite the repeated 
demands of the best qualified officers in 
the navy for a thoroughly equipped up- 
to-date steam cruiser. She seems to have 
been “ modernized,” however, by stuffing 
her so full of apparatus that, as one irate 
naval officer remarked the other day, 
“there is no way of getting at anything 
in her, unless you move everything else.” 
She now proves inadequate to accommo- 
date the cadets even before she makes her 
maiden cruise, and has been supplement- 
ed by the steam gun-boat “ Newport; ” 
so that two sets of officers are required | 
instead of one. The wisdom and econ- 
omy of this, being subtle, is not easily 
grasped by ordinary intellects. 


& 
French Disfavor of Catholicism. 


It is impossible for the ordinary 
American to discover any reasonable ex- 
planation for the apparent rancor of the 
French Liberals toward the Catholic 
clergy. It has seemed like the Satanic 
hostility which a vicious atheism some- 
times displays toward the idea of God, 
because it hates the idea of divine rule 
and justice. And yet, where religion 
shows itself lovely it can hardly fail to 
inspire respect. In this country there is 
no such feeling toward the churches, 
Catholic or Protestant. They are re- 
spected by nearly all, and they respect 
each other. Why is it so different in 
France? - 

In part it may be because the Catholic 
Church in France hates the Republic. It 
wants a king or an emperor. It is very 
unfortunate that it should; for it ought 
to be on the side of liberty and the peo- 
ple, but it is not. The attempt of cer- 
tain more liberal Catholics, led by Count 
de Mun, to “ rally ” to the defense of the 
State finds scant support. Even the at- 
tempt of the Pope, wise and well inten- 
tioned as it was, to harmonize Church 
and State has met with a dogged resist- 
ance. This folly is monumental and pro- 
vokes reprisal. 

But there is more, we fear, behind. 
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Such opposition to the Republic is symp- 
tomatic of some inner weakness or 
wrongfulness; and two articles by a 
French writer in The Contemporary Re- 
view for March and April expose wrong 
and even cruelty such as we could not 
have imagined to exist. M. Saint-Genix 
so fortifies his statements not only by 
official documents, but also by the testi- 
mony of the Catholic Bishop of Nancy, 
that it seems impossible not to believe 
their general truthfulness. 

In the first of his articles he shows 
what has been the marvelous growth of 
monasteries and convents of late years, 
and what are the ridiculous superstitions 
inculcated by the most popular religious 
teachers. The second article he devotes 
to the character of the convents, and the 
treatment which orphan girls receive 
who are committed to thé sisters for sup- 
port and training. There is a multitude 
of female “ congregations,’ such as the 
nuns of the Good Shepherd, which con- 
duct orphanages in the cities, which pick 
up illegitimate girls and orphans so as 
to save them from the irreligious train- 
ing they would have in the establish- 
ments provided by the State. These girls 
are taught to read, as the law requires, 
up to the age of thirteen, but most of the 
time is given to sewing, which brings in 
a handsome profit to the convent. They 
have regular hours. They rise in sum- 
mer at 5, and 5.30 in winter, and sew 
till 7, when they have prayers, breakfast 
and mass. Primary instruction con- 
tinues from 8 to 12, when an hour is al- 
lowed for dinner and recreation. Sew- 
ing again is required from 1 to 4, after 
which half an hour is allowed for colla- 
tion and recreation. Sewing is resumed 
from 4.30 to 7 or 7.30, according to the 
season of the year. The food is not nu- 
tritious enough, and the little slaves 
grow up pale and anemic. The morn- 
ing meal is bread soup; the dinner is 
vegetables and salad; a chunk of bread 
constitutes the four o’clock collation, and 
the soup with vegetables or salad is the 
evening meal. On Sunday they have a 
meat soup, and on Thursday bacon-pud- 
ding or sausage is allowed for change. 
Milk does not figure as an article of diet. 
Those over thirteen sew all day, from 
4.30 in summer and 5 in winter till 8 
Denil, Of LOvOrelL pens iivordersi tor 
work are pressing. The food remains 
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the same. A child of ten or twelve often 
has to make two chemises a day, and fail- 
ure means severe punishment. They 
grow up in this way, never being allowed 
outside the walls, absolute slaves, utterly 
cowed, and not permitted to speak to 
any relatives they may have except in 
the presence of a sister. Rarely they es- 
cape. They are kept in this slavery un- 
til they are worn out, so long as they are 
valuable, perhaps till twenty-five or thir- 
ty-five years old, and then when eyes and 
health fail, are dismissed with a single 
suit of clothes, rarely as much as a five- 
franc piece, perhaps a ticket to Paris, and 
then—what becomes of them? Mean- 
while the convent gets rich, receives 
money to support the poor orphans, and 
adds lands and chapels and buildings. 

We should not believe this horrible 
story, even with the specific testimony 
adduced, were it not for the testimony - 
of the Bishop of Nancy. As was his 
business he looked into the condition of 
the Orphanage of the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd at Nancy, and being unable to 
correct the evils he found he wrote a 
Latin letter to Rome. It was not in- 
tended that it should see the ight, but by 
some chance it was printed four years 
later in the Roman canonical periodical, 
Analecta Sanctae Sedis. He told how 
these girls earned a great deal of money 
for ten or twenty years, and then were 
‘turned out of doors without a situa- 
tion,” many of them having no relatives 
capable of looking after them, and thus 
“delivered up to all kinds of danger to 
every species of seduction from the-mo- 
ment of their departure.” He says: 

“Among the sixty young girls whom the 
nuns have sent off during the last year, all, 
with the exception of some two or three who 
did receive a little money in consequence of 
my representations and protests, have been 
turned adrift in this manner. Some of these, © 
to whom I had to give some help, assured me 
that efforts were being made .to entice them 
into houses of ill-fame. I protested to the 
Superioress-General. The only result I have 
been able to obtain is, as I have just said, a 
little money given to two or three for the pur- 
pose of enabling the nuns to affirm that they 
do not turn them all adrift under these condi- 
tions.” - 

We do not give all the worst of the 
Bishop’s letter. Its publication raised a 
storm; and now France is full of the 
scandal. The Bishop stands bravely by 
what he has said. The escaped victims 
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are reporting their stories in the papers, 
and the Government is sharply investi- 
gating the facts. The Roman authori- 
ties did nothing to put a stop to the hor- 
rors described; but they did hear of the 
growth and success of this particular es- 
tablishment at Nancy, and decided in its 
favor, and Cardinal Mazzella wrote a let- 
ter dated December toth, 1899, to the 
Bishop of Angers, who had defended the 
Sisters, congratulating him on his suc- 
cess before the authorities in Rome. This 
is the same Jesuit cardinal who drew up 
the formula which Dr. Mivart refused to 
_ sien. 

France believes these charges, except 
the France which reads La Croix; and 
even that paper was compelled to pub- 
lish a letter from the Bishop of Nancy 
declaring that they were true. Is it the 
duty of Catholics to defend such cruel- 
ties? Is it right to conceal and deny 
them? Is not light better than darkness? 
Are not the true friends of the Catholic 
Church those who are willing to see 
abuses and correct them? We give great 
honor to the Bishop of Nancy, and to 
those Catholics in this country who see 
and denounce devotional puerilities and 
wrongs, and who are honestly trying to 
make their Church without spot or blem- 
ish or any such thing. 

This is nothing for Protestants to 
make ammunition of. That would be 
quite unworthy. Protestants have faults 
enough that need to be cured, and 
sometimes fearful scandals have been 
discovered in American orphanages; but 
no stich condition as is described in 
France could possibly exist or continue 
here in any Protestant or Catholic insti- 
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THE New York University is to have 
aeecetiall) of Kame,’..and a ‘generous 
friend, said to be Miss Helen Gould, has 
given $100,000 for it. It will have on 
the wall two hundred panels, represent- 
ing distinguished Americans. Every 
one must have been born in this coun- 
try, and have been dead at least ten 
years; and the list of fame is to be fixed 
by the majority vote of a hundred 
judges, composed of college presidents, 
professors, publicists, authors, etc. It 
is an interesting, almost an amusing, 
scheme. In this country we are not 
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much given to the French Academy 
style of crowning men of distinction, 
living or dead, by official vote ; indeed, it 
seems a bit foreign to our democratic 
ideas, which let glory and fame take care 
of themselves. But a Hall of Fame will 
at least have the merit of stirring up 
school children and others to cudgel 
their brains in getting up competing 
prize lists; indeed, we are told by Presi- 
dent McCracken that this is already be- 
ing done. We wonder that the Palmyra 
way of giving the palm is not adopted, 
with modifications, in some of our cities. 
There a principal street ran between 
two long rows of columns, and to each 
column, about the middle, was attached 
a shelf large enough to hold the bust of 
a citizen, and under the shelf was en- 
graved his name and his claims of dis- 
tinction. Why should not New York 
have a colonnade along the side of some 
park, where the friends of any man of 
minor distinction, a Mayor, a Tammany 
chief;a, “University . President,’ or | any 
other considerable official or public bene- 
factor might, under proper restrictions, 
add a column and a bust or statue, for 
eternal remembrance and for the adorn- 
ment of the metropolis? We commend 
the idea to the architects who are offer- 
ing plans for the * beautification ” of the 
city. 
Td 


A GREAT victory was scored the other 
day in Louisville, Ky., for justice in elec- 
tions. In the last election at one of the 
precincts in Louisville, the officers in 
charge under the Goebel law, being all 
Democrats, arbitrarily established a poll- 
ing place some distance from the loca- 
tion originally fixed, giving no notice to 
the voters thereof; and then when the 
men came to vote they put the Goebelite 
voters on one line and the Republican 
and negro voters on another, and called 
up those in the first line with many a 
knowing wink, one after another, to cast 
their votes with all deliberation, and they 
allowed no chance for the Republican vot- 
ers, who were kept kicking their heels 
against the sidewalk until the polls were 
closed. They were brought for trial be- 
fore Judge Evans of the United States 
District Court and convicted under in- 
structions from the judge as to the law 
and the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
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Constitution. The case was prosecuted 
by District-Attorney Hill, a man of great 
intelligence and ability, a native of the 
Kentucky mountains, who deserves much 
credit for his action in the maintenance of 
the rights of the people against men who 
are more dangerous than outlaws. An- 
other case, quite as important, is that of a 
negro who was convicted in Texas, and 
appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court, on the ground that negroes were 
discriminated against in Texas as jurors 
on account of their color. Two negro 
lawyers conducted the case, and the court 
reversed the judgment and ordered a new 
trial. A good deal of patience and labor 
and suffering will set wrongs right. 
& 


....lhe old prophecy that in a cen- 
tury Europe would be either Republican 
or Cossack has been re-edited and en- 
larged by a professor in the University of 
Montpellier, France, by the name of G. 
Vacher de Lapouge, and the prophecy is 
really interesting to Americans. He 
says that the number of nations in the 
world is being reduced by conquest and 
annexation, and that by and by this tend- 
ency of great nations to absorb small 
ones will end in two only being left, and 
that these two will carry on a war of 
ruthless extermination. In about two 
centuries the whole world will be either 
American or Russian; everything else 
will have been swallowed up either by the 
Czar or the United States. In his opin- 
ion the ultimate victory will rest with 
us, but the conquest of the Czar would 
leave much more freedom to the individ- 
ual. The professor does not seem to be 
extremely well acquainted with Ameri- 
can affairs, judging from the fact that 
he comments with great pointedness on 
an Ohio law, which, he declares, punishes 
violence to women in a way that has 
never been more than suggested. 

....Mr. Bryan’s proposed policy to- 
ward the Philippine Islands simply re- 
peats that offered by Senator Hoar in his 
eloquent speech in the Senate. It is the 
reduction of the islands to order, the be- 
stowment upon them of independence, 
and the protection of them against for- 
eign aggression. Protection has all the 
dangers and responsibilities of proprie- 
torship, and more. If we are to defend 
the independent islands against attack, 
we must have as big an army and navy 
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as if we owned them. We must see to it 
that they do not provoke aggression by- 
injustice or cruelty to foreigners; and 
that means much more than looking on 
at a distance. They would be like the so- 
called independent States in India, with 
a native maharajah, but ruled by a Brit- 
ish Resident. The proposition is either 
deceptive or impracticable. 


....Governor Roosevelt should not be 
asked to be a candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, and he declares that he will not be. 
The effort to put him on the ticket is not 
honestly in his interest but against it, 
and is designed to get him out of the, 
way of New York politicians, who cannot 
use him just as they would. His place is 
here, as Governor of New York, where 
the party needs him in the campaign; 
and four years later he will be a promi- 
nent candidate for the Presidential nom- 
ination. The most honored name thus 
far presented for the Vice-Presidency is 
that of Secretary Long, and we heartily 
indorse his nomination by the Massachu- 
setts Republican Convention. 


....Louisiana is said to be a French 
State, and certain policies that have pre- 
vailed in times past in France and Spain 


for the suppression of minorities and the 


assurance of elections that will please the 
powers that be would seem to have gained 
full control in Louisiana. Under the 
new Constitution, which wipes out the 
negro vote, the total vote for Governor is 
60,242, not a half more than is often cast 
in a single congressional district in Ohio. 
The Democratic majority over Repub- 
licans and Populists is 43,034, which 
proves the accomplishment of the purpose 
desired. But it is dishonest, and will in 
the end overreach itself. 


....Professor Mahaffy, and he is as 
good authority on the subject as there is, 
reports that among the Greek and Egyp- 
tian names in a list of manufacturers of 
beer, found among the Petrie papyri in 
Egypt, one that occurs a number of times 
is unmistakably, and very ‘curiously 
Smith, and this was 227 B. C. Sucha 
name does not seem to be Egyptian or 
Greek, and it is difficult to see how it was 
projected back into that ancient period. 
It may have been an abbreviation. We 
remember there was a Sminthian Apollo. 
Multitudinous bearers of the name may 
now claim a choice of derivations. 
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The Ecumenical Missionary 
Conference 


THE Ecumenical Conference on For- 
eign Missions closed on Tuesday after 
ten days of success such as probably no 
one anticipated, and which many would 
have thought absolutely impossible. The 
weather was perfect, the interest, even 
the enthusiasm, was constant and the 
crowds seemed to diminish not in the 
slightest. The program, full, complete 
and even complicated as it was, was car- 
ried through with little, if any, difficulty. 
The papers were of a high order, the 
discussions were intensely interesting and 
the general contribution to the literature 
of missions, and especially to the conduct 
of mission work, is something that can- 
not be measured for a long time to come. 
Carnegie Hall was filled to overflowing 
at every session, and hundreds were 
turned away, because the limit of the 
building under the fire department rules 
had been reached. The Central Presby- 
terian Church, where some of the alter- 
nate meetings were held, was crowded to 
the doors, and other churches, such as the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, the Union 
Methodist Episcopal, the Calvary Baptist, 
the Madison Avenue Reformed, were 
filled at the various Sectional Meetings. 

According to the plan the evening 
meetings were for the most part popular 
in their character, and there was speak- 
ing of great power. Exceptionally in- 
teresting were the business men’s meet- 


ing on Friday evening and the Young 


People’s meeting on Saturday evening. 
The former was presided over by Presi- 
dent Angell, of Michigan University, 
and addressed by Governor Northen, of 
Georgia; John H. Converse, of Phila- 
delphia; David G. Barkley, of Belfast, 
Ireland, formerly of the English Civil 
Service in India, and former Mayor 
Schieren, of Brooklyn, who paid a pleas- 
ant compliment to the often abused mis- 
sionary secretaries by calling on Dr. 
Scholl to set forth the business side of 
missions, as conducted by the Lutheran 
Board in Africa. At the Young People’s 
meeting Mr. John R. Mott presided, and 


addresses were made by ex-Chancellor 
W. T. McDowell, D.D., of Denver; Eu- 
gene Stock, of London, and Mr. Mott. 

Any effort to describe the total effect 
of the meeting would be almost impos- 
sible, it was so composite; there were 
scholarly papers, like that of Canon Ed- 
monds, Dr. W. T. A. Barber, Dr. George 
T. Purves and others. There were ad- 
dresses high in spiritual power, like those 
of Mr. Eugene Stock, Mr. Robert E. 
Speer and Mr. John R. Mott. There 
were impassioned orations, like those of 
Dr. William Ashmore, as he portrayed 
the China that in his vision was to be, of 
Dr. Jacob Chamberlain as he pled for 
the millions of India. Every phase of 
mission life, every problem of mission 
work, stood out with a distinctness that 
was almost startling. Men spake out of 
the depths of their experience, not out of 
the theories of their studies ; because they 
had to speak; because the great interests 
committed to their hands forced utter- 
ance. ‘Thus, as was inevitable, there was 
more or less of conflict, but no hostility ; 
claims were challenged with a force that 
was peremptory only to be set forth again 
with full insistence. 

One special feature was the large num- 
ber of missionaries. The plans that had 
been made contemplated about 300 to 
350; over 700 came, and they made them- 
selves manifest in the gatherings repre- 
senting the different fields and in the dis- 
cussions It was a peremptory time; mis- 
sionary, too, in the broadest sense; all 
the world was there, and a message came 
from every section, so that the Confer- 
ence was ecumenical in truth. In this 
connection the social reunions formed 
an especially pleasant feature. From 
India, China, Turkey, old friends met, 
exchanged salutations, recalled old scenes 
and friendships, and furnished practical 
illustrations of the comity which holds 
on the foreign field more effectively than 
at home. To these missionaries and to 
the delegates, too, New York delighted 
to show hospitality. The various social 
unions or clubs, Baptist, Congregation- 
al, Episcopal, Lutheran, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, gave lunches, banquets, recep- 
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tions, and Great Britain and her colonies, 
Germany, Scandinavia, Africa, found fel- 
lowship with men and women of kindred 
race, as well as with the hosts in whose 
veins runs the blood of all combined. 

The unexpected size strained the ar- 
rangements severely, yet all went through 
without serious jars, and while there was 
disappointment for many in failure to se- 
cure entrance to the central meetings, 
there was realization by all that it was 
in no sense due to lack of preparation, 
but to the interest in the great work, 
which far exceeded the ambitions even 
of the most sanguine, and alternate meet- 
ings of not less value were provided in 
full supply. 

The sessions in Carnegie Hall were 
never to be forgotten by those who saw 
and felt them, for they were something 
to be felt as well as seen. Morning after 
morning and evening after evening every 
seat was occupied, and as many stood as 
could gain admittance. There was the 
closest attention paid, not merely to the 
addresses, but to the papers. There was 
the enthusiasm of a Christian Endeavor 
Convention, if somewhat less jubilant 
and more serious. There were more 
white hairs, there were deeper lines in 
the cheeks. Lips were set more firmly, 
as the result of years of practical life, 
but when the vision arose of the possible 
future, the light that gleamed in the eyes 
was not less intense than in the gather- 
ings of the younger. One could not but 
feel the deep strong undercurrent of prac- 
tical work assuredly to be the outcome 
of the meetings. There were times, too, 
when a hush rested on the audience, and 
men sat silent because God was speaking 
to the heart. At no time, perhaps, was 
this more manifest than on Saturday 
evening, when Mr. Stock told the story of 
faith that has trebled the force of mis- 
, sionaries sent out by the great Church 
Missionary Society of England, and 
when Mr. Mott pled for the responsi- 
bility resting on each generation of Chris- 
tians, to see that none of its fellows were 
without the knowledge of Christ. 

The scenes about the hall were inter- 
esting, entirely apart from the sessions 
within the hall. The rooms set apart for 
the Hospitality Committee, with informa- 
tion bureau, assignment of delegates, the 
sale of missionary literature, were crowd- 
ed from early morning to late in the even- 
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ing, as was also the Executive Room, 
with its press department, desk for reg- 
istration and desk for preachers’ serv- 
ices. Especially was notable the interest 
taken in the Conference by the New York 
press. The New York papers gave full 
reports each day, presented by men whe 
were most faithful in attendance and con- 
siderate in all their relations. The re- 
ligious press throughout the country was 
also represented to a greater degree than 
was anticipated by any one, and the ef- 
forts to spread the knowledge of the 
preparations forthe Conference bore fruit 
in many unexpected ways. The list of 
delegates showed that they had come 
from every section of the country, and it 
cannot but be that the effect of the Con- 
ference will be great wherever they go. 

When the first announcement of the 
estimated cost of the Conference was 
made, $40,000 to many seemed a large 
sum. It was fully needed, however, by 
the exigencies of the situation, and a por- 
tion was applied to the extension of the 
influence of the Conference through its 
published report, the committee in charge 
feeling that it was just as legitimate for 
it to spend money in giving the results 
of the thought and labor to the wide pub- 
lic as in hiring halls for the public to lis- 
ten. Asa result, by special arrangement 
the price of the two volumes in which the 
report is to be published as soon after 
the close of the Conference as practicable, 
$3, was put at $1 for the set. The hope 
was expressed that this would enable 
every pastor, missionary, laborer in 
Christian work throughout the country 
to possess a copy, not so much as a soUu- 
venir, as a library of information. Until 
the first of July subscriptions, with the 
money, may be sent to the Committee on 
Publication, Ecumenical Missionary Con- 
ference, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Those who have already subscribed 
at the higher rate of $2 will receive due 
notice. The book is to bear the imprint 
of the American Tract Society, and thus 
it is hoped to continue and emphasize its 
relations to the direct missionary work 
of the Churches. 

To give any adequate conception of 
the papers presented at the Conference 
would require far more space than is at 
our disposal. We can only give a few 
extracts. 

Among the topics that called forth 
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much interest was that of comity in the 
conduct of mission work. There were 
strong papers presented on this subject 
by Dr. Henry M. King, chairman of the 
Executive Committee “of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, and the ven- 
erable Dr. A. Sutherland, of the Meth- 
odist Church in Canada, ‘who had been 
for some time. chairman of a sub-com- 
mittee in charge of the discussions, pre- 
sented a summary of exceeding value, 
from which we quote from a few para- 
Beye 


“It should be understood that the advocates 
of an enlarged measure of comity in foreign 
mission work are not aiming at a comprehen- 
sive organic union of Protestant churches at 
home, or even abroad,.but only at such mutual 
adjustment of plans and distribution of terri- 
tory as will result in efficient work, rapid ex- 
tension, and economical administration. How- 
ever much we may seek to minify the differ- 
ences which separate the great divisions of 
Protestantism, it still remains true that each 
division stands forth as the exponent of cer- 
tain aspects of truth which it regards as fun- 
damental, and it would not be reasonable, nor 
in accord with Christian charity, to expect 
men to surrender, at a word, even methods 
which they deem important, much less princi- 
ples which they hold sacred. It is believed, 
however, that without the surrender of prin- 
ciple it is quite practicable to substitute co- 
operation for competition in the foreign field, 
if not in directly evangelistic work, at least in 
those undertakings in which concentration 
tends to efficiency, such as printing and pub- 
lishing, hospitals, and higher education... . 
Altho the time may not be opportune to 
introduce the large and complicated question 
of the organic union of Protestant Christen- 
dom, yet in presence of the colossal problem 
of world’s evangelization there are strong rea- 
sons why at least churches holding the same 
general system of doctrine and church order 
should consider whether a closer or even an 
organic union would not be in the interest of 
the work of God among the heathen. The 
comparatively recent union of five Methodist 
bodies in Canada, and of the Presbyterian 
churches in both Canada and Japan, are illus- 
trations of what may be accomplished in this 
direction, if only there be, first, of all, a. will- 
ing mind.” 

Among the pleasant incidents of the 
Conference was one that occurred as Dr. 
Geo. Robson, of Scotland, left after read- 
ing his paper on the relation of the mis- 
sionary to non-Christian religions. He 
went from the Central Presbyterian 
Church to the steamer, and the chairman 
called on the audience to rise and bid 
him farewell. They did so, and some one 
started the hymn: 

“God be with us till we meet again.” 
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It was a fitting close to an excellent 
paper, from which we can give only a few 
extracts, showing the spirit of the true 
missionary : 


“The missionary’s relation to non- Chris- 
tian religions is determined, first, by the rela- 
tion of Christ to these religions, and, secondly, 
by the fact that he is himself witness of Jesus 
Christ. Once only do we find Christ 
dealing apologetically with one or another re- 
ligion than his own—and the incident is the 
more instructive that his purpose in it was 
directly missionary. It was when the woman 
of Samaria confronted him with the claim of 
her ancestral religion: ‘ Our fathers worshiped 
in this mountain, and ye say that in Jerusalem 
is the place where men ought to worship.’ In 
reply Jesus implicitly recognized the limita- 
tion in the religion of Israel which unfitted it 
for becoming the national religion of Samaria 
—‘ the hour cometh and now is, when neither 
in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem shall 
men worship the Father ’—and he announced 
the true order of worship in which no race 
should possess superiority over another. Not 
the less, however, did he declare the funda- 
mental and disqualifying defect of the Samari- 
tan religion: ‘ Ye worship ye know not what,’ 
while he claimed for the religion of Israel the 
true knowledge of God and the trusteeship of 
blessing for the world— We know what we 
worship; salvation is of the Jews.’ But there 
comes in the point of reconciliation. The 
Samaritan was not absolutely a non-Christian 
religion; it had its Messianic hope, ‘1 know 
that Messias cometh,’ and in the discovery of 
the Person who satisfies the latent hope of that 
erring religion the climax and end of the apol- 
ogetic is reached. We need, I think, go no 
further than this interview to learn sufficiently 
for our present need the relation of Christ to 
non-Christian religions. 

‘In almost every field, especially in those 
where religion appeals to ancient writings, 
there occur cases, more or less frequent, in 
which noble souls, seekers after truth, pure 
and sincere beyond what could have been 
looked for in their circumstances, men whose 
minds adore and whose hearts rejoice in the 
truth which shines for them in their traditional 
systems, and whose lives are lifted by con- 
formity to it into ethical loveliness—cases in 
which such men come to question Christianity. 

“ For the truest apologies in favor of Chris- 
tianity we must look to native scholars con- 
verted from the non-Christian religion. West- 
ern scholars have labored long, and with com- 
parative success, in the field of comparative re- 
ligion; they have entered appreciatively into 
the religious systems of the East, and have 
strenuously sought to diagnose their relation 
to Christianity—all this perhaps more from the 
scientific than from the missionary point of 
view. But their argument is necessarily influ- 
enced by Western conditions, and appeals to 
Western modes of thought; it comes to the 
native inquirer with an implicit invitation to 
enter a foreign school and learn a foreign style 
in order to possess himself of truth which can 
never be to him so full, luminous and satisfac- 
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tory as it ought until he sees it in the light and 
phrasing of Eastern thought. Just as the evan- 
gelization of native races can be most effect- 
ively accomplished through natives at home 
in the thoughts, feelings, idioms and ways of 
their countrymen; so for the argumentative 
demonstration of the superseding and satisfy- 
ing truth of Chri8tianity that will come home 
with most convincing force to native thought 
we must look for one or more among the fol- 
lowers of each non-Christian religion, who 
shall do for it the service which Saul of Tar- 
sus rendered to Judaism; men who have been 
so steeped in a sincere adherence to the sys- 
tems they Abandon that they shall be able at 
every necessary point to show how Christian- 
ity at once abolishes and perfects it. 

“It should be the care of missionaries to 
watch for gifted intellects among native con- 
verts which might be claimed and educated for 
the preparation of an apologetic presentation 
of Christianity; and for the gifts of such con- 
verts from the enthroned Lord the Church 
should pray.” 


Woman’s Day was one of peculiar in- 
terest, and there were five addresses. 
Woman’s work, however, extended 
through the week, and there was easily 
manifest the great power that exists in 
the women’s boards and societies for 
the great work. Professor Lilavati Singh, 
of India, herself the fruit of woman’s 
work, spoke effectively for higher educa- 
tion, but no one appeal moved the audi- 
ence more than that by Mrs. Montgom- 
ery, of the Baptist Woman’s Missionary 
Society. of Rochester, Ns Y., as she set 
forth her reasons for believing in the 
outlook for great work for the women’s 
societies : . 

“There is a work to be done on the foreign 
field which can be done only for women and 
by women. The work of evangelization, of 
organization, of establishing colleges, of build- 
ing railroads, of founding government, of tran- 
scribing languages, of creating industries, can 
be done largely by men, but there is another 
work different, without which all these other 
activities will be thwarted and defeated, that 
can be done only by women, through women, 
for the world. Our Lord gave it to us ina 
picture when he said: ‘ The kingdom of heaven 


is like leaven, which a woman took and hid 
in a measure of meal until the whole was 


leavened.’ The final citadel of heathenism is - 


in the home, and that fortress can be taken by 
women only. It seems such slow work, this 
gathering of children into kindergartens, this 
friendly contact with little groups of mothers, 
the teaching of needle-work, this living one’s 
own home life through long lonely years that 
seem to count for nothing. It is women’s 
work, my sisters, the patient hiding of the 
leaven in the lump until the whole is leavened. 
And there is no one agency which has such 
power to hasten the triumph of the kingdom 
of our Lord as this hidden work committed 
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into the hands of women. A thousand trained 
nurses to incarnate the tender compassion of 
Jesus, a thousand women physicians to carry 
into closed homes the gospel of healing, a 
thousand kindergarten teachers to gather the 
children into the arms of the Christ, a thou- 
sand zenana visitants to carry fresh life into 
stagnant hearts, a thousand missionary moth- 
ers to set up the white fragrance of their home 
in the darkness—these are our forces, these 
the reinforcements that shall take the strong- 
holds of error and darkness. I am not under- 
valuing the other great evangelizing forces, of 
which it is not my province to speak. I am 
only trying to show that among them all there 
is none greater than this lowly task which 
none but we can do.” 


President Charles Cuthbert Hall, of 
the Union Theological Seminary, spoke 
on “ The Young Men of the Future Min- 
istry; How Fire Them with the Mission- 
ary Passions and make them leaders of 
Missionary Churches ”’: 


“ The problem of the divinity school is this: 
Not how to train an occasional man for the 
foreign field, but how to kindle the missionary 
passion in every man that passes through the 
school, that he may thereby become an able 
minister of Christ. For if, as Canon Ed- 
monds said in his address on the translation of 
the Holy Scriptures, ‘the missionary idea is 
conquering the life of the churches,’ then the 
missionary idea must conquer the life of every 
inan who proposes to enter the ministry of the 
churches, whether abroad or at home. In the 
last analysis it is a secondary consideration 
whether any individual student in the divinity 
school has volunteered for service abroad. The 
primary and essential thing is that there shall 
be within the school a sacred altar of mission- 
ary passion, whereat the torch of every man 
shall be kindled and the lip of every man shall 
be touched with the living coal. 

“This conception of the life of the divinity 
school as a life transfused and saturated with 
the spirit of missions is founded upon two 
practical needs. The need of the man who 
may possibly have the gifts for service abroad; 
the need of the man who shall enter the pas- 
torate at home. . ; 

“As to the man who may possibly have 
gifts for service abroad, it is his need, it is his 
right, to have an atmosphere about him that 
shall promote the deep self-discovery which 
may lead him to volunteer or that shall estab- 
lish, strengthen and settle the purpose formed 
in college days to do his life work upon the 
foreign field. The divinity school should be 
hot with the zeal for evangelization—it should 
be radiant with the appreciation of missionary 
heroism, it should be alert and eager for con- 
tact with the living workers—it should be 
charged with solemn anxiety for the world’s 
condition, so that no man can live within its 
walls without facing for himself the vital 
issue: ‘ Is it Christ’s will for me that I go forth 
to serve him in the regions beyond?’ 

“As for the man who shall enter the pastor- 
ate at home: He cannot be an able minister of 
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the Lord Jesus until his torch has been kindled 
at this altar, his lip touched with this living 
coal. Deny him this access in the days of his 
ministerial training, fail to provide him with 
the worldwide interest, neglect to teach him 
how to lift up his eves and look upon the white 
harvest fields of the world, omit to conquer 
him with the missionary idea, and he goes 
forth to his lifework lagging behind the eager 
spirit of his time, shackled with disadvantage, 
condemnéd in an age of catholicity to lead a 
life of provincialism. : 

“ IT see a spirit developing among our young 
men that portends a vast accession of mission- 
ary enthusiasm for the ministry of the future. 
The Lord Jesus Christ is manifesting himself 
in his absolute Godhood, in his availing atone- 
inent, in his enlightening word, to a great com- 
pany of our most educated and most gifted 
youths. Personal consecration for personal 
service is a conception of living that grows 
more and more attractive to a multitude of our 
finest minds. And out of this class of minds 
shall be gathered the ministry of the future. 
It shall be a ministry devoted to the highest 
scholarship, and the most fearless search for 
truth, looking upon the culture of the mind as 
no foe to the spirituality of life.” 


There has been much discussion of the 
motto of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, “ The Evangelization of the World 
in the Present Generation.” Mr. John 
R. Mott’s setting forth of it in its true 
significance was most telling, and carried 
his audience with him very effectively. 
He closed as follows: 


“There are here and there to be found those 


* who speak of the idea of the evangelization of 


the world in this generation as fantastic and 
visionary. And yet was it not Gordon Hall 
and Samuel Newell who, in 1818, issued an ap- 
peal to Christians to evangelize the world 
within a generation? Did not the mission- 
aries of the Sandwich Islands in 1836 unite in 
most impressive appeal to the Church to preach 
the gospel to every creature within their gen- 
eration? Did not the Shanghai Missionary 
Conference of 1877 express its desire to have 
China emancipated from the thralldom of sin 
in this generation, and its belief that it might 
be done? It is significant that during 
this Ecumenical Conference it has not been 
the young men chiefly, but the veterans of the 
cross, who have exhorted us to a larger 
achievement. Was it not Bishop Thoburn 
who said that if this conference and those 
whom it represents would do their duty, with- 
in the first decade of the new century ten mil- 
lions of souls might be gathered into the 
Church of Christ? Was it not Dr. Ashmore 
who expressed the belief that before the twen- 
tieth century closes Christianity would be the 
dominant religion among the multitudinous in- 
habitants of the Chinese Empire? And was it 
not Dr. Chamberlain, in his burning appeal, 
that expressed the possibility of bringing India 
under the sway of Christ within the lifetime of 


some at least in this assembly? . If these great 
leaders, after forty years’ experience or more 
at the front, in the face of difficulties, are thus 
sanguine of victory, and sound the battle-cry, 
should those of us who are at home hesitate or 
sound the retreat?” 


The most popular asso- 
ciation of Christian 
workers in Germany is 
the Gustavus Adolphus Society, which is 
as popular in the Fatherland as the 
American Board is in America. The so- 
ciety, however, does not engage in For- 
eign Mission work, but aims to provide 
for the spiritual wants of the Protestant 
Diaspora in predominantly Roman Cath- 
olic districts, by supporting pastors and 
teachers, erecting churches, schoolhouses, 
parsonages, etc. In the fifty years of its 
activity it has spent about that many mil- 
lion marks for this work, and in recent 
months, largely on account of the “ Los 
von Rom ”’ crusade in Austria, it has de- 
veloped a phenomenal usefulness. The 
annual report of the society has just been 
published, from which it appears that the 
total income during the past twelve 
months was 2,466,920 marks, compared 
with 2,507,549 marks of the preceding 
year. The 45 territorial associations 
constituting the society have invested 
funds to the value of 5,252,567 marks, 
and the income from bequests was 446,- 
828. During this year the association 
completed 35 churches, 13 parsonages, 8 
schools, and began the erection of 29 
churches, 8 parsonages and 2 schools. Of 
a total of about 600 congregations and 
stations supported by this body, 58 have 
become self-sustaining in this year. The 
demand for the erection of churches is 
particularly strong in Austria, where the 
thousands of converts to Protestantism 
have no church homes, as the church 
property remains in the hands of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, the converts join- 
ing the Protestant churches as individ- 
uals and not in a body. In the various 
Austrian provinces the society has nearly 
four hundred congregations or stations. 
Its work extends to the Orient, especial- 
lv Armenia, and to the Catholic lands of 
Europe and of South America. The 
Gustavus Adolphus Society has been a 


German 
Home Missions 


great agent for the good of the Protes- 


tant cause in its exposed places, 


FINANCIAL. 


The Iron Industry. 


THE public is now beginning to tinder- 
stand how much warrant there was for 
the sensational utterances and acts of the 
officers of the Steel and Wire Company, 
and to what extent the condition of that 
company’s business represented the con- 
dition of the entire iron industry. The 
facts have tended to restore confidence 
wherever it was shaken. It is known 
that the Wire Company was suffering 
from an accumulation of unsold prod- 
ucts, due chiefly to an unwise mainte- 
nance of very high prices. Thus the sit- 
uation afforded some warrant for a re- 
duction of output; and the sale of ac- 
cumulated stock could be stimulated only 
by a reduction of price. Good manage- 
ment, shown in a regulation of prices to 
suit the consumptive demand, would 
have prevented a resort to the closing of 
mills and a cut of 30 per cent. in selling 
rates. It is quite plain that the company 
has not been in the hands of wise and 
conservative men. The profits of the 
business were very large, it is true, until 
a recent date, but they were gained by a 
policy that menaced the stability of the 
company. ‘The course that was taken to 
adapt production to demand gave the in- 
dustry a sharp shock, discredited com- 
bination methods in the public mind, and 
inevitably suggested that the company’s 
business had been used by speculators 
intent upon profits derived from the sale 
and manipulation of shares rather than 
from the manufacture and sale of nails 
and wire. While the speculative aspect 
of the incident is important and will 
probably be considered in the courts, the 
broader question, and one of great inter- 
est because of its relation to the continu- 
ance of the prevailing prosperity, is 
whether the American iron and steel in- 
dustry as a whole is suffering from over- 
production and must soon be affected by 
a considerable fall of prices. This ques- 
tion may be answered in the negative, 
with some qualifications. The condition 
of the Wire Company’s trade was excep- 
tional. It cannot be reasonably expected 
that the abnormal prices of iron and steel 
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products will last forever; but any re- 
actionary tendency is restrained by a con- 
tinuing great demand both for home use 
and for export, by contracts covering a 
great part of this year’s output, and by 
the high cost of ore, coal, coke, pig iron, 
and other raw materials and crude prod- 
ucts. Within two weeks large purchases 
of pig iron for export have been made; 
there is no sign of falling demand 
abroad, where, prices are high and the 
growing scarcity of raw material pre- 
vents a decline. Substantially all of the 
Bessemer pig output here for the year is 
already covered by orders. This fact, 
and the demand for Southern iron, tend 
to prevent any decline in the price of ad- 
vanced products. There may be a slight 


shading off of the general list of prices 


in the remaining months of the year, but 
there seems to be no warrant for expect- 
ing more than that; and it may be that 
the close of the year will find prices no 
lower than at present. The reassuring 
evidence brought out in the last ten days 
is of much importance because of the 
magnitude of the iron industry and its 
relation to other industries and business 
generally throughout the country. 


od 


THe Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company recently awarded contracts for 
$1,650,000 worth of improvements on its 
lines, and it intends to expend $25,000,- 
000 in the next few years in reducing 
erades, straightening curves, the con- 
struction of tunnels, and similar work. 


....Dividends and 
nounced : 

Southern Pacific Co., Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio (West Div.), 5s, payable May 
Ist. 


coupons = an- 


s 


Southern Pacific Co., So. Pacific & Calif. rst i 


consols, 5s, payable May Ist. 

Southern Pacific Co., Gila Valley, Globe & 
Northern, 5s, payable May tst. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 
5s), payable May Ist. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. (Minneapolis 
& Duluth), payable May Ist. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 14 per 
cent. (quarterly), payable May tsth. 

United States Leather Co., coupons of de- 
benture bonds, payable May tst, 


(Cons. mort. 


INSURANCE. 


Perpetual Insurance. 


In the Life field, term insurance is a 

contract covering the risk of death dur- 
ing only a few years. This it is which 
is in reality “insuring your life as you 
do your property,’ which is a catch- 
phrase that has been more or less worked 
by the assessment societies. The chances 
of dying within the next year, or even the 
next five years, are small in case of any 
healthy person under 35; hence the cost 
of insurance—that is, of “ carrying ” 
such a risk—is also small. Death within 
a few years is a contingency, with the 
probabilities against it in any individual 
case; death within 50 to 70 years (to 
wit, during the natural term of life) is 
a certainty, with not even the remotest 
possibility of escape. On a line of term 
contracts, the arithmetical problem is to 
provide $1,000 each in case of the very 
few who will die; on a line of whole- 
life contracts the arithmetical problem is 
to provide $1,000 each for every one. 
_ What two things could be more ir- 
reconcilably unlike? One calls for a 
percentage ; the other, for dollar per dol- 
lar. What the typical assessment society 
(the “ cheap’ one that makes cheapness 
its parade and strong point) offers and 
sells is whole-life insurance at less than 
the so-called extortionate rates required 
elsewhere; what it really furnishes is 
term insurance under the guise of whole- 
life, and when the inevitably increasing 
burden can no longer be borne the so- 
ciety breaks—nothing else it can do. 

We have pointed this out over and over 
again—but we shall have to keep on do- 
ing so, probably, as long as this journal 
is published, for new victims of the de- 
lusion will come up for their turn. 

In the Fire field the term policy also 
runs ordinarily two to five years, altho 
this is sometimes exceeded. There is 
some economy on expense, and some ad- 
vantage in the use of the larger premium ; 
yet the folly of competition—holding, as 
the habit is, the premium so close to the 
eye as to half hide the loss claim beyond 
—has led to great abuse in cutting down 
the rate of premium by an enormous dis- 
proportion. There is also a perpetual 


policy, which is a peculiar and almost ex- 
clusive characteristic of the city of Phil- 
adelphia, therefore almost confined to 
Pennsylvania companies. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century (as ap- 
pears from official reports and from a 
history of insurance in that city, by J. A. 
Fowler) when Philadelphia had about 
11,000 dwellings and 5,000 other build- 
ings, the specific policy term had varied 
there, as in London, up to 31 years, and 
in London a “ forever ” scheme had been 
inaugurated. At this time, in Philadel- 
phia, the seven-year policy on dwellings 
had become ‘“‘a formal renewal of con- 
tinuous deposit every seven years,’ and 
an opinion had grown that this process 
could be continued indefinitely. It was 
just a question of interest on a deposit, 
after the manner of a life annuity; if six 
cents would suffice for annual premium, 
to deposit a dollar would provide that. 
The deposit must suffice to cover, by its 
interest earnings, the loss ratio of the 
class of buildings, plus expense charge 
and profit on capital employed. The pol- 
icy itself required no renewing, but the 
deposit was subject to withdrawal wholly 
or partly at stated periods. 

The first such policy was written by 
the Mutual Assurance Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, September 1oth, 1801, on Jere- 
miah Sullivan’s three-story house on 
Mulberry Street; policy, $1,000; de- 
POSsity p25, at 2te) per cent. “ine isco 
this company had nearly six millions in 
force in and about the city, at an average 
rate of deposit of 274; the Franklin Fire 
had then a perpetual premium fund of 
$275,000, the Liverpool, London and 
Globe had commenced such writing, and 
a large part of the insurance on the city 
was thus placed. 

At the end of 1873 18 companies car- 
ried nearly 200 millions, with $4,434,- 
078 deposit, producing (at 6 per cent.) 
$266,040. At the close of 1881 the to- 
tal Philadelphia perpetual insurance in 
force was $292,085,098, having deposits 
of $7,553,491. In the year $12,100,753 
was written, with $327,474 deposit; 
$7,724,959 was canceled, with $315,812 
withdrawn. The report last issued sums 
up the business of Pennsylvania com- 
panies as $11,757,970 written by 19 com- 
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panies, for $282,504 deposit; $381,568,- 
943 in force, with deposits of $9,128,163, 
the average ase percentage being 
2.392. 

This baenene is peculiar—and Phila- 
delphian. That staid city has to serve 
as butt for the newspaper joker, and yet 
there is much to be said on its behalf. At 
least, notwithstanding and in sharp con- 
trast with some recent experience which 
has compelled action upon mercantile 
rates, there is matter for reflection upon 
the staying qualitites that alone can 
make such a force of underwriting possi- 
ble. For it does not suffice not to burn 
down—it is necessary not to tear down. 

a 


THERE is a credible story that Indus- 
trial life insurance was originally begun 
(in England) by an ordinary agent, on 
his own private account and responsibil- 
ity, because he found a popular desire 
for it; and—so goes the story—his com- 
pany discovered the fact, and appro- 
priated the idea, because it was put upon 
inquiry as to the reason why this man 
did. so much more ‘business than his fel- 
lows, the reason being that his private in- 
suring of the young children in a small 
way made it easy for him to get the eld- 
ers. However this story may be, his- 
torically speaking, there is no doubt that 
it has been found expedient and almost 
in the Industrial field, in this 
country, to add the Ordinary line. The 
Prudential of Newark (that is, of Amer- 
ica) has done so with wonderful suc- 
cess, as is shown by the recent four- 
teenth annual report of this particular 
line, and as is also shown by the exami- 
nation made by the Insurance Depart- 
ments of New Jersey and Missouri, 
whence it appears that almost 57 mil- 
lions of Ordinary insurance was writ- 
ten in 1899, which is nearly a third more 
than in 1808, also that the total in force 
increased over 40 per cent. in the year, 
and this increased amount itself nearly 
equals the entire Ordinary line outstand- 
ing four years ago, after ten years’ op- 
erations. In both departments com- 
bined the company issued over 222 mil- 
lions in 1899 and has over 500 millions 
outstanding; it paid to members over 6 
millions in 1899, and has paid in all 
nearly 43 millions, while holding now 
nearly 34 millions of the most unques- 
tionable assets. 


see you are. 
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Pebbles. 


THE dear departed.—Venison.—Yale Record. 


“ How was Admiral Dewey’ s naval rank 
reduced when he got married ? ” “ He became 
Mrs. Dewey’s second mate.”—Argonaut. 


.. Mistress: “ Bridget, I wish you wouldn't 
be so boisterous with the butcher.” Bridget: 
‘Shure, mum, it’s him that does all the cut- 
tin’ up.”’-—Philadelphia Record. 


....lf Messrs. Hanna and Platt do not se- 
lect a candidate for Vice-President pretty soon 
the choice may actually have to be made by the 
delegates at Philadelphia—The Providence 
Journal. 


....Of course there must be an exception 
even to that rule which says, “‘ Every rule has 
its exception;’”’ which is that a man must al- 
ways be present when he is being shaved.— 
Elhoti’s Magazine. 


He published a volume of fugitive verse— 

It might have been better, it might have been 
worse— 

And all of the critics whose verdict he sought 

Expressed their regret that the verse had been 
caught. —Chicago Record. 


....Lhe Novelist is in search of local color. 
“My good man,” he says, “ I am come among 
you particularly to study your dialect.” ‘ Fair 
sir,’ replied the Peasant, “in yonder cabin 
there dwells a recluse. He reads much, espe- 
cially magazine fiction. He, if any one of us, 
can speak our dialect for you.” They are an 
exceedingly curteous people, these simple peas- 
antry.—Detrott Journal. 


“I warn the slumbering, deluded men 
who are marching in the ranks: of the enemy,” 
exclaimed the fervid orator, ‘‘ that there are 
snags and sunken rocks just ahead of them! 
If they will put their ears to the ground they 
will hear the still, small voice of the people, 
whose rising wrath will presently scorch them 
as with an avalanche and hurl them from their 
seats of power!” [Loud cheers.]—Chicago 
Tribune. 


.... Hello! Hello! Is this you, Johnny? ”’ 
“Yes.” “ This is mamma. I’m using the tele- 
phone at papa’s office. Everything all right at 
home?” “ Yes’m. Anything you wanted me 
to do?” “No, Johnny. I only wanted to find 
out, from the sound of your voice, whether 
you were eating any of those jam tarts I told 
you not to touch while I was down town. I 
I'll settle with you, my son, when 

Good-by! ”—Chicago Tribune. 


A truly rural lover, with a truly rural cot, 
Wooed a truly rural maiden all the May; 
Said the truly rural lover, ‘ Truly rural is our 

lot,— 
Let us marry in a truly rural way! 


I come home. 


{% 


So a truly rural wedding and a truly rural 
feast 
Made two true truly rurals truly one; 
For naught not truly rural truly cated they in 
the least,- -- 
Oh, two truer truly rurals there are ie 
—Life 
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Survey of the World 


The political leaders are begin- 
ning to publish their estimates 
of the vote in November next. 
Congressman Grosvenor, a prophet of 
established reputation, claims 260 elec- 
toral votes for-McKinley and gives 174 
to Bryan, leaving only the 13 votes of 
Kansas and Delaware in doubt. He 
counts on the Republican side New York, 
Ohio, Indiana and Minnesota—four 
States (casting 83 votes) which Senator 
Jones, the Democratic chairman, marks 
as doubtful in an estimate that gives Bry- 
an 196 and McKinley 168. The Senator 
concedes the Pacific Coast to McKinley, 
because the sentiment for what he calls 
imperialism 1s so strong there. Mr. Bry- 
an has been making speeches in Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Indiana, and has been very 
warmly received. Both in his public ad- 
dresses and in reply to inquiries from re- 
porters of Democratic journals, he has 
declined to make the slightest change in 
his attitude toward the old issue of free 
coinage at the ratio of sixteen to one. He 
asserts that the old platform will be re- 
affirmed at Kansas City and that the ratio 
will be distinctly specified. To those who 
say to him that silver may reasonably be 
put in the background because there will 
be a gold majority in the Senate for at 
least six years to come, he replies that the 
majority in. the Senate may be shifted 
even within four years. In his addresses 
he makes all possible use of attacks upon 
trusts, holdin the Republican party re- 
sponsible for the rapid and unrestricted 
growth of great combinations during the 
last two years, and referring to the recent 
action of Mr. Gates and his associates in 
the American Steel and Wire Company 


National 
Politics 


as showing how the power of a combina- 
tion may be used to the injury of the pub- 
lic. In Toledo he was introduced to a 
large audience by Mayor Jones, who ex- 
pressed admiration for him. Therefore 
his followers assert that a large majority 
of the 106,000 votes cast for Jones last 


_year, when the. latter was an independent 


candidate for Governor, will be cast for 
Bryan in November. Bryan says that no 
attempt to conciliate the Gold Democrats 
by modifying the platform should be 
made. At his recent meetings in Michi- 
gan and Indiana there were signs that 
some Democrats of this class had decided 


to support him. 


Conventions were held 
last week by the Dem- 
ocrats in Iowa, Mich- 
igan, New Hampshire and Virginia. In 
each State the delegates were instructed 
to vote for Bryan, and the Chicago plat- 
form was approved. The Democrats of 
New Hampshire declared that they. “ in- 
dorsed it unqualifiedly and unreservedly, 
in whole and in detail.”” In the Virginia 
convention, notably enthusiastic for 
Bryan, a delegate who offered a resolu- 
tion suggesting that Dewey should be 
Bryan’s Secretary of the Navy, was 
hissed before he finished reading it. 
This convention adopted a_ resolution 
calling for a revision of the State con- 
stitution in terms which were understood 
to require the disfranchisement of negro 
voters. There was a sharp contest in the 
Nebraska Republican convention over 
the nomination of Senator Thurston for 
delegate-at-large. The Senator had left 
his work. in Washington to defend the 
1095, 
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Standard Oil Company in the Nebraska 
courts, where the State authorities were 
striving to enforce against that company 
the local anti-trust law. On the day of 
the convention he was making his argu- 
ment, and for this reason his election 
was opposed. By a vote of 609 to 500, 
however, he overcame his foes, and then 
the convention adopted a platform de- 
claring that the party was “ unalterably 
opposed to trusts.”” The Republicans of 
Michigan and North Carolina chose dele- 
gates instructed for McKinley. It is un- 
derstood that Senator Wolcott will be 
temporary chairman, and Senator Lodge 
permanent chairman, of the Republican 
National Convention, and that the Presi- 
dent will be-nominated again by Senator 
' Foraker. The municipal elections of last 
week in Indiana showed a Democratic 
gain, a change of some importance in this 
close State, where a majority of the Re- 
publicans were disappointed because free 
trade was not given to Porto Rico with- 
out delay. 


aM 
The Work of The Army Reorganiza- 
tion bill, passed in the 
Congtess 


Senate last week after a 
short debate, makes great and important 
changes in the constitution of the staff 
departments, substituting for the present 
system of permanent: appointments the 
method of filling the staff offices in the 
Adjutant-General’s, Inspector-General’s, 
Quartermaster-General’s and Commis- 
sary Departments by details from the line 
for a period not exceeding four years. 
The changes are to be made gradually, 
following the retirement of the men now 
in the staff offices. The number of ca- 
dets at West Point is to be increased by 
100; and the artillery is to be reorgan- 
ized by the creation of an artillery corps 
having two branches, coast and _ field. 
The commanding Major-General ( Miles) 
is to have the rank of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral, Adjutant-General Corbin is made a 
Major-General, and a veterinary corps is 
created. During the debate on the Army 
Appropriation bill a bitter attack upon 
the President and the War Department 
was made by Mr. Pettigrew, who com- 
plained because the South Dakota volun- 
teers in the Philippines were not dis- 
charged at the end of their term. He 
read a letter which he had addressed to 
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the President a year ago, saying that the 
blood of the volunteers must be laid at 
his door and that “impartial history 
must place’? him “ among the most dis- 
honored rulers of all time.” This led to 
sharp words between Mr. Pettigrew and 
General Hawley. Mr. Berry moved 
that the Department be forbidden to buy 
supplies from any trust. A debate fol- 
lowed, in which trusts were defended by 
Mr. Sewell and attacked by Mr. Petti- 
grew and Mr. Teller. The amendment 
was lost, 18 to 29. The Alaska Civil 
Code bill was passed in the Senate. ‘The 
Senate Naval Committee has amended 
the House Navy bill by permitting $545 
per ton to be paid for the armor for three 
ships, and by providing $4,000,000 for an 
armor factory if armor for the other ships 
cannot be bought for $445. The limit 
for the buildings at Annapolis is in- 
creased to $8,000,000. There will be a 
favorable report in the Senate on the 
Consular Reform bill, which classifies 
the service and provides for admission by 
examinations. By a vote of 20 to 29 the 
Senate refused to consider a resolution 
of sympathy for the Boers. 


at 
Admiral Dewey’s The Admiral was 
Tour y heartily welcomed in 
Chicago, where the 


battle of Manila Bay was celebrated with 
much enthusiasm. But there was no 
sign of politics in any part of the proceed- . 
ings, and he was careful to avoid any 
utterance or act which could cause an 
impression that he was seeking to pro- 
mote his candidacy. On the day when 
he left the city for St. Louis, John R. 
McLean, his brother-in-law, showed by 
requests addressed to the Democratic 
committee in Ohio that he was not at 
work for the Admiral. He asked the 
committee to select for temporary chair- 
man of the coming State Convention an 
editor who had resigned from the serv- 
ice of a newspaper (in Columbus) be- 
cause it preferred Dewey to Bryan. He 
also urged that the convention should not 
be held in the week during which the 
Admiral was to be in Ohio. It is re- 
ported that 600,000 people were in the 
streets of Chicago at the time of the 
Dewey parade, in which nearly one hun- 
dred military and civic organizations 
took part. The Admiral’s carriage was 
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filled with roses and other flowers thrown 
from the windows. ‘There were balls 
and dinners and receptions in his honor, 
all of which he heartily enjoyed. A dele- 
gation from Canada brought a letter, 
signed by Premier Laurier, Sir Charles 
Tupper and others, inviting him to at- 
tend a reception in Ontario. This, he 
said, touched him deeply, and he spoke of 
the British naval commander who had 
stood at his back during the trying days 
at Manila. “ But for his support and 
the moral courage with which he inspired 
me,” he added, “I don’t know what 
would have happened.” On his way to 
St. Louis the Admiral stopped for three 
hours at Jacksonville, to attend an en- 
campment of the Grand Army. At 
many of the towns on his journey he was 
greeted by crowds of school children; 
and in St. Louis he met twenty thousand 
of them in the great exposition building. 
They gave him a flag, and from the citi- 
zens he received a silver punch bowl. 


a 


The most noticeable ef- 
fect of the strikes in the 
last few months, and es- 
. pecially of those which began on the 
first day of May, has been the shortening 
of the work day to eight hours in many 
industries, usually with an increase of 
pay. On the Ist inst. there was through- 
out the country a strike of carpenters, 
painters, masons, plumbers and others 
engaged in building operations, in cities 
and towns where such workmen were 
organized and had not already obtained 


The Gains of 
Strikers 


the eight-hour day and the increase of ° 


wages (averaging about 25 per cent.) 
that were demanded. This movement 
was observed in the vicinity of New 
York, as’ far-south as Savannah, and: in 
the West as far as Omaha and Kansas 
City. While at this writing not all the 
strikers have been successful, the con- 
cessions already made point to success in 
most places. In Kansas City, however, 
the employers have decided to lock out 
2,000 mien, and the situation there may 
soon resemble that in Chicago, where the 
long contest between the building trades 
and the contractors is still in progress. 
The record of last week includes the 
Standard Oil Company’s voluntary addi- 
tion of Io per cent. to the wages of its 
25,000 employees, and the concession of 
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eight hours and increased pay by the 
Massachusetts granite companies to 2,500 
men who went on strike some weeks ago. 
In Philadelphia 16,000 men in the build- 
ing trades are out as the result of a quar- 
rel between the Carpenters’ Brotherhood 
and other unions, the carpenters having 
refused to strike in sympathy wherever 
their own demands have been granted. 
The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany consented to discuss the question of 
wages with the 800 striking car repair- 
ers in Buffalo, and after a pleasant con- 
ference a settlement was reached, the 
company giving almost all of the increase 
that had been demanded. In the mean- 
time, however, there had been sympa- 
thetic strikes in the shops of several other 
companies, together with a strike of 
1,200 freight-handlers; and the failure of 
two or three of these companies to ac- 
cept the Central’s new rates of wages 
may prolong the strike and extend it to 
the railways east of Buffalo. 


& 


The weather was fine at the 
inauguration of Governor 
Allen, in San Juan, on the 
Ist inst. All the business houses were 
closed and the streets were decorated; 
but the popular interest was not highly 
enthusiastic, owing to the impression 
caused by the recent debate in Congress, 
and to a letter, published in San Juan, 
from a Porto Rican in New York, who 
urged the people to show dissatisfaction 
because the legislation for their island 


Porto Rico’s 
Government 


was less favorable than that which 
was enacted for Hawaii. General 
Davis introduced -Governor Allen, 


saying that military control of civil 
affairs was distasteful to Americans 
and reminding the people that at least 
forty of the forty-seven principal officers 
of the new civil government were to 
be natives. He predicted that the price 
of sugar and tobacco would be largely in- 
creased. The people were to have free 
trade, he said, as soon as they should 
show their ability to support their own 
government ; their laws, religion and pri- 
vate rights had been preserved, and the 
future of the island was most promising. 
Governor Allen said that he brought the 
congratulations and good wishes of the 
people of the United States, who were 
close at hand, ready to assist the Porto 
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Ricans in helping themselves. He assured 
the people that it was his intention to 
place in office men of high character. On 
the other hand, they should elect only 
such men, and thus the appointed and 
the elected would work in harmony for 
' the welfare of the island: At Washing- 
ton the Senate, after some delay, has ac- 
cepted the provisions of the House con- 
cerning franchises in Porto Rico, and 
they have been enacted. They require 
the approval of each franchise by the 
President, forbid the watering of stock 
or the issue of stock dividends, empower 
the Government to regulate charges for 
service, and provide for the purchase of 
franchise plants by the Government at a 
fair valuation. A corporation formed to 
engage in agriculture is not permitted to 
own more than 500 acres of land. The 
island treasury contains $285,000 in cash. 
There are signs of a revival of trade; 
large quantities of sugar and tobacco will 
soon be shipped to this country. 


a 


The Philippines General Otis sailed for 
home on May sth in 
the United States transport ‘‘ Meade.” 


It had been generally expected that he 


would wait for the arrival of the Taft 
Commission, which is due about the 2oth, 
and this somewhat hasty withdrawal has 
occasioned many queries. It is affirmed, 
however, that the reasons are purely per- 
sonal, and that General Otis took advan- 
tage of the arrival of General Mac- 
.Arthur, who was to succeed him, to get 
away as soon as he could in order to meet 
his family. 
himself to his work with the greatest of 
assiduity, being at his desk from early 
in the morning till late at night, and 
has been seen in public scarcely at all, ex- 
cept on a few semi-official occasions. It 
is generally believed that on the retire- 
ment of General Merritt, on June 16, 
General Otis will be appointed to the va- 
_cancy in the grade of Major-General. 
As to the general situation in the islands, 
the insurrection appears to be continu- 
ing, altho General Otis in his final report 
athrmed that the leaders on every hand 
were declaring that it could not last much 
longer. The chief general, Pantelon 
Garcia, has been captured, and the re- 
ports are renewed of the death of Agui- 
naldo. 


General Otis has devoted’ 


The fighting continues in various 
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places with no very serious losses on the 
part of our troops. General Otis claims 
that during April there were captured 
from the enemy 30 pieces of artillery, 
over 1,000 rifles and considerable am- 
munition and stores. In pursuance of 
the general plan for civil government, 
Mr. Atkinson, principal of the High 
School of Springfield, Mass.,- has been - 
appointed Superintendent of Instruction 
in the Philippines, and will sail early in 
the summer for his post. The Secretary 
of War has sent to Congress a copy of 
an order, issued by General Otis, provid- 
ing for the system of civil municipal 
government and the election of municipal 
officers by the people. 


& 


Lord Roberts has fairly 
got started again on his 
way | to,’ Pretoniargen he 
movement is along three lines, two di- 
rectly from Bloemfontein and one from 
Kimberley. The movements from 
Bloemfontein comprise the general army 
advance in the direction of Winburg and 
a flying column to the east by Thaba 
Nchu and Ladybrand. | The main ad- 
vance has during the week captured 
Brandfort after a resistance which was 
less vigorous than had been anticipated. 
It then passed on along the line of rail- 
way toward Kroonstad, crossing the Vet 
River just west of Winburg. At the 
same time General French’s cavalry col- 
umn to the east cleared very nearly the 
whole country, up to Ladybrand, of the 
Boer troops, and the two converged upon 
Winburg, sixty-three. miles beyond 
Bloemfontein, and occupied it on May 
7th, the Boers fleeing northward. On 
the west General Hunter has crossed 
the Vaal River, not far from Windsor- 
ton, south of Warrenton, and is passing 
north toward that place. The object of 
these two flank movements is on the east 
to control the communication between 
Bloemfontein and Ladysmith, where 
General Buller is steadily pushing the 
troops ahead of him past the Biggars- 
berg range; and on the west to get full 
control of the connections with Mafeking 
and press the Boer forces eastward. Now 
that Winburg has been occupied the 
British army line practically extends clear 
across the Orange Free State from War- 
renton to Ladysmith, including the lower 


The British 
Advancing 


Survey of 


passes just north of Acton Homes. So 
far the advance has been comparatively 
easy. It is stated, however, that the 
region just south of Kroonstad, espe- 
cially that between Ventersburg and 
Senekal, which is directly in the line of 
advance, is extremely difficult and lends 
itself easily to the Boer tactics of defense. 
This advance of the army rather monopo- 
lizes public attention, and little notice is 
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paid to events elsewhere, except that 
with the advance toward Pretoria and 
the constant pushing back of the Boer 
forces, there come indications of a re- 
vival of the disaffection among the Free 
State troops. Everywhere the advanc- 
ing English seem to be well received, and 
there seems every probability that as soon 
as the war is transferred to the Transvaal 
the Free State will be practically elimi- 
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nated from the contest. Some excite- 
ment has been roused by the murder of 
a guard at Premier Schreiner’s house in 
Cape Town, and there are some rumors 
of a charge of an anti-Dutch plot. In 
England attention is directed particularly 
to the criticisms upon the War Office, es- 
pecially connected with the publication 
of General Roberts’s dispatches criticising 
General Buller and others. 
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Lord Cromer has issued 
his annual report of the 
general condition of 
Egypt and the Sudan. The year has 
been a favorable one in almost every re- 
spect, the one exception being the un- 
precedented low Nile, which caused a 
loss of revenue reckoned at $1,750,000. 
Notwithstanding this the revenue, 
amounting to $57,000,000, the highest 


Egypt and the 
Sudan 
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figure yet recorded since the Brit- 
ish occupation, shows a surplus of 
$2,000,000. All the departments, cus- 


toms, railways, stamps and the post- 
office, showed an increase, indicating 
growing prosperity. But Egypt is an 
exception to all other governments in its 
financial position. It may seem to be 
prosperous, but by the international 
agreement it cannot benefit to the fullest 
extent possible from its prosperity, be- 
cause so large a sum has to be held in 
reserve, which ought to be used for the 
benefit of the country or the reduction 
of taxation. The net debt, which was 
$482,000,000 a year ago, has been re- 
duced by $1,000,000 during the year. 
The low Nile had one advantage. It 
afforded an unusual opportunity for the 
construction of the Nile reservoirs, which 
have been pushed on with great rapid- 
ity. Lord Cromer defends the purchase 
of locomotives. and cars from America 
and Belgium. He says that while Amer- 
ican firms could not favorably compete 
with British firms on cars specially made 
on designs furnished, they could offer 
engines or cars built to standard designs 
of their own at lower prices and in less 
time; and in the same way a Belgian 
firm offered delivery in three and a half 
months less time than an English firm. 
A great evil in Egypt is the indebtedness 
of the Fellahin to usurers at the rate of 
fitty, per cent: augrearee? Erialsis) being. 
made of a system of government loans 
through a bank to agriculturists at a 
moderate rate of interest. This has been 


very suceessful, and the system will prob-. 


abiyabe. emlarced.\ tin sord Gromems 
report he: pays great attention to the 
Sudan. The conditions there are every- 
where favorable. The frontier has been 
mainly delimitated between the Sudan 
and the Italian colony of Erythrza, anda 
satisfactory arrangement is being made 
with Abyssinia. The relations with the 
tribes in Kordofan are quite satisfactory. 
But for some years the administration of 
the Sudan will be a burden upon the 
Egyptian exchequer, amounting this year 
to nearly $1,000,000. An interesting 
point is the preference of the Egyptians 
for English education. Of the pupils in 
the schools and colleges belonging to the 
public instruction department more than 
three-fourths are studying English and 
the remainder French. The relations 
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with the Khedive are excellent, and he 
will visit England in a few months, and 
will doubtless be received with great 
honor. 
Me 

The diplomacy of the Far 
East is increasing in inter- 
est, altho just how much of 
reliance is to be placed in the reports that 
come is uncertain. It looks very much 


Russia and 
Japan 


as if there were being played a strong’ 


game of bluff. Russia demanded a coal- 
ing station at Masampo, a harbor on the 
southern extremity of Korea, and about 
midway between Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok. There were some protests, 
and then she tried to buy the land, only 
to find that Japanese purchasers were 
ahead of her. Then came a renewal of 
the demand for a concession followed by 
one for the right to land troops. This 
brought another and more vigorous pro- 
test from Japan, and a reported yielding 
on the part of Russia, to be succeeded 
lately by a renewal of the demand for 
the landing of troops and a further de- 


mand that the Island of Kayeko in the 


strait be held inalienable to any other 
Power. This again has roused very 
earnest, even bitter, comment by Jap- 
anese, and some of the papers represent 
the situation between the two Govern- 
ments as seriously strained. That there 
is immediate danger of war is most ear- 
nestly denied by many who know the sit- 
uation well. They affirm that what Ja- 
pan wants is time to flood Korea with 
Japanese, get control of Korean trade 
and manufactures, and so thoroughly 
identify Korea with herself that when 
the time comes for a test of strength it 
will be really Korea and Japan against 
Russia and not Japan alone. 
is bending every energy, and it seems not 
improbable that the repeated claims by 
Russia for a military depot are occa- 
sioned by her realization of the control 
Japan is acquiring over the country it- 
self. Meanwhile Korea is advancing by 
almost as rapid strides as Japan herself. 
Her mines are being opened, and Ameri- 
cans are interested in some of the most 
important ones. Foreign influence is in- 


creasing, and that there is developing a . 


genuine independence of action is mani- 
fest in much that has already been done. 
Give Korea time enough and her Rus- 
sification will be no easy matter. 


To this she - 


The Boer Republics and the Monroe Doctrine. 
By Captain Alfred T. Mahan, U.S N. 


; HE issuance of the manifesto—the 
“ appeal ”’—of the Boer represent- 
atives to the people of the United 

States, which, in anticipation of their im- 

mediate departure from Holland for our 

shores, appears in the paper of this morn- 
ing (May 3d), raises very grave ques- 
tions of enlightened patriotism for the 
consideration of our people of all parties. 
Especially is this incumbent upon those 
among us who are antecedently inclined 
to sympathize with the cause associated 
with our approaching visitors, either 
through kinship with them, by blood deri- 
vation, or through racial antipathy to 

Great Britain, the other party to the cur- 

rent war. All of us are bound first to 

regard, not our own feelings, but our 
duty to the welfare of our country. To 
this we are obliged, either by tie of birth, 
or by voluntary oath of allegiance. These 
entail the obligation to govern ourselves, 
not by mere personal bias, but by a pri- 
mary concern‘for the interests of the State. 

The avowed purpose of this delegation 
from a foreign community is to move 
our people, and through them to bring 
pressure upon our Government, to de- 
part from a line of action—that of non- 
interference in questions of European 
policy—which has heretofore been sedu- 
lously observed. The writer is no advo- 
cate of dogged persistence in a particular 
course only because sanctioned by prec- 

-edent. Were he so he could not have 

been the earnest advocate of over-sea ex- 

pansion which he may, perhaps, presume 
to think he is generally known to be. 

Nevertheless, a great change in national 

-action, even when in the highest degree 

-expedient, is ever a grave step to take. 

It seems, therefore, opportune now to 

‘consider the change proposed to us in 

the light of recent events, and especially 

‘in that of The Hague Conference, to the 

articles of which appeal is so confidently 

made as a justifying cause for departing 
from our former course in the direction 

-of active and originative interposition. 

This appeal, as it has met my eye in 
various utterances by meetings of sym- 


pathizers with the South African Re- 
publics,—and elsewhere,—has been rest- 
ed upon the third article in the first con- 
vention of the Conference,—‘ the Con- 
vention for the Pacific Regulation of In- 
ternational Conflicts.” That article emits 
the carefully guarded and most conserva- 
tive opinion, that “the signatory Powers 
think it useful that one or several Powers, 
not participants in an existing conflict, 
should of their own initiative, as far as 
circumstances allow, offer their good 
offices or mediation to the States in con- 
flict.” It further stipulates that such 
offer may be made not only before, but 
during the course of hostilities ; and that 
it can never, by either belligerent, be con- 
sidered as an unfriendly act. The under- 
lined phrase, “as far as circumstances 
allow’ (“lend themselves to it’? would 
be the literal translation), reserves to the 
discretion of each possible intermediator 
the question whether circumstances do 
make it discreet and advisable to offer 
good offices. 

The question of discretion under exist- 
ing circumstances is therefore posed to 
such citizens of the United States as may 
incline to entertain the provocations to | 
interference brought by the Transvaal 
deputation, and seek to bring pressure 
upon the action of the Governmient. It 
is a question to be considered not merely, 
nor primarily, with reference to the inter- 
ests of the Boer Republics, or of Great 
Britain, however individual sympathies 
lie, but of our own country, with its 
recognized policy and its imposing re- 
sponsibilities, both those now present and 
those of the immediate future, not diffi- 
cult to descry. 

The third article in the first Conven- 
tion of The Hague Conference, above 
quoted, goes no further than to sanction 
a proceeding to which it may safely be 
said that public acquiescence had already 
advanced. It possesses therein the char- 
acter of legislation which correctly inter- 
prets the wishes of the people, and there- 
fore rests upon a sound basis. The dis- 
position to accept good offices, provided 
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attendant circumstances render it expe- 
dient, is a characteristic which has now 
largely displaced the jealous resolve to 
vindicate one’s own rights, rejecting all 
interposition. But The Hague Confer- 
ence went further, and in Article 27 of 
the same Convention incorporated a pro- 
vision, which, if unqualified, would be 
toward the traditional policy of the 
United States nothing less than omi- 
nous,—not to say revolutionary. That 
article reads: 

“The signatory Powers consider it a DUTY, 
in case an acute conflict should threaten fo 
break out between two or more of them, to re- 
call to the latter that the Permanent Court is 
open to them. 

‘“In consequence, they declare that the fact 
of reminding the parties to the conflict of the 
dispositions of the present -Convention, and 
ihe advice given, in the superior interest of 
peace, to address ‘themselves to the Perma- 
nent Court, can be considered only as acts of 
good offices.”’ 

It will be observed that in this declara- 
tion there is no qualifying phrase, either 
to the strong word “ duty,’ or to the 
strong expression “advice given.” The 
customary words insuring discretion— 
“as far .as circumstances allow ’’—do not 
appear. The obligation assumed is man- 
. datory—non-discretional. 

The bearing of this article upon the 
present conjuncture is easily apparent. 
To two phases of interference the United 
States has always been jealously sensi- 
tive: Interference of Europe with Amer- 
ican affairs, and interference by the 
United States in matters of purely Eu- 
ropean concern. The former directly, 
the latter derivatively, are the essence of 
the Monroe Doctrine. Article 27, un- 
qualified, would make it obligatory upon 
us to allow such interference as is therein 
mentioned, which would open the way to 
combined pressure by several Powers in 
an American question, such as that of 
' our intervention in Cuba two years ago; 
for the “duty” to speak, to “ give ad- 
vice,” flings the door wide open for ad- 
vice so worded as to fall little short of 
offense, or even of veiled menace. 

Less directly embarrassing, but more 
pertinent to the issue immediately before 
us, the article as it stands would entail 
on the United States the novel duty to 
offer advice in European matters, from 
which we have heretofore cautiously re- 
frained. Such a matter is the present 
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South African war ; for, whatever may be 
our individual sympathies in the matter, 
two things are clearly evident: 1, Africa 
in its entirety is a purely European ques- 
tion, the national authority of European 
States having been extended, by recog- 
nized conventional methods of interna- 
tional procedure, over nearly the whole 
continent,—the exceptions of Morocco, 
Abyssinia, etc., being too trifling for con- 
sideration ; and, 2, the war between Great 
Britain and the Boer States is not only 
a European affair,—because African,— 
but it is a war which, from the relation of 
Great Britain to the Transvaal, is politi- 
cally internal to the British’ Empire, 
which itself, from the character of the 
paramount country, is one of the Eu- 
ropean group of States. 

From such injurious deductions from 
Article 27 the United States is saved by 
the Declaration made by its Delegation 
in full Conference on the 25th of July, the 
express reservation of which appears at- 
tached to their signature, given to the 
First Convention. This Declaration 
reads as follows: 

‘“ Nothing contained in this Convention shall 
be so construed as to require the United States 
of America to depart from its traditional pol- 
icy of not intruding upon, interfering with, or 
entangling itself in, the political questions or 
policy or internal administration of any for- 
eign State; nor shall anything contained in the 
said Convention be construed to imply a relin- 
quishment by the United States of America 
of its traditional attitude toward purely Amer- 
ican questions.” 

It is difficult to exaggerate the actual 
importance to this country of the quali- 
fying Declaration thus insured, and ac- 
quiesced in by the other Powers with full 
understanding of its purport. It does not, 
indeed, in my judgment, commit the lat- 
ter, even by implication, to acceptance of 
the Monroe Doctrine as understood by 
us, or place it upon the basis of a recog- 
nized tenet of international law. But it 
has advanced us to a position of increased 
moral strength by the renewed explicit 
assertion of steady adherence to a tradi- 
tional national policy ; an assertion made 
at a moment of somewhat critical im- 
portance, when it was the desire of all 
concerned to concede everything, save 
essential principle, to the cause of mu- 
tual kindly understanding and future 
peace. 

And indeed the Declaration was in the 
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interest of peace; for without it Article 
27 would have committed us unwitting- 
ly to a policy which the national temper- 
ament would have rejected, the instant it 
was awakened to consciousness by the 
occurrence of a political occasion, when 
the article should become operative in 
contravention of the Monroe Doctrine. 


Such a last state would have been far - 


worse than the first. 

The question now before us, through 
the manifesto of the Boer Delegation, 
and the avowed purpose of political ag- 
itation in our own midst, is: Are we go- 
ing to recede from the advantage ob- 
tained, from the increased moral status 
acquired for the Monroe Doctrine, by 
willfully undertaking to impel the Gov- 
ernment of the United States into inter- 
position in a European question? If the 
people of the United States insist that 
the Government shall take a certain 
course, that course some Government, 
sooner or later, will unquestionably take. 
We, the people, decide; it is of the es- 
sence of our institutions that so it is, and 
so shall be. Therefore it is no idle talk 
in» which we indulge when we get to- 
gether and lash one another into a fury 
of sentiment. How many have looked 
in dismay at the after results of such 
bursts of emotion—the headache after 
the carouse. We it is who are responsi- 
ble. Are we then, upon. grounds of sen- 
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timent, willing to precipitate a course 
which will weaken the, moral force—to 
say the least—of the Monroe Doctrine? 
For sentiment alone it is; upon the ques- 
tion of cool right and wrong there is 
much to be said against the Boers’ plea. 
Where moral force is depleted, the 
need for physical power is increased 
fourfold. “ Thrice is he armed that has 
his quarrel just.’ We cannot expect 
others to yield respect—which is the ex- 
ponent of moral power—to a position, or 
a principle, which we ourselves disregard 
lightly upon occasion, whether of in- 
terest or of feeling. Weaken the moral 
power of the Monroe Doctrine, as the 
calm expression of the consistent will of 
a great people, and you must either vast- 
ly increase your navies and armies, or let 
the Doctrine go. And with it, also, the 
expansion which the nation has willed is 
imperiled. A weakened Monroe Doctrine, 
to be supported by armed force, goes ill 
with our other increased responsibilities. 
Into the manifold other considerations of 
national welfare involved in the open- 
ing Asian question, and into our conse- 
quent duties to the State and to poster- 
ity, I will not here go; for I have dis- 


‘cussed them elsewhere. 


What does patriotism demand at our 
hands? That, and not the very doubtful 
claims of the Boer Republics, is the 
question for the people. 


New York City. 


A Pharisee Speaks. 


By Arlo Bates. 


But Jesus stooped down and with his finger wrote on the ground.—Joun VIII, 6, 


‘E stooped; and as he wrote upon the sand 
My.evil deeds he seemed to set in row 
Like an account the Judgment Book might show ; 
Till as they grew ‘neath his accusing hand 
I could not face them, nor the charge withstand. 
Lastly he wrote her name whose beauties glow 
In jewels that her lord did not bestow— 
My gift, her shame, the wanton’s gaudy brand. 
Fearless the accusing finger wrote, and I, 
As line by line the bitter record grew, 
Strained every nerve to give it all the lie; 
And yet was dumb with horror that he knew. 
I could but flee, lest I might meet his eye; 
For he had read my soul, and wrote it true! 


Boston, Mass, 


The Chess Player's Mind. 


By Harry Nelson Pillsbury, 


CueEss CHAMPION OF AMERICA. 


ERHAPS the mental quality most 

P useful to the chess player who 

wishes to rise to distinction in the 

game is concentration—the ability to iso- 

late himself from the whole world and 

live for the events of the board while a 
match is proceeding. 

And yet “concentration’’ does not 
quite suit me as expressing the quality I 
refer to, for concentration implies nar- 
rowing, and I am satisfied that the in- 
fluence of chess broadens the mind. All 
the leading chess masters take such an 
interest in events outside their own par- 
ticular world as would be expected of 
lawyers, for instance. Some of them 
take up specialties for pleasure and be- 
come experts in them. Steinitz, for in- 
stance, is deeply learned in matters per- 
taining to the rise, progress and history 
of the Hebrew race, and that, in spite of 
the fact that he gave his life to chess. 
That he has become insane is no reflec- 
tion upon the game. He has had illness 
and trouble for a long time. The same 
may be said of Morphy’s insanity. It 
was not due to chess. 

Tschigorin is a valued employee of 
the Russian Government; Lasker is now 
a professor of mathematics, having just 
received his degree from a German uni- 
versity. Tarrasch is a practicing phy- 
sician, Maroczy is Assistant City Engi- 
neer of Buda Pesth, and so it goes. I 
believe that the influence of chess, itself, 
is beneficial in so training the mind that 
its entire power can be wielded and con- 
trolled instantly for the accomplishment 
of a certain purpose. It is the mistaken 
notion of some of the opponents of the 
game that it has an effect upon the mind 
similar to the effect which the black- 
smith’s constant hammering has upon the 
muscles of his arm. He becomes muscle 
bound. He is strong, but can only use 
his strength in a certain manner. So far 
as my observation goes nothing at all 
similar happens to the mind of the chess 
player. 

I frequently play sixteen games blind- 
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folded, and tho the strain at the time is 
very severe, the whole matter is cast off 
my mind five minutes after the match is 
over. If you then asked me to name the 
opening on Board No. 9, for instance, I 
would have to stop and think about it. 

After such a match as I have de- 
scribed, where blindfolded I encounter 
sixteen opponents at once, I find it nec- 
essary to devote an hour or two to some 
other subject that will take my mind off. 
chess—some mental work that is suffh- 
ciently engrossing. Otherwise I would 
be unable to sleep. 

The largest number of games ever 
played simultaneously by one man was 
seventeen,* and that by myself. . That is 
the record, and much astonishment is ex- 
pressed at times at the formidable na- 
ture of the feat. But, as a matter of fact, 
I believe that such feats of memory in 
other forms are quite common in the 
business world. For instance, the stock- 
broker carries in his head all the fluctua- 
tions which have happened in a long line 
of stocks during ten days. He does not 
need to stop to think. All the details are 
ready for instant use. Just so it is with 
the blindfold chess player. | 

I don’t know how it is with the others, 
but I make matters easier for myself by 
systematizing the games when I am play- 
ing blindfold on sixteen boards at once. 

I mentally arrange the boards in four 
groups like this: 


I.—Board Nos. 1 5 9 13. 
II.—Board Nos. 2 6 I0 14. 
III.—Board Nos. 3 7 I1 15. 
IV.—Board Nos. 4 8 12 16.. 


On the boards in System III I open by 
playing pQ4, and on all the other boards 
pkK4 followed by KktKb3. In almost all 
these blindfold games I have the move, 
and can generally force my opponent into 
my system. If he makes an eccentric 
move that takes him out of the system 
I make a mental note of it. 





* Since this was written Mr. Pillsbury played in Phila- 
delphia, May sth, twenty simultaneous games without see- 
ing any of the boards He won fourteen of the games, 
drew five and lost one —Epiror. 


The Chess Player’s’ Mind 


When I[ am blindfolded all that is 
communicated to me is the move of my 
Opponent at each board. All else 1 am 
forced to remember, but this is not so 
difficult as it would appear. By the time 
twenty moves have been made there has 
been some clearing of the board and a 
definite objective has been developed. 
When I turn to a new board, I say: “ Ah! 
No. 9, this is the board on which we have 
exchanged Queens,” and the whole play 
comes back to me. Occasionally I over- 
look something, but not often, in a blind- 
fold match. I keep account of the num- 
ber of pieces on each board. I know if 
I have a knight and bishop, or two 
bishops, and what my opponent has, and 
whether or not I am a pawn ahead. 

Each board and the position on it is 
remembered by me not as a picture, but 
as a record. Each game has scores of 
possibilities for each move, until most 
of the pieces are cleared off.. After mak- 
ing my move I| must totally dismiss the 
board on which it was made from my 
mind and take up the next, which, also, 
has its scores of possibilities, and I must 
follow each possible variation out men- 
tally for several moves ahead. 

That is where the blindfold player suf- 
fers the greatest disadvantage. He can- 
not see so far ahead as if he were look- 
ing at the board. For him to see clearly 
three moves ahead is difficult, while the 
expert with the board in front of him 
can explore all possible paths for five 
moves. I play much better sometimes 
than at others. In the game where I, 
blindfold, played against. seventeen op- 
ponents, I lost three of the games. Often 
with sixteen opponents I capture all the 
games. 

To play, simultaneously, a number of 
eames of chess blindfold is not so hard 
as at first it might appear. A man be- 
gins by playing one game in that man- 
ner. Of course, before he comes to that 
he has already mastered the game. After 
much practice with the single blindfold 
game he essays to play two at once and 
gradually extends his operations. As he 
progresses his mind expands. His men- 
tality gains strength by exercise, just as 
the Bacdy gains strength from exercise. 
There is nothing’ so very wonderful in 
this blindfold play, but it is useful be- 
cause it gives a striking illustration of 
what the mind may become with training. 


* 
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* The truth of the matter is that sucl 
feats seem very wonderful because mos: 
men are what you might call mental day 
laborers. Only one out of ten really 
thinks. . 

Besides the quality which we have, for 
want of a better name, called concentra- 
tion, there are others that are essential 
to the good chess player. One of these 
is patience, or ability to wait. We have 
players who are known as plungers, who 
see an opening and drive ahead into it 
without studying out all that it leads to. 
Such men can never become good play- 
ers. The chess master must have full 
control of himself at all times. He must 


not be impatient, he must be content to 


mark time, as it were, till he sees the re- 
sult of his opponent’s attack, and he must 
be able to resort to meaningless moves to 
kills time) if there-is. no other. way..of 
holding fast to the fortified position till 
the danger is over. Not all men can do 
this. They want to rush out and attack 
and thereby they expose themselves and 
lose the game. 

Another most useful quality is accu- 
racy, in which Lasker excels. His fore- 
sight has not so great a range as that of 
Tschigorin, for instance, but so far as 
he sees he is infallible. Tschigorin may 
see five moves ahead and Lasker only 
three, but the latter more than evens up 
matters by his deadly accuracy and thor- 
oughness. 

The game is not, necessarily, an inju- 
riously sedentary one. During the great 
matches the players, after making their 
moves, get up and walk about. Over on 
the other side you will see a group of 
them gather on the floor between the 
moves. In addition to this one gets a 
good deal of exercise in traveling. I 
know that it is as much of a physical 
strain as most gymnasium work to run 
with a heavy valise two miles across 
country to catch a train, as I frequently 
have to do on my.travels. Still to alter- 
nate the mental exercise with physical is 
a good thing for mind and body. 

One effect of the intense mental ap- 
plication which a great match compels is 
to suspend, partially, the vital functions. 
When the brain is very busy it uses the 
blood that the other organs generally 
absorb, and they are compelled to idle- 
ness. Thus there sometimes results trou- 
ble with the digestion. But I do not 
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think that this evil is greater than the 
lawyer suffers when he has an important 


case on hand, or the clerk or bookkeeper 


subjected to unusual strain. 

_Stimylants have little effect on the 
chess player during a great match. They 
have even less effect when he is in a con- 
dition of mental strain than when the 
strain is physical. 

The progress of chess in this country 
of late has been most satisfactory to lov- 
ers of the game. The number of players 
and the number of clubs are increasing 
fast. Americans have the proper stuff 
in them for chess, apparently. The best 
players in the world at the present day 
are Americans, Slavs, Teutons and He- 
brews. The Latins have fallen behind in 
the game, somehow. I don’t know any- 
thing of the Chinese or Turkish players, 
and tho there is a chess club in Yoko- 
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hama now, | believe that its members are 
Americans and Englishmen. The Slavs 
and Americans seem to be the players of 
the future. The Slavs have been held 
back for a long time, but they are press- 
ing ahead now in many fields and over a 
chess board they are certainly formidable. 

This month I am going to Paris with 
Showalter, perhaps. At any rate, I 
will go to take part in the grand inter- 
national tournament. An endeavor wii! 
then be made to bring off a match 
with Lasker for the championship of 
the world. I have beaten him in‘tour- 
naments, but have never had a match 
with him. We stand even on number 
of games lost and won out of those we 
have played together, and there are many 
who desire to see us put to the supreme 
test. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


The Nicaragua Canal. 


By John R,iChandlery Ph.D. H; Gis Gi nie 


[Mr. Chandler has been traveling for some time in different parts of Central America, partly for the purpose 


of collecting material for a book on that part of the world, and the canal country in particular. 


He was for several 


years U. S. Vice-Consul General and was made Government Archeologist of Central America, an official post which 
was especially created for him. The Nicaragua route described by him is the one selected*by the Maritime Canal 
Company ; the original Walker Commission preferred another which follows the river in the section between San Juan 


and the site of the Ochoa dam,—Epiror. ] 


HE projected Nicaragua Waterway, 
briefly speaking, is a canal a hun- 
dred and seventy miles long, one 


hundred and twenty-one of which tra-., 


verse two rivers and a lake, while twenty- 
two miles are in artificial basins. This 
leaves twenty-seven miles of actual exca- 
vation to make the connection between 
the two oceans. 

Beginning at San Juan del Norte, near 
the Atlantic or eastern terminus of the 


canal, the work will require nine miles of: 


dredging through alluvial sand and silt 
to reach lock No. 1, where a low range of 
hills has to be pierced. At this point 
vessels will be raised thirty feet to enter 
the basin of the Deseado, which is noth- 
ing but a series of submerged valleys. 
This system of lifting is continued at 
locks Two and Three, till the vessels are 
on a level with the lake, and a hundred 
and ten feet above the sea. All these 
locks are patterned after those on our 
Great Lakes and will have the additional 


waters of the San Juan River. 


advantage over the latter of being built 
on rock foundations. 

We now come to the hardest part of 
the work in this gigantic enterprise—the 
Divide cut. This is a channel excavated 
through the rocky ribs of a spur of the 
Andes for a distance of three miles, to 
reach the San Francisco basin, which, 
like most of the others, is to be wide 
enough to admit of vessels freely passing 
one another. In this section between the 
divide and Nicaragua Lake, which is 
forty-four miles long, eight hundred mil- 
lion cubic yards of dredging will be re- 
quired. Nature has provided a bountiful 
supply of excellent rock in the range just 
crossed, thereby greatly facilitating the 
building of the next work of importance 
—the Ochoa dam, which holds back the 
This im- 
mense wall, eighteen hundred feet long 
and fully seventy feet high, raises the 
river to the level of the lake and further- 
more does away with a number of rapids, 
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The Nicaragua Canal 


of which the Machuca are the most dan- 
gerous. 

Lake Nicaragua is reached after travel- 
ing in slack water down the San Juan 
River for sixty-five miles. Nearly one- 
third pf the total length of the canal is 
embraced in the navigation of this beau- 
tiful lake, which is but seventeen miles 
from the Pacific. 

On the western shore of Lake Nica- 
ragua a little river called the Lajas. will 
be enlarged, the waters of the lake dam- 
med up, and an artificial reservoir made 
in a natural depression in the mountains. 
This inland harbor, called the Tola basin, 
will have nearly a score of miles of wa- 
ter front. Here ships of all sizes can 
load and discharge, make repairs and 
transfer cargoes if necessary. Locks 
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Maritime Co's Route 
Lull or Low Level Route 


Four, Five and Six are situated but a 
few miles from Brito, the Pacific ter- 
minus of the waterway. At this place a 
port will have to be made. Brito is to- 
day nothing more than a small angular 
indentation of land. Large and expen- 
sive breakwaters of masonry will be nec- 
essary to convert it into an artificial port. 

On the other hand, the Atlantic ter- 
minus, San Juan del Norte, was a fine 
harbor half a century ago, but the drift- 
ing sands and silt have so filled it up that 
it will probably cost two or three mil- 
lions to restore it. One of the main por- 
tions of this work will be necessarily a 
breakwater nearly a mile long, to protect 
the entrance of the harbor from the drift- 
ing sands of the Caribbean. 

However, the cost of these harbors 
has been duly estimated in every one of 
the official surveys recently made. 
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But, to offset the work to be done 
by man at these two entrances, nature has 
been most liberal to Nicaragua, from 
the geological as well as the geograph- 
ical point of view. Nowhere in the thou- 
sands of miles of Pacific cordilleras, 
which stretch almost from the North 
Pole to Patagonia, can we find another 
such narrow depression, where a large 
body of fresh water stands ready to sub- 
serve man’s needs. But this is not all. 
A large river, nearly one hundred miles 
long, reaches from this lake to the Atlan- 
tic, and to-day a ship of 500 tons can 
sail from the Caribbean to within twelve 
miles of the Pacific Ocear. ; 

Then, again, the soil is clay and vol- 
canic sand, which easily turns to stone 
under the influence of a tropical sun. 


ol 





This is the well-known “telpetate” of 
the natives. 

One of the advantages of the clay for- 
mation in the delta of the San Juan and 
for fully fifteen miles inland, is that this 
low region can be easily excavated by 
dredging machinery, thus avoiding the 
loss of life consequent on working in low, 
marshy regions entirely by man power. 

In the important matter of stone and 
timber for this enterprise a very fine 
quality of trap and graywacke are found 
along the river San Juan, whereas on the 
west side of the lake large limestone 
guarries have been found. In every case 
stone is obtainable at points where it is 
most needed for dams, locks, etc. How 
different from the experience of the 
French engineers who in the sandy desert 
had to manufacture the stone for the em- 
bankments of the Suez Canal! 
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The land traversed by the canal, al- 
though deficient in varieties of pine, pro- 
duces large amounts of cedar which here 
grows to a great hight, affording timber 
forty feet long and eighteen inches 
square; then, again, the roble and the 
nispero, both stronger than white oak, are 
to be found in quantities in the foothills. 

Another important advantage enjoyed 
by Nicaragua is her position in the direct 
line of the trade winds. The stifling, fe- 
ver-laden miasmas which sent so many 
thousands to their graves during the con- 
struction of the Panama Railroad, and 
gave rise to the saying that every tie on 
that line cost a‘man’s life, can never exist 
in Nicaragua, where the 
breezes of two oceans are constantly 
sweeping across the isthmus. We have 
abundant evidence of this favorable in- 
fluence in the numerous American sur- 
veying parties which have lived for 
months on the canal route without show- 
ing any greater death rate than is com- 
mon in many: places situated in the tem- 
perate zone. 

Modern estimates of the cost of build- 
ing this passageway between the oceans 
are never under Engineer Menocal’s cal- 
culation of sixty- five million dollars, 
while the experts who have lately sur- 
veyed the route place the cost as high as a 
hundred and twenty-five millions. It is 
generally conceded by practical men that 
the greater part of the work can be done 
for sixty per cent. of what it would have 
cost ten years ago, still, in the light of.the 
history of Suez and Panama, it would 
seem safe to adopt the latter figure and 
thereby provide for those contingencies 
which are ever happening when works of 
this magnitude are being carried out.* 

Considered merely as an investment, 
the figures given are certainly interesting, 
for from conservative estimates the year- 
ly tonnage passing through the canal is 
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* COMPARATIVE TABLE OF COST. 
Menocal’s Nicaraguan 
estimates. 

Per cubic yard. 


Chicago Drainage Canal. 
Per cubic yard. 


Dredoing wae. 3 Bo tO Joc mOred ono eee, 5 to 8c, 
Earth excavation, .40 to soc, | Earth excavation... . 19¢. 
Rock excavation, .$1.25-1.50 | Rock excavation.. 74C. 
Rock subaqueous...... $5.00 | Rock excavation mini- 

Embankments, earth, SAUD a vax anadrae cae Ses 


2a to sac | EKafth excavation car- 

Embankments, rock, ried away to dis- 
\ 6oc, to $1 50 tanceres< 
«es 00 to 10,00 | Rock, subaqueous.... 
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placed at 8,000,000; this amount to be 
doubled in the course of ten years. The 
fairness of this calculation is seen in the 
increase of traffic in the Suez waterway. 
In 1898 the tonnage was nearly twenty 
times as much as in the year of the open- 
ing of the canal, 1870. If proof is’ need- 
ed of the large amount of freight which 
will seek the Nicaragua route, we have 
only to observe the fierce opposition 
waged against it by the transcontinental 
railways. These lines now charge $24.80 
a ton across the continent, whereas the 
freight rate by water through the canal 
is to be, according to the best authorities, 
less than one-fourth of that sum. The 
average tolls on the Suez Canal are two 
dollars aton. Taking this as a standard, 
if from the $16,000,000 of yearly rev- 
enue we deduct $6,000,000 for main- 
tenance, repairs and sinking fund and in- 
terest, a net revenue of ten millions of 
dollars remains to be distributed among 
the stockholders. As a further basis for 
calculation it may be well to state that 
the Suez Canal pays a nine per cent. year- 
ly dividend on its stock, while-the cost of 
this waterway up to date has been some- 
what over $115,000,000. . 

The advantages of the Panama route 
have been so often touched’ upon by re- 
cent writers that it may be convenient 
to set down some of the conditions which 
the French engineers are encountering on 
the Isthmus of Darien. In the first place 
this waterway will require 46 miles. of 
excavation, asagainst 27 on the Nicaragua 
route. In the latter there are only three 
miles of mountain excavation through a 
low range, whereas at Panama the moun- 


tains are twice as high, and require six. 


miles of excavation through Emperador 
and Culebra hills. It is true that fully 
fifteen miles of dredging has been done 
on the Colon side, and that some 3,500 
men have been kept at work along the 
route off and on for the last three 
years, with the result that a good harbor 
has been made and considerable work 
done on the mountain section. But, 
without touching on the climatic condi- 
tions, there are two other obstacles to 
overcome before a canal of any practical 
use can be built across the Isthmus of 
Darien. 
devised by which the Pacific tides can be 
controlled. At Panama the fluctuation 


$175 is twenty-five feet, and this tidal variation 


First of all a system has to be . 
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Opera in English for America 


takes place twice a day. The other and 
most: serious drawback of all is the regu- 
lation of the Chagres River. This stream 
flows into the Caribbean near Colon, af- 
ter capriciously winding through the 
hills and cutting the canal route at more 
than a dozen points. However quiet it 
may be one day, the next it is converted 
into a roaring, foaming torrent by the 
rains which are of almost daily occur- 
rence on the Isthmus. Even the most 
sanguine among the French engineers are 
convinced that the present works are en- 
tirely inadequate to hold in this unbridled 
tropical stream. 

Furthermore, as the lock system has 
been decided on by the present Panama 
management, it is interesting to remem- 
ber the opinion of M. De Lesseps him- 
self on the subject. The projector of 
the Panama Canal in his “ Souvenirs de 
Quarante Ans,” acknowledges that if a 
lock system were found necessary, the 
Nicaragua Canal would certainly offer 
the best route. ; 

Nearly three hundred millions have 
been expended one way or another on this 
canal, and as has been seen, but a small 
part of it has been finished. The most 
favorable estimates of the French engi- 
neers place the cost of completing the 
work at 100,000,000 dollars, or 500,000,- 
000 franes, the canal to be terminated 
within eight years. General Grant, who 
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was a recognized authority on engineer- 
ing matters, some years before his death 
gave it as his opinion that the Panama 
Isthmus could not be cut for less than 
400,000,000 dollars, and that every cent 
put into the scheme would be lost to the 
investors. 

Should this canal ever be built, it is 
certain that it will be shunned by sailing 
vessels, for ship-masters well know that 
Panama is entirely out of the region of 
the trade winds. Vessels which to-day 
bring coal from Australia to Panama 
charge a very high rate of freight for this 
very reason, not a few of them being 
obliged to beat about the bay for a month 
er more before a breeze springs up and 
slowly carries them out to sea. 

The distance from the principal ports 
of the world to either canal is practically 
the same. But many American cities will 
be thousands of miles nearer to each other 
by the Isthmian routes. Furthermore, 
Melbourne will be 1,350 miles nearer to 
New York than to Liverpool; while Ja- 
pan by the same route will be 2,400 miles 
closer to Philadelphia than it will be to 
London. 

What this means in war times we may 
never forget, after the Oregon’s famous 
trip by way of the Straits of Magellan a 
year ago, when every mile made by the 
gallant ship was eagerly recorded by sev- 
enty million anxious Americans. 


San Jose, C. A. 
' 


Opera in English for America. 


By Henry W. Savage, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE CASTLE SQUARE OpERA COMPANIES. 


VERY American city of 300,000 1n- 
habitants will have, in the course 
of a very few years, its own oper- 

atic stock company acceptably produc- 
ing both light and grand opera in Eng- 
lish. This is the conviction which has 
grown out of pioneering the American 
movement for opera in English, an ex- 
perience which has involved more than 
3,200 productions of more than 85 
operas, and the upbuilding of an organ- 
ization which has a regular salary roll of 
fifty-seven principals and a chorus that 


averages nearly 200 persons. The pe- 
riod covered by this experience—call it 
experiment if you like—is five years, and 
every month adds to the completeness 
with which the stern, mercenary test of 
box office receipts is successfully met. 
It pays. In these two words are re- 
corded the substantial basis upon which. 
I rest the prediction that even the pro- 
vincial city of America will not only have 
its regular season of opera in English 
and that this country has just entered 
upon an era of change in dramatic af- 
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‘ fairs, which is national in its scope and 
more radical and significant in its char- 
acter than any that has preceded it. ~ 

Heretofore the legitimate opera in 
America has been a luxury almost, if not 
altogether, beyond the reach of the great 
middle classes, something to be indulged 
by the wealthy and exclusive as a high 
social function rather than a gratifica- 
tion of refined taste for the harmonious 
union of dramatic and musical art. ‘This 
condition is being rapidly and radically 
changed, and the movement which is ef- 
fecting the change is almost as signifi- 
cant and as universal in its application 
as that which was put in motion when 
Lowell Mason and George F. Root held, 
in New England, the pioneer singing 
schools which grew into a national in- 
stitution. It is because the pleasure, the 
refinement, and the educational force of 
the opera are being “ democratized ”— 
taken from the few and given to the 
many—that the progress of the opera in 
English is worth recounting. In other 
words, this movement is of interest: to 
the majority of the readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT because it is likely to bring 
within their easy and frequent reach the 
delights of high-class opera where these 
were formerly to be. vainly coveted, or 
seldom indulged, and then only at stern 
sacrifice. That which gives to the 
masses a luxury of unquestioned refine- 
ment and ethical value that has long been 
tenaciously held as an. indulgence pe- 
culiar to the wealthy inhabitant of the 
metropolis must certainly be accounted 
an agent of civilization. 

The more significant steps in the prog- 
ress of this movement are briefly these: 
While pursuing a post-graduate course 
in Berlin and other university cities of 
Germany and France, I attended operatic 
performances of the subsidized theaters 
and realized, from personal experience, 
the pleasures of this form of art. Re- 
turning to America I entered the real es- 
tate business in Boston, and this led me 
to the building of a theater. Manage- 
ment of that property soon drew me into 
active control of the house, and I came 
to this problem with the training and 
traditions of an American business man 
instead of those of an impresario. But 
T loved good music, in particular good 
operatic music, and had a firm faith that 
this was a common American trait. At 
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that time,s however, my musical specula- 
tions were confined to New England, 
and I said: ‘* Deep in the Yankee breast 
is a strain of melody to which the opera 
will make a sure appeal provided it is 
made intelligible to the average New 
England mind.” This meant that the 
opera must be in the English language, 
and that it must be strong in the human 
element, °*must get hold of the heart as 
well as the musical ear, must be clean, 
sweet, stirring, simple and not lacking 
in the wholesome salt of humor so nec- 
essary to satisfy the American palate. 

To this end I organized a Boston com- 
pany, and later a second company to pro- . 
vide for provincial tours through the 
New England States. In the phrase of 
a business man I determined to put with- 
in reach of the people an operatic prod- 
uct of American texture, to be sold di- 
rect to the consumer and at manufac- 
turer’s price. This meant a good seat at 
an opera in English at the cost of a for- 
eign grand opera libretto. 

No mistake had been made in the es- 
timate of the taste and temper of the 
New England public upon which this 
undertaking was based. A _ straw in- 
dicating the course of the general cur- 
rent came to me in the observation that a 
certain celebrated professor of music 
each Wednesday brought his class of 
fifty girls to the matinee. I expected to 
see a variation from this custom when the 
season of foreign grand opera opened. 
But he and his class were regularly in 
their places as usual. 

Later came the engagement in one of 
the largest auditoriums of New York 
City and the lease has never been relin- 
quished. There a business man came to 
me and said: “I’m a kind of partner 
with you in this enterprise. Every week 
I buy thirty 50-cent tickets, and distrib- 
ute them to young women who work in 
stores and offices. If I gave them the 
cost of those seats, or double that 
amount, in money it would go for finery 
and do them no permanent good, but the 
pleasure of a night of good opera ren- 
dered in their own tongue will not be for- 
gotten. It will enter into the associa- 
tions of their youth, and be repeatedly 
lived again in pleasant memories.” 

‘Tokens of this kind, enforced by stead- 
ily increasing box-office receipts, in- 
dicated that there was a vast public in 
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this country not reached by the foreign 
erand opera, but hungry for the pleas- 
ures of dramatic song. 

In every particular the aim of this 
~movement has been to keep close to 
American methods and principles. Not 
in the course of its 3,200 performances 
has the Castle Square Company ever 
held the curtain or changed a bill. Once, 
however, the latter expedient came un- 
comfortably near being adopted, but the 
outcome of the episode forcibly illus- 
trates the keen appreciation with which 
this public welcomes the introduction of 
the American spirit in the management 
of operatic enterptises. 

At a production of “ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” in New York, both the princi- 
pal soprano and her understudy were ab- 
solutely unable to appear, but-a compe- 
tent member of the chorus was able to 
take the part. This substitution of an 
untried singer in a principal role was a 
form of procedure to which I was con- 
scientiously opposed, altho there was no 
lack of -precedent in grand opera man- 
agement by which to justify the change. 
The situation was explained to the au- 
dience, and it was left to the latter to say 
whether it preferred to hear the chorus 
girl in the role of “ Santuzza,” or get its 
money at the box office. The decision 
was unanimous in favor of the untried 
singer, and she bravely undertook the 
part. Her efforts were followed with 
unprecedented interest, and she was en- 
couraged by generous applause. At the 
end of the performance she was given an 
insistent curtain call. The heart of the 
audience was with her from the start 
because her appearance was based upon 
the American principle of a “ promo- 
tion from the ranks,” and because she be- 
longed to the people and was in the posi- 
tion of having a-fair chance to win honor 
or merit. In the main, the distinctive 
methods of this movement worthy to be 
characterized as American are these: No 
stars ; filling many principal roles by pro- 
motion from the chorus; new material 
drawn from the ranks of American vocal 
students ; good salaries for all who par- 
ticipate in performances; extra pay for 
all who display ability sufficient to war- 
rant giving them small parts; careful 
technical training for all; the zealous 
cultivation of a sincere esprit de corps; 
the absolute elimination of everything 
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suggestive of coarseness, either in lines, 
costume or stage business. 

Regarding the last named particular | 
do not hesitate to declare my Puritanism, 
altho this is contrary to operatic tradi- 
tions. The costumer who sends a single 
pair of “fleshings,’ or flesh-colored 
tights, to one of my companies will have 
his contract instantly canceled, accord- 
ing to a standing order. It is my con- 
viction that nothing should be offered to 
eye or ear, at an operatic performance, 
which a parent of sound New England 
traditions and good sense would exclude 
if the production were prepared especial- 
ly for his own family. 

That we shall ever have in America a 
subsidized theater after the European 
pattern I very much doubt; but I do be- 
lieve that this movement of opera in 
English will develop an admirable sub- 
stitute. The conservatory maintaineds 
by federal or municipal patronage is ap- 
parently not for America, but this need 
is being already met by the natural prog- 
ress of the present movement, which is 
accomplishing an educational work in 
the operatic field similar to that rendered 
the cause of applied science by the tech- 
nical schools and institutes. The pos- 
sessor of a good voice may readily and at 
not too great a sacrifice obtain that spe 
cial technical training necessary to make 
this gift available as a means of imme- 
diate support, with the prize of an hon- 
orable artistic career in the range of pos- 
sibilities. 

This result is not theoretical but prac- 
tical. It works out in actual results. 
Many of the best principals in the Cas- 
tle Square organization are those who 
have come up from the chorus, and have 
had no European training. Not a few 
of them were soloists in church choirs, 
and it is a frequent occurence in recruit- 
ing the chorus to secure young men and 
women who deliberately relinquish a long 
course of culture in European conserva- 
tories and studios for the purpose of 
gaining the quicker and more practical 
training in this informal technical school 
of operatic art, where American senti- 
ments, American morals and American 
methods prevail; where the salary be- 
gins with the service rendered, and where 
a full and fair chance of promotion is as- 
sured. 

New York City. 


Shall We Extend Our Navy? 


By Mrs William D. Vandiver, 


HIS question may seem to be al- 
ready answered in the affirmative, 
judging from the increased fa- 

cilities and improvements at the armor 
plate and gun factories ; but while the re- 
cent war has demanded them and our 
ability to produce them in superior qual- 
ity has been proven, should our country 
be further taxed to supply more redoubt- 
able armor and more destructive guns? 
We go to the armor plate factory, and 
they tell us that they are making armor 
plate which will resist any projectile. Go 
from there to the factory where the pro- 
jectiles are made, and you learn that they 
are making projectiles which will pierce 
any armor. Where will it end? Na- 
tions are vying with each other. What 
will this competitive contest for a su- 
perior equipment to destroy the lives of 
men and deprive women and children of 
bread gain in the way of glory when all 
is said and done? 

The spirit of strife is upon the coun- 
try, and the love of conquest is outriding 
the love of peace. With the nations re- 
sounding with the ‘boom of artillery, the 
voice of brotherly love grows faint, and 
the “ Parliament of man, the federation 
of the world” becomes the echo of a 
dream. 

Italy, with her brilliant navy, her mil- 
lions of dollars, and the very bread of her 
peasantry going up in the air in cannon 
salutes, her pomp and pageantry, and her 
starving shelterless people living with 
the dogs of the street, presents a warn- 
ing painted in vivid colors. 

Preparation for war begets war. A 
boy with a toy pistol or a bean-shooter 
will get into trouble. The instinct is 
preserved and increased. Go to any 
battle ship and you will find the officers 
and men impatient for action. Our mag- 
nificent “ Maine ” sailing proudly into the 
Havana Harbor, was a taunt to the Span- 
iards. The elaborate battle ships of one 
navy are.a challenge to others. The his- 
tory of France, England and even our 
own country, with their vast indebted- 
ness entailed by war, leaving a heritage 
of poverty and toil to posterity might 


arouse us to the valuation of peace from 
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an economic standpoint. It has been 
carefully and correctly ascertained that 
the public debts of civilized nations equal 
seven times their aggregate annual rev- 
enue, and at $1.50 per day the payment 
of accruing interest at five per cent. 
would equal the continuous labor of 
three million men. 

To be ridden with debt is a calamity, 
but in addition to that are a train of even 
greater evils. The finest specimens of phy- 
sical young manhood are requisitioned 
for this wholesale slaughter. And what 
of the heroes who escape the shot and 
shell? Let Victor Hugo answer, “ Hom- | 
icide is homicide, bloodshed is blood- 
shed,” it serves nothing to call one’s self 
Czesar or Napoleon, for in the eyes of the 
eternal God the figure of a murderer is © 
not changed, tho instead of a gallows-cap 
there is placed upon his head an Em- 
peror’s crown. It has been said that 
Napoleon cut down the average hight of 
the young Frenchmen two and a half 
inches. Let us ’no longer teach our 
young men and youths to look upon 
this genius of human destruction as a 
hero. 

We may congratulate ourselves that 
our present Speaker of the House of 
Representatives abhors war. His utter- 
ances have been published, and are pref- 
aced thus emphatically: “I wish I had 
all the gifts to speak my abhorrence of 
war.’ It is the fault of the old men and 
the historians that our boys were wild to 
go to war two years ago. If we would 
cease to idealize the so-called war heroes 
and teach that a short road to renown is 
on the bloody field, take away the fic- 
titious glory of pomp and pageantry and 
dwell on the horrors of bloodshed, the fe- 
ver camps and thé debauchery, we would 
have a diminished need for warriors and 
war equipments. 

We have been taught in the midst of 
peace to prepare for war. Instead, with 
the brand of licensed homicide still fresh 
upon the forehead of our nation, and the 
cry of the bereft not yet stilled, let us 
plead for international arbitration pre: 
sided over by the “ Angel of Peace.” 

Wasuineton, D C. ¢ 


The Restoration . of the Free State. 
By Joseph S. -Dunn. 


[Mr. Dunn is now at the front on the English Side —Enpiror.] 


LOEMFONTEIN has surrendered 

B to “ Bobs.” Thus the capital of 
the Free State becomes once again 
Anglicized. A tremendous achievement 
this; it represents the emancipation of 
the Free State from the deadening thral- 
dom of Boer autocracy; the liberation of 
all its vast pent-up energies and re- 
sources into the great natural channels; 
_the restoration of its government and 
people to good purposes, and a noble 
place among the nations. War is oft 
described as putting back the hands of 
the clock ; is oft regarded—and oft right- 
ly, too—-as the most awful catastrophe 
that could befall a country. Such defi- 
nitions, happily, at any rate do not hold 
good as regards the mighty struggle at 
present painting South Africa red with 


human blood. The South African clock 


has assuredly been put back—by the 
Boer oligarchy. Kruger and Steyn, be- 
tween them, held up by Teyds and Reitz, 
put back the hands a hundred years, and 
then stopped the clock altogether. Now, 
what this war is doing is to set the time- 
machine agoing again, after advancing 
the hands by fifty years. The hoisting 
of the Union Jack over the Presidency 
at Bloemfontein on Wednesday, March 
14th, takes the Free State back to 1854, 
and starts it afresh from that point. It 
is generally useless to speculate as to 
what historical developments might have 
taken place had certain actual events not 
occurred. But there is nothing specula- 
tive in the assertion that, had the Union 
Jack never been pulled down either at 
Bloemfontein or Pretoria, but had been 
kept steadily afloat there in the company 
of Capetown and Maritzburg, South 
Africa to-day would have been the great- 
est, richest, happiest and most peaceful 
portion of the British Colonial Empire. 
From the day that England withdrew her 
authority and her flag from the Free 
State and the Transvaal the retrogression 
of South Africa set in. Boer rule, 
wherever it has found vogue in South 
Africa, has ever proved a ‘degenerating, 
paralyzing, killing influence, In his 


magnificent speech in the House of Com- 
mons, in justification of the course Her 
Majesty’s Government has pursued in 
relation to the Transvaal, Mr. Chamber- 
lain admitted that it was wrong in ever 
supposing during the negotiations that 
war could be averted. But Mr. Cham- 
berlain might have gone back much fur- 
ther than the time of the “ negotiations.”’ 
The day on which the present war was 
declared was the day on which the Sand 
River Convention was signed in 1852. 
Then were the two irreconctlable factors 
set at work which are clashing swords 
to-day—the one factor the British de- 
sire to see the country progress under 
liberal institutions, pure government and 
good laws; the other factor, the Boer de- 
termination to make themselves the one 
dominant white race in South Africa, 
and to rule the country, not on modern 
and enlightened lines, but in accordance 
with a fanaticism which declared them to 
be “the chosen people of the Lord,” and 
therefore rulers by divine right, with a 
petrified ignorance of the real principles 
of justice, truth and freedom; and with 
a brazen-faced endeavor, by means of the 
most unjust and reactionary laws, to 
make all people not of their race—both 
white and black—their helpless helots, 
and accordingly to claim all the rights, 
privileges and dignities of civilized citi- 
zenship as theirs alone. Added to these 
yet another preposterous peculiarity re- 
vealed itself when the occasion came— 
the insatiable desire to rob-and plunder 
the strangers within their gates. Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves became the 
occupants of the high offices of the State 
under Dutch names. 

This war was therefore onahte from 
the very day that Boerdom was re-es- 
tablished at Pretoria and Bloemfontein ; 
and as the inevitable outcome of this war 
must be a British reoccupation of both 
Transvaal and Free State, it logically 
follows that the Union Jack has been run 
up at Bloemfontein, and is about to be 
run up at Pretoria, as the concluding act 
in the ceremony of signing the Sand 
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River Convention of 1852 and _ the 
Orange River Convention’ of 1854. 
Time, in working out the destinies of na- 
tions, is not always in a hurry. He has 
alowed an interlude of half a century in 
the South African drama, and a fantas- 
tic enough pantomime it has been, end- 
ing with a bloody tragedy among the 
mummers. 

The curtain, dropped in the early ‘fit- 
ties, is being only now again rung up. 
The auditory will soon forget the hor- 
rid phantasmagoria of the cruel bur- 
lesque now closing when, amid the joy- 
ful shouts of the emancipated at sight 
of the old emblem of Liberty, Progress 
and Peace, the next act is commenced of 
the old romance. 

Bloemfontein has been always essen- 
tially British. In fact, the Free State 
sovereignty as a whole never wished to 
be anything else. The Little England- 
er has made his pernicious influence 
more felt in South Africa than in any 
other part of the Empire. This war is 


all his making. But for his policy of . 


retraction in those old days Boerdom 
would never have existed. His crown- 
ing achievement was his treatment of 
the loyal Free State sovereignty. When 
the people of the sovereignty were told 
they were to be thrown out of the Brit- 
ish Empire into the arms of Boerdom 
they positively took up arms against the 
proclamation, and were thereupon ac- 
counted “rebels.”” Just fancy a loyal 
British subject being condemned as a 
contumacious rebel by a British High 
Commissioner for protesting against a 
decree of expatriation issued by a Brit- 
ish Colonial Secretary, in the name of 
the British Government! All these loyal 
Free Staters did was to declare that they 
wished to remain British subjects, and 
for this they were told that if they per- 
sisted in continuing in this outrageous 
frame of mind they would render them- 
selves liable to be shot down as “the 
Queen’s enemies!” Yes, that is exactly 
what happened when England handed 
over the Free State sovereignty to the 
Boers. It not only reads like fiction 
now; it sounds foul falsity. It hap- 
pened all the same. One occasion after- 
ward arose which gave Bloemfontein an 
epportunity to be sarcastic over it. When 
little Prince Alfred visited the Free 
State capital during his South African 
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tour he found stretched across the street 
the motto: “Loyal tho Discarded.” 
What a reflection on England’s Little 
England policy of that day! That was 
Bloemfontein then. And Bloemfontein 
now has accorded Lord Roberts a “ cor- 
dial welcome.” The Mayor, the acting 
Government Secretary and the Land- 
drost all went out to meet the conquer- 
ing hero, and handed him the keys of the 
public offices. As the Union Jack (Lady 
Roberts’s own special make) was run up 
over the Presidency which President 
Steyn had vacated the previous day to 
flee to some safer place, the citizens of 
Bloemfontein cheered themselves hoarse 
with jubilation! Impressive, dramatic, 
unique tableau! After many days the 
deserted sheep welcomed back the lost 
shepherd! The “irony of fate” was at 
full play in Bloemfontein this wondrous 
day. The Mayor who went out to wel- 
come Lord Roberts was Mr. J. G. 
Fraser, the most enlightened and pro- 
eressive of the Free State publicists. 
Mr. Fraser has been a brave, persistent 
denouncer of the closer union alliance 
between the Free State and the Trans- 
vaal: ex-President Steyn was its chief 


promoter. Mr. Fraser maintained 
throughout that by allying itself with the 
unspeakable Kruger the Free State 


would bring about~its own destruction 
as an independent State. Mr. Fraser is 
a political prophet whose prognostica- 
tion has come true: not often the luck of 
the political prophet. When the de- 
bacle came, Mr. Steyn, the accomplisher 
of closer union, the joint-instigator of 
the war, the President of the Republic, 
fled from his post with his portmanteau. 
Mr. Fraser, whose warning voice had 
been but that of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, remained in Bloemfontein to the 
end, and saved it from bombardment. 
Bloemfontein is British now, even to 
the flag! With “the bloomin’ old rag” 
overhead again—gratefully, enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed by a long-misgoverned 
and misguided people—Bloemfontein en- 
ters upon a new era. From the ashes of 
an effete Republicanism it will arise to 
a new life, a new hope, a new destiny. 
Even so, it may be appointed that the 


~ pretty healthy town of the Flower-Foun- 


tain may yet become the seat of the 
Federal Government of South Africa. 


MaritTzBurG, SourH AFRICA. 


The Poor Man In the Mountains. 
By Mrs. L. H. Harris. 


HE poorest man is never a pauper 
until wealth becomes his neigh- 
bor. In the distant mountains, 

where the contented birds are also home- 
less, he may be poorly sheltered, and, 
without being ignoble, clad in rags your 
beggars would despise. Let such an one 
have a glimpse of a rich man’s larder, 
however, and his involution begins at 
once from some likeness toa piping Pan 
into a henchman or scoundrel even. In 
the great city he becomes the dregs, its 
shredded vice, its dust heap of rags and 
immorality, the leprosy beneath its cloth 
of gold. The law of self-preservatiorr is 
not so acutely, so cruelly, developed in 
any other man. He is willing to slay in 
order to live. Nothing in the hand made 
world about him suggests God; there are 
no green hills, no stars in his narrow 
strip. of smoke-smeared sky. Young he 
never was, and evil is his natural science. 
Ti ySetabos is not his god, Sycorax at 
least is his dam. And he is what*he is 
because he can conceive no higher ideal 
of comfort and happiness than Fifth 
Avenue represents. - 

But in the remote mountains, Fifth 
Avenues become dim bridle paths, 
stretching away like narrow white seams 
into vernal’ woods and over dusky hills, 
where flowers bloom out at you like the 
innocent eyes of children, and every bush 
homes a bird “ singing a love song to its 
brooding mate.” There “Childhood 
sits enthroned,” for men who have grown 
old retain intimations of that perennial 
youth which belonged to an earlier age. 
Poverty is a native condition, and fosters 
homely virtues. For a man to be born 
there is to be foreordained to labor. The 
sentimentality of a luxurious civilization 
has made no charitable provision for 
him; and the mountains are not rich 
neighbors, they are stern masters from 
whom no concessions may be extorted. 
If he is homeless, they offer him free 
lodging on a stone ledge; if he is hun- 
gry, there is snow; if he forgets God, 
they remind him. And if he dies in the 
effort to sustain life, their flowers bloom 


red in his dust. Who begs of cities, gets 
a crust; of mountains, a stone. Nature 
makes no provision for incompetency. 
Her only endowments are courage and 


endurance. 


As nature’s foundling the poor man in 
the mountains is home made, crude and 
simple, bearing the stamp of his origin. 
He comes from the oldest loom of all, a 
little grimy with earth dust, as if nature 
had but now cast him forth, and his col- 
ors are dull; but his virtues are without 
conceit, and his sins are so primitive one 
is inclined to look for the original apple 
tree at every turn. He is distinctly re- 
ligious. When he faces the. terrible 
mountains he fgels the need of protec- 
tion; there are no charity halls or soup 
kitchens, and, by an instinct as old as the 
ages, he takes refuge in God. 

For most men life is an interpreta- 
tion. To this one it is another man’s 
poetry ; to that one it is somebody else’s 
prose, but for this man it is singularly 
literal in its significance. There are no 
artificial hare-bells in his valleys, on his 
mountains the heart leaves are always 
fragrant. There is no wisdom of words 
to lead him astray; if his Bible reads, 
“Go and be baptized,” the construction 
of the original Greek does not confuse 
his moral sense. He goes and is bap- 
tized, far down into the depths of some 
mountain Jordan, and holds fast forever 
after faith in his redemption. He has 
come into the fold of everlasting grace, 
and by a faith as sublime as it is illogical 
he remains there in spite of such sins as 
the flesh and the devil thrust upon him. 

- Socially, he has a silent, personal fa- 
miliarity, like sheep that rise up in the 
dawn, exchange glances, and each goes 
about the business of his day without 
further explanation. If he is near to 
some other man he has the sense of com- 
panionship. Where all are equally wise 
there is little occasion for talk, and here 
men do not speculate in mere ideas. Be- 
sides, mountains do not encourage gar- 
rulity. Having been born beneath their 
shadows, and having striven for life 
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against their hostile fronts, they retain 
a hold upon his consciousness that makes 
frivolity difficult. 

The mind of a wise man is usually in 
a state of eruption, and a fool even has 
occasional attacks of informational hic- 
coughs, but this man bred in the moun- 
tains, tho complete with knowledge sub- 
tle and accurate enough to confound any 
scientist, can tell far less than he knows. 
It is secret information, inherited gen- 
eration ofter generation from the earth 
and sky, which the rough words of his 
vocabulary refuse to convey. But na- 
ture’s primal instincts have fallen deep 
in him. 

. “he can read 

The inside Bs the earth and spell the stars.’ 

Every katydid’s note has a meaning for 
him, and every sparrow’s rasping screed 
of song. Wild geese call down the seasons 
to him, and clouds bear him tidings from 
the distant seas. Tho every other man 
has long since lost confidence in her 
signs, the open face of the moon still con- 
fides infallible omens to him. From in- 
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fancy he has lived heart to heart with 
the brown earth, till there has come to be 
a subtle, silent interchange of life be- 
tween them. If she has nourished him 
with coarse bread, at least she has not 
withheld her confidence. ‘This accounts 
for his content. He is in natural rela- 
tions with the most potent powers in this 
world. Can any man have a wiser as- 
piration? And, finally, the greatest of 
all words to him is, God! The moun- 
tains hark it down to him in the dawn, 
at evening the vesper hymns of happy 
birds commemorate it. For within him 
there is forever the subconsciousness of 
eternity. Worldly ambitions will hold 
small space in a one-room mind such as 
his is. He is simply a worshiper, and 
his faith is objective. And at the end of 
life -he will stalk with aye assurance 
into the presence of God,’ weary, dusty, 
and somewhat shorn of his “ trailing 
clouds of glory,’ surely, but bearing 
upon him some of the majesty of lofty 
peaks, as befits one who has overcome 
them. 

Younc Harris, GEORGIA. 


of Courage’. 


By Mrs. Clement Shorter. 


66 E know who you are looking 
at, Miss Roche.” 

But Miss Roche only an- 
swered with a blush, and gazed through 
the telescope more earnestly than before. 
Those who watched her suddenly saw her 
stiffen, her face grow ghastly, and her 
hands clench together, as tho she were 
stricken with death. They sprang up and 
surrounded her as she rushed from her 
place, screaming. 

eLLelplacielp lve shewcried:? and ythens 
seeing nothing but the far-off snow peaks 
before her, returned to her place, roughly 
pushing back the gathering crowd. Those 
who had for the moment of her absence 
looked through the telescope saw on the 
far-away snow mountain three struggling 
human beings, sliding, sliding, sliding 
down to their death. Along the icy slope 
they went, clutching the crumbling snow, 


* Copyright, 1900, by Mrs; Clement Shorter, 


gliding downward to the mouth of a pur- 
ple crévasse. 

The end of the tragedy had not come 
before the girl was back at the glass. She 
put the others who crushed around her 
back; they did not ‘resent her passage or 
dare usurp her place, for she was be- 
trothed to one of those three men whom 
they had for a moment seen so near and 
yet were too far for help. The girl never 
moved from her place during the awful 
minutes of the tragedy which she alone 
could see; she swayed, moaning and cry- 
ing for some one to aid the poor victims, 
and at last with a choking cry fell to the 
ground, whence she was tenderly lifted 
and carried into the house. 

The moment her eyes left the glass, an- 
other had taken her place, as full of pity 
as she, perhaps, yet anxious not to miss 
the morbid excitement of looking at least 
upon that death, since they were too far 
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away #0 be of use. The man who had 
taken the telescope in his hands, prepared 


as he was for what he should see, started. 


back at the first glance, then settled to 
watch in pitiful uselessness. 

* They | have slipped to the ‘edge of a 
crevasse,’ he said. ‘‘ Three men! Two 
of them are over, the third man is trying 
to keep them up, but he can’t do it—he 
can’t do it, he is slipping—slipping. No; 
he has stopped; he has driven his axe 
into ground—it holds. One of the fallen 
men is struggling to mount the rope but 
cannot ; the other is still—perhaps uncon- 
scious—dead. The rope is twisting and 
turning them round and round in the aw- 
ful air. The third man is giving way— 
‘ his axe is broken—or has lost its hold. 
He is slipping toward the edge; He is on 
the edge. Heaven help him, he is over. 
No! ‘The rope has broken; he saves 
himselfi—he saves himself—he lies in the 
snow like one dead, poor chap!”’ 

There the watcher was pushed aside by 
a frantic woman who takes his place; she 
looks through the glass, trying to focus 
it to eyes dimmed with agony. 

“ There is one safe, you say,” she cried, 
“itis my son. Is it not my only son?” 

The men drew her aside. No one could 
be sure at the distance, they tell her, try- 
ing to calm her. Pray God it be her son. 
Then seeing the other woman near, pale 
and wild, they repeat no one can be sure 
who it is—better wait. 

The suspense of waiting! The whole 
population of the vast hotel were as anx- 
iously watching for the return of the one 
survivor as tho they were related to him. 
Lunch was hastily eaten with little con- 
versation, and that little the one absorb- 
ing subject of the accident. Telescopes 
and glasses were leveled at the snow 
peak where the tragedy had been for 
hours, but they saw nothing. After the 
accident the one man remaining had 
crawled out of sight. 

At’ dawn the next morning the rescue 
party returned with the one living crea- 
ture they had found, and the bodies of 
the mangled dead. Those who had for- 
gotten in sleep the tragedy of the day be- 
fore were awakened by a woman's cry, 
and sprang up alarmed. But one girl, 
who had not lain down but trod the floor 
all night, pressed her hands above her 
heart, “hearing the scream. “It is not 
her son!” she said. “Thank God!” 
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I}dward Rounds recovered slowly from 
the shock and exposure which he had 
suffered, and when he came among his 
friends again they could see lines of suf- 
fering upon his face that had never been 
there before. 

He had gone among these companions 
for a few days before it became evident 
to him that there was some coldness in 
their attitude toward him since the acci- 
dent. At first he could not believe it was 
not his imagination. He remembered 
the enthusiastic welcome they had given 
him upon his appearance with the rescue 
party, how they had cheered him from 
their windows and hurried down in the 
dawn to congratulate him on his escape. 

Thinking thus he went among them as 
formerly, but soon found he was firmly 
tho almost imperceptibly snubbed and set 
aside. The dozen friends who had joined 
with him to spend their holidays in Switz- 
erland were avoiding him; his neighbors 
at the table moved their places, one say- 
ing the draught was too much for him; 
the others, not hearing the excuse, that 
the heat at that end of the room was op- 
pressive. Before he realized it, Edward 
had strangers beside him when he ate. 

After a week or so these strangers had 
forgotten their excitement in his escape 
from death, or only remembered it if a 
son or a friend begged to go on the same 
eventful climb. Then Edward was point- 
ed out as knowing of its danger, and was 
begged to tell his story over again. How 


he shrank from the telling nobody knew, 


but the limpness and coldness of his re- 
plies soon froze the friendliness of those 
beside him, so he was left to himself and 
silence. 

For some time Edward refused to be- 
lieve that his friends shunned him, yet 
their awkwardness in meeting him, their 
various excuses to get away, their refusal 
to walk with him for many inadequate 
reasons, his difficulty in keeping up con- 
versation with them when he found them 
alone, his own very isolation among the 
strangers at the hotel, could not but open 
his eyes to the fact that without a word 
of explanation he was being put away 
from the friendship he desired and from 
the affection that had been his. 

The bitterest drop in this cup of bitter- 
ness was the coldness of the girl whom 
he had hoped to make his wife. He had 
kniown her a year, and had prevailed on 
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‘her father (she was motherless) to join 
the trip that he and his friends were mak- 
ing to Switzerland. And the old man, 
one of his dearest friends, had willingly 
consented. He smiled on the youth when 
he asked for his company, and Edward 
answered the unspoken thought. 

“ T hope to ask something from you be- 
fore the holiday is through—but I do 
not know if she cares for me yet.” - 

The old general had wished him good 
luck with a warm clasp of the hand. Now 
he was one of those who seemed to Ed- 
ward to avoid him most. The girl 
- seemed to share her father’s dislike, or 
whatever it was, and Edward now never 
could meet or speak with her alone— 
never could prevail on her to walk with 
him or get her to converse. “ She does 
not care for me,” he thought; but the 
memory of certain looks and words of 
hers came to him. “ She has grown tired 
—or loves another.’”’ His hands clenched 


at the possibility. The shadow of his 


friends’ unkindness fell darkly upon him 
in his weakness; his strength had not 
come back to him since his adventure in 
the snow and the short severe fever that 
followed. 

The holidays were drawing to a close; 
he dreaded to go back to the city, with the 
consciousness of this estrangement with 
his friends. He dreaded the desolation 
of his life among the crowds, without 
love or friendship. He dreaded most of 
all to go back to the little house he had 
hoped to make a home with the woman 
he loved. | 

One day he would breakfast in his 
room, take his lunch out to eat alone 
upon the hillside, dine in silence without 
looking up from his plate, and disappear 
to his room the moment he left the table. 
The next morning he would wake with 
the strong conviction that he was encour- 
aging grievances, and that it was his own 
folly that made his friends seem heart- 
less. So rising he would go to them with 
the frankness and affection with which 
he always met them, only again to meet 
the repulse he could feel, tho he neither 
heard nor saw any sign to mention even 
to himself. 

One day he sat with his head upon his 
hands, alone in the woods, so still that a 
girl half passed before she became aware 
of his presence. At her start of surprise 
he woke from the sadness of his dream- 
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ing, and looking into her face gaw her 
wish to pass unnoticed. A sudden anger 
seized him, he sprang to his feet, and 
stood in her path; he caught her dress in 
his hands as she turned to go back. 

“You shall not go,” he cried, half in | 
anger, half in entreaty. ‘ Not till you tell 
me what all this coldness means.” 

‘“T am not aware of any coldness,” she 
said, her face flushed and half turned 
away. “It’s later than I thought. I 
must go back. Father will expect me.” 

“You will not go back,” he answered, 
“till you tell me what it all means. Why 
have my friends turned from me? Why 
am I sent to Coventry? What have | 
done? Alice,” he continued, as she tried 
to face him with a look of surprise so 
badly feigned on her honest face that she 


‘blushed at her own deception, “ don’t pre- 


tend not to understand me, be true to 
yourself—to me. Tell me what I have 
done.” 

“Done!” she echoed. “I don’t know 
that you have done anything wrong. It’s 
only—-only a matter of feeling.” 

“A matter of feeling!” He caught 
her hands as she turned to go. “ You 
must tell me, Alice. You know what I 
hoped—you know what I meant to ask 
Is it that—that is keeping you 


you. 
from me? Is it that’you do not care 
now? You did once, Alice, you did 
once.” 


‘Oh, let me go,” she said, half crying, 
“ perhaps—that’s it. I did care, and I 
do not care now. Let me go.” 

He loosed her hands at once, and she 
went sobbing homeward through the 
woods, but he crouched there till dark- 
ness came, then he rose and followed her. 

His friends were deep in a loud discus- 
sion when he entered the smoking room, 
which they had all to themselves that 
evening. They did not hear the door 
open till his appearance chilled them all 
to silence... It was unusual of late for 
him to come among them, and the look 
upon his face was unusual, too. One of 
the more merciful of them rose to leave 
the room, saying he was tired; he knew 
the snubs that would follow Edward’s ar- 
rival, and dreaded. having to contribute 
to them. 

But Edward stood against the door 
and faced the room. There was a stern 
purpose in his eyes as they dwelt upon 
his friends. “ Before you’ go, gentle- 
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men,’ he said, ‘ there is something I have 
to say to you—something you have to an- 
swer to me. I have known you all for 
years. You have all known me. You 
owe,me, I think, for the sake of our 
friendship—our past friendship, I expect 
you would wish me to say—an explana- 


tion of your conduct to me lately.” He 
paused; only one man spoke. 
“Our conduct, Edward!” he said, 


awkwardly. . ‘ What on earth is wrong 
with our conduct to you lately?” 

Edward turned upon him bitterly. 

_“ Don’t pretend you don’t know what 
I mean,” he said. “ Out with it, some 
of you. What have I done?” 

The men moved uneasily. Some one 
muttered, “ That is no way to speak.” 
Edward lowered his voice at the rebuke; 
he spoke more gently, but held his posi- 
tion at the door. 

‘No one leaves the room till I know 
my fault. Why have you thrust me from 
you without even the justice of knowing 
what I have done? If I cared for your 
friendship less I’ would not trouble you 
to ask; but you were my friends. Why 
have you turned against me?”’ 

There was silence for a moment, then 
one man leant forward to strike a match, 
and shielding it with his fingers to keep 
it alight he turned his shoulder to the 
young man. Edward thought he meant 
itasasnub. The truth was the man was 
trying to break an awkward silence, and 
his movement was only to hide from the 
gaze he felt fasten on his face. 

“You, General, do not turn away from 
me. For God’s sake, what have I done?.’ 

The old man knocked the dead ashes 
from his pipe. “ What have you done?:” 
He looked round at his companions as if 
for an answer. “I don’t know that you 
have exactly done anything.” 

Edward flushed with fresh anger. 

“Out with it. What have I done?” 
He spoke roughly. ‘“ Why have you all 
avoided me?”’ 

“ Have the others avoided you?” The 
old man looked around him. “I did not 
know. If I avoided you it was unknown 
to myself—at least I did not know I put 
my feeling into any expression.” 

“Your feeling! What feeling?” 

A young man at the other end of the 
. room leaned forward; he spoke, as tho 
to put an end to the suspense. 

“If I have shown you any coldness I 
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sapologize,”’ he said, slowly. “ If I have 
avoided you it was because of a feeling 
that I cannot explain ever since you re- 
turned from that terrible day on the ice.” 

“Yes.” Edward turned to them. “ It 
is since that day. What have I done since 
that day?” 

The young man flushed. ‘“ It wasn’t 
since that day,” he said, “ it was’ on that 
day.” He moved uneasily; some one 
else muttered, ** Yes, on that day.” And 
he resumed, “I don’t know if it’s the 
same thing that we all feel since we heard 
—since we heard vf 

“Go on,’ Edward said, hoarsely, his 
face losing its red flush of anger and 
growing pale. 

“ But I know with me it’s only a cer- 
tain feeling I have. I dare say we are all 
wrong—lI dare say we should all have 
done what you did.” 

‘What did I do?” Edward’s voice 
came in a rough whisper. 

“Well, they say—you know, the 
guides who found you—that the rope did 
not break—was cut, you know. And I 
stippose we all feel—the same about it. 
We knew you would not have done it, 
only there was no chance for the others; 
but all the same we feel queer about it. 
Is that it, you fellows?” 

There was a movement of assent in the 
room. Edward leaned against the door, 
his face ghastly; he spoke at last, slowly 
and as if with difficulty. 

Vexesy ehe said, “"il cutethe rope: it 
was to cut it or die! It made no differ- 
ence to them. It is only a matter of feel- 
ing, as you say. I should have’gone with 
them. Do you think,” he cried, clench- 
ing his hands together, “do you think I 
do not know it now? Night after night I 
lie awake and go through the agony 
again. [| feel the rope tighten on my 
chest and those dead men pulling me 
down. I was one of the three. They 
have not forgiven me for leaving them, 
why should you? They haunt me! I 
hear their voices; I feel their hands. Did 
you know when you banished me all I 
was suffering, how I have thought of it 
till it almost maddened me?” Did you 
think I had forgotten the sound of their 
cries, the tearing of their fingers upon the 
ice, the thud of their falling bodies going 
down, down, down; the bite of the rope 
across my chest, the slackening of it? Do 
you think I can forget? A matter of feel- 
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ing—it is nothing else. Was I bound td 
kill myself, when I had one little chance 
of escape, hardly a chance I thought at 
Ther tine? ae 

“ Listen! Do you know how we fell? 
The guide went first. I think he was ill; 
there was no reason for his fall, and he 
lay helpless when he was down. Robert- 
son went next, and-I was drawn after 
them; we slid a man’s length and 
stopped. I had my axe in the ground. 
The guide never stirred, he was a heavy 
man and the strain was awful. Robert- 
son tried to get a hold, and his struggles 
loosened my axe; we slid again, and again 
I got my blade in the ice. I held as long 
as I could, but under the weight the 
handle of my axe broke, then we slid 
downward again. How awful it was! 
We clung to each other, we tore at the 
grim ground with our naked hands, we 
tried to get our feet into the ice, to fasten 
our teeth into the snow, but we rolled and 
slipped down, down, the guide helpless, 
dragging us the quicker to our death. I 
do not know how long it was till we 
reached the end, hours it seemed, and 
then the two went over into the horrible 
emptiness, and I alone remained to save 
them. I tore with my nails, I thrust my 
teeth into the ice; I had my feet on a 
tiny ridge, and for a moment I held them 
up. I heard Robertson calling to me to 
hold on and he would climb the rope; but 
he could not—he was in the middle. I 
heard the guide call out feebly something 
I did not understand, then he was quiet. 
Robertson could not move. There was 
no time to think before I began to slip 
again.” 

He stopped and thrust his hands out; 
the nails were half torn away and upon 
the hands were the signs of cruel strug- 
gle. 

“Look here! See how I held! I was 
slipping again and there was no chance 
of recovery. Oh, you fellows, sitting 
there in judgment, I swear before God, if 
it had been a question of the faintest 
—the faintest chance of saving them 
I would. have given my life wpon 
that chance. I would have died for them 
if there was a possibility of their rescue 
by doing so. But it is not asked of us 
to die with a comrade, tho we may give 
our lives for his rescue. If there had 
heen no rope and they had slipped over, 
would you have expected me to jump 
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over after them? No, you would not! 
My hands were powerless; the rope bit 
into my flesh, I was half over the edge. 
I thought life was fairer than it is. I 
saved myself by a miracle—I cut the 
rope. I fought hard for them.” 

* Oh,” he continued, with a sudden ap- 
peal, ‘* you are men with wives, sweet- 
hearts, sisters, mothers, homes; I am a 
solitary man without a relative in the 
world, with loneliness mistress in my 
house. I cannot make new friends,’’—he 
looked toward the general—‘ I cannot 
make new loves. Do not turn your faces 
from me: You see how weak I am to 
speak to you like this—how I value you 
all.’’ 

In the silence that followed the door 
opened and Alice entered. ‘‘ Is my fath- 
er here?” she said, and the ‘strain upon 
the nerves of the company was broken 
by her voice. The men rose to their feet 
with a deep breath of reliei—some bid. 
ding her come in, others seizing the mo- 
ment of disturbance to slip out of the 
room, glad to escape the unusual atmos- 
phere of awkwardness. 

Edward stood beside the door and let 
them pass. They slunk by him as if he 
were the judge and they the condemned. 
Some said “ Good night.” One muttered 
he would see him in the morning, with a 
secret resolution to be up and catch an 
early train before any one was moving. 
Another had to give orders for an excur- 
sion the next day; a couple, feeling indis- 
posed, went to order breakfast in their 
rooms. All passed without the offer of 
a hand, till only Alice and her father were 
left. } 

The young man and the old faced each 
other. 

Welly sir; and yout 
man spoke bitterly. 

The other moved toward the door. “I 
have to see a man about that drive to- 
morrow, or I shan’t get a carriage.” 
Then, seeing the look on the young man’s 
face, he added, “‘ You see, my boy, noth- 
ing you can say or do just now makes 
any difference. It’s a feeling one has 
about it all. I dare say we are wrong, 
and in time it will wear away—but 
there’s a feeling about things one can’t 
get over.” 

He hastily left the room, forgetting his. 
daughter. Edward turned to her. “ You, 
Alice!” | 


The young 


ing. 


the Russian Government. 
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“I am so busy, we leave in the morn- 
I have so many letters to write.” 
Then she cried as if afraid. “‘ Oh, let me 
go—I am so busy.” 

“IT am not detaining you,” he said, and 
opened the door for her. 
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He sat down in the empty room. “ Life 
was so sweet!” 
He laughed aloud, and the dog who 
lay upon the hearth rose and came to him, 


laying its head upon his knees. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Doukhobortsi or Spirit-Wrestlers. 


By Helen D. Atwater. 


HE Doukhobortsi (sometimes writ- 
ten Doukhobors) first appeared in 
history during the second half of 

the eighteenth century, and then, as now, 
through their persecution at the hands of 
Their origin 
is unknown, for they have always drawn 
their adherents chiefly from the poor 
and illiterate peasant class, and hence 
have never produced a_ written _his- 
tory. Tradition says that they were 
at .first widely scattered, with ad- 
herents even in Germany and Turkey. 
However that may be, it was in the prov- 
ince of Ekaterinoslaff (Tauris), north- 
east of the Crimea, that they first attract- 
ed the notice of the authorities by their 
refusal to bear arms. The governor at 
whose instigation the resulting persecu- 
tions were made admitted that they were 
a peace-loving, orderly, industrious peo- 
ple, helpful to their neighbors, cheerful in 
the payment of taxes, and obedient to the 
law in all things save the military service. 
Persecutions, however, continued with 
greater or less severity until 1801, when 
Alexander I. declared that “ all the meas- 
ures of severity exhausted upon the Spir- 
it-Wrestlers during the thirty years up to 
1801 not only did not destroy the sect, but 
more and more multiplied its adherents.” 
Then came a quarter of a century in 
which they were left to peace and pros- 
perity. 

An article written in 1805 gives a very 
interesting description of their life and 
creed. From it we learn that they “ are 
of exemplary-good conduct, and, avoid- 


ing drunkenness and idleness, are contin- | 
ually occupied with the welfare of their. 


souls.” As to their religious habits, they 
now, as then, have no connection with 
churches or any fixed form of worship, 
believing that all formalism is useless for 


salvation. The Russian, Church they 
consider degenerated from its holy mis- 
sion and without the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity; nevertheless they acknowledge 
“one sacred, universal and apostolic 
Church, which our Lord by his coming 
has assembled—the union of all faithful 
and true Christians.” In accordance 
with this belief they worship wheresoever 
and whensoever two or three are gath- 
ered together in his name. For conven- 
lence’s sake these meetings usually occur 
on national holidays, and at the house of 
any brother who desires to entertain 
them. If the host is too poor to provide 
for the material refreshment of his 
guests, each brings his own food, and at 
the simple supper which closes the meet- 


‘ing social intercourse is added to the spir- 


itual communion which has_ preceded. 
As they are for the most part illiterate, 
and as their belief in universal equality 
forbids the office of priest or minister, 
this spiritual communion consists entire- 
ly of an exchange of experiences and en- 
couragements and the repetition of pray- 
ers and psalms which have been handed 
down orally from father to’ son. Their 
doctrines they draw solely and directly 
from the Gospels, the revelation to man 
of God’s salvation, of which Christ, his 
son, is the divine incarnation. Faith in 
God and Christ they consider as neces- 
sary to salvation, but faith without works 
is dead. The sacraments of the estab- 
lished Church they hold to be of no avail, 
but they recognize a sort of spiritual bap- 
tism, or “ new birth,” in the union of man 
with God, attained through faith and 
prayer, by which he may rise to the pure 
spiritual life which is their ideal in this 
world, and from which thev take their 
name. In their daily life they obey as 
faithfully as in them lies the commands 
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of the Gospels, which they interpret liter- 
ally. Hence, in their relations with their 
fellow men, whether of the same persua- 
sion or not, love is held the highest vir- 
tue, and from it flow charity, generosity, 
hospitality, helpfulness and _ tolerance. 
[dleness is counted a great sin among 
them, and each of their number is taught 
a trade by which he may earn a living. 
Until quite recently education, in our 
sense of the term, was practically un- 
known among them. Each father endeav- 
ors to bring up his children as Christians 
and to instill in them the virtues of indus- 
try, sobriety, obedience and love to fel- 
low men. The nearest approach to 
‘ book-learning ”’ is the memorizing of 
psalms and prayers wiich, with the Bi- 
ble, seem to be the only literature they 
know. 

In their relatious fo the Government 
under which they live, the Doukhobortsi, 
while they recognize no essential supe- 
riority in their “ brothers,” the Czar and 
his servants, are willing to yield in all 
things not contrary to the law of Christ. 
Tet once a case of conscience arise, how- 
ever, and they are firm as rock in their 
refusals. Thus it has always been and 
still is with military service. The Gov- 
ernment demands universal enlistment 
for the protection of the people against 


their enemies, but the Doukhobortsi re-’ 


ply, “ We cannot. Is not Christ a higher 
master than the Czar, and has he not 
commanded that we love our enemies? 
How, then, can we learn to fight and kill 
them?” There they take their stand and 
hold it with a meek; long suffering obsti- 
nacy which apparently exasperates the of- 
ficials beyond measure. This obstinacy 
and the equally exasperating effect which 
their exemplary conduct has on their less 
virtuous neighbors somewhat explain, 
tho they cannot in the least excuse, the 
violent personal hatred which eggs the 
persecutors on to veritable atrocities. Of 
these atrocities we first hear after the ac- 
cession of Nicholas V., when the persecu- 
tions recommenced with greater severity 
than ever. Between 1840 and 1850 the 
entire sect was deprived of property and 
exiled to Transcaucasia, where they were 
settled in small groups among the so- 
called “ Wet Hills,” in the governmental 
district of Tiflis, and near the Turkish 
. frontier in Elisavetpol. The climate in 
these mountainous districts is harsh and 
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dangerous to those accustomed to the 
mild seasons of Tauris, the country is . 
rocky and infertile, and the native tribes 
among the most ferocious in Asia. It 
was the avowed intention of the Govern- 
ment to crush out the non-resistance of 
the Spirit-Wrestlers by putting them 
where they must presumably fight or die. 
Quite the opposite resulted. In spite of 
the ravages of disease and death, in spite 
of the brutality with which their neigh- 
bors treated them at first, in spite of their 
absolute poverty and the barrenness of 
the land, they gradually became a peace- 
ful, prosperous, agricultural people, be- 
loved of their neighbors and prompt in 
the payment of taxes. 

In 1887 universal military service was 
introduced into the Caucasus, and to 
quote Mr. Tchertkoff, “ The full, relent- 
less force of the Russian Government 
has been employed for ten years to sub- 
due the consciences of these people 
and compel them to enter the army.” <A 
minority, known as the “ Small Party,” 


have yielded to the pressure and render 


military service. ‘By far the larger half, 
the “ Great Party,” refuse to serve or to 
resist violence. Although from the first 
the officials were none too scrupulous in 
their treatment of the Doukhobortsi, it 
was not until 1895 that persecutions real- 
ly worthy of the name of martyrdom were 
inflicted. The first case of extreme vio- 
lence occurred in a penal battalion to 
which certain Spirit-Wrestlers who had 
joined the army from the Small Party, 
but had afterward retracted, were 
condemned. They refused to drill, and 
were systematically starved and flogged 
in consequence until protests from Count 
Tolstoy and others brought the matter to 
so. much publicity that the authorities 
deemed it wise to extinguish their victims 
by life-long imprisonment or exile to Si- 
beria. Meantime a strong spiritual re- 
vival had swept through the Doukho- 
bortsi communities in the Caucasus, and 
they determined to put temptation to re- 
sistance from them by destroying the 
weapons which they used against wild 
beasts. To make their resignation more 
impressive, they appointed a day in June, 


,1895, for a general “ Burning of Arms” 


near the village of Goreloe. Enemies 
among the Small Party reported the plan 
to the authorities as the outbreak of a re- 
bellion, and a band of Cossacks, waiting 
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for no further information, fell upon 
them at the burning and began what is 
well termed ‘the Execution.” All the 
Doukhobortsi villages were searched, 
able-bodied men were taken prisoners by 
the wholesale on the charge of rebellion, 
old men and women were stripped naked 
and flogged in the streets, and girls were 
violated in ways too repulsive to be de- 
scribed. Many, especially among the 
women, cried oyt against such horrors, 
but no one was known to strike a blow or 
utter a curse upon the executioners. One 
band of prisoners were marched to trial 
singing hymns of praise and trust, while 
their Cossack guards tried to drown their 
voices in obscene songs. Such violence 
could not last, but it marked the begin- 
ning of arrests and exiles and imprison- 
ments that still continue. Of the many 
sent to Siberia, the few who survived the 
frightful journey are settling down in 
their new homes as industriously and 
cheerfully as their fathers in Transcau- 
casia. Those.in prison suffer meekly and 
in their rare communications with their 
friends lay far more stress on encourage- 
ment and gratitude for little gifts from 
home than on their sufferings. Many of 
the families left in the Caucasus have 
been deprived of their land and have been 
widely scattered through a_ poverty- 
stricken district where work is as rare as 
crops are poor. 

For a time their affairs looked hope- 
less enough, but in February, 1898, they 
were greatly cheered by the long-desired 
and long-denied permission to emigrate 
from Russia at their own expense, and 
on condition that they never return, or, 
returning, be exiled to Siberia. 

Thereupon they set aside for this pur- 
pose what money they could obtain by 
selling their cattle and farm implements, 
but could hardly hope to raise the entire 
sum necessary. It is even more difficult 
forthemtoarrange for settlement in a for- 
eign land, especially since the Government 
hasrecently forbidden communication be- 
tween the different villages. Many Rus- 
sian sympathizers, prominent among 
them Count Tolstoy, and the Society of 
Friends, and others in England, came 
generously to their assistance with funds 
and advice. At first the northwestern part 
of the United States or Canada seemed 
the country best suited to the needs of the 
emigrating Doukhobortsi, but the cost of 
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the journey from the Black Sea here was 
toc great to be undertaken at once; so, 
as it was thought advisable to start the 
emigration as soon as possible, arrange- 
ments were made for settlements itm Cy- 
prus. Accordingly 1,126 Doukhobortsi 
were landed there on August 26, 1808, 
and immediately began making new 
homes for themselves. Unfortunately 
the warm, soft climate of the island 
proved unhealthful for these mountain- 
eers. A year ago last September, Mr. 
Aylmer Maude, an Englishman who has 
lived in Russia, a friend of Count 
Tolstoy: and translator of his book, 
“What is Art?” came to Canada with 
two Doukhobor families to investigate 
the question of settlement there. Desira- 
ble land was obtainable in Northwestern 
Manitoba, and, thanks to the curteous 
help of the Canadian Government and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, ar- 
rangements were promptly made for the 
immigration of about four thousand 
Doukhobortsi. These left Battim, on the 
Black Sea, in two detachments; the first, 
containing 2,070 Doukhobortsi, under the 
leadership of Leopold Soulerjitzky, land- 
ed at Halifax about the middle of March; 
the second, of 2,100 persons, under Count 
Sergius Tolstoy (son of the novelist), 
landed a fortnight later. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company provided easy 
means of transportation; the Govern- 
ment, besides paying the regular bonus 
of five dollars per immigrant and one dol- 
lar and a half per head toward the ex- 
penses of transportation and settlement, 
offered the use of its Immigration Halls 
in Manitoba until the people could pro- 
vide homes of their own. The Cana- 
dians with whom they have thus far come 
in contact speak in the highest terms of 
their sobriety, industry and neatness and 
have given them a cordial welcome. 

The expenses of the journey and settle- 
ment are reckoned at about fifty dollars a 
head. Toward this the Doukhobortsi 
themselves raised $22,000, various Eng- 
lish societies $17,500, Count Tolstoy 
pledged $15,000, the proceeds of his new 
stories now being published, while other 
individual gifts have been proportionate- 
ly large. Still there is pressing need of 
funds. The work is hardly more than 
half done and prompt action is impera- 
tive. The cause hardly needs an exposi- 
tion. If there are those desirous of help- 
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ing the poor and needy, they will be 
troubled to find cases where gifts are 
more deserved or will bear quicker or 
more abundant fruit. If any would 
hasten the day of universal peace, they 
must be touched by the need of those 
who have taken what Tolstoy calls the 
only way to that peace—individual re- 
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sistance to militarism. Or, leaving symi- 
pathy aside, we must, from a utilitarian 
standpoint, ‘be glad to help and to wel- 
come as neighbors an upright, law-abid- 
ing agricultural people whose industry 
and thrift brought peace and prosperity 
to the wild and “barren Wet Hills of the 
Caucasus. 
MipDLeTown, Conn. 


The Opening of the Paris Exposition 


By Agnes Farley Millar. 


RILLIANT sunshine, a good deal 
b of wind and dust, much scaffold- 
ing and many packing caSes seem 
to me to have been the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the inauguration of the great 
Exhibition of 1900. It is an understood 
thing that an exhibition should never be 
ready when opened, but never has that 
unwritten law been so thoroughly car- 
ried out as on this o¢casion. On Friday 
the way the President was to pass was so 
encumbered with débris of all kinds that 
it seemed impossible that it should be 
made tidy in time and the great Salle des 
Fétes, where the inaugural ceremony it- 
self was to take place, was a mass of scaf- 
folding and of planks waiting to be made 
into rows of seats. However, the wonder 
~ was accomplished, and Monsieur Loubet 
was able to carry out the programme laid 
down for him without let or hindrance. 
The scene in the Salle des Fétes was 
a brilliant one despite the fact that unusu- 
ally few uniforms appeared among the 
thousands gathered together to hear the 
speeches and in a measure take part in 
the opening of the greatest of the world’s 
fairs. The general’ note of color was 
black, relieved by the broad red cravat of 
the Legion of Honor, or here and there 
the quaint garb of some far-off country, 
or the gold embroidery and cocked hats 
of the diplomatic uniforms. Even the 
ladies were quietly dressed, this late 
spring having tempted few,to lay aside 
furs and wraps. Gradually the great hall 
filled till from the floor to where the dra- 
peries of pale green and rose color most 


satisfactorily masked the unfinished 
walls there remained no empty place, 
save the President’s box at the top of the 
great staircase. Into this presently came 
the great dignitaries, and at last Mon- 
sieur Loubet, accompanied by the Minis- 
ter of Commerce, Monsieur Millerand, 
into whose department the Exhibition 
comes. All the Ministers were présent, 
except the much discussed Minister of 
War, General de Gallifet, who, by the 
way, is seriously ill again, after having 
rallied from a first attack of influenza. 
After hearing the Marseillaise and a 
march specially composed by Massenet, 
Monsieur Millerand rose and addressed 
the President, who in his turn spoke at 
some length, dwelling on the fact that-all 
the nations had taken part in the great 
undertaking, and bidding them all wel- 
come in the name of Frances Uiiees 
gather from having read the speech since, 
for the President has not a. very good de- 
livery, and his Southern accent, joined to 
the immensity of the place, made it al- 
most impossible to hear what he said. A 
certain amount of applause greeted the 
end of the speech, but in the whole of the 
proceedings there was wanting the ele- 
ment of enthusiasm whien characterized 
the opening of the 89 Exhibition. This 
was. I fancy, partly due to the very un- 
finished state of everything, and partly 
to the fact that only those invited were 
admitted, and that, in consequence, the 
immense inclosure seemed almost empty, 
tho, no doubt, the number of tickets is- 
sued was considerable. In ’89 the pub- 
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lic was admitted, and Paris, and, indeed, 
France, poured in in thousands to take 
their part in the festivity, and by so do- 
-ing made it festive. As it was, yester- 
day’s proceedings were anything but fes- 
tive, for lines of soldiers to keep a road 
free where there is no crowd are not in- 
teresting, and military bands, however 
mitch in tune, fall flat when there is hard- 
ly any one to listen. 

A few minutes after the speeches came 
to an end the procession formed to walk 
through part of the grounds, after which 
the President was to be conveyed by boat 
down to the new bridge, which he was 
to open. This was the signal for a gen- 
eral break-up, every one streaming out 
into the gardens, the representatives of 
the foreign countries to take up their po- 
sitions in their own sections to salute 
Mensieur Loubet on his way past, and I 
with many others to get a place from 
which to see the boats pass down the 
Seine. } 

Of all the different points from which 
to get a general view of the new town 
which has grown up on the banks of the 
Seine, the best is the Pont des Invalides. 
Here you turn your back on the great 
portal, with its figure of “La Pari- 
sienne ” in a blue mantle, which is an eye- 
sore on the Place de la Concorde, and be- 
fore you, as far as the bend of the river 
by the Trocadero, rise domes and tow- 
ers and minarets on one side, and the 
great glass palaces, one can call them 
nothing else, of the horticultural socie- 
ties, and the quaint houses of “ Old 
Paris,’ on the other. They seem to grow 
straight out of the water, so close to it 
are they built, and they prove clearly that 


tho quais and embankments are useful | 


things, from an artistic point of view 
they are fatal to a river. The pavilions 
of the Foreign Powers occupy the left 
bank, and they are nearly all of them very 
successful. They are less unfinished, too, 
outwardly, and for Saturday, this was 
the most important, as no one cared to 
go inside. Indeed, the remark of an em- 
plovee refusing admittance to a pavilion 
to some citizen desirous of improving 
his mind, rather defined the situation: 
“This is no day to look at things, it is 
only to inaugurate,” and certainly there 
was nothing to look at except the build- 
ings. In front of the foreign pavilions, 
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and every now and then arched over by 
them, is a narrow terrace, which will be 
the pleasantest place possible in the hot 
summer months, being well in shadow 
and getting all the breezes off the river. 
Here you can wander from country to 
country at your leisure, or sit and watch 
the boats passing while you refresh that 
inner man or woman that gets so faint 
and weary and wayworn in exhibition 
times. Italy begins the series with a 
palace with many domes, and arches, re- 
minding one vaguely of the Doge’s Pal- - 
ace at Venice. Then comes Turkey, daz- 
zlingly white, with here and there a palm 
peeping over a balcony and rich carpets 
hung before the arched doorways. Here 
stand a group of solemn Armenians in 
their black baggy trousers, the woman 
among them dressed almost the same ex- 
cept that instead of a fez she wore a 
black veil on her head. The third pavil- 
ion is specially interesting, being the 
United States building. It is very white, 
too; and is surmounted by a dome bear- 
ing a golden eagle that is visible far off, 
and it is a fairly exact reproduction of the 
Capitol at Washington. In front of the 
door a great porch covers the terrace and 
rests upon two pillars, between which 
stands a statue on horseback not yet un- 
veiled. The doors are closely shut, and 
one can get no glimpse of the “interior, 
but I saw it to-day, and, as the polite man 
in charge told me, it won’t be ready for 
two months! On Saturday all the repre- 
sentatives were in the Salle des Fétes, 
and an officer in a pith helmet and gray 
blue uniform stood alone by the flagstaff 
bearing the Stars and Stripes. At the 
door of Austria’s pavilion stood a gor- 
geous person in’a helmet with an im- 
mense white plume. I don’t mean that 
this constituted his whole attire, but it so 
overshadowed everything else that one 
could see but it. I was amused to see the 
behavior of different people. Those who 
peeped into the pavilion touched their 
hats politely, or took them off, thinking 
he must be of high standing, and the sol- 
diers and firemen on duty saluted care- 
fully, all of which marks of consideration 
the personage in the plume received un- 
moved. But his magnificence was en- 
tirely thrown into the shade by the gor- 
geous groups that stand before Bosnia, 


Herzegovina and Hungary. Straight out 
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of pictures of the Middle Ages they seem 
to have walked; tight fitting nether gar- 
ments of cherry color, pale blue or deep 
red, high yellow boots and much braided 
tunics are the general wear, while slung 
fromthe shoulders are richly embroidered 
pelisses of the brightest colors edged 
with fur. Standing under the high tower 
of the Hungarian pavilion was an elderly 
man in a velvet tunic who must surely be 
a burgomaster, and he looks well in keep- 
ing with the ancient looking clock tower 
behind him. Belgiumhas reproduced most 
successfully the town hall of Oudenarde, 
and England a country house of the Tu- 
dor period. I must own that the latter 
structure is not altogether happy, the col- 
or is not good, and the garden is. too evi- 
dently wanting. Besides this the British 
lion seemed to be in a bad temper, for it 
was the only country flying no French 
flag beside its own and its doorways were 
shut by the oldest of boardings without 
the smallest attempt at disguising them. 
The group of officials on the terrace wore 
the black diplomatic uniform embroid- 
ered in gold, with cocked hats and 
swords, which takes men back to the 
1830 period. Sweden and Norway have 
picturesque wooden chalets, Norway be- 
ing painted green and red; and smallest 
but most artistic are Greece and Servia, 
with delicate twisted marble columns 
supporting the roof of the loggia round 
the house. These are only the pavilions 
with river frontage; there is a second row 
behind, in what is called the Street of 
Nations. 2 
While we have been journeying 
through most of the nations of Europe, 
the President has been making his way 
down to the river, where his boat awaits 
him. Unfortunately State barges are 
things of the past in Paris, as in most 
other places, and nothing seems to have 
been. forthcoming except one of the small 
steamers that ply daily up and down the 
Seine. Three of these had been orna- 
mented and draped with flowers and 
hangings to convey the President, the 
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Ministers, and the band, which. preceded 
them. The result was rather absurd. 
The Seine is so wide that the band could 
scarcely be heard, and the bandmaster 
had slightly the appearance of a maniac. 
Then followed the boat with Monsieur 
Loubet on board, and it was only by the 
raising of his hat to salute the foreign 
flags that it was possible to recogrrize 
him. The boats moved so very slowly 
and they looked so small that a ripple of 
laughter ran along the banks of the river 
which was scarcely covered by what must 
be called a polite attempt to cheer. I tried 
to count the cameras in my immediate 


neighborhood taking snapshots of the flo- 


tilla, but gave it up. The owners stood 
in serried ranks along the terrace. This 
unlucky water journey soon came to an 
end; at the fine new bridge named after 
the Czar Alexander III, the President 
disembarked and declared it open, to the 
sound of the Russian hymn, and then 
getting into his carriage drove back to 
the Elysée by the new avenue, cuiras- 
siers riding close round him, plumes wav- 
ing, swords flashing, and-the thunder of 
horses’ hoofs, a far more fitting mode of 
progression for the chief of a great coun- 
try than a penny boat. 

Except for this last unfortunate item, 
the inauguration had been, on the whole, 
a success. The wisdom of not keeping 
to the original date fixed, the 5th of May, 
may be questioned. Certain it is that it 
is quite useless at present to visit the Ex- 
hibition with a hope of seeing any ex- 
hibits. In a fortnight’s time there may 
be something to see, and that will be the 
earliest. At present it is almost impossi- 
ble to light it. On Saturday evening 
there was an attempt at illumination, but 
it was a feeble attempt for such masters 
of the art as the Parisians. No one was 
allowed inside the Exhibition; it was as 
if the birth of some great monster were 
being celebrated prematurely, but it itself 
lay inert, being not yet come to life. The 
wor!d must wait awhile. 


Paris, FRANCE, 
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«About an Asss Shadow.’ . 


(A Paper to prove Man’s descent from Lguus Asinus.) 
p Pp 


VER since Darwin’s systematic ex- 
position of the theory of man’s 
descent from a single primitive type 

of lower life, the poor monkey has had 
no rest. To prove that we are descend- 
ed through anthropoid apes from the 
lemur-like forms, Jocko has been tor- 
tured, vivisected and dissected. Even 
his language, for which in the compara- 
tive philology of non-man he has not 
been specially famous, has been diligent- 
ly studied. In spite of the fact that 
there is a “ missing link ”—1. e., there has 
been no discovery of ape-form showing 
a process of evolving into man; in spite 
of per saltums, etc., we have become so 
biased as to greet Dago and Jocko with 
impartial fraternal penny—or to consign 
them, cousinly, “aequo pulsat pede,’ to 
a common purgatory. 

Great discoveries are usually the re- 
sult of accident. While brooding over 
my genealogical tree, in the branches of 
which I could see innumerable monkeys 
of Italian and Hibernian cast of features, 
hopping toward me with extended red 
caps; and from whose branches I could 
hear the honey-sweet hand-organ, it 
flashed over me as quickly as a spark 
from Allah’s brain may kindle the tinder 
of human thought, ‘“ You are an ass.” 
We have all sometimes thought that, or 
been told it, gentle reader. For the first 
time, however, the full meaning of the 
expression seized me. Yes, the more I 
thought of the thought, from one point of 
view and another, the more appalled I 
became at the preponderance of evidence 
upon me. “I am an ass, a typical ass,” 
say I to myself—for it is the ass from 
which the human race is descended! Jo 
triumphe! henceforth I shall be the 
Asinus maximus, the greatest living 
specimen of asinine descent, for I have 
made this great discovery myself. 
“Know thyself,” says the Delphic motto 
—and I do. 

Among the first references made to the 


* Tlepi dvov oxiac (Ar. Vesp. 191). ‘¢ About an ass’s 
shadow,” 7, e., ‘‘ about nothing at all.” 


By Prof. John Patterson. 


ass, deference is paid indirectly to his 
human quality. He is treated in the 
Scriptures with the respect due a He- 
brew patriarchal head: ‘* Whose house [ 
have made the wilderness and the barren 
land his dwellings. | He scorneth the 
multitude of the city, neither regardeth 
he the crying of the driver.” (Job 39, 
O, 7a sh hen Use sore Suche Words 1 ds 
“house” and “dwellings” indicates to 
the illumined mind that the inceptive 
metamorphosis, tadpole state, so to speak, 
of the ass was verbally accepted. His 
disdain for the hot polloi, as shown in 
“He scorneth the multitude of the city,” 
is a recognition of his bourgeoning pride 
in being an ancestor. 

The ass himself has already begun to 
use on occasion articulate speech, but 
with discretion, and not babblingly, as he 
afterward did when his organism was 
more highly developed. Numbers 23, 
28-30 reads: “And the ass said unto 
Balaam, What have I done unto thee 
that thou hast smitten me these three’ 
times “And the ass_ said 
unto Balaam, Am not I thine ass upon 
which thou hast ridden ever since I was 
thine unto this dav? Was I ever wont 
to do so unto thee?” The movement 
in this discourse is very fine—and must 
have thrown Balaam prostrate. Why 
should Balaam have smitten the ass three 
times ; and was he not his ass upon which 
he had ridden ever since he was his unto 
that day? How could Balaam, or any 
one, dispute these things, and why could 
Balaam not return thanks to the ass for 
such a long ride? Ass-philosophy after- 
ward acquired a more sophistical flavor, 
as we shall see in examining his folk- 
lore archives. 

The link, between man and ass, is not 
missing. The “missing link” is the 
flaw in the monkey-hypothesis. There 
lived in Phrygia in antiquity one Midas, 
who was all man, except his ears. These 
were those of an ass. Mid-as was prob- 
ably a musical critic, for on one occasion 
Apollo led an orchestra of classical mu- 
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sic in Phrygia. He was followed the 
next night by Pan in a noisy concert of 
his own marches. Now Mid-as wrote a 
glowing tribute to the new Pan two-step, 
said it was so inspiring that a goat might 
dance to it; but he scarcely mentioned the 
Apollo lyrical affairs. . He spoke of it 


only as “over the heads of the people,” 
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“in the clouds,” as it were, and suited 
to nothing but some Pierian sodality. 
The journalist Ovid, writing from the 
standpoint of that ilk, says that for hav- 
ing an ear a-cold to Apollo’s high 
requiem, the god turned Mid-as’s auricles 
into those of an ass: “ Cetera sunt hom- 
imis partem damnatur in unam, Induitur- 
que aures lente gradientis asellt.”’ (Ovid, 
Meta. XI, 178, 179). Of course this 
is a mere newspaper story, and the 
truth is that Mid-as was an ass almost 
completely evolved into man, even more 
than his name would indicate. 

Another example of our link, man-ass, 
is recorded by Shakespeare in Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, Act III, Sc. I, when 
Bottom is described as having an ass’s 
head: 

“ Snout: O Bottom, thou art changed; what 
do I see in thee? 


“ Bottom: What do you see? 
ass’s head of your own, do you?” 


Bottom speaks again in Act IV, Se. T: 


You see an 


“Nothing, good monsieur, but to help cav- 
alero Cobweb to scratch. I must to the bar- 
ber’s, monsieur; for, methinks I am marvelous 
hairy about the face; and I am such a tender 
ass, if my hair do but tickle me, I must 
scratch.” 

Bottom is also a proof that the story 
about Mid-as’s ass’s-ears being given him 
to indicate lack of musical taste, was a 
mere newspaper canard, for he says: 
“I have a reasonable good ear in music; 
let us have the tongues and the bones.” 
If any further proof is needed to show 
that the ass and music were not incon- 
gruous, there is the fact thatthe ancients 
used the bones of the ass for making 
flutes. This certainly shows how the ass 
had music in himself and was moved 
by concord of sweet sounds. 

To revert to the argument that occa- 
sional great authorities have for a long 
time taken cognizance of the human hab- 
its of asses, indicating the gradual trans- 
formation, Rabelais, Vol. I, B. II, ch. 
XVI, says: 


“ That which makes asses to have such big 
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ears is, that their dams did put no biggins on 
their heads, as d’Alliaco mentioneth in his sup- 
positions.” 

The ass must have pnderstood the use 
of man’s apparel, or why should the 
writer mention these tippets at all? The 
inference is clearly that, as her nature ap- 
proximated more closely to woman’s, the 
ass adopted human contrivances, but with 
discrimination. | We have seen in the 
desultory course of our reasoning that the 
ass’s tongue was among the first of its 
organs to attain human quality. Natu- 
rally, as her gossiping propensities in- 
creased, the ass must have looked with 
alarm on diminishing size of ears, and so 
the biggin was never popular in her foal’s 
millinery. 

Homer in the Iliad XI, 558-563, gives 
the first anecdote of an ass become com- 
plete man in outward form. I refer to 
Ai-as, as the Greeks called him, where 
you will notice, as in Mid-as, the loss of 
an ““s” from the cognomen. The Latins 
spelled the family name more correctly, 
tho rather familiarly, A-jax, abbreviat- 
ing the final ks of jacks into x, as they al- 
ways wrote ks. The quotation is: 

“As a wilful ass turns him aside to a corn- 
field, despite the lads who break their switches 
vainly about his flanks, and enters the thick 
rows.and leisurely plucks the ears, while the 
lads ply their cudgels to no purpose; but they 
drive him out at a clipping pace, when he has 
had his fill—so the sturdy Ai-as (s), etc.” 

Ai-as is said to have reverted to a wild 
state after his defeat by Odysseus in a 
contest for Achilles’s armor, and to have 
killed a vast herd of cattle. He probably 
imagined he was kicking his enemies to 
death. 

This passion for armor is still another 
evidence of the gradual assimilation of 
the ass-nature to that of man. 

Xenophon, in Anabasis II, tells of 
Clearchus offering the reward of a talent 
of silver for the man who let the ass in 
among the armor. Just as in the first 
instance Ai-as showed a reversion from 
human nature to asinine, through the loss 
of armor, so in this case the ass shows 
an approach to man through his desire 
to get a new coat of mail. In fact the 
text intimates that this ass may have been 
one of the Greek generals, for the narra- 
tive continues: 

“And after the heralds proclaimed this re- 


ward, the soldiers knew that their fears were 
empty, and their generals safe.” 


“About an Ass’s Shadow” 


Ancient Hellenic proverbs express the 


close relationship of humanity and asi-: 


ninity : dvog xabyrav,““an ass sits,” is said of a 
man who sits down when.conquered: Aris- 
tophanes in his “Clouds” speaks of one who 
gets into a scrape by his ownclumsiness as 
ar’ dvov receiv, “falling from an ass;” 
bvog tera, ““an ass gets wet,” means a 
person who has not sense enough to 
go in out of the rain: ovoc &v pmediccaic, 
which means to “ fall into a bumble- 
bee’s nest; dvo¢ év ritirowe, “ with a face 
uglier than a baboon’s;” droc ev pirpow, “a 
clown at a feast.’’ All of these saws, ap- 
plied to man, call him by the Greek word, 
évoe Or ass. As they are composed from 
the man’s standpoint, they, of course, 
give the ass the worst of it. 

The ass of old knew man’s relation- 
ship to him. I have always felt a pang 
of sympathy for that tender ass in Aesop 
XLIV. He recognized in his master a 
close kinsman, and yet concealed his con- 
sanguineous emotions until he saw a dog 
receive day after day the caresses justly 
due himself. At length, completely over- 
come, the ass threw himself into his mas- 
ter’s arms with a look which said assur- 
ingly, “ My long-lost relative, do you 
not recognize me?” Alas! like many 
another poor relation who becomes too 
familiar, the ass was grossly humiliated. 

I also sympathize now, since my men- 
tal vision has broadened under the light 
of my discovery, with that kind hearted 
ass in Aesop VIII. This poor fellow, in 
a late promenade, found a lion’s skin. 
His first generous thought was of his 
kinsman-master, who he knew would be 
delighted to know of the lion’s demise. 
So he threw the skin over his shoulders 
to protect himself from the evening chill, 
and, being of an artistic temperament, he 
may have unconsciously draped the fell 
somewhat too lion-wise. He then ran as 
fast as he could toward the house to in- 
form his master. Unfortunately on his 
way he passed by the cotes to tell the 
good news to the flocks. A near-sighted 
old ram, half-asleep at his door-way, no 
sooner caught glimpse of him than he 
shouted with all his bleat, ‘ Lion,” 
“lion!” Such a terrible panic followed 
as was like to frighten that old ram’s 
harem to death. Finally the master ran 
up, and, of course, easily recognized the 
ass, who made no pretense of disguise, 
and without waiting for an explanation 
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almost cudgeled the ass into insensibil- 
ity. Aesop has so colored these histories 
that it is with much labor I have got at 
the truth of them. 

The ass’s kindly feeling for others, by 
the way, has never met with much suc- 
cess. The vizier in the Arabian Nights 
related to Scheherazadé the experience 
of a well-disposed ass. It seems that an 
ass and ox, employed by the same firm, 
once occupied the same stall-flat, which 
was run by the house. They were both 
wise, for it is recorded of them that the 
“ox knew his stall” and the “ass his 
master’secrib.” The varlet, however, 
paid all attention to the ass, but waited 
on the ox with a patronizing air; the but- 
ler sent the choicest viands to the ass, but 
scraps to the ox, for both varlet and but- 
ler knew that the ass was a favorite of 
their employer’s. One night after work 
the ox complained so of his hard lot that 
the ass determined to let him know how 
“to work” the old man. ‘ My dear chap, 
you are too soft a thing. Refuse to do 
anything you are told. Malinger and 
demand a day off every week. If they 
don’t serve victuals to your taste, send 
back for another order. Make it a rule 
to kick the manger over now and then 
just by way.of emphasis.” The ox 
thanked. the ass for the “ pointer,” and 
made trial of it the very next day. It 
worked like a charm. The slaves stepped 
around at a lively enough rate, I warrant 
you, after the ox had tossed a hoof-full 
or two of beans at their heads. When 
he ended by shouting in oxytone to tell 
the “chief” that he’d be drawn and 
quartered if he came to work that day, 
they left him alone. The poor ass for all 
his good advice had not only to perform 
his own labors, but also to stay long after 
hours and do the work of the ox, with 
no increase of salary. 

In some of the greatest martial enter- 
prises the world has ever witnessed the 
hero, no doubt unconsciously induced by 
the subtle psychical bond between man 
and ass, and the physical instinct of 
heredity, associated himself with the ass. 
Seilenus, the Satyr, went on his perilous 
expedition of great pith and moment 
against the giant Enceladus, who was ly- 
ing dead on the fields at the hands of 
Athene, mounted on an ass. Mounted 
on an ass Don Sancho Panza followed 
fearlessly the renowned Don Quixote de 
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la Mancha. No wonder he charged so 
furiously the ferocious wind-mill-giants, 
when he felt the stout back of his consan- 
guinity beneath him. Gil Blas rode off 
to fame and adventure on an ass, or 
rather half-ass (sjuiovoc—miule ) . Samson, 
with that weapon plain in its neatness, the 
jawbone of an ass, vanquished the Philis- 
tine host. 

Of course the geological record is most 
important in evolutionary arguments. 
From geology no history is known in 
greater detail than that of Equus and in- 
clusively Equus Asinus. All the stages 
can be traced which prove hith in the 
Lower Eocene Period four-toed, three- 
toed in the Miocene, and at length single- 
toed in the Pliocene, showing that he was 
specially subject to evolution. Such toe- 
ing of the mark, as it were, supplies us 
with the supreme link between man and 
ass. There is one more point to be illus- 
trated about the ass, however, before stat- 
ing the astounding and dreadful climatic 
conclusion inevitably reached by our 
facts. The ass at an early period had 
horns. Herodotus I, I91, 192, says, 
bvor oi Képea *yovrec “asses having horns; ”’ 
and Aristotle H. A. 2, 1, 32, calls the In- 
dian ass povdkepwc, “'single-horned.”” And 
now, some time between the Miocene and 
Pliocene Periods, as the ass evolved man- 
ward, there was produced a being with 
the form of man, but with horns, ‘cloven 
feet and a tail! 

To sum our arguments: it has been 
shown, first, that the ancients, medievals 
and moderns, altho ignorant of its evolu- 
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tionary significance, have always under- 


‘stood the human tendency of the ass, and 


vice versa; consult Hebrew Scriptures, 
Homer, Rabelais, etc. 

Secondly, there are authentic instances 
of articulate-speaking asses; consult the 
Bible on Balaam’s ass, Shakespeare on 
Bottom, etc. 

Thirdly, there are historical records ‘of 
Asinus-species in process of evolution 
into homo: compare Mid-as of Phrygia, 
His Satanic Majesty and Bottom. 

Fourthly, the moral factor, the most 
difficult point in the ordinary theory of 
evolution, adjusts itself readily to the 
present hypothesis; confirmed by a vast 
literature of proverbs and by daily ex- 
perience. 

Fifthly, there is unconscious sympathy, 
an instinct only caused in such a marked 
degree by .blood-relationship, of ass for 
man, as proved by Aesop; and, converse- 
ly, of man for ass, as proved by man’s 
selecting the ass for ally in most haz- 
ardous undertakings. 

Sixthly, the well-known laws of evolu- 
tion are as applicable to the ass-theory 
as to the monkey theory, the proofs de- 
duced here having simply shifted the 
descent of man from the Lemur- -type to 
the Ass- -type, and removed the difficulty 
of the “ missing-link.” Man evolved 
through the Devil from the Ass! Let 
him who is without either characteristics 
among us, cast hereat the first stone. 

So endeth the paper about the shades 
of our ancestors—" About the Shades of 
Asses!” : 

LouisviL_e, Ky. 


Our Washington Letter. 


By a Floor Correspondent. 


HE breezes of discussion, which a 
few weeks ago all tended toward 

Porto Rico, have veered in the 

last two weeks, and have been blowing 
very strongly in the direction of Alaska. 
We have had no thunder storm, and the 
lightning has not struck anywhere, but 
the temperature of discussion has been 


rather warm. It is not the action of the 
Senate, but its non-action which has been. 
significant and beneficent. The Senate 
has had under consideration the Alaska 
Civil Government bill. To that bill an 
amendment was offered by: Senator 
Hansbrough, which if it had passed would 
have inflicted a grievous wrong. It was 
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in the nature of an ex post facto law, in 
violation of the spirit of the Constitution 
of the United States. Senator Hans- 
brough’s remarkable proposition, em- 
bodied in the amendment referred to, 
was to strike out a provision in the bill 
protecting land titles derived from aliens 
and substituting a paragraph which de- 
clared that “ Aliens shall not be permit- 
ted to locate, hold or convey mining 
claims in said district of Alaska; nor 
shall any title to a mining claim acquired 
by location or purchase through an alien 
be legal.” What made this proposition 
retroactive was the addition of another 
clause, making it the duty of the court 
in all actions to recover possession of 
mining claims to inquire into and deter- 
mine the question of the citizenship of 
the locater. The milk in the cocoanut, 
or as Senator Stewart put it, the “ nig- 
ger in the wood pile,” in this amendment, 
was simply an undisguised attempt to 
dispossess the Laplanders and Swedes 
and Norwegians, who had discovered 
gold at Cape Nome, and who had located 
their claims. In some cases these min- 
ers have disposed of their claims to other 
parties, in other cases they retain them, 
and are expecting to work them. Were 
the Hansbrough amendment to become a 
law, the original locater, if an alien, or the 
man to whom he had sold his claim, 
would be at the mercy of the men who 
are making a business of “ jumping 
claims.” The claim jumper, as Senator 
Bates said, is a cuckoo who does not 
build a nest, but locates on the nest of 
some other bird; it is a miner who, in- 
stead of locating an original claim for 
himself, squats upon the claim of some 
other miner and claims possession. This 
is what has happened in Alaska. The 
claim jumpers are carrying on a thriv- 
ing business by laying claim to tracts 
which have been located by aliens, most 
of whom, however, had previously de- 
clared their intention of becoming citi- 
zens of the United States. 

The controversy goes back to the in- 
troduction by Dr. Sheldon Jackson of 
the Laplanders, who came over with the 
reindeer bought by the Government for 
the relief of Alaska. A few of this 
party, Norwegians and Lapps, were 
among the original settlers at Cape 
Nome. Some of the Lapps had declared 
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their intention to be citizens some six 
months before. But their declarations 
had been made before a United States 
Commissioner, instead of before the clerk 
or judge of the court, under the mistaken 
supposition that it was legal to make 
their declaration in this way. They had 
made it in good faith, and Dr. Jackson 
supposed that the declaration was valid. 
The claims of these Lapps and some of 
the Norwegians were relocated by 
“jumpers,” stimulated by some enter- 
prising lawyers. Now, as was pointed 
out over and over again in debate in the 
Senate, if the matter is left to the courts 
the claims of these Lapps and others will 
be well taken care of; for the courts have 
said that when a man, being an alien, 
goes upon the public grounds, only the 
Government can raise the question of his 
citizenship. Speaking of the sentiment 
in Colorado, Senator Teller said: “ The 
men who make the first location, who 
are the first discoverers, are the men who 
are to be taken care of and protected, 
and in our country we do not care much 
whether a man is a citizen or not.” 


“While the laws of the United States do 


not authorize an alien to take a mining 
claim, if he gets possession another man 
cannot oust him. “If you want to get 
him off you must get the Government to 
interfere,’ said Senator Stewart: “ that 
is in accordance with the decisions of the 
courts right along, and it is a decent and 
humane policy. Our laws ought to be 
at least as good and as liberal as the laws 
of Canada; and the laws of Canada and 
British Columbia up to 1899 made no 
distinction between -aliens and natives.” 
“TI have lived in a mining country for 
forty years,’ said Senator Teller, ‘“ and 
of all the contemptible creatures who 
ever saw the light of the sun, it is the 
man who jumps another man’s claim. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
where a claim is jumped it is done for 
the purpose of blackmailing the original 
holder, to see if some defect can be found 
in his title.’ Senator Carter, who had 
charge of the bill, came to the aid of Sen- 
ator Hansbrough, and offered a modified 
amendment, but essentially to the same 
effect, making an inquiry as to citizen- 
ship retroactive when such claims came 
into court. Among the members of the 
Senate no one has a greater familiarity 
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with the mining laws of the United 
States than Senator Stewart, of Nevada, 
and no one took such a constant and de- 
termined part in the debate. - 

The mine jumpers had a strong lobby 
at Washington, but as the result of a de- 
bate continued over three weeks, the Sen- 
ate became pretty well informed as to 
the merits of the question and as to the 
effect of the Hansbrough amendment. 
Then it became evident to Senator Car- 
ter that if he wanted to get his bill 
through at all he would have to relieve 
it of the weight of this. besetting sin. 
There were some gentle but very deter- 
mined intimations from Senator Stew- 
art that he could not allow it to pass in 
that shape, and every one knows that 
Senator Stewart could talk a month on 
the subject if necessary. Compelled to 
choose between the amendment and the 
bill, Senator Carter chose the bill, and 
induced Senator Hansbrough to back 
down and withdraw an amendment which 
would have been trampled under foot 
when it came to a vote if it had not been 
taken out of the way. 

It was an interesting coincidence the 
other day that five minutes after I en- 
tered the Senate gallery with a member 
of the London School Board, Senator 
Pettigrew should call up his resolution 
of svmpathy for the Boers, and ask for 
its consideration. The resolution was in- 
troduced on the second of February, and 
has been waiting for consideration ever 
since. The resolution read as follows: 

“Whereas. From the hour of achieving 
, their own independence the people of the Unit- 
ed States have regarded with sympathy the 
struggles of other people to free themselves 
from European domination; therefore, 

“Resolved, That we watch with deep and 
abiding interest the heroic battle of the South 
African Republic against cruelty and oppres- 
sion, and our best hopes’ go out for the full 


success of their determined contest for lib- 
erty.” 


The result of the vote was yeas, 20; 
. nays, 29; not voting, 38, so the Senate re- 
fused to consider the resolution. The 
Senators of several States were divided 
on this vote. Thus Senator Hoar voted 
to consider, and Senator Lodge voted 
against it; Senator Chandler voted to 
-consider, and his colleague voted on the 
other side. Teller and Wolcott were 
likewise divided, Teller for and Wolcott 
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against; and the Senators from Maine 
likewise faced in opposite directions, 
Hale being for consideration and Frye 
against. But if the question had been 
upon the passage of the resolution in- 
stead of simply its consideration, some 
of these votes would undoubtedly have 
been changed. I noticed that my Eng- 
lish friend did not show any great satis- 
faction one way or the other as to the re- 
sult of the vote. His decided feeling was 
that England having got into the war 
must get out of it some way, but she 
ought never to have plunged into it. 

I thought there was one thing in 
Washington that an Englishman ought 
to see—namely, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. So I took my friend to the 
State Department and showed him that 
instrument which for its better preser- 
vation is now kept in a safe away from 
the light. So far as its matter and sub- 
stance are concerned, the instrument will 
much better bear the light of day than 
some passed since, but while the body of 
the text is fairly legible, the names or 
a large part of them have faded away. 
Hancock used a good deal of ink to 
write his name, and must have wielded 


‘his quill like a brush, but there is not a | 


trace of his signature now on the paper, 
and one must go to the fac-simuile to tell — 
who the signers were. The original 
draft of the declaration in the handwrit- 
ing of Jefferson arid Franklin is much 
better preserved than the declaration it- 
self. Where did Jefferson buy his ink? 
This fading of public documents on ac- 
count of bad ink has led to the passage 
by the State of Massachusetts of a law 
prescribing the use of standard inks for 
public records and imposing a fine of $50 
in case any other ink is used for such 
purpose than that prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth. 

As my English friend turned away 
from the Declaration, he said: ‘ Well, if 
I had been living when that was written 
I should have been on that side of the 
fight.” Possibly or possibly not, we can - 
not be sure to-day just where we would 
have stood a hundred years ago. But 
when the fruits of that declaration are 
garnered we shall have to include the re- 
markable influence it has had upon the 
policy of England and English concep- 
tions of liberty. ; 


Mrs. Piper Outdone.* 


IN view of the general interest now 
taken in the subject of Psychical Re- 
search, especially since the announce- 
ments of Hodgson and Hyslop that 
through the Boston medium, Mrs. Piper, 
the immortality of the soul was indicated, 
this work dealing with an even more 
remarkable medium is of: special value. 
This is a case worthy of consideration, 
because it has been the subject of ex- 
haustive investigation by the professors 
of the University of Geneva for more 
than five years. The medium was a 
Miss Helen Smith, not a professional 
medium, but a clerk in a Swiss estab- 
lishment, where her ability has gained 
due recognition: It was in ‘December, 
1894, that Prof. Aug. Lemaitre, of the 
College of Geneva, invited Professor 
Flournoy, the author of this volume of 
over 400 pages, to assist at some private 
seances, that he might study this interest- 
ing case. Professor Flournoy, with 
scientific accuracy, examined her phys- 
ically, and found her absolutely normal, 
not emaciated or neurasthenic as is the 
case with most mediums. In ordinary 
intercourse he states that she seemed to 
be nothing other than a very intelligent 
woman. Her antecedents were investi- 
gated, and it was found that she came of 
good parentage, and had never traveled 
much, nor had her education been more 
than ordinary. In her séances_ she 
showed a marked tendency toward sys- 
tematization, and considerable logical 
connection. She is, of course, the heroine 
of her long subliminal romances, con- 
tinued from sitting to sitting. Her 
“ control ” is called Leopold, and through 


him come all of the trance-communica- ° 


tions. There are three series of “‘ con- 
tinued stories’ which form the subject 
of her somnambulistic revelations. Two 
of these are allied to the idea of trans- 
migration of soul. She believes that 
Helen Smith has lived on earth twice be- 

*Des Indes * la Planéte Mars; Etude sur un cas de 
Somnambulism avec Glossolalie par Th. Flournoy, Prof. 


de Psychologie a la Fac. des Sciences de |’Université de 
Genéve, Paris; F. Alcan, 
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fore her present existence. . Five hun- 
dred years ago she was the daughter of 
an Arab Sheikh, and under the name 
Simandini became the favorite wife of a 
Hindu Prince, named Sivrouka Nayaka, 
who ruled over Kanara, and built the 
fortress of Tchandraguiri in 1401. In 
the last century she reappeared in the 
person of the illustrious and unhappy 
Marie Antoinette. Now reincarnated in 
the humble station of Helen Smith, .on 
account of her sins, and that she may be 
perfected, she revives the recollections of 
her glorious avatars in her somnambulis- 
tic trances, and becomes at one time the 
Hindu Princess and at another the Queen 
of France. . 

But Miss Smith also claims that as a 
medium she can enter into relation with 
the people and things on the planet Mars. 
In this last cycle of stories the most re- 
markable phenomena of speech and writ- 
ing an unknown language are developed. 
It is impossible here to present more than 
a summary of the results obtained at 
these séances, which the author of the 
volume groups under the separate heads 
of Hindu, Martian and Royal Cycles. 
Many fac-similes of the manuscripts pro- 
duced by Miss Smith in her trances, as 
well as drawings, are reproduced in the 
book. 

In the Martian cycle she claims to as- 


‘cend to the planet in a vehicle without 


wheels or visible propelling force, by a 
kind of levitation. Once arrived there 
she meets the people, whose manners 
and appearance she describes, and the 
portrait of at least one of the Martians 
is drawn. Astane is the name of this 
planetary friend, who wears a robe of 
odd shape, and flies about by aid of ma- 
chines which he holds in his hands and 


presses on when he wishes to fly. The 


houses, trees, plants, fish, are pictured by 
Miss Smith. The language is a well 
developed one, yet totally different from 
French. Professor Flournoy has ar- 
ranged an alphabet from the various 
writings, and finds in them traces of the 
French alphabet, metamorphosed, but 
still evident. He accounts for the de- 
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velopment of this cycle by a reference to 
the work by Flammarion on the Inhabit- 
ability of Mars published in 1892. This 
is to him the sub-conscious suggester of 
all the hallucinations, as he calls them, in 
this line. 

The Marie Antoinette cycle is so open 
to similar suggestion that he finds little 
of the astonishing in it. But the Hindu 
cycle is not so.easy to explain, especial- 
ly as Miss Smith, altho it seems that she 
has never had any opportunity to study 
Arabic or Hindustani, speaks and writes 
classical Arabic and Hindustani. The 
_results of the séances in this cycle have 
been submitted to Orientalists, who agree 
that the texts are correct. But there was 
one peculiarity in this connection: She 
wrote but four words of Arabic, which 
were drawn as if from memory, while in 
Hindustani she used a large number of 


words on different occasions, and she. 


even chanted a Hindu me®dy. 

It seems to Professor Flournoy that 
almost all of these phenomena can be ac- 
counted for on purely psychological 
‘grounds, if the great expansibility of 
soul-functions is admitted. The trances 
of Miss Smith are of great value, as they 
show the tremendous imaginative and 
creative powers of the human soul. But 
science cannot ask any more of the care- 
ful student. , Because there is much that 
cannot be explained, we need not fly to 
unnecessary hypotheses for the sugges- 
tion of a theory. Miss Smith and her 
friends believe absolutely that there is 
something supernormal in these phe- 
nomena; a state of mind of great sus- 
ceptibility, but which does not facilitate 
examination, for every attempt at analy- 
sis and ordinary explanation is resented 
as an unjustifiable suspicion, and inter- 
preted as an indication of obstinate 
skepticism. The term supernormal was 
coined by F. W. H. Myers, of the So- 
ciety of Psychical Research, as a substi- 
tute for the word supernatural, which 
had taken on so much of mystical sig- 
nificance, but Mr. Myers insists upon the 
superiority of supernormal phenomena. 
It is better to use this term to indicate 
such phenomena as do, not enter into the 
categories of sciences as now developed 
and which necessitate the admission of 
some new principles. The moment the 
supernormal is studied it must be ad- 
mitted theoretically that science as it is 
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is neither perfect nor infallible. It is not 
the scientific attitude to deny the possi- 
bility of anything. But, on the other 
hand, the fact of finding some new phe- 
nomenon does not therefore necessitate 
the acceptance of some credulous theory 
to account for it. The mean between the 
rejection of everything new as impossi- - 
ble and the acceptance of every fanciful 
theory seems to be the path which will 
lead to the truth. In other words: 
Everything is possible, and the theory 
should be only proportionate to the 
strangeness of the facts for which it is 
to account. Applying these principles 
to the case of Miss Smith, the professor 
suggests that telepathy has much to do 
with her trance-revelations. She is un- 
doubtedly sincere in her belief in the 
supernormal character of her experi- 
ences, but there is not- yet proof that 
anything more than a wonderfully ac- 
tive mind and imagination is at work. 
Even tho it is not yet possible to explain 
all of the phenomena according to ac- 
cepted psychological laws, is it not bet- 
ter to suspend judgment for a while, un- 
til the expanding powers of the mind are 
understood and classified, rather than to 
accept any theory of transmigration of 
souls, or other supposition which is far 
too much to account for the phenomena 
in hand? While the theory of disem- 
bodied spirits is not contradicted by 
science, there is nothing, it seems to this 
author, in the phenomena of Miss Smith’s 
experiences which cannot be explained by 
the subliminal imagination and the sug- 
gestion of those in her presence during 
the séances. It is better to wait to clear 
up some of the misty points than to ac- 
cept some spiritistic theory which is still 
far from being proven. 


od 


THE UNITED States NavaL ACAD-. 
EMY. Being the yarn of the American 
Midshipman (Naval Cadet), showing 
his life in the old Frigates and Ships-of- 
the Line, and then at the Naval School at 
Annapolis; and how that institution be- 
came a famous Naval College, meanwhile 
making him the most accomplished and 
versatile young seaman in the world; to- 
gether with some reference to the boys 
best suited for the Navy and what they 
must do and know to get into the Naval 
Academy, and what they have to expect 
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while there; and also many pictures, all 
properly stopped to the Yarn as it is 
handsomely paid out. By Park Benja- 
min, of the Class of 1867. Illustrated. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Pp. 
486, with a complete index and many 
cuts, portraits and maps. $3.50.) The 
title of this book gives a promise of its 
contents which is fully redeemed in the 
text. It is a model of what such a book 
should be. It is written by one who 
knows the Naval-Academy and the Navy 
both from within and without, and who 
has taken long years to prepare it. Inthe 
. first place it is a standard history, it is full 
and scholarly. The MS. records of the 
Navy Department, the log-books of na- 
val vessels, the files of old newspapers, as* 
well as all printed books bearing on 
the subject, have:been thoroughly exam- 
ined. Moreover, many officers of the 
Navy, from Admirals to Midshipmen, 


have aided the author by placing at his — 


disposition their diaries, reminiscences 
or memoranda. The rich materials have 
been sifted discreetly and set in order in 
chapters which deal with the training of 
the Midshipman of the American Navy 
from the days of Paul Jones down to the 
present time. The history of the Naval 
Asylum and other Naval Schools of the 
old Navy is fully told and the develop- 
ment of the United States Naval Academy 
is traced from its beginnings. The volume 
does not profess to be a history of the 
Navy, but the author’s researches among 
original.records have brought out many 
points of interest. For instance we find 
here (page 134) a full and accurate ac- 
count of the attempt at mutiny on the brig 
“Somers,” which led to the execution 
of Midshipman Spencer, son of the Sec- 
retary of War. It is clearly pointed out: 
that the execution was necessary for the 
safety of the “‘ Somers,” which was not a 
great ship-of-war, but a mere yacht of 
some two hundred tons. The spark of 
mutiny excited by Spencer had to be 
stamped out jat once. George Bancroft, 
Secretary of the Navy, 1845-46, was the 
official founder of the Academy, but the 
plan of organization is here, for the first 
time, shown to have been due to William 
Chauvenet, Professor of Mathematics, 
1845-59. <A detailed account of the ad- 
ministration and services of each succes- 
sive Superintendent is given, as well as 
short biographies of many of the most 
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distinguished graduates. We note with 
interest that Admiral Dewey was grad- 
uated at the 


Academy Nd: 5 n'a 
class of fifteen, and that the two 
subjects of study in which he was 
least proficient were—gunnery and 


naval tactics! Admiral Sampson was 
graduated at the head of his class in 1861, 
in 1867 he was an instructor at the Acad- 
emy, in 1869 he was head of the depart- 
ment of Natural and Experimental Phi- 
losophy, in 1874. head of the Department 
of Physics, while as Superintendent he 
gave to the institution its present form. 
The total number of graduates of the 
Academy, 1840-1899, is 2,420. Of the 
entire number of graduates, about 51 per 
cent. are now in active service in the 
Navy; 6 per cent., are on the retired list; 
24 per cent. are dead; 19 per cent. are in 
civil life. The total cost of the Academy 
to the country has been about $8,000,000. 
A modern battle ship costs about $6,000,- 
ooo. The average annual cost of main- 
taining the Academy has been about 
$190,000: The cost of keeping a small 
cruiser (the “ Newark ” for example) in 
service for one year is about $300,000. 
The services of the graduates during the 
civil war, the war with Spain, and dur- 
ing long years of peace have been bril- 
liant, admirable and honorable. The 
methods by which the high efficiency of 
our Naval officers is created and main- 
tained are fully set forth in this admira- 
ble history. Every American boy should 
read it. 

History OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. By Petrus Johannes 
Blok, Professor of Dutch History in the 
University of Leyden. Translated by 
Ruth Putnam.’ Part II. (G. P. Put- 
naim’s: Sons.) $250; )~"Lhet key ‘touPro- 
fessor Blok’s historical method is given 
in a paragraph too long to be quoted in 
this place, but saying, in.substance, that 
he differs in toto from Carlyle, “ who 
believed that all things which we see ac- 
complished in this world are virtually 
the outward, material results, the practi- 
cal realization and embodiment of 
thoughts that dwell in the Great Men 
sent into the world;”’ and that “ the soul 
of the whole world’s history might be 
justly considered as the history of:these ; 
altho,” Mr. Blok grudgingly concedes, 
“in political history a certain significance 
of Great Men cannot be denied.” It is, 
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perhaps, the grudgingness of this admis- 


sion which causes the comparative color- 


lessness of an otherwise valuable history, 
for it “ cannot be denied” that to most 
readers the personal element possesses 
greater attractions than an impersonal 
narrative of the greatest events can pos- 
sibly offer.. Theoretically, Professor 
Blok’s method may be the correct one, 
but practically it becomes exceedingly 
difficult to retain one’s interest through 
more than four hundred pages relating 
to even the most important events, if 
these are not associated with something 
more than mere names. It is possible 
that the aggregations of nameless indi- 
viduals may have done more to make the 
Dutch' Republic what it ultimately be- 
came than did Philip II on the one hand, 
by his tyrannies, or William the Silent, 
on the other hand, with his firm resist- 
ance to persecutions and injustice, but 
to the majority of readers there is far 
more interest in Motley’s vivid portrait- 
ures of these opponents than in all the 
nameless burghers together. In fact, 
valuable as Professor Blok’s work may 
be (and is), it can never interest Amer- 
ican readers as the vivid narrations of 
Motley have ever done and will long 
continue to do. Professor Blok’s vol- 
umes, nevertheless, cannot be slighted. 
They can hardly be read, like Motley’s, 
for the mere pleasure of the reading; 
but no one who wishes to be well in- 
formed upon the history of the Nether- 
lands can afford to neglect them. In 
the first volume the lack of color might 
seem to be due to the obscurity and scan- 
tiness of the records relating to the ages 
between the decline of the Roman domin- 
ion and the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. But the present volume, com- 
mencing with the latter date and extend- 
ing to 1559, covers a period concerning 
which the sources of information are 
comparatively abundant, and during 
which strong characters and_ strong 
influences of every sort were of marked 
prominence. Hence there is the less ex- 
cuse for a certain flatness of outline or 
monotony of color which cannot fail to 
have a depressing effect upon the most 
zealous student of that time. The work 
of the translator seems to be conscien- 
tious, if not brilliant; but in future vol- 
umes more care should be given to the 
proof readings. Such errors as the fol- 
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lowing: “ For they, too, wore lilies in 
their coat of arms as offerings of the 
royal house;” offsprings being, plainly, 
the word intended. ‘‘ Their only pre- 
ventative measures jPwaretat 
too frequent. The most interesting 
pages in this volume are those devoted 
to the “Commerce and Industry,” the 
“City and Country,” and the “ Art, Let- 
ters and Science of the Burgundian 
Period.” There is much else of value, 
but it is into these chapters that the au- 
thor has thrown the most enthusiasm. 


DISCUSSIONS IN ECONOMICS AND. STA- 


tistics. By Francis A. Walker. Two 
Volumes. (New York: Henry Holt'& 
Company, 1899.) This collection of 


papers, which is edited by Prof. D. R. 
Dewey, is valuable chiefly as indicating 
the chief problems which have engaged 
the attention of the present generation. 
For nearly thirty years General Walker 
was prominent as an economist and as a 
statistician, and he had something to say 
on every subject that came up. His per- 
sonality was such as to win acceptance 
for his views; and it-is impossible for 
those unacquainted with the author to read 
these essays without wondering that he 
should have been regarded as a great au- 
thority. Seen in the light of experience 
his theories have shown themselves fre- 
quently fallacious, and his predictions 
have been often falsified. His best work 
was done in his treatises on political econ- 
omy, and the publication of these vol- 
umes will not add to his reputation. 
Nevertheless, as we have said, they throw 
much light on an interesting era in the 
history of our country, and show the 
changes that have taken place and are 
taking place in the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward many social questions. The 
tremendous earnestness with which Gen- 
eral Walker urged bimetallism, and the 
passionate conviction with which he pre- 
dicted the dire results of the gold stand- 
ard, seem now almost absurd. 


Tur Psycuotocy or RELIGION. AN 
EMPIRICAL STUDY OF THE GROWTH OF 
ReELicious Consciousness. By Edwin | 
Dilles Starbuck, with a Preface by Wil- 
liam James. 12mo, pp. 20, 423. (Wal- 
ter Scott, London. 6 shillings.) It is 
a surprise to receive this book by the 
young Professor of Education at Leland 
Stanford from an English publisher, es-- 
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pecially when we remember that we 
have two or three years ago called at- 
tention to the work of Mr. Starbuck 
when he was a fellow of Clark Univer- 
sity at Worcester. The author has en- 
‘tered a new field. He has attempted, by 
collecting a large body of statistics, to 
gather the rules that govern the experi- 
ence which we call conversion. The 
study is serious, altho it seems at first al- 
most sacrilegious. He studies the rela- 
tion of conversion to age, sex, and pu- 
berty ; the motives and forces which lead 
to it; the bodily and mental affections 
which accompany it; the influence of 
revivals; the influence on feelings; the 
prominence of religious doubt; the effect 
of religious beliefs and ideals; and the 
permanency of the experience. There 
is much in the volume to stir thought in 
the mind of any one who is interested in 
securing the conversion, especially of the 


young, and the lesson especially promi- 


nent is the attention that ought to be 
given to religious instruction at the 
time when one is passing from childhood 
to maturity, when youth are ready to take 
a broader view of life and the future and 
of duty. The book should have many 
students. 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL ComM- 
MENTARY ON THE Book OF PROVERBS. 
By Crawford H. Toy. 8vo, pp. 36, 554. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.) This 
volume belongs to the International Crrt- 
ical Commentary, edited by Profes- 
sors Briggs and Driver. Deuteronomy, 
Judges and Samuel have appeared of the 
Old Testament, and half a dozen volumes 
of the New. It is “ critical,’ indeed. 
The small type pages are compact with 
the briefest notes and Hebrew and Greek 
words, especially devoted to text criti- 
ccism. There is also a poetical transla- 
tion of the amended text and full notes 
of explanation. The reader must expect 
nothing homiletical, any more than in 
previous volumes. Indeed the Book of 
Proverbs is mainly worldly wisdom, and 
Professor Toy mentions that there is 
nothing religious in the praises given to 
the ideal housewife in the alphabetical 
thirty-first chapter. 


Le Mort pArtrrur. Sir Thomas 
Maiory’s Book of King Arthur and of 
His Noble Knights of the Round Table. 
Two Volumes. (New York: The Mac- 
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millan Company. $3.00.) The “ Li- 
brary of English Classics’ has a notable 
addition in this splendid edition of 
Sir Thomas Malory’s Le Mort d’ Arthur, 
which has been prepared by that compe- 
tent scholar, Mr. A. W. Pollard. ‘The 
basis of the text is Dr. H. Oskar Som- 
mer’s reprint of Caxton’s, with modern- 
ized spelling and a few slight emenda- 
tions and corrections. It is just such an 
edition as has long been needed; beauti- 
ful print, good paper and binding are 
joined to most careful and enlightened 
arrangement. Each volume has a glos- 
sary, and there is an elaborate index 
which greatly aids reference. The edi- 
tor is Hon. Sec. of the Bibliographical 
Society, and his bibliographical note to 
this edition is a model of crisp, condensed 
and accurate statement. We commend 
the book to the attention of librarians 
and students as a scholarly, clear and at- 
tractive presentation to the popular eye 
of the best text of a perennially interest- 
ing English classic. 

THe NortHwest UNDER ‘THREE 
FLacs. 1535-1796. By Charles Moore. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) 
Mr. Moore has performed a difficult task 
with considerable ability and_ success. 
There was an opening for a good short 
history of the conquest of the North- 
western Territory, a history full enough 
for the information of the general reader 
and yet sufficiently condensed to bring it 
within a reasonable limit—a_ single 
handy volume—and if this volume does 
not once for all fill the space, it does at 
least afford a short route to a tolerable 
knowledge of the main chain of events 
and the chief men and women of the pe-. 
riod sketched. The book contains many 
maps and illustrations helpful to an un- 
derstanding of the text, and there are nu- 
merous valuable footnotes and citations 
of authorities. A good index is added. 


MAXIMILIAN IN Mexico. . By Sara 
Vorke Stevenson, Sc.D. (New York: 
The Century Co. $2.50.) The sub-title 
of Mrs. Stevenson’s book, A Woman's 
Renuntscences of the French Interven- 
tion, 1862-1867, accurately suggests its 
contents. It is, a running historical 
sketch by an “ eyewitness who was some- 
what more than an ordinary spectator.” 
The book is an important one in so far as 
it outlines things of importance seen by 
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the writer during the period of Maxi- 
‘milian’s. unfortunate connection with 
Mexican affairs, and for the general 
reader it will have the value of a clear, 
connected and attractive story of the rise 
and downfall of the empire. To every 
library it should be welcome as a choice 
document, a strong foot-note to Ameri- 
can history. Many illustrations and a 
full index reinforce the interest and value 
of this notable book. 


HucH Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle 
and A. J. Carlyle. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) One of the joint 
authors of this work is chaplain and lec- 
turer (late Fellow) of University Col- 
lege, Oxford, and examining chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Worcester. It -is a 
terse and comprehensive life of Bishop 
Latimer, with a sketch of the time in 
which he lived, furnished with short foot- 
notes and references valuable to the stu- 
dent. A good index renders the little 
book extremely handy for reference. We 
call particular attention to the work as 
one of great interest to students of reli- 
gious reform in England. 
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Literary Notes. 


‘ M. Epmonp Rostanp, the author of 
Cyrano de Bergerac” and’ “ L’Aiglon,” has 
gone insane from overwork. 


....Rudyard Kipling is writing animal 
stories again, and The Ladies’ Home Journal 
is to publish them from month to month. 


....Mr. W. G. Collingwood has recast his 
“Life and Work of John Ruskin,” and it is 
now issued under the title of “The Life of 
John Ruskin,” in one volume. 


....Lhe writing of Mr. Seton-Thompson’s 
“ Grizzly ” book is said to have been prompted 
by Rudyard Kipling, who had listened with 
breathless interest to its relation at the dinner- 
table of a mutual friend. 


.... The first issue of The Municipality, a 
magazine devoted to the interests of local gov- 
ernment, has reached our desk. It is published 
bi-monthly at Madison, Wis., by the League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities. 


....Lhe Dial, of Chicago, celebrates this 
month its twentieth anniversary by devoting 
most of its space to a review of Literary Amer- 
ica during the past two decades. It is an in- 
teresting number, and The Dial is to be con- 
gratulated on having reached and maintained 
the high standard it now occupies in the peri- 
odical world. 


ieee ene Kev, Jacob. Chamberlain, | D.D., 
whose article on the Ecumenical Conference 
we published recently, has completed a new 
volume of his sketches of life and work among 
the Telugus of India, entitled ‘‘ The Cobra’s 
Den,” to be published by Fleming H. Revell 
Company, the foremost publishers in America 
of missionary literature. 


....Professor Dr. Hermann Usener, Die 
Sintflutsagen. Bonn, Cohen, 1899. Both the 
. Biblical specialist and the student of primitive 
and prehistoric periods will be interested in 
this new collection of Deluge stories, collected 
and systematically arranged and discussed by 
the famous Bonn savant. The collection of 
material is as complete as possible, and Usener 
has succeeded in distributing them into four 
groups—namely, the Babylonian, the Hebrew, 
the Indian and the Greek—-and finds that the 
first two, having much in common, differ from 
the last two in having additional details con- 
cerning the cause and purpose of the deluge 
not found in the Indian and Greek type of the 
story. Perhaps not a little doubt will arise 
when Usener’s results as to the significance of 
these widely spread accounts are discovered. 
He departs radically from all precedents by de- 
_claring that they do not signify any great up- 
heavals in the natural world, but are only 
drastic representations of the origin of light. 
Naturally, special interest will be felt in his 
judgment of the Biblical account. This he 
finds to be largely dependent on the Baby- 
lonian, and in its present shape and form to 
be the result of a long literary development. 
The main value of the book will lie in its ex- 
cellent collection of data and facts, while both 
the processes and results of the author’s rea- 
soning are the problematic element in the dis- 
cussion, 
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WHEN they stopped the machinery and 
dragged the crumpled workman out from be- 
tween the wheels, they feared he was finished. 
However, he opened his eyes and spoke in a 
faint, far-away voice. “ You kin say wot you 
please,” said he, “ but as fer me, this traveling 
in cog ain’t the game they make it out to be.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 

.... I am sorry to disappoint you, young 
man,” said the great railway magnate to the 
reporter who had called in for the purpose of 
writing him up, ‘but I did not begin at the 
bottom and work my way up. I was kicked 
through college by my father, inhetited a for- 
tune, which I invested in railroad shares, and 
I hold this job because I have votes enough to 
control it. It is too bad, my young friend, but 
we can’t all be self-made men. We would be- 
come tiresome.” And he bowed the caller out. 
—Chicago Tribune. 

....The Rising Poet had recited several of 
his efforts to the Fair Young Girl, and, as Ris- 
ing Poets usually do, he paused for comment. 
“Truly,” said the maiden, “ you are the best 
specimen of Homarus Americanus I have ever 
seen.” The Rising Poet was even more visibly 
proud than usual until he looked in the back 
of the Dictionary, and learned that “ homarus 
Americanus ” was the scientific name for “ lob- 
ster’:. This“is the’ result of: allowing,” our 
daughters to read the classics, and talk slang, 
too.—Baltimore American. | 

iti Ma’ faithei?s: a) ‘soger,), said: aelitte 
Scotch lassie. ‘‘ An’ ma faither, too,” said her 
playmate. ‘‘ Ah, but ma faither’s a brave mon. 
He’s been in war, and he’s got a hale gang o’ 
medals. An’ he’s gat the Victoria Cross. The 
Queen pinned it on him wi’ her ain hand,” 
breathlessly announced lassie number one. 
‘An’ ma faither’s braverer,”’ cried the other 
one. “ He’s been in dozzen o’ wars, and he’s 
got gangs and gangs o’ medals an’ Victoria 
Crosses. An’ he’s got a bonnie wudden leg, 
an’,” with a triumphant shriek, “the Queen 
nailed it on wi’ her ain hand.’’—E-vchange. 

.... Bruddern and sistahs,”’ sternly said 
good old ‘Parson Woolimon, after the collec- 
tion had been taken up upon a recent Sabbath 
morning, “before the hat was done parsed I 
expounded the request dat. de congregation 
contribute accawdin’ to deir means, and I sho 
expectationed dat yo’ all would chip in mag- 
nanimously. But now, upon examinin’ de col- 
lection, I finds that de concocted amount con- 
tributed by de whole entire posse ob yo’ am 
only the significant and pusillanimous sum of 
sixty-free cents. Ar | at dis junction dar ain’t 
no ’casion for yo’ all to look at Brudder Slew- 
foot, what done circumambulated de _ hat 
around, in no such atspicious manner; for, in 
de fust place, Brudder Slewfoot ain’t dat kind 
of a man, and, in the second place, I done 
watched him like a hawk all de time muhself. 
No, sixty free cents was all dat was flung in; 
and I dess wants to say dat, in my humble 
opinion, instead ob contributin’ accawding to 
yo’ means, yo’ all contributed accawdin’ to yo’ 
meanness. De choir will now favor us wid 
deir regular melodiousness.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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The Nicaragua Canal Bill. 


WE hope it is true that those who make 
plans for the work of the Senate have 
decided to defer action upon the House 
Nicaragua Canal bill until the next ses- 
sion; for ‘legislation so reckless, unwise 
and disgraceful as this has not been 
heard of in Congress for many a day. 
The passage of a bill in the House by a 
vote of 225 to 35 has much weight in 
the Senate, of course; but the upper 
chamber has some regard for solemn 
treaties, because they are not made with- 
out its approval: At the present time 
it is considering a treaty which this bill 
ignores—a new compact, designed to take 
the place of an old one, in force for fifty 
years, which the same bill defiantly vio- 
lates. This should be enough to com- 
pel delay in the Senate. Among the rea- 
sons given for the action of the House 
are these: that Mr. Hepburn, the author 
of the bill and the chairman of the com- 
mittee that reported it, might lose his 
seat at the next election if the bill should 
not be passed at this session; that mem- 
bers longed to express by vote their de- 
sire for the prompt construction of a 
canal; that Republicans feared that fail- 
ure to take up and pass the bill would be 
used effectively against their party in the 
approaching campaign; that many were 
anxious to show that they were not con- 
trolled by the transcontinental railway 
companies; that the two parties were 
bidding against each other for the votes 
of all the Anglophobes. _ All these com- 
bined make not even the shadow of a de- 
cent excuse for holding up the United 
States before the world as a repudiator 
of treaties and thus advertising national 
dishonor; or for showing the contempt- 
uous disregard of the House for the la- 
bors and the forthcoming report of a 
Canal Commission which the House cre- 
ated a few months ago, and for the ex- 
penses of which it gave $1,000,000 of 
public money. The Democratic opposi- 
tion may find some warrant for its course 
in that code of political morality which 
defends all attempts to harass and ob- 
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struct the Government and its responsible 
legislators ; but how could it be expedient, 
or even decent and honorable, for Mr. 
Hepburn and the Republican majority 
thus flatly to repudiate a treaty recently 
negotiated by the President whom their 
party elected in 1896 and desires to elect 
again in November? 

From the beginning the proceedings 
in the House concerning this bill have 
been of an extraordinary character. It 
is difficult to explain them upon any the- 
ory which assumes that those primarily 
responsible for them were endowed with 
good common sense. Mr. Hepburn is a 
lawyer more than sixty years old, and he 
has served in Congress for fourteen 
years. And yet, when the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty was two weeks old and every- 
body in Washington was talking about it, 
he submitted (with this Nicaragua bill) 
a report in which that treaty was not 
mentioned! Two weeks after the Presi- 
dent, elected and still loyally supported 
by his party, had formally recognized the 
binding force of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, he and his party associates in his 
committee declared to the House that this 
treaty was dead. His bill coolly pro- 
posed a violation of both compacts, the 
old one and the new. Immediately after 
we had prevailed upon the Powers of 
Europe to keep the door open for our 
trade in the East, he asked for a discrimi- 
nation in canal passage fees that would 
surely cancel that “open door” agree- 
ment, excite the hostility of all other 
maritime Powers, and subject us to 
sharp retaliation in all foreign ports. 
In a whirlwind of unreason, with a na- 
tional campaign in sight, a great majority 
of the House has approved this product 
of a narrow and shortsighted provin- ~ 
cialism that has yet to learn that honor, 
good faith, and curtesy are the most val- 
uable assets of a nation. 

Considerations of expediency and com- 
mercial advantage, as well as those of 
honor, require us to proceed in canal 
legislation with careful regard for treaty © 
agreements. Our interests, in time of 
war as well as in peaceful years, will be 
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more effectively served by a neutrality 
guarded by all the great Powers, and by 
uniformity of rates, than by fortifications 
and by discrimination in fees. It is the 
proposition of our own Government, 
moreover, that neutrality and equality 
shall thus be insured. It is a sharp and 
long descent from the broad and enlight- 
ened liberality of a project in harmony 
with the new treaty to the provincial ar- 
rogance and narrow selfishness of the 
House bill. Delay will give us some- 
thing more in accord with the dignity 
of one of the world’s great Powers. We 
should have the results of the Commis- 
sion’s inquiry; and the United States 
cannot afford to make and own a canal 
the history of which shall bear the stain 
of national dishonor. 


od 


The Mission of the Boer 
Envoys 


Is it not strange that the Boer envoys 
should, of all the countries in the world, 
make their chief: mission to ours? Ours 
is the one great country in the world 
which is sure not to intervene, that has 
no sélfish interest in the war, that has no 
rivalry of possession in Africa, that 
would naturally be expected to keep out 
of the quarrel; and yet the mission of 
the Boer envoys is chiefly to us. They 
just pass through Europe, enter no capi- 
tal of Russia, or France, or Germany, or 
Austria, but come as soon as they well 
can to the United States. From us they 
can expect no aid of arms; they can ap- 
peal only to generous sentiment. Is it 
not a testimony to the mighty power of 
the sentiments of liberty, of justice, of 
brotherly affection, even greater than the 
power of arms? They come not first to 
see our President, but our people; they 
appeal first to the memories of our own 
War of Independence; and then, if our 
answer is favorable, they will ask our 
National Government to offer to the com- 
batants to act as an intermediary to bring 
peace on the basis of their absolute in- 
dependence. 

They ask our verdict, and they shall 
have it. Europe has already given them 
an answer. Not a nation in Europe has 
been willing’ to hear them, or, having 
heard them informally, each nation has 
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declined their request. They have been 
absolutely unsuccessful abroad; shall 
they have greater success here? 

‘' They have come, and _ confessedly 
come, to.appeal to us at the time of our 
Presidential campaign. They wish to 
take advantage of it, and turn it to their 
benefit. If they find one party favorable 
to them, they wish to turn public favor to 
the success of that party. If the party 
out of power should support their mis- 
sion, and public sentiment on their side 
should endanger the success of the party 
in power, they wish to use such condi- 
tions to force the Administration to pro- 
nounce also for them and to give them 
the aid they may ask. Itvis the first time 
in our history that the remarkable condi- 
tion has been presented of a foreign 
people coming to us and seeking to influ- 
ence the result of:a Presidential election. 
We are not finding fault with the Boer 
envoys for doing this, for they are des- 
perate; they’ see that itis their last 
chance. We only notice the fact that 
they desire to use our parties, and affect 
our Presidential election, for their pur- 
poses. 

Certain political reasons why we 
should not intervene in this contest are 
very forcibly stated by Captain Mahan 
in an important article in our present is- 
sue. What we have to say will, from 
another side, reinforce his conclusion. 

In this war the sympathy of the 
United States ought to go to Great Brit- 
ain and not to the two Boer republics. 
The sympathy of our people is naturally 
divided, and we are not sure on which 
side it chiefly lies. Naturally our large 
Irish element are solidly and very posi- 
tively with the Boers, simply because 


‘they hate England. Their influence is 


even greater than their numbers would 
imply, because they are politically active, 
and they talk much and loud. They have 
sent their help to the Boer army. That 
help, in the form of Red Cross nurses 
and surgeons, was quite proper; but it 
is necessary to say that where men have 
gone under this pretense, to avoid arrest 
as filibusters, and have then joined an 
Irish legion of soldiers, they have been 
guilty of a detestable crime, the greatest 
known in war, of precisely the same qual- 
ity as when, on the field of battle, an am- 
bulance flag is used to decoy and kill the 
enemy. * We do not believe that this 
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treachery is approved by the great body 
of our fellow citizens of Irish descent. 

We may naturally expect some citizens 
who boast a Dutch ancestry and some of 
our German citizens to feel a more 
languid sympathy for the Boers; and not 
a few of our own people whose longer 
American ancestry remembers two wars 
with Great Britain, have not yet forgot- 
ten the old resentment. But it ought to 
be considered, and is by our most intelli- 
gent people, that we are, as a nation, 
closer allied in all the instincts of liberty 
and language and interest with Great 
Britain than with any other Power. We 
do not forget that Great Britain was the 
only nation that did not fear our success, 
and that was on our side in the war with 
Spain. But let that pass; we must chief- 
ly consider the rights of the present 
struggle. 

This is no war like our War for Inde- 
pendence. The Transvaal—for we may 
leave out of view the Orange Free State, 
where the sentiment was almost evenly 
divided—had no grievance against Eng- 
land for any oppression. ‘There was no 
stamp duty, no taxation without repre- 
sentation, no taxation at all. There was 
not even a British Lieutenant-Governor. 
Every one knows that Canada has no 
grievance, and the Transvaal was more 
independent than Canada. It had its 
own congress, raised its own taxes, had 
its own President. It had everything 
but titular independence. It started 
the war. It collected military stores, 
planned to arouse a rebellion in British 
South Africa, and drive out the British 
from Cape Colony, and establish a great 
South African Dutch Republic. Great 
Britain was slow to see the danger ; and 
as soon as she saw the danger, and be- 
gan to guard against it, the Transvaal, 
now aided by the dominant party in the 
Free State, declared war, and invaded 
British Natal. The Transvaal was 
ready; Britain was not. The envoys can 
come to us with no plea of oppression or 
of invasion. The invasion and the op- 
pression were all on their side. 

That there was oppression of the in- 
habitants is beyond denial ; for there were 
other inhabitants than the Dutch Boers. 
There were English and Americans and 
negroes. ‘That oppression had more than 
once caused uprisings, of which that 
which invited the Jameson Raid was the 
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latest. In this country we make no ob- 
jection to immigrants becoming citizens 
after a reasonable term of residence. 
The same is true in Canada. Because 
the Dutch Boers wished to keep the rule 
for their own minority of inhabitants, 
they refused to allow. immigrants to be- 
come citizens, except under restrictions 
intended to shut them out. A land be- 
longs to its people, to those who have 
been admitted as its inhabitants, not to 
the first settlers alone; the latter have 
their rights also, and have the right to 
fight for them. Our sympathy here be- 
longs rightfully to the newcomers, and so 
it is that almost every American, in South 
Africa, miner or missionary, is on the 
British side, because they want equal 
rights, and they want the improvements 
of civilization which the Boers would 
restrain. 

Apart from these reasons, which rest 
between white man and white man, there 
are those which must affect our sym- 
pathy as between white and black. It 
is a confessed fact that the British treat ~ 
the negroes far better than do the Boers. 
In all British territory a black man can 
buy and hold land; he cannot do it in the 
Transvaal. Why is it that, as every one 
knows, were the blacks let loose, Zulu 
and Basuto would all be on the British 
side? They know their friends—and 
their enemies. 

So we warn our people against giving 
easy svmpathy to the cause of the Boer 
envoys. We make no objection to our 
country offering to mediate, if it means 
mediation with prejudice to neither party, 
submission by the Boers as much as 
submission by the English, and if it be 
further understood that such mediation 
does not come under the provisions of 
the Peace Conference. That proposed 
mediation between wholly independent 
nations; but the Boer States have never 
been wholly independent nations; they 
have been independent only so far as that 
might be under British paramountcy. 
Britain has not interfered at all with their 
internal management, but they have had 
no right to make foreign treaties. They 
were under British protection, and in 
their last war Britain saved them from 
being destroyed by the blacks. Let the 
envoys be kindly received, but let us be 
wary how our sympathy:is deceived 
by false claims, and let us not lack cour- 
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age in expressing our judgment of what 
is right. We confess that the Adminis- 
tration, and the party behind it, are likely 
to be seriously embarrassed by the visit 
of this Boer mission; but that is what 
was intended. 

Fad 


Recommendations of the Indian 
Commissioners. 


A GREAT deal of trouble to the Indian 
Bureau, fat fees to lawyers and confu- 
sion and loss to the Indians will be pre- 
vented if some system is forthwith adopt- 
ed for the recording of marriages among 
Indians. By the “ Dawes bill” an In- 
dian who receives an allotment becomes 
thereby a citizen of the United States, 
and 60,000 Indians have arrived at citi- 
zenship by that road since 1887. Thus 
for the first time they have become indi- 
vidual owners of real estate, which will 
be inheritable not as formerly by the 
tribe, but by their legal heirs. But the 
difficulty is going to be (and already is) 
to ascertain who are the legal heirs, espe- 
cially as the allotments are inalienable 
for 25 years, and tho the allotter should 
die many years earlier the estate could 
not be divided prior to the close of that 
period. In its annual report just pub- 
lished the Board of Indian Commission- 
ers says: 

“The attention of our Board has been re- 
peatedly called to the alleged fact that rival 
‘claims’ to lands of deceased allotters in res- 
ervations allotted some years since. are being 
syStematically purchased by speculators and 
lawyers with a view to litigation when the pe- 
riod of protected title shall have passed and 
the Government shall give the promised title 
in fee simple to the ‘ heirs of the allotters.’ ”’ 

The Board has ascertained that at very 
few Indian agencies is any permanent 
record of marriages kept, nor have in- 
structions been issued from the Interior 
Department requiring it. The Board 
therefore urges that there be a uniform 
system of licensing and recording mar- 
riages among Indians and at each agency 
a permanent register of marriages, births 
and deaths, and that some uniform meth- 
od be adopted so that upon the death of 
an allotter it shall be immediately deter- 


mined and recorded who are the legiti- : 


mate heirs. It needs no argument to 
show that this is in the interest of good 
morals, good citizenship and good eco- 
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nomics, and we trust that the Board will 
follow up its report by pressing the mat- 
ter upon the Indian Bureau and upon 
Congress, too, if legislation should be 
found necessary. But without waiting 
for any legislation records can be made 
and marriage licenses issued, or certifi- 
cates given, to parties about to marry. 
The machinery can be very simple, and 
put in operation at once. Books, blanks 
and instructions are cheap, but time is 
precious, and there should be no delay in 
beginning what will forestall weary and 
needless litigation and property losses in 
the future. 

The Board of Indian Commissioners 
renews its regularly repeated recommen- 
dation that the merit system shall apply 
to Indian agents as well as their subor- 
dinates, so that the Indian service may 
be freed from the bondage of partisan 
politics. It urges the passing of a law 
compelling the attendance at school of all 
Indian youth. It also calls attention to 
the danger to the Indians of pauperism 
or robbery through the indiscriminate 
leasing of their lands. It is not now un- 
usual to find Indians. once well advanced 
in civilization who have leased houses 
and farms, and, depending on the annual 
rental for subsistence, have “ relapsed ” 
into teepees and idleness. Nor is it less 
unusual to find that in the terms of the 
leases Indians are constantly being over- 
reached and swindled by white lessees 
who resort to every device to get hold of 
Indian lands. The missionary and the 
philanthropist had a work to do for the 
Indian when he was far off and for- 
gotten, but never were their humane 
offices more needed than now, when be- 
wildered by surrounding civilization he 
must struggle to gain and hold his foot- 
ing’on unfamiliar ground. 


os 
The Rights of Missionaries. 


Ir is not wholly surprising that a lazy 
indifference to the rights either of con- 
science or of citizenship should com- 
plain if our Government is asked to pro- 
tect American citizens engaged in teach- 
ing religion or science in half-civilized , 
countries. Be it remembered that there 
is no trouble on this subject in countries 
that have a well-developed judicial sys- 
tem. We send missionaries to Sweden 
and Germany and France and Italy, and 


‘other class will be safe. 
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our Government is never asked to protect 
them there, but only in such lands as 
Turkey and China, and, until lately, 
in Japan. Just so we have a succession 
of Swamis who teach, without interfer- 
ence, what they call Buddhism in our 
cities to listening circles of women, and 
they need no protection, any more than 
do the occasional preachers of Moham- 
medanism. China hates foreigners, mis- 
sionary and trader alike; and we have 
no doubt that the Turkish Government 
fears and hates the missionary. But these 
are countries which we do not treat as 
having the power or the will to protect 
any foreigners, and we provide our own 
consular courts in their territory to try 
our citizens, and we refuse to allow them 
to be subject to a native court. There 
we have to give a special protection to 
our own citizens. 

It has been lately stated that the larger 
part of the business, and so the expense, 
of our diplomatic’service in these coun- 
tries goes to the protection of mission- 
aries. ‘That is natural, and it gives that 
service something to do in countries 
where other Americans are few. If this 
country allows a certain class of its citi- 
zens to be insulted and oppressed, no 
If we do not 
protect missionaries we cannot protect 
traders in tea or whisky or opium. It is 
in the interests of all that we protect 
some. ‘ 

But we are often told that the Chris- 
tian religion claims to be a religion of 
peace, and that it is not comely for mis- 
sionaries to make any resistance or seek 
any protection. Who is it that preaches 
this non-resistance, this doctrine of Tol- 
stoi? We see no reason why the mis- 
sionary should forego his right to pro- 
tection. Is it because he is not wanted? 
Then let Turkey or China forbid him to 
enter. So long as he is allowed at all, 
he may demand justice. We know of no 
Christianity that forbids Paul to appeal 
to his rights as a Roman citizen, nor that 
tells him he may not sell his cloak and 
buy a sword. 

We have lately seen the statement that 
in no other country is the Government so 
tolerant to other religions as in Turkey, 
and that it is taking advantage of this 
tolerance for bigoted missionaries to try 
to rob Turks of their religion. But it is 
not the Moslems, hut those already pro- 
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fessing Christianity among whom our 
missionaries in Turkey labor, and they 
do want the missionaries. Our mission- 
aries are teaching the Christians of the 
class of whom the Turks killed six thou- 
sand four years ago in one city, all men, 
where we had just one woman mis- 
sionary, not a very dangerous body, but 
a brave one. She stood guard with the 
American flag over the American build- 
ings there, crowded with refugees, and 
not one of them was killed, nor was the 
property destroyed, and we ask no in- 
demnity there; but if Miss Shattuck had 
been killed we should have asked for 
reparation. 

Our missionaries are men and women; 
they are American citizens; they are in 
just as legitimate a business when they 
are teaching Armenians as when they 
are trading in opium; and we propose to 
require their protection. This is not bad 
Christianity, and it is good patriotism. 


& 


The Danger from the Rand 
Speculators. 


ALTHO one of the suggestions offered 
in view of the difficulties between Colonel 
Kekewich and Cecil Rhodes, in the siege 
of Kimberley, was that Cecil Rhodes be 
put in irons, that was not done. Per- 
haps Mr. Rhodes was right, and the gal- 
lant Colonel wrong. . However that may 
be, and however true it is that the Brit- 
ish Government is waging a war not only 
for supremacy but also for right and 
justice, yet the British Government needs 
to be very careful that it does not allow 
itself to be the tool of the speculators of 
the Rand. 

It is a little early, while Lord Roberts 
is still below the Vaal River, to be fore- 
casting what will be done when the Boers 
are stibdued, and yet this is exactly what 
is being done. 

There is a danger by no means fanci- 
ful to be guarded against. Already the 
Rand speculators and their agents are 
very busy in their endeavors not merely 
to have everything to say in the settle- 
ment of the new government that will be 
inaugurated in the Transvaal under Brit- 
ish rule, but they are also doing their best 
to get the seat of government under the 
new régime removed from Pretoria (the 
present political capital) to Johannesburg. 


’ 
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With all respect for capital and the de- 
velopment which it has brought about in 
the mining industry in the Transvaal, 
there is grave danger in allowing the 
capitalists to become the dominant fac- 
tor. It would affect the whole future of 
the country. 

The policy of “equal rights for all” 
is the ideal that England is fighting for. 
That, necessarily, can only be attained by 
means of a broad, generous and concil- 
iatory policy, so far as the Boer popula- 
tion is concerned. The speculator ele- 
ment must not be allowed politically to 
lord it over the old Boer population and 
that portion of the new inhabitants com- 
posed for instance of the professional 
man, the workingman and _ the like. 
And, as to the attempt to remove the seat 
of Government from Pretoria to Johan- 
nesburg, that would be a fatal mistake. 
Apart from:the fact that Pretoria is far 
more central than Johannesburg, that it 
is in direct railway communication with 
all the South African ports, possesses an 
unlimited supply of splendid water 
(which Johannesburg does not) and that 
all the public buildings, etc., necessary 
for the Government officials are already 
on the spot, there are other considera- 
tions which may not be overlooked. 

The inhabitants of Pretoria would for 
all time to come regard such a removal 
as suggested as a standing grievance, 
brought about to satisfy the speculative 
interest and greed of a few at their ex- 
pense. The Boer population would also 
always continue to see in it an ‘act of re- 
_ venge and punishment, as well as a play- 
ing into the hand of the speculators. A 
serious cause of dissatisfaction and dis- 
trust would thus at the outset be estab- 
lished in their minds, which would be 
productive of much future mischief. 

Again the temptations and allurements 
of the golden city, as Johannesburg is 
sometimes called, are not in keeping with 
the quiet and pure atmosphere in which 
the officials from the highest to the low- 
est can best do. their work in the public 
service. Care must be taken by Eng- 
land to remove every possible cause of 
irritation, dissatisfaction and _ distrust 
among the Boers, whom she wishes to 
conciliate and win over, and so turn them 
into loyal subjects, working side by side 
with the newcomers for the common 
benefit of their common country. We 


‘crush out 
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speak not without knowledge of the sub- 
ject in pointing out the dangers which 
are very clearly to be seen. In pointing 
them out we are doing England as well 
as the Boers a good service. 
& 

THE approach of warm weather and 
a sharp advance of the price of ice in 
New York have drawn public attention 
to the power and methods of the Ameri- 
can Ice Company, commonly called the 
‘Ice Trust,” which not only controls the 
supply in New York, but also has wholly 
or partly in its grasp the ice business of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
and some other cities. On the Ist inst. 
the householders in* New York were in- 
formed that the price had been doubled, 
or increased from 30 cents to 60 cents 
per hundred. Inquiry shows that the 
average in other cities where this cor- 
poration does not rule is about 35 cents. 
The new. prices are most oppressive and 
injurious in the crowded tenement dis- 
tricts, where undoubtedly the death-rate 
among young children will be increased 
by the exactions of the greedy and heart- 
less monopolists. The company ob- 
tained its power through the agency of 
Boss Croker and his associates in the 
Tammany society. It was necessary first 
to crush the small competing companies 
and the individual producers; and this 
could be most effectively and quickly 
done by withholding from them dock 
room on the water front. The Mazet 
investigation showed how Croker and his 
lieutenants were interested in the busi- 
ness and profits of the company, and how 
the Dock Department had been used to 
competition. Last week 
Croker’s mayor and the deputy who rep- 
resents the Boss while the latter is in 
England visited the ice storehouses in 
Maine as the guests of the President of 
the company. Complaining working- 
men in their meetings call for the manu- 
facture and sale of ice by the city, in op- 
position to the company. Do they think 
that Croker and his officers will consent 
thus to attack their own investments and 
the corporation which derives its power 
from them? The most effective and 
practical remedy for use in the coming 
summer would be the support of an inde- 
pendent ice manufacturing plant by pop- 
ular subscription, chiefly for the relief 
of the poor. 
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WE have no means of knowing wheth- 
er, as often asserted, General Otis showed 
too much subserviency to the Catholic 
Archbishop and papal Delegate in refer- 
ence to the treatment of church questions 
in the Philippines. We are unwilling to 
believe that he did. We know that it was 
his duty to show great respect to the ec- 
clesiastical authorities of the sole Chris- 
tian body in the Philippines. But we can 
surely assert what will be the policy of the 
new Philippine Commission, headed by 
Judge Taft. Its rule will be to treat the 
Church exactly as it is treated in this 
country. It will make no laws respecting 
religion nor will it interfere with the free- 
dom of worship. To that extent the 
Constitution will be extended over the is- 
lands The Commission will leave the 
Church to attend to its own spiritual af- 
fairs. It will neither interfere nor encour- 
age. Church property used for purposes 
of worship or education will be free of 
taxation and so will hospitals. and asy- 
lums; but the residences of the priests 
and real estate owned by the orders will 
be taxed just the same as they are in this 
country. If taxes are not paid their prop- 
erty will be sold just as it is here. Parish 
schools will not be interfered with, neith- 
er will they receive any aid from the pub- 
lic treasury; nor will any ecclesiastic be 
thus paid. No religion will be taught in 
the public schools; in fact, we shall do in 
the Philippines precisely as we do at 
home. And here Catholics acknowledge 
that they are better off than in any other 
country on the globe. 


ed 


WE wish to repeat again and with the 
utmost emphasis that there is no desire in 
the United States by its churches, and no 
desire among American missionaries 
abroad, and there has been none, that the 
United States should engage in war for 
the sake of extending the Christian reli- 
gion or helping our mission work. There- 
fore such representations as are made on 
the subject by City and State, of Phila- 
delphia, and by the Springfield Republi- 
can, are false and slanderous. The for- 
mer paper says that ‘ it would seem that 
a large proportion of the teachers of re- 
ligion in Protestant churches are not 
averse to the shotgun policy in the spread 
of religion.” No word can be too strong 
to characterize such a statement. And 
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what is the evidence that it gives? It is. 


that when some meddler appealed to the 


Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to sign a memorial assuring the 
Filipinos that the United States will 
grant them independence, only twenty 
out of the sixty-nine bishops were willing 
to sign it. That is absolutely no evidence 
in support of the charge. The Methodist 
bishops equally refused to sign the memo- 
rial. But that offers no slightest proof 
that they wish Christianity extended by 
the sword and rifle. 
ed 


WE have been waiting with some impa- 
tience for Admiral Dewey’s promised 
platform of principles. Thus far we have 
nothing from him but The Country and 
the statement that all he would have to do 
as President would be to execute the laws 
without any policy of his own. We sup- 
pose his candidacy may now be said to be 
practically given up by himself and his 
friends, for the Vice-Presidency is talked 
about for him and his brother-in-law has 
gone over to Bryan. The Admiral lost 
not a little popularity by his foolish re- 
marks about his candidacy and the easy 
task of the Presidency, but we are not 
sure that he is not recovering it in his” 
Western trip. And yet his words at a 
luncheon in St. Louis given to him by the 
University Club would simply destroy his 
chance as a Democratic candidate, sensi- 
ble as they were. England, said he in a 
speech of a few words, is our best friend. 
Of course she is, and we are greatly 
pleased that the audience, in which there 
were not a few Germans, received it with 
loud hurrahs. We expect an immense 
amount of cowardice from our public 
men which will prevent their acknowl- 
edgment of this fact for fear of offending 
voters. It is pleasant to see that Admiral 
Dewey did not fear the danger or else did 


not think of it. 
of 


THERE is a multitude of cases in which, 
if a law allows or requires a wrong, the: 
intelligent co-operation of good people 
can do the service that should be done 
by law. Thus if law favors a saloon, the 
people can keep away from it, and can 
provide other attractive places for those 
who would visit the saloon. If, as in 
most Southern States, the law does not 
provide school terms of proper length, or 
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pays a salary insufficient to secure com- 
petent teachers, the people can, by pri- 
vate subscription, lengthen the term and 
increase the pay. We especially com- 
mend this as a duty, and particularly 
where the negroes have less than their 
share of the State appropriations. | An- 
other illustration is afforded where laws 
discriminate against negroes in public 
conveyances; they need not patronize 
them, except ,in cases of necessity. An 
illustration is afforded just now in At- 
lanta, where the City Council has lately 
passed’ an ordinance requiring negroes 
to take the rear seats in street cars. By 
a concerted agreement, led by the 
churches, the colored people refuse to ride, 
and the street railways have lost heavily. 
The leading street railway has gone to 
the colored ministers, pleading for a com- 
promise, but they will not yield an inch, 
but demand the same rights as white 
people, and they expect to win, as they 
ought to. 
& 


WE are not surprised that the English 
and Continental press takes alarm at 
Secretary Root’s remark about the neces- 
sity under which we may be one of these 
days to defend our Monroe Doctrine. 
And it is not strange that they scent the 
danger as arising from German occupa- 
tion of Southern Brazil. If some diffi- 
culty should arise there which might lead 
Germany to protect her citizens who have 
gone to that country it might involve 
very serious responsibilities for the 
United States, and that can be seen the 
world over. The Monroe Doctrine has 
never been acknowledged by European 
Powers as one to which they will submit. 
They have recognized that we asserted it, 


and never more clearly than in the an- | 


nouncement of it in the proceedings of 
the Peace Conference at The Hague. 
But they might claim that our own emer- 
gence as an Old World power off the 
coast of Asia is inconsistent with the 
Monroe Doctrine; indeed, that has been 
often asserted on this side of the water 
by the anti-expansionists, and is their 
only quasi-patriotic card. Yet it does 
not contradict the Monroe Doctrine. 
That doctrine is that the United States, 
as the eldest and strongest American 
power, purposes to be the protector of 
other American nations against any ac- 
quisition of their territory by any Eu- 
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ropean Power. There is absolutely noth- 
ing in that which forbids the purchase 
by the United States of an island on the 
coast of Asia. Because England guar- 
antees the independence of Belgium, it 
does not follow that she cannot acquire 
Hong Kong; and just so the fact that 
the United States guarantees the inde- 
pendence of Venezuela is no reason for 
saying that we cannot acquire the Pacific 
islands. We need to have no sensitive- 
ness as to our consistency in this matter. 


oe 


We trust that our Catholic exchanges 
will thank us for the abstract we give 
this week of the “ Acta et Decreta” of 
the great Council held in Rome last year 
of the Bishops and Archbishops of Latin 
America, that is, of all the Western Con- 
tinent and its adjacent islands south of 
the United States. We give this abstract 
from an early copy just received by us. 
The Council could not be held in any 
American capital because of the interna- 
tional jealousies, and was properly held 
in Rome, to which city Chili and Argen- 
tina, Mexico and Brazil, could equally 
send their hierarchy. To us in this coun- 
try, Catholics or Protestants, the chief 
interest in this Council rests in its rela- 
tion to the different conditions under 
which the Church exists in this country 
and in the Latin countries which have 
less felt the influences of modern civiliza- 
tion, and which are, in considerable meas- 
ure, lingering under the conditions of the 
Middle Ages. In no country is the Cath- 
olic Church happier, purer, more con- 
tented and more aggressive than in the 
United States. We know well what crit- 
icisms, too often resented, have* been 
made against the moral conditions of the 
Catholic Church in South America, and 
we know how, in almost all the Latin 
countries, the Church has been despoiled 
by the State, Catholic by Catholic. The 
Vatican has been making some investiga- 
tion of these unhappy conditions, and 
this doubtless was part of the occasion 
for calling the Council, and calling it in 
Rome, where influences for reform would 
be less resisted. It will be interesting to 
see what is the contrast between the 
“Acta and Decreta” of the Baltimore 
Council, for the United States, and those 
of this Council in the Latin States of 
America, 
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Jupce Locuren, of the United States 
District Court (Commissioner of Pen- 
sions in Mr. Cleveland’s second term), 
was required last week to decide whether 
Rafael Ortiz, a Porto Rican imprisoned 
in a Minnesota penitentiary for the mur- 
der of an American soldier on the is- 
land, had been lawfully tried and con- 
victed. Ortiz was found guilty and sen- 
tenced by a military commission in Feb- 
ruary, 1899. His counsel claimed that 
such a commission had no authority to 
try a civilian on a criminal charge, be- 
cause the treaty of peace had been ratified 
by the Senate, Porto Rico had thereby 
become a part of the United States, peace 
had been established, and Ortiz was en- 
titled under the Constitution to a trial 
by jury. Judge Lochren held that peace 
was not established in Porto Rico until 
the formal exchange of ratifications of 
the treaty on April 11th, 1899, several 
weeks after the conviction of Ortiz, and 
that for this reason the prisoner’s trial'by 
a military tribunal was a lawful one. 
His added opinion, that the Constitution 
was extended over the island by its own 
force upon the completion of the treaty, 
was not essential to the decision, altho 
the utterance of the court’s views may 
naturally have been suggested by the 
arguments in the case. In due time we 
shall have an authoritative and final de- 
cision on this point from the Supreme 
Court. It would be unwise to assume 
that the decision of the court of last re- 
sort has been foreshadowed by the obiter 
dictum of Judge Lochren. 

od 


....Mr. Coler has proved to the peo- 
ple of New York that all is not abso- 
lutely harmony in the Democratic party 
of the greater city, and Mr. William G. 
McLaughlin, for thirty-five years a mem- 
ber of the Tammany Hall General Com- 
mittee, in a speech before the Liberal 
Club, declared that he had been for years 
fighting against the corruption of Tam- 
many Hall. He said: 

“We have a gentleman at the top of Tam- 
many Hall who is responsible for more thiev- 
ing than any other man in the country, and the 
deeds of Tweed sink into insignificance before 
him. His name is Richard Croker, and I say 
it as a member of Tammany Hall.” 

With such men as Coler and McLaughlin 
fighting them from the inside, there may 
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be some possible hopes yet before the 
millennium of cleansing Tammany. 


....General Otis has, by his hard and 
very faithful service, earned his relief 
from the command of the American 
forces in the Philippines. While we do 
uot believe that his management has al- 
ways been wise, yet by his persistence he 
has crushed the rebellion and has brought 
the islands as nearly to a state of order as 
could be expected. He leaves the mili- 
tary command in good hands, and Judge 
Taft’s Civil Commission will complete the 
work and give us conditions of peace and 
good government. 


.... Morristown, N. J., has done well 
in the election of our former editorial as- 
sociate, Norman Fox, D.D., as Mayor. 
We understand that Dr. Fox owes his 
election to his skill and prudence as Li- 
cense Commissioner in reducing the 
number of licensed venders and putting 
the liquor traffic generally in the hands of 
more responsible parties. Dr. Fox is a 
Baptist minister, a writer of shrewd 
arguments, a Mugwump in politics, and 
was the regular Republican nominee. 


....After a service of over forty years 
as Professor and President of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, Dr. Frank- 
lin W. Fisk retires from its service with 
the love and honor of a great body of 
eraduates. He has proved himself one, 
of the most successful teachers of the 
art of preaching since Dr. Bellamy’s fare- 
well lesson to one of his classes of stu- 
dents ‘in his study at Bethlehem, Conn., 
“ When it rains, let it rain.” 

....Weare sorry to record the decease 
of Joseph H. Richards who, at the age 
of 21, was made publisher of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and who afterward was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Godkin in founding The 
Nation. He was for a time business 
manager of The Evening Post, and was 
otherwise connected honorably with 
newspaper business in this city. 


....lf we do not give large space to 
the discovery of an inscription at Ephe- 


sus containing the correspondence be- — 


tween Christ and King Abgar of Edessa, 
it is because it is of no importance. This 
is only a fresh early copy of letters that 
are not genuine, but had a large vogue in 
the East in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
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The Methodist General Con 
ference. 


By a Correspondent. 


Tne chief legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial body of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church opened in Chicago’s great public 
hall, the Auditorium, on W ednesday, 
May 2 The first day was invested with 
unusual interest because on the action to 
be taken by the General Conference de- 
pended the fate of a hundred and fifty 
provisional lay delegates, who had been 
elected in anticipation of the completion 
of the necessary change in the constitu- 
tion allowing equal lay representation. 
The annual conferences had negatived the 
plan sent down by the last General Con- 
ference, but had approved another pro- 
posed by the Rock River Conference, 
which involved no reduction in the ratio 
of representation. The vote was so large 
that few believed that the General Con- 
ference would long delay the vote by 
which the provisional delegates should be 
admitted. Some thought a constitutional 
question was involved, and when it was 
known that a woman had been elected as 
a provisional delegate in Illinois, a fur- 
ther and serious complication was feared. 
Fortunately, the woman took a _ broad 
view of the matter, and in a letter which 
contended for the justice of representa- 
tion of her sex in the General Conference 
she declined to press her claim to the em- 
barrassment of the principle of equal rep- 
resentation. If she had chosen to present 
herself she would have been challenged ; 
but the most ardent friends of the admis- 
sion of women urged her not to do so. 
The amendment sent down by the last 
General Conference to make women eligi- 
ble was rejected by the annual confer- 
ences, and they must wait until the 
Church changes its mind before they can 
obtain seats in the law-making body. 

Without a moment’s unnecessary delay 
the General Conference ratified the 
amendment approved by the annual con- 
ferences, and that, too, by a unanimous 
vote. Nota single voice was heard in op- 
position. The change was consummated 


at the first session, the roll was called and 
the provisional delegates took their seats 
and participated in the business of the 
Conference. Thus was consummated, 
graciously and generously, by the conces- 
sion of the ministry of the Church, the 
movement begun in 1872, when lay dele- 
gates first appeared in the legislative body 
of the Church. Now they are present in 
equal numbers, have equal representation 
on all the committees and equal share in 
the honors, responsibilities and privileges 
belonging to the body. 

The admission of the 150 provisional 
delegates makes the General Conference a 
very large body. Its membership now con- — 
sists of over 700. The standing commit- 
tees, composed of one minister and one 
layman from each annual conference, are 
larger than most annual conferences. 
Probably action will be taken either by 
this General Conference or the next to 
reduce the ratio of representation. 

On the second day the Episcopal Ad- 
dress, prepared by Bishop Andrews, was 
read. It was a long document, but the 
Conference listened to it with unflagging 
interest. It surveyed the condition of the 
Church in all its departments and dis- 
cussed the industrial, social and moral 
problems which confront society. It 
spoke of the small increase of the quad- 
rennium in communicants as a matter de- 
serving serious inquiry, but in no pessi- 
mistic, tones. The working of the five- 
vear limit of the itinerancy is regarded by 
the bishops as unsatisfactory. It has not 
increased except very slightly the average 
duration of the pastoral term, and, on the 
other hand, it has allowed some pastors to 
stay for the full term when a change 
would have been better. The conclusion 
is that if the old rule of a three-year. limit 
be not re-enacted the removal of the time 
limit altogether would be of advantage. 
The applause which greeted this declara- 
tion was loud and long continued and 
seemed to come from the great majority 
of delegates. The feeling in favor of the 
change is growing year by year, and 
nearly all the younger ministers are ar- 
dent advocates of it. Doubtless a large 
majority of the ministerial delegates 
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would vote to accomplish it, but the ac- 
tion of the laymen is quite uncertain. 
They are generally more conservative. 

The Address dwelt upon the evidence 
of the adherence of the C hurch to its doc- 
trinal. systems, the problem of Christian 
unity, declaring that the time is not ripe 
for any general movement for a formal 
and ecclesiastical union, deprecated the 
evil of laxity in divorce laws, and spoke 
in moderate but forcible terms of intem- 
perance. The sentence which evoked the 
heartiest applause was that speaking of 
the ‘‘inexcusable miscarriage’’ of the 
anti-canteen law. Evidently the General 
Conference is disposed to make its utter- 
ances on the temperance question quite 
emphatic. $, C. Dickie, editor of The 
New Voice, has been chosen chairman of 
the Committee on Temperance. It is to 
be hoped that his influence will not make 
of it an intemperate committee. 

The matter of the attitude of the 
Church toward amusements is one of the 
important questions before the Church. 
The Episcopal Address did not indicate 
definitely whether the bishops believe the 
paragraph forbidding dancing, card-play- 
ing, theater-going, etc., should be re- 
moved, replaced, modified or retained, 
but simply laid down the general princi- 
ples which should goverti. It seems quite 
probable that some modification in the 
paragraph will be made. 

The leadership of this General Confer- 
ence, as of the last, is unquestionably in 
the *hands of “Dr J» M? Buckley. \~ He 
speaks often and on almost every ques- 
tion, but with such wisdom and ability 
that the Conference always > desires to 
hear him and is ready to follow him. He 
was elected chairman of the Committee 
on Episcopacy, which takes the lead in 
popular interest,’if not in importance, of 
all the comrnittees. The question of the 
number of bishops to be elected depends 
largely on the settlement of two other 
questions: 1, How many, if any, bishops 
shall be retired on account of old age or 
infirmity? 2, Shall missionary bishops 
be elected for several mission fields? No 
man can safely predict how these ques- 
tions will be answered. Meantime the 
canvass for candidates is not particularly 
anxious. Among those whose names are 
frequently mentioned for the high office 
are the following: 

Wm. V. Kelley, 


D.D., editor of The 
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Methodist Review; D. H. Moore, D.D., 
editor of the Western Christian Advo- 
cate; Henry A. Buttz, D.D., President of 
Drew Theological Seminary ; Drs. A. B. 
Leonard and A. J. Palmer, secretaries of 
the Missionary Society ; Dr. Charles F. 
Berry, editor of The Epworth Herald; 
Dr. J. W. Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society ; Dr. Henry 
Spellmeyer, of Newark, pastor. This by 
no means exhausts the list. The three 
men who have the best chances it would 
be impossible now to indicate. 

CuicaGo, ILL. « 
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Decrees of the Plenary Council 
of Latin-America. 


WE have just received from Rome a 
copy of the “Acts and Decrees of the 
Plenary Council of Latin-America,” held 
in that city last year. It makes two oc- 
tavo volumes of 1,355 pages, being thus 
much larger than the volume of the Acts 
and Decrees of the Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, which had 430 pages of the 
same size. The latter had some thirty 
pages of English, but these volumes are 
Latin from beginning to end without a 
line of Spanish. The first volume is de- 
voted to the diary of the Council and its 
Decrees, while the second volume is an 
Appendix containing the quotations from 
various papal decisions and documents 
which are referred to as authority in the 
first volume. The Decrees of the Latin- 
American Council indicate; as might be 
expected, a very much greater laxity in 
morals and in worship than do those of 
the Baltimore Council. Indeed, they 
seem to substantiate the statements which 
have been so often made as to the in- 
ferior morality existing in these Latin 
States, and they would justify the sus- 
picion ‘that the Council was called in good 
part on account of a report made to Rome 
as to the conditions of the Church fol- 
lowing the- investigation made, under the 
orders of Apostolic Delegate Satolli, by 
two American priests. 

The, first title, “On Cathohe Fathr: 
which in the Baltimore Council had 4 
pages, here has 44. It very severely at- 
tacks the civil indifferentism which would 
allow the State to take no care of re- 
ligion. It declares, following the Pius 
IX Syllabus of Errors, against public 
schools in which religion is not taught, 
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and insists that ** they are totally in error 
who say that there must be a separation 
between Church and State.” There is 
nothing of this sort, of course, in the Bal- 
timore Decrees. Thirty-seven pages are 
given to “ Dangers of the Faith,” a Title 
omitted in the Baltimore Decrees. 
Among these dangers are Atheism, Ma- 
terialism, Pantheism, Rationalism, Lib- 
eralism and Naturalism. Under the lat- 
ter it condemns “ those who either reject 
the notion of revelation or who, practi- 
cally withdrawing all revelation from so- 
ciety and all authority of God and the 
Church, declare for a separation of 
Church from State, and a political Athe- 
ism bewitched by a show of refinement 
and progress.” Students of medicine are 
especially warned against “the extreme 
error of Positivism, which combines 
Atheism, Materialism and Naturalism.” 

The Decrees condemn Protestants, who 
formerly asserted that the Bible was “ the 
only fountain and -judge of Christian 
doctrine,’ but who now “begin to re- 
gard it'as not divine, but as containing 
mythical additions.” It declares that 
“from Protestantism are derived all po- 
litical and social errors which disturb the 
States,” including “ Communism, Social- 
ism and Nihilism, the most loathsome 
portents of human civil society and al- 
most its destruction.” Of course, Prot- 
estant and other heretical books and the 
Protestant vernacular versions of the 
Bible, published by the Bible societies, 
are particularly condemned. A certain 
class of Catholic books is also con 
demned : 

“Books or writings which tell of new ap- 
paritions, revelations, visions, prophecies or 
miracles, or which call for new devotions, even 
under the pretext that they are for private use, 
are proscribed unless published by the license 
of the Church authorities.” 

Even these licenses; it is said, are often 
forged. | 

There are frequent attacks upon the 
hostility of the Governments toward the 
Church, such as the abolition of religious 
orders and the confiscation of ecclesias- 
tical property, and full instructions are 
given for the behavior and care of the 
members of the orders which have been 
suppressed by the State. 

Bishops are warned to be very careful 


against false and apocryphal indulgences 


which are offered to the believers, and 
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new indulgences attached to crosses, 
crowns and sacred images. They are 
told that scapulars must be of woven 
woolen, but not embroidered. The wor- 
ship of the sacred heart of Joseph is for- 
bidden, as well as the use of medals, in 
which his heart is pictured with that of 
Jesus and Mary. 

On the Sabbath and on feast days the 
believers are forbidden to engage in their 
usual work, or to attend profane spec- 
tacles, gambling games, bull fights, coarse 
dances and drunken revels. 

Full directions are given for the proper 
observation of the sacraments and the 
discreet conduct of confessions. No 
marriage is to take place, except by the 
priest; and a civil marriage is “ nothing 
else than a disgraceful and criminal con- 
cubinage,” and “ the offspring of a mar- 
riage by the civil authorities is illegiti- 
mate before God and the Church.” 

The Baltimore Council gives 7 pages 
to the “ Life and Honor of Clerics,” the 
Latin-American Decrees give 18 pages to 
the same subject. Priests are required 
never to forego, under any circumstances, 
their clerical dress: 

“ Let no priest or cleric dare, even under the 
pretext of travel, to go clothed in a secular 
style; yet it can be allowed that in journeys 
that must be made on horseback a shorter gar- 
ment may be worn, which yet must conform 


in shape and color to the clerical style and evi- 
dently designate the wearer as a cleric.” 


Clerics must not fail to maintain the 
tonsure. They are not to wear long hair, 
and above all, false hair. They must 
not attend balls or gaming places, nor 
must they engage even as silent partners 
in any secular business. They must ab- 
stain from frequenting the company of 
women, even those whose piety and mod- 
esty are recognized. With women their 
conversation must be brief and rigid; 
they must never receive them into their 
own residence without witnesses. They 
should keep men servants, or if that can- 
not be done, no woman as servant of less 
than forty years of age,.commended for 
character and piety: 

“No cleric must venture to teach girls or 
women, no matter how iilustrious, to read, 
write, sing, or do anything of the sort, without 
special episcopal permission.” 

These precautions 
great length. 


are developed at 
Clerics are also warned 


-against social excesses and particularly 
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against remaining at nuptial and baptism 
feasts with the laity, where these feasts 
are protracted until late at night. They 
are never to enter taverns, except from 
necessity, and it is repeated that they 
must avoid games and gamblers, and yet 
at their own homes or in quiet and repu- 
table society they may engage in games 
if they do not give much time to them, 
and if only a moderate amount of money 
is.at stake, /.his is. repeated 

“We forbid them to be present at public 
spectacles, shows and balls, or to mingle into 
those companies where atmatory or obscene 
acts are played or songs sung, or to be present 
at public theatres and shows of any sort; and 
this we expressly require as to bull fights.” 
Priests are forbidden to mix in matters 
merely political or secular on which 
Christians may properly differ. Yet 
they are not forbidden to have an opinion 
or to vote. 

The establishment of Catholic papers 
is strongly recommended, and writers are 
warned to be careful to defend the faith, 
and accurately to distinguish faith from 
reason in philosophical matters; opinion 
from dogma. Ina chapter on “ Evils to 
be Extirpated,” usury is fully discussed, 
with drunkenness and luxury, but espe- 
cial attention is given to crimes against 
matriage. And here confession is plain- 
ly made of a condition of things in Latin- 
American States which has sometimes 
been denied. We quote: 

“Greatly to be deplored and condemned. is 
that infection of fornication, far and wide dif- 
fused, but especially the most infamous pest 
of concubinage which, spreading publicly and 
privately, whether in great States or in humble 
villages, brings not a “few people of all condi- 
tions fo eternal destruction.”’ 

This subject i is developed at considerable 
length. Private immorality is also to be 
guarded against among the young, and 
children’s balls are condemned and the 
improprieties of public baths. Duels 
come in for a special rebuke. Many 
other topics are treated, especially the 
methods of ecclesiastical courts, the 
proper administration of ecclesiastical 
property, the establishment of schools, 
seminaries and universities, the method 
of preaching, the education of priests and 
the various duties of the ecclesiastical 
orders. We have not thought it worth 
while to dwell on these points, but rather 
on those which led to the calling of the 
Council, and which indicate a condition 
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of things differing from that in this’ 


country. 
& 


The Ecumenical Missionary 
Conference. 


THE Conference which closed formal- 
ly on Tuesday evening, May 1, with one 
of the most inspiring meetings of its 
whole course, had its aftermath in a quiet 
meeting of the official representatives of 
the different boards on the next day and 
in a public meeting at Trinity Church 
Thursday noon. At the meeting on 
Wednesday morning in the Central Pres- 
byterian Church a paper was presented 
on behalf of the Executive Committee in 
the form of an address to the Church. 
It was read by Mr. Robert E. Speer and 
dwelt upon the message of the Confer- 
ence. It expressed gratitude to God for 
the blessing that had come; called 
attention to the opening of the new cen- 
tury with its opportunities; emphasized 
the duty resting upon the Church for the 
setting forth of the message of the living 
Christ, himself the authority and power 
of missions and the sure promise of ab- 
solute success; andsummoned the Church 
to a more complete trust in God and sur- 
render to his will. | 

A resolution was also presented and 
adopted calling upon the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference to take into con- 
sideration consultation with the corre- 
sponding Executive Committee in Great 
Britain and a similar committee to be 
formed in Germany and Scandinavia, to 
confer together in regard to the problems 
of mission work and present such facts as 
might be needed for the enlightenment of 
different societies; such a conference to 
have no authority over any society, but to 
give advice should it be desired, and espe- 
cially information.: The purpose in view 
was, wherever feasible, to diminish fric- 
tion and secure increased efficiency of 
effort. 

In view of the fact that comparatively 
few of the business men of New York 
had been able to attend meetings of the 
Conference, even the special business 
men’s meeting on the evening of April 
27th, it was suggested that a meeting be 
held in Trinity Church at noon. This 
suggestion was cordially indorsed by 
Bishop Doane and entered into heartily 
by Bishop Potter and the Rev. Mor- 
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gan Dix, rector of Trinity Church. The 
meeting was held and well attended. Ad- 
dresses were made by Canon Edmonds, 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, Dr. William Ash- 
more, of China, and Dr. John G. Paton, 
of the New Hebrides. On every hand 
the meeting was spoken of as a _ pro- 
nounced success, following in this respect 
the entire number of sessions of the Con- 
ference. 

The delegates and missionaries scat- 

tered rapidly during the week, some of 
them to the Methodist General Confer- 
ence in Chicago, now in session, others to 
make ready for the Presbyterian Assem- 
blies soon to meet, while pastors and lay- 
men went back to their homes. On every 
hand was heard one word of gratitude for 
what had been accomplished. Special 
resolutions of thanks were passed by the 
Executive Committee to the hospitable 
entertainers of the Conference in the city; 
to the press for its very full reports; to 
the many who had contributed in one 
form or another to the meetings and had 
made the continuous sessions possible. 
The Exhibit which attracted so much at- 
tention for its setting forth of the situa- 
tion in mission lands is to be removed at 
once to the rooms of the Museum of Nat- 
ural History in this city. It will remain 
for some time intact, and then articles 
loaned by friends will be returned to them 
and the Exhibit itself incorporated into 
the Museum, where it will serve for many 
years to come a special purpose for the 
study of mission history and the needs of 
mission lands. 
_ It is impossible as yet to give the exact 
figures, but the following are as close an 
estimate as can be made: Boards and so- 
cieties actually represented, 115; coun- 
tries represented, 48; delegates, 1,500; 
missionaries, 600; number of meetings 
held, 75; estimated attendance, 163,000; 
attendance at Exhibit, 50,000. The finan- 
cial statement is not yet complete, as all 
the bills are not yet in, but the actual cost 
will be not far from the original estimate 
of $40,000. 

Plans are already in progress for the 
preparation of the report of the Confer- 
ence. It will be in two volumes, hand- 
somely printed and bound, and will be di- 
vided into three parts: first, the story of 
the Conference, giving a sketch of previ- 
ous conferences; the inception, plans for 
and organization and conduct of the Con- 
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ference; its personnel and its position in 
the history of missions; second, the con- 
tribution of the Conference, including the 
papers, addresses and discussions, care- 
fully edited, that the best of all that was 
given may be preserved; third, appen- 
dices, including the organization and roll 
of the Conference, its program as carried 
out in detail, the summary of mission sta- 
tistics, a bibliography of the best mis- 
sion books, a list of mission societies, and 
an index. Through special donations cov- 
ering the first cost the committee in 
charge is able to offer it to advance sub- 
scribers at the phenomenally low rate of 
$1.00 for the two volumes. As soon as 
it is offered to the trade the price will be 
raised to $1.50. All orders should be ac- 
companied with the cash and may be sent 
to the Publication Committee of the Ecu- 
menical Conference, 156 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 


os 
Swiss At the Swiss National Pas- 
i toral Conference, held at 
Protestants 


Geneva last fall, the chief 
topic for debate and discussion was the 
problem which can fairly be regarded as 
the leading international question of the 
Protestant churches—namely, that of the 
authority of the Scriptures in the light of 
the reconstructed Biblical science of the 
times. The theses were furnished by 
Professor Martin, of Geneva, who ac- 
knowledged that for the Protestant 
world new the Scriptures cannot possess 
the legislative and juridic authority they 
did for original Protestantism, but, on 
account of the change in the doctrine of 
inspiration, this authority is onlv of a re- 
ligious-moral kind. Protestantism has 
only one authority—namely, the living 
Christ and the historical Christ—and the 
special authority of the Scriptures con- 
sists in this, that they testify of him and 
of his believers. These sentiments, 
which are readily recognized as expres- 
sions of the newer Ritschl school of the- 
ology, that has gained such a headway in 
Protestant Switzerland and Protestant 
France, were cheered to the echo by the 
younger pastors, while the traditional 
views were defended by the older pas- 
tors. On another important measure, 
however, old and young were a unit— 
namely, in the rejection of the proposals 
of a more extended liturgical service and 
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a more ornamental type of churches and 
church decorations made by Professor 
Morel, of Neufchatel, who had been 
strongly influenced by the Lutheran 
views of Professor Spitta, of Strassburg. 
In this regard the whole convention, 
which was representative and large, was 
soundly Calvinistic. 
& 


In the Christlche 
Welt, of Leipzig, No. 
35, Professor Casper 
Réne Gregory has published a short but 
very interesting contribution to the dis- 
puted section, John 7, 35, to 8, 11, the ob- 
ject being not a defense of or an attack 
on this famous pericope, but rather its in- 
terpretation on the basis of peculiar read- 
ings found by the author in three differ- 
ent manuscripts, one in Athens, another 
in Mt. Athos, and a third in Dessau, the 
additional matter adding great dramatic 
interest and clearness to the words. In 
the tradition! form of the text Christ is 
described as stooping over and writing 
on the ground, which action and his de- 
portment results in the accusers of the 
woman caught in adultery leaving him 
and her, apparently in shame. But what 
it was in Christ’s writing that effected 
this change in the program of the Phari- 
sees is not indicated. According to the 
variants found by Gregory, Christ wrote 
in the sand some leading sins of the 
woman's accusers, and he interprets this 
to signify that as soon as these saw that 
the Lord knew of the great wrongs they 
had done, but which they had thought 
were secret, in the consciousness of their 
guilt they left him. These additional 
words certainly make clear what hitherto 
had been enigmatical in the text. Greg- 
ory has evidently a high opinion of this 
pericope, even if it is not a part or por- 
tion of the canonical Gospel. He thinks 
that possibly it is older than this Gospel 
itself, and he closes with these words: 

“The scene here described evidently made 
an indelible impression on the souls of those 
present. In what manner and when and where 
this section found its way into the Gospel of 
St. John, we do not know. But who would be 
willing to miss it? ig 


Christ’s Writing 
_on the Ground 


CLOSELY connected with the Ecu- 
menical Conference are two movements 


‘same line. 
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which will call for the cordial support of 
the people. One is an organization to be 
known as * The American Society for the 
Protection of the Native Races from the 
Liquor Traffic.” This was formed at a 
meeting held in the Church Missions 
House under the auspices of the Board of 
Managers of the Church Temperance So- 
ciety of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Bishop Doane, of Albany, presided and a 
large number of those who had taken part 
in the Ecumenical Conference were pres- 
ent. Dr. Battersby, secretary of the * Na- 
tive Races and Liquor Traffic Commit- 
tee,” of Great Britain, was present and in- 
dicated what his committee had been able 
to do in influencing the British Govern- 
ment. It is hoped that this new organi- 
zation here will accomplish much in the 
Another committee is being 
formed for the relief of the famine in In- 
dia. A mass meeting was held in Car- 
negie Hall just before the close of the 
Conference and a considerable sum of 
money was there collected. It was 
thought desirable to form a more perma- 
nent committee, and a large number of 
prominent men of this city have entered 
into it heartily. 

....1n view of the limited accommoda- 
tions at Mr. Moody’s school at Mt. Har- 
mon and the large number of applica- 
tions, a change has been made by which 
the school will practically be in continu- 
ous session. The first spring and sum- 
mer term begins May 2d and closes Au- 
gust 31st, and in addition to all the regu- 
lar courses during this term daily classes 
in the Bible and addresses in the new 
memorial chapel will be given by a large 
number of men prominent in Christian 
work. Special arrangements will also 
be made for such persons as may wish to 
come for a shorter time than the full 
term. , 

.... Lhe Congregational pulpits of this — 
city are being filled. Dr. H. P. Dewey, of 
Concord, N. H., has accepted the call to 
succeed Dr. Richard Salter Storrs as pas- 
tor of the Church of the Pilgrims in 
Brooklyn, and it is thought that he will 
be able to enter upon his duties there in 
about a month. The Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church, of Manhattan, has wel- 
comed its new pastor, the Rev. Frank 
Ellsworth Ramsdell, of Cambridge, Mass. 
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Increased Bank Circulation. 


Tuere has already been a considerable 
increase of the national bank note circu- 
lation under the stimulus of the refund- 
ing provisions of the Gold Standard law. 
On March 15th we pointed out that the 
situation at that time did not permit a 
trustworthy estimate of the approaching 
addition to the volume of the currency, 
remarking that in twelve months it might 
be as much as $100,000,000. Up to the 
end of April the increase in bank cir- 
culation, from the beginning of the cal- 
endar year, was about $38,000,000 (or 
from $246,195,000 to $284,150,000), but 
an examination of the bonds deposited, 
with due allowance for the addition of 
IO per cent. permitted by the statute, 
showed that provision had been made for 
an increase of about $56,000,000. At the 
end of last week it was announced that 
engagements made up to that time called 
for a total bank note circulation of about 
$305,000,000 (against $246,195,000 at 
the beginning of the year), or an increase 
of $59,000,000, of which about $20,000,- 
000 had not been issued, owing to de- 
lay in the printing and forwarding of 
the new notes. An interesting forecast 
of the probable extent of the addition has 
been made by William C. Cornwell, presi- 
dent of the City National Bank, of Buf- 
falo, who addressed a circular letter of 
inquiry to 3,000 national banks. His 
estimate, based upon the replies received, 
was that the increase within a short period 
following the beginning of refunding 
operations would be $69,000,000; that 
$20,500,000 would be added before the 
end of the first year; that there would be 
a further addition of $22,000,000 after 
a decline in the market price of the new 
bonds; and that $10,000,000 should be 
added for the circulation taken out by 
new banks, making a total of $121,500,- 
ooo. As we have said, about $59,000,- 
000 is already i in sight, so that Mr. Corn- 
well’s estimate appears to have been not 
far out of the way. Comptroller Dawes 
thinks that the total increase in two years 
may amount to $125,000,000, and prob- 


ably will not exceed that sum. As the 
entire quantity of money in circulation 
in this country on April Ist was $2,021,- 
274,506, an addition of $125,000,000 
would be an increase of only 6 per cent., 
which could not be regarded as injurious 
inflation. The increase will be gradual, 
and the effect of it upon the money mar- 
ket will be counteracted in some measure 
by the continuing accumulation of sur- 
plus revenue in the Treasury. 

During the first six weeks of the opera- 
tion. of the new law there were nearly 
900 applications for the organization of 
new banks. These have been carefully 
scrutinized. Up to the end of April, as 
recently reported by Mr. Brosius, chdir- 
man of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, there had been ap- 
proved 196 applications for banks hav- 
ing a capital of less than $50,000, the 
total capital of these being $5,075,000, 
and 48 applications for banks having a: 
capital of $50,000 or more, the total ‘for 
these being $5,305,000. Under these 
approved applications there had been ac- 
tually organized 32 banks of the smaller 
class (capital, $880,000), and 18 of the 
larger banks (capital, $2,965,000), with 
a total capital of $3,845,000 for the entire 
50. A statement of the circulation taken 
out by these new banks is not at present 
available, but the first 35 of them de- 
posited bonds for circulation amounting 
to little more than the minimum legal re- 
quirement, or less than $800,000 in all. 
At this rate the organization of several 
hundred new banks of small capital 
would not largely increase the circula- 
tion; but those already organized may 
take out more circulation hereafter, if 
the price of the new bonds shall fall. It 
may be noted that the new law, by per- 
mitting the organization of banks having 
a capital of only $25,000, has already ex- 
tended banking facilities to many small 
towns where they were needed, as 196 of 
the new banks are of this class. The list 
shows that nearly half of these small 
banks are situated as follows: Oklahoma, 
10: Texas, 12; North Dakota, 9; South 
Dakota, 3; Indian Territory, 5; Ne- 
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braska, 17; Kansas, 6; Minnesota, 14; 
North Carolina, 3; Virginia, 5; Ken- 
tucky, 3; Indiana, 6; Wyoming, 2. The 
beneficial operation of them may exert a 
good influence upon public opinion in 
many places where an unfortunate preju- 
dice against national banks exists. 
& 


Financial Items. 


THE electrical equipment of the new 
Metropolitan Underground Railway and 
the new suburban system of the West- 
ern Railway, in Paris, is to be supplied 
from this country. 


.... The Manufacturers’ Record shows 
that since the beginning of the year 170 
new banks have been organized in the 
Southern States, 93 of them being State 
or private institutions, and the remainder 
National banks. 


....For the nine months ending with 
March the net earnings of the Atchison 
system showed the large increase of 
$4,501,869 over those of the correspond- 
ing months of last year, when the total 
was $9,284,947. 

.... The New Haven Steamboat Com- 
pany, which has existed as an independ- 
ent corporation for more than half a cen- 
tury, has been bought by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany for about $750,000. 


....Returns from Hawaii show that 
the exports in 1899 were $22,628,741, an 
increase of about $5,000,000. All but 
about $100,000 worth came to this coun- 
try, and the value of the sugar exported 
exceeded $21,000,000. Imports from the 
States were $15,020,830, and the value of 
the machinery imported was almost twice 
as large as in 1808. 


....Lhe contract for all the structural 
steel required for the new Rapid Transit 
tunnel and railway in New York, rails 
excepted, has been awarded to the Car- 
negie Steel Company for about $4,500,- 
000. The rails will cost about $1,500,000, 
and probably will be supplied by the same 
company. 


....From one mill in Alabama, which 
has been in operation for only eighteen 
months, twelve carloads of cotton cloth 
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were shipped to China last week. An af- 
rangement has been made for the sale in 
China of the greater part of the output of 
this mill during some years to come. 
Such transactions show how directly the 
South is interested in “ the open door.” 


....The reports of Bradstreet’s show 
that the gross earnings of the railroads 
(106 systems, operating nearly 102,000 
miles of track) in March were larger by 
121%4 per cent. than those of the same 
month last year. The increase for the 
first quarter of the year was 16 per cent. 


....The exports of coal from this 
country were almost twice as large in 
February last as in the same month of 
1899; and for the eight months ending 
with February the total was 4,524,169 
tons, against only 3,280,599 for the cor- 
responding months of the preceding 
year. Contracts for large export ship- 
ments to Southern Europe have recently 
been made. 


.... The stockholders of the Western 
National Bank recently voted to. in- 
crease the number of the bank’s Direct- 
ors to ‘“‘ not exceeding twenty-one,” and’ 
then elected the following new Direct- 
ors: John F. Dryden, President of the 
Prudential Insurance Company; Henry 
M. Alexander, the bank’s attorney ; Mar- 
tin Erdman, of Speyer & Co.; Charles T. 
Barney, President of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company; Luther Kountze, of 
Kountzé Brothers. The number was 
thus increased on account of the large 
and gratifying growth of the bank’s busi- 
ness in recent years, the surplus and un- 
divided profits having increased from 
$285,000 in 1895 to more than $1,500,- 
ooo at the present time, while the de- 
posits have risen from $12,000,000 to 
more than $40,000,000 during the same 
period. 


....sales of Bank and Trust Com- 
pany stocks during the past week: 


BANKS. 
American Exchange.... 192 | Commerce ........ «.... 283 
Broadway .............. 248 | Market and Fulton..... 230 
Ghemicalwe 7 syste o40or | New York, N. B.A 263 
City Re eter micctacee eur 2 346 °| Park ists eet pee 430 


TRUST COMPANIES. 
SEALE eats cs sing-ters woe hans ace et pineal: eee one 455 


INSURANCE. 


nee iain. Cruth. 


“ This idea that life insurance costs too much 
finds marked illustration in the public attitude 
toward assessment life insurance companies. 
The great practical evil in the transactions of 
most of these institutions has been the attempt 
to give too much in return for the money they 
have collected. They have not used an exor- 
bitant amount for expenses when the work 
they have done is measured by the standard of 
cost prevailing in life insurance. As a rule, 
they have had too little money available for 
expense to pefmit them to do that part of their 
work well. As far as the mortality charges 
are concerned, they have simply collected the 
minimum amount that would enable them to 
meet current losses. Under these circum- 
stances, the natural and inevitable increase in 
death rate due to increasing age abundantly 
accounts for the necessity of increase in price. 
It was what was not to be avoided. Yet no one 
accepts this natural and sufficient explanation.” 
—The Guardian. 

THis is from a journal which saw fit, 
some years ago, to convert itself into an 
organ of the assessment societies; later, 
its editor connected himself with the 
Mutual Reserve Fund, of which he is 
now, vice-president. It is only just to 
say that the signs have long been plain 
of a struggle in his mind between the ob- 
ligations of advocacy he had assumed 
and the facts in human nature and the 
laws of numbers which opposed it. Un- 
der this struggle, he has more than once 
admitted—probably unconsciously—in 
his capacity as writer what his position 
as advocate seemed to forbid; yet we es- 
teem his services a distinct benefit to the 
Mutual Reserve, and if it succeeds in 
coming through its difficulties (as now 
appears probable) we shall give to him 
a large measure of the credit. 

For the extract above, we cannot see 
in what way the opening sentence is cor- 
rect. That insurance costs too much— 
1. e., more than people like to pay and 
more than they can pay without sacri- 
fice—needed no proving, for it was al-. 
ways true, nor do we perceive how “ the 
public attitude ’ mentioned illustrates it. 
That the associations have tried to give 
too much is true, but the whole truth is 
that they have not done this honestly ; 
what they did do was not to say they 


were giving too much, but to vociferate 
that the regular companies were giving 
too little. They offered term insurance 
under the guise of whole-life insurance— 
precisely equivalent to selling gilt for 
gold; and they proclaimed that their price 
was exactly right, not too small, but that 
the regular companies were extortioners 
and robbers. Precisely this—and now 
“the public attitude toward assessment 
life insurance companies” is that of an- 
ger at the discovery of a cheat and of in- 
dignant unwillingness, after having paid 
inadequate rates for years, to have those 
rates made just. This is the trouble of 
the Mutual Reserve to-day. 
Such anger and resistance are not 
wholly excusable. Nobody has any right 
to be a dupe. When the countryman 
finds the bundle of paper between two 
one-dollar notes instead of the expected 
counterfeits, printed from genuine stolen 
plates and indistinguishable even at the 
Treasury, he need not look for sympathy 
among honest men, for he meant to 
swindle others, and has been swindled 
himself. The many victims of the just- 
convicted Franklin Syndicate Miller are 
not would-be swindlers, but they wanted 
to get rich swiftly, and when a man 
opens his mouth so wide that the effort 
to do so shuts his eyes and confuses what 
sense he possesses, let him blame himself. 
Hence, when life insurance is offered at 
half the rates charged by companies 
which, at least, can and do fulfil. their 
contracts, nobody has excuse for grab- 
bing at it without so much as chalking a 
few figures on a barn door, to see whether 
the thing can be done. The dupe is him- 
self a partner in the deception that catch- 
es him. 
But this does not excuse the duper. 
-It did not protect Miller. It does not 
justify the Mutual Reserve, nor screen it 
from its troubles. ‘“ The natural and in- 
evitable increase in death rate due to in- 
creasing age” does abundantly account 
for the resisted increase in rates, and it 
was unavoidable; yet the reason why 
“no one accepts this natural and suffi- 
cient explanation” is that the explanation 
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was not made at the proper time. On 
the contrary, the Association concealed 
the truth, and used to put on its checks 
“15 years’ record, $45,000,000 saved to 
members.” Mr. Harper, the founder, 
who did this, ate sour grapes, and Messrs. 
Burnham and Eldridge find their teeth 
set on edge. 

The Mutual Reserve will come 
through, we hope, for too many life 
insurance organizations have already 
gone down. But the lesson ought to be 
so deeply impressed as to make a repeti- 
tion of its career impossible. 


s 
Complaint and Opportunity. 


From Louisiana comes a statement of 
grievance, with the request that it be laid 
before the world. Insurance rates there 
are too high, so exorbitant that few per- 
sons carry as much insurance as they 
ought to have, and many carry none at 
all. Says the writer: 


“When in Illinois I was insured in a New 
England company for $800 on my goods, for 
which I paid $8 premium for three years. I 
came down here, and found I had to pay $21.60 
for the same goods for the same time to the 
same company; $13.60 more, simply because I 
was in the South. Not a particle more risk, 
tho I believe the companies claim there is. The 
agent with whom I insured here told me that 
when he first took the agency he asked why 
these excessive rates, and he was told that the 
incendiary character of the negro population 
and the inflammable nature of the materials 
made the risk greater. Both are excuses and 
not reasons: As to the first, there never has 
been any suspicion that any fire has been set 
by negroes. They are too scared down here 
to attempt it. There is not the shadow of 
truth in such excuse. As to the second, it 
arises either from utter ignorance or wilful 
misrepresentation. Let any one experiment 
with a piece of white pine and one of yellow 
pine. Bring flame to lick the surface, or ex- 
pose them to a scorching heat, and see which 
will ignite first. I will admit that yellow pine 
will make a hotter fire when it is burning, but 
a building of white pine will go down quicker 
than one of yellow pine will when once they 
get afire. 

“T would not complain if a small increase 
was made, even if there is no reason for it. 
But when it comes to paying nearly three times 
as much I kick considerably. I want to sug- 
gest that if there is any company in the coun- 
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try which is willing to receive fair rates, there 
is a big business down here for them.” 

We will cheerfully publish any com- 
ment which the company referred to may 
choose to make upon the particular case 
of increase, yet we cannot admit the 
proposition that such increase was made 
‘“ because I was in the South; ” the com- 
pany must have believed that the charac- 
ter of the risk had changed. Is not the 
complainant overlooking the fact that the 
degree of risk does not depend wholly 
upon the character of the goods, or the 
character of the owner (which latter we 
cannot suppose to have changed because 
of removal), or even upon the compara- 
tive inflammability of yellow pine and 
white pine? That last is a point of aca- 
demic interest, but either variety is con- 
sidered here sufficiently lively and the 
difference in the number of minutes re- 
quired to “ go down” does not seem to 
us highly important. Is not the writer 
overlooking—or underrating—what is 
called “ exposure? ”’ 

It will be observed that there is a dif- 
ference of opinion about the proper rat- 
ing, and the gravamen of the property 
owner is really that he wants to make his 
own. He admits that the companies 
claim there is more risk; but, he knows 
better, and he wants to stand on both 
sides of the counter, doing the selling and 
the buying both. 

The plea of incendiary hazard is sum- 

marily dismissed as a mere pretense. We 
are not quite sure about the possible ex- 
posure of race hostility, and we recall a 
case in another State in which retaliatory 
burnings back and forth actually did 
occur. , 
To the natural plea that the companies 
exact excessive rates because competition 
permits them, the natural answer is the 
inquiry why competition fails, the field 
being assumed desirable. However, any 
company which wants “a big business ” 
at what is considered by the property 
owners “ fair rates’? can address Mr. 
Eben Herbert, Hammond, La: He will 
excuse the giving of his name, for that 
seems the most direct way of aiding his 
quest. 
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Survey of the World. 


The two Populist na- 
tional conventions 
were held last week, 
the fusionists meeting in a big circus 
tent at Sioux Falls, S. D., and the inde- 
pendents, or Middle-of-the-Roaders, in 
Cincinnati. Everybody knew that the 
fusion Populists would nominate Bryan, 
but it was expected that they would not 
insist upon offering a complete ticket to 
their Democratic allies, whose conven- 
tion will not be held until July 4th. It 
was the desire of Bryan’s friends and 
the Democratic leaders that the conven- 
tion at Sioux Falls-should leave the nom- 
ination for the second place to a commit- 
tee, which should be instructed to confer 
with the Democratic convention. But 
the personal interests of two Senators 
called for a full ticket, and ex-Congress- 
man Charles A. Towne was nominated 
for vice-president. At the Middle-of- 
the-Road convention the popularity of 
the temporary chairman, Milford W. 
Howard, of Alabama, threatened to up- 
set the ticket nominated in 1898; but 
Howard withdrew his name, and the 
nominations of two years ago—Wharton 
Barker for president, and Ignatius Don- 
nelly for vice-president—were ratified. 
We publish elsewhere in this issue an 
article concerning these conventions. 
The two platforms are substantially in 
agreement. Both call for the free coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, but 
the independents prefer an irredeemable 
paper currency. Both say that the Gov- 
ernment should own the railroads, but 
the independents add the telegraphs, tele- 
phones and mines. The income tax, 
municipal ownership of public utilities, 
direct legislation by the initiative and the 


Populist Nominees 
and Platforms 


referendum, and the election of Senators 
by popular vote are demanded by both 
parties, but the independents would have 
the President and the Federal judges 
also elected directly by the people. Both 
platforms assert that the only remedy 
for trusts is government ownership. 
The fusionists express sympathy with the 
Boers, ask for the exclusion of Japanese 
immigrants, say that the war in the Phil- 
ippines should be stopped and independ- 
ence should be given to the Filipinos, 
denounce injunctions in labor disputes, 
and call for free trade with Porto Rico. 
Their platform is said to have the ap- 
proval of Bryan. Prominent Western 
Democrats say that the second place on 
the national ticket ought to be given to 
a Democrat in the East, and Comptroller 
Coler, of New York, is mentioned as a 
desirable cafididate. Mr. Towne is a 
personal friend of Bryan, and some pre- 
dict that he will withdraw if the Kansas 
City convention shall prefer another man. 


wo 


The debate in the Sen- 
ate on the price of 
armor plates gave Mr. 
Lodge an opportunity last w eek to.make 
some remarks about that impending de- 
fense of the Monroe doctrine to which 
Secretary Root looked forward in his 
speech at the Grant dinner. Mr. Lodge 
urged that we should enlarge the navy 
for the protection of our coast and the 
control of the isthmus canal. Turning 
to the question of possible war, he con- 
tinued : 


Germany and the 
Monroe Doctrine 


“We can never allow these Danish islands 
to pass into any hands other than those of 
their present possessor except our own. The 
nation of Europe that would undertake to take 
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possession of these islands and hold them, 
right there on the road to the canal, to make 
of them great naval stations and places of 
arms, would be, by that very act, the enemy 
of the United States. It would be impossible 
for us to submit to any such thing as that. The 
Monroe doctrine is the greatest protection of 
the United States. I am by no means confi- 
dent that some European Power (perhaps one 
whose navy is just now receiving such a rapid 
increase) may not test that doctrine, that we 
may not find ourselves called upon to protect 
Brazil or some other South American State 
from invasion, and that we may not be called 
upon to see to it that no new European State 
is established on this continent of South 
America. I am not conjuring up imaginary 
dangers. The way to prevent peaceably the 
seizure of any part of the South American 
continent or of the West Indian islands by 
any European Power, is to have a navy which 
no Power in the world can afford to disre- 
gard.” 


On the following day, after Mr. Hoar 
had said that we had been a first-class 
Power since the war of 1812, and that 
any country since that time would have 
preferred to settle a difficulty with us by 
diplomacy rather than by war, Mr. 
Spooner replied at’some length to Mr. 
Lodge’s speech. The Monroe doctrine, 
he said, was dear to the American peo- 
ple and would never be surrendered. But 
it was not about to be attacked: 

“TI believe that there has not been a time in 
fifty years when there was less danger than 
there is to-day of the challenge of that doc- 
trine by any government under the sky, and I 
was quite surprised at the suggestion that we 
should be ready to meet a challenge of it by 
Germany. I have on the highest authority 
warrant for the assertion that the relations be- 
tween the United States and Germany were 
never more friendly than they are to-day.” 
Mr. Hale said he did not expect hostili- 
ties, even in the remote future, with Ger- 
many, “that great country which is tied 
to us by indissoluble bonds, in the name 
of ten millions of people of German ex- 
traction who to-day are some of our best 
citizens.” 


as 
The Labor ae saa d pesven us 
Srrilras 10usand striking rail- 


way employees and the rail- 
way company in St. Louis resembles the 
memorable controversy in Cleveland, al- 
though the police in St. Louis have been 
more faithful in performance of their 
duty. Several members of the force have 
been severely injured by brickbats or pis- 
tol shots, while, on the other hand, as a 
result of the repeated riots many strikers 
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or persons sympathizing with them have 
been taken to the hospitals. Mobs have 
attacked the police, and volleys have been 
exchanged between the rioters and the 
officers of the law. Several persons have 
been killed. Among these was a young 
woman, Mrs. Flora Siegfried, whose 
skull was fractured by a brickbat as she 
was crossing the street with a baby in her 
arms: Cars have been wrecked by dy- ~ 
namite, and in some instances passengers 
were badly hurt. Late on Sunday night 
the Governor ordered the police authori- 
ties to swear in 2,000 deputies. In this 
controversy the demands of the employ- 
ees are reported by the press to have been 
as follows: That all conductors, motor- 
men and gripmen be required to join the 
union within thirty days; that after five 
days all workmen in the shops must be 
members of the union; that the question 
of discharging an employee must be re- 
ferred to the union; that any employee 
suspended from membership by the 
union must be suspended from employ- 
ment by the company, and that if the 
union should reinstate him the company 
must pay him for the period of suspen- 
sion. The strike of the street railwav 
men in Kansas City has been unsuccess- 
ful, owing partly to the refusal of more 
than half the employees to stop work, 
and partly to a sweeping temporary in- 
junction, issued by the Federal Court of 
the district, which forbids the strikers to 
interfere with the transportation of the 
mails. The recent strikes of cigar-mak- 
ers in New York have caused the manu- 
facturers to establish factories in sub- 
urban cities.’ Eleven of these new ven- 
tures are reported. There has been little 
change in the building trades’ contro- 
versy at Chicago, where the grand jury 
has indicted twenty-three strikers. 
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The arrest of Charles 
W. F. Neely, Chief 
Financial Agent of the 
Post Office Department in Cuba, for em- 
bezzlement, was due to the discovery that 
a large sum had been stolen from the 
funds of the Department in Havana. 
Neely had just arrived in this country, 
and was on his way from New York to 
his home in Muncie, Ind., when he was 
intercepted at Rochester and taken into 
custody on the charge that he had em- 


Embezzlement 
in Cuba 
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bezzled $36,000. Further inquiry shows 
that the sum stolen, presumably by Neely 
and his confederates, is not less than 
$105,000. Neely’s assistant in Havana, 
Corydon Rich, another resident of Mun- 
cie, who was associated with Neely in 
various business undertakings, hasmadea 
confession and enabled the authorities to 
recover $5,000 of the stolen money. Dep- 
uty Auditor Reeves and his assistant, one 
Reynolds, who are said to have certified 
to the correctness of Neely’s accounts, 
are held under guard in Havana. Neely 
was a friend of Perry S. Heath, First 
Assistant Postmaster-General, to whose 
brothers he sold, before his appointment 
to this office in Cuba, the newspaper 
which he had been publishing in Muncie. 
He had had no experience in the postal 
setvice, but was an active politician. He 
was appointed in December, 1808, and in 
Havana he became interested in various 
business enterprises. Among these is a 
brick manufacturing company, of which 
he is president, while Rich, who has con- 
fessed, is the secretary of it. Neely re- 
tained an interest in a job printing office 
at Muncie, to which the Government was 
induced to give large orders for blanks 
and other stationery required in the Cu- 
ban service. It is stated that the sum 
stolen from the postal funds was $6o9,- 
000 in 1849 and $36,000 in the first four 
months of\this year. Neely’s books are 
said to have been kept so carelessly that 
very little information can be obtained 
from them. \The head of the postal serv- 
i¢e in Cuba—which has not been under 
the control of the War Department and 
the Governor;General—is E. G. Rath- 
bone of Ohio, who has been in the Goy- 
ernment service for some years and has 
also been known as an active politician 
who, like Assistant Postmaster-General 
Heath, found little or nothing to com- 
mend in the principles and rules of civil 
service reform. Governor-General Wood 
has called for the extradition of Neely, 
and the Government at Washington will 
spare no effort in the work of getting the 
facts and punishing the guilty. 
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The insurgents contin- 
ue their guerilla war- 
fare, attacking small hodies of American 
troops wherever possible, but Aguinaldo 
does not seem to be as aggressive in the 
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north as was anticipated on his first ap- 
pearance. Senor Buencamino, at one 
time a member of the Filipino Cabinet, 
and who was said to be the ablest of them 
all, and who was captured by the Ameri- 
can troops, was recentlyreleased from im- 
prisonment by General Otis and affirms 
that he has become reconciled to Ameri- 
can sovereignty and will use his influence 
for peace. He has issued a statement 
claiming that American protection is ab- 
solutely essential to the existence of the 
Filipinos as a nationality, and that at 
present any purely Filipino régime is im- 
practicable. He recommends a program 
including recognition of the United 
States, cessation of hostilities and co- 
operation on the part of the Filipinos in 
the suppressing of bandit bands; a dec- 
laration by the United States guarantee- 
ing personal liberties and rights under a 
constitution; a Filipino representative 
delegation to present to Congress and the 
public their desires; the application of a 
part of the public funds to sick and 
wounded Filipino soldiers; the transfer 
of the insurgent funds to the American 
treasury; the establishment of a perma- 
ment system of Filipino representa- 
tives to the civil commission and the ex- 
clusion of friars from the administration 
of parishes. He affirms that the chief 
elements obstructing peace are the Fili- 
pino agitators in Manila and the friars, 
both of whom see in American govern- 
ment loss of their own prestige, and says 
that, if the new commission shall make it 
possible for Aguinaldo and other leaders 
to surrender without loss of personal re- 
spect and honor, it will be no difficult. 
matter to secure peace. 
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The claim by the United 
States Government against 
the Turkish Government 
for indemnity for the loss of American 
property at Harput during the time of 
the massacres, and for imperial iradés 
authorizing the rebuilding of the Har- 
put College and the putting up of new 
buildings for Robert College and a hos- 
pital at Cesarea, have called forth very 
much of comment on every hand. The 
papers have been full of statements to the 
effect that Minister Straus, now in this 
country, was about to resign, and that 
the various promises by the Turkish 
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Government would not be kept. As a 
matter of fact Mr. Straus has not re- 


signed and does not expect to so long as 


this question is an open one. Meanwhile 
the iradé for the rebuilding of the Har- 
put College has been issued and a simi- 
lar one for additional buildings at Rob- 
ert College, and one for the hospital at 
Cesarea, if not already given, is assured. 
As to the payment of the money in- 
demnity the situation remains the same. 
The promises of the Sultan are on rec- 
ord, and it has become a personal matter 


between himself and the United States .- 


Government. That he should do his best 
to withhold payment is well understood 
as natural, in view of the fact that the 
various European Powers are simply 
waiting until that money is paid to pre- 
sent their own bills for similar damages, 
and in fact the preliminaries have al- 
ready been gone through. ‘This, how- 
ever, makes no difference with the 
United States Government, and while as 
yet there have been no threats, it is well 
understood that the State Department af 
Washington does not propose to yield at 
all in the matter, but will press to its ac- 
complishment, taking its stand upon the 
very definite and thrice repeated assur- 
ances of the Sultan himself. In this 
connection it is well to call attention to 
the fact that these charges for indemnity 
do not emanate from the missionaries. 
As soon as the losses occurred, the 
United States Minister, Judge Terrell, 
officially called for an itemized statement 
of all losses sustained. Lists were care- 
fully prepared which were subsequently 
revised so as to cover actual losses to 
property, real and personal, and it is this 
list alone which is under consideration. 
Thus $73,807 are asked for Harput. This 
includes $36,500 for the total loss of all 
the buildings of the female department 
of Euphrates College, and all but two of 
the male department, as well as the theo- 
logical seminary of the mission and 
eight dwelling houses. Other items 
were $6,695 for apparatus, libraries, etc. ; 
personal losses of the sixteen adult mis- 
sionaries amounting to $24,467; losses 
by students and native teachers $3,530, 
and consequent damages $2,615. Very 
gross misstatements have been made with 
regard to the personal charges. Thus 
one charge of $3,674 has been exagger- 
ated to-$9,010; another of $25,000 to 
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$72,000, and so on. The whole list has 
been carefully supervised by the United 
States Legation, and represents not the 
claim of missionaries for damage done to 
missionary work, but of the United 
States Government for material losses 
to American citizens. It is in view of this 
that Minister Straus takes his stand so 
strongly in favor of pressing the claim 
against the Turkish Government. 
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The annual festival of 
the Primrose League 
was celebrated last 
week in Albert Hall. Lord Salisbury, 
the grand master, presided and made a 
speech which has attracted attention on 
every hand. He commented on the re- 
markable change that has taken place in 
the views of the people regarding the 
empire, accepting it as a privilege and 
duty rather than repelling it as a burden. 
The older conception he illustrated by 
referring to Mr. Gladstone’s treatment 
of the questions of South Africa and 
Egypt as exemplified at Majuba Hill and 
in the death of Gordon. The latter had 
been avenged ; with regard to the former 
it is perhaps too soon, the Premier said, 
to speak positively; yet they were on the - 
road to righting the great wrong. What, 
however, attracted special attention was 
a lengthy reference to Ireland. He said 
that Mr. Gladstone in an evil moment 
had attached himself to the idea of the 
separation of England and Ireland. That 
purpose had failed, and yet there were 
still those who looked forward to its suc- 
cess. Altho it is not frequently that 
causes which have once been well beaten 
have reappeared to any purpose in Eng- 
lish history, he was assured that there 
was no hope that practical independence 
would ever be given to Ireland, and then 
dwelt upon the lesson taught by South 
Africa; that it was a great risk to give a 
disloyal government the power to ac- 
cumulate forces against the imperial 
Government. In Scuth Africa such a 
government had, in spite of warnings, 
accumulated armaments and thus se- 
cured a terrible advantage. A similar 
blunder would not be made with regard 
to Ireland. Turning to the general sit- 
uation, he said that external forces would 
occupy a considerably larger space here- 
after among the problems to be solved, 
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not necessarily because they are inhe- 
rently more important but because of 
their cumulative power, which may reach 
a point requiring the most earnest and 
active efforts. He deprecated any un- 
due alarm at these words. The state of 
affairs he considered to be very peaceful, 
and spoke most cordially of the careful, 
calm neutrality observed by all the gov- 
ernments of the world. He could not, 
however, deny the existence of a feeling 
of bitterness against England, which 
might be “mere caprice to satisfy the 
exigencies of journalists to-day or a 
deep-seated feeling which later England 
may have to reckon with.” He affirmed 
that there can be no security, no confi- 
dence in the feelings or sympathy of oth- 
er nations except through the efficiency 
of English defense and the strength of 
the English arm. He then urged the de- 
velopment of land defense; the navy was 
most important, but the navy without the 
land support might be overcome. 


ae 


The hopes for a better 
situation in Austria 
have been disappoint- 
ed. Before the Reichsrath assembled 
there were indications that the peace 
which it was expected would be secured 
would not be maintained. The Koerber 
Ministry had prepared a bill regulating 
the language question in Bohemia and 
Moravia, which in the view of many 
would remove the existing difficulties. 
Others, however, doubted this, and the 
result seems to have indorsed the position 
of the doubters. The Reichsrath re- 
opened on May &th, the Premier in an 
able speech presenting the bill, but he 
was not permitted even to read it through 
without most vigorous protests and in- 
terruptions from both the Czechs and 
the Germans. The leaders of the former 
declared the acceptance of the bill impos- 
sible, and proclaimed war to the knife. 
Obstructive tactics were at once com- 
menced, and the Czechs say that they 
- have over two thousand petitions, which 
will be produced for the purpose of com- 
pelling a roll call and ballot upon each 
one, thus preventing all regular Parlia- 
mentary work. The Premier declared 
that the existence of Parliament was at 
stake and, altho he was averse to any- 
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thing tending toward absolutism, the 
Government must protect itself. The re- 
sult is a generally expressed belief on 
both sides that the Reichsrath will be 
permanently dissolved as soon as the 
Delegations meet in Budapest this week. 
What will follow this is by no means cer- 
tain. The present constitution may be 
declared unworkable, and the Emperor 
then must decree a new one. That the 
Emperor will shrink from this is prob- 
able, and yet his very decided action not 
long since, when the language dispute 
seemed about to enter the army, may 
compel him; and the fact that the treas- 
ury finds itself in an anomalous situa- 
tion, unable to meet bills, owing to the 
lack of appropriations by the Reichsrath, 
will almost certainly call for emergency 
measures of great importance. Just 
what line will be followed in any new 
constitution it is impossible as yet to say, 
but the impression seems to be that the 
suffrage would be largely increased, and 
that restriction of obstructive tactics 
would be emphasized. 
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Lord Roberts has given 
a new proof of the wis- 
dom of his _ policy, 
which consists in waiting until he is 
ready and then making a general advance 
so rapidly as to prevent the enemy from 
making any effective resistance. From 
the moment that he started, after secur- 
ing control of Bloemfontein, he has 
scarcely been delayed a day, capturing in 
succession Brandfort, Winburg and 
Kroonstad, until he is now probably on 
the very borders of the Vaal River and 
threatening the Transvaal itself. He has 
accomplished this by virtue of his im- 
mense force, which has extended clear 
beyond the Boer lines, outflanking them 
at every point and rendering their hold 
‘even upon strongly fortified places im- 
possible. The rough country between 
Winburg and Kroonstad, where it was 
supposed that a strong resistance would 
be made, was evacuated almost as rapidly 
as the British could advance, and Kroon- 
stad itself was yielded without a fight, 
altho its defenses were of the highest 
order. The retreat of the Boers, how- 
ever, was in no sense a rout. They with- 
drew rapidly, indeed, but in good order, 
and carried with them a great portion of 
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their arms and ammunition, and had time 
to destroy a large portion of what they 
could not take. They withdrew because 
it was perfectly evident that to stay 
would mean terrible loss, with no possi- 
bility of success. At the same time the 
troops for the relief of Mafeking are ad- 
vancing, and as the latest reports from 
the city are favorable, there is little doubt 
but that during the present week, or at 
any rate within a few days, that be- 
leaguered garrison will be relieved. 
General buller has driven the Boers be- 
yond the Biggarsberg range, has prob; 
ably occupied Dundee and appears to be 
pushing through the passes on the west 
to join forces with Lord Roberts. There 
are still some forces in the regionof Lady- 
brand, but these are taking alarm and 
withdrawing to the north, hoping to es- 
cape between Lord Roberts on the west 
and General Buller on the east. .The 
result of all this is that the Orange Free 
State is entirely under English control. 
The reports continue to come in with in- 
creasing force of the demoralization of 
the Free Staters,and the division between 
the Free State and the Transvaal. So 
far as appears very few Free State troops 
have crossed the Vaal River, altho Gen- 
erals Botha and De Wet have gone with 
President Kruger. The Free Staters, it 
is said, are loud in their charges against 
the Transvaal troops for deserting them 
and leaving them to bear the brunt of the 
war, and the commandos, it appears, are 
disintegrating on every side, the men re- 
turning to their homes wherever they 
can. What will be the next step is not 
yet evident. It is even asserted that 
there will be no special effort to defend 
the line of the Vaal River, while even 
Pretoria and Johannesburg ‘may be left 
undefended, President Kruger and his 
(Government, together with a small mili- 
tary force, retiring to the rough country 
around Lydenburg, northeast of Pre- 
toria, from which they will try to carry 
on a guerrilla warfare and weary out the 
English troops. As to President Steyn’s 
course there is no definite information. 
Some reports claim that he has estab- 
lished his capital at Heilbron, in the 
Orange Free State. There are also re- 
ports of the existence of a peace party 
in the Volksraad itself, which insists 
that overtures for peace should be made 
at once. 
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The inauguration of 

so many radical 

changes, not mere- 
ly in the government of Japan, but in 
its trade relations have called attention 
to the report of foreign trade in that em- 
pire. As yet it would appear no great 
change has taken place. The year opened 
with a new tariff, with higher rates of 
duty on imports, while all tariff on ex- 
ports was done away with in July. The 
result was a greatly decreased import 
trade the. first part of the year with, 
however, a large advance during the lat- 
ter part of the year, so that the total re- 
turns were about the same as for the pre- 
vious year, exports and imports being 
very nearly equal and amounting to- 
gether to about $222,000,000. The in- 
teresting features of the situation are 
connected less with the figures than with 
the character of the trade. The intro- 
duction of manufactures has decreased 
greatly, but there has been a correspond- 
ing increase in the amount of raw ma- 
terials. Thus the woolen industry has 
made great strides during the past few 
years. The demand for woolen goods 
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and woolen clothing has been growing, 


and a rise in the price of wool is al- 
ready noticeable. As to the distribution 
of trade with foreign countries, natural- 
ly Great Britain leads with a total of 
about $80,000,000; United States comes 
next with $52,000,000; China, $35,000,- 
000; France, $18,000,000, and Germany, 
$10,000,000. As divided between im- 
ports and exports United States leads 
in exports with $32,000,000; the British 
Empire, including not merely Great 
Britain itself, but the colonies, coming 
next with $27,000,000; then follow China 
and France, Germany being very small 
as compared with previous years. The 
trade with both Great Britain and Ger- 
many has fallen,off in a marked degree, 
while that with the United States has in- 
creased. There has been also in British 
relations a decrease of note in the ship- 
ping, while ‘“rerman shipping has held 
its own. A general survey of the sit- 
uation indicates that Japanese industry 
is still hampered by a want of efficient 
organization and the lack of cheap cap- 
ital, this latter especially being due to a 
considerable degree to the large expen- 
diture for armaments abroad, involving - 
a restriction of the currency at home. 


The Failure of Municipal Ownership. 


By eH. H. Vreeland, 


PRESIDENT OF THE METROPOLITAN STREET RAILROAD OF New York City 


RIVATE ownership and operation 
of street railways is, I am con- 
vinced, better for the people who 

ride and the employees of the road. Pri- 
vate ownership gives better service, bet- 
ter accommodations and cheaper fares 
than public ownership can, and pays as 
good wages. 

Results of recent investigations by the 
State of New York and the State of 
Massachusetts and by such authorities as 
Benj. Taylor, F.R.G.S., all tend to the 
- same conclusion establishing the superi- 


ority of private ownership in all re- | 


spects. Mr. Taylor’s recent article in 
Cassier's Magazine concedes this: 

“Tho much talked and written about by 
gentlemen who have no experience in railroad- 
ing, municipal ownership of street railroads 
has been practically untried, except in Glas- 
gow, where it is a limited success. ‘The other 
railroads owned and operated by municipali- 
ties are so insignificant as to be unworthy of 
notice.” 

Glasgow, therefore, affords us the only 
basis of comparison, and I think that 
after an examination any fair minded 
person will come to the conclusion that 
we have much the best of it, and that the 
Glasgow system would not do here at all. 

A man may ride eight miles in Glas- 
gow for‘two pence; here he may ride for 
the same price fifty miles by means of 
our system of transfers. In Glasgow 
there are no transfers shere, last year, we 
gave away 148,000,000 of them. There- 
fore, when a man changes cars in Glas- 
gow, he pays a new fare, and travel there 
is quite likely to be dearer than here. 
It is true that one may ride half a mile 
for a half penny, but I don’t see that that 
is any advantage, for if one only wants 
to go half a mile it is healthier to walk— 
and in Glasgow quicker. 

There is small trackage in Glasgow, 
only a few miles ,6n the most densely 
crowded streets. ; They know nothing 
there of that ente#prise which is so fa- 
miliar among railroad men here, and 
which causes them to push their-lines out 
into new districts to build them up, oper- 
ating those lines for years at a loss to 
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themselves and building up sections of 
the city where there were formerly no 
houses—thus benefiting the home seeker 
and the city as well, giving the former 
cheaper neat the latter a néw area 
for taxation. 

So conservative has Glasgow’s munic- 
ipally operated railroad been, so un- 
willing to take any chances in extending 
its service, that it would have needed 
extremely bad management: to produce 
anything like failure. Then, again, the 
accommodations for the passengers are 
very poor in Glasgow compared with 
those given by American roads. New 
York people now have the best service in 
the world. We have 2,000 of the best 
cars that money can buy. They operate 
on 280 miles of road, and run more car 
miles per day than any system anywhere. 

It is true that all the people don’t have 
seats here, while in Paris a man is not 
allowed to board a bus or tram car unless 
there is a seat for him. But it does not 
follow that Paris has a system which 
we ought to follow. Our people would 
not stand on a corner waiting half an 
hour for a bus that could furnish an 
empty seat. 

There is another point about this Glas- 
gow comparison which must be taken in- 
to consideration if we would be fully cog- 
nizant of our own advantages—that is, 
the relative value of money here and 
there.. The purchasing power of two 
pence is more in Glasgow than that of 
five cents in New York, and yet five 
cents will carry one fifty miles here and 
only eight miles in Glasgow. Wages 
paid to the employees of “the Glasgow 
road are only two- -third® of what we pay. 
There has been a pro-municipal owner- 
ship agitation, which has spread over 
the country during the past ten years, 
raging fiercely in our colleges and pul- 
pits, and causing good men to say those 
things which are neither true nor sensi- 
ble. Apd the consequence has been a 
great distortion of the facts relating to 
this matter of municipal ownership. 

The most representative body among 
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the advocates of municipal ownership is 
the ‘‘ Association for the Public Control 
of Franchises,” which claims to have for- 
mulated the demand for municipal con- 
trol and operation, and has stated the 
benefits it expects would accrue from 
both. One of its recent utterances was 
as follows: 


“ According to the most conservative au- 
thorities, half the city’s revenues could be de- 
rived from its street car, gas and other fran- 
chises. In this event taxes upon private and 
personal property would be cut in two. 

“What is even more important to the mass 
of our citizens: Public control of transporta- 
tion and illuminating will lead to a similar re- 
duction in car fares and gas bills.” ; 

This we hear coming out from the 
great clamor of irresponsible tongues 
that are calling for the municipalization 
of all street railroads and gas companies. 
It seems to be the voice of authority. 
Its statement: is so concrete, its tone so 
assured, and moreover the wise ones 
whom it quotes are the “ most conserva- 
tive authorities.” Surely, therefore, it is 
worthy of analysis. Let us see: 

The city’s annual revenue, according 
to the report of the Comptroller for the 


year ending August Ist, 1897, amounted 


to $104,449,390, derived as follows: 


AS OS Ae RMN ow cisco CN a aa ele 3 $41,877,841 
STENEOAI MET tins so iw oe oe sae 2,222,195 
ADDLODEatioi account men oun ee 241,393 
Special and trast accounts) :..; 8,622,409 
TSGATIS nel. fpr ABRs aes et L eone eee eons 51,485,552 

4 Wao BRR Noein RR APR a SIR At $104,449,390 


Unlimited as are the claims of these 
advocates of municipal ownership, I don’t 
imagine that they intend to insist that 
the city would not be compelled to bor- 
row any more money after repurchasing 
these franchises, and so for the purpose 
of reasonable argument let us subtract 
the item of the loans in the above table 
and state the total revenue at $52,963,- 
838, which is the amount minus that 
item. Now to raise one-half of this by 
means of the street car, gas and other 
franchises, those would have to yield 
$26,481,919 over and above the cost of 
their operation. That is, provided the 
taxes remained at $41,877,841. But un- 
fortunately ‘‘ taxes upon private and per- 

sonal property would be cut in two.” 

' Just how the city is to be enriched by 
the reduction of its revenue is explained 
in the second clause that I have quoted, 
which predicts “a similar reduction in 
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car fares and gas bills.” Evidently the 
city which exists in the mind of the * As- 
sociation for the Public Control of 
Franchises ” is a very extraordinary city, 
because we know that an ordinary city, 
if its revenue from taxation was re- 
duced one-half, would have to increase 
the revenue derived from other sources 
in order to make both ends meet. Here 
it is proposed to perform the same opera- 
tion by reducing to one-half the only 
other available source of revenue. It is 
quite probable, therefore, that a munic- 
ipally-owned railroad might be a great 
success in the city which exists in the 
minds of the association, and yet might 
fail in New York. 

According to Mr. Edward E. Higgins, 
the recognized statistician on this sub- 


1ect, the entire net earnings (exclusive of . 
5) pe} 


interest for dividends) of street’ rail- 
roads, gas and electric light plants in 
New York, do not exceed $18,000,000 
per annum. So the futility of pursuing 
further this discussion on these lines is, 
I believe, apparent. 

When a committee of the Legislature 
of the State of New York examined this 
matter of municipal ownership and con- 
trol of public franchises in 1895, it was 
found that the most advanced advocates 
of reforms of various kinds had aban- 
doned the original demand for municipal 
operation. Dr. Albert G. Shaw said: 
“I have never dreamed of advocating 
municipal ownership in the City of New 
York. I have never thought of it as a 
remedy.’ Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt said: 
“I am not in favor of government con- 
trol of any more businesses.’ Another 
gentleman quoted the Mayor of Glasgow 
as saying that he was of the opinion that 
the city should not own its street rail- 
roads. Mr. Louis Windmuller said: “I 
think the business is better conducted by 
private enterprise; more honestly and 
economically than it would be undér the 
municipal government’s control.” 

The report which the committee of the 
Legislature made upon the testimony 
taken, says: eee | 

‘““We have attempted to give all classes an 
opportunity to be heard on the question of 
municipal ownership, and many have appeared 


before the committee and expressed their 
views, giving their reasons for or against the 


. various municipalities of the State embarking 


in this business. But few have advocated the 
ownership and operation of railroads by the 
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cities. The preponderance of testimony taken 


and the Majority of opinion expressed before 


this committee are against the subject_so com- 
monly referred to saatincnaln acec ti. 
[tis Obvious, under our present system of 
municipal government, that the ownership and 
operation of railroads by the cities and munic- 
ipalities would have a_ tendency to convert 
these enterprises into powerful political ma- 
chines, the results of which would be detri- 
mental to the public welfare. Under all the 
conditions and circumstances it would seem 
that the ownership and operation of street rail- 
ways by the municipal authorities is quite 1m- 
practicable at the present time. As an ab- 
stract proposition we believe that no govern- 
ment, national, state or municipal, should em- 
bark in a business that can be as well con- 
ducted by private enterprise. The reverse of 
this proposition carried out to a logical ‘con- 
clusion would put all business enterprises un- 
der government management and control, and 
leave to no citizen any hope, ambition or aspi- 
ration beyond that of seeking an official posi- 
tion that affords a meager existence.” 


Robert P. Porter, who twenty years 
ago wrote a history of the debt of each 
State of the Union for the United States 
Government, and who has been study- 
ing this question of municipal owner- 
ship ever since its first appearance among 
us, said in his address to the Third An- 
nual Convention of the League of Amer- 
ican Municipalities, held at Syracuse, N. 
Y., September 19th-22d, 1899: 


“ Soon after the war a craze set in for mu- 
nicipal improvements similar to the present 
epidemic for owning and operating public util- 
ities, and as a result local indebtedness and 
taxes had increased so rapidly that in many 
instances the burden upon the taxpayers be- 
came almost unbearable, and in some impor- 
tant cities repudiation was publicly advocated. 
The alarm occasioned by the increase of mu- 
nicipal indebtedness was emphasized in many 
of the Western States by the large sums of 
public money voted to aid innumerable private 
railroad schemes, a majority of which had 
not come up to the great expectations of the 
promoters and had left the unhappy communi- 
ties responsible for millions of unpaid bonds. 
The history of this period of our State and 
local fiscal history should be familiar to advo- 
cates of municipal ownership in the United 


States. If not, they will find much official data 
of value interest in Volume VII of the 
Tenth Cen$@, which has a practical bearing 


on the question at issue. In seeking a remedy 
for the evil of municipal indebtedness’ which 
seriously threatened our cities and towns with 
bankruptcy: during this period, the constitu- 
tional limitation of debt was hit upon, and thus 
the wisdom of the people put a brake upon 
municipal madness. In some of the more fla- 
grant instances, that of Michigan for example, 
the people even went further and declared that 
the State must not be ‘a party to or interested 
in any work of internal improvement,’ so bit- 
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ter had been the experience with these experi- 
ments with a theory of government foreign to 
the sound maxim that the country is governed 
the best which is governed the least. This ac- 
tion on the part of the people of the State has 
saved Detroit from one of the, wildest and 
probably one of the most disastrous experi- 
ments in municipal ownership yet recorded. 
The State constitutional limitation of debt 
which stopped the debt-creating mania during 
the seventies and early eighties will again come 
in to check these latter-day movements toward 
socialism and paternalism, till practical men in 
municipal affairs are enabled to examine fully 
not only the many complex questions involved 
in municipal ownership of.all public utilities 
but to realize the stupendous change which 
such an absorption of private enterprise would 
bring about in the fundamental principle of the 
government of the Republiq?’ 

In England, where they have had 
much experience with municipal owner- 
ship, there is now a decided reaction, and 
a Royal Commission or Joint Committee 
of Parliament has been appointed, which 
may arrest the epidemic of municipal 
trading and interference with private 
enterprise, the effects of which have 
thoroughly alarmed many influential 
Englishmen, who fear that the individual 
effort will be choked by bureaucracy as 
effectually as it has been in Germany. 

It is the increase of local indebtedness 
‘and taxation since the inauguration of 
municipal trading that has caused the 
alarm and dissatisfaction now noted in 
Great Britain. Between 1878 and 1897 
the local debt of England and Wales has 
more than doubled, and now represents 
the enormous sum of $1,260,000,000, 
over half of which represents various 
trading plants, which may or may not be 
worth the original capital invested there- 
in. In the past twenty years, according 
to Mr. Porter’s figures, the local debt of 
England has increased 120 per cent., and 
the annual amount of local taxation has 
increased seventy-seven per cent., while 
the population has only increased 23.6. 

Mr. Dixon Henry Davies, speaking 
before the London Society of Arts, said 
recently that about all the English munic- 
ipalities have thus far done with electric 
lighting is to tie it up so that private en- 
terprise is afraid to touch it. In 104 
cases local authorities have obtained and 
are holding “ provisional orders” grant- 
ed by Parliament for electric lighting, 
etc., without doing anything to carry the 
powers into effect. Private corporations 
dealing with the matter have been kept 
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out and the progress of the towns re- 
tarded. 

To return to matters nearer home, I 
notice that last month Mayor Hart, of 
Boston, discontinued several municipal 
undertakings, particularly the electrical 
construction division and the repair divi- 
sion, for the reason, as he states, that in 
his opinion “it is cheaper for Boston to 
buy repairs and electrical construction 
in the open market than in offices, the 
members of which owe their appoint- 
ments to politics.” 

Private ownership of railroads in the 
United States has given us more miles 
of road than is possessed by all Europe, 
tho the latter has thrice our population. 
A large part of the American trackage 
does not pay, and may not for years to 
come, but meanwhile it furnishes public 


mw accommodation. 


That most of it now pays exceedingly 


| ol is due to the boldness and enterprise 


of the men who put in the money and the 
work necessary to build up the proper- 
ties. The stock of some of the horse car 
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lines of New York City was given away 
in payment for hay, oats and bedding at 
twenty-five per cent. of its face value, 
and was accepted at that rate only for 
the reason that there was nothing else 
with which to pay. The heated advo- 
cates of municipal ownership are igno- 
rant of facts like these, and insist on dis- 
cussing the original grant from the point 
of present value. | 

Franchises were given away at a time 
when they had no selling value—when a 
company operating a railroad must ex- 
pect to lose money for years till it could 
build up a population that would sup- 
port it. 

Now franchises in New York are all 
sold, none can be legally given away; 
regulations are prescribed by statute, un- 
der which they are sold in open market, 
after long notice to any one who offers 
the highest price for them. This price 
is so fixed that it varies with the growth 
of the gross receipts earned from the 
franchise granted. 

New York City 


The Story-Spoiler. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 


ES, sir,” said my friend, An- 
Y drew, having lighted a cigar 
and settled himself comfort- 
ably in an easy chair, “ these are the days 
of quick movements, excepting, of 
course, such things as rapid transit in 
New York, and the war in Africa. This 
is one of the reasons why short stories 
are now so popular; we do not want to 
waste time even on our amusements. If 
a writer can cut his novel down into a 
story for one number of a magazine, edi- 
tors may welcome him, but if he can con- 
dense it into an anecdote he will have a 
hundred hearers where he would have 
had one reader.” 

“That is the reason, I suppose,” said 
I, “that good story-tellers, such as you 
are, are so popular in society.” 

“ Popularity is all very well,’ Andrew 
replied, “ but sometimes I feel that story- 
telling does not pay, and I feel very much 
inclined to stop it.” 

“Of course, there isn’t much money 
in it,” I remarked. 

“ Oh, I am not talking about money,” 


said Andrew. “All the pay I want is to 
have a chance to tell a good story to the 
right sort of hearers, and not to have it 
spoiled; that’s pay enough for me.” 

“What do you mean by having it 
spoiled?” I asked. 

Andrew laughed. “ Don’t you know 
the story-spoiler?”’ said he. “If you 
never met him that proves you are not a 
story-teller. It is my opinion, sir, that 
there are more professional story-spoil- 
ers in this city than there are pole 
story-tellers.” 

I showed surprise. 

“Tt is just as I tell you,” he continued. 
‘The story-spoiler is a new, kind of fiend 
who infests society ; he may turn up any- 
where, at dinners, in parlors, or at the 
clubs. Even the most seasoned veteran 
in the story-telling ranks is afraid of him. 
What makes the matter worse is that 
very often you cannot find out whether 
or not one of these fiends is in the com- 
pany until you have finished your story ; 
then, if he is present, you will know it.” 

“What does he do?” I asked. | 


The Story-Spoiler 


“Well,” replied Andrew, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, * he does a great many dif- 
ferent things, some worse than others. 
In fact, there are many varieties of him 
just as there are various kinds of mi- 
crobes ; some do mischief in one way, and 
some in another.” 

“ And it is the existence of these per- 
sons that makes you feel like giving up 
story-telling?” 

“Yes,” replied Andrew. “I suppose 
it is foolish, but it is true. The average 
hearer is a very satisfactory man; he is 
appreciative, he is grateful, and he fre- 
quently gives the story-teller as much 
pleasure as the story-teller gives. him; 
but one determined story-spoiler can ruin 
the effect of a good story in a roomful of 
good people. More than this, he likes it. 
As I| told you, he is a fiend.” 

“Tell me something about him,” said 
I. “ Perhaps some day I may want to 
tell a story, and I would like to be able to 
look out for him.” 

“You cannot do that,” said Andrew, 
“until it is too late to defend yourself. 
But as you near the end you can often de- 
tect him by the eager look in his eyes; and 
the nervous way in which he twitches on 
his chair. He is wild to spring upon 
you as soon as you have finished, but 
sometimes you cannot discover him at 
all. He may be the quietest person in 
the room, as innocent-looking as any- 
body. This kind of story-spoiler is point- 
blind, and he is one of the worst of them; 
what he wants in a story is every bit of 
it, and the point is of no more value to 
him than the most unimportant feature. 
He is greedy, and he wants it all. In 
this way he often spoils a first-class 
story without knowing it; but, if he did 
know it, he would not care. 

“There is an old anecdote that gives an 
idea of this style of fiend, and when [ 
tell it to you don’t say you have heard it 


, 


before. Becaus¢ a story is old it need 
not be supposed that it has ceased to be 
useful. I do not believe in retiring sto- 


ries as tho they were officers in the army 
or navy, who are generally set aside just 
as they have reached the highest point of 
efficiency. So here is the story: 

““A man ran into a country tavern 
where a number of people were at break- 
fast. “A dreadful thing happened over 
at Brownville last night,” said he. ‘ Two 
men were playing cards in Samuel 
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Peter’s barn; they sat on the floor with a 
lantern close beside them, when an owl 
flew through the barn and knocked over 
the lantern. Some hay on the floor took 
fire, and before the men could pump a 
pail of water, the fire ran up into the 
hay-mow, and in about half a minute the 
barn was on fire. There wasn’t any time 
to get the horses and cows out, and they 
were all burned up, as well as the car- 
riages and everything else in the barn. 
There was a high wind that carried some 
burning shingles to Peter’s house and set 
it on fire. It was soon blazing from cel- 
lar to roof, and Peter’s mother, who was 
old and bedridden, could not be got out, 
and she was burned up. Every outhouse 
was destroyed, and when Peter, who was 
away, got home, and saw what had hap- 
pened, and heard of his mother’s death, 
he gave one groan and fell down dead in 
a fit.” The people atthe table were so 
shocked by this dreadful tale that for a 
few minutes no one of them could speak 
a word. Then a little man jumped up 
from his chair, and cried: “‘ But what be- 
came of the owl?”’ Now, sir, that man 
was point-blind, and belonged to one of 
the most dangerous classes of story-spoil- 
ers. 

“But there is another story-spoiling 
fiend who is worse than the one I have 
just mentioned, and he is the man who 
listens to your story, and, as soon as you 
have finished, begins to tell it all over 
again in the way in which he heard it, 
or rather, in the way in which he remem- 
bers it. Of course, he utterly ruins the 
effect of your story. Very often the dif- 
ference between them consists merely in 
a difference in proper names or locations, 
The grinning miscreant, for he is always 
delighted when he gets a chance to spoil 
a story, will tell you that when he heard 
that anecdote the man’s name was Hen- 
derson and not Preston, and that it hap- 
pened in Connecticut and not in New 
Jersey. Then he will relate it with 
the greatest unction, as tho the company 
had not just heard it, and finish with a 
great roar of laughter, for this class of 
people always laugh consumedly at their 
own stories. 

“It is amazing,’ continued Andrew, 
“how a party of intelligent people will 
tolerate an outrage of this sort, not only 
refraining from indicating in some way 
that they do not approve of such dis’ 
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curtesy, but generally feeling compelled, 
by social rules, to applaud the story- 
spoiler’s version as much as they have 
just applauded yours. 

‘“ For instance, I once related to a party 
this little incident: A gang of Italian la- 
borers were working in a trench in one 
of the streets of New York, and in the 
course of their labors a gas pipe was 
broken. The Italians were immediately 
set to work to mend the fracture before 
the neighborhood was filled with the ob- 
noxious vapor, but, altho they labored in 
the most energetic way, it was soon evi- 
dent that they could do nothing with it. 
No matter what was said to them in Eng- 
lish or Italian, they did not understand 
it, and their efforts were of no avail. 

“In this emergency their “ boss’ went 
to another trench, nearby, where a gang 
of Irishmen were at work, and sum- 
moned them to his aid. The sons of 
Erin ran to the scene of disaster, drove 
the Italians out of the trench, and worked 
like good fellows until they had so far re- 
paired the broken pipe that it would hold 
gas until a new section could be substi- 
tuted. While this was going on, the 
Italians stood around the trench, jabber- 
ing among themselves in evident wonder 
at the superior abilities of the newcom- 
ers. When the work was finished the 
Irishmen walked back to their own 
trench, and as they did so, one of them 
turned, and, pointing to the Italians, re- 
marked to his companions: ‘ And thim’s 
the fellows they makes popes of!’ 

“In the midst of the laughter which 

this anecdote evoked, a man elevated his 
voice, announced that that was not the 
way he had heard it, and, looking around 
with glowing satisfaction on his under- 
bred countenance, he stated that it was a 
water pipe that had burst, and then he 
began at the beginning and told the whole 
story very much as | had told it, substi- 
tuting water for gas, finishing with a 
burst of laughter, in which nearly every- 
body joined him.” 
“ Such men should be ostracized,” said 
“ Very true,” said Andrew; “ but that 
would be like trying to banish immoral- 
ity from the stage; so long as public au- 
diences and social companies applaud, re- 
form is impossible. 

“ There is yet another kind of story- 


spiiler who is greatly feared by the 
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story-teller, and I must say I hate him 
more than I do any of the others. He is 
the man, who, as soon as you have fin- 
ished, tells another story of the same 
class, but much better than your own. 
This I consider the highest form of im- 
politeness. I believe that in the ordi- 
nary walks of life these men will be 
found to be braggarts. If you tell them 
about your little cottage of eight rooms, 
and your pretty front lawn, they will 
scarcely let you finish before they begin 
to talk about their spacious country 
houses and their extensive gardens, lawns 
and grounds. 

“T once witnessed an act of this kind. 
It was about the time when the class of 
anectode relating to St. Peter and the 
gates of heaven were so popular. A very 
estimable gentleman, who was noted for 
his kindness, and feeling for others, and 
who was of a retiring disposition, seldom 
caring to force himself in any way upon 
the attention of a company, so far broke 
through his custom as to relate, at a 


large dinner party, an anecdote of a man 


named Alexander Perry, who died, and, 
as usual, presented himself at the gates 
of heaven. When St. Peter asked him 
his name, the good old man smiled as he 
wrote it down in his book. ‘A. Perry,’ 
he said, ‘I suppose you feel like a peri 
at the gate of Paradise.’ Now this was 
a pretty bad joke, but considering the 
character of the gentleman who told it, 
every friendly allowance should have 
been made, but there are some people 
who can make no friendly allowances, 
and one of these exclaimed, ‘ I think you 
have got hold of the wrong man, sir. 
Peri cannot be pronounced Perry. It 
would have been better to make your hero 
the celebrated arctic explorer, who 
thought he was just about to get into the 
open sea about the north pole. It might 
be said of him that he considered himself 
a Peary at the gates of Paradise.’ There’s 
brutality for you! ; 
“On the other hand, there is a class of 
story-spoilers who try to be kind and gen- 
erous, but they do it in a way that is very 
grating to the feelings of the story-teller. 
One of these will tell a story which he 
only half remembers, and which he 
garbles dreadfully, beginning with the 
statement that he heard it from you, and 
that as you do not seem inclined to tell 
it he will do so himself. I have known 
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a man of this sort thrust himself upon the 
attention of a company and deliberately 
‘tell one of my stories in such a way as to 
,make chill after chill run down my back. 
Of course, there is no copyright on ver- 
bal narration, but people who relate those 
they have heard, and who give the names 
of their authors, ought to have some con- 
science about it. ‘They are like the lit- 
erary pirates who not only steal a for- 
eign book, but publish a bad translation 
of it. In fact, they are much worse, for 
the foreign author may never read his 
maltreated book, whereas the poor story- 
teller is not only often forced to listen to 
the wretched semblance of his story, but 
is obliged to father it. 

“ Another story-spoiler is one closely 
related to the one of whom I have just 
spoken ; he is the one who will call upon 
you, in a company, to tell a story he has 
heard you relate, giving no thought to 
the fact that if you thought it a suitable 
story to tell at that time and to those peo- 
ple, you would probably do so. Story- 
tellers who have a reputation to main- 
tain are very particular when and towhom 
they tell their stories. I was once in a 
company where one of these impertinent- 
ly suggestive persons loudly urged me to 
tell a story I had once told him, relating 
to a lady who was the second wife of her 
husband, and who caused herself to be 
talked about in a literary club to which 
she belonged by refusing point blank to 
read a poem beginning: 


‘Once only, love.’ 


This placed me in an embarrassing posi- 
tion, because there were three ladies in 
the party who were the second wives of 
their husbands, and I naturally did not 
want to tell the story, nor to give my 
resasons why I did not. I tried to 
change the subject, but the blatant fellow 
declared that if I would not tell the story 
he would. He thereupon proceeded to 
make himself the object of aversion to 
seven people—the three second wives, 
their husbands and myself. 

“ The number of these social fiends ap- 
pears to be steadily increasing; season 
after season I notice that in all sorts of 
gatherings there are more and more men 
—seldom women, I am happy to say— 
who seem to devote themselves to the 
- work of spoiling other people’s stories. 


jokes, conundrums, etc. 
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They are always looking out for the op- 
portunity to injure the success of any 
one who relates an anecdote. Even the 
children are not exempt from their ma- 
licious rudeness. Not long ago I was 
present at a family dinner when one of 
these story-spoilers, supposed to be a 
friend of the family, dropped in, and was 
invited to a seat at the table. There were 
two or three children present, and we 
had all been having a good time with 
In the course 
of the meal a little boy, about eight years 
old, was asked by his father to relate, for 
the benefit of the guest, a little anecdote, 
which before dinner he had told with 
much effect, his infantile tones greatly 
enhancing the interest of the story. At 
first the little fellow objected to telling a 
story before the newcomer, whom he re- 
garded with a certain awe as a very much 
grown-up person. But, after a time, his 
diffdence was overcome, and in a clear 
piping voice he told his story of a little 
chicken, which, wandering about in the 
poultry house, approached the nest where 
he had been born, and there perceived, 
with surprise, an orange, which had prob- 
ably been dropped there by some boy. 
‘Oh!’ said the chick, in great delight. 
‘Look at the orange mamma laid.’ 

“The little boy told his anecdote so 
well that his father and mother were de- 
lighted, and with pardonable pride they 
looked at their guest, to see how he would 
applaud their child’s efforts. But no such 
applause came; the story-spoiler smiled 
slightly, and, in a superior and patron- 
izing fashion, remarked that he had re- 
cently heard that story at the theater, and 
that it was surprising how many .good 
stories there were in the play he had 
then seen. In fact, he thought they 
rather made it a point in that theater to 
insert lively jokes into their plays. The 
poor little boy was utterly abashed; he 
was quite as well aware that he had 
made a failure as if he had been as old as 
his father, and for the rest of the meal he 
devoted himself to eating, and said not a 
word. I was so angry that if the man 
had told the best story I ever heard I 
would have spoiled it, had I been able to 
do so, with the same pleasure with which 
I would kill a rattlesnake.” 

“He was truly a brute,” I remarked. 
“But what is your opinion about the 
right thing to do when you find you have 
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heard a story some one is relating to 
your” 

“In that case,” said Andrew, “ sim- 
ply try to be a gentleman. When you 
are asked if you have heard such and 
such a story, and you remember that you 
have, say so, frankly and honestly. Even 
after a little of the story has been told 
you, you may yet say so, but never let 
anybody finish his story, and then cruel- 
ly say you have heard it before. That is 
social depravity of a vulgar order.”’ 

“There is still another class of story- 
spoilers,” said Andrew, throwing the end 
of his cigar into the fire, “ who may be 
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a dead story, its life and soul having 
been extracted before the stiffening 
corpse was exhibited to the company. 
And it is impossible to revive such a 
corpse; you cannot put the point back, 
so that it will give life to the story. 
“Other people spoil their own stories, 
after they have told them, and told them 
very well, by repeating the point over and 
over again, generally laughing each time 
they repeat it. I do not believe that 
these people think it necessary to ram the 
point into the comprehension of their 
hearers ; the fact is that they are general- 
ly so much pleased with their stories that 


considered as the suicidal variety—they ,they cannot resist the desire to fondle 


spoil their own stories. here are sev- 
eral ways of doing this, and py practice 
one may become an adept in the gentle 
art of ruining his own reputation as a 
raconteur. Ordinarily, these people 
spoil their own stories after this fashion; 
a man wishes to relate a story, which is 
often a good one, and he begins by in- 
forming the company, in a very impres- 
sive way, that he is going to tell them one 
of the best things they ever heard. This 
is bad, because it generally raises expec- 
tation too high. Then he proceeds to 
tell the point of his tale, and when he 
has made his hearers thoroughly under- 
stand that point, he goes on to tell the 
story, which, of course, is no more than 
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the point until such caresses become a 
bore to everybody.” 

Andrew stood up and looked out of 
the window. “I tell you what it is,” said 
he, “this whole business of story-spoil- 
ing would soon cease if the Golden Rule 
should become popular in society; if we 
should all feel that we should do unto 
others what we would have others do 
unto us, and if we should regard the ef- 
forts of a story-teller to amuse his au- 
dience as we would the acts of any one 
else who was trying to make his fellow 
beings happy, there would be no use for 
any more sermons such as I have just 
preached to you.” 

CHARLESTOWN, WeEsT Va, 


Must Win. 


By Webster Davis, 


RecentLy Unirep States ASSISTANT-SECRETARY OF. THE INTERIOR. 


[Mr. Davis during a leave of absence last winter visited Pretoria and the Boer camps in an entirely unofficial 
capacity. Upon his return to Washington he resigned his office in order that he might freely support the Boer cause 


without embarrassing the government.—EpirTor | 


wae HY do your men all wear 
beards?” JI asked an old 
Boer whom I met in Pre- 
toria. 


“ Because the British don’t give us 
time to shave,” was his reply. 

In one of the field hospitals I found an 
old wounded Boer, who had been in nine 
wars—with natives and British. His 
wife was nursing him, and he hoped to 
get up and fight again in the next battle. 

The British will not conquer this peo- 
ple. When I was with the Boers in 


February last the British had from ten 
to fifteen men to their one, and the odds 
have increased since then, yet the Boers 
will not be conquered. Something will 
happen to end the war leaving the Boers 
their independence. 

The British have no fair claim on their 
land and no just quarrel with them; and 
for Great Britain to trample these most 
gallant Republicans under foot by sheer 
force of numbers would be contrary to 
her own traditions as the mother of free 
institutions and democratic spirit, and 
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revolting to the courage, chivalry and 
generosity of her soldiers. Britain here 
finds herself in the role that Spain played 
in Holland to her own destruction, but 
the British have in them the saving and 
redeeming virtues which the Spanish had 
not, and they will be more fortunate. A 
way of saving their dignity and yet ceas- 
ing the attack will be found. Already 
great numbers of British people want 
the war ended. Our Consul at Pretoria, 
who had just visited England, told me 
last March that there was not an aristo- 
cratic family in all England that was not 
then in mouring because of the Trans- 
vaal war, and matters have grown worse 
since. 

But. the slaughter seen so far will be 
as nothing to that which would ensue be- 
fore Pretoria could be taken. The Boers’ 
capital is finely situated for defensive 
purposes, its fortifications are immensely 
strong, and it is provisioned for years. 
Moreover, all the Boer women who can 
possibly be spared from their homes will 
aid the men in the defense of the capital. 
They are fine markswomen, some as good 
as the men, and when I was in Pretoria 
they were practicing every day with the 
rifle. A few of these women are in the 
trenches now. 

The reason why the Boers are so much 
better marksmen than the British is not 
alone because of their practice. The at- 
mosphere of the Transvaal plays a most 
important part. The air there is very 
clear, and distant objects look near. The 
Boer having been born in the country 
can judge the range of an enemy with 
great accuracy, but the Briton being used 
to the English air underestimates the dis- 
tance and is all at sea about range. 

The Boers are fighting for liberty, it 
is their aspiration, it is their inspiration, 
it is a part of their religion, for it they 
have run away twice before the British 
advance, leaving their homes and their 
property and trekking to an unknown 
wilderness. Now the persistent en- 
croacher has brought them to bay, and 
neither our own fathers nor the Spar- 
tans at Thermopyle or any other war- 
riors with whom history acquaints us 
have ever defended their homes with 
more unfaltering courage. If they are 
uncivilized, then we are uncivilized, for 
they are just such people as we. Great 
Britain, with her glorious past and 
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mighty present, can afford without in- 
jury to her prestige to retire from the soil 
of these republics, and let them live their 
own way in their own land. 

I went to South Africa without preju- 
dice, enjoyed peculiar facilities for see- 
ing both sides (British and Boer) and 
came away—as any fair minded Amer- 
ican would—with the feeling that the 
Boers are in the right, that they deserve 
our sympathy, and at the least, strict 
neutrality—which we are not observ- 
ing at present, as we are selling the Brit- 
ish army all sorts of supplies, while not 
supplying the Boers. 

Many of the Boers are charming peo- 
ple. The wife of General Cronje is one 
of the most cultured women of the 
Orange Free State, and there are many 
ladies of high education and deep re- 
finement among them. I saw President 
Kruger in his little white cottage, with 
the broad piazza, talking with the poor 
old farmers, who had come to him for 
news of their sons; he had a deep band 
of crape surrounding his high hat. They 
told me how he had planned the battle 
of Colenso. Through an interpreter he 
told me about his admiration for the 
United States, and desire to make his 
country like it. On the following Sun- 
day I found him preaching in the Dopper 
Church. ' Statesman, Warrior, Patriarch. - 
and Father of His People, all these is 
President Kruger, and like our own 
greatest men, he is simple and direct. 

I met General Cronje, who walks with 
bent head and stoop like Von Moltke. 
I found General Joubert, who has since 
died, in his tent, a middle sized, unassum- 
ing, bearded man, in appearance very 
like one of our Western farmers. His 
dear old wife was with him, and his 
deference and affection for her were very 
charming. 

“She will come with me to battle- 
fields,” he said, laughing; “ one of these 
times she will get shot.” 

“The general is getting old,” she ex- 
plained, “and his health is not good. 
He needs some one to look after him.” 

“In one of the battles recently,” re- 
joined the General, “ I looked at a neigh- 
boring kopje, and there was Mrs. Joubert 
sitting on a stone with a spy glass watch- 
ing the firing.”’ 

Joubert remarked that after my long 
ride I must be in need of refreshment. 
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So he sent out and got me a glass of— 
mulk. 

Advancing civilization owes it to pos- 
terity to preserve these republics; it is 
especially our business because of our 
history and our principles, and it is to 
the interest of Great Britain herself that 
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she shall not conquer, because to blot 
out these republics and exterminate their 
brave defenders would be to destroy the 
foundations of her own constitution and 
sully the brightest pages of her own his- 
tory. 
The Boers must win, 
WasuincTon, D. C, 


The Religious Question in the Philippines. 


By Gen. Thomas M. Anderson, U S.A. 


[It will be, remembered that General Anderson commanded the first expedition to the Philippines.—Epiror. ] 


HAVE been requested by some in- 
| fluential Filipinos to make a state- 

ment in their behalf. They profess 
to wish to see a just and stable govern- 
ment established in the Philippines under 
American administration. 
ment is in effect that they believe a ma- 
jority of their people wish to see peace 
restored and some form of autonomous 
government inaugurated for them by us. 
Such a government, they say, will be ac- 
cepted in good faith. But they assert, 


and this is the gravamen of the matter, ’ 


that while there is a bitter feeling against 
certain religious orders, nevertheless, the 
great mass of the people of the islands 
are sincere Roman Catholics, and that 
any attempt on the part of our Govern- 
ment to encourage a crusade against 
their religion would arouse a bitter and 
fanatical spirit of opposition. This, they 
submit, might become so widespread and 
intense as to rekindle the fires of insur- 
rection and bring about the most deplor- 
able of all wars, a religious war. My 
friends, for such I believe them to be, say 
they fear and dread this and sincerely 
deprecate it. So far by request. 

I now beg leave to submit a few state- 
ments in explanation. — 

We, of course, all know that our Gov- 
ernment does not interfere in religious 
controversies or contentions. Yet it 
seems hard for the Filipinos to believe 
this. They cannot understand that there 
can be any movement without govern- 
ment initiative. Just as soon as a mis- 
sionary movement is set on foot to con- 
vert the Filipinos from Catholicism, so 
soon will the Filipino people jump at 
the conclusion that our Government 
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has directed the crusade. The idea will 
be spread by professional revolutionists 
and’ fanatical friars. .This/amay seem 
absurd to us, but not to a people accus- 
tomed to a union of Church and State 
and to a dominance of Church influence. 
It is true they wish to confiscate the 
Chuch property and to expel the Span- 
ish friars. Under the term friars they 
include all the regular orders except the 
Jesuits. They claim that they object to 
the abuse and not to the use of religious 
administration, to gross maladminis- 
tration and oppression on the part of the 
clergy, not to the doctrines of the Church. 
In fact, there are no more devout and 
sincere Roman Catholics than the native 
Filipinos. It is stated, and it is true, that 
some of the Spanish friars have charged 
exorbitant fees for marriages or burials. 
Yet I know that there is no class of men 
who would condemn such a practice more 
than the Catholic clergy of our country. 

There are many good priests in the 
Philippines, and some, unfortunately, 
who are licenticus. The Catholics of 
America will make a great mistake if they 
condone or defend the bad. 

Let us give them all credit for the good 
they have done in the past. They have 
certainly been more successful in civiliz- 
ing the Filipinos than we have been in 
civilizing our Indians. But as an unfor- 
tunate result of State bounty, they have ° 
given their support to an administration 
unjust and cruel in a superlative degree. 

Returning to the consideration of our 
Filipino appeal, it may be confidently as- 
serted that while our Government will 
not support missionary effort, it cannot 
interfere, 
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It is better for any nation to have as 
many church organizations as the diverse 
character of its people may require. Op- 
position stimulates zeal in Christian en- 
deavor, as in every other form of work. 
But I trust that Protestant missionaries 
who may attempt to proselytize the Fil- 
ipinos will have the good sense not to 
abuse ar nnsrepresent theirreligious faith, 
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which is endeared to them by the tradi- 
tions of three hundred years. And, above 
all, let them keep clear of the controversy 
which is bound to arise over the question 
of Church lands. Let the Filipinos set- 
tle that contention among themselves. 
That with them is a noli me tangere prob- 
lem. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


A Real Philanthropy. 


By Jacob A. Riis. 


AutTuHor oF “‘ How THE OTHER Hate Lives,” ‘'A Ten Years War,” Etc. 


‘If thy brother be waxen poor and fallen in decay with thee, then thou shalt relieve him: yea, tho he be a 
stranger or a sojourner, that he may live with thee. Take thou no usury of him, or increase.’”—LEV. XXV. 35, 36. 


CAME across a sermon preached 
from this text, in an unlikely spot, 
the other day. “ Unlikely,” is in 

the nature of a personal confession. I 
mean that I did not expect it there; 
which was entirely my own fault. I had 
had evidence enough that ought have 
made me look for it just where I found 
it. It is a familiar experience that the 
tenderest charity is found among those 
who have the least to give. Perhaps it 
is because it is so perfectly natural. 
Men make out the brotherhood more 
easily when starving together. Any way, 
it is a fact, familiar enough, and as often 
forgotten. 

The unlikely spot was an East Broad- 
way basement. A brass plate on the 
wall bore the words, Gemilath Chasodim 
Association, which, rendered into Eng- 
lish, means Free lLoan~ Association. 
Right in the heart of Jewry I had come 
upon a place where the word brother had 
a meaning so old that it was fairly new. 
““Waxen poor, or fallen in decay.” All 
about were the signs of it. The block 
on East Broadway still bore some of 
the marks of a better day. It was 
rather opulent by comparison with the 
neighborhood. But crowding it on 
every side were the tenements of the 
wretchedly poor, of the sweater’s hordes, 
of the hopeless, one was tempted to say 
but for the dawn of a brighter to-morrow 
in the playground down on the corner, 
whence came the shouts of a hundred 
youngsters romping at their games. 
With the street boy given a chance to 
play ball without fear of the policeman, 
the very slum itself is not hopeless. 


“Take thou no usury of him.” I sat 
and listened to the story of the Gemi- 
lath Chasodim, studying the while the 
strong face of the Russian Jew who told 
it. Dark and heavy-browed, yet with 
kindly brown eyes and that suggestion of 
sober fun in their depths that always 
tells of a man good to tie to. He told 
me nothing of himself, and I looked in 
vain for his name in a list of directors 
and officers. I heard afterward that it 
was his wish it should be so. He had 
given up a prosperous business that had 
earned him a fortune, to devote his time 
and his life to his fellow men; had done it 
deliberately of set purpose. So did M. 
Rabinowitz read the law of Moses. 

It was in the winter of 1892 that nine 
Russian Jews, small storekeepers, met 
‘to consider ways and means by which 
to reduce the practice of beggary, to en- 
courage self-support among the poor and 
prevent their sinking into pauperism and 
becoming a charge upon the commu- 
nity.” The Hebrew Gemilath Chasodim 
Association was the outcome of their de- 
liberations. It was organized then and 
there, with a capital of $95, put in by the 
nine. ‘‘ The object of the society,” says 
its constitution, “shall be to loan money 
to poor people without charging any in- 
terest, or any expense whatsoever. Its 
capital shall never be used for any other 
purpose.” The pledge has been kept. 
To-day, after eight years, the $95 have 
grown into $35,000, and quite a quarter 
of a million dollars has been lent to near- 
ly 20,000 persons in extreme need. Not 
one of them has paid a single cent for 
the use of the money, and so few have 
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failed to keep their promise to pay it 
back that the losses from bad debts on 
the association’s ledgers foot up less 
than one per cent. 

waver. tho eshepa wstrangen..) (ine 
hears off and on of the Jews being clan- 
nish, a curious charge for Christians to 
make after branding them and herding 
them in the Ghettos of the world more 
than a thousand years. These were not. 
Their money was, and is, lent to men in 
needy Gentile*or Jew... -I[itnd among 
them in a specimen year American, Eng- 
lish, French, Dutch, German and Italian 
borrowers, and three Swedes and eleven 
Turks. Most of them were peddlers, 
small tradesmen whom a loan of from 
five to fifty dollars—those are the limits 
—enabled to support their families, and 
so saved to useful citizenship. ‘“ We 
do not lend money to be directly eaten 
up,’ said the President in his last year’s 
address. Help to self-help is the wise 
plan of this society. The borrower 
pledged nothing but his faith, and he 
kept that. It is suggestive of the kind 
of stone that was lifted, to find nearly a 
hundred students receiving help in a sin- 
gle year to enable them to pursue their 
studies. They asked and received no 
alms. Throughout it was a business 
transaction, the one element lacking be- 
ing profit to the lender. The only profit 
that accrued from the society’s transac- 
tions was to Uncle Sam. Since the 
Spanish war he has collected a fee of 
four cents from every borrower in the 
form of stamps for his note and check. 

To have an office and to do business 
costs money. The Gemilath Chasodim 
is at an annual outlay of some $2,800. 
It all comes out of the fees of its eleven 
hundred and odd members, and leaves a 
surplus besides. It rather surprises one 
to find on the roll of members a few 
Gentile names; not so to discover that 
the one local member who has con- 
tributed nearly half the capital. of the 
concern is the Jewish banker, Jacob H. 
Schiff, whose hands never grow weary 
of well-doing. The Baroness de Hirsch 
reached a helping hand across the sea to 
prop up also this beneficence. 

The roll of members anysone may in- 
spect; the list of borrowers not. They 
are known only to the indorses of each 
who stand surety, to the officer who in- 
vestigates, and to the Executive Com- 
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mittee, which grants the loan. ‘To it is 
attached the condition that it must be 
paid back in ten weeks. With the last 
of these the slate is wiped clean, and 
the transaction forgotten. The man is 
on his feet. The pawnshop has been 
shut out, and with it hopeless disaster. 
A hundred carpenters so saved their 
tools and their jobs in the year the rec- 
ord of. which lies before me, thirty-nine 
machinists, forty-six jewelers and ninety 
shoemakers. Two hundred and eigh- 
teen small dealers in coal and wood, 
nearly seven hundred push-cart ped-. 
dlers and six hundred tailors. and 
cloak-makers got a start, became self- 
sustaining members of the community, 
and, in turn, contributors to the fund, 
that others might be helped. Twenty 
thousand, all told, in eight years; that is 
the record. 

It is all thére is to tell. And it is new 
only here. I am told that in every Rus- 
sian village there is a Gemilath Chaso- 
dim run on the same lines. New or 
old, does it not preach a sermon to us 
who sometimes find it hard to let these 
‘ strangers live with us ” as neighbors? 

In the little town where I was a child 
there lived in those days a Jewish family, | 
the only one; tradespeople, gentle and 
friendly, who on all points of social con- 
tact were one with their neighbors. 
There lived also a Gentile woman of 
wealth, who fed the poor and clothed 
them, a truly good Christian woman of 
old Lutheran stock and narrow as that 
can be. The Jewess and the Christian 
were old friends. But one day they 
strayed upon ‘dangerous ground. The 
Jewess, perceiving it, tried to turn the 
conversation from the religious topic. 

“Well, well, dear Mrs. G—,”’ she 
said, soothingly, “Some day when we 
meet in heaven we shall all know better.” 

Mrs. G.’s answer lives yet in my mem- 


ory. She bristled visibly as she deliv- 
ered it. 
“What? Our heaven! No, indeed! 


Mrs. K., we may be good friends here, 
but there—really, you will have to ex-~ 
cuse me.” 

She was my own, and kin at that. 
Forty years have passed since. But 
sometimes yet I catch myself asking the 
question mentally: “Which of these 
would you call neighbor?” \ 
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The Attack on the Westminster Confession. 


By Prat, Es. slosson, 


Or THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING. 


T is a noticeable thing about popular 
movements that the aim is usually 
good, but the arguments for it are 

generally wrong. This seems to be the 
case with the demand so loudly expressed 
in the daily papers for the revision or 
abandonment of the Westminister Stand- 
ards. It is certainly objectionable that 
all the ministers and elders of the Pres- 
byterian Church be required to express 
implicit belief in any one long and de- 
tailed system of theology written in ob- 
solete phraseology and composed under 
circumstances widely different from 
those of to-day. But many of the points 
against which the attack is commonly di- 
rected are essentially invulnerable. 

For example, the idea of predestina- 
tion especially rouses the wrath of “ the 
man in the street,” for he thinks that it 
means that some one is making him do 
- something that he does not want to do. 
Predestination, which is the theological 
expression for what rationalists call de- 
terminism, was accepted in the seven- 
teenth century as a matter of faith, as a 
necessary corollary from the conception 
of God. Now it is a part of our scien- 
tific knowledge, as completely proved by 
experimental evidence as any universal 
law can be. Altho chance still lingers as 
a popular superstition, it is no longer 
considered a rational hypothesis. Those 
theologians who saw God only in the un- 
usual, the arbitrary and the inexplicable 
have been fighting a losing battle for 
four hundred years. They have been 
successively driven by the advance of 
human knowledge from astronomy to 
physics, to chemistry, to biology, to 
psychology and can no longer hold their 
last position. They denied God had any- 
thing to do with phenomena that were 
uniform and comprehensible, and so their 
God, who could only exist in darkness 
and chaos, is being gradually driven from 
the universe. Modern science is thor- 
oughly Calvinistic as far as it goes. It 
finds phenomena unaffected by differ- 
ences of time and space, and that the laws 
of nature are uniform and _ universal. 


Why this is so science cannot tell. The 
answer of faith is that the laws of na- 
ture are immutable because they are the 
expression of the eternal will of God, who 
is the same yesterday, to-day and forever, 
and in whom there is no variableness 
neither shadow of turning. 

It is frequently said that predestina- 
tion or the reign of law is destructive to 
‘free will.’ And so it is if we have the 
common conception of that fallacious 
phrase. The “ free will” that the ordi- 
nary man thinks he has, and must have 
in order to be good, is causeless action, 
choice without motives and decision with- 
out regard to past life or future conse- 
quences. This is indeed contrary to any 
rational theory of the universe, theolog- 
ical or materialistic. Denial of this kind 
of “ free will’’ does not, however, mean 
that a man is forced to do what he does 
not want to do. On the contrary, it 
means that he cannot do voluntarily what 
he does not want to do—that is, that his 
voluntary acts are controlled by his char- 
acter, desires, beliefs, temperament, rea- 
son; in short, by his whole personality, 
just as much-as the movement of the 
earth is controlled by the forces acting 
upon it. I do not know what anybody 
wants with a will that is not so con- 
trolled and directed, nor what he would 
do with such a will if he had it. There 
could be no moral responsibility if, such 
a conception of the will were correct. If 
we are not able to influence the will— 
that is, if it is not in causal connection 
with preceding events like everything else 
in the world, then is our preaching vain, 
all instruction useless, good ‘examples 
cannot be followed, and a previously 
good character is no protection in the 
hour of temptation, and the world is 
morally a chaos. But if by freedom of 
the will we mean, as Aristotle defines it, 
freedom from external compulsion, then 
the Westminster Confession is right in 
holding that there is no incompatibility 
with predestination. Freedom from one’s 
self no one really desires, 

Another point of attack on the West- 
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minster Confession is its bold declara- 
tion of the omnipotence of God in view 
of the fact that evil and pain exist in this 
world and possibly also in the next, al- 
tho we do not know so much about the 
next world as our forefathers thought 
they did. The chief argument advanced 
against this doctrine is that it is an un- 
pleasant thought. This is an age when 
only the Gospel of the Agreeable is per- 
mitted to be preached. Mention of sin 
and suffering is tabooed from the pulpit 
as it is from polite society. Such topics 
are only for scientific. works and veritis- 
tic novels. Since the universe was made 
to please us (no one disputes this nowa- 
days) whatever is unpleasant to us is not 
true. We say of a new doctrine “ it ap- 
peals to my reason,” but what we really 
mean is that “it agrees with my taste.” 
So for the most part we ignore the prob- 
lem of evil as completely as possible and 
avoid any attempts to solve the diff- 
culty. Still our children who do not 
know any better will ask the old ques- 
tion, “ Why does not God kill the devil? ” 
and we can answer it in only two ways, 
“ He cannot,” or, ‘‘ He will not.” If we 
give the former answer we are Armin- 
ians; if the latter we are Calvinists. Un- 
questionably the popular theology, more 
often implied than expressed, tends to 
limit the power of God rather than to 
make him, however indirectly, responsible 
for the wickedness of the world. The 
prevalent idea of God, frequently ex- 
pressed in prayers and sermons, is that 
he is a well intentioned person who we 
hope will somehow and some time—tho 
it does not look much like it now—prove 
to be a little stronger than the devil. The 
Calvinistic faith is that “all things work 
together for good to them that love God, 
to them who are called according to his 
purpose.” 

Now, why the Almighty did not create 
a universe without sin and suffering is 
not necessarily a blasphemous question, 
it is only a foolish one. It is ruled out 
of the court of reason as irrelevant, in- 
competent and immaterial. It is like ask- 
ing why two and two make four. We 
may hope by hard study to find out some- 
thing of what God does, we can never 
find out the why of anything. 

The popular cry that an omnipotent 
God who permits the wickedness and mis- 
ery that we see around us is “a monster 
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of injustice,” is probably the most im- 
pudent statement ever made by man. 
‘“ Shall not the judge of all the earth do 
right?’ A man who is not able to es- 
timate exactly the character of Czesar be- 
cause the circumstances of the time were 
so different, who cannot say for certain 
just what should be the conduct of a new 
convert in China, who fears to judge 
his neighbor because he cannot put him- 
self in his place, who does not know what 
is right for himself in every case, yet 
presumes to dictate a code of morality for 
the Almighty and demand that he con- 
form to the ethics in fashion in his cen- 
tury, his country, his church and his so- 
cial set! 

I have no intention of eulogizing the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. I 
have never been able to subscribe to it 
myself, and-do not see how any one else 
can. But it seems to me to embody doc- 
trine much needed in our time. It is the 
only purely monotheistic creed in Christ- 
endom. It teaches the greatness, the im- 
mutability and the justice of God, and 
these are rarely preached to-day. Hu- 
mility has gone out of fashion, the in- 
dividual is magnified, and the greatness 
of man is the theme of our sermons. 
Theological conceptions change with po- 
litical ; and the God of many persons now 
is a constitutional monarch whose ac- © 
tions are controlled by some charter he 
has granted in the past; or is a “ President 
of the Universe,” which vor populi, ex- 
pressed by the newspapers, elects for each 
new generation. I do not like a demo- 
cratic theology myself. 

If it is necessary to formulate a sys- 
tem of theology which shall be binding 
on the whole Church, I would rather 
trust the divines who assembled in West- 
minster Abbey in 1643 than those who 
meet in St. Louis in 1900. I find noth- 
ing so unbelievable in the Standards as 
some of the deliverances of recent As- 
semblies. The Westminster Confession 
is at least clear, logical and courageous ; 
and it is to be feared that a creed con- 
structed now would be, none of these. 
Nor is the Confession adapted to patch- 
ing and trimming. You might as well 
try to fix over a quartz crystal because 
you do not like hexagons. 

Let the Westminster Standards re- 
main intact as a relic of the time when 
theology was a science instead of an art 
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as itis now. Let subscription to it, if re- 
quired at all, be in the way men subscribe 
to a political platform with the prin- 
ciples of which they are in the main 
agreed, altho they may not like all the 
planks nor their wording. Then every 
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man in the Church can exercise the in- 
alienable privilege of the Protestant of 
constructing his own creed and of revis- 
ing it whenever a new idea gets control 
of a majority of his brains. 

LaRAMIE, Wyo. 


Revision of the Confession. 
By Prof. John T. Duffield, D.D., of Princeton University. 


N determining the question of Revi- 

| sion of the Confession the following 

facts should receive unprejudiced 
and appreciative consideration. 

1. As stated in the original Plan of 
Reunion of the Old and New School 
Churches, there are “ various methods 
of viewing, stating, explaining and illus- 
trating the doctrines of the Confession 
which do not impair the integrity of the 
Reformed or Calvinistic system.”’ There 
were different forms of statement held 
and advocated by different members of 
the Westminster Assembly. 

2. While all who hold the Calvinistic 
_ system accept the Scriptural doctrine of 
Election there was in the Westminster 
Assembly, and has been since among 
orthodox theologians, diversity of opin- 
ion as to the order of the divine de- 
crees, and the associated doctrine, the 
extent of the atonement. By the order 
of the decrees it meant simply our con- 
ception of the logical order of decrees 
that chronologically were simultaneous. 
Are we to conceive of the decree of elec- 
tion as preceding or succeeding the de- 
cree to permit the fall? The former 
view is known as supralapsarian, the lat- 
ter as sub- or infra-lapsarian. In ref- 
erence to the Westminster Assembly Dr. 
Charles Hodge says: 

“Twisse, the Prolocutor of that ven- 
erable body, was a zealous supralapsa- 
rian; the great majority of the Assembly, 
however, were on the other side. The 
symbols of that Assembly, while they 
clearly imply infralapsarianism, were yet 
so framed as to avoid giving offense to 
‘those who adopted the supralapsarian 
Peony Lheology/s Vol. JT} \\p. 317%) 
Whatever the explanation, the doctrine 
in question as stated in the Confession is 
stated as a supralapsarian would state it, 


and its place in the Confession is where 
a supralapsarian would place it. 

3. With the single exception, if it can 
be called an exception, of the “ Articles 
of Religion,’ adopted by the Irish Epis- 
copal Church in 1615, and superseded by 
the adoption of the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the English Church in 1635, the state- 
ment of the doctrine of Predestination in 
the Westminster Confession differs from 
the statement of that doctrine im the 
other Calvinistic Confessions of the Ref- 
ormation—and we might add the state- 
ment in the Shorter Catechism. The 
Confessions referred to are the Gallican 
or French Confession of 1559, the draft 
of which, it is said, was prepared by Cal- 
vin; the Belgic Confession of 1561, a 
doctrinal standard of the Reformed 
Church in Belgium, Holland and the 
United States; the Canons of the Synod 
of Dort adopted in 1615, the prominent 
doctrinal standard of the Reformed 
Churches just mentioned; the second 
Helvetic Confession of 1675. The Syn- 
od of Dort was virtually an Ecumen- 
ical Council of the Calvinistic Churches 
of that day. It consisted of represent- 
atives from the Reformed Churches of 
Holland and Belgium, with delegates 
from the Calvinistic Churches of France, 
Switzerland, Germany, England and 
Scotland. 

4. On the particular point in question 
the Westminster Confession does not, 
while the other Calvinistic Confessions 
do, express the common faith of the - 
Presbyterian Church at the present 
day. 

Dr. Hodge says: “ The supralapsarian 
scheme is not consistent with the Scrip- 
tural exhibition of the character of God. 
He is declared to be a God of mercy and 
justice. But it is not compatible with 
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those divine attributes that men should 
be foreordained to misery and eternal 
death as innocent—that is, before they 
had apostatized from God.” (Theology, 
VOL prs toie : 

5. As the Confessional statement in 
question is indefensible, does not express 
the faith of the Church, is to many of 
unquestionable orthodoxy highly offen- 
sive, and subjects the Calvinistic system 
to unfounded criticism and unmerited 
odium, in 1889 sixteen Presbyteries over- 
- tured the Assembly to take such action 
as might be necessary to revise that state- 
ment. In response to these overtures, 
the Assembly submitted to the Presby- 
teries the following questions: “ Do you 
desire a revision of the Confession of 
Faith? If so, in what respect and to 
what extent?” 

Of the two hundred and thirteen Pres- 
byteries one hundred and thirty-four an- 
swered the main question in the affirma- 


tive—that is, two-thirds of the Presby- 


teries expressed a desire for a revision of 
the Confession. 

6. A committee of fifteen ministers 
and ten elders was accordingly appointed 
to revise the Confession. To secure a 
committee representative of different 
sections of the Church, different forms 
of statement of Calvinistic doctrine, and 
different views om the subject of revi- 
sion, by the direction of the Assembly a 
committee of one from each Synod was 
appointed by the Moderator to nominate 
the Committee on Revision. The fol- 
lowing ministers and elders, exception- 
ally qualified for the grave responsibility, 
were accordingly nominated and appoint- 
ed: Dr. Green, of Princeton Seminary ; 
Dr. Hastings, of Union; Dr. Riddle, of 
Allegheny ; Dr. Beecher, of Auburn; Dr. 
Morris, of Lane; Dr. Herrick Johnson, 
of McCormick; Dr. Alexander, of San 
Francisco; Dr. Patton, of Princeton 
University; the Moderator, Dr. Moore; 
the retiring Moderator, Dr. Wm. C. Rob- 
erts; Dr. Van Dyke, of Brooklyn; Dr. 
Erskine, of Newville, Pa.; Dr. Leftwich, 
of Baltimore; Dr. Nicholls, of St. Louis; 
Dr. Burkhalter, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Justice Strong, Senator McMillan, Judge 
Hand, Judge Sayler, Hon. E. E. White, 
Winthrop S. Gilman, William Ernest, 
Barker Gummere, Charles M. Charnley, 
George Junkin. Dr. Hastings and Mr. 
Gummere having declined their appoint- 
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ments, the vacancies were filled by the 
appointment of Dr. Robert R. Booth and 
Morris Stratton. The committee dis- 
charged the difficult and delicate duty 
assigned them with painstaking patience, 
assiduity and fidelity. They reported 
progress to the Assembly of ’91 and 
tentatively proposed certain changes to 
be submitted to the Presbyteries for sug- 
gestions of amendment, addition or omis- 
sion. They made a final report to the 
Assembly of ’92 recommending twenty- 
eight changes in the Confession to be 
submitted to the Presbyteries for their 
approval or disapproval. The substan- 
tial unanimity of the committee in their 
conclusions, constituted as the Revision 
Committee was, is a fact of exceeding 
interest and importance. In  subscrib- 
ing the report each member of the com- 
mittee stated which of the proposed 
changes, if any, did not have his ap- 
proval. Of the twenty-four members 
of the committee (the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the lamented death of Dr. Van 
Dyke having not been filled) twelve ap- 
proved of the entire twenty-eight 
changes proposed, three of the commit- 
tee approved of all the proposed changes 
but one, three of all but two, two of all 
but three, two of all but four. One of 
the committee disapproved of seven, one 
of twelve. The entire committee united 
in the statement that “altho the changes 
recommended are numerous and impor- 
tant, yet none of them, if adopted, will, in 
the judgment of the committee, impair in 
any way the Reformed or Calvinistic sys- 
tem of doctrine contained in the Con- 
fession.” The changes proposed were 
submitted to the Presbyteries by the As- 
sembly. 

7. At this meeting of the Assembly a 
new chapter, on “ Amendments of the 
Constitution,” was added to the Form of 
Government. It prescribed that to 
amend the Confession of Faith amend- 
ments should be proposed by a commit- 
tee of fifteen, appointed by the Assembly, 
not more than two from any one Synod. 
It so happened that the Revision Com- 
mittee contained four from one Synod 
and three from each of,two others. In 
discussing the proposed revision the op- 
ponents of revision raised the issue that 
the Revision Committee was not consti- 
tuted constitutionally, and that their 
recommendations if adopted would be 
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invalid. It also so happened that the 
case of Dr. Briggs, which had been agi- 
tating the Church for several years, was 
to be decided by the Assembly of ’93. 
Some who were not opposed to revision 
felt that changes in the Confession at 
that crisis would be untimely. Under 
these circumstances fifteen Presbyteries 
made no report on revision, seventeen 
reported they had taken no action on ac- 
count of the doubtful constitutionality of 
the Revision Committee, and thirteen 
that they had taken no action without as- 
signing any reason. 
one hundred and seventy-five Presby- 
teries all but three of the twenty-eight 
changes proposed were approved by de- 
cided majorities—in many instances ap- 
proximating two-thirds of the voting 
Presbyteries. 

The result indicated that had the revi- 
sion been made by a committee of un- 
questionable constitutionality and not 
handicapped by a concurrent trial for 
heresy, more than a score of the changes 
proposed would in all probability have 
been approved by the majority required 
for their adoption, two-thirds of the en- 
tire members of Presbyteries. No one 
of the amendments having received the 
required majority, the Confession re- 
mained unchanged. 

8. If the doctrinal Standard of a Con- 
fessional Church means—as it should 
mean—an accurate statement so far as 
practicable of the actual faith of the 
Church, then the Confession amended by 
the changes recommended by a commit- 
tee so eminent and representative, and 
approved by a majority of the voting 
Presbyteries—this and not the unrevised 
Confession is the doctrinal Standard of 
the Presbyterian Church of the present 
day. It states the Calvinistic system as 
the Presbyterian ministry of to-day are 
expected to hold and teach it. In a trial 
for heresy the Confession thus amended 
would be accepted as the test of ortho- 
doxy. The present status therefore of 
our nominal Standard cannot be perma- 
nent. It is anomalous, indefensible, un- 
tenable. Agitation for a change is irre- 
pressible because reasonable, and will 
continue until the present condition, 
which is one of unstable equilibrium, is 
made stable by making the form corre- 
spond to the fact, the nominal Standard 
of doctrine a statement as accurate as 
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practicable of the actual faith of the 


‘Church. 


Subscription to “the system of doc- 
trine’”’ does not relieve the situation. It 
does not promote orthodoxy in either 
theology or ethics to require the sub- 
scription to a doctrinal Standard con- 
taining nyper-Calvinistic statements 
with the understanding that they may 
be repudiated. 

The facts above cited would seem to 
justify the conclusion that the interests 
of the truth and the peace of the Church 
would be promoted by referring the re- 
port of the Revision Committee of ’92 to 
a Revision Committee constitutionally 
constituted, to consider and to report to 
the next Assembly with such alterations, 
additions or omissions as may be deemed 
advisable, to be submitted to the Presby- 
teries for their approval or disapproval. 

g. The alternative proposition is a new 
creed, and*®specifically a creed that is 
«enc. By this we presume is meant 
a creed acceptable to those who do not 
hold the Calvinistic system nor the Con- 
fessional doctrine of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. Scarce thirty years ago 
the Old and New School Churches united 
on the doctrinal basis of the Confession 
and the Catechisms. Within twenty 
years after the Reunion the leader of the 
self-styled “ progressives ” in the Church 
announced that “the great sin of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches ” 
(including, of course, and pre-eminently 
the Presbyterians) “ was subscription to 
elaborate creeds.’’ He also announced 
that “the time had come to reconstruct 
our theology.” After ten years’ germi- 
nation the fruit of the seed then cast into 
“progressive”? soil is the new creed 
proposition of to-day. It was not orig- 
inally called “irenic,” but, with com- 
mendable frankness, “polemic.” And 
so it is; irenic, indeed, with respect to 
those without the Church, but to those 
within, not only polemic, but revolution- 
ary—as much so as a proposition in the 
Baptist Church to allow the baptism of 
infants, and by sprinkling, or in the Epis- 
copal Church to acknowledge the parity 
of the clergy. 

_It proposes that the Presbyterian 
Church abandon her historic position, 
encase in a museum or bury with due 
honor the standards under which she has 


won her many victories, and henceforth 
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fight under a new flag—new, indeed, to 
Presbyterians, but one which has a his- 
tory, and that history not such as to give 
it a claim superior to our old war-worn 
banners on the loyalty of Christ’s faith- 
ful followers. The answer to this propo- 
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sition has been given in the action of our 


‘Confessional Church during the last dec- 


ade, and emphatically in the solemn and 
unanimous deliverance of the last As- 
sembly. 


Princeton, N. J. 


The Prospect in’ Fiction. 


By Maurice Thompson. 


HE opening of a new century may 
be the beginning of a literary rev- 
olution. Since the revival of art 

and letters in Europe at the close of the 
dark ages there have been many com- 
plete turns of the wheel of public taste. 
Some critics have thought ,that these 
changes are to be referred to the influ- 
ence of certain master minds whose nat- 
ural bent was in the direction which they 
forced the popular taste to take. Others 
have accounted for extreme and sudden 
reversals of prevailing literary and ar- 
tistic currents on the ground that the 
spirit of the world has its cycles of move- 
ment, its rings of growth, like those of 
a tree, and that the prevailing aspira- 
tion of civilization controls the move- 
ments of the master genius, who does no 
more than give artistic utterance to that 
aspiration. 

Just how deep and powerful the pres- 
ent distinct movement toward a romantic 
revival may be no one can tell. Many 
facts, however, point to a veering of pop- 
ular interest from the fiction of charac- 
ter analysis and social problems to the 
historical novel and the romance of he- 
roic adventure. We have had a period 
of intense, not to say morbid, introver- 
sion directed mainly upon diseases of the 
social, domestic, political and religious 
life of the: world. It may be that, like 
all other currents of interest when turned 
upon insoluble problems, this rush of 
inquiry, this strain of exploitation, has 
about run its course. The public mind 
may be tired of contemplating the ir- 
remediable weaknesses and ancient cor- 
ruptions to which human nature is heir. 
The time may be at hand when in the 
economy of the world’s organism there 


must be a renewal of that substance of 
life and character which is fed through 
the imagination. Science has overflowed 
its boundary, and for many years past 
has been sophisticating fiction and poetry 
and insinuating itself into the very pores 
of religion. Probably this overflow has 
a limit, just where we cannot say, and it 
may be expected that when the limit shall 
be reached there will be refluence and 
undertow. At the present moment the 
air, so to say, is full of those indefinable 
indications of a great general change in 
the trend of public curiosity and taste. 

Unquestionably mere commercial con- 
siderations are not of highest value in 
making the reckonings of literature; but 
in our age the commercial energy does 
fill one of the tubes—a very important 
and influential one—in the thermometer 
of success, a success, resent it as we may, 
not to be separated from its sordid con- 
nections. Great commercial interest 
seems to be turned or turning from the 
novel of commonplace life and the story 
of the analysis of crime and filth to the 
historical romance, the story of heroism 
and the tale of adventure. People seem 
to be interested as never before in the in- 
terpretation of history. It may be that 
signs in the air of great world changes 
have set all minds more or less to feeling 
out for precedents and examples by 
which to measure the future’s probabili- 
ties. Has a whiff of freshness been let 
into the world’s imagination by a sud- 
den rent made in the order of things? 

A few years ago the stories of Zola, 
Tolstoi and Ibsen fairly controlled book 
commerce. Certain critics saw no pos- 
sibility of a return to Scott, Dumas, Dick- 
ens and Thackeray. As for Victor Hugo, 
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he was made fun of. At the present mo- 
ment there appears to be a strong reac- 
tion in the book market, and we see his- 
torical romances selling as even Zola’s 
worst novels never sold. Nor are these 
immensely popular historical romances 
mere cheap trash ground out for a con- 
scienceless master of the markets. Some 
of the most popular are not only good 
historical stories as such, but excellent 
literature, admirable art, as well. But 
ten years ago, nay, five, these same ro- 
mances could not have been forced upon 
the public. Toa marked extent, as might 
be inferred, there appears to be a falling 
off in the interest once so violently in 
favor of what may, without disrespect, 
be called fiction of commonplace life. 
In a word, whether momentary or of 
grave import, there seems to be a turning 
of the public face from the masters re- 
cently idolized toward a new set of lead- 
ers and a fresh form of art. We may 
not predict the extent of the revolution, 
or the outcome of it. Art is long; it is 
just as fixed and just as fitful as human 
nature, just as mobile as human taste, 
just as sensitive to conditions of civiliza- 
tion as the thermometer to the air’s tem- 
perature. If the map of the world: and 
the atmosphere of civilization are chang- 
ing radically, a corresponding change in 
art should not be surprising. Will the 
new point of view and the new attitude 
of genius insure to us a fresh interpreta- 
tion of history through the historical ro- 
mance, the historical drama and poems 
taking, from a new starting point, a 
course similar to those of Homer, Dante, 
Milton and Hugo? Of course, in order 
to be vital and enduring the new roman- 
tic wave must not be a mere return to 
the recipe of a dead age. A revival of 
romance to be important must be a new 
aspiration of civilization, not a mere in- 
difference to a form of art with which 
taste has become satiated and cloyed. If 
we may judge a turn of taste by the cold 
facts indicating what the public is de- 
manding, there is a basis for judgment 
in the commercial returns, which show 
that at present the novels most in de- 
mand are: 

Miss Johnston’s “To Have and to 
Hold,” Miss Cholmondeley’s “ Red Pot- 
tage,’ Mr. Ford’s, “Janice Meredith,” 
Mr. Churchill’s “ Richard Carvel,’ Mr. 
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Crawford’s “ Via Crucis,” and Mr. Ma- 
jor’s ““ When Knighthood was in Flow- 
er.” 

All of these books, savé one, are his- 
torical novels. All are romances, as dis- 
tinguished from the novel of manners 
and from the analytical didactic story. | 
All, save two, are noteworthy as excel- 
lent literature, with the distinct fascina- 
tion of art. All have the holding power 
of genuinely dramatic form and vigor. 
Not one of them owes anything to the 
theory or the processes upon which so- 
called “realism” depends for its chief 
strength. Nor is there one among them 
that can be pointed out as anything like 
a masterpiece. They are simply good 
stories, in the main most takingly told. 
But there is a valuable significance, if we 
could but surely reach it, in the fact that 
they have commanded and are still lead- 
ing so largely the attention of the public. 
One “ David Harum” can be accounted 
for, as we easily account for a “ Ben 
Hur” or a “Looking Backward;”’ but 
the marvelous success of a large number 
of romances and historical novels, all at 
the same time, indicates something gen- 
eral and powerful, if not radical, in the 
sudden turn of taste to that side of art 
which has always been occupied by those 
masters who, after the manner of Ho- 
mer, Shakespeare, Scott, Dumas, Hugo, 
and even Balzac, have depended largely 
upon romantic conditions and the en- 
chantment of distance for the popularity 
of their stories. 

Another sign is worthy of considera- 
These popular romances, at least 
the very best of them, show a regard for 
reality — verisimilitude — without the 
tricks of the “ veritists.” Something of 
the touch found in “ Robinson Crusoe ”’ 
seems to authenticate improbability and 
identify what might easily have been re- 
jected as unknown in experience. This 
goes far to check criticism at points 
where the canons of art and taste seem 
about to be strained beyond safety. But 
it suggests the possibility that art may 
be making its way through an ancient 
barrier to a channel in which the best of 
what we know as realism and the highest 
essentials of imaginative vigor may join 
and combine for a new and great revival 
of true greatness in the novel, the ro- 
mance and the drama. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 


Temperaments 
By Susan Coolidge. 


ACOB BOEHME, Sage and Mystic, wert thou right or wert thou wrong, 
In believing and upholding that all human souls belong 
To some elemental structure, be they weak or be they strong? 


That each separate spirit made is of one element, and shows 
By its power or by its weakness, its unrest or its repose, 
Whether earth, air, fire or water is the Source from which it flows. 


‘Tis a difficult conclusion ; but, as in the jewel’s blue, 
Red and rose and green and amber flash and leap and sparkle through, 
Through your speculative fancy seems to scintillate the true. 


For the variance of the creature whom we call our fellow-man, 
Framed alike in needs and passions, on the self-same human plan, 
Grows more wide, more past-believing, as we study it and scan. 


> 
s 


Ah, the temperaments, the fateful, how they front us and surprise, 
Looking with bewildering distance out of wistful, alien eyes, 
Never drawing any nearer, either to hate or sympathize. 


Eager, dominant, all unresting are the spirits born of Fire, 
Burning with a fitful fever, ever reaching high and higher, 
Shriveling weaker wills before them in the heat of their desire. 


Cool, elusive, fluctuating, hard to fix and strangely fair 
Are the difficult, grievous, grieving souls which born of Water are, 
Ours to-day, not ours to-morrow; never ours to hold and wear. 


Vainly love and passion battle ‘gainst their unresisting chill, 
Like the oar-stroke in the water which the drops make haste to fill, 
The impression melts and wavers, the cool surface fronts us still. 


But the souls of Air! ah, sweetest, rarest of the human kind, 
They the poets are, the singers, making music for the mind, 
Lifting up the weight of living like a fresh and rushing wind. 


And the souls of Earth, dear, steadfast, firm of root and sure of stay, 
Not disdaining commonplaces ; not afraid of every day, 
Taking from the air and water and the sunshine what they may. 


Theirs the dower of happy giving, theirs the heritage of Fate 
Which, when faith has grown to fulness, and the little is made great, 
Brings to love its true rewarding, harvested or soon or late. 


Jacob Boehme, by-gone mystic, gifted with a strange insight, 
As I read your yellowed pages which in former times were white, 
And review my men and women, half I deem that you were right, 
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-Cared For. 


By Margaret H. Eckerson. 


OW lovely the lawn looks, like 
greenest velvet,’ said Miss 
Jane Curtis to her sister Anna 

as the two ladies sat sociably on their 

wide front veranda. “ William takes 
such excellent care of it; he is thorough, 

if slow. Why! Look, Anna. See! A 

dog—a spotted dog in the tuberous be- 

gonias! Where is William? Go along 
out of there!’ and Miss Jane, rising, en- 
ergetically waved her strip of crocheting. 

“Oh, see, Anna! there’s a child there, 

too, she’s actually going in after him. 

She'll ruin the flowers! Why don’t you 

do something, Anna?” 

“Jimmy, Jimmy,” cried a high, sweet 
child voice. ‘‘ Come out from the pretty 
flowers, Jimmy.” She seized the ani- 
mal by his tail, and dragged him uncere- 
moniously to her, then, taking his fat 
spotted body tightly in her arms, the 
strange child came to the veranda and 
smiled confidingly up at the Misses Cur- 
tis. 

“ Jimmy is my dog,” she said. 

“That child is a stranger to me,” said 
Miss Jane, who had reseated herself. “I 
knew just how it would be, Anna, when I 
listened to you and had our fences taken 
down. Everything at the mercy of dogs, 
children and strays. No privacy, nothing. 
Little girl, take your naughty dog and 
go right straight home. Don’t you ever 
let him go in my flower beds again.” 

But instead of obediently turning 
away the child stood staring fascinated- 
ly at Miss Jane. She was a mere slip of 
a thing—dirty and torn—but her eyes 
were a clear, beautiful blue, shaded by 
black, curling lashes, and her short, cur- 
ly hair was the color of corn-silk—she 
looked a mere baby unfit to be wandering 
alone. 

“ How sweet she is!’ said Miss Anna. 
“Don’t speak so cross to her, Jane.” 

Miss Jane looked severely at the 
soiled, torn, blue slip, the out-at-the knees 
stockings, the dusty, buttonless little 
shoes. “ She looks as if she came out of 
a rag-bag. And to be trotting over our 
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lawn with that miserable dog! Go 
home, I say, little girl.”’ 

The child was oblivious of the com- 
mand; her gaze wandered to Miss Anna, 
whose gentle face with its velvety brown 
eves seemed, sto attract her! 9" ‘What 
you done?” she interrogated, pointing a 
plump finger at a crimson cushion Miss 
Anna had been embroidering with roses. 

“Don’t you hear me when I speak?” 
said Miss Curtis, stamping her foot. ‘ Go 
home to your mother.” 

‘“ She’s dead,” said the child, calmly. 
“They took her in a box in a carriage. 
What is dead?” 

“ Poor motherless baby!” cried Anna. 
“ No wonder she’s dirty and ragged and 
running the street. Think of it, Jane, 
no mother. Oh, think of our Osborne 
when he was no bigger than she is. Why, _ 
we never let him out of our sight. He was 
too precious—and this baby running the 
street alone! She surely can’t be four 
years old?” 

“She ain’t, miss.”” It was India who 
spoke, the pretty mulatto maid, trim and 
tidy, who came from out the hall to 
shake out her dust-cloth. “ She’s a reg’- 
lar little tramp, a nice child, too, poor 
baby.” 

Miss Curtis adjusted her glasses. “ Do 
you know where she belongs, India? ” 

“Yes’sm; she is the child of that new 
saloonkeeper in Henry Street. He ain’t 
bin here more’n a couple of months. Her 
mother took sick and died just after they 
moved here. There’s a baby, too. He’s 
put that out to nurse, but he just lets this 
one run the streets all day, you always 
see her taggin’ around with that fox ter- 
rier. It’s just too bad. Seems he don’t 
look after her scarcely a bit.” 

Miss Curtis shrugged her shoulders. 
Henry Street and a saloonkeeper—what 
a combination! 

“My name’s Tessy,” said the child, 
sweetly, confiding. “ His name,” squeez- 
ing the much enduring terrier, “ is 
Jimmy.” 

She stared solemnly at India, whose 
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gay turban was an attraction. ‘“ What’s 
that?’ she asked,. designating it. 

Miss Anna went down the steps, and 
knelt beside her. ‘ Poor, motherless, 
baby. Oh, she ought to have a bath!” 

Jimmy, uneasy at the proximity of a 
stranger, wriggled himself free and 
barked impertinently. Tessy held forth 
her soiled, dimpled hands, gravely scan- 
ning them. ‘“ They’re dirty. My dress 
is dirty. My mamma never washes me 
no more.” 

Miss Anna caught her breath. “ You 
poor, darling baby, would you like to be 
washed and made all clean?”’ 

Tessy nodded solemnly. 

Miss Anna caught the small wayfarer 
up in her arms. ‘“ Come on, India, we’ll 
wash her. Let your dusting be. Let us 
have warm water and soap and towels, 
and you go in the blue room and get 
down the big white box off the top shelf. 
Phere. ares;some (ot) Osborne-saaittie 
dresses in it yet. Come, you darling 
baby ” and ina trice Miss Anna, with 
India and the child, had disappeared 
within the house, Jimmy frisking in their 
rear. 

Miss Curtis stared after them in silent 
amazement. Had Anna really carried 
a child—a remarkably dirty child—a 
Henry Street saloonkeeper’s child up in 
her own room to be washed? Was she 
intending to trick her out in those little 
dresses and skirts of Osborne, that were 
in a sense sacred? 

And she purposed to do this without 
asking her consent, ‘without advising 
with her! Anna had always been ridic- 
ulously impulsive—she was forty years 
young instead of forty years old. 

This must be stopped! 

She put the crochet edging she was 
knitting for the Missionary Fair in her 
black silk workbag, her hands trembling 
with indignation. That dog, too, had 
gone up stairs. A Henry Street saloon- 
keeper’s dog. To what a pretty pass 
were things coming? The earth seemed 
unstable. 

She rustled up the wide, easy stair- 
way. Sounds of child laughter, and 
agitated women’s voices came from out 
the large, sunny room to the right of the 
landing. She pushed the door open to 
see a dimpled little vision, all curves and 
soft roundness, standing in a shallow 
bathtub in the center of the room, with 
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Anna and India on their knees beside it, 
deftly handling washrags and towels, 
and, of all things, the fat terrier curled 
up on the bed! 

Miss Curtis felt as if she would faint. 
She gasped for breath. 

“Qh, Jane!” cried Anna: ~ Isna/she 
a picture for a painter.” Such a perfect 
little body, how soft and sweet and dim- 
pled! Such perfect hands and feet! and 
look, these poor chafed spots that have 
come from want of care! Too bad, isn’t 
it? Hand me the snowflake cream, In- 
dia. Bless the little cherub. It makes 
me think of the old days when we had 
Osborne.” 

“And you are meaning to put these on 
her?” 

Miss Curtis pointed to the small gar- 
ments on a nearby chair. 

“Why, yes; Jane. I have kept them 
simply for sentiment for so long. You 
thought me selfish when I wouldn’t put 
them all in the missionary box. May be 
I was, but they seemed a part of our baby 
boy. Now, I am so glad I have some 
left. You'll see how sweetly Tessy’ll 
look in them. I wouldn’t put those soiled 
things again on her clean, little body. 
Now, India, if you’ll just get thread and 
needle and sew buttons on her little 
shoes. You'll find buttons in that little 
basket on my bureau. Why, Jane, are 
you so displeased?” 

“Yes, I am displeased. Anna Cur- 
tis, you are doing a most quixotic thing. 
What is that child to you that you should 
wash her? She has a father, let him 
see that she is properly cared for. And 
to trick her out in our precious boy’s — 
clothes! And—that dirty dog on your 
bed! I doubt if I am in possession of 
my senses. I am astonished and indig- 
nant.” 

Miss Curtis’ voice trembled. She was 
on the verge of tears as she swept dra- 
matically from the room. Anna looked 
after her, troubled and hurt, while Tessy 
cried, joyously: “Now, I’m clean, 
aunty ; now, wash Jimmy, too.” 

Miss Curtis, too agitated to sit and 
crochet longer on the veranda, went 
down to superintend the dinner prepara- 
tions, and amazed Mary, the kitchen 
maid, by her nervous ways. “ She seems 
clean upset about something, poor old 
lady,” thought Mary who at rosy twenty 
thought sixty a venerable age. “ May be 
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she’s going to have a stroke.”’ And Miss 
Curtis certainly seemed on the verge of 
apoplexy, when, after the. dinner bell 
rang, there came the patter of childish 
feet on the stair, and the high, clear voice 
of the child sounded: 

“Tm going to have my dinner with 
aunty. I’m going to have my dinner.” 

Was that Henry Street child who 
had already caused her so much unhap- 
piness coming to their table? Of what 
was Anna thinking? Had she taken en- 
tire leave of her senses? 

The door opened to admit India, carry- 
ing a black walnut high chair—a treas- 
ured family relic. 

“Miss Anna told me to get it down,” 
she said, apologetically, as she met Miss 
Curtis’s blazing eyes. ‘ The little girl is 
very hungry, and Miss Anna said she 
would give her her dinner. She looks 
very clean and nice now, quite fit to 
come to the table.” 

“Tam going to have my dinner with 
aunty,’ jubilantly cried the white- 
frocked, rosy little maiden who danced 


in, clinging to Anna’s hand. “I’m hun- 
gry. Jimmy is hungry, too.” 
“ India, put that dog out.” Miss Cur- 


tis’ voice had the ring of authority, and 
India obediently ran after the rebellious 
dog that scampered mischievously about 
while Tessy vehemently cried: 

“T want my Jimmy left by me.” 

“No, no, Tessy,” said Anna, quite 
scarlet. “We never have dogs in our 
dining-room. Now bea nice girl and let 
him be taken out. He will be all right.” 

Tessy, abashed, submitted, and Anna 
lifted her to the high chair beside her 
place. Miss Curtis would not make a 
scene before servants, but she was very 
pale, and her voice faltered as she said 
grace. Tessy watched her curiously. 
“ What she done?” she asked, pointing 
a chubby hand toward her. 

To all but Tessy the meal was a pro- 
longed torture. The child, to Anna’s de- 
light, ate daintily and nicely, showing 
she had been trained by her mother to 
table manners. There was no greedi- 
ness, nor awkwardness, neither was there 
any bashfulness about her. 

She accepted the situation in the most 
matter-of-fact way, perfectly at home, as 
if she possessed undisputed rights to be 
dining at The Terrace, one of the most 
aristocratic homes in the town. Miss 
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Curtis was oblivious of her presence. 
This was the first and the last time her 
feelings should be so outraged. 

It was a relief when the coffee and 
cream had been served, and Anna undid 
Tessy’s bib and led her from the room. 
“What she stay for?” queried Tessy, 
pointing a backward finger at Miss Cur- 
tis. 

“ Hush-sh,” said Anna. 

“TI want my Jimmy to have his din- 
ner,” wailed Tessy, and Anna almost 
cuiltily foraged in the kitchen for rem- 
nants for Jimmy, who ate them with 
erateful wags of his tail, and sundry 
erowls, warning Miss Curtis’ pet Angora 
to keep his distance. : 

“And now, dear, you must go home to 
your father,” said Anna, as she took the 
child out on the lawn, but Tessy shook 
her head obdurately. “I want to stay 
here with you, aunty.” 

Miss Anna had intended making some 
long deferred calls that afternoon. She 
certainly could give no more time to-day 
to the child. Poor, motherless baby! 
How soft and clinging her little hand, 
how frank and innocent her clear, dark- 
fringedeyes! And she now must send her 
back to the street, to Henry Street with 
its tenements and saloons; its frowsy, 
slatternly women, its children young in 
years, but old in vice many of them, 
where evil would impinge on her from 
every side. The dear, uncared for baby. 
How could she send her back there? 

A hammock, slung between whisper- 
ing pines, caught Tessy’s eyes. ‘ Oh,” 
she cried, gleefully. “ Swing me, aunty, 
swing me.” How many times under 
those pines Anna had swung Osborne 
when he was little, their beloved, tender- 
ly watched over boy. His mother was 
their sister, the youngest and fairest. On 
her wedding day life opened out for her 
in broad and beautiful vistas, and then, 
but twelve months after, oh, the tragic- 
ness of it! She and her husband were 
killed in a railway accident, and their 
tiny babe was left a legacy to Miss Cur- 
tis and Anna. What a treasure he was 
to them! How they cared for him, and 
now, as he stood on the threshold of a 
noble, beautiful young manhood, how in- 
expressibly dear he was. He was in his 
junior year at college. He was coming 
home now for the summer vacation— 
their blessed boy! 
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‘“‘ Swing me, aunty, please.” The soft 
hands tugged at her dress, and she lifted 
the child in the hammock. ‘Then, sitting 
beside it on a rustic chair, she moved it 
gently to and fro, while Jimmy curled 
himself into a contented ball beneath it. 

Anna wondered if this little waif had 
had any religious instruction. 

‘Who made you, dear?” she asked. 


“ Everybody,” answered Tessy, sweet- | 


ly. Poor Anna was sincerely perturbed. 
Here was a civilized little heathen, and 
an opportunity to sow good seed in vir- 
gin soil, and she tried almost faltering- 
ly, beset by fears of how much or little 
Tessy could understand, to tell her of her 
Father in heaven. 

Tessy might have listened, or she 
might not. Her taper fingers traced the 
pattern on Anna’s belt clasp, and she 
tried to count the buttons on her waist. 
She could count as far as five. Finally, 
she gave vent to a weary sigh as if the 
information bestowed on her had palled 
on her mind. She looked up through the 
greenness to blue rifts of sky. 

“| don’t know God,” she said, weari- 
ly. Anna felt suddenly small and help- 
less, her words seemed to have failed of 
impressing the child. She was silent. 

The hammock swung softly, musical 
secrets were whispered by the winds to 
the pines. 

Tessy’s eyes grew slumbrous, the fair 
rings of hair curled on her moist brow, 
the pink in her cheeks deepened. 

She bravely tried to hold the outposts 
against insidious sleep. 

“Two trees,’ she said. Her eyes 
closed, their curling lashes lay dark on 
the rounded cheeks. Then, suddenly, 
she started up alert, her eyes question- 
ing Anna, “ What you done? Did you 
wash me? Did J—eat my—din-ner— 
here—to-mor-row? ” 

The lids fluttered down over the dim- 
ming eyes. She smiled seraphically, a 
relaxing tremor quivered through her 
frame and Tessy slept. 

The afternoon lapsed as Tessy slept 
the: sound healthful sleep of childhood. 
The noble trees cast lengthening shad- 
ows, the portulacca beds had long since 
veiled their brightness, and the zanzibar 
lilies were folding their petals over their 
hoarded sweetness when she opened her 
eyes and gazed as if bewildered at Miss 
Anna. Her cheeks were the pink of del- 
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icate sea-shells, her dark lashes curved 
upward to the faint slender eyebrows. 
She struggled to a sitting posture, and 
gazed about her; then, seeing Jimmy sit- 
ting looking up at her, violently wagging 
his stumpy tail, she seemed to remember. 
‘We comed here, me and Jimmy. You 
washed me all clean. I did eat my din- 
Net 

“Yes, dear, and now you must go 
home. Your father won’t know where 
his little girl is. Here is your little hat. 
Let me tie it on, and your clothes I took 
off you are in this bundle. Tell your 
father he must have them washed. Good- 
by, dear.” 

She lifted Tessy to the ground, and 
kissed her red lips. The child took the 
bundle obediently. “Come, Jimmy,” 
she said. 

How little and forlorn she looked as 
she trudged down the graveled path. 
Hot tears moistened Anna’s tender eyes. 
“Oh,” she said, “if ever our Osborne 
had had to be sent away alone like that— 
to such a place!” 

There was no conversation possible 
between the sisters that day. Miss Cur- 
tis felt injured and took refuge in dig- 
nified silence—at least she called it that. 


Unprejudiced mortals might term it sulki- 


ness, and Anna had a secret feeling that 
perhaps her impulsiveness had led her 
too far. The child might come again, 
and how could she steel her heart against 
her? 

But the next morning the atmosphere 
had a more cheerful tone. They were to 
make their currant jelly that day, it be- 
ing as stable a law as those of the Medes 
and Persians that it should always be 
made before the Fourth, and the Misses 
Curtis never delegated its making to the 
help. . 

Thev were quite famous housekeepers 
in their locality, and had a name for del- 
icate conserves and jams and jellies. The 
jelly jelled famously this morning, and 
the two.ladies regarded with satisfac- 
tion the charmingly colored glasses 
standing in the sunlight. 

“We never fail to have luck with our 
jellies,” said Miss Curtis, amiably. 
“ Bang—bang!  rattle—rattle! bow- 
wow!” sounded without. There was a 
rolling on the flagged walk, a fumbling 
at the outer door. Miss Curtis’ face 
took on an awful “I told you so” se- 
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verity. Poor Miss Anna flushed and 
paled. | 

* Aunty—aunty. We've comed. I’ve 
brought my dolly,” cried Tessy, opening 
the door with some difficulty, and wheel- 
ing in quite out of breath a miserably 
battered doll carriage in which reposed 
a nude, headless thing, boasting only the 
fragment of anarm. Wreck that it was, 
Tessy lifted it lovingly from its soiled 
pillow and held it forth proudly. ‘“‘ My 
Rosy. She’s goin’ to be washed and have 
her dinner, too.” 

Anna was speechless, but Miss Cur- 
tis advanced in her wrath. “ Put that— 
that thing back in its wagon, little girl, 
and go right back where you came from.” 

esa looked serenelyc-at sher..(/.ohe 
Was quite accustomed nowadays to be- 
ing sent home by hard-working mothers 
in Henry Street. There was rebellion 
in her glance. “ I’ve comed to stay with 
my aunty,” she said, possessing herself 
of Anna’s hand; then, as if to propitiate 
Miss Curtis, she said sweetly: ‘ God 
made me. God made Jimmy. God 
made my dolly!” 

This last seemed profanity to Miss 
Curtis. She raised a warning hand. 

“ Hush! go at once.” | 

Tessy, recognizing herself a bone of 
contention again, endeavored to placate. 
‘God made my dolly,” she said, holding 
forth the wreck. 

“ Hush, dear,” said Anna, taking pos- 
session of the carriage and wheeling it 
through the door. “Come, Jimmy. 
Come, Tessy.” 

Miss Curtis went up stairs and peered 
through the bowed blinds. She saw 
Anna ‘talking gently but firmly to the 
child, saw her herself wheel the carriage 
down the path, saw the sturdy little fig- 
ure trudging forlornly away, never once 
turning or looking back. Anna should 
have acted so at the start, then the child 
would not have troubled them again. A 
nice thing for Anna to turn nurse maid 
to a Henry Street saloonkeeper’s child! 
A nice man he was to let a mere baby 
run like that! 

Miss Curtis washed her hands figura- 
tively of the whole matter—she hoped 
it was ended once for all—and now she 
would go up to her room and finish 
crocheting that edging for the fair. She 
would drive over to Mrs. Doty’s that af- 
ternoon and make arrangements for the 


_ happiness. 
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fair. They always looked to her to go 
ahead with matters, and she was glad if, 
in a way, she could be useful. 

She was quite gracious to Anna at the 
dinner table, ignoring the morning’s 
event. She was persuaded that Anna 
could not fail to see how excessively im- 
politic her impulsive conduct had been. A 
child like that had: no judgment, and 
like a dog that had been kindly treated 
would thrust herself on you. Her father 
was the blameworthy one. What a mis- 
erable makeshift of a father he must be! 
There were any quantity of people in the 
world totally unfit to be parents. It was 
a tremendous pity there was not a law 
to discriminate against the marriage of 
such. 

“William will drive me over to Mrs. 
Doty’s at two,” she said, as she left the 
table. “ Will you go along?” 

‘“ Not this afternoon, Jane. 
ought to make some calls. 
yesterday, but Anna stopped and 
blushed. ‘ Osborne comes home, too, to- 
morrow, and there are some little things 
I want to do to his room.” 

“Very well,” said Jane, affably. 

After Miss Curtis’s departure, Anna, 
going into the parlor for a vase that 
should hold fair lilies for Osborne, heard 
through the open window a child’s plain- 
tive tones, “ Aunty—aunty, dear aunty.” 
She tiptoed almost gently to the window, 
and, looking down through the blinds, 
saw Tessy, soiled, flushed and tearful. 

“Aunty, aunty, I’ve comed back. 
Please let Tessy stay, aunty, aunty!” 

“I’m not a stick or stone,” said Anna, 
stoutly. “I will, I must, comfort that 
friendless baby.’’ 

A glad light came into the child’s eyés 
as she saw Anna come on the veranda. 
She piteously extended her hands. 
“ Aunty, aunty, aunty!” 

And there Anna had her, closely hug- 
ging her, pressing kisses on the flushed, 
soiled face. 

She wound her arms tightly about 
Anna’s neck with a sigh of profound 
“ Aunty, aunty!” 

Anna carried her up to her room, 
bathed her face and hands, smoothed her 
tangled hair. Then, sitting down in a 
low rocker, she held her close as she 
crooned a soft lullaby. Tessy, snug- 
gling down, perfectly content, reached 
up and stroked her face, “ Aunty, aunty, 


I really 
I meant to 
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aunty.” In that one word she spoke all 
her gladness. She was very tired and 
sleepy, and presently relaxed in slumber. 
Anna carried her to the bed, put her ten- 
derly down and covered her with a light 
robe. Two hours later the child awoke, 
here veyesowstatry,” ater. wwchecks ergses: 
“ Aunty,” she said, lovingly, as she saw 
Anna beside her. © 

They went down the stairs, hand in 
hand, out on the veranda. A stout, blond, 
fairly well-dressed man stood at the foot 
of the steps. 

“Papa!” cried Tessy, joyously. 

He raised his hat to Anna. He had 
furtive, shifty eyes and a sensual mouth. 
“Well, Tessy,”” he said, “so you have 
run away. again to the kind ladies? I 
fear she is much trouble. I was all up- 
set losing my wife, and Mrs. Dooly up 
stairs has a houseful of babies and don’t 
do more than see that Tess has her vict- 
uals. A man left alone with young chil- 
dren is in a bad fix. I had to board the 
baby out, but I manage to rough it along 
with Tess. My wife was a_ smart 
woman, and kept Tess like a pink, but no- 
body bothers about her clothes now, and 
she looks pretty tough. There’s a pile 
of torn things home if she could find a 
kind body to mend them.” 

He looked shrewdly at Anna, as if 
cogitating whether she might offer to 
take them in hand. 

“This is a fine place of yours. She was 
wild about the grass, and the flowers, and 
her dinner. You are ‘aunty,’ I take it? ” 

He furtively studied her. She looked 
as if she had a soft side to her nature. 

Tess was in luck. Here was a fine 
place. Two old maids with plenty of 
money. 

“She should not be allowed to run 
about so alone. You should see that she 
is kept home,” said Anna, who had taken 
an instinctive dislike to his looks and 
ways. 

“Good God, ma’am, begging pardon, 
but how is a lone man, with his business 
on his hands, going to watch a child? Let 
"em run, and learn to look out for num- 
ber one. ‘If anybody hits you, Tess,’ I 
say, “ slap ‘em back, and stick to what’s 
your own.’ She’s bright, and she’s go- 
ing to have a head for figgers. She’ll be 
sharp enough to take her own part before 
long. And I’m obliged for your kind- 
ness, miss. As I say, she’s full of it, 
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and them clothes you gave her. But we 
must be movin’. Thank the lady and 
come along, Tess.” 

Tessy lifted her beautiful eyes joyous- 
ly to Anna. ‘ Me’ll come to-morrow.’ 

Anna felt that now or never she must 
take a firm stand. Her heart went forth 
impulsively to the child, but Jane had 
rights as well as she—and, oh, what a 
problem it all was—what forces of evil 
were bound to impinge on Tessy’s young 
life! If she could only shield her—poor, 
poor baby! 

Her voice faltered, and the rosy red 
flushed her cheeks as she said, “ You 
must not let Tessy run the streets so. It 
is all wrong. Can’t you look after her 
better ? And—and—I think you had bet- 
ter not let her come here again. wee) Sis- 
ter does not like it, and 

She felt guiltily distressed neni his 
quick, keen glance. 

“All right,’ he said, grimly. * Vl 
try to keep her from botherin’ round here 
again.) Comey less. 

"She danced off, holding his hand. She 
was anxious to impart some of her new- 
ly acquired knowledge to this, her only: 





guardian. 
“God made me, papa.” 
“Oh, shut up!” he said, brusquely. 


Half an hour later the Curtis’s carriage 


drove under the porte cochere, and Wil- 


liam opened the door for Miss Curtis to 
alight. 

She looked self-satisfied as she paused 
to speak to her sister who sat idly in a 
low rocker. 


“Really, I’ve had such an engrossing 


afternoon, Anna. There was so much 
to devise, and Mrs. Doty had such a 
charming letter she read from that native 
girl our society supports in India. It’s 
so refreshing to know that one is doing 


actual good. It’s a sweet letter. I want 
you to see it.” 
Anna crossed her hands. “ These 


ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone,” she said, softly. 

“What is that you are saying? By 
the way, where did you call?” 

“T have not been out.” 

* The idea! Anna Curtish) Todoshe 
lieve you’ve had that—that Henry Street 
child here again.” 

“Yes, she came; but I have seen her 
father, and told him not to let her come 
again.” 


el me 
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“Well, that is sensible. Leaving out 
your unkindness to me in trampling so 
on my feelings, what in the name of com- 
mon sense can you do to benefit that 
child—with her antecedents—you can’t 
help but see how anything you do will 
be quite nullified by her environment.”’ 

ves, 1 see,’ Anna spoke. ‘wearily. 

“ And she would have become a nuis- 
ance, an unmitigated nuisance. I hope 
you gave him to see that?” 

Anna made no response. 

“Probably not. You are always so 
afraid of hurting people’s feelings. If 
you had listened to me at first we would 
have been spared unnecessary annoyance. 
But let it pass. I trust it will never hap- 
pen again. I must go in and put on 
something cooler. I am so sorry you 
could not have heard that charming let- 
ter. To think we are in touch with a 
soul in a far-off land!” 

And Miss Curtis went inside with a 
comfortable glow at her heart. 

The morrow dawning, merged into 
“to-day,” the day of days in which Os- 

borne was coming home. 

All things were ready and waiting, the 
best was not too good for their beloved. 

Down in the spicy garden Anna was 
culling choicest lilies with which to dec- 
orate his room, the laggard hours were 
a flutter with anticipation. 

ieee Miss ~Anna! ¥) it: was (India’s 
voice, tremulous with excitement, and 


° 
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there was a gray terror on her face as 
she came near. 

“What is it, India?’ Anna dropped 
the shears and stood panting. “* What 
has happened? Not anything to Os- 
borne?” 

“Oh, no; miss, not him. It’s just that 
little Tessy. A horse knocked her down. 
I was right alongside. They picked her 
up—quite dead! She held on that old 
doll. It was in her hand when they 
picked her up. It was all so sudden. I[ 
can’t get over it,” and India leaned gasp- 
ing against the trellis. 

Henry Street was wondered that the 
ladies of The Terrace sent beautiful 
flowers to adorn Tessy’s casket. Still 
more wondered that one of them at- 
tended the simple funeral. 

Mrs. Dooly, who lived in rooms above 
Tessy’s father’s saloon, talked it over 
unweariedly. “The lady cried, she did, 
as if it was her own kin, and indade the 
chilk looked like a swate cherub, for 
there wasn’t the bit of a mark on her 
It was ‘the bright, smart 
creature she was, an’ it’s a likely gurl 
she’d a made. But it’s a quare thing the 
lady said, as she stood a-lookin’ at the 
little crature. I heard-it with my own 
ears. She says, says she, ‘ Dear baby, 
you are cared for now forever,’ an’ what- 
ever do you s’pose she meant by that, 
Mis’ Nolan? ” 


CLostTer, N J 


of the Populists. 


By James D. Whelpley. 


HE People’s party has had more in- 
fluence upon the political thought 
of the people of the United States 

than any other “ reform” or third partv 
movement in the past forty years. This 
influence has been so strong that in 1896 
it pervaded and dominated the great 
Democratic party representing six and 
one-half million votes, and in so doing 
gave up its own life to perpetuate the 
principles it represented. When the fruit 
matured, however, it left new seed, and 
the moment the Democratic party of to- 
day abandons the spirit of the Chicago 
platform, the People’s party will spring 
again into life under the same or another 
name. 


This was the governing spirit of the 
National Convention of the People’s 
party held in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
this week. There were two conventions 
of the party held on the same day, one at 
Cincinnati, and one at Sioux Falls. The 
Cincinnati gathering comprised that fac- 
tion known as the ‘“‘ Middle of the Road ”’ 
Populists, and the Sioux Falls conven- 
tion represented the Populists who have 
been willing for the sake of giving great- 
er momentum to their political creed to 
enter into a fusion contract with the 
Democrats. The latter traded largely 
their political identity to secure a greater 
following for their platform. The Cin- 
cinnati convention represented the Popu- 
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list party in States where the local or- 
ganizations had much at issue, and in 
many places were engaged in local con- 
flict with the Democrats, and did not care 
to harmonize with them in national af- 
fairs. It is also easily apparent that it 1s 
to the advantage of the Republicans to 
encourage the Cincinnati faction and to 
the advantage of the Democrats to en- 
‘courage the faction which met at Sioux 
Falls. 

The gathering at Cincinnati was large- 
ly from States so strongly Democratic 
that the action of the Populists makes 
no difference in a national election. The 
eathering at Sioux Falls was from many 
States where the Populists hold the bal- 
ance of power, hence its action must be 
taken into consideration as a factor in the 
national situation. From the time of the 
call for the convention it was evident 
that W. J. Bryan would be nominated 
for President. From the time the dele- 
gates began to gather it was evident a 
sharp fight was pending as to the manner 
of disposing of the Vice-Presidential 
matter. 

Viewed from a purely ethical stand- 
point, there were two views taken, one 
being that the party should proudly main- 
tain its organization and identity by plac- 
ing a candidate of its own for the Vice- 
Presidency in the field, the other view 
that the party should sacrifice its pride 
to even a greater extent than in 1896, and 
enter into a conference with the Demo- 
crats and Silver Republicans and agree 
upof some name which would be ac- 
cepted by all. Into this situation, how- 
ever, was injected the personal politics 
of several men. Senator Marion But- 
ler; ot) North), Carolinasye Chairman © of 
the National Populist Committee, was 
reaching after the support of the Silver 
Republicans in his State in his fight for 
re-election. Senator Pettigrew, of South 


Dakota, had on his hands the greatest- 


political contest of his life, where the 
task set is to carry the Legislature for 
the fusion ticket in a State that will al- 
most surely give the Republican national 
ticket a good majority. 

It is interesting to note incidentally 
that in openly taking part in the Sioux 
Falls convention Senator Pettigrew has 
for the first time formally allied himself 
with the Populists. In the most recent 
Congressional duelling he is classed as 
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of the Silver party, but, according to his 
own statement, he must hereafter be 
classed as a Populist. Butler and Petti- 
erew wanted the Populists to nominate 
a candidate for the Vice-President. Sen- 
ator Allen, of Nebraska, who is working 
for Populist and Democratic fusion in 
his State, did not want a nomination 
made, as he was anxious to concede all 
he could to the Democrats as a matter of 
policy. With him on this side of the 
question was Jerry Simpson, of Kansas, 
who will be United States Senator from 
that State if the fusion forces are success- 
ful this fall. These four men were 
fighting for their political future, as well 
as for what they might consider the best 
for the Populist party. They are all very 
strong personally with their constituents, 
able and skillful politicians and pugna- 
cious in their methods. 

For three days the fight was on at 
Sioux Falls, and no man knew until the’ 
test vote was cast which side had the 
best of it. The total vote was 760. On 
a test 492 voted to nominate a Vice- 
President, and 268 to refer the matter to 
a committee to meet the Democrats and 
Silver Republicans for conference July 
Ath. When it was realized, however, that 
of the 492 votes, 121 were cast by the six 
men present of the Texas delegation, it 
will be understood how narrow was the 
margin of the Butler-Pettigrew victory. 

Charles A. Towne, an ex-Congressman 
from Minnesota and one of them, who 
walked out of the St. Louis Republican 
convention with Teller, was the nominee 
for Vice-President. There is reason to 
believe from incidents which preceded 
and were coincident with the Sioux Falls 
convention, that C. A. Towne will also 
be the Democratic nominee for Vice- 
President. It is certainly true that he is 
favored by Mr. Bryan and other leaders 
in the Democracy. Whether his nomina- 
tion by the Populists will strengthen or 
weaken him with the Democracy is a mat- 
ter for the next two months to deter- 
mine. It is also true that Mr. Bryan 
would have preferred that the Populists 
should have made no nomination at 
Sioux Falls, and that Towne himself 
asked that he be not nominated, but said 
that if a nomination was inevitable he 
would take it. Annie Diggs, State Li- 
brarian of Kansas, and the greatest Pop- 
ulist of them all, says Towne is so big a 
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man that if the Deniocrats will not in- 
dorse him he will get off the Populist 
ticket and prevent what is now known 
among the Populists as the Watson mis- 
take. One Kansas Democrat remarked 
to a Mississippi delegate at the Sioux 
Falls convention: “ You see we’ve lost our 
whiskers.” The remark was pregnant 
with meaning, for no man in the habit of 
attending conventions could compare the 
Sioux Falls gathering with any repre- 
sentative Democratic or Republican con- 
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vention to the disadvantage of the for- 
mer. 

The Kansas Populist of the cartoon 
disappeared from the councils of the 
party. Men of brains and good exterior 
have taken hold of the organization, and 
guide its actions. The platform adopted 
at Sioux Falls was practically the pro- 
eram of 1896. It was written under 
Democratic guidance and advice, and will 
unquestionably receive the indorsement 
of W. J. Bryan. 


SIOUX ALES 9. D. 


Our Washington Letter. 


By a Floor Correspondent. 


SINGULAR coincidence, was it 

not? - Last week Monday at the 

noon hour I took a friend from 
London into the Senate, and Senator 
Pettigrew immediately called up‘his res- 
olution of sympathy for the Boers. On 
Monday of this week I took another gen- 
tleman from London into the Senate gal- 
lery, and also into the House, and within 
a few minutes of our entrance into both 
bodies a member in each rose and called 
up a resolution of sympathy for the 
Boers. The only difference in the two 
occasions was that Senator Pettigrew 
called up his resolution as soon as we 
came in, while Senator Teller, who is 
the embodiment of curtesy, waited until 
we had just gone out. I think it safe, 
therefore, to conclude that if you take a 
gentleman from London into the Senate 
gallery at one o'clock on Monday some 
Senator will be sure to say to himself: 
“Fee, faw, fum, I smell the blood of an 
Englishman, dead or alive I must have 
some; and then the pro-Boer resolution 
will follow as a matter of course. These 
two Englishmen, by the way, represented 
different positions on this question. My 
friend of last week thought the war un- 
necessary; my friend of this week 
thought the war inevitable. Much 
weight must be allowed to the latter’s 
opinion, since he has spent four years in 
the Transvaal as a missionary, and only 
left because, being an Englishman, his 
presence, even as an agent of the Red 
Cross, was not tolerated. He regards the 
South African Republics as such only in 


name, and is especially severe in criticis- 
ing their treatment of the natives. 

If I may adopt the language of a gen- 
tleman who frequently draws his meta- 
phors from the prize ring, the President 
of the United States has not merely given 
a black eye to certain dispoilers of the In- 
dian, but he has completely knocked them 
out. They have not yet recovered from 
the surprise of the President’s veto mes- 
sage, which took them off their feet. 
Everybody who knows William McKin- 
ley knows that he wants to do justice to 
all the wards of the nation. And those: 
who are interested in the welfare of the 
Indian rejoiced not a little at the effect- 
ive way in which he came to the help of 
the Navajos. The story is worth telling 
because few people know all the facts, 
and because it shows the need of perpet- 
ual vigilance in protecting the Indian. 
Here was a bill which ran the gauntlet 
of a sub-committee, and then of the full 
Committee of Indian Affairs. It ran, too, 
the ‘yauntlet of discussion in both House 
and Senate, and was only stopped from 
becoming a law by the vigilance of the 
executive department, especially the offi- 
cials of the Indian office. Yet its passage 
would have inflicted gross injustice on 
the Navajos. 

This tribe of Indians was, some years 
ago, hostile and formidable. Of recent 
years they have been peaceful, and given 
the Government no trouble. Being 
nomadic in their habits, it was found easy 
to encourage them in sheep raising, and 
for years they have devoted themselves to 
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this with much success. Owing, how- 
ever, to the barrenness of the land which 
they held in Arizona, they were constant- 
ly going off their reservation for the sake 
of getting water for their flocks. A 
large tract was added to it in 1884, under 
President Arthur and Secretary Teller. 
The reservation lies in the extreme north- 
western portion of Arizona, and was 
originally set apart in 1863, in fulfilment 
of treaty obligations. Tho enlarged it 
was found insufficient for their flocks, 
both as to grass and water. Last sum- 
mer bitter complaints were received from 
a few settlers at a place called Tuba, just 
west of the Moqui reservation, that the 
Indians were encroaching on_ their 
rights. An Indian inspector was accord- 
ingly sent out to look into the affair. 
After negotiation with the whites, some 
twenty families in all, the Government 
compounded with them for the gross sum 
of $48,000, buying out all their vested 
rights. In order to further conserve the 
interests of the Navajos an order was is- 
sued by President Mckinley January Ist, 
1go0, extending the reservation from the 
southwest corner due west to the Little 
Colorado River, and following it to its 
intersection with the Grand Canyon For- 
estry reservation, then north to the north- 
eastern corner of the Forestry reserva- 
tion. Turning due west the new tract 
extended to the Colorado River, and fol- 
lowed it north to the Utah line. This 
new tract took in about 1,200,000 acres. 
The tribe numbers 20,500 souls. Last 
year they cultivated 8,000 acres. They 
own, it is estimated, fully a million sheep, 
250,000 goats, 100,000 cattle, 1,200 
swine and a large number of horses and 
ponies. They are industrious and peace- 
able, and for many years the Government 
has given them but little aid. 
Everything was going on all right until 
some white man with a nose for metals 
discovered, or rather thought he had dis- 
covered, copper in the northern part of 
the reservation. Then, in a quiet way, 
with as little noise as possible, came this 
bill proposing to cut off a vast tract of 
the northwest portion of this reservation. 
The bill went through because its full 
purport was not seen or understood. No 
report was asked from the Indian Bureau 
on the subject. The bill went through 
as a good many measures go through 
Congress ; because a few people are very 
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much interested in getting them through, 
and the great majority are too much in- 
terested in other bills to give them atten- 
tion. President McKinley does not sign 
a bill unless he has first referred it to the 
head of the department to which it re- 
lates. The bill was accordingly referred 
to. Secretary Hitchcock, and by him to the 
Indian Bureau. The full significance of 
the measure was promptly revealed. Tel- 
egrams came also from the Navajo res- | 
ervation, saying that the Indians were 
under great excitement on account of in- 
truders, and a council of the chiets had 
to be called to placate them. Here was a 
bill cutting off more than half of the res- 
ervation opened to them by the order of 
January Ist, 1900, and the Indians had 
not been consulted! The President, in 
his veto message, says: “ The Indians 
could not understand how lands given to 
them in January as necessary for tneir 
use should be taken away without pre- 
vious notice in May of the same year.”’ 

President McKinley’s veto has been 
spoken of with approval in both houses, 
and will be sustained. More than one 
man has said: “ If I had known what the 
bill was I would not have given it my 
vote.” But it only requires a slight 
transposition of letters to change a vote 
into a veto, and this transposition the 
President has wisely made. ‘The assist- 
ant Indian Commissioner thinks there is 
no reason to doubt that if these Indians 
are allowed to go on with their sheep 
raising, in five years they will have four 
or five millions of sheep. Allowing four 
pounds to a clip, they would raise from 
fourteen to sixteen million pounds of 
wool. 

Arizona is not very close to Washing- 
ton, but from Arizona to Samoa is a still 
longer leap. It is the leap I must take. 
A correspondent here in these days must 
have the winged feet of Hermes and fly 
from topic to topic, regardless of latitude 
and longftude. He must be prepared to 
jump from Alaska to Cuba, and from 
Porto Rico to the Philippines. The news 
comes that ‘ Old Glory ” has been raised 
over Tutuila of the Samoan group by 


‘our naval officers, and that the flag is re- 


ceived with joy by the natives.- I have 
just had the pleasure of a long interview 
with the Rev. Charles Phillips, who for 
some ten or more years was a missionary 
in those islands, under the London 
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Board. He speaks with the greatest 
warmth of the inhabitants, their docility, 
curtesy, kindness of, heart, and_ their 
friendly disposition toward foreigners. 
This is curiously illustrated in the word 
for foreigner in their language: papalngt. 
Living on a little group of islands in 
the Pacific, they supposed that they were 
the only inhabitants of the world bounded 
by their horizon. When they awakened 
from this dream to see a vessel sailing 
into their harbor they immediately began 
to speculate as to where it had come 
from. As the Samoan Islands were the 
only earth they knew of, they concluded 
that this ship, with its white passengers, 
burst from heaven, and to this day for- 
eigners are called “heaven bursters.” 
Let us hope that the raising of our flag 
will not too rudely dispel this illusion. 
These islands are in an excellent state of 
preparation for American civilization. 
Sixty years ago they emerged from can- 
nibalism. John Williams, who went 
there from England in 1834, was the first 
missionary. Since that time they have 
completely abandoned their ancient re- 
ligion. They have built their own 
churches; services, and to some extent, 
schools, are conducted by native pas- 
tors. Thus far they have only suffered 
to a slight extent from the corruptions 
of civilization. About twenty years ago 
Sir Arthur Gordon passed an order in 
council prohibiting the introduction of 
intoxicating liquor. Tho his authority 
extended only over British subjects, this 
order became practically operative on all 
classes. There is no drunkenness in the 
islands. The communion service is ob- 
served with a beautiful tropical simplic- 
ity. There is no bread and there is no 
wine; but the natives use a preparation of 
cocoanut in lieu of bread, and the milk of 
the cocoanut in lieu of wine. I almost 
hesitate to announce that here is a place 
uncorrupted by intoxicating liquor lest 
some apostle of the devil shall think it his 
business to introduce it and reap a new 
harvest of damnation. 

Mr. Phillips estimates that there are 
about seven or eight thousand people in 
the islands, which come under our flag in 
the group. The largest is Tutuila, with 
a small annex; Annuu, off the east 
end; then, sixty-two miles off, lies the 
Manu—a group embracing Ofu, Olo- 
senga, separated by a narrow channel; 
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and Ta-u about ten miles away, looking 
as you approach it for all the world like 
the back of a whale rising from the 
water. The Germans have Savaii, which 
is the largest of the group, the name be- 
ing identical with Hawaii, with which 
the Samoan has a close affinity, and 
meaning a large island. Then the Ger- 
mans have Upola, which, tho not the 
largest, is commercially the most impor- 
tant of the group. 

The principal product of the islands is 
copra, a preparation of cocoa, from which 
cocoanut oil is extracted, and which is 
used also now extensively in confection- 
ery. Bananas, oranges, lemons, limes, 
custard, apples and other tropical fruits 
are raised in abundance. ‘The difficulty 
is in transporting them to the United 
States. The thermometer never stands 
very high, seldom going above 8o or 8&4, 
but owing to the humidity the heat is 
somewhat oppressive. ‘There are practi- 
cally no zymotic diseases on the islands. 
There is a great deal of rain throughout 
the year, the rainy season proper begins 
about ‘September or October and lasts 
till March. 

The life of the natives is largely com- 
munistic, everybody helping everybody 
else, nobody being rich and nobody really 
poor. It is surprising how much these 
people have done to help themselves. 
They have built their own churches and 
schools. Receiving a promise that a 
young lady would be sent out to them as 
a teacher from London, they have sub- 
scribed nearly $10,000 for a high school 
building. Mr. Phillips suggests that the 
United States might wisely begin now 
in a small way a system of education in 
the islands. Instruction is now con- 
ducted almost entirely in the Samoan 
tongue. Something might be done grad- 
ually to introduce English. A _ small 
appropriation, say of $5,000 or $10,000, 
would be of great benefit to the islands. 
Dr. Harris, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, before whom we laid the matter, 
received the proposition with favor, and I 
have no doubt that the Secretary of the 
Interior—for Tutuila is no longer ex- 
terior—will commend the subject to Con- 
gress, tho it is too late for action this 
year. 

I recall a divinity student at Cam- 
brige, who maintained that every well 
regulated theological seminary ought to 
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have a riding school attached to it, and 
who reduced the cost of his diet to a very 
moderate sum that he might hire a saddle 
horse to help him digest it. His sugges- 
tion is not so impertinent as it might at 
first seem, for the Senate has just voted 
to abolish the office of Post Chaplain, and 
to provide one chaplain for each regi- 
ment of infantry, and one for each regi- 
ment of cavalry, to have the, rank and 
pay of captains as at present. Let these 
theological riding schools be endowed 
at once, for» while the infantry chaplain 
may be judged by his walk and his con- 
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versation, the cavalry chaplain will be 
judged by his conversation and _ his 
seat. How could a chaplain in the cav- 
alry bring greater disgrace upon his 
profession than to have it said of him: 
“He rides like an infantry adjutant?” 
Against such a withering reproach may 
the new cavalry chaplains be spared. 
But the worst feature of this amendment 
is that it establishes a new boundary for 
the ministerial dead line: no new chap- 
lain will be appointed who is over 35 
years of age! 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 


Monique Rose. 
By Florence Wilkinson. 


ITH folded hands sits Monique 
Rose 
Day-long, in tranced eldering 
doze; 
White hair against the parchment cheek 
And thin lips shrunk in silence meek. 


Not thus her look was years ago 

When she was Rose a Jeune Comeau ; 
And he who loved her sailed the main 
By Minas Rips and Pointe aux Chénes, 
And she with him from Grand Manan 
To the bleak rock of Miquelon. 


But now the kitchen pane beside 

She sees the gray-faced rain-storm stride, 

Blotting the tortuous town, the bay, 

Scattering the mowers from the hay, 

And broad-hipped women with their 
rakes, 

Nor heeds she how the poplar shakes. 


For all within is warm and still, 
The house-fly burrs along the sill; 
Our Lady smiles upon the shelf, 
By pampas grass and plates of Delf, 


Just as she left them years ago, 

When she was Rose, he Jeune Comeau, 
And with the west wind whistling free 
The Marie-Belle stood out to sea. 


The fir-trees drip their purple cones 
Among the velvet graveyard stones ; 

She knows the tree that marks his grave; 
Beyond, St. Mary’s turquoise wave, 
Where hulking whalers lie at ease 
And mackerel sails bulge to the breeze. 


Her grandson’s wife, black-eyed Jac- 
quette, 

Hums all the day a chansonnette ; 

With babe at breast or foot on loom 

She fills with stir the homely room. 


Grandmere is simple, muttering low, 
Deaf to the folk that come and go. 

Her grandson’s wife with careless hand 
Pins the lace coif and ribbon band. 


But the vague eyes of Monique Rose 

Hide clearer thoughts than Jacquette 
knows; 

Far journeyings to the out-seas dim 

That stretch beyond the horizon’s rim; 


Fair memories of companioned years 
Before her cheeks were crossed by tears, 
And brighter than the drift-wood flame 
That freaks the chimney’s blackened 
, frame. 


After the wide, low sun has set 

And all the land is violet, 

She hears the rolling sea-gate pour, 

The shingle booming on the shore; 

And where the mounting darkness 
yearns 

The Stella Maris melts and burns. 


But when the house is fast asleep 
Does Monique Rose long vigil keep, 
Watching across her window glass 
The stars in pale procession pass. 


Nor fear nor pain her eyesight blur, 

When God’s tall Angel stands by her, 

Bursting the night with fringent glow 

For Monique Rose a Jeune Comeau, 
New York City, 


Te aE hoe Tata ikere 


Bancroft’s Life of Seward * 


Tue Seward literature was already 
very considerable when this new Life 
was projected. In addition to the five 
volumes of Works and Speeches we have 
the autobiography, the Life and Letters 
by his son, and the volume by Mr. Lo- 
throp in the Statesmen Series, all excel- 
lent and no one of them to be spared. 
But the more we read these two volumes 
by Mr. Bancroft the clearer it becomes 
that they fill a place that was yet vacant 
in the political history of the country as 
well as in the national biography. 
Mr. Bancroft has done his work in the 
scientific method and spirit. He has 
carried the impartiality of the scientific 
temperament far enough to provoke a 
smile now and then by the amusing 
frankness of his narrative. The life he 
had to deal with moved on anything but 
a straight line. Its contradictions are 
not only characteristic, they are among 
the most interesting features of the story. 
They should not be explained away or 
denied. Mr. Bancroft’s method is the 
right one, to avow them frankly and 
trace them back to their honest source 
in a really true and partriotic life. As 
he remarks very truly, “ Seward never 
seemed to be much bothered by his own 
inconsistencies.” 

They begin early. This anti-slavery 
leader, as he is now known to the world, 
was the son of a New York citizen, who, 
under the permissive laws of New York, 
was not above holding a slave or two on 
his own account. This Whig Governor 
was trained in the atmosphere of Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy. This partisan of De 
Witt Clinton began with a fight against 
the Brie “Canal. The fervent mind in 
whose mint was coined two great battle 
cries of the anti-slavery agitation, ‘‘ The 
higher law ” and “ the irrepressible con- 
flict,” had not begun in 1840 to think or 
act like an anti-slavery man. The whole 
history to the end of 1844, and until the 
moral isstties of the Compromise Legis- 
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lation and the Fugitive Slave law made 
a new man of him, is full of contradic- 
tions to the later history of the anti-slav- 
ery leader. One looks almost in vain in 
the records of these years for the “ child” 
who is to be “ father to the man.” 

Yet he is really here in training for 
the service he afterward rendered and 
as he rendered it. Seward was a politi- 
cian from the beginning. He made a 
promising start. as a lawyer, first with 
Ogden Hoffman, who by abandoning the 
navy for the law had provoked Commo- 
dore Decatur to wonder that he should 
exchange “an honorable profession for 
the law.” The rustle of a silk gown 
worn by a very remarkable young 
woman, then only nineteen years old, 
drew him to Auburn and brought him 
a wife who became the guiding star of 
his life. Settled comfortably with her 
father, Judge Miller, as junior partner, 
he devoted himself to the law just far 
enough to get ahead in his living and 
then to step out into the political career 
which was his true vocation. 

Of political life in New York, as it 
then was, no more vivid account can 
be desired than Mr. Bancroft gives in 
his first twelve chapters. They will be 
particularly interesting to readers who 
may have imagined that there was no 
politics in New York back of Mr. Fill- 
more and the Fugitive Slave law, or that 
the “victor’s” trick of claiming the 
“spoils” was first thought of by Mr. 
Marcy. They will find a very lively ept- 
tome of the political activity of the na- 
tion going on in New York at that time, 
with some special features of its own, 
such as the anti-Masonry agitation, the 
anti-regency movement, the battle that 
was going on around one of the most pic- 
turesque figures that ever took his place 
in American politics, De Witt Clinton, 
and later the invigorating demonstration 
of the “ Barnburners.” 

Young Seward’s first steps were taken 
on a stage that offered a wide choice of 
position. Mr. Bancroft says that he 
thought himself out of his father’s strict 
Jeffersonianism into Whiggery, but the 
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personal influence of De Witt Clinton 
helped him much, the permanent stamp 
of anti-Masonry was left on him, many 
a trace of the prudentialism of his old 
President at Union College, Eliphalet 
Nott, stuck to him, and, more than all, he 
was always under the potent influence of 
one of the greatest masters who ever laid 
his hand on New York politics, Thurlow 
Weed. 

Weed was a far better man than his 
enemies thought, and had more habitual 
principle than even Mr. Bancroft credits 
him with. The important point for our 
present purpose is that he discovered 
Seward, or that Seward discovered him, 
early in life, and that the elements of the 
politician as distinguished from or added 
to the statesman, which formed such a 
feature of Mr. Seward’s career, if not 
learned from Mr. Weed, were developed 
in his school. Seward owed most to his 
own native good sense. He never dis- 
played prodigious genius, neither early 
nor late. He was no such man as the 
great masters of the Senate, Webster, 
Clay and Calhoun, nor as Lincoln. But 
as Mr. Bancroft says: 

“he was bright, clear-headed, ready and eager 
to press forward. He was just the man to 
pick his way rapidly rather than hew it. And, 
withal, he was wise enough to act on the prin- 
ciple that one should show one’s self to be a 
good citizen before expecting to obtain the 
confidence and favor of good citizens.” 
His progress was rapid and steady. He 
held what he gained and rose higher. 
But next to what he did for himself he 
owed most to Thurlow Weed. It was 
his unerring eye that discovered him and 
brought him forward for place after 
place. He made him State Senator. He 
made him Governor. He madehim United 
States {Senator}; :and}* more “than any 
other, it was Weed who brought him one 
hundred and eighty-four and one-half 
votes for the Presidential nomination of 
the first Republican Convention in 1860. 

But there was far more than the mere 
politician in Mr. Seward when he was in 
the Senate March 11th, 1850, to define 
his position as against Mr. Webster in 
his famous 7th of March speech. The 
keynote of this speech was one which has 
made it vibrate as a permanent force in 
the conscience of the nation ever since, as 
the “ Higher Law” Speech. It was his 
first really serious attempt in the Senate, 
and as Mr. Bancroft remarks was in- 
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tended to answer Greeley’s call a few 
days before in the Tribune for “a calm, 
comprehensible, impregnable assertion 
of the principles and policy of freedom.” 
It revealed Seward for all the rest 
of his life as the political leader of 
the anti-slavery movement. For three | 
hours Calhoun sat magnetized, Webster 
hardly took his eyes from the speaker. 
The anti-slavery press declared it would 
rouse the nation, and it did; tho the 
last and fiercest words that Calhoun ut- 
tered in the Senate were aimed at it; tho 
Mr. Cass declared that it meant that 
every man was at liberty to set his own 
conscience above the Constitution, and 
tho Clay was not ashamed to say that 
it had destroyed nearly everybody’s re- 
spect for the orator. 

Mr. Seward was now on the pinnacle 
of his position as the political leader 
of the Freesoilers, who were slowly or- 
ganizing the anti-slavery elements in the 
compact party which led the country 
through the war.. 

There still remained enough of the pol- 
itician in him to make the lines of his pol- 
icy tortuous, and to give a color of truth 
to Mr. Bancroft’s assertion that he spoke 
with two voices, one the voice of Thurlow 
Weed. Seward, and the other the voice of 
John Quincy Adams Seward. 

This is and always must be the hard 
fate of a statesman who_pursues public 
ends by politicai methods. And Seward 
loved to pursue his ends by indirection. 
His faults as Secretary of State in Mr. 
Lincoln’s Cabinet were overborne by his 
merits, and are represented in, their 
right relations in this work. We cannot 
refuse our sympathy to the patriotic ob- 
stinacy which compelled him to believe 
there would be no war. There is even 
something to be said in behalf of the 
cheerful prophecies which we, who re- 
call the dark days of the war, read with 
amusement at the Secretary’s prophetic 
optimism mingled with hope that there 
might be some truth in them. We now 
know that it was the Secretary’s way of 
keeping up the spirits of the country. 
Unfortunately prophecy is an art in 
which much practice does not make per- 
fect. ; 

Mr. Bancroft’s treatment of Mr. Sew- 
ard’s part in the war history is greatly 
to be commended, and no part of it 
more than his management of the Trent 
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affair. Marked as it was with the 
‘spendthrift verbosity” of “too much 
thinking in ink,” and bad as it may have 
been in law, it was a “ political master- 
piece”’ which extricated the country 
from the dilemma of the moment, and 
must stand as the great “example of his 
marvelous skill in making bricks without 
straw.” But from a diplomatic point of 
view it is not to be compared with the 
really great reply to Napoleon’s attempt 
to intervene, to which full justice is done 
in this work. 

As to Mr. Seward’s service with Mr. 
Johnson, and his part in the famous 
“ swinging - around -the-circle” — trip 
which Mr. Lowell described as “an ad- 
vertising tour of a policy in want of a 
party,’ we can only say that no one had 
more misgivings about it than Seward 
himself, and that he sacrificed himself to 
it for the sake of the restraining and 
modifying influence he knew he alone 
could have on the runaway President. 
His Americanism was as pronounced as 
his optimism, and made him an expan- 
sionist who believed that the boundaries 
of the Republic would one day reach to 
the pole on the north and the isthmus 
on the south. 

Mr. Bancroft’s personal portrait of Mr. 
Seward, in his office, at home, and with 
his friends, is very attractive and even 
winsome. He was, as all the world 
knows, able on rare and great occasions 
to coin sayings that went flying on the 
wings of living speech. He told a story 
well, and talked well, but without being 
in general a wit, tho on sufficient prov- 
ocation he could rise to this supreme ele- 
vation, as may be judged from one of 
Mr. Bancroft’s examples. A lady during 
the war pressed him hard to know what 
a certain secret but important movement 
of the army meant. “ Madame,” replied 
Mr. Seward, “ if I did not know, I would 
tell you.” 

& 


THe Unknown. By Camille Flam- 
marion. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $2.00.) Pseudo-science seems to 
be opening a playground for active minds 
between the region of truth and the gay 
domain of fiction. M. Camille Flam- 
marion is a man whose solid attainments 
in science are supplemented with a fervid 
imagination and a fine literary gift. In 
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The Unknown he enters with decided 
aplomb, and with an air of immense 
knowledge, upon the consideration of un- 
known and unknowable things. He is 
interesting, inconsistent, picturesque, as- 
suming, and withal he is clever, almost 
as clever in his word-jugglery as the best 
sleight-of-hand trickster with his sleeve 
and his eggs. He sets out with the 
proposition that “ There exists in our 
cosmos a dynamic element, imponderable 
and invisible, diffused through all parts 
of the universe, independent of matter 
visible and ponderable, and acting upon 
it; and in that dynamic element there is 
an intelligence superior to our own.” A 
refined and fanciful pantheism is evolved, 
or rather exhaled, in which our souls 
are accounted for as sort of subdivi- 
sions of the great “ dynamic element,” 
and we are told that “all we can do at 
present is to gather together observa- 
tions, to compare them, and to assist in 


the début of the new science.” He be- 
lieves in “telepathy,” “ spiritual mani- 
festations,’ ‘‘premonitions,” and, of 


course, in dreams! But above all he 
leans heavily and confidently upon hyp- 
notism, that ludicrous crutch of all the 
maimed and dilapidated pseudo-scien- 
fists). . Nov one,’ he.exclaims, ‘“has)/a 
right to insist that there can be no 
thought without a brain.” But he doesn’t 
tell us how we are to find this out with- 
Oliva, Drai, > |One perceives, one’ can 
presage, that the religion of the future 
will be scientific.” “ We have no right 
to deny that thought can exist in space, 
and direct the movement of vast bodies 
as we direct those of arms and legs.” 
“Let us deny nothing, assert nothing.” 
And so he goes on denying innumerable 
things and asserting the most preposter- 
ous things. He declares that his book is 
not a romance, and to prove that it is not 
he offers copies of many letters (written 
to him in answer to an advertisement) in 
which people tell him about visions, 
dreams, telepathic communications, coin- 
cidences, strange apparitions and the 
likes. Coolly and seriously regarded, 
such a book is trivial. While much that 
the author assumes as true may be true, 
there is nothing and, in the present state 
of our cognitive faculties, there can be 
nothing, actually known on the subject. 
Such writings are as futile as, and they 
are far less illuminating than, those of 
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so-called ‘“‘ theosophists;”’ but regarded 
as mere fooling in an area of profound 
mystery they have their peculiar fascina- 
tion, and M. Flammarion has made the 
very most of his opportunity. To our 
mind, however, it behooves science, if its 
prestige is to be preserved and its use- 
fulness maintained, to keep well within 
the bounds of the discovered and the dis- 
coverable. Faith alone can deal with the 
unknowable, the spiritual, the “things 
unseen.” A “scientific religion,’ such 
as M. Flammarion sees in the future, will 
be but a renewal and a refinement of 
heathen pantheism, a dilution and atten- 
uation of ancient materialism. 


REMBRANDT. By Estelle M. Hurl. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
There has lately been a revival of inter- 
est in the art work of Rembrandt. His 
achievements, notable at an age when 
many men are still students, notwith- 
standing their merit, have been some- 
what overlooked and neglected, but at 
the present time, owing to the recent ex- 
hibitions in Amsterdam and in London, 
the products of his brush are exciting 
more adequate appreciation. Many of 
his forgotten canvases have been 
brought to light, and the result is an 
added revelation of richness, power and 
variety. The appearance of the volume 
on Rembrandt, by Estelle M. Hurll, is 
therefore exceedingly timely. The aim 
of the book is to familiarize students 
with works that are fairly representative 
of the Dutch master, rather than to seek 
out and describe his unknown produc- 
tions that shall successively astonish, 
please and then compel a readjustment of 
formulated opinions of this versatile ar- 
tist. Lembrandt is not by any means ex- 
hausted when the reproductions printed 
and their descriptions are limited to six- 
teen, but enough has been done to give 
some idea of his superb mastery of tech- 
nic, his miracles of chiaroscuro,~ his 
blending of colors and his story-telling 
power, that will be very valuable to those 
seeking some familiarity with Rem- 
brandt, for whom the book is intended. 


CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. M’Neil Rush- 
forth, M.A., Classical Lecturer, Oxford. 
(The Great Masters Series. London: 
Geo. ::Bellake-monsa kp, 21227 eCatalog 
and Index. $1.75.) It was the especial 
achievement of Carlo Crivelli to perpet- 
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-uate at the end of the fifteenth century, 


withdrawn in the Marches and remote 
from the new art life of Italy, in anconas 
and in other religious paintings im 
tempera, the best of the old Byzantine 
traditions in more modern form. Tho 
most of his pictures are in the great gal- 
leries of Europe, notably the National 
Gallery, while one has found its way to 
the collection of Mrs. John L. Gardner, 
of Boston, some remain with the reli- 
gious bodies which ordered them, and 
our debt to the author of this hand-book 
is not only due for the critical skill with 
which he compares and relates the work 
and the few life-facts of the painter, but 
for securing new photographs from the 
Marches, where this Venetian worked, 
so that in more than thirty plates one 
may study the unerring outlines, the 
splendid accessories, the formal grace, 
refinement and dignity of this marvelous 
artist. ‘‘ A disagreeable but most tal- 
ented painter ”’ is the verdict of the prin- 
cipal modern historians of Italian art, a 
judgment founded especially upon his 
attempt to give expression to grief in the 
faces of the Pietas; but the range of 
these superb photographs, these queenly 
madonnas and noble saints, carries quite 
another conviction. Cheap bookmaking 
means, alas, poor lasting qualities, and 
this sketch of Crivelli is worthy of dur- 
able form. ~ 

Luca SIGNorRELLI. By Maud Crutt- 
well. (London: George Bell & Sons. 
$1.75.) \ The life of Signorelli, as pre- 
sented in the volume by Maud Cruttwell, 
is a record containing experiences bright- 
ened by light and darkened by shade. 
Contemporaneous with Perugino, Pin- 
torricchio, Botticelli, Cosimo Rosselli, 
Raffaelle and Michelangelo, he rose to 
distinction in Italy during the fifteenth 
century, and was in high favor as a 
painter of cloister frescoes and _ altar- 
pieces. Notwithstanding his ability and 
fame, however, according to the records, 
he and discouragement were not absolute 
strangers, and bitter was his disappoint- 
ment at the preferment of Raffaelle and 
his pupils to himself in Rome, when he 
visited that city at the age of seventy- 
two, then at the fuil zenith of his powers. 
He died in 1523 at eighty-two. His 
best effects were obtained by form rather 
than color, but he was before all the 
painter of the dignity of human life. 
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Curiously enough, only two of the many 
paintings of Luca Signorelli can be 
placed with any degree of certainty as 
having been executed before his fortieth 
year. ‘These two are the ‘‘ Madonna ” 
(No. 281) and “ The Flagellation ” (No. 
262) in the Brera Gallery, Milan. Much 
in relation -to this artistic figure finds 
graphic description and illustration in 
the present handbook. 


Two YEARS IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 
By Margaret Thomas. With Sixteen 
Illustrations Reproduced in Colors in 
fac-simile of original paintings by the 
author. (Charles. Scribner’s Sons. 
$5.00.) Miss Thomas has marked out 
for herself a very distinct line which is 
neither that of an antiquarian explorer 
nor a biblical student nor yet that of an 
aimless traveler. She went to Syria 
with a definite intention to live and work 
there, and study the land and the people 
with the eye of an artist and author, and 
to portray them with pen, brush and pen- 
cil. She lays no claim to training in 
science, and has little to say of the geol- 
ogy, mineralogy or botany of the coun- 
try except as they appeal to an artist. 
The ‘historical and antiquarian allusions 
of her book are only those which any 
intelligent: observer might have forced 
on his attention, and are introduced 
rather because they could not be omitted 
than because they formed any part of the 
author’s plan. What Miss Thomas has 
devoted herself to is Palestine as it now 
is. The hand of change is rapidly trans- 
forming the Holy Land and effacing 
from the customs, manners and ways of 
the people characteristic features that 
trace back beyond Abraham. The link 
between us and the life of Bible times, 
both in the New Testament and the Old, 
lies in those very features of Syrian life 
which are now threatened with efface- 
ment. Railways, telegraphs, hotels and 
civilized comforts threaten to be more 
deadly to them than the Saracen or the 
Turk. It is hardly probable that this 
broad and living reflection of Bible times 
and Bible life will survive a half century 
more. The soil of Syria will hold safe- 
ly the treasures buried in it, but those 
fleeting customs and manners of the peo- 
ple which down to this time have been 
the faithful depository of the sacred past 
are precisely what we need most to have 
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rescued from the danger of oblivion and 
embodied in the safe guardianship of 
literature. For this work no _ better 
agent can be commissioned than a com- 
petent and sympathetic artist-author 
like Miss Thomas. She catches every- 
thing with the unerring precision of the 
camera. She tells her story and de- 
scribes what passes before her with the 
imaginative vivacity of an author who 
knows how to transform dull detail into 
living reality. Landing at Jaffa she 
made her way straight to Jerusalem, 
where she settled down in more or less 
permanent residence, and took her time 
to learn the people and the town. She 
went up and down, through and some- 
times under Jerusalem, made her way 
into shrines, sanctuaries, private homes, 
tombs and sacred places, made excur- 
sion .after excursion to the outlying 
towns, such as Bethany, Bethlehem, 
Emmaus, Jericho, and extended her 
wanderings to Hebron and the Cave of 
Adullam in the south, to Samaria, Nab- 
lous, Shechem, Tiberias, Damascus and 
Baalbek in the north, and thence by 
Jaffa back to Jerusalem again, and leaves 
us with a charming picture in verse and 
in oil of the Holy City as seen by moon- 
light. She does for Palestine, its peo- 
ple and its places, with her pen what 
Tissot has attempted with brush and 
pallet. But Tissot’s wonderful series is 
mute without an interpreter, and a bet- 
ter in this office for his marvelous se- 
ries could not be had than Miss Thomas’s 
volume. She has also introduced some 
interesting illustrative art-work into the 
book, in the sixteen fac-simile reproduc- 
tions of original paintings made by her 
in Jerusalem. They are reproduced in 
color, and add much to the value and in- 
terest of the book. These works come 
none too soon. We cannot have too many 
of them. 


SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WoRLD. 
By Captain Joshua Slocum. (New York: 
The Century Company. $2.00.) Cap- 
tain Slocum is a good sailor and a good 
writer as well. His narrative of his lone- 
ly voyage around the world has all the 
fascinating interest of ‘‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe’’ with the added attraction of va- 
riety in both matter and manner. There 
is no pretense of making literature; the 
record is simple, direct, unadorned and 
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quite free of dramatic effort. In his lit- 
tle sloop, the “ Spray,” which was thir- 
ty-six feet nine inches long, fourteen 
feet two inches wide and four feet two 
inches deep, he sailed alone from Bos- 
on, April 24th, 1895, to Gibraltar, thence 
to the east coast of South America and 
down through the straits of Magellan, 
then by way of Juan Fernandez, the Mar- 
quesas and Samoa to Australia, thence 
around the Cape of Good Hope by way 
of St. Helena to South America and back 
to Boston, or rather Newport, where he 
anchored June 27th, 1898, having voy- 
aged for more than three years, making a 
run of more than forty-six thousand 
miles. From cover to cover his book is 
intensely interesting, and yet he passea 
through comparatively few very danger- 
ous experiences. Most of the record is 
pleasantly monotonous, a monotony like 
that of the sea itself, a drifting, rolling, 
dreamy motion attending it; but this is 
broken now :-and again by squalls and 
gales. Off the coast of Terra del Fuego 
the “Spray” was boarded by savages 
on plunder intent. Some carpet tacks 
spread cunningly on deck by the wily 
captain, however, operated well on the 
bare feet of the pirates and sent them 
howling over into the sea! Without at- 
tempting further description of Captain 
Slocum’s indescribable book, we simply 
point to it as one of the most entertain- 
ing narratives that we have ever read. In 
fact, its reading spins a pleasant yarn 
around the circle of the seas from port 
to port, from mainland to island. The 
“Spray” steered herself for hundreds 
of miles, the captain lounging on deck or 
reading or sleeping below. For a book 
to read at the seaside or in a shady sum- 
mer nook give us something like Sailing 
Alone. 


It is an unusually well instructed 
reader that is not constantly tripped up 
by the multitude of classical allusions in 
Milton’s poems. The best key to them is 
to be found in the last number of Yale 
Studies in English, edited by Prof. A. S. 
Cook, entitled “ The Classical Mythology 
of Milton’s Poems,” by Charles G. Os- 
Pood. iene) 200) paves oii tis 
pamphlet include a long introduction, 
and then an alphabetical list of the class- 
ical names referred to with references to 
the passages in Milton and an abstract 
of the classical sources from which Mil- 
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ton gained his knowledge of them. It is 
interesting to see how wide was the ex- 
tent of his reading. While the poets who 
served Milton most were Homer, Hesiod, 
Vergil and Ovid, followed by Euripides, . 
Pindar, Theocritus and the Homeric 
Hymns, yet everything was grist that 
came to his mill. We notice that the au- 
thor makes reference to several late com- 
mentators on Milton, but we miss desired 
references to Bentley’s extraordinary 
edition of “ Paradise Lost,” as, for exam- 
ple, in the note on Scylla and Charybdis. 
This study will be invaluable to a stu- 
dent of Milton. 


DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT RomE. A 
Sketch of the History of the Monuments. 
By Rudolfo Lanctant. I2mo, pp. xv., 
279. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$2.00.) As professor of ancient topog- 
raphy in the University of Rome Signor 
Lanciani has achieved a reputation for 
knowledge of the antiquities which can- 
not be surpassed; and his succession of 
volumes on the subject have given him a 
deserved reputation. The present vol- 
ume, after an introduction on the trans- 
formation of republican Rome by the em- 
perors, with the use of old materials for 
new buildings, takes up the sack of Rome 
by the Goths and afterward by the Van- 
dals in the fifth century, followed by the 
incursion of the Saracens in the ninthcen- 
tury and the sack of the city in 1084 by 
the Normans. Again Rome was sacked 
in 1527 by the army of Charles of Bour- 
bon, and the rebuildings have been almost 
as destructive of what was old as were 
the pillagings of conquerors. This vol- 
ume is full of interest, and is illustrated 
by forty-five half-tone pictures. It is a 
book for the visitor and the scholar. 


THE ONEIDA CommuNItTy. A Record 
of an Attempt to Carry out the Principles 
of Christian Unselfishness and Scientific 
Race Improvement. By Allan Estlake, 
Member of the Oneida Community. 
I2mo, pp. viii, 158. (London: George 
Redway.) This is a startling little vol- 
ume. It is an attempt in a small com- 
pass to defend the community, of which 
John H. Noyes was the founder. Our 
readers know that this institution was 
broken up because it practiced what is 
called plural marriage. The public could 
well have endured any kind of respect- 
able socialism; that, indeed, would have 
been encouraged, but a system that was 
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both polyandrous and polygamous was 
something that could not be endured; 
and, indeed, when the children of the sys- 
tem grew up they would have none of it. 
They felt the protest of the surrounding 
people, and sympathized with it. While 
the Oneida Community, Limited, still ex- 
ists, it has entirely given up its objec- 
tionable features. This author declares 
that complex marriage was “a super- 
lative and unquestionable success,” and 
he believes that, with its scientific propa- 
gation, it is the ultimate solution of all 
social problems.. He has passed over the 
character of these conditions very lightly, 
as he has also the system of “ criticism ” 
which made so many heartburns. 


PYRAMIDS AND Procress. Sketches 
from Egypt. By John Ward, with an 


Introduction by the Rev. Professor 
Bayce-. ov0O,. pp. xx, 288.: ‘(Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, London. $4.00.) The 


author of this volume is no mere tourist 
who, after a month among the gayeties 
of Cairo and.a voyage of three weeks on 
a Nile steamer, believes himself qualified 
to instruct the world concerning Egypt 
and the Egyptians. He has lived with 
the natives, traveled in native boats, and 
has been a careful student of the best au- 
thorities on Egyptian archeology and 


politics, and has gathered one of the best 


existing collections of historical scarabs. 
The volume is profusely illustrated and 
full of information and interest. It is 
not a book of travel, but a book of de- 
scription, and takes the reader from Port 
Said to Nubia. A pleasanter introduc- 
tion to Egyptian archeology or travel can 
hardly be imagined. 

BISMARCK AND THE FOUNDATION OF 
THE GERMAN Empire. By James Wyc- 
liffe -Headlam. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) This is Volume XXV in the 
“Heroes of the Nations” series, edited 
by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Fellow of Baliol 
College, Oxford. It is a short, compact, 
well written biography. As such it gives 
a strong, firm outline of the founding of 
the present German empire and of the 
European politics affecting it and affect- 
ed by it. The book is one quite suited to 
the excellent series in which it appears, 
and will be valuable to both students and 
general readers as a reference work, in 
which, while details are not slighted, 
prominence is given to the main facts of 
Bismarck’s life and the leading traits of 
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his wonderful character. An excellent 
index and many good illustrations en- 
hance the value and attractiveness of this 
very welcome work. 

GARDENS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. An 
Epitome of the Literature of the Garden 


Art. With an Historical Epilogue. By 
Albert Forbes Sieveking, F.S.A. (Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent & Co. $3.00.) Mr. 


Sieveking has rummaged the literatures 
of the world and brought together in this 
large and well-made book a great variety 
of interesting matter on the subject of 
gardens by authors of all kinds and tal- 
ents, from Solomon and Homer down to 
Walter Pater. The garden of Solomon, 
of Alcinous, of Theocritus in the Thaly- 
sia, of Aristotle, of Theophrastus and of 
Epicurus—the hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon, the Clairvaux on the Alba, the gar- 
dens of Constantinople, French gardens, 
English gardens, gardens like the one 
imagined by Poe, and hundreds of others 
are given as sketched by fascinated and 
fascinating travelers, poets, artists, 
dreamers, historians. The book is a pot- 
pourri, fragrant of the flowers and shrubs 
and trees of all times and places. The 
illustrations are numerous and attractive, 
the epilog comprehensive, and the index 


complete. 
Outp FRIENDS AT CAMBRIDGE AND 
ELSEWHERE. By J. Willis Clark, M.A. 


(London: Macmillian & Co., Limited. 
$1.75.) The author of this book is Reg- 
istrary of the University of Cambridge 
and formerly was Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege. The sketches which he has here 
brought together are eleven in number, 
all of them biographical, dealing with 
distinguished scholars. They first ap- 
peared in the Church Quarterly Review, 
Saturday Review and The Trident. The 
subjects are William Whewell, Cannop 
Thirlwall, Richard Monckton Milnes, 
Edward Henry Palmer, Francis Mait- 
land Balfour, Henry Bradshaw, William 
Hepworth Thompson, Coutts Trotter, 
Richard Okes, Henry Richards Luard 
and Richard Owen. It is a thoroughly 
interesting book about interesting men. 
To read it is to feel the stimulating in- 
fluence of earnest souls striving in the 
upper air of aspiration. A, singularly 
engaging style marks all of the sketches. 

CHARLEMAGNE. The Hero of Two 
Nations. By H.W. Carless Davis, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
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sometime scholar of Balliol. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) This is 
the XXVIth volume of the “ Heroes of 
the Nations Series,” edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A. The author has done his 
work with excellent judgment, bringing 
within the somewhat close limits of one 
volume a fairly comprehensive memoir of 
Charles the Great, with a strong back- 
ground of history, and with the atmos- 
phere of the time well preserved. Like 
all the numbers of this admirable series, 
Mr. Davis’s work is perfectly suited to 
the needs of the general reader; at the 
same time the more careful student will 
find in it a helpful and accurate outline 
and a suggestive guide. Maps, illustra- 
tions, fac-simules and a good index add 
their value to this very excellent book. 


Tue Lire AND OPINIONS OF TRISTAM 
SHANDY, GENTLEMAN, AND A SENTI- 
MENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE 
AND Itaty. By Laurence Sterne. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., Limited. In 
Two Volumes. $1.50 each.) The works 
of Laurence Sterne are most attractively 
presented in these two large and hand- 
some volumes. Mr. A. W. Pollard is the 
editor, and his Bibliographical note, 
given as a preface, offers to the student 
and general reader a compact history of 
former editions. Besides ‘ Tristam 
Shandy ” and the “Sentimental Jour- 
ney ” this edition contains “ A Political 
Romance,” “ A Fragment in the Manner 
of Rabelais” and Sterne’s Autobiog- 
raphy. 


THE Livinc Past AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Thomas Seton Jevons. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.00.) 
There is not much poetry in Mr. Jevons’s 
verses. Doubtless he could have said 
his say more effectively in prose. We do 
not find a single passage of his rime or 
blank verse that insists upon quotation; 
and yet there is a ceitain individuality in 
nearly every piece, a peculiarity of style 
which amounts to a sort of distinction. 
He mixes his botany, making the syringa, 
the daisy, the morning glory, the box, the 
rose and the dandelion all bloom at the 
same time; and then gives us “ English 
as she is wrote,” thus: 

“To put my unworthy chances to the try, 

Like mateless bird 
Cries to his lover.” 

In VaLes oF HeEticon. Poems by 

Alfred Antoine Furman. (New York: 
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Wynkoop- Hallenbeck-Crawford Com- 
pany. $1.00.) In speaking of a poem 
by Edgar Allan Poe, James Russell Low- 
ell declared that it had in it a “ smack of 
Helicon.” We do not find such a smack 
in Mr. Furman’s verses, which are, never- 
theless, touched in many places with poth 
color and melody of considerable purity 
and strength. ‘There is more aspiration 
than performance here—the thirst for ex- 
pression takes the place of inspiration— 
yet we could quote some lines and stan- 
zas worthy of a place in the future Amer- 
ican Anthology. The poet neatly turns 
a pretty conceit in the opening of 
“ August ”— 

“ Methinks a matron crowned with fruits and 

flowers 

Is latching summer’s gate.” 

Footnotes To EvoLution. By David 
Starr Jordan.  (D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) In this volume President Jor- 
dan has gathered a number of popular 
addresses on the general subject of or- 
ganic evolution delivered in the first place 
as university extension lectures in Cali- 
fornia. ‘These contributions are twelve 
in number, and there are three others by 
different authors setting forth the pres- 
ent state of knowledge concerning the 
method of evolution and the method of 
heredity. The volume is illustrated, and 
the presentation of the subject often no- 
ticeably clear and effective. 

TWELVE NotaBLE Goop WOMEN OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton. $2.00.) This is a good book 
for girls to read. It gives simple and ef- 
fective biographical sketches of such 
women as Queen Victoria, Florence 
Nightingale, Elizabeth Fry, Grace Dar- 
ling, Frances Ridley Havergal and 
others, with portraits. The lives outlined 
possess the rare fascination of tender 
womanly delicacy combined with indom- 
itable courage and noble self-sacrifice. 

KATE WETHERILL. An Earth Com- 
edy. By Jeannette Lee. (New York: 
The Century Company. $1.25.) The 
story of a marriage followed by slovly 
forming unhappiness, ending in death. 
As a story, for the story’s sake, it is néth- 
ing; but the author has a genius for 
sketching misery. One reads her pages 
under protest, yet reads on and on. 
When it is all over the reflection comes 
that an hour might have been more 
pleasantly spent, but not more diligently. 


Literature—Pebbles 


Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt’s Concise Dic- 
TIONARY OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE} 
with definitions in both English and 
German, has reached the ninth part, cov- 
ering now a full half of the alphabet. 
It is fuller than Delitzsch’s small diction- 
ary, and prepared on a more convenient 
scale than his large dictionary, for which 
we shall have to wait indefinitely. The 
contrast between this volume and Nor- 
ris’s early venture is startling evidence of 
the progress of Assyriology. 


oe 
Literary Notes. 


Mr. THomas NELson Pace is engaged on 
a stage version of “ Red Rock,” thus being his 
own dramatist. 


.. Aline Gorren, author of ‘“ Anglo- 
Saxons and Others,” is a woman and not a 
man as many have supposed. 


....Lhe University of Oxford has won its 
suit for the exclusive use of the word Oxford 
as the designation of the Bible published by 
their corporation. 


....Volume I, No. 1, of the Domestic 
Science Monthly, price 5 cents, published by 
the Oakland Club, of Oakland, Cal., has 
reached our desk. 


....Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, the only author- 
ized translator into English of the works of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, is now on a visit to the 
famous Polish novelist. 


....Dr. Weir Mitchell’s story, “ The Ad- 
ventures of Francois,’ has been dramatized 
by his son, Mr. Langdon Mitchell, who, it will 
be remembered, dramatized “ Vanity Fair ”’ 
under the title of “ Becky Sharp.” 


....Among the more prominent spring 
books of Herbert S. Stone & Co., of Chicago, 
are “ The Life of Sir Arthur Sullivan,” by Ar- 
thur Laurence; “ When the Dead Awaken,” 
by Henrik Ibsen; “ The Religion of To- 
morrow,” by Frank Crane. 


...Lhe: play of “ David Harum,” which 
was produced by Mr. William H. Crane, at 
Rochester, a few weeks ago, and has had such 
a decided success, is a dramatization by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock. This is their 
first appearance as dramatists. 


..In the current issue of Municipal Af- 
fairs, Gustavus Myers has a long article en- 
titled, “ History of Public Franchises in New 
York City,” which is one of the best argu- 
ments for municipal ownership that has been 
writtea, altho it is not partisan or polemical in 
the least. 


..Among the forthcoming books an- 
nounced by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., are “A 
Critical History of the Evolution of Trini- 
tarianism and Its Outcome in the New Christ- 
ology,” by Levi Leonard Paine, and “ The 
Life of Isaac Ingalls Stevens,” Major- General, 
Governor of Washington Territory, by his 
son, Hazard Stevens. 
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Pebbles. 


WE would like to see Christian Science tried 





.. Reporters say the hardest of all jobs is 
to get facts in a church row.—Atchison Globe. 


..When Otis said the war was over per- 
haps he meant it was all over Luzon.—The 
Chicago Record. 


.. First Stranger: ‘What's your busi- 
ness?” Second Stranger: “ Private attend- 
ant.” First Stranger: “To what do you at- 
tend?” Second Stranger: “ My own busi- 
ness.’—Chicago News. 


..‘‘ But this is too radical,” protested King 


John, looking at the document the Barons 
wanted him to sign. “It subverts my whole 
kingdom, gentlemen. I can countenance no 


such change as that!” ‘“‘ We will change your 
countenance if you don’t!” sternly answered 
the Barons. “ That puts a new face on the 
matter,” rejoined King John, affixing his sig- 
nature with an effort at sprightliness—C/- 
cago Tribune. 


..Embloyer: “IT have noticed, Mr. John- 
son, that you, of all the clerks, seem to put 
your whole life and soul into your work; that 
no detail is too small to escape your critical 
attention, no hours too long to cause you to 
repine.” Clerk (joyfully): Y-es, sir!” Em- 
ployer: “‘ And so, Mr. Johnson, I am forced 
to discharge you at once. It is such chaps as 
you that go out and start rival establishments 
after they have got the whole thing down pat.” 
—Judge. 


....A Germantown girl who usually gets 
things mixed was the victim of a hoax one 
evening last week. “ Here’s a puzzle for you 
to work out,” said a friend of hers, handing 
over a slip of paper on: which appeared the fol- 
lowing, which she said might be translated 
into a complete sentence: 


Bias Be By eA Boe Bat he 
DEWEY. 
624918 
348632 





973,550 
LIMBURGER CHEESE. 


The Germantown girl puzzled over it for 
some time, and finally gave intipas VWhy, its 
easy,” said her friend. “It reads: ‘ Sigsbee 
sent Dewey some Limburger cheese.’” “ Yes,” 
said the victim, as she scanned the lines again, 
“but where’s the ‘sent’ ?” “In the Lim- 
burger cheese,” was the reply. Then every- 
body laughed and the girl who had been 
caught determined to have her revenge. The 
next evening at the dinner table she worked it 
on her brother. “I give it up,” he said. 
‘“‘ What’s the answer?” ‘Oh, it’s easy,” said 
the girl. “It reads: ‘Sigsbee gave Dewey 
some Limburger cheese.’”” ‘“‘ Where’s_ the 
‘gave, ” asked the brother. ‘In the Lim- 
burger cheese,” she shrieked, and then won- 
dered why nobody saw the joke. —Philadelphia 
Record. 


EDITOR Awes: 


The Case of Neely. 


Tuere should be the most searching 
inquiry concerning the crimes of Neely 
and the other thieves associated with him 
in the Cuban Post Office Department. 
Full publicity should be given to all the 
facts obtained by investigation, whether 
these relate to the stealing or to the man- 
ner in which Neely and his partner 
gained admission to the public service. 
“Cut the ulcer to the bone,” said Gar- 
field when the story of the star-route 
frauds committed under the administra- 
tion of Thomas J. Brady, another postal 
officer from Indiana, was told to him. 
Such cutting is needed now, and with it 
there should be not only a vigorous 
prosecution of the guilty, but also a de- 
termination to enforce hereafter those 
safe rules for appointments in the civil 
service that were violated when Neely 
and Rich were sent to Havana. In no 
other way can the Government assuage 
the sense of public shame and mortifica- 
tion caused by this dark blot on the fair 
record of American rule in Cuba. 

We undertook to organize, for the 
Cuban people a complete postal service 
in which, as the Postmaster-General said 
only a few weeks ago, there should be a 
“substitution of American integrity for 
the old corrupt administration.” And 
now it appears that Neely and his con- 
federates have been stealing from the 
postal fund of the impoverished island 
for more than a year, and that, as chief 
financial officer of the service, he was 
permitted to keep his accounts so care- 
lessly that no one can understand them. 
Here let us say that no part of all this 
is to be charged against the military gov- 
ernment; for the postal service was un- 
der the direction and control of the Pest 


Office Department at Washington. What 


are the American people to say to the 
Cubans who have been told so many 
times that they should learn from our ex- 
ample the difference between American 
honesty and Spanish corruption? They 
can say that this fault is the one excep- 
tion in the long list of honorable achieve- 
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ments which have marked our rule in the 
island; and they can point to it as the 
fruit of a violation of the rules which 
after much tribulation we have estab- 
lished for the defense of the public serv- 
ice against dishonesty and incompetence. 

Disgraceful and mortifying as this 
lapse has been, it can be used to our ad- 
vantage and for the benefit of the Cuban 
people, if our Government will grasp its © 
opportunity. It is a most forcible object 
lesson in civil service reform. How did 
Neely get into this office of great respon- 
sibility? The Postmaster-General has 
said that American “ experts’ were sent 
down to organize a postal service for the 
Cubans, and that they were selected 
“ without academic examination, but on 
a basis of tried service and personal 
knowledge.” Neely was not an expert 
in postal affairs. He had been an active 
politician, and the publisher of a paper 
in Muncie, Ind. .The paper having been 
sold to the brothers of his friend, First 
Assistant Postmaster-General Heath 
(also of Muncie), the latter forwarded 
to Director Rathbone Neely’s application 
—hbearing, we suppose, an effective rec- 
ommendation—and this man, who had 
had no experience in the postal or any’ 
other branch of the public service, was at 
once appointed Chief Financial Agent of 
the Department in Cuba, where he de-: 
voted most of his time to private busi- 
ness ventures, and incidentally robbed 
the treasury of something more than 
$100,000. What “tried service” had’ 
there been, in this case? Upon whose 
“personal knowledge” did the appoint- 
ing officer rely? Apparently upon that 
of Neely’s friend Heath; and it should be 
said that altho Mr. Heath was the friend 
of Neely, he has never been known in 
Washington as a friend of civil service 
reform. We understand that he is one 
of those officers whose influence was con- 
tinually exerted to induce the President 
to issue the unfortunate order of last 
year by which so many offices were re- 
leased from the wise restrictions of the 
civil service rules. We do not know that 
Corydon Rich, Neely’s confessing part- 
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ner and assistant, also from Muncie, was 
another beneficiary of Mr. Heath’s “ per- 
sonal knowledge,” but it seems probable 
that he came in through the door that 
was opened for his superior officer. Di1- 
rector Rathbone has had experience in 
the postal service, but we are informed 
that in Washington he was accustomed 
to express a contemptuous disregard for 
the merit principle of civil service re- 
form.. Therefore we are not surprised 
that he appointed Neely and Rich, or 
that Neely’s accounts were unintelligible, 
or that the two men went on stealing 
for more than a year without his knowl- 
edge, until an inspector from the army 
fortunately uncovered their crime. In 
short, the whole affair is a product of 
the spoils system in politics, surviving in 
a little group of influential public officers 
whose wretched policy is now condemned 
before the world by the fruits of it. 

It is of the highest importance that the 
merit principle, as applied under civil 
service rules adapted to the conditions 
presented, should govern all appoint- 
ments to the service in our new posses- 
sions. If the Government will take this 
lesson in Cuba to heart, and decide to en- 
force the spirit and letter of civil service 
reform hereafter in all the islands, put- 
ting aside the pleas of the Heaths and 
Rathbones, and carefully avoiding the 
Neelys, these disclosures at Havana will 
prove to have been a blessing in disguise. 
Even the jeering Spaniards in Cuba will 
be forced to commend our purpose and 
our methods, if our Government shall 
freely admit that this lapse was due to a 
temporary departure from sound prin- 
ciples and rules which it has determined 
to uphold loyally in the future. 

& 


The Eternal Negro. 


THE negro has been much to the fore 
during the past week or two; and, in- 
deed, he is all the time. It is not the 
negroes that are discussing the negro 
question, nor their Northern friends, for 
they have found the answer long ago; 
‘it is the Southern whites. The negroes 
have no negro question; they know what 
they want—simply equal rights with 
white men, no badge of inferiority, equal 
vote, equal education, equal opportunity 
to work, and make money, and hold 
office, and complete citizenship with all 
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its privileges, according to the deserts of 
their industry, intelligence and virtue. 
The white friends of the negro in the 
North equally have no negro question, 
because they have settled what is right 
and what they will try to secure. They 
believe that what the State does or al- 
lows for a white man, it should allow or 
do equally for a black man; but all they 
can do is to help the black man to the 
education and character that will make 
him worthy of all civil rights. So North- 
erners, friends of the negro, do what they 
can; give him schools; send their best 
mén and women to teach him, and 
thus to supplement what the Southern 
States do and can do for the white youth, 
but cannot or will not do for the negroes. 
The bulk of the negro teachers in the 
public schools in all the Southern cities 
have been taught in the schools supported 
by Northern beneficence. Whole States 
have not a public high school for negroes 
beyond the agricultural colleges sup- 
ported by public land funds given by 
Congress. Charleston has no_ high 
school for negroes, Savannah has none, 
and every negro teacher in Savannah is 
graduated from Beach Institute, a North- 
ern missionary school. This is one 
Northern Christian solution of the prob- 
lem, and we have ceased to discuss it. 
The negro problem is purely one for 
the Southern whites. It is the question 
whether they shall, and how they shall, 
keep the negroes in the condition of serf- 
dom, while at the same time the Na- 
tional Constitution endows them with 
the rights of citizenship. We are glad 
that the question is being debated. The 
Montgomery Conference is a good sign, 
even altho the predominant sentiment of 
speakers and hearers was against the 
conclusions of justice. Next week there 
will be a discussion at Chattanooga, and 
the subject emerged the other day at a 
Medical Congress in Charleston,S.C. Itis 
a great thing that such men as President 
Dreher and ex-Gov. McCorkle, of West 
Virginia, should have spoken wisely and 
bravely for equal justice and fair suf- 
frage laws administered with impartiality 
to both races, and that negroes of ability 
will take part at Chattanooga. We ex- 
pect such men as Dr. P. B. Barringer, of 
the University of Virginia, to take the 
most gloomy view of the outlook for the 
negro, and to see nothing but a reversion 
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to barbarism; but intelligent Southern- 
ers know better. They see that educa- 
tion is developing culture and thrift and 
that a multitude of negroes are acquiring 
homes, and are making sure progress. 
There is a plenty of ignorant, vicious 
negroes, and some such whites, but the 
movement is up and not down. 

A very strange and a dangerous fea- 
ture of the Southern negro question ap- 
pears in such a State as Louisiana, where 
the negro is practically disfranchised. 
In many counties (parishes) there are 
very few white people, and a few dozen 
men are the rulers of thousands. In 
Concordia Parish four of the eight wards 
cast only 40 votes and elected 12 officers. 
In the seventh ward of Caldwell Parish 
but two votes were cast, and one vote 
was cast for the constable, and it elected 
him. East Carroll Parish cast but 167 
votes; Madison but 151, and they elected 
full boards of officers and members of 
the legislature. The small vote is not 
due to lack of population. One ward 
‘which cast 7 votes has a population of 
2,051; another which cast 2 votes has 506 
inhabitants ; and another which cast but 
one vote has 639, while yet another which 
cast a single vote for constable has 1,884 
inhabitants, and would ordinarily have 
cast 450 votes. There is one element of 
discord here; for as representation in the 
State Legislature goes by total and not 
white population, it may well be that 
districts with a large white population, 
like New Orleans, may not like it to have 
ten of their votes balanced by one vote in 
the black parishes. 

Things in the South will get better. 
30th white and black are gaining in edu- 
cation and breadth of view. The public 
school system, gift of the “ carpet-bag ” 
governments, is doing much good. Pub- 
lic sentiment is changing. There will be 
sporadic trouble,. perhaps much of it, 
caused by the lower class of white people 
who hate a negro who gets a better house 
or farm than their own, and who wants 
representation as well as taxation; but 
these are eddies. The negro question 
will be solved, and nothing is solved till 
it is solved right. Serfdom is not the so- 
lution; primary and industrial education 
alone is not the solution. The only so- 
lution is equal conditions, equal oppor- 
tunities, equal rights, and every Southern 
conference will help it along. 
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A Patched Confession or a 
New Creed, 


In our columns this week Professor 
Duffield utters his protest against a short 
Presbyterian creed, and urges that in- 
stead the General Assembly should take 
up the work of revision where it was left 
by the Church in 1892. Herein he repre- 
sents the conservative, but not the ultra- 
conservative, sentiment- of his Church. 
He sees that the Church cannot go on as 
it is, with a Confession which was con- 
demned nearly ten years ago by a two- 
thirds vote of the Presbyteries desiring 
revision. He represents those who want 
to keep the old Calvinistic symbol, but to 
cut out of it its supralapsarianism, a doc; 
trine whose name or definition is enough 
to give one the headache. Why either 
supralapsarianism or sublapsarianism, or 
anything, indeed, about the metaphysical 
order of God’s decrees, should be put into 
a creed we fail to understand. Dr. Duf- 
field would take out this supralapsarian- 
ism, which we are ready to believe, on 
the authority of Dr. Hodge, is inconsis- 
tent with the holy character of God. But 
the Confession as a whole, with some 
holes cut in it and some patches sewed 
on, he would keep; for he much prefers 
it to a new creed. 

We differ radically, on this point, from 
Dr. Duffield. It was probably a fortu- 
nate thing for the Church that the partial 
and imperfect relief which the revision 
of 1892 offered failed of acceptance, not 
because it was not regarded as an im- 
provement, but because of doubt of its 
constitutionality, as also because of the 
emergence of the Briggs conflict. There 
will now be an opportunity for more 
radical action. 

Dr. Duffield says that the proposition for 
a new creed means “a creed acceptable 
to those who do not hold the Calvinistic 
system, or the confessional doctrine of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures.” As to 
the first he is right; as to the second he 
seems to us to be mistaken. Those who 
want a new creed did not, in 1892, com- 
plain of the Westminster Confession’s 
statement of the doctrine of Holy Scrip- 
ture—indeed, they liked it. It was the 
conservatives who stiffened it up in the 
revision. No,doubt, however, they do 
want to make their new creed acceptable 
to those who do not hold the Calvinistic 
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system. They do not want to have them 
driven into the Methodist Church. They. 
do not see why any Christian denomina- 
tion should shut out of its membership 
or its ministry a good Christian who 
does not hold the doctrine of decrees, or 
of election or preteritive reprobation, or 
of the perseverance of the saints. In- 
deed, they do not hold, many of them, to 
the dogma that it is right for sects to 
make themselves purposely and con- 
sciously narrower than the Christian 
Church. They believe that people who 
differ should be able to live together in 
peace, that the members of a sect are jus- 
tified in its maintenance if they hold that 
their special creed is all essential to the 
existence of a church, and if they there- 
fore cannot commune with other 
Churches; but they believe that so long 
as any of their beliefs are not essential to 
salvation or to the constitution of a true 
Church, those beliefs should not be made 
a bar to shut out members or officers. 
Thus Dr. Duffield is right-in his under- 
standing; and they are right in their de- 
mand. The Presbyterian Church can- 
not grind with the water that is past. 
The time for revision is gone—it is now 
time to honor the old unchanged creed 
as the excellent expression of the faith of 
its makers, and for Presbyterians of to- 
day to make a new and simple creed. 
Ten years hence it may be too late for 
that. 
ad 


The British Advance. 


THE Boer envoys, who, failing of their 
purpose in Europe, now place their last 
hope in the United States, reach our 
shores at a most unfortunate time for 
their purpose. On their arrival they 
learn of the capture of Kroonstadt, the 
second Free State capital, after a swift 
advance which met no determined re- 
sistance; also of the flight of President 
Steyn and the selection of a third capi- 
tal somewhere; also of the withdrawal 
of the Transvaal troops north of the 
Vaal River, leaving almost the entire 
Free State territory undefended, and 
thus of the splitting of the army in two, 
and the dissension between the forces 
of the two republics. Lord Roberts is 
marching right on; General Buller is in 
motion with his thirty thousand men to 
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the east, forcing his way through the 
mountains which separate Natal from 
the Free State; and, to the northwest, 
Mafeking is already relieved, or on the 
point of relief. What hope can the en- 
voys have, after their rebuff by every 
Government in Europe, no matter how 
hostile to Great Britain, and with their 
own armies splitting and fleeing, if not 
breaking up, of persuading the United 
States Government to intervene or in 
any way to give them official help? The 
crisis in the fortune of war absolutely 
forbids, even if the international con- 
ditions did not also forbid. 

And yet these envoys will be received 
with cheers and demonstrations of sym- 
pathy and approval such as they did not 
receive in Europe. Our great Irish 
cities, like New York and Boston, will 
give them official welcome, by vote of 
aldermen and councilmen. Crowds of 
people will follow them, and deceive 
them with assurances of help. For are 
they not “republics,” and is not hated 
England trying to rob them of their ine 
dependence? It is mainly the Irish 
hatred that is leading the demonstration 
and attacking the Power that has done 
more for liberty and protection of the 
people of the world than any other 
Power on earth. Look at India; look 
at Egypt; look anywhere that England 
rules. Yes, but look at Ireland, we are 
told. Well, look at Ireland to-day, not 
a generation or a century ago. She is 
contented, prosperous, self-ruled, over- 
represented in Parliament, with home- 
rulers as mayors of her principal cities, 
and very little to complain of. She | 
wants a separate parliament, and she 
might as well have it, as we have our 
State Legislatures, if, and when, Scot- 
land and Wales, and England have 
theirs, separate also from the Imperial 
Parliament. When that day comes, the 
colonies may also be represented in Par- 
liament. It is the last generation com- 
plaint and hatred that is surviving here, 
and the children of those who left Ire- 
land thirty years ago are inheriting their 
fathers’ animosity, and bringing it into 
American politics. The sentiment of 
the ancestral Dutch and the German ele- 
ment of our population is mild in the 
comparison, and hardly counts in the re- 
sult. With all this, there remains among 
the less instructed class, something 
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of the old feeling that England was our 
enemy in the War of the Revolution, 
and that we must therefore be her enemy 
still. 

But all this can have no influence on 
the policy of our Government, and if 
there were any danger that it could, 
the rapid progress of the war in South 
Africa toward its conclusion would 
prevent any action. All that can hap- 
pen is dinners, speeches, processions, 
shoutings, and many a crazy utterance 
of hatred to the best friend, the only 
friend, we can depend upon in danger, 
among all the great nations. The noise 
and talk may even affect the approach- 
ing election, and that was the intention 
of the Boer envoys, altho we cannot ex- 
pect that such will be the case. But this 
is desirable, that every man who believes 
that the English cause is right, that her 
success means free government and a 
vote for everybody and the decent pro- 
tection of the blacks in the Transvaal, 
equal rights for English and American 
immigrants as well as for Dutch farm- 
ers, the rule of a fair government and 
the extension of civilized conditions, 
and that Great Britain is our best friend, 
should now say so plainly, and not quiet- 
ly allow the clamor of a portion of our 
people to obscure the sound sentiment 
of the wiser, and, we believe, the more 
numerous element of our population. 
But at any rate the envoys can do no 
more than influence some votes in No- 
vember; they cannot accomplish any- 
thing that will have the least result on 
the fortunes of the war in South Africa, 
‘or on the conditions of peace. The war 
will soon be over, and if there shall then 
be a tyrannous British government ex- 
tended over the Free State and the 
Transvaal, it will be the kind of tyranny 
which Britain now exercises over Can- 
ada and Australia, the kind of aN 
which most folks call liberty. 


os 
Civil Marriage Among 
Catholics. 


WE have received the following letter 
from the Rev. Charles C. Starbuck, one 
of our ablest and most kindly scholars 
of Catholic history and theology, in 
ene on a point mentioned by us last 
wee 
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“Tn your summary of the decrees passed: by 
the Latin-American Council, just held at 
Rome, there is one statement which needs to 
be filled up, or it will lead to a grave misappre- 
hension, The summary represents the bishops 
as declaring that civil marriage (of baptized 
persons) is a mere concubinage. On the con- 
trary, the Church solemnly anathematizes 
those who shall say that the presence of a 
Catholic clergyman is imtrinsically necessary 
for the validity of a marriage. See “ Decrees 
of Trent,” Session XXIV. The Church, how- 
ever, claims the power to make the presence of 
a clergyman a condition of validity, and has 
done so throughout Latin America. The dec- 
laration concerning civil marriage, therefore, 
must be restricted to Latin America. 

“In Catholic countries where, as in France, 
the Protestants had separate parishes in 1563, 
the law of Trent is held to have been only 
published to Catholics. Accordingly the re- 
fusal of the French Government, after 1685, 
to acknowledge Protestant marriages was held 
by the Catholic bishops to be unwarranted, and 
they highly commended Louis XVI for again 
declaring consensual marriages valid for the 
Protestants. In Latin America, on the other 
hand, where the Lex Clandestinitatis was pub- 
lished long before there were any Protestant 
churches, it is still held as binding all baptized 
persons whatever, except, of course, foreigners 
in their own legations, and, possibly, in their 
own consulates. 

“In this country, of course, except certain 
parts once French or Spanish, the non-sacer- 
dotal marriages even of Catholics are held 
valid and sacramental, tho highly irregular. 
Archbishop Heiss, in his work “De Maitri- 
monio,” instructs priests whose parishioners 
have been married before a magistrate, or a 
Protestant minister, to exclude them from the 
sacraments, but if they shall repent to readmit 
them without repeating the marriage. 

“As the Church regards, not the priest, but 
the contracting parties, as the ministers of the 
sacrament, of course she does not hold the 
presence of the priest essentially necessary. It 
is only necessary to validity where the Church 
has so enacted, acting then immediately on the 
contract, indirectly on the sacrament.” 


We are glad to have this explanation 
that the marriage law promulgated for 
Latin America is, like that of the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, not one of the “ sem- 
per et ubique’’.sort, and that it does not 
apply to the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States, but only, in our country, 
to certain portions once French or Span- 
ish. We gave only a brief extract of the 
section, altho exactly; but we here trans- 
lateithe Jargerspartaimit: 

“588. Among the faithful matrimony can- 
not be granted, except at one and the same 
time it be a sacrament; and therefore what- 
ever other union there may be among Chris- 
tians, of a man and a woman, apart from a 


sacrament, even if made by the force of the 
civil law, is nothing else than a shameful and 
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pestilent concubinage (turpis et exitialis con- 
cubinatus ). Therefore let the faithful 
be taught, in our regions, in all of which, with- 
out exception, the decree “ Tametsi” of the 
Council of Trent is unquestioningly promul- 
gated and received, that no marriage is con- 
tracted without the presence of the proper 
priest, and that the offspring begotten from a 
civil union is illegitimate before God and the 
Church (et prolem ex civili coniunctione pro- 
creatam illegitimam esse coram Deo et Ec- 
clesia).” 

The next section provides for the in- 
struction of the people against conditions 
“where there exists a most unfortunate 
law of so-called civil marriage.” 

It will be seen that this applies to “ the 
faithful,” and that for them it is not 
true that “the non-sacramental mar- 
riages, even of Catholics, are held valid 
and sacramental,’ as if “the contract- 
ing parties’ were “the ministers of the 
sacrament.” As Mr. Starbuck ~ shows, 
the rule for Catholic countries is miti- 
gated for countries where Protestant- 


ism prevails. 
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THE chief of police in a large city can 
annoy and harass even an honest citizen 
of good repute, if with an unworthy or 
wicked purpose he uses all the power and 
resources of his office for the persecu- 
tion of such a man. We suppose that 
there are good men who would have 
been inclined to temporize if they had 
been in the place of Mr. John Wana- 
maker on Thursday of last week, during 
that conversation with the Chief of Po- 
lice in Philadelphia which Mr. Wana- 
maker promptly reported to the public. 
But no one who knows Mr. Wanamaker 
and has observed his course in public 
and private life, could have expected 
him to yield the fraction of an inch be- 
fore the threats of this Chief of Police, 
who represented the Mayor as well as 
himself. The demand was that Mr. 
Wanamaker should prevent further crit- 
icism of the Mayor and his administra- 
tion in the newspaper owned and con- 
ducted by his son. When Mr. Wana- 
maker declined to interfere with the 
course of the paper, the Chief of Police 
(miscalled Director of Public Safety) 
gave warning that he had looked up the 


merchant’s “personal record.” ‘‘ We 
have followed you,” said he, “ through- 
out Washington, Philadelphia, New 


York and even in Europe; and we have 
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fortified ourselves with affidavits against 
you; and since you have been attacking 
other people we will now take our turn 
on you.” Having instructed his secre- 
tary to take note of this, Mr. Wana- 
maker defied the Chief of Police and 
showed him the door. The threats 
came from a city government subservient 
to Quay, and given over to the methods 
of Quay politics. Mr. Wanamaker de- 
serves the hearty commendation and 
support of all good men and honest 
newspapers for his action in this case. 
We congratulate Philadelphia upon the 
possession of a citizen so courageous, 
so upright and so useful. 
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PHILADELPHIA is rapidly becoming 
known as one of the most prodigal of 
American municipalities in the matter of 
franchises. A few years ago the im- 
mensely valuable gas works were leased 
for thirty years to the company offer- 
ing the least advantageous terms, and 
this company, at its last annual meet- 
ing, held a few weeks ago, reported the 
profits of the last year to have been 
$5,000,000. ‘The electric lighting priv- 
ileges have gone the same way. They 
are all in the hands of a monopoly cap- 
italized at nearly $30,000,000, and the 
city is compelled to pay exorbitant rates 
for the lights which it uses. And now 
the Councils, with the approval of the 
Mayor, have given to a new company 
telephone privileges worth millions, with- 
out providing for a single cent of re- 
turn to the city or fixing the term of the 
privilege; in fact, without a single pro- 
vision protecting the city at any point. 
The Philadelphia newspapers with but 
a single notable exception (and that is 
the machine’s own organ) unite in de- 
claring that the ordinance is one of the 
most reprehensible pieces of legislation 
ever passed by the city, and that the act 
of the Mayor in approving it was a be- 
trayal of the city’s interests. At a time 
when other cities are beginning to look 
after their franchises with more care and 
to regard them as possible sources of 
larger municipal revenue, Philadelphia 
takes a step backward and grants val- 
uable privileges without limit or com- 
pensation. The Mayor’s sole excuse for 
signing the ordinance was to the effect 
that the incorporators of the company 
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were “ men of high standing,” and there- 
fore to be depended upon to give the city 
genuine competition. Why these men 
of high standing were unwilling to have 
what they were willing to do put in 
black and white was not stated. The 
same excuse was given for leasing the 


gas works. 
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Lorp SALISBURY has had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the safest and wis- 
est of leaders in diplomatic matters; of 
knowing how to avoid harsh judgment 
and secure his end by a curtesy which, 
if it savored of indirection, and lent it- 
self to somewhat of mystification, still 
made few enemies. His speech at the 
Primrose League, however, was of an 
entirely different type, and in it we can- 
not but feel that he overstepped the 
bounds of discretion. That it was in the 
main true is unquestioned. That he 
should feel justified, certainly on that 
occasion, in asserting the victory of the 
Primrose League policy over that of its 
famous opponents was natural. That 
the policy which followed Majuba Hill 
and led to Khartum was a mistake 
most now, even of Liberals, admit, yet 
the victims of the Egyptian blunder 
would be the last to desire to be 
“avenged,” and the less said about ven- 
geance for the South African disaster 
the better, if Boer and Briton are to live 
at peace. Still less called for was the 
fling at Ireland. At the very time when 
the Queen has just returned from a re- 
ception as loyal as any given in England 
or Scotland; when an Irish general is 
leading Irish, English, Scotch, Austra- 
lian and Canadian troops to victory; 
when Ireland is prosperous and quiet as 
she has not been for a century; it seems 
ill timed to raise the specter of an old 
question which has ceased to have any 
special pertinency. In any such inde- 
pendence for Ireland as would involve 
separation from England we have never 
believed. It is at least an open ques- 
tion whether it would have resulted from 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. Certainly no 
Englishmen desire it, and few but the 
most recalcitrant of Irishmen, and those 
chiefly on this side of the Atlantic, and 
unwilling to “share themselves in the 
burdens that it would entail. To imply 
even that such a desire exists is but to 
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strengthen it, and it would seem to be 
the part of wisdom to do as the Queen 
has done, expect loyalty and receive it. 

; st 


Eacu week brings news of the increas- 
ing distress occasioned by the famine 
in India. The number actually on the 
relief lists of the Government has grown 
to nearly six millions, while probably not 
less than four millions more are suffer- 
ing and in danger of starvation. The 
Government is doing marvels, but there 
are limits to its power, and it is to be 
noted also that.the death rate is by far 
the greatest in those native States of Cen- 
tral India where the Government has 
least control. And the need is by no 
means yet at its hight. The harvest 
which alone will bring relief is still dis- 
tant, and month by month the supplies 
are becoming exhausted, so that an ever 
increasing number are being brought 
within the famine circle. Under these 
circumstances it is right that Christian 
people, especially in this country, should 
do what is in their power to relieve the 
distress. The different missionary so- 
cieties have already sent considerable 
sums to their representatives on the 
field, and the mass meeting in Carnegie 
Hall on Sunday evening during the Con-_ 
ference brought in quite an addition. 
Organized effort, however, is needed to 
complete the work, and it is fortunate 
that a Famine Relief Committee of One 
Hundred has been formed to receive con- 
tributions and forward to the famine re- 
gions. The names include those of many 
of the prominent business men of the 
city. Mr. William E. Dodge is chair- 
man, Dr. L. T. Chamberlain, secretary, 
and John Crosby Brown, treasurer. Con- 
tributions may be sent to Brown Bros. & 
Co., 59 Wall Street. 
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ADVANCE proofs have been kindly sent 
us of a long article in The Midland Re- 
view, of Lexington, Ky., replying to the 
statements made in The Contemporary 
Review by M. Saint-Genix, in reference 
to monastic orders in France. The sub- 
stance of the reply is, that the charges 
against the convents of cruelty to the 
girls committed to their charge may have 


‘been partly true five or six years ago, but 


that M. Waldeck-Rousseau, President of 
the Council testified in thle French Cham- 
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ber of Deputies last November that the 
Government had made a careful investi- 
gation, and while the girls who left the 
convent at Nancy before 1896 gave testi- 
mony against their treatment while there, 
those who have been dismissed since that 
time report favorably. It is shown that 
whatever was true upto four years ago 
there has been great improvement of con- 
ditions since that time. This is quite 
as much a confession as a “ defense.” 
We gave the story simply on the author- 
ity of M. Saint-Genix, and do not feel 
particularly guilty that we had not made 
further investigations. The Bishop of 
Nancy did good work in denouncing this 
particular convent. The writer of the 
article in The Midland Review screams a 
good deal at THE INDEPENDENT for its 
‘ignorance or worse,” because it report- 
ed the charges supported by the Bishop, 
but we are simply conscious of a desire 
that the Catholic Church in Catholic 
countries should be as well governed as 
it is here. 
ed 


Ir is remarkable how much good work 
can be done by the Archeological Insti- 
tute of America, at an expense of less 
than $30,000 a year for publication and 
meetings at home and for three Schools 
of Archeology which it maintans abroad 
—one at Athens, one at Rome, and now 
another one just starting in Jerusalem, 
There is no finer influence that is being 
developed in this country for good schol- 
arship than that which centers about this 
Institute of Archeology. The new school 
at Rome has had a year of successful 
work with American and Italian teach- 
ers. .[he School of Oriental Study in 
Palestine will open in October, and Prof. 
C. C. Torrey, lately called from Andover 
to Yale, will be in charge the coming 
year. One fellow has been appointed by 
competitive examination; and other stu- 
dents who wish to give the year to bib- 
lical study in Palestine should apply to 
Prof. J. Henry Thayer, of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

a 


....lt may well be an open question 
which is the more important, that the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
Churches should unite, or that the burden 
of the Presbyterian creed should be 
lightened. We observe that a strong ar- 


-and delay union. 
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gument is being made against either the 
revision of the Westminster Confession 
or a new creed, on the plea that it would 
offend the Southern Presbyterian Church 
But that Church has 
refused union now for thirty-five years, 
and it declares as strongly as ever that it 
will never consent to union until the 
Northern Church shall have apologized 
for a certain action taken during the 
Civil War, which it never will apologize 
for, but which it is perfectly willing 
should be forgotten. The blame for sep- 
aration is wholly on the Southern side. 
If a new creed or revised creed stands in 
the way of union then so much more 
blame will attach to those who are un- 
willing to allow freedom of conscience 
within the Church. 


....1t is not generally known that the 
University of California has begun a 
work of exploration in Egypt parallel to 
that which the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is doing in Babylonia. It has, in- 
deed, annexed an expedition which had 
been sent out from England, that con- 
ducted by Méssrs. Grenfell and Hunt, 
and a large number of papyri of the 
first three centuries of our era have been 
found which must contain some treas- 
ures. Dr. Reisner, a graduate of Har- 
vard, has also been searching for the 
cemetery of Coptos, which, it is to be 
feared, is lost beneath the slowly rising 
valley of the Nile. The University of 
Pennsylvania expedition, to which Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht has now gone in associa- 
tion with Dr. Haynes, has lately discov- 
ered thousands of tablets in excellent 
condition, of the time of Abraham, from 
a temple library and so likely to be of 
much importance. 


..At the meeting of the National 
Convention of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians (why “ Ancient?”’) in Boston 
last week, Bishop McFaul told them that 
if Catholics were organized they would 
get their religious rights better than they 
do. We wondered what religious rights 
they do not get, but he tells us. Those 
prejudiced against Catholics would not 
have been selected to investigate and 
report on the affairs of the Church in the 
Philippines; the Indian schools would 
not have been treated so unjustly; and 
there would have been more Catholic 
chaplains. If that is the worst it is lit- 
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tle enough. In the Philippines not a 
thing has been done except to protect 
the friars against the Filipinos. The In- 
dian schools have been treated most gen- 
erously, and now by easy stages the 
Government withdraws from the support 
of all religious schools. 


22. erhaps it 1s Americanism 2eto 
speak, as a St. Paul Catholic journal 
does, of “devotional puerilities” as 
springing up in the Catholic Church 
in France or America; at least so certain 
defenders of St. Anthony superstitions 
in this city talk. We presume that 
Archbishop Ireland will be attacked for 
this independence in the paper which has 
often made utterances which he could not 
accept. Yet the best thing the Catholic 
Church could do would be to get rid of 
these silly monetary devotions which are 
excused as encouraging prayer and sup- 
porting faith. But our Catholic contem- 
porary says it better than we can: 

“The Church should rid itself of these 
puerile and superstitious inventions. We have 
too many bedizened infants, too many revolvy- 
ing candle-machines, too many boxes for the 
coin of the credulous, and too little faith in 
God and too little love for the blessed sacra- 
ments.” 

....Zt0ws Herald is not an official 
Methodist paper, and it is taking a very 
courageous lead in Methodist reform. 
We note its sharp criticism of the non- 
sense of the rules on amusements, 
which are disobeyed without compunc- 
tion, and which legislate on subjects 
that ought to be left to the individual 
conscience. It puts the Church in an in- 
veracious position. The same paper is 
sharply attacking the ambitious office- 
seekers, and tells of a “ prominent can- 
didate ” for bishop who said he did not 
want the office for his own sake, but 
because it would make his father so 
happy! The insistence upon holding 
mechanical views of inspiration is equal- 
ly rebuked. as it needs to be when the 
Boston University is threatened with the 
boycott because one of its professors is 
a mild advocate of the higher criticism. 


....Was there ever a greater fool’s er- 
rand than that in which three teachers 
and twenty students of the Brigham 
Young Academy of Provo, Utah, have 
gone? They are to explore Mexico, Cen- 
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tral and South America, to search for 
the records and remains of the Nephites, 
who, according to the Book of Mormon, 
came from Jerusalem to America about 
600 B.C. They will follow the supposed 
path of the Nephites, and look up the 
ruins of the Nephite capital, Zarahomla, 
and devote their principal study to the 
region of Southern Ecuador, where is the 
River Marona, an affluent of the Amazon, 
whose name is sufficient proof that it gets 
its name from the angel Moroni, who 
made revelations to Joseph Smith. Of 
course they will find all they look for, 
and bring back evidence enough. 


....There is no little general dissat- 
isfaction with the indifference of the au- 
thorities in charge of the Census work 
for 1900 to the collection of the statis- 
tics of the religious bodies of the coun- 
try. While the law requires first atten- 
tion to be paid to the population and 
some other statistics, it allows the col- 
lection of the religious statistics, and 
there is no reason why they should be 
omitted or why the collection of them 
should be delayed until 1902, which 
would destroy their value for the com- 
parison of decenniums. An expression 
of opinion on this subject from our re- 
ligious journals would be of value. 


....We can see no consistency in the 
position of the trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who admit women as students 
and refuse to admit them as teachers. 
Miss Brownell had been appointed War- 
den of Sage College, with the stipulation | 
that she would be allowed to teach, and 
she was appointed Assistant Professor of 
English Literature. Now the full Board 
of Trustees has decided that women shall 
not be eligible to positions in the faculty, 
and Miss Brownell has given in her res- 
ignation as a protest against the principle 
involved. 


....lt is the duty of Massachusetts 
and of the country to give the warmest 
welcome to the 1,450 Cuban teachers 
who will arrive in this country about the 
first of July, and receive six weeks’ free 
instruction at Harvard University. It 
is a noble service that has been under- 
taken, and one that will bind this coun- 


try and the new republic of Cuba in closer 
bonds, 


RELIGIOUS. 


Methodist Union in Australia. 
Bye we i. 1... burgess; LED: 


THE first Conference of the united 
Methodist Churches in South Australia 
was held in March, and made the union 
both visible and real. A large amount 
of public interest was manifested in the 
event, which is not surprising when the 
position of Methodism in that colony is 
taken into account. South Australia 
was founded by men of liberal ideas and 
religious principles. They meant it to be 
a center of moral and intellectual in- 
fluence, and laid their plans accordingly. 
They wove into its constitution what at 
the time were advanced ideas, and at the 
same time took pains to select men of a 
superior type to take the leading posi- 
tions. Thus it fell out that the captain 
of the first ship to arrive with emigrants 
was an old type Methodist, the celebra- 
tion on board when land was sighted 
took the form of a prayer-meeting, and 
the first man to step ashore as the mana- 
ger of the South Australia Company, 
was the son of an English Wesleyan min- 
ister. Methodist local preachers con- 
ducted the earliest public services, and 
the first place of worship erected in the 
city was a Wesleyan chapel. 

The initiative then taken has been fair- 
ly well maintained not only by the older 
body, but by the younger branches— 
the Bible Christians and Primitive Meth- 
odists. The two latter were nearly 
equal in numerical strength, etc., and to- 
gether were about equal to the Wesley- 
ans. Hence the union was necessarily 
an amalgamation and not an absorption, 
consequently presenting more than the 
average amount of difficulty. Collective- 
ly, as the result of sustained earnestness 
and self-denying toil, the united Church 
is much the largest religious organiza- 
tion in the land. It has 500 churches, 
and:its property, altogether, has cost at 
least £500,000. More than ten per cent. 
of the entire population is enrolled in its 
Sunday-schools, and more than twenty 
per cent. attends its various places of 
worship. 


At the same time the influence wielded 
is due to other considerations than num- 
bers. Among the lay representatives at 
the recent Conference were the Right 
Hon. Sir Samuel Way, Chief Justice and 
Lieutenant-Governor ; the Premier of the 
colony, and the Chairmen of Committees 
in the Legislative Assembly, while the 
rank and file contained many other lead- 
ing public men. The Church has taken 
great interest in higher education. One 
of its colleges—Prince Alfred—is the 
most successful institution of its kind 
south of the equator, while the other— 
Way College—tho much younger, is put- 
ting up an excellent record. 

The union was resolved upon, provided 
certain conditions were fulfilled, last year, 
and it came into effect without much 
demonstration on January Ist, 1900. The 
Conference was the tangible evidence of 
what had taken place, and had to under- 
take the administrative work rendered 
necessary by the coalescence. Ministers 
were admitted with lay representatives 
in equal proportions, the latter having 
been chosen by all the circuits on exactly 
the same plan. They were seated in the 
Conference according to seniority with- 
out any reference to previous denomina- 
tional relations, and so from the outset 
there was a fusing and blending that ob- 
literated all divisional lines. These dis- 
tinctions scarcely reappeared at all in any 
form. A spirit of genuine brotherliness 
prevailed, and was fostered by excep- 
tionally.earnest and profitable devotional 
exercises. There was literally no trace 
of the bitterness sometimes shown dur- 
ing the union controversy, and unbroken 
harmony ruled from beginning to end. 

One result of the dominant conditions 
that created some gratified surprise was 
the celerity and smoothness with which 
the Conference work was done. The 
boundaries of scores of circuits had to be 
altered to correct previous overlapping, 
etc., which involved many ministerial 
changes, and much financial adjustment. 
Despite the enormous increase of busi- 
ness, however, and its delicacy in some 
respects, the Conference sat fewer hours, 
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and had far less trouble and friction than 
was often the case in previous years when 
it was only half the size and had the af- 
fairs of a single Church to attend to. 
Some of this was, perhaps, due to judi- 
cious and careful prearrangement, but 
more to sanctified common sense, and 
most of all to the presence and blessing 
of God. 

Another positive result was the mani- 
fest revival and development of our en- 
terprising and aggressive spirit. A 
“Twentieth Century Movement” was 
launched under promising auspices, in 
connection with which it was proposed to 
hold an extensive series of conventions 
for the spiritual fusion and quickening 
of the members, and to raise a Fund to 
be mainly used in extending and consol- 
idating existing operations. A “ For- 
ward Movement ”’ in the city of Adelaide 
was also initiated, which is to have its 
headquarters in an ex-Bible Christian 
Church with an ex-Wesleyan minister as 
missioner. 

While the Conference was in session 
the gratifying news arrived that the New 
South Wales Conference which was in 
session in Sydney had carried a motion in 
favor of union by the requisite two-thirds 
vote. The date named was 1902, and as 
the Victorian Methodists are to unite 
that year, the circle will then be com- 
plete, and Australasian Methodism will 
be organically one. 

Norwoop, SouTH AUSTRALIA, 


aw 
The Methodist General 
Conference. 


THE SECOND WEEK. 
By a Correspondent. 


WHILE the General Conference has 
thus far transacted little important busi- 
ness, its numerous committees have con- 
sidered most of the memorials and pa- 
pers presented, and are about ready to 
report. Thedebates, so far, have been more 
interesting than important. The more 
radical element seems to come to the 
front in the earlier days of the Confer- 
ence, and one would think from the tone 
of the speeches that everything in the 
Church was about to be reconstructed. 
Consolidation of the Benevolent Socie- 
ties is one of the subjects on which some 
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hold advanced notions. It is rather pe- 
culiar for Methodists to be complaining 
of too many collections; but there are 
those who think the churches are greatly 
afflicted in this matter. There are six 
regular benevolent collections, includ- 
ing the American Bible Society, and 
some appear to think that consolidation 
should go far enough to reduce the num- 
ber to two or three, and they argue that 
such consolidation would increase rather 
than diminish the aggregate of collec- 
tions. After some very emphatic ap- 
peals the subject was committed to a 
special Committee of Fifteen. The com- 
mittee reported unanimously that noth- 
ing in that direction could be done at 
present, owing to delicate legal ques- 
tions, and recommended that a commis- 
sion be appointed to consider the sub- 
ject during the next quadrennium, and 
to report a plan if found practicable. 
There is a strong feeling in favor of di- 
viding the missionary society into a 
home and a foreign society; but it was 
manifest that a Committee on Consol- 
idation could not report in favor of mul- 
tiplication. 

For many years the orderly arrange- 
ment of the organic law of the Church 
has been under consideration. A_ re- 
port was before the General Conference 
of 1892, another was considered in 1896, 
and still another is before the present 
Conference. Those portions of it which 
involve amendments to be submitted to 
the annual conferences for approval have 
been the subject of action from day to 
day, and for the most part have encoun- 
tered little opposition. One of the points 
discussed: concerned the composition of 
the annual conferences. Some of the ~ 
delegates, chiefly ministers, thought 
provision ought now to be made for 
lay representation in these bodies. The 
laymen who spoke took the other side, 
and argued that equal representation in 
the General Conference suffices for the 
present, at least. These conferences, 
they said, are not legislative, and there 
is little requiring the presence of lay- 
men. The vote of the Conference in- 
dicates an overwhelming sentiment in 
favor of leaving this subject to be sub- 
mitted at some future time as a separate 
amendment. 

Another section whose passage was 
arrested was that concerning election of 
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lay delegates to the General Conference. 
The commission used the term “ layman,” 
instead of lay member, as the Restrict- 
ive Rule stands at present. This would 
exclude women, and the arguments on 
the woman question were threshed over 
again. Dr. Buckley said his opposi- 
tion to the admission of women was 
based on the New Testament; Dr. Graw, 
of New Jersey, appealed to the “ higher 
law” against the innovation, and held 
that the right of representation of the 
gentler sex in the General Conference 
logically involved the right to be licensed 
and ordained, and even to become 
bishops. If women were ordained then 
a bishop might appoint a husband to one 
charge and the wife to another. This 
paragraph was submitted to a special 
committee to report later on. 

When the section concerning the qual- 
ifications for the episcopacy came up, it 
was found that a clause requiring that 
bishops be elected from “among the 
traveling elders ’ had been inserted. Dr. 
Elliot pointed out that this would have 
kept Asbury out of the episcopacy and 
would have likewise prevented the elec- 
tion of Wm. Taylor in 1884. He moved 
.to strike out the words, so as to leave the 
General Conference free to follow the 
leadings of the Holy Spirit. It might 
wish some time to elect an ordained lay- 
man. He knew one layman whom he 
would be glad to assist in electing bishop. 
A speaker on the other side pointed out 
that Wm. Taylor was elected Mission- 
ary Bishop, and that the restriction did 
not apply to that class. The words were 
allowed to remain. 

Another section which provoked de- 
bate was one requiring a separate vote 
by orders on all matters involving 
changes in the Discipline. This was at- 
tacked very vigorously by the laymen. 
They insisted that since both elements 
were present in the Conference in equal 
numbers, there was no reason for di- 
vision. Some of them saw in the pro- 
posed clause the entering wedge of two 
houses, for which there are a fear but a 
very few, advocates. Dr. Buckley de- 
fended the clause, but Dr. Neeley joined 
with the laymen in opposition to it, and 
it was stricken out by a large vote. 
What is left allows a separate vote when- 
ever demanded by a certain number of 
either order. This demand is but seldom 
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made. As was said in the debate, what- 
ever affects the ministers affects the lay- 
men, and whatever affects the laymen 
affects the ministers. They have no di- 
vided interests. 

The two effective Missionary Bishops, 
Thoburn, of India, and Hartzell, of 
Africa, made reports of their work dur- 
ing the quadrennium. The former 
called attention to the great work in In- 
dia, Burma and Malaysia, including the 
Philippines, and said there was a com- 
munity in Southern Asia of 111,000 
Christian souls under his jurisdiction. 
He spoke of his declining health, and 
asked that two additional bishops be 
elected for this field. The Church ad- 
mires and reveres. this truly apostolic 
man, and his request will receive the 
most careful consideration. Bishop 
Hartzell is laying large plans for the 
occupation of Africa. He reported for 
missions in Liberia, on the Congo, in 
Angola, the Madeira Islands, Portu- 
guese East Africa, Delagoa Bay and 
Mashonaland. He asks for a division 
of the Congo Conference. His report 
was listened to with great interest. Be- 
fore his election, four years ago, he was 
Secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety, and knows and appreciates the 
negro mind and character. 

The colored representatives are an ex- 
cellent body of men. They do not speak 
too often, and when they do speak they 
speak well. A score or more of them 
are at the Sherman House, occupying 
tables in the dining-room without objec- 
tion from anybody. They are served 
the same as other guests by white wait- 
ers. Among them are Dr. Mason, who 
has made a fine record as Secretary of 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society the past four 
years, and Prof. J. W. E. Bowen, of 
Gammon Theological Seminary, a thor- 
ough gentleman in appearance and bear- 
ing, and the candidate of his people for 
the episcopacy. Four years ago he re- 
ceived 175 votes for that office. His 
friends, with the support of quite a num- 
ber of white delegates, mean to vote in 
favor, if the opportunity offers, of elect- 
ing a colored bishop. A petition has 
been presented and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Episcopacy, asking that a 
race bishop be conceded. This petition 
stated that the services of white bishops, 
owing to social conditions in the South, 
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necessarily fall short of the requirements 
of the colored churches. They cannot 
extend their influence unless they can 
have a general superintendent of their 
own race. Negro bishops 
Methodist Churches visit their commu- 


nities and attract members to those com-. 


munions. It says that in 1880 the Gen- 
eral Conference adopted a resolution in 
favor of a colored bishop, when a man 
qualified for the office should appear, 
and that four years ago similar action 
was taken. The colored men say they 
would agree that a negro bishop should 
confine his official duties to colored con- 
ferences, and be the bishop of the col- 
ored section only. But white men from 
some of the border conferences say that 
a colored bishop is not a thing to be 
thought of. He might insist on presid- 
ing over the Baltimore Conference, for 
example, and cause rebellion. That 
conference never would submit to such 
presidency, they say. The caste ques- 
tion would appear to be still a living 
question. The separation between con- 
ferences and churches on this line is 
about complete. There is an appeal 
from colored delegates to the effect that 
pastors and presiding elders in Northern 
cities should look after colored mem- 
bers from the South and endeavor to pro- 
vide separate houses of worship for them. 

It now seems probable that no bishops 
will be retired on account of age or in- 
firmity. The retirement of Bishops 
Bowman and Foster, four years ago, 
caused a great deal of criticism. Two 
or three men might be retired, now, if 
the Conference were of the same mind 
as that at Cleveland; but no bishop is 
anxious to retire, and there appears to 
be a strong feeling against forcing any 
into retirement. This will affect the 
number to be elected. The impression 
seems to be that two missionary and two 
regular bishops will be elected. 

The canvassing has gone on very quiet- 
ly, so quietly that some have thought it 
was not going on at all. There are so 
many who frown upon it and are deter- 
mined to defeat it, so far as it takes the 
form of deals or combinations, that the 
traders, if there are such, are obliged to 
be very cautious. The conversation at 
the hotels and in the lobbies of the au- 
ditorium dwells largely on the chances 
of Dr. J. W. Hamilton, of the Freed- 


of other 
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men’s Aid Society and Dr. A. J. Palmer, 
of the Missionary Society, and it is gen- 
erally thought that these two secretaries 
will be in the lead on the first ballot. 

Dr. Henry A. Buttz, President of 
Drew Theological Seminary, a most ex- 
cellent man, with only his age against 
him; Dr. Wm. V. Kelley, editor of The 
Methodist Review, who is sound epis- 
copal timber, if there is such a thing; 
Dr. Joseph F. Berry, editor of the Ep- 


worth Herald, who has the support of 


many of the younger men; Dr. David H. 
Moore, editor of the W estern Christian 
Advocate, a good all-around man; Dr. 


T. B. Neeley, of Philadelphia, parlia- 
mentarian; Prof. Charles |) ittiegeas 
Garrett Biblical Institute—these, too, 


are on the lists and have their chances. 

The General Conference has adopted 
a resolution expressing the hope that a 
constitutional amendment submitted to 
the voters of California to free church 
property in that State from taxation 
will prevail. It was stated that the tax- 
ation of churches, which was brought 
about through a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State, works great hard- 
ship to the churches. Says a Californian 
delegate: 


“This burden has driven a large number of 
Protestant churches from their desirable loca- 
tions to subordinate streets and reduced the 
size of the church lots to very minimum. 
Some of the churches occupying choice loca- 
tions have chosen to build business attach- 
ments rather than be driven from the centers 
of population. This is the case in San Diego, 
San Jose, Alameda and San Francisco. There 
are scarcely twenty-five church buildings in 
the whole State that could not be duplicated 
for $10,000. The California churches are 
mere wooden sheds; not a church in any town 
in the State that will compare with the public 
buildings of the same town. The missionary 
and church extension societies are amazed 
that the cry for help from the churches in Cal- 
ifornia grows more importunate each year. 
The explanation is not far away. One of the 
leading denominations drew last year from its 
Home Missionary Society in New York $26,- 
500, but pays in taxes to the great State of 
California more than $37,000. The average 
tax on the local society is about $100. The 
total annual taxes paid by the churches is 
about $240,000, nearly one dollar for every 
man, woman and child whose names are on 
the church rolls.” 


Dr. J. M: Buckley is easily the first 
and most conspicuous among the lead- 
ers’) of the General Conference waar 
speaks more frequently than any other 
man; but he invariably helps to the right 
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solution of a question. He is never tire- 
some to the Conference, and of course 
the throng of visitors who crowd the 
boxes and galleries are delighted to hear 
him. His wide and generally accurate 
knowledge of the multitudinous ques- 
tions which arise, his keenness in de- 
bate, his consummate mastery of parlia- 
mentary law, his convincing logic and 
amazing mental alertness, and withal his 
honesty of purpose and fairness to foes, 
make him a mighty man and leader. It 
is very interesting to see how often he is 
able to turn the tide, or carry a question 
by the sheer force of his influence. He 
is always himself and perfectly at ease 
when on the bridge in front of the plat- 
form: occupied by the bishops and fac- 
ing the General Conference; he only 
appears out of place and restless when he 
is presiding over the Committee on the 
Episcopacy, a body of over 300 members. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


& 
: The American Bible So- 
The American |. ’ , 
Bible Society “icty held its eighty- 
Y fourth annual meeting 


last week. The reports showed an en- 
tire income of $282,494, of which $31,- 
841 were gifts from individuals, $33,- 
782 from auxiliaries, $29,681 from 
church collections, making a total of do- 
nations of $95,304. The legacies 
amounted to $55,917; other sources of 
income were from the Bible House, net 
income, $15,913; income from trust funds 
available, $31,050; available investments 
used, $21,570; returns from sales of for- 
eign agents and from missionary and 
other societies, $43,813. The expend- 
itures were somewhat less than the re- 
ceipts, leaving a balance of $18,265, 
against the previous balance of $3,535. 
The largest items were $151,876, remit- 
tances to foreign agents; for field 
agents at home, $15,802; for general ex- 
ecutive expenses, $35,814. The total 
issues for the year at home and abroad 
were 1,406,801 copies, of which 832,497 
were outside of the United States. More 
than half of the issues ‘were manufac- 
tured at the Bible House in New York, 
and of the residue a large part were 
printed in China, Japan, Syria and Tur- 
key. The society has 12 agents in the 
foreign field: Four in Asia, five in Latin 
America, one each in the Philippines, 
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Porto Rico and Cuba. The usual work 
of the society in the preparation of trans- 
lations and revisions has been going on 
in the different countries, and special at- 
tention is called to the versions available 
for the Philippine Islands, originally pre- 
pared under the auspices of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. The work in 
the Philippines is progressing most hope- 
fully, and on every hand the opportuni- 
ties before the society are such as have 
not been in the past. 


ro 


The American Tract So- 
ciety celebrated its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary on 
Wednesday, May goth, in this city. The 
President, Major-General Oliver O. 
Howard, made a stirring address based 
on his own experience among our sol- 
diers and sailors, as did the Rev. T. S. 
Wynkoop on his observations as a mis- 
sionary in India, the Rev. J. W. Brooks 
in behalf of the immigrants in our great 
cities and the vast West, and the Rev. J. 
Swift on the society’s claims for the sup- 
port of all Christians. The Report, pre- 
sented by Dr. G. L. Shearer, briefly re- 
viewed the history of the society, and 
furnished striking facts as to the great 
work performed during its seventy-five 
years. It has issued on its home presses, 
or through missions which it has aided 
abroad, 13,000 distinct publications— 
8,304 at home, of which 3,000 were vol- 
umes ; it has donated $735,000 to the for- 
eign mission work; its grants of publica- 
tions to the destitute amount to $3,274,- 
514; its colporters have circulated 
among the needy 16,000,000 volumes, 
and it greets in a score of different 
tongues the immigrants as they come to 
our shores, 1,000 every day, and spread 
over the West. It is thus a work which 
the whole Church of Christ should bear 
on its heart and sustain with its gifts. It 
is well known that for several years past 
the Tract Society has been much’ ham- 
pered, like other societies and boards, by 
lack of means, and especially by the fail- 
ure of its new building to yield an in- 
come. ‘This obstacle, however, is now 
overcome—the building, as the agent 
states, meeting by its rent-roll the run- 
ning expenses, the taxes and the interest 
on its mortgage—and the committee is 
making a strenuous effort, in an appeal 
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signed by many scores of distinguished 

clergymen and laymen of all denomina- 

tions, to raise a fund sufficient to extin- 

guish its floating debt and continue its 

work with new zeal as its field enlarges. 
& 


The theological semi- 
naries are being 
sharply — scrutinized 
for defections from orthodoxy. The 
withdrawal of Professor McGiffert from 
the Presbyterian Church saves Union 
Seminary from attack in the General As- 
sembly, but the Theological School of 
Boston University is under arraignment 
before the Methodist General Confer- 
ence; and Chicago Seminary has the last 
week been on trial, in the person of 
Prof. G. H. Gilbert, of the chair of New 
Testament Exegesis, before the trustees 
of that’ Congregational institution. The 
charges against Professor Gilbert are 
based on his volume, ‘‘ Revelation of 
Jesus Christ,” published last year, and he 
is charged with teaching in it, and so to 
his pupils, a modified Unitarianism. The 
trustees held long sessions to consider 
the complaints, and had before them a 
number of the students to testify as to 
the spirit and nature of his teaching. 
They could not discover that any harm 
had yet been done, and they thought it 
would be unfair to condemn him until he 
had had time to publish the second vol- 
ume, which will complete his System of 
New Testament Teaching. Accordingly 
it was voted to give him a year’s leave of 
absence, to be devoted to this work, the 
question whether he shall be retained to 
be deferred till its publication. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert accepts the proposition. 
The students seem to be hearty in his 
support, and the election of new mem- 
members of the Board of Directors does 
not indicate hostility to him. 

od 


THE Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, which meets this week, will find its 
largest boards free from debt. The 
Home Mission Board closed its accounts 
on April 30th with a good balance in 
hand, and the Foreign Board does the 
same. The amount appropriated for the 
year was $935,351, and the receipts were 
sufficient to pay all appropriations and 
leave a balance of $11,397. In addition 
to this there has been sent for famine re- 
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lief. in India $35,466. The record of the 
year is one of constant advance. The ap- 
propriations have shown a marked in- 
crease, altho legacies have fallen off 
somewhat. The largest single gift was 
from a lady of $50,000 toward the mort- 
gage indebtedness of the Presbyterian 
Building, which during the past year has 
shown a net profit. The Board has now 
720 missionaries, 1,701 native workers, 
627 organized churches, 37,820 com- 
municants—4,442 of whom were added 
during the year. It sustains 35 hospitals, 
47 dispensaries, and its medical mission- 
aries have treated 321,836 patients dur- 
ing the-year. The Board has two sta- 
tions in the Philippines, at Manila and 
Iloilo, and new stations have been opened 
in Brazil, Chili, Syria, Hunan, China, 
and Siam. 


....lt is not strange that the Refrac- 
taires, as the extreme reactionaries in 
the Cathole Church are called, should be 
very angry that the Pope has forbidden 
the Assumptionist monks of France to 
continue the publication of their danger- 
ous political paper, La Croix. One of 
the frankest of the American Refractaire 
press makes no secret, of its dissatisfac- 
tion with the Papal requirement, declares 
that the Fathers have obeyed with “great 
self-denial,’ and expresses the hope that 
“ Providence will not leave the great pa- 
per they built up to the honor of God and 
the salvation of souls to go under.”’ 
Fight months ago the Pope expressed 
the desire that these monks should with- 
draw from _ political journalism, and 
when they refused he made it a com- 
mand. ‘Their paper is notorious for its 
virulence, and even French bishops 
thought that it was jeopardizing the 
cause of the Church itself. Lay editors 
will be put to the front. | 


.... lo those who, in these days of the 
Missionary Conference, cast their slurs 
at all Protestant missions as futile and in- 
significant, except in expenditure, we 
commend “Les Missions Anglicanes,’ a 
book by the French Marist, Pére Regey, 
which stirs the leading Catholic paper 
of London, The Tablet, to the remark: 

“Foreign missions are among the many 
forms of education which are gradually bring- 
ing the Anglican and Catholic ideals closer to- 
gether—too closely, perhaps, for our finite 
view, but at a rate of progress sufficient to 
higher wisdom than ours,” 


FINANCIAL. 


The Exports of Gold. 


THE exports of gold, which have 
amounted to nearly $6,000,000 in the 
last three weeks, are regarded with 
equanimity by the financial world. They 
cause neither alarm nor surprise. Of 
course this outward movement is not a 
payment of differences against us in in- 
ternational trade; for the great excess 
of our exports of merchandise over our 
imports during the last three years has 
created a large balance in our favor. 
We are the creditors, not the debtors, of 
Europe on international trade account, 
and we are loaning money to borrow- 
ers abroad. It is estimated that loans of 
from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 have re- 
cently been placed here on the security 
of sterling exchange collateral. The 
gold exports are not due to any misgiv- 
ings as to the stability of our currency, 
for that has been insured by the pro- 
visions of the Gold Standard Act. We 
cannot think that the effect of the re- 
funding provisions of that act, in in- 
creasing the bond-secured paper cur- 
rency, has been a contributory cause; for 
the increase of the bank-note circulation 
thus far has been slight. Provision for 
an addition of about $60,000,000 has 
been made, but the Treasury has been 
able to supply only a part of the notes. 
Moreover, there is an offset, so far as 
the money market is concerned, in the 
continuing accumulation of surplus rev- 
enue in the Treasury. 

It will be observed that substantially 
all of the gold exported has been shipped 
to Paris. The destination of it explains 
the chief cause of the movement. Money 
is cheap here, the rate for loans on call 
having for some time been in the neigh- 
borhood of 2 per cent. The rates are 
higher abroad. Business in Paris, es- 
pecially retail trade, is very active, ow- 
ing to the Exposition and the presence of 
a great crowd of visitors. An increased 
quantity of currency is needed there. 
While _meeting the demand, the Bank of 
France naturally desires to enlarge its 
reserve, which for some time past has 


been below the average. It is under- 
stood that recent shipments were facil- 
itated by a special inducement offered by 
that Bank—the allowance of interest 
during the period of transit. Europe’s 
current supply of new gold has been re- 
duced since the beginning of the Boer 
war, because the stream from the South 
African mines has been checked. We 
have an abundance of gold; and in the 
present condition of the world’s -mar- 
kets such quantities as are needed in one 
of the European countries can be pro- 
cured most advantageously here. The 
expenditures of American tourists abroad 
during the season which has now begun 
should not be overlooked. It is esti- 
mated by bankers that, owing to the Ex- 
position in Paris, these will exceed by 
$40,000,000 the similar expenditures of 
a year in which no World’s Fair induces 
an unusual number of our people to cross 
the Atlantic. These exceptional re- 
quirements tend to draw gold to France. 
In connection with this subject the fol- 
lowing passage from the report of the 
Director of the Mint for 1889, the year 
of another Paris Exposition, may be read 
with interest : 

“Tt is estimated that some 120,000 people 
from the United States visited Paris during 
the exposition, and nearly all of these carried 
with them bills of credit which necessitated 
settlement by New York bankers with their 
London and Paris correspondents. As the 
gold reserve of the Bank of England was such 
that any considerable movement of specie from 
that bank might involve serious consequences, 
the rate of exchange between New York and 
London was consequently high, and this in- 
duced shipments of gold to France both di- 
rectly and by way of London, in order to pay 
the balances due on letters of credit issued by 
New York bankers on their French and Eng- 
lish correspondents.” 

At the present time, also, the Bank of 
England needs more gold than it pos- 
sesses, and cannot afford to reduce its 
holdings. There is an abundance here, 
as we have said; and we can easily spare 
even $40,000,000 if, as some expect, as 
much as this shall be drawn from this 
country in the export movement recent- 
ly begun. 
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Financial Items. 


THE price of lead was reduced by 
about I2 per cent. last week by the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany. 


....Since the practice of subsidizing 
the railways was begun in Canada in 
1894 the entire sum thus paid to the rail- 
way companies has been $46,133,842. 


....lThe Government crop report, is- 
sued on the roth inst., indicates a winter 
wheat crop of about 390,000,000 bushels. 
The estimate will, of course, be revised 
monthly as the season progresses, but the 
promise at present is for a large crop. 


....Gross receipts of 103 railway sys- 
tems, operating nearly 100,000 miles of 
road, for April, as reported to Brad- 
street's, show a gain of 12.2 per cent. 
over those of April a year ago. The re- 
ceipts for the last four months show an 
increase of 15.8 per cent. 


....Assistant Secretary Vanderlip, 
of the Treasury Department, predicts 
that the new two per cent. bonds will be 
ready for delivery to owners on June 
5th. It is beheved that after that date 
2,000 bonds of $1,000 each can be deliv- 
ered daily. 


....General Grosvenor has introduced 
in the House a bill permitting any Na- 
tional Bank to make loans on real estate 
security to the extent of 25 per cent. of 
the total of its loans; but each loan must 
not exceed 50 per cent. of the value of 
the real estate, exclusive of buildings. 


....lhe City National Bank of Phil- 
adelphia has been merged with the Phil- 
adelphia National Bank. The capital of 
the former was $400,000, and its surplus 
$504,000. The Philadelphia National 
-Bank’s capital was $1,500,000, and its 
surplus and undivided profits $1,592,- 
000. 


.... lhe manager of a company which 
operates many cotton factories in Ja- 
pan said a few days ago, while making 
inquiries in New Orleans, that his com- 
pany had decided to buy during the com- 
ing twelve months not less than 1,000,- 
000 bales of American cotton, which will 
be shipped to Japan from that city. 


».+.Lhe Baldwin Locomotive Works 
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received a few days ago from the Egyp- 
tian Government an order for twenty lo- 
comotives, to be used on the Egyptian 
railways. The Government explains to 
inquiring persons in England that it can 
obtain locomotives in this country at 
lower prices and in less time than else- 
where. 


..»» Lhe turn in the tide oP pieces 
shown by Bradstreet’s index number, 
which has declined from its maximum 
of 93,107 on Feburuary Ist to 92,723 on 
March Ist, 91,175 on April Ist and 89,- 
947 on May ist. The special index 
number relating to the iron industry has 
fallen from its maximum of 1,328 on 
December Ist, 1899, to 1,283. 


....lhe contract for building the 
great bridge over the St. Lawrence at 
Quebec has been awarded to the Phcenix 
Bridge Company for about $4,500,000. 
This bridge will be made in three spans, 
and the central one, a cantilever, will be 
the longest in the world, surpassing that 
of the Tay bridge in Scotland by sev- 
eral hundred feet. There will be 900 
carloads of structural material to be 
hauled from Phcenixville, Pa., to Que- 
bec, and cars of special strength and un- 
usual size must be made for the purpose. 


....Andrew Carnegie was present at 
the closing session of the Iron and Steel 
Institute’s annual meeting in London last 
week. In an interview concerning the 
iron trade in this country, he said: “I 
do not believe any serious reduction in 
prices will occur. The world’s demand 
shows signs of increasing rather than 
decreasing. The recent drop in America 
was merely a transition from fictitious to 
real values. Such famine prices as have 
been reached could not be lasting. Iam 
entirely satisfied with the present situa- 
tion.” 


....Dividend announced: 


Aimerican Express Co., $3.00 per share, pay- 
able July 2d. 


....sales of Bank and Trust Com- 
pany stocks during the past week: 


BANKS. 
Broadway, ,.-<-...<..<.24456 | eeOple’S ae ae ene 223 
Mechanics & Traders’ roo Western. 4s.sc0nhaue 450 
TRUST COMPANIES. i 
ATANTICM Saas trees netoon 200 | Produce Exchange..... 130 
Morton’....ccsssciaceces 450 | United States..ccsisenz0ns 


INSURANCE. 


Color in Life Insurance. 


Turis State and Massachusetts, fol- 
lowing the lead of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, have  anti-discrimination 
statutes, so that no life insurance com- 
pany operating in those States can there 
lawfully refuse to consider the applica- 
tion of a colored man because of his 
color, and the rejected man may require 
an affidavit that his rejection was not on 
that account. Thus a company may not 
lawfully name color as a reason for re- 
jection, but since the discretion of the 
examiner is absolute and non-review- 
able anywhere, and the company is not 
obliged to give any reason, such attempts 
to obliterate the color line are necessarily 
futile. The negro is not entirely barred 
in life insurance, but he is not desired, 
and he is considered least desirable in his 
own habitat. The color line, therefore, 
exists, and the discrimination is thus far 
justified by the unfeeling logic of the 
facts of experience. It is declared that 
the negro is non-persistent with his in- 
surance, and that his habits of life are 
against him. Quite the contrary is as- 
serted on his behalf, and some go so far 
as to say that the insurable negro has an 
exceptionally low mortality. As to the 
country south of the Ohio, the probabili- 
ties are that the deductions from the 
companies’ experience are thus far weli 
founded, and that the transition process 
from slavery to freedom must have 
further time to work itself out before the 
really constitutional characteristics of 
the negroes can have full sway. Asa 
slave, he received such care from others 
as the property interest implied; he 
must have time given him to learn to 
care for himself, hygienically as educa- 
tionally and industrially. 

Mr. Booker T. Washington, thus far 
the most notable product of the Hampton 
institution, and in every way an admi- 
rable and interesting. person, has under- 
taken to found the United Brotherhood, 
a beneficiary order for the Southern 
negro. He proposes a monthly assess- 
ment of a dollar for all, regardless of 
age, but the equity is to come by a 
graded benefit, ranging from $1,080 at 
18 to $456 at 54. Scholarships under an 


educational fund to be made up out of the 
dues are a part of the scheme. [llinois 
has been chosen as the State of incor- 
poration; a membership of at least 500 
is a condition precedent, and at least $2 
per member must be actually in bank. 
We are far from forecasting disaster 
for this attempt. If it is to be made at 
all, it could not possibly have a founder 
of more proved practical sense, and his 
name will carry all the weight which a 
name can give. Managed economically 
and frankly, with the utmost care to call 
things just what they are, it destrves the 
heartiest good wishes and may succeed. 
If it accomplishes no more than to pay 
its way while it lasts and secure such 
data as will bring the negro within touch 
of the regular companies—and perhaps 
this end may be facilitated by the pres- 
ent tentative action of some companies 
toward providing for the “ sub-stand- 
ard” lives which, to the discredit of life 
insurance, have heretofore been absolute- 
ly barred—this scheme will justify itself. 
It will be watched with interest, surely. 
3 


Reckless Overstatment. 


SOMEBODY says in a journal in the 
town of Great Bend, Pa., that “ the fire 
insurance companies are continuously 
putting up rates and limiting conditions, 
on the plea that they are losing money.”’ 
This is a very pat example of reckless 
statement, in the supposed defense of the 
public against supposed insurance mo- 
nopolists. Taking it literally, the com- 
panies are raising rates continually— 
that is, all the time. But the writer 
would say that is absurd, and that, of 
course, he did not mean to say the com- 
panies do nothing except to raise rates. 
Then he must be taken as saying that 
the companies raise rates whenever they 
change them at all, and is this true? No 
hint 1s given about lowering rates, but 
had the writer been well informed and 
also fair and careful he might have said 
that the companies are “ continuously ” 
lowering their rates by excessive com- 
petition and then raising them spasmod- 
ically and desperately, and so on alter- 
nately. | 

They do the raising, we are told, on 
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the plea of losing money. Inferentially, 
the reader would certainly take “ plea ” 
as the same as “ pretense.’”’ Any one, in 
or out of a newspaper office, who, takes 
the trouble to investigate, either over a 
long term of years or over a few very re- 
cent years, will find the plea justified be- 
cause that is fact. | 

The rebuke to the greedy companies 
is clinched (as the writer supposed) by 
the assertion that “ there is not a town in 
the country which has not paid in thirty 
or forty years enough insurance (pre- 
miums) to entirely rebuild the town.” 
This is very forcible writing, but very 
feeble also. Is the writer familiar with 
the history of “ every town,” or does he, 
perhaps, mean every little town in rural 
Pennsylvania? ‘To make this statement 
arithmetically true, every piece of prop- 
erty in every town must have paid 3.33 


per cent. on its full value for thirty years, 


or 2.50 per cent. for forty years, without 
counting expenses; or if not all property 
has been insured at full value then what 
has been insured must have paid a higher 
rate; or if the writer would beg off as to 
“every”? town, then the towns which 
have been insured must have paid the 
more. No such average premium rates 
are paid in Pennsylvania or elsewhere. 

There has been repeated denunciation 
along this same line, these many years, 
and newspapers have over and over de- 
clared that towns and counties could do 
their own insuring instead of paying 
large sums to go abroad and could thus 
save a large part or all of the taxes. If 
so, why is it not done? It is asserted, 
and talked, and is “ going to be;”’ but it 
is not even attempted. And yet this 
wild belaboring of insurance companies 
as extortioners goes on; and people who 
read such statements are confirmed there- 
by in their hostility to an institution 
which they would speedily appreciate if 
it were once withdrawn. 

Js 


NEARLY twenty years ago, in course of 
a series of articles upon the assessment 
plan of life insurance—then flourishing 
like a weed—and upon its original meth- 
od of strictly post-mortem calls alone, we 
pointed out how easily the scheme could 
be worked by persons who want to get 
money easily and speedily and are not 
scrupulous about doing so by any meth- 
ods which do not expose them to punish- 
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ment. An agricultural journal in Iowa, 
Wallace’s Farmer and Dairyman, now 
warns its readers how easy the lax laws 
of that State make it to start swindling 
‘ fraternals ” there. Anybody (says that 
journal) can do this if he has ingenuity 
enough to invent a high-sounding name 
and cash or credit enough to hire a cheap 
office and clerk and print some material. 
These requirements are not difficult, for 
almost any adventurer has a little cash; 
and any adventurer worthy of the name 
has enough smoothness of cheek and 
glibness of tongue to work his way. The 
start once made, money comes in and the 
scheme is “ on velvet,” for it is a case of 
selling future promises for present cash. 
The journal quoted says there are 53 so- 
called fraternals in Iowa already, more 
than one for every two counties, and the 
farming community are at present a rich 


field. 
& 


It is not the province of a life insur- 
ance company to instruct or reform peo- 
ple, generally speaking, but whatever 
may tend to conserve to the last the lives 
of its members is certainly within the 
lines of legitimate expenditure. Reason- 
ing thus, the Mutual Life (the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
is always meant by the more manageable 
title) has issued a handy “ Blue Book” 
of 172 pages, being a combination and re- 
vision of two pamphlets issued 25 years 
ago. It covers “ Accidents, Emergen- 
cies, Poison, Care of Invalids, Reme- 
dies.”” The poisons are described, for ex- 
ample, by their action rather than their 
nature, and treatment prescribed. The 
value of a little knowledge, given and im- 
pressed upon the mind in advance, is evi- 
dent, for most poisons (especially the 
large class of irritants) are so speedy that 
moments of time count, and, on the other 
hand, the emergency itself is liable to 
paralyze any mind which has not previ- 
ously learned what to do. A variety of 
information along the line of what to do 
before the doctor comes is given, togeth- 
er with some rational hints about care of 
the sick. The little volume is well worth 
carefully looking over and keeping with- 
in reach. It is free from advertising mat- 
ter, the company contenting itself with a 
single paragraph heading each subdivi- 
sion and a small type line unobtrusively 
put at the foot of each page. 
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Char Political Ex-Congressman ‘Towne, 


Field who was nominated for 
Vice-President by the 
Fusion Populists, says he is “ essential- 


ly a Democrat ;” but his nomination by 
the Democratic convention will be op- 
posed by many men of influence in the 
party. It is predicted by some that if 
he is rejected at Kansas City he will 
withdraw, expecting to be rewarded by 
appointment to a prominent office if 
Bryan should be elected. Wharton 
Barker says that the Middle-of-the-Road 
Populists will defeat Bryan by polling at 
least 1,500,000 votes. The New York 
Sun has made the amusing discovery 
that the eloquent address in which Mr. 
Rahilly, of Minnesota, made a success- 
ful plea for the nomination of Ignatius 
Donnelly at the Middle-of-the-Road 
convention was an exact repetition—the 
change of a few words excepted—of the 
address in which Daniel Dougherty nom- 
inated Cleveland at St. Louis in 1888. 
IXx-Senator Manderson publishes the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written on 
the ath ult. by Rear-Admiral Schley: 

“I don’t know what I have done to be made 
by some enthusiastic: friends the tail of Mr. 
Bryan’s kite. For men of the Army or Navy 
to aspire to public places, with little acquaint- 
ance with public men and still less with pub- 
lic affairs, has always seemed to me absurd. I 
feel much as General Sherman did when he 
said that if nominated he would not accept, 
and if elected he would not serve. But in my 
case there is no such danger, for I have nei- 
ther the capacity nor the- prominence that 
would suggest me for anything more than I 
ain now, and I lose no sleep over such things.” 
Ex-Senator Manderson says that the 
Rear-Admiral is heartily in accord with 
the Government’s policy and opposes 
Bryanite Surrency doctrines, but will not 


affiliate with any political party. Re- 
cent State conventions have had little 
significance. The Republicans of Ken- 
tucky at their convention warmly sup- 
ported Governor Taylor, who burst into 
tears while listening on the platform to 
ex-Governor Bradley’s pathetic descrip- 
tion of his suffering under unjust criti- 
cism while attending the funerals of his 
brother and sister. The United States 
Supreme Court has dismissed, for lack 
of jurisdiction, Taylor’s appeal from the 
decision of the Court of Appeals in Ken- 
tucky, that court having declined to re- 
view the action of ae Paes in fa- 
vor of J.‘C. W. Beckham, Democratic 
claimant for the office of Governor. The 
Supreme Court holds that no appeal from 
the decision of the Legislature could be 
taken, except to the people—a tribunal 
which, the Chief Justice remarked, was 
always in session. It is said that the 
Republicans will now quietly surrender 
the State offices. Under the Constitu- 
tion of Kentucky this decision in favor of 
Beckham, who became acting Governor 
on the death of Goebel, makes it neces- 
sary for the people to elect a Governor 


in November next. 
5 


The Republican leaders ex- 
pect a final adjournment on 
or before June 12th. The 
Nicaragua Canal bill, as passed by the 
House, has been reported favorably in 
the Senate, where Mr. Morgan will 
strive to procure the passage of it; but 
while some debate on the question may 
be permitted, it is understood that the 
Republican majority have decided that 
a vote shall not be taken at this session. 
Mr. Morgan has introduced a resolution 
1225 
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attacking the Panama Canal Company 
and a Nicaragua Canal Company, both 
recently incorporated in New Jersey, as- 
serting that they are conspiring to mo- 
nopolize isthmian canal routes and to pre- 
vent our Government from carrying out 
its purposes. After a long debate the 
Senate has authorized the payment of 
$545 per ton for the armor required for 
three battle ships, but has provided for 
‘he construction of a Government armor 
plate factory if the Department shall fail 
to buy armor for the other ships at $445. 
At the close of an acrimonious discus- 
sion the Senate followed the House in 
withholding the appropriation for an ex- 
tension of the pneumatic tube service in 
connection with the post offices of large 
cities. Secretary Root has laid before 
the House Committee on Military Affairs 
the opinions and arguments of Adjutant- 
General Corbin and many other officers 
of the army in favor of retaining the 
“army canteen,” and against a pending 
bill forbidding the sale of beer or any in- 
toxicating liquor on military premises. 
The Secretary himself says that the en- 
actment of this bill “ would be injurious 
to the temperance, morals and discipline 
of the enlisted men.” During the debate 
in the Senate on the Philippines, Mr. Mc- 
Cumber, referring to the Civil War, re- 
marked that all our people were “ happy 
now to be under one flag;”’ whereupon 
Mr. Tillman, of South Carolina, asserted 
that 95 per cent. of the white people in 
the South were sorry that the Confed- 
eracy had been defeated. Mr. Butler, of 
North Carolina, and Mr. Caffery, of 
Louisiana, informed the Senate that they 
did not agree with Mr. Tillman about 
this. Senator Ross’s speech concerning 
the civil service in the islands recently 
acquired is considered elsewhere by our 
Washington correspondent. 

5d 

he senate aseinran 
angry mood over the 
Clark case, because 
the Senator from Montana has under- 
taken to fetain by trick and device the 
seat which he has been permitted to oc- 
cupy. On the 15th inst. he read a long 
speech in his own defense, asserting that 
the committee’s investigation had been 
unfairly conducted. There had been no 
proof, he said, of the guilt of any legis- 
lator in Montana, or of his own complic- 


New Phase of the 
Clark Case 
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ity in any scheme of corruption. After 
a bitter and venomous attack upon Mar- 
cus Daly, his rival, he announced in a 
broken voice his determination to leave 
to his children the legacy of an unblem- 
ished name, and then read a letter of res- 
ignation which he had forwarded to the 
Governor of Montana. Many Senators 
came up to him and shook his hand, ex- 
pressing more or less sympathy. Two 
or three hours later all of them heard of 
the trick which Clark had played. His 
resignation had been for some days in 
the hands of his friends at Helena wait- 
ing for an opportune moment, which 
came after the departure of Governor 
Smith for California. The Governor 
was his political foe, but Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Spriggs was his friend. Spriggs 
left the State at the same time for Sioux 
Falls, but he returned speedily and ap- 
pointed Clark to the vacancy caused by 
Clark’s resignation. The Governor hur- 
ried back from California, declaring that 
Clark and Spriggs. had played a “ con- 
temptible trick, insulting to the Senate 
and disgraceful to the people of Mon- 
tana.” Arriving at Helena, he appoint- 
ed in Clark’s place Martin Maginnis, 
who was for twelve years the territory’s 
‘delegate in Congress. The appointment 
of Clark he held to be null and void, be- 
cause there were indications that he him- 
self had been drawn away to California 
by “collusion and fraud.’’, A very com- 
plicated situation is presented as a result 
of these acts. The Senate Committee 
has decided to press for the passage of 
the resolution declaring that Clark was 
not legally elected; but it is said that it 
cannot be passed at this session. Some 
hold that it must be laid aside because 
Clark’s name was stricken from the roll. 
His new credentials will probably be re- 
tained by the committee for leisurely in- 
spection. There is a division of opinion 
as to the validity of his appointment, but 
it is expected that the disgusted Senate 
will find a way to shut him out. 
wt 

The use of injunctions in 
labor disputes has been 
quite noticeable during 
the last ten days. The injunction is- 
sued in Kansas City by Judge Hook— 
whose appointment to the bench was op- 
posed by corporations, and whose law 
partner is the Bryanite Fusion leader in 
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KKansas—which even forbids : interfer- 
ference with any car on which a mail 
carrier “may wish to ride,” preserved 
order in that city throughout last week, 
the railway men on strike carefully obey- 
ing its commands while protesting 
against such a use of the courts. In the 
Georges Creek coal district of Mary- 
land three injunctions for the restraint 
of striking miners have been obtained by 
as many coal companies. At the end of 
last week an injunction was granted by 
Judge Adams of the Circuit Court to 
prevent the railway strikers in St. Louis 
from interfering with street cars carry- 
ing the mails. A committee represent- 
ing employers in the metal trades 
throughout the country was in confer- 
ence last week with representatives of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
and the result is an important agreement 
which commits both sides to the use of 
arbitration hereafter. This meeting was 
the fruit of the recent strikes in Cleve- 
land and other cities. The workmen 
gain a reduction of hours, with some in- 
crease of wages; and a board of arbi- 
trators has been formed under a joint 
agreement that any employer or work- 
man refusing to abide by its decisions 
shall be suspended or expelled from the 
employers’ association or the machinists’ 
union, as the case may be. This agree- 
ment affects the interests of 100,000 ma- 
chinists, 55,000 of whom are members 
of the union. The situation in St. Louis 
has been deplorable, except upon one 
suburban line, where a settlement has 
been reached. Conferences between the 
company and the union were abandoned 
last week, and there was much disorder. 
On. Friday a policemen was dragged 
from a-car and beaten until he became 
unconscious, after he had received a mor- 
tal wound from a rioter’s pistol. Only 
a few special policemen have answered 
the call for 2,000 volunteers. 
wt 


The confession of Cory- 
don Rich, Neely’s con- 
federate, has been fol- 
lowed by several arrests in Havana, and 
by the confession of W. H. Reeves, 
Deputy Auditor, who has given up to 
the Government $4,500 which Neely 
placed in his hands just before his de- 
parture from Cuba. Among those ar- 
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rested are E. P. Thompson, postmaster 
of Havana, and two stamp clerks, Ed- 
ward Mora and Jorge Mascaro. Thomp- 
son, who was postmaster at Indianapolis 
some years ago, admits that he took $435 
from the postal funds, leaving in the 
place of it his due bill, and that for sev- 
eral months he concealed from the in- 
spectors this use of the public money. 
A more serious charge against him 1s 
that he assisted in concealing Neely’s 
wrongdoing by making changes in the 
account books. It appears that the post- 
master at Baracoa was one of Neely’s 
agents, who drew on the latter for $2,500 
after he had invested in a cocoanut grove : 
that sum, taken from the postal funds; 
but there is no criminal charge against 
him. Neely had made investments in 
Venezuela, and it is said that he intend- 
ed to seek refuge in that country. It is 
stated that he was loaning postal money 
at high rates of interest. At first his 
salary was $1,800, but it was repeatedly 
increased, and was $3,500 at the time of 
his arrest. Director Rathbone has not 
been removed, but has now become a 
subordinate of Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-General Bristow, who arrived in 
Cuba last week and has taken charge of 
the island postal service. Rathbone’s 
salary at the beginning was $4,000, but 
it was increased to $6,500, and liberal 
allowance was made for his expenses. 
There is no criminal charge against him, 
but it is alleged that large sums were 
drawn from the revenues for expenses 
which should have been paid out of his 
own purse. The expenditures of the 
postal service in 1899 were $612,290, 
while the receipts were only $250,025; | 
and the salary account was $219,000. 
Fearing that it may be impossible to pro- 
cure the extradition of Neely, the Attor- 
ney-General has asked Congress for new 
legislation which shall apply the extradi- 
tion laws to Cuba. Resolutions for an 
investigation have been introduced in the 
Senate and the House, and Mr. Teller 
has asked the Senate to make an appro- 
priation for refunding to Cuba the money 
taken by Neely and his confederates. 
wt 


Political news from Latin 
America is either entirely sup- 
pressed or so rigidly censored as to be 
utterly unreliable. Therefore the re- 
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ports of either rebel or Government vic- 
tories in the civil war now raging in 
Colombia should be regarded with 
suspicion. Bloody battles have been 
fought and large numbers of insurgents 
killed, says the Government report, while 
advices from the rebel camp say that as 
soon as Panama is taken (the insur- 
events were last week a three days’ march 
away) the whole Atlantic seaboard will 
be under their control. The Govern- 
ment, however, must be in considerable 
straits, for President San Clemente has 
just granted to the French Panama 
Canal Company, of Paris, a six years’ 
extension of the time for constructing 
the Panama Canal in consideration of 
5,000,000 francs. As this sum is about 
one-sixth of what the time-extension is 
worth, Dr. Restrepo, the agent of the 
insurgents in this country, has sent a pro- 
test to Paris, saying that the Colombian 
Government has no legal right to make 
this contract without the sanction of 
Congress, and that just as soon as the 
insurgents get full control of the gov- 
ernment, which they hope to do in less 
than two months, the contract will be 
repudiated. Dr. Restrepo is also going 
to send a copy of this protest to the State 
Department at Washington, adding that 
the insurgent Government is favorable 
to the United States, and would like to 
have the canal built by us. 
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Mafeki The one topic that has domi- 
afeking ; A 
Relieved nated everything else in the 
South African war has been 
the relief of Mafeking. Ever since Gen- 
eral Roberts entered Bloemfontein, after 
the relief of Kimberley, attention has 
been directed to the little band who have 
held with such heroism their lonely posi- 
tion far out of the reach of all the rest of 
the British forces. It seemed inevitable 
that the place should fall; that the Boers 
who had failed at Kimberley and Lady- 
smith would certainly capture this little 
garrison. It was a body of irregulars. 
The commander was hampered by the 
presence of a large number of women 
and children, and there was no possibil- 
ity of easy communication with the other 
armies. One effort from the north had 
failed, and no one would have been sur- 
prised had the garrison yielded. As, 
however, the weeks went by and cheery 
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reports continued to come, there begart 
to be the hope that after all it would hold 
out. What General Roberts was doing 
he kept very quiet, and it was only dur- 
ing the past week that it became known 
that a force of 2,000 picked men from 
the South Africa Light Horse, the Im- 
perial Yeomanry. and the Kimberley 
Light Horse, with a number of wagons 
containing stores and ammunition, had 
started for the succor of the garrison. 
Almost immediately on the knowledge 
of this came intimations from Pretoria 
that the relief had come, and by the close 
of the week the news was confirmed. 
On the 16th the relieving force, having 
met with almost no opposition during its 
march of 200 miles, attacked the Boer 
forces about the place and defeated them, 
whereupon they withdrew and the siege 
was raised. No details as yet have come 
of the entry to Mafeking. The mere 
fact, however, sent a thrill through all 
England, and the populace on every hand 
went wild. London streets were crowd- 
ed so that it was impossible to move, 
and the city officials were obliged to 
forego an appointment because it was 
impracticable for them to get out of the 
Mansion House. It was one scene of 
uproarious delight throughout the entire 
kingdom, a delight which was shared 
most cordially in many other places. At 
the same time less conspicuous, but not 
less important, was the steady advance . 
of the two armies in Orange Free State 
and Natal. General Roberts is alreauy 
close upon the Vaal River and General 
Buller is nearing the scene of the old 
British defeats at Laing’s Nek. A panic 
stricken Boer is reported to have said 
that the whole earth seemed covered with 
British soldiers, and the effect is already 
manifest in a report that President 
Kruger has sent a most humble letter to 
Lord Salisbury requesting peace. Dur- 
ing the present week it is expected that 
by formal proclamation the Orange Free 
State will be declared British territory. 
There is talk about the transference 
of the Transvaal capital to Lydenburg 
and of a careful defense of Johannesburg 
and Pretoria. °*The soldiers, however, 
are evidently becoming disheartened, and 
whether Presidents Kruger and Steyn 
can hold enough together to prolong the 
contest even for a few weeks seems very 
doubtful. ? 
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The Australian Com- 
monwealth Bill  pro- 
viding for the Federa- 
tion of the Australian Colonies under the 
general rule of the Queen, and as an in- 
tegral part of the British Empire, was 
presented in Parliament by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies, on May 14th. The bill arranges 
for the formalities of declaration by the 
Queen and Parliament, defines the terms, 
Colony, State and Original State, and 
then describes the organization of gov- 
ernment. ‘The legislative power is to be 
vested in a Federal Parliament, to con- 
sist of the Queen, a Senate and House 
of Representatives, the Queen being 
represented by a Governor-General ap- 
pointed by her. The Parliament is to sit 
once at least in the course of a year. The 
Senate and House of Representatives 
are to be chosen directly by the people, 
tho the method of election is not yet 
defined. Senators sit for six years and 
are a definite number for each. State; 
Representatives, who are to be double 
the number of the Senators, apparently 
are elected for two years, and are in 
proportion to the population, except that 
each original State is to have five mem- 
bers apart from this consideration. The 
powers of the Parliament are fully set 
forth in a long list of sections, and pro- 
vision is made for action to be taken by 
the Governor-General in case of dis- 
agreement between the two houses, and 
for the Royal assent to bills that may 
be passed by the. Parliament. Then 
come the executive powers of the Com- 
monwealth, including the transfer to it 
on some future date of the posts, tele- 
graphs, naval and military defense, 
lighthouses, quarantine, etc., altho the 
command in chief of the naval and 
military forces is vested in the Govern- 
or-General as the QOueen’s representa- 
tive. The sections relating to the Ju- 
dicature are perhaps the most impor- 
tant as being the only ones in regard to 
which there appears to be any divergence 
of opinion between Australia and the 
Imperial Government. There is to be 
a system of Federal Courts and a Fed- 
eral Supreme Court to have jurisdiction 
over cases from the various courts of the 
Statés; appeals now made from the 
courts of the States to the Queen in 
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Council, are to be hereafter made to this 
Supreme Court, and no appeal to be al- 
lowed to the “ Queen in Council in any 
matter involving the interpretation of this 
Constitution or of the Constitution of a 
State, unless the public interest of some 
part of Her Mayjesty’s Dominions other 
than the Commonwealth or a State are 
involved.” ‘This does not affect the right 
of the Queen by virtue of her Royal 
Prerogative to grant special leave of 
appeal from the Supreme Court to Her 
Majesty in Council, altho Parliament 
may make laws limiting the matters in 
which such leave may be asked. In suc- 
ceeding chapters questions of trade and 
finances are taken up, and the definition 
of States and the formation of new ones, 
while the last treats of the methods for 
amending the Constitution. 


a 


The Commonwealth 
Bill is presented under 
the auspices of dele- 
gates representing the five assenting 
States—New South Wales, Queensland, 
Tasmania, Victoria and South Austra- 
lia. West Australia and New Zealand 
are still outside, but West Australia 
seems to be already repenting and seek- 
ing admission as an Original State. The 
delegates have been most cordially 
treated in London, and there has been 
abundant manifestation of the deep in- 
terest felt by Englishmen of every party. 
After considerable discussion, Mr. 
Chamberlain, on April 5th, sent to the 
Governors of the Colonies a telegram 
calling attention to the question of the 
right of appeal, which he felt was 
abridged by the clause on Judicature in 
the bill. He based his criticism on the 
vagueness of the term “public inter- 
ests,’ and urged that a most important 
link of Empire would be seriously im- 
paired ; that questions as to the boundary 
lines between Commonwealth and Im- 
perial interests would be safer in the 
hands of another than a local body; that 
broad general questions, such as ship- 
ping, fisheries, banking, etc., would ex- 
pect to be free to make appeal to the Im- 
perial as against the Commonwealth 
Court. Especially, however, did he con- 
sider this restriction of the right of ap- 
peal as inopportune in view of a plan 
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already well advanced for enhancing the 
dignity and preventing the efficiency 
of the Judicial Committee by practical- 
ly amalgamating it with the House of 
Lords, and providing for adequate rep- 
resentation of the great colonies in a new 
court which it is proposed to create. 
The Government, therefore, urged that 
amendment of that clause be accepted. 
To this no definite reply has been re- 
turned. The Premiers announce that 
for themselves they are for the most part 
not averse to the suggested amendment, 
but they do not feel authorized to rep- 
resent the people, inasmuch as the bill 
was accepted by a popular vote. There 
has followed, therefore, considerable dis- 
cussion, and tho the general opinion ap- 
pears to be not hostile, there is some 
hesitancy as to yielding the point. The 
strongest of the Colonial papers are in 
favor of it, and many of the prominent 
men say that had the amendment been in 
the original bill no one would have ex- 
pressed any opposition to it. There is, 
however, some feeling against amend- 
ment by Parliament without full chance 
for the Australian people to pass upon it, 
while on the other hand many think 
delay more detrimental than the amend- 
ment could possibly be. It seems probable, 
therefore, that there will be no direct leg- 
islation against the action of the Aus- 
tralian people, but that out of the propo- 
sition by Mr. Chamberlain will develop 
some method by which the internal privi- 
leges of the States composing the con- 
federation will be conserved, and the ties 
binding them to Great Britain and the 
other colonies will be strengthened. The 
second reading of the bill comes this 


week. 
& 


The contrast between 
French and German meth- 
ods of government has had 
new illustration recently. The munic- 
ipal elections in France have shown an 
increase of Nationalist influence in Paris 
which has taken every one by surprise. 
Seat after seat has been carried by them, 
and so jubilant are they that they are al- 
ready calling for the most absurdly ex- 
treme measures. It illustrates the pe- 
culiar uncertainty of party names that 
Nationalist in this particular case should 
be practically synonymous with revolu- 
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tionist, and the influences which appear 
to be coming to the surface are those of 
General Mercier, Dérouléde and Guerin. 
Already propositions have been made to 
vote a credit for the purchase of a book 
attacking President Loubet for supply- 
ing the libraries of Paris. Another pro- 
poses amnesty for Déroulede and his fel- 
low exiles, and. still another, the es- 
tablishment of army fétes. Fortunately 
the country does not appear to be given 
over to the same influence, and the re- 
turns from other cities and towns show 
that the sober sense of the French peo- 
ple may be relied on now as in the past to 
correct the effervescence of the Paris 
mob and retain the conservative good 
sense which has given France her posi- 
tion among the nations. Very different 
is the situation in Germany. ‘There the 
Emperor, who has represented in the past 
the most radical developments, and who 
has reasserted more than once his abso- 
lute supremacy on the stiffest of Bis- 
marckian policies, appears to realize, as 
Bismarck never did, the necessity of car- 
rying the people with him and the im- 
portance of making his imperial policy, 
both external and internal, assist the 
development of the «nation: Hewhaas 
been attacked most bitterly by some 
of the Socialists as favoring the aris- 
tocracy, especially the landed  nobil- 
ity, yet he keeps his course quietly 
and patiently presses toward the end 
that he desires. Already his naval 
which was attacked so  fu- 
riously, seems certain of passing, and 
at the same time his hold upon Euro- 
pean politics is manifest by his inter- 
course recently with both the Czar and 
the Emperor of Austria, while the fétes 
in honor of his son on his arriving at his 
majority, show little if any of the bitter 
anti-imperial feeling which has been so 
prominent on similar occasions in the 
past. The result in the two cases is in- 
creased confidence in the stability and ag- 
gressive power of the empire, a hesitancy 
as to the same characteristics of the re- 
public. While no one anticipates the 
destruction of France or her passing 
out of a position of influence, there is 
unquestionably a recognition that Ger- 
many is outstripping her as a world 
power, and largely because of the in- 
fluences that have been illustrated in 
these matters. 
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6é FE seek peace,” said to the 


writer Abraham Fischer, a 

member of the Executive 
Council of the Orange Free State, now 
in this country as one of the Boer Em- 
bassy. “ We seek peace, but not peace 
at any price. We want peace with lib- 
erty, with freedom, with national inde- 
pendence.” 

“ We are fighting for our liberty, even 
as you fought for yours in 1776,” added 
C. H. Wessels, chairman of the Free 
State Volksraad. ‘“ We may be over- 
whelmed by numbers, but we can never 
be conquered. We will fight while a sin- 
gle Boer remains.” } 

“And even if Lord Roberts should 
take Pretoria, we will fight on,” said A. 
D. W. Wolmarens, a member of the 
Executive Council of the South African 
Republic. ‘ Pretoria is not our capital— 
Potchefstrom is that. Pretoria is merely 
the seat of government, and if the British 
take it we will move the government 
elsewhere. We will fight for ten years, 
twenty, fifty. And when England with- 
draws her troops we will rise again. 
There will be no peace with dishonor.” 

The three delegates were unanimous 
in the declaration of continuing the strug- 
gle, if their mission to this country failed. 
Their earnestness was almost tragic. 
With clenched fists and flashing eyes 
they vowed that their republics must re- 
main free. They paced up and down in 
their room in the Manhattan Hotel, 
where we had renewed an acquaintance 
begun in South Africa years before. 

“You know why Britain forced us 
into war,” said Mr. Wessels. ‘“ You, as 
an American who has been in our coun- 
try, should tell the American people that 
our cause is just. We have been accused 
of nearly every crime in the calendar— 
you know how forbearing we have been 
under the criminal aggravations of the 
financiers and politicians, who are now 
seeking our countries. We ask only that 
the American people judgeus fairly. They 
have been told that no foreigner was safe 


in the Transvaal; that no foreigner could 
obtain justice; that no foreigner could 
hold office. You lived in the Transvaal 
—were you oppressed? ”’ 

The wheels of memory revolved, but 
no trace of oppression could I discern. 
Three years spent in the South African 
Republic had proved a pleasant experi- 
ence. fi ves 

“Then what is your contention, con- 
cerning the causes of the war?” I asked. 

Whe -necéssityson' the: ‘part ’or #the 
financiers to save themselves from utter 
ruin,” answered Mr. Wessels. “ They 
had plunged into the Rhodesia venture at 
the instigation of Mr. Rhodes, inducing 
hundreds of others to invest in that spec- 
ulation. It turned out to be a rank fail- 
ure, 1f nothing worse, and the financiers, 
realizing that something had to be done 
to save themselves, sought for a means of 
keeping themselves above water. ‘That 
means was the acquisition of the im- 
mensely rich mineral lands of the Trans- 
vaal. The Jameson raid was the begin- 
ning. There is documentary and other 
proof that the British Government was 
fully aware of the expedition, and that 
it would have taken active part, had not 
certain plans miscarried. When this 
attempt failed the financiers, aided and 
abetted by certain conscienceless politi- 
cians, went to work deliberately to destroy 
our national reputation by a series of 
well-conceived and well-planned les. 
Every trifling incident within our bor- 
ders was magnified a hundredfold and 
made a heinous crime—and yet there is 
more crime in a day in London than there 
is in a year in our republics.” 

“ Britain forced us into the war—into 
issuing the so-called ultimatum of last 
October,” said Mr. Fischer. ‘‘ We were 
willing to make any concession within 
reason. We were willing to grant Brit- 
ain’s demands in the franchise matter ; 
in fact, any demand, except the demand 
to give up our liberty. That we could 
not and would not do.” 

“And your intention here?” I queried. 
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“To appeal to the American people 
for aid,’ answered Mr. Wessels. ‘“ We 
do not mean that we expect active inter- 
vention. The United States is the only 
friend Britain has among nations, and a 
positive request that war cease, and that 
the republics be permitted to retain their 
liberties, will be heeded, we feel certain. 
Britain cannot ignore the United States.” 

“Tf you fail, what then? ”’ 

“Then we will fight on. Even as you 
did in ’76, we will do. We, too, feel the 
craving for liberty. We, too, believe in 
the God-given right of freedom. We, 
too, will struggle, until finally Britain 
will have to grant freedom. If the Brit- 
‘ish take our country we will resort to 
guerilla warfare. We will strike here 
and there, with such force that Britain 
will have to keep a hundred thousand 
men in South Africa for years to come. 
And when they are withdrawn we will 
begin all over again. It is liberty or ex- 
tinction. Britain will have to kill every 
Boer in the world to effectually suppress 
us, otherwise she will never rule South 
Africa.” 

The members of the embassy refused 
to state what they purposed doing in 
Washington, but I can state on unques- 
tionable authority that they have been 
empowered to grant enormously valuable 
mining and commercial concessions in 
return for active intervention. They 
have been empowered to make any agree- 
ment whatsoever, even to the purchase 
of their freedom from Britain. They 
will go to any length to obtain their de- 
sired end. By this I do not mean to in- 
sinuate that they will resort to bribery. 
They will merely propose that in return 
for certain exclusive privileges the 
United States shall assume the responsi- 
bility of rectifying the so-called abuses 
of the Uitlanders, in return for which 
Britain shall guarantee the national free- 
dom of the republics. 

Another object the embassy has in 
view is to convince the American man of 
business that the annual imports of South 
Africa, amounting to one hundred and 
eighty million dollars in 1898, can be 
turned into American channels. This is 
a fact, and if only the American mer- 
chant and exporter will avail himself of 
the opportunity, American trade can ob- 
tain another outlet for its commercial 
energy. I can also state on authority 
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that the Envoys have documentary evi- 
dence to prove that Cecil Rhodes made 
overtures to the Afrikander Bund, with 
a view to uniting the whole of South 
Africa against the British Colonial Goy- 
ernment. — 

Leaving aside all question of politics, 
the proposition that the United States 
buy the freedom of the republics is chi- 
merical and impossible. Britain would 
never consent. The fate of the republics 
is sealed, unless a miracle happens. Tak- 
ing for granted that superior numbers 
will enable the British to crush the Boers, 
what will Britain do? Three courses 
are open to her:—independence, with 
complete disarmament, which is extreme- 
ly improbable; annexation to the Cape 
Colony or to Natal; and lastly, their es- 
tablishment as new colonies. 

The first proposition would be at first 
glance good, for apparently it would 
grant a species of freedom to the free- 
dom-loving burghers. The gravest dan- 
ger from this kind of government would 
be the strong probability that the burgh- 
ers would rise in revolt at the first favor- 
able opportunity. 

Annexation to the Cape Colony and to 
Natal would be a crime. Both these 
colonies have been grossly misgoverned, 
and are absolutely bankrupt. The agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth of the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal 
would, no doubt, extricate the two colo- 
nies from their financial difficulties, but to 
do so at the expense of the two conquered 
States would be absolutely criminal. 

The establishment of two separate 
crown colonies would perhaps be the 
best solution, however, under existing 
circumstances. It will be several gen- 
erations, if ever, before the Boer and his 
cousin, the Afrikander, can agree to 
agree with the Briton. Racial hatred 
will remain glowing for many a year, and 
it will take more conciliation than Britain 
usually possesses to quiet the disaffection 
sure to remain as a heritage of the war. 
So that if Britain be wise she will keep 
the governments of the old colonies and 
those of the conquered States as separate 
as possible. | 

Tn all such speculation there remains a 
factor to be reckoned with that cannot 
be ignored—Cecil Rhodes. The most 
intensely selfish man of his day—the 
ereatest egoist—the most intensely am- 
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bitious being in all Britain—Cecil 
Rhodes, tho apparently discarded by 
England as a fallen idol, with feet of 
clay, is yet a most serious proposition. 
To a much greater extent than most per- 
sons would imagine Rhodes controls the 
future of South Africa. It is not be- 
cause of his millions—nor because he 
practically owns Rhodesia—nor because 
he is hated by Boer and Britain that he is 
a power. It is because of his astound- 
ing selfishness. 

Cecil Rhodes cares naught for Kim- 
berley—he cares as little for South 
Africa—and Britain. In his lexicon 
there is but one word: “I!” With him 
it is Cecil Rhodes, first, last and all the 
time. Kimberley is but a pawn in his 
game of chess—Britain a slightly better 
piece, to be used to further the game 
in his interests. And this monument of 
Self has an ambition, akin to that of a 
Cesar. The premiership of the Cape 
Colony was a mere step in the right direc- 
tion; his compact with Emperor William 
in regard to the Cape to Cairo railroad, 
another. 

The clergyman’s son, risen to power 
granted to few subjects, the man with the 
neck of the prizefighter and the instincts 
of a miniature Napoleon, wishes to be- 
come the first President of the United 
States of South Africa. This is not idle 
gossip, based upon a considerable quota 
of imagination—it is an absolute fact. 

Rhodes gave vent to this desire in the 
hearing of a dozen men alive to-day. 
He made no concealment of this ambi- 
tion—and Paul Kruger, his only rival in 
this ambition, knew of it and schemed 
accordingly. 

Rhodes will sacrifice Britain, as he has 
sacrificed everything and everybody, to 
his ambition. Let him be ignored in the 
final settlement of the South African 
problem, and Britain may yet see a Brit- 
ish Aaron Burr—with the probability of 
success hovering over his attempt at re- 
volt. 

South Africa is not as fond of the 
mother country as newspaper writers 
and interested parties would have the 
world believe. Three-quarters of the 
population (the whites) are intensely 
pro-Boer. The others are loyal, but be- 
ing in the minority, are helpless. Britain 
has not treated either the Cape Colony or 
Natal any too well. She has crushed 
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them with colonial governors, whose 
genius ran in the wrong channels, who 
were incompetents at home, and. proved 
worse when shipped to misgovern the 
South African colonies. Time and again 
the colonies seemed on the verge of pros- 
perity, when some relative or friend of 
the Colonial Secretary then in power was 
sent to the land of Good Hope, with per- 
sistently unfortunate results. 

Knowing nothing of the country or of 
the needs of its peoples, these specimens 
of Downing Street statecraft usually 
managed to lead the colonies further 
from the path of financial independence. 
Deeper and deeper they sank into debt, 
until to-day the individual indebtedness 
of the Cape Colony is $77.56, while that 
of the United States is only $18.13 a 
head. Every person in Natal is indebted 
to the extent of $45.76. Even India, 
with its starving millions, has only $3.27 
a head indebtedness. 

That is why the colonies are not too 
deeply in love with the mother country. 
That is why it would not take much per- 
suasion to induce Cecil Rhodes to form 
the long cherished United States of South 
Africa. There is only one preventive, 
one being who can save Britain from the 
loss of her two colonies and the adjoining 
territories, and that man is Britain’s most 
determined enemy, Paul Kruger. Am- 
bition against ambition it 1s—the ambi- 
tion of a Rhodes against the ambition of 
a Kruger. Even tho pulled from his 
official pedestal, Kruger will remain the 
idol of South Africa as long as he lives. 
He alone has influence enough to prevent 
the fulfillment of the dream of Cecil 
Rhodes; he alone can say the word which 
would plunge South Africa into a fearful 
civil war. 

In Paul Kruger lies England’s safety. 
His hatred for Rhodes is even more thor- 
ough than his abhorrence for England. 
Kruger knows and realizes that the 
“ financiers,’ aided by their tool, Joseph 
Chamberlain, have dragged Britain into 
the war, hence his hatred for Rhodes. 

There remains only one thing to 
add :—whatever the results of the war 
may be; whatever Britain may do; if she 
conquers, the Boer and the Afrikander 
will rule South Africa. Be the form of 
government colonial or independent, the 
Dutch will be the ruling factor for many 
years to come. 

New York City. 


Impressions and Opinions* 
By Ignace Jan Paderewski. 


T gratifies me deeply to note that ap- 
preciation of the highest and _ best 
in music is becoming more general 

throughout America. In several of the 
Eastern cities and towns—more especial- 
ly New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Worcester, to name but a few—a sin- 
cere and catholic musical culture is to be 
found. As to the cities of the Great 
West, Chicago is perhaps the most sen- 
sitively responsive to the charm of mu- 
sic, and the untrammeled enthusiasm of 
its audiences is uplifting, inspiring. 

In the course of my American tours I 
have visited several cities which support 
a permanent orchestra. There I have 
always observed a hightened measure of 
appreciation of classic compositions and 
a lively interest in what is going on 
everywhere in the great world of music. 
Besides, these organizations foster civic 
pride, which is a virtue not to be lightly 
esteemed. For this reason, if for no 
other, are they worthy of encouragement 
by all your good citizens. No city of 
importance can be said to be complete un- 
less it has_a permanent orchestra as a 
rallying-center for local music lovers and 
a means of presenting to the public the 
chef-d’ oeuvres of the great composers of 
the past, together with the best that is 
given us by the moderns. 

If I were asked to name the chief 
qualification of a great pianist, apart 
from technical excellence, I should an- 
swer in a word, Genius! That is the 
spark which fires every heart, that is the 
voice which all men stop to hear! Lack- 
ing genius, your pianist is simply a play- 
er—an artist, perhaps—whose work is 
politely listened to or admired in modera- 
tion as a musical tour de force. He 
leaves his hearers cold, nor is the appeal 
which he makes through the medium of 
his art a universal one. And here let me 
say, referring to the celebrated “ para- 
dox ” of Diderot, that I am firmly of the 
belief that the pianist, in order to pro- 
duce the finest and most delicate effects, 
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must feel what he is playing, identify 
himself absolutely with his work, be in 
sympathy with the composition in its en- 
tirety, as well as with its every shade of 
expression. Only so shall he speak to 
that immense audience which ever at- 
tends on perfect art. Yet—and here is 
a paradox, indeed—he must put his own 
personality resolutely, triumphantly into 
his interpretation of the composer’s ideas, 
in the same manner as, for example, a 
great actor like Sir Henry Irving gives 
us, in that wonderful portrait of Louis 
the Eleventh, the senile monarch, cow- 
ardly, despicable, and—himself. 

Beethoven I have always regarded as 
the most soul-satisfying of composers for 
the piano. He was the master harmo- 
nist, and we must all reverence his mem- 
ory—no, not his memory, for how can 
it be said of such a towering genius that 
he is dead? Upon his brow there rests 
the fadeless garland of immortal fame. 
He speaks to us in music, he lives in 
sounds that ravish us to hear! 

Assuredly, the pianoforte is the great- . 
est of musical instruments. Its powers, 
who has yet been able to test them to the 
full? Its limitations, who shall define 
them? No sooner does one fancy that 
nothing further can be done to enhance 
its possibilities, than inventive ability 
steps forward and gives to it a greater 
volume, a more velvety smoothness of 
tone. 

Endowed colleges of music enlist my 
warmest sympathy. I do not believe, 
as do so many musicians, that genius 
should be left to fight its way to the light. 
Genius is too rare, too precious, to be 
permitted to waste the best years of life 
—the years of youth and lofty dreams— 
in a heart-breaking struggle for bread. 
To starve the soul with the body is to do 
worse than murder. Think, too, of what 
the public loses! Your colleges of mu- 
sic are carrying on a grand work, and it 
is to be devoutly hoped that they will 
multiply as the years go by and spread 
abundantly the gospel of good music. 

This brings me to a consideration— 
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necessarily brief and glancing—of the 
true mission of music. In my view, it 
should speak not only to the intellect, 
but to the emotions as well. It should, 
in the words of Mr. Gilder’s beautiful 
poem on Chopin, have a voice “ too ten- 
der even for sorrow, too bright for 
mirth.” It should sustain and cheer us, 
even while we are touched with a vague 
melancholy. It should ennoble. 

I am no prophet, still I hardly think it 
probable that the future will witness any 
very radical change in the manner of ex- 
pressing musical ideas. Sensuousness 
is a marked characteristic of a great deal 
of the music of our time, and undoubt- 
edly makes a potent appeal to a large sec- 
tion of the public. However, pure in- 
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tellectuality in pianoforte and other mu- 
sic still finds its eagerly appreciative if 
limited audience. As to a general com- 
parison of the music of the old composers 
with that of the moderns, what can one 
say but this: A man is not necessarily a 
master because he happened to compose 
two or three centuries ago. Much that 
was written then was worthless, and long 
since has gone down to “ dusty death; ”’ 
other things were truly fine and have sur- 
vived. Let us beware of the worship of 
mere antiquity. 

After all, time tests the works of men 
as it tries their hearts. In music, as in 
every other art, what is pure gold comes 
out of the furnace heat; the dross is 
burned away. : 


nes Gakino, of ithe Census. 


By William R. Merriam, 


DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS. 


HE work of preparation for the 
taking of the census is about 
over. On the first of June the 

general enumeration will commence all 
over the United States, including Alaska 
and Hawaii. By the first of August it 
is hoped. that all the schedules will be 
received which will indicate the popu- 
lation of the United States. During the 
last fifteen months the bureau has been 
engaged in the extensive work of prep- 
aration. This has involved a_ large 
amount of preliminary organization. It 
_has necessitated the aggregation of a 
clerical force which will approximate 
3,000 in the next two months; the mar- 
shaling of an enormous body of enu- 
merators in every part of the Union, num- 
bering 52,000; the selection of super- 
visors to the number of 300 to take 
charge of the enumerators. Enormous 
quantities of stationery have been used 
in the preparation of blanks, bulletins, 
schedules, circulars and printed matter. 
These are now in the hands of the various 


supervisors for distribution. Statisti- 
cians, five in all, for the different 
branches of the service have been 


chosen, all of them men of tried reputa- 
tion in the particular lines of duty to 
which they have been assigned. There 


is a statistician for population, another 
for manufacturing, a third for vital sta- 
tistics, a fourth for agriculture, and a 
fifth for what is known as the study of 
methods and results, the latter having 
charge more particularly of the theoret- 
ical branches, with the view of improving 
upon methods heretofore in use in census 
work. In addition, for the housing of 
clerks and workers a large building cov- 
ering some two acres and capable of ac- 
commodating 2,600 has been provided. 
The principal work for the next few 
months will be the counting of the pop- 
ulation. It is proposed to do this by us- 
ing what is called the Hollerith tabu- 
lating machines. For this branch of the 
work some 1,800 clerks will be required. 
About 1,000 of this number will be em- 
ployed in. using punching machines to 
transfer to a small card the data on each 
schedule, regard being had in this trans- 
ference both to fact and to form. Every 
one of these cards has on its face a cer- 
tain hieroglyphic which stands for cer- 
tain facts on the schedule, and by the 
process of punching a hole for each 
hieroglyphic on the card, the fact on the 
schedule is transferred. These are then 
put in tabulating machines operated 
by means of an electric current. The 
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plan and expectation is to count about 
800,000 persons a day for 90 consecutive 
days. It is hoped that by the first of 
December the entire poulation of the 
United States, now estimated at 75,- 
000,000 or 76,000,000, will have been 
counted. Congress will then have the 
material for fulfilling the constitutional 
provision which provides for a reappor- 
tionment of members of Congress based 
upon the decennial count. 

While this work is going on the re- 
turns from the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural inquiries and those relating to 
vital statistics will be tabulated. A very 
important part of the census will be the 
compiling of the manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries of the United States. 
Coming at the end of the century and 
also at a time when the country is gen- 
erally prosperous, the results of this in- 
quiry will undoubtedly mark a very im- 
portant epoch in the history of the United 
States. It is believed that the inquiry 
both as to methods and results will be 
far in advance of anything of the kind 
that has ever been undertaken in the his- 
tory of our country. Mr. S. N. D. North, 
who has charge of this particular branch 
of the work, is one of the most eminent 
Statisticians in the country, and there is 
no doubt that the results will be entirely 
satisfactory. The great importance of 
the agricultural inquiry is likewise rec- 
ognized, and is amply provided for. It 
is believed that we shall be able to pre- 
sent a more accurate and thorough pic- 
ture of our agricultural resources than 
any heretofore made. 

A great deal more money has been ex- 
pended in taking the enumeration in the 
larger cities of the Union than hereto- 
fore. It is believed that the additional 
care which has been taken to go over the 
ground will obviate some complaints 
which have been made in former years 
as to efficiency and thoroughness. One 
of the practical difficulties of all census 
work is the fact that it must all be done 
in a great hurry. As a rule, Congress 
does not provide proper legislation until 
a very short time before the census is to 
begin. Those in charge of the work are 
then obliged to keep up too high a rate 
of speed to get the best results. A year 
or two longer should be allowed for the 
Census Bureau to do its work. The pres- 
ent law is far preferable to any that has 
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been previously enacted. It has been the 
custom in previous years to select a su- 
perintendent: a few months before the 
time for taking the enumeration, and then 
direct him to gather as many facts as 
possible in the shortest possible time. 
The inquiries were too numerous, and 
the time allowed too short. The result 
has been that much of the work of the 
past has been thrown away. Under the 
present act the division between the ad- 
ministrative and the statistical part of 
the work has been very sharply defined. 
The director as the executive officer has 
general charge of the entire work. He 
provides all the necessary factors for 
carrying the law into effect. His assist- 
ant, Dr. Wines, a man of broad experi- 
ence in census work, has more direct 
charge of the statistical branches, and 
may be relied upon to see that it is done 
in the most effective manner. 

Under the present act we are com- 
pelled to finish the four great subjects 
within two years from the first of July. 
That is, we are to secure and compile and 
print reports on the products of agricul- 
ture, mechanical and manufacturing es- 
tablishments, population and vital statis- 
tics by July Ist, 1902. All other items 
of a special nature we are to consider 
when the first four subjects are finished. 
The latter are known as special census 
reports, and consist of inquiries concern- 
ing the insane, the feeble-minded, crime, 
pauperism and benevolence, deaths and 
births in registration areas, social sta- 
tistics of cities, public indebtedness, val- 
uation, taxation and expenditures, re- 
ligious bodies, electric light and power, 
telephone and telegraph business, trans- 
portation by water, express business, 
street railways, mines, mining and min- 
erals, etc. It will be seen that, after all 
the census reports proper are made, 
there will be something for the office to 
do in carrying into effect the provisions 
of the law in regard to special subjects. 

The work of the census is, after all, 
nothing but a great photograph of the 
country, showing not only its intellect- 
ual, but its sociological and its material 
condition. To bring this information be- 
fore the public is the aim and object of 
this office, and it asks that all the people 
who are interested in our country will 
contribute as far as possible to this end. 


WasuinctTon, D. C, 
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Men and Gentlemen. 


By Elbert Hubbard, 


Epiror or ‘*' THE PHILISTINE.”’ 


I 


XPRESSION is necessary to life. 
The spirit grows through exercise 
of its faculties just as a muscle 

grows strong through use. Life is ex- 
pression and repression is stagnation— 
death. 

Yet there is right expression and 
wrong expression. If a man allows his 
life to run riot, and only the animal side 
of his nature is allowed to express it- 
self, he is repressing his highest and 
best, and therefore those qualities not 
used atrophy and die. 

Men are not punished for their sins, 
but by them. 

Sensuality, gluttony and the life of 
license repress the life of the spirit, and 
the soul never blossoms; and this is what 
it is to lose one’s soul. All a-down the 
centuries thinking men have noted these 
truths, and again and again we find in- 
dividuals forsaking, in horror, the life 
of the senses and devoting themselves to 
the life of the spirit. 

This question of expression through 
the spirit or through the senses—through 
soul or the body—has been the pivotal 
point of all philosophies and the inspira- 
tion of all religions. 

Asceticism in our day finds an inter- 
esting manifestation in the Trappists who 
live on a mountain, nearly inaccessible, 
and deprive themselves of almost every 
vestige of bodily comfort, going with- 
out food for days, wearing uncomfort- 
able garments, suffering severe cold. So 
here we find the extreme instance of men 
repressing the faculties of the body in 
order that the spirit may find ample time 
and opportunity for exercise. 

Between this extreme repression and 
the license of the sensualist lies the 
truth. But just where is the great 
question; and the desire of one person, 
who thinks he has discovered the norm, 
to compel all other men to stop there 
has led to war and strife untold. All 
law centers around this point—what 
shall men be allowed to do? And so we 


find statutes to punish “strolling play ac- 
tors,” “players on fiddles,” “ disturbers 
of the public conscience,” “‘ persons who 
dance wantonly,” “blasphemers,” etc. 
In England there were in the year 1800 
sixty-seven offenses punishable by death. 

What expression is right and what is 
not is largely a matter of opinion. In- 
strumental music has been to some a 
rock of offense, exciting the spirit 
through the sense of hearing to wrong 
thoughts—through ‘ the lascivious pleas- 
ing of a flute.’ Others think dancing 
wicked, while a few allow square dances 
but condemn the waltz. Some sects al- 
low pipe organ music, but draw the line 
at the violin; while others still employ a 
whole orchestra in their religious serv- 
ice. Some there be who regard pictures 
as implements of idolatry, while the 
Hook and Eye Baptists regard buttons 
as immoral. 

Strange evolutions are often wit- 
nessed within the life of one individual 
as to when is right and wrong. For in- 
stance, Leo Tolstoy, a great and good 
man, once a worldling, has now turned 
ascetic, a not unusual evolution in the 
lives of the saints. Not caring for har- 
mony as expressed in color, form and 
sweet sounds, Tolstoy is now quite will- 
ing to deprive all others of these things 
which minister to their well-being. There 
is in most souls a hunger for beauty, just 
as there is a physical hunger. Beauty 
speaks to their spirits through the 
senses; but Tolstoy’s house is barren to 
the verge of hardship, and he advocates 
that all other houses should be likewise. 
My veneration for Count Tolstoy is pro- 
found, but I mention him here simply 
to show the danger that lies in allowing 
any man, even one of the best of men, to 
dictate to us what is best. Most of the 
frightful cruelties inflicted on men dur- 
ing the past have arisen simply out of a 
difference of opinion arising through a 
difference in temperament. The ques- 
tion is as live to-day as it was two thou- 
sand years ago—what expression is 
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best? That is, what shall we do to be 
saved? And concrete absurdity consists 


in saying we must all do the same thing. 

Whether the race will ever grow to a 
point where men will be willing to leave 
the matter of Life-Expression to the in- 
dividual is a question. Most men are 
anxious to do what is best for themselves 
and “least “harmful for,..others. “) The 
average man now _ has intelligence 
enough; Utopia is not far off, if the self 
appointed folk who govern us, and teach 
us for a consideration, would only be 
willing to do unto others as they would 
be done by, and cease coveting things 
that, belong ~to.,other) people. pWaar 
among nations, and strife among in- 
dividuals, is a result of the covetous 
spirit to possess either power or things, 
or both. 

A little more patience, a little more 
charity for all, a little more devotion, a 
little more love; with less bowing down 
to the past, a brave looking forward to 
the future, with more confidence in our- 
selves, and more faith in our fellows, 
and the race will be ripe for a great burst 
of light and life. 

i 


Macaulay has said that the Puritan 
did not condemn bear-baiting because it 
gave pain to the bear, but because it gave 
pleasure to the spectator. The Puritan 
regarded beauty as a pitfall and a snare; 
that which gave pleasure was a sin; he 
found his gratification in doing without 
things. Puritanism was a violent oscil- 
lation of the pendulum of life to the other 
side. From the vanity, pretence, affecta- 
tion and sensualism of a Church and 
State bitten by corruption, we find the 
recoil in Puritanism. 

Asceticism to the verge of hardship, 
frankness bordering on rudeness, and a 
stolidity that was impolite; or soft, lux- 
urious hypocrisy in a moth-eaten so- 
ciety—which shall it be? 

And Joseph Addison comes upon the 
scene, and by the sincerity, gracious- 
ness and gentle excellence of his life and 
work says, “ Neither!” 


Ei; 


Addison was born in a little village of 
Wiltshire in 1672. His father was a 
clergyman, afterward the Dean of Lich- 
field. 

An erstwhile resident of Lichfield, 
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Samuel Johnson by name, once said of 
Joseph Addison, “* Whoever wishes to at- 
tain an English style, familiar but not 
coarse, elegant but not ostentatious, must 
give his days and nights to the volumes 
of Addison.” 

For elegance, simplicity, insight, and 
a wit that is sharp but which never 
wounds, Addison has no rival, altho 
over two hundred years have come and 
gone since he ceased to write. 

Addison was a. Gentleman—the best 
example of a perfect Gentleman that the 
history of English literature affords. 
And in letters it is much easier to find 
a Genius than a Gentleman. The field 
to-day is not at all overworked; and 
those who wish to cultivate the art of be- 
ing Gentle Men will find little competi- . 
tion. In fact, the chief reason for not 
engaging in this line is the discomfort 
of isolation, and lack of comradeship that 
one is sure to suffer. 

To be gentle, generous, kind; to win 
by few words; and to disarm criticism 
and prejudice through the potency of a 
gracious presence is a fine art. Books 
on etiquet will not serve the end, nor 
studious attempts to smile at the proper 
time, nor zealous efforts to avoid jos- 
tling the whims of those we meet; for to 
attempt to please is often to antagonize. 

Sympathy, Knowledge and Poise seem 
the three ingredients most needed in 
forming the Gentle Man. I place these 
elements according to their value. No 
man is great who does not possess Sym- 
pathy plus, and the greatness of men 
can safely be gauged by their sym- 
pathies. Sympathy and _ imagination 
are twin sisters. Your heart must: go 


out to all men, the high, the low, the 
rich, the poor, the learned, the un- 
learned, the good, the bad, the wise, the 


foolish—you must be one with them all, 
else you can never comprehend them. 
Sympathy !—it is the touchstone to every 
secret, the key to all knowledge, the open 
sesame of all hearts. Put yourself in the 
other man’s place, and then you will 
know why he thinks certain thoughts and 
does certain deeds. Put yourself in his 
place, and your blame will dissolve itself 
into pity, and your tears will wipe out 
the record of his misdeeds. ‘The saviors 
of the world have simply been men with 
wondrous Sympathy. 

But Knowledge must go with Sym- 
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pathy, else the emotions will become 
maudlin and pity may be wasted on a 
poodle instead of a child; on a field- 
mouse instead of a human soul. Knowl- 
edge in use is wisdom, and wisdom im- 
plies a sense of value—you know a big 
thing from a little one, a valuable fact 
from a trivial one. Tragedy and com- 
edy are simply questions of value; a lit- 
tle misfit in life makes us laugh, a great 
one is tragedy and cause for grief. 

Poise is the strength of body and 
strength of mind to control your Sym- 
pathy and your Knowledge. Unless you 
control your emotions they run over and 
you stand in the slop. Sympathy must 
not run riot or it is valueless and to- 
kens weakness instead of strength. In 
every Hospital for Nervous Disorders 
are to be found many instances of this 
loss of control. The individual has sym- 
pathy but not poise, and therefore his 


life is worthless to himself and the 
world. He symbols inefficiency, not 
helpfulness. Poise reveals itself more 


in voice than words; more in thought 
than action, more in atmosphere than 
conscious life. It is a spiritual quality, 
and is felt more than it is seen. It is not 
a matter of size, or bodily attitude, nor 
attire, or personal comeliness; it is a 
state of inward being, and of knowing 
your cause is just. And so you see it is a 
great and profound subject after all, 
great in its ramifications, limitless in ex- 
tent, implying the entire science of right 
living. J once met a man who was de- 
formed in body and little more than a 
dwarf, but who had such spiritual grav- 
ity—such poise—that to enter a room 
where he was, was to feel his presence 
and acknowledge his superiority. 

To allow sympathy to waste itself on 
unworthy subjects is to deplete one’s life 
forces. To conserve is the part of wis- 
dom. No great orator ever exerts him- 
self to his fullest, and reserve is a neces- 
sary element in all good literature, as 
well as in every thing else. 

Poise being the control of your Sym- 
pathy and Knowledge, implies the pos- 
session of these attributes, for without 
Sympathy and Knowledge you have noth- 
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ing to control but your physical body. 
To practice Poise as a mere gymnastic 
exercise, or a study in etiquette, is to be 
self conscious, stiff, preposterous and ri- 
diculous. Those who cut such fantastic 
tricks before high heaven as make angels 
weep are men void of Sympathy and 
Knowledge, trying to cultivate Poise. 
Their science is a mere matter of what 
to do with arms and legs. Poise is a 
question of soul—spirit controlling flesh, 
heart controlling attitude. And so in the 
cultivation of Poise it is well to begin 
quite a way back; let perfect love cast 
out fear; get rid of all secrets that must 
be covered up—have nothing in your 
heart to conceal; be gentle, generous, 
kind—do not bother to forgive your ene- 
mies, ‘tis better to forget them, and cease 
conjuring them forth from your inner 
consciousness. The idea that you have 
enemies is egotism gone to seed. Get 
Knowledge by coming close to Nature, 
listening to her heartbeats, studying her 
ways. And let your heart go out to hu- 
manity by a desire to serve. 

That man is greatest who best serves 
his kind. Sympathy and Knowledge are 
for use—you acquire that you may give 
out, you accumulate that you may be- 
stow. And as God has given you the 
sublime blessings of Sympathy and 
Knowledge, there will come to you the 
wish to reveal your gratitude by giving 
them out again, for the wise man knows 
that we retain spiritual qualities only as 
we give them away. Let your light 
shine. To him that hath shall be given. 

The exercise of wisdom brings wis- 
dom; and at the last the infinitesimal 
quantity of man’s knowledge, compared 
with the Infinite, and the meagerness of 
man’s sympathy as compared with the 
Source from which ours is absorbed, will 
evolve an abnegation and humility that 
will lend a perfect Poise. 

The Gentleman is a man with Sym- 
pathy, Knowledge and Poise; and as I 
sit here in this quiet corner, Joseph Ad- 
dison seems to me to fit the requirements 
a little better than any other name I can 
recall, and yet there are greater men 
than he. 

East Aurora, N, Y, 


Two Brief Articles 


By John 


I. 


HE working millions of our country 
me ought to learn something from 
these innumerable and perpetual 
strikes, which are the cause of so much 
turmoil, so much loss, so much suffer- 
ing, and so much ill-feeling. Are they 
to last forever, growing steadily great- 
er in size, harsher in spirit, and more 
troublesome in their results? 

Are there to be millions of men en- 
gaged in them as our country grows more 
and more populous, where now but hun- 
dreds of thousands are thrown into dis- 


order on their account? The thought is. 


a disturbing one. 

Are they to be kept up all through the 
twentieth century, and right along till 
doomsday, as they have existed through 
a great part of the nineteenth century? 
If so, the outlook for the next genera- 
tion of our race is that of a reign of ter- 
ror greater than was ever known in 
France. For the strikes are very sure to 
increase in fierceness as they increase in 
magnitude, and no man can forecast the 
consequences of them. 

I should say that these questions are 
worth thinking about. | 

One thing is very certain, and it is that 
these ever multiplying strikes can’t be 
put down by force—not even if we raise 
an army of a million rough riders. For 
this is to be a democratic country. 

Another thing is that they can never 
be put an end to by giving the strikers 
soft soap or taffy. American working 
people who feel that they have. unneces- 
sary grievances, or suffer under intol- 
erable wrongs, will not abide quackery of 
that kind forever. 

Yet another thing is that they are not 
to be crushed by the maledictions of the 
clergy, or the assaults of the newspa- 
pers, or the unfriendly decisions of 
judges. All these things have been 
tried, and their teeth are drawn. 

Still one thing more is that they are 
not to be done away with by any of the 
thousand crude theorists, whose big 
books, little books, pamphlets and 
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on Labor Strikes 


Swinton. 


speeches may be seen in the garret of my 
house. 7 

What then? 

Ah! it is so easy to tear some things 
down, and so hard to build some other 
things up. 

“We want justice!” says an amiable 
party. Yes, yes, truly; but unfortu- 
nately that word “ justice’ is part of the 
gibberish of all the rogues in creation. 
The oppressors and monopolists use it, 
and so do the hypocrites and the sniv- 
elers. Sir  Pertinax MacSycophant 
strove for it. The word is an abstrac- 
tion, which every man interprets accord- 
ing to the shape of his head. 

Anyhow, if strikes are not to go on for- 
ever, and to become all the time bigger 
and fiercer, we must have a better or- 
ganized system of industry than that 
which we now have, a system under 
which labor shall be fairly dealt with, 
under which reason, instead of rapacity, 
shall rule the realm of industry, and 
under which the working millions of our 
country shall be pacified by possessing 
the right to reap the crops which they 
plant. 

In the working out of that system, let 


us be patient. 
IT. 


To JoHN Swinton: As you have said 
that strikes cannot be suppressed by 
military force, I ask what about the 
Croton Dam strike, the Brooklyn trolley 
strike of last year, the Buffalo strike a 
few years ago, and the great railroad 
strike at Chicago, when Cleveland was 
President ?—BAYONET. 

ANSWER: But these examples of for- 
cible suppression did not put an end to 
the practice of striking, did they? And 
did not lessen the number of strikes, 
did they? And did not make it any the 
more certain that organized labor 
would refrain from a strike, when it 
might seem to be necessary, did they? 

It was of the fact that force cannot, 
at least in this country, prevent any part 
of the millions of wage-workers from’ 
engaging in a strike against what they 
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regard as their wrongs, or for i ek they 
believe to be their rights, that I spoke. 
It was of the practical ‘right to strike 
and of the practice of striking that I 
spoke when I expressed the belief that 
force could not be successfully and per- 
manently used against them. And it 
cannot, unless our country is to be ruled 
by dictators. 

Of course, when a strong military 
body is used to suppress an unarmed 
body of strikers, force is pretty sure to 
cause the strike to be a failure, so far as 
the persons engaged in it are concerned. 
It can defeat the end which they sought 
by striking, tho it cannot make them go 
to work, or compel them to accept the 
employer’s terms, or prevent them from 
looking for another boss at Cape Nome 
or somewhere else. 

I meant all this, and more, too, which 
I supposed the reader did not need. to be 
told, when I said that force would be use- 
less as a means of putting an end to the 
strikes of labor. 

Why, there have been more strikes 
since the object sought by the Croton 
Dam Italians was temporarily defeated 
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by force than there had been for the pre- 
vious half year or more. The suppres- 
sion of that strike has not prevented 
tens of thousands of workers at almost 
every trade in the country from going 
out on strike. It has not alarmed them, 
and has had no influence whatever upon 
them. They know that, up to this time, 
they have the right to strike, and that, 
so long as they keep the peace, force can- 
not lawfully be used against them. 

In the first fortnight of the current 
month of May there have been over one 
hundred labor strikes, and a host greater 
than the army of the United States, in- 
cluding the 60,000 troops in the Philip- 
pines and the 10,000 in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, has taken part in them. 

Now suppose that persons like my 
critic, ‘ Bayonet,” could bring it about 
that force should be applied in the cases 
of all these strikes, from the Connec- 
ticut River to the other side of the Rocky 
Mountains, what a time we would have! 

I tell “ Bayonet” that some other 
agency than force must be used to put an 
end to labor strikes. 

Brooxkiyn, N. Y. 


Politics 


By Wilhelm Liebknecht. 


[Herr Liebknecht is perhaps the foremost living Socialist in Germany. He wasa leader of the German Inter- 
national Party, won Bebel to Socialism and worked with him for the amalgamation of the movements started by 
Lasalle and Marx, thus forming the present Social Democratic Party, of which he and Bebel are still the main leaders. 
His career has been a stormy one and on more than one occasion he has been imprisoned or banished from home 


for his utterances. 


O write about German politics -is 
not an easy thing, and if our Ger- 
man newspapers complain—which 

they do very often—of the injustice and 
shallowness of the foreign press toward 
Germany, they are unjust and shallow 
themselves. Do we Germans know much 
of German politics? I mean the politics 
of the Government? We know English 
politics, for we know the English par- 
ties and the political program of the 
English Government, be it Liberal or 
Conservative. The same may be said— 
mutatis mutandis—of French, of Amer- 
ican politics—in fact of the politics of 
any, civilized country, where the sov- 
ereignty of the people is established and 
where the government is more or less 


He is now a member of the Reichstag — 


Epiror. | 


directly and completely a government of 
the people and by the people, and where 
the government machine moves and 
works openly in the light of day, so that 
everybody who cares may see it moving 
and working. 

In Germany, it is true, we have uni- 
versal suffrage, but no government of 
the people nor by the people; it is a 
small clique that governs and regards 
governing as a mystery to be hidden to 
profane eyes. Our government machine 
moves and works in profound secret, and 
the curious German, who peeps at the 
machine and divulges what he has dis- 
covered, risks being put in prison. Add 
to this that we have in our government 
men of the most different and even oppo- 
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site views and aims, and among them 
men who certainly have no clearly de- 
fined views and aims, and you will own 
that even for a German it is a very hard 
task to write about German politics. And 
now think of foreigners! How are they 
to find their way in this maze of the 
Zickzack-Curs. 

The principal reason why it is so diff- 
cult for Frenchmen, Englishmen and 
Americans to judge rightly of Germany, 
and especially of German politics, lies in 
the great contrast and even contradic- 
tion between German “culture” and 
German government. Nobody can deny 
that our people are on a high level of 
civilization and do not stand back behind 
any other civilized nation of the world. 
Of course there are certain points in 
which we are not as far advanced as 
others, but taken all in all we have not 
to fear comparison with any other peo- 
ple. This fact, which is generally ac- 
knowledged, leads to the conclusion that 
Germany has a government and a polit- 
ical system like that of other civilized 
nations. 

And this natural conslusion is wrong. 
We have not. Germany has the same 
level of intellectual, educational, in one 
word, “cultural,” development as Eng- 
land, the United States and France, but 
it has the government and political sys- 
tem of the culturally least developed 
States: Russia and Turkey. This is not 
understood by foreigners. 

The Germans, who in _ literature, 
science and all arts of peace are not sur- 
passed by any other nation, are political- 
ly on the same level as the semi-barbaric 
Russians and Turks. It might even be 
shown that in many respects the Rus- 
sians and the Turks have more rights, 
more liberty, and a greater influence on 
the politics—internal and external—of 
the country. I will explain this by an ex- 
ample. Of course, you recollect the 
Dreyfus affair. Well, a Dreyfus affair 
we could not have had and could not 
have in Germany. Not that innocent 
men and women are not sent to prison. 
Far more are than in France. Think 
only that in the last three years, only for 
so-called “ political crimes,’ which you 
do not know even, about ten thousand 
men and women have been condemned, 
fined and imprisoned—one thousand five 
hundred of these for so called lése maj- 
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esté (Majestats Beleidigung), that is, 
for having spoken of the Emperor with- 
out admiration, praise or abject respect, 
and the other for having criticised the 
acts of the Government and of Govern- 
ment officials. 

And, not to talk of political crimes, 
our judges and tribunals are certainly 
not infallible, and the list of innocent 
persons wrongly condemned is in Ger- 
many certainly not smaller than in 
France or other countries. But there is 
one great difference between France and 
Germany. France has liberty and every- 
body can expose freely errors or wrongs 
of justice; and Germany has no liberty, 
and nobody is allowed freely to expose 
errors or wrongs of justice. If we meet 
with a case of evident miscarriage of 
justice we must, in order to avoid being 
arrested or at least accused, be so care- 
ful and moderate in our expressions that 
not much effect is produced. In Ger- 
many, Zola and his lawyer, Labori, 
would have been simply put in prison. 
before the court of justice they would 
not have been allowed to speak as they 
did speak for ten minutes—there would 
have been contempt of court and con- 
demnation in a nick of time. Dreyfus, 
whether guilty or innocent, would have 
been condemned in Germany as well as 
in France, but the revision of the Drey- 
fus trial would have been impossible in 
Germany. 

Therefore it was a disgusting spectacle 
when a great part of the German press 
made a tremendous row about the af- 
fair and hyprocritically screamed out: 
“Such things are only possible in cor- 
rupt) France!” 

Our press—and this is the natural re- 
sult of our political backwardness and of 
the reigning system—does not dare to 
speak out on questions of home policy. 
That would be dangerous; and so our 
newspapers prefer to demonstrate their 
radicalism and independence in foreign 
politics—I mean, in treating the politics 
and the political state of foreign coun- 
tries. 

To attack the foreign policy of our 
own Government would be danger- 
ous, too. In my long experience! 
have found that the press of a free coun- 
try and the press of an enslaved coun- 
try are to be distinguished by the relative 
treatment of foreign and of home poli- 
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tics. While the former directs the 
strength of criticism against the home 
policy and looks on foreign politics rath- 
er coolly, the press of despotic countries 
spends its power of criticism on foreign 
countries and has nothing or not much 
left for home politics. The Russian 
press, for instance, writes on German af- 
fairs with a violence and a sharpness 
that would bring upon them certain sup- 
pression by Government if they were ap- 
plied to home affairs. The German 
press is very much like the Russian press 
—and for the same reasons. Our Gov- 
ernment is established on the same polit- 
ical principles and views as the Russian. 
It is true, our Government is called a 
Constitutional Government, but it is con- 
stitutional only in name, and our consti- 
tution—the constitution of the Empire 
as well as the constitution of the Federal 
States forming the German Empire—ex- 
ists only on paper. 

There is only one monarchy on earth 
which has a really constitutional gov- 
ernment. And that is England. All 
other monarchical constitutions are sham 
constitutions, fig leaves, as I once said in 
the Reichstag, of despotism. Here I 
have touched the essential point. Com- 
pare the history of England with the his- 
tory of Germany and other sham consti- 
tutional States, and the truth will force 
itself on you. In England the monarchy 
could never become a thorough despot- 
ism, not even before 1648. And when 
poor Charles I tried to establish despot- 
ism he lost his crown and his head. 
That was a radical cure, and whatever 
remained to be done for crushing des- 
potic inclinations was done by the second 
revolution, half a century later. Eng- 
land has had two revolutions, and more 
than two centuries ago the power of 
monarchy was effectually and for ever 
broken by the people. Germany has not 
had a revolution. It has only had two 
attempts at revolution: one in 1525 and 
one in 1848, and both have failed. 
Neither the peasants of the great 
Bauernkrieg nor the burghers of 1848 
were able to overthrow the despotism 
which is innate to all monarchies not 
curbed by the people, not beaten and 
smashed by the people. In Germany 
the middle class, which arose on the ruins 
of feudalism about the beginning of the 
16th century—the glorious Cinque 
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Cento of the Italians—has never had the 
strength to ‘erect a government of its 
own! The revolution of 1525 ended in 
the complete destruction of people’s 
rights and in the weakening of the cen- 
tral imperial power. The Emperor, who 
represented national unity, was from that 
time nothing more than a name, while 
the real power was divided between the 
hundreds of princes and princelets who 
profited by the Reformation to make 
themselves independent and absolute. 
Trade, commerce, industry were ruined, 
civil war ravaged the land, the Thirty 
Years’ War destroyed three-fourths of 
the population ; fully two centuries—cen- 
turies fraught with life, wealth, liberty 
and greatness to other nations—were com- 
pletely lost to Germany. And when in 
1848—three hundred and twenty years 
after the. peasants’ revolution—the 
“March revolution” came and with it 
another chance to overthrow despotism 
and the remnants of feudalism, the chance 
was missed. Our burgherdom was too 
feeble, and the working classes not devel- 
oped yet. It is true, we got a constitu- 
tion, and in the course of time a constitu- 
tional empire—but our constitutionalism 
is not worth the paper on which the con- 
stitutions are written. 

No doubt for the German Empire we 
have universal suffrage, which is refused 
by each and every one of the 33 federal 
States of which the Empire is composed. 
Every male citizen of and above 25 years 
has the right to vote and to elect; and 
universal suffrage involves the  sov- 
ereignty of the people. However, in 
Germany universal suffrage does not 
mean that.the will of the people becomes 
law and is carried out. If universal suf- 
frage produces a Reichstag whose ma- 
jority is against the Government, it is 
not—as in England and France—the 
Government that has to go, but the 
Reichstag. If its vote is not altogether 
ignored, the Reichstag is either sent 
home or dissolved, and new elections 
made under the immense pressure a des- 
potic Government can exercise. The 
fact that the two last elections have nev- 
ertheless turned against the Government 
is a striking proof of the depth and in- 
tensity of the ill feeling caused by the 
political corruption and misrule. 

We have none of those rights and lib- 
erties which constitute constitutional 
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government, in the English sense of the 
word. We have, as I said already, no 
liberty of the press, and we have no right 
of meeting. Wemay write what we like 
—the preventive censure is abolished— 
but we are sent to prison, if what we 
write does not please the Government. 
We may also hold meetings, but we must 
tell it to the police 24 hours before, and 
if the police finds that the meeting is not 
“in the public interest,’ or could cause 
some damage and danger to the “ State,” 
the meeting may be forbidden by a stroke 
of the pen. And if it is not forbidden, 
two policemen are sitting on the platform 
with full power to close or dissolve the 
meeting if and whenever they think fit. 

That is German liberty. 

And our Government? That is a puz- 
zle even for the cleverest German. Who 
‘is our Government? What is our Gov- 
ernment? I have never yet met any- 
body who could answer the question. 
We have an Emperor, we have a Chan- 
cellor, we have Secretaries of State, we 
have Regierungsracthe, we have Land- 
raethe—but no Government. Virtually, 
tho not legally, the Government of Prus- 
sia and the German Empire—which is 
only a different name for the same thing 
—is similar to Turkey and China—in the 
handstofva smail caste,’ .ony chiatie ar 
men. They are called Junkers. ° These 
Junkers are a sort of men that grow ex- 
clusively on Prussian soil and the like of 
which does not exist elsewhere in civil- 
ized countries. Men who have no eco- 
nomic right of existence, for they have 
no useful, fruitful occupation. Men 
who despise all rational labor, labor of 
hands, and, more still, labor of brains. 
Men who do not work on principle, be- 
cause work is debasing, the low duty of 
the canaille. Men who think they are an 
ornament and a necessity to the State, 
which could not exist without them and 
has therefore to give them the best paid 
places and offices and the means for lead- 
ing a life of noble luxury at the expense 
of the plebeian working citizens, to whom 
they do the honor of governing them. 
In this insatiable “ wolves’ hunger ” they 
always scream* for more food, alms, 
subventions, money. And sometimes it 
is quite curious to observe what cunning 
and talent of invention these ancestor- 


*#One of them proclaimed it as the best of tactics 
**to scream ! to scream !! to scream !!!’’ (Schreien). 
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proud Junkers use in their begging busi- 
ness. Now, for instance, they have dis- . 
covered that the German nation is in 
danger of being destroyed by trichinz 
and other noxious creatures. On the 
ground of their discovery they forced 
our weak Government, their instrument 
and tool, to present to the Reichstag a 
bill for examination of all animal food 
(Fleischschau Gesetz) ; and this bill they 
have amended and shaped so that no 
American or Australian beef, pork, ox 
tongues, fat or other produce of meat 
could henceforth be imported into Ger- 
many—the result of which would be that 
we should have to pay a couple of gros- 
chen more for every pound of meat; that 
this couple of groschen would wander 
into the pockets of the Junker-landlords, 
and that the Americans, of course, would 
retaliate on us by excluding our indus- 
trial goods, which would be a terrible 
blow to our national prosperity. Our 
Government is in despair. It has alien- 
ated nearly all other classes of the people 
because it looks upon the Junkers as its 
principal, nay, as its sole, support, and 
it fears to break down if it does not do 
their will. It has published a feeble pro- 
test against the excessive demands of its 
friends. This it has done yesterday— 
what it will do to-morrow nobody knows 
—nobody out of the Government and no- 
body in the Government. The line of our 
policy is a zigzag line—the Zickzack- 
Ours: 

Whoever wants to see our Junkers in 
their true nature and highest glory must 
go to Monte Carlo on the Riviera—to the 
golden gambling hell; the Hell-Paradise, 
or Paradise-Hell there. Here they are 
at home, together with the second or 
third class cocottes, their worthy com- 
panions; here they show that they have 
learned something: the mysteries of 
roulette and rouge et noir, and the grand 
art (but this only the most “ intellect- 
ual” of them), of correcting fortunes. 
And these men with their mates are the 
sublime caste from which the rulers of 
the German people are taken. Buffon 
said: “Le style c’est lhomme.’ We 
may as well say: “Le Gouvernement 
cest Vhomme. The Junker is the Gov- 
ernment in Germany. And so it will re- 
main till the German people have con- 
quered those rights which are essential 
to free government. We shall have to 
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fight it out as other peoples had to fight 
it out. Despotism does not commit sui- 
cide to suit the people, tho it may com- 
mit suicidal follies. En attendant, we 
have personal despotism and a Junker 
Government, and the contrast between 
the high state of civilization of the Ger- 
man people and the low state of civiliza- 
tion of the Junkers is causing those sud- 
den shocks and changes which are called 
“ Zickzack-Curs.” 

When the Hohenzollern founded their 
dynasty in Prussia they had to fight the 
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Junkers and to subdue them. Now the 
Junkers have their revanche—they have 
subdued the Hohenzollern dynasty, and 
the German people will have to see how 
to get rid of this thousand-footed poly- 
pus, who does no good whatever on 
earth, who only prevents the healthy de- 
velopment of the commonwealth and 
whose disappearance will leave no gap. 
That monarchy has identified itself with 
this parasitical body is certainly not to 
the advantage of monarchy. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 


Possibilities of Human Life Within the 


Antarctic. 
By lore Hrederick A) Cook. 


SURGEON OF THE BELGIAN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


N the conditions favoring the devel- 
| opment of human life the two zones 
do not greatly resemble each other. 
Within the arctic circle men live and 
thrive, and marry, and are given in mar- 
riage, but explorations to the present 
have not disclosed the abode of human 
life within the antarctic circle. Indeed, 
in the great sweep of the earth’s surface 
which surrounds the south pole, and ex- 
tends far northward into the temperate 
zone, comprising one-quarter of the en- 
tire terrestrial area, there has not been 
found the footprint of man. There still 
remains an area of eight million square 
miles of which we know nothing. Near- 
ly everything antarctic is vaguely known. 
Many of the dotted lines put down as cor- 
rect lines are hardly more than guesses, 
but within the next few years we shall 
hear much of the south polar regions, 
hence timely questions are: “Is there 
human life beyond the threshold of the 
known?” “What are the possibilities 
of man in this great undersurface of the 
globe?” 

The questions can only be answered by 
deductions from what little is actually 
known of the far south, and by analogy 
with the antipodes. In the region close 
to and beyond the antarctic circle the 
line of perpetual snow extends to the 
seashore. It is only an occasional is- 
land, or a cape extending some distance 


into the open waters with a northerly ex- 
posure, which is free of snow for a few 
short weeks in summer. The larger 
lands are forever hopelessly buried by a 
sheet of ice, and the coast is almost 
everywhere made inaccessible by a near- 
ly continuous glacial wall of ice from 50 
to 200 teets hiohs > Pere there arer no 
trees, no plants, except the small hardy 
mosses and lichens growing upon the 
rocks which are too steep to afford a rest- 
ing-place for snow. The average tem- 
perature is extremely low, tho the ex-: 
tremes are not as great as in the arctic. 
In the north I have seen the’ thermom- 
eter rise to 60 degrees above in summer, 
and sink to 53 degrees below in winter ; 
but in the antarctic, while it sank to 45 
degrees in winter, it did not rise to 2 de- 
grees above zero during any day of sum- 
mer, but the temperatures are probably 
not so destructive to human life as the 
high humidity, and the never-ceasing 
storms. In the antarctic it blows and 
snows almost continually from month to 
month throughout the year. All of these 
lands are far from other lands, where 
man has always had a more promising 
prospect. They are isolated in the great 
antarctic sea, which combines the accu- 
mulating fury of the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Indian oceans. They are guarded 
by a great circumpolar drift of pack-ice. 
All of this, combined with the overland 
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sea of continental ice, leaves little hope 
for present or future homes of human 
struggles around the south pole. 

Man is, however, a hardy animal. He 
is often able to adapt himself to seem- 
ingly impossible conditions. In the past 
he survived when other forms of life be- 
came extinct. In the future, as the fa- 
vored countries become too densely pop- 
ulated, which they are sure to be in a few 
centuries, he will push to the utmost 
reaches of the earth, and then, I am sure, 
the uninhabited quarter of the globe 
around the south pole will not be neg- 
lected. We can hardly indicate in what 
direction the still unknown resources of 
the far south will develop. If it had 
been suggested ten years ago that Cape 
Nome and the Klondyke regions would 
support more than a hundred thousand 
people to-day, it would have been re- 
garded as a wild dream. If two hundred 
years ago it had been asserted that the 
icy polar seas would support an indus- 
try netting billions of dollars, and em- 
ploying, for a long time, thousands of 
seamen, as the whale and seal fisheries 
have done, it would have been thought 
impossible. It is equally impossible to 
deny the future possibilities of the ant- 
arctic. 

I have cited the difficulties which man 
must overcome in order to make his 
home in the frozen south, but there are 
certain known conditions which are also 
favorable. The freedom of the sea and 
its perpetual covering by a moving sheet 
of ice makes migration of animal life 
easy, and renders the conditions similar 
around the entire circle. There is not, 
as in the arctic, a congestion of life in a 
few favored spots separated by a hope- 
less expanse of barren wastes. All around 
the south pole there is a fairly equal dis- 
tribution of seals and penguins, not in 
great assemblages, but in small accessi- 
ble groups. These animals, combined 
with the gulls and petrels, would easily 
and safely furnish the necessities of life 
of adapted man. Such a life would be 
hard, measured by our standards, but it 
would be a luxury to the Eskimo. I am 
certain if a clan of Eskimos were trans- 
planted to the coastal fringe of the ant- 
arctic they would find there a certain 
and inexhaustible supply of material for 
food, fuel and clothing from the indi- 
genous animals. The conditions would 
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be similar to their arctic homes, but there 
would be fewer feasts and no famines. 
Aboriginal man would surely find an 
easy home in the far south. 

To whom do these far southern lands 
belong? Here are millions of square 
miles which are seemingly unclaimed. 
At least there are no valid claims filed, 
except those which accrue from right of 
discovery. Victorialand. would seem 
to belong to England, but it is possible 
for the United States to lay a strong 
claim by right of extension of territory. 
Wilkes, the American explorer, was the 
first to see and chart the great masses of 
land of which Victorialand is a part. 
The work of Ross, tho better in quality, 
is supplementary to that of Wilkes, which 
gives the United States a priority claim. 
There is here also a small French claim. 
There is, indeed, room for a future 
boundary dispute of the limits and claims 
of American, English and French in 
Wilkesland. The British Government 
seems to have no doubt on this question, 
for twelve years ago the Queen issued a 
grant for Possession Island, making Mr. 
Albert McCormick Davis, of Montreal, 
a colonial governor of its numerous cities 
of penguins, and giving him for a stipu- 
lated period a monopoly of its guano 
beds. Mr. Davis never rose to the dig- 
nity of being the first South Polar king. 
He was content with the honors of ap- 
pointment, and returned his credentials 
three months after their issue. 

Peter and Alexander islands, and one 
or two islands of the Sandwich group, 
belong to Russia. The Bellany, Biscoe 
and Sandwich groups, as well as En- 
derby and Kemp lands, belong to Great 
Britain. Grahamland, like Wilkesland, 
offers many bones of contention. The 
entire southern coast should belong to 
the United States. A part of the east- 
ern coast, and a part of the still un- 
charted western coast belong to Eng- 
land. Norway has a claim for about two 
hundred miles on the eastern coast. The 
recent discoveries of the Belgica give to 
Belgium the most beautiful and the most 
useful body of water in the entire ant- 
arctic area. 

It is generally held that all these coun- 
tries belong to nobody; indeed, that they 
are not worthy of ownership; but this is 
not true. ‘The issue of a grant for Pos- 
session Island is an indication of the sen- 
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timents of England; another indication 
is to be perceived in an incident which 
happened a few years ago. The Argen- 
tine Government, being anxious to se- 
cure possession of the South Shetland 
islands, probably for the harbors and the 
possible values of the fisheries, rhade 
some preparation to place a lighthouse 
there, and thus take possession by right 
of prior occupation. [n response to this, 
according to a rumor said to have been 
based on official instruction, a British 
cruiser was ordered to speed, as soon as 
the Argentine steamer left port, to tne 
South Shetlands and there receive the 
Argentinos. 

I must beg leave to differ with the pre- 
vailing opinion regarding polar explora- 
tion, that there is no commercial or ma- 
terial reward commensurate with the ex- 
penditure of time and money. In the 
antarctic there are several prospective 
industries, and much of the future work 
has a direct bearing upon commerce. 
There are seals, penguins and whales in 
abundance around the circumpolar area. 
Fur seals are nearly extinct. The va- 
rious varieties of the antarctic seals have 
a coarse coat of single hair which is use- 
less as fur; but the skin and oil are of 
considerable value. There is no reason 
why a profitable fishery could not be 
prosecuted, like that off the coast of Lab- 
rador and Greenland. The penguins 
are not widely known to commerce, but 
their countless millions will surely at- 
tract enterprise and yield some useful 
product. Already they are being taken 
at the Falkland Islands for the oil they 
possess. We must abandon the hope that 
right -whales, possessing the prized 
whalebone, exist here in numbers suffi- 
cient to warrant a promise of future whal- 
ing. Ross reports having seen right 
whales, but a diligent search since has 
failed to confirm this report. From the 
Belgica we saw no whales of this va- 
riety; but finback and bottlenose whales 
were seen in great numbers. These are 
small whales having no bone of commer- 
cial value, and a somewhat inferior qual- 
ity of oil. But the hunt for a similar va- 
riety of whales in Norway has given 
profitable employment to thousands of 
men in the past ten years. Whaling and 
sealing in the antarctic cannot, however, 
be made to pay the enormous expense of 
fitting out from Europe or North Amer- 
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ica for so distant a hunting ground. To 
make these industries successful, pe. 

manent bases must be established either 
in the antarctic, on the sub-antarctic is- 
lands, or in the southern ports of South 
America or Australia. 

The guano beds of Possession Island 
offer an enterprise which seems to prom- 
ise certain results. The guano is rich in 
nitrates, and exists in quantities sufh- 
cient to keep a fleet of cargo vessels oc- 
cupied for years. Similar islands may 
perhaps be found off the coast of Gra- 
hamland, or among the partly known 
groups such as the South Shetland, Bou- 
vet, Prince Edward, or Macquarie Is- 
lands. 

Our geological knowledge of this area 
is still too imperfect to offer even a guess 
of the probable finds of precious metals 
or gems. Arguing by analogy, the South 
Shetlands in general appearance, and in 
what little is known of the geological 
formation, resemble Tierra del Fuego, 
and we now know that here gold is found 
in paying quantities. Since these is- 
lands are an extension of the Fuegian Is- 
lands, is it unreasonable to expect to find 
gold here? An antarctic Alaska is by 
no means beyond the future possibilities. 

There is one train of industries for 
which the antarctic and sub-antarctic re- 
gions offer the best conditions of the 
globe. ‘This is the farming of fur-bear- 
ing animals. It is an industry which is 
still in its infancy, but the recent experi- 
ments upon the barren Alaskan Islands 
have been eminently successful. There 
are thousands of isolated islands in the 
southern oceans which offer just the con- 
ditions for the cultivation of such life. 
These islands, tho almost barren of veg- 
etable life, are fertile with birds and seals 
and smaller forms of marine life, which 
will offer food to prospective generations 
of transplanted animals. So far as I 
know this is a new suggestion to the 
prospective south polar possibilities, but 
the conditions which I have seen are too 
favorable to be ignored. The antarctic 
lands lie isolated in a deserted and frozen 
sea. The drift-ice and the overland mass 
of glacial ice bar the passage to adven- 
turous travelers who seek to penetrate 
the mysteries of the frozen south. But 
it is just these barriers which fence the 
“land of promise’”’ for the coming fur- 
farmer, who is to take the place of the 
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life-destroying hunter. I am sure that 
in the near future these wild wastes of 
the antarctic with their million of bird- 
inhabited islands will form an island em- 
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T may be fairly doubted whether 
| there ever was a time in the history 
of this country when the naval prob- 
lems confronting us were more nu- 
merous, more difficult, and more per- 
plexing than they are now. It is true 
that many of them have been evident 
for years, and that in the absence of im- 
mediate exigencies we have been study- 
ing them ‘and dealing with them in a 
leisurely sort of way—mainly profiting 
by the costly experiments of other na- 
tions. But the acquisition of new ter- 
ritory beyond sea has changed the whole 
status of affairs. It is no longer the 
question of a navy adequate to the pro- 
tection of our own seaboard, but of a 
great coast on the other side of the 
world—and the time has gone by when 
we can safely wait until an emergency 
arises and rely on suddenly creating 
something as good as our enemy pos- 
sesses, if not better. Modern guns, ar- 
mor and ships cannot be produced like 
thirty-day gunboats during the Civil 
War. It takes years to make them. The 
need may be a matter of days—perhaps 
hours. We have assumed the responsi- 
bilities. We have got to be prepared to 
maintain them—and this with the knowl- 
edge that war nowadays may follow after 
the interchange of a few cable dis- 
patches, and that the very unreadiness of 
either party is likely to be one of the 
surest causes of its precipitation by the 
other. | 
It is impossible to read the discussion 
of the. Naval Appropriation bill in the 
present Congress without doubting 
whether any clear realization of the diffi- 
culties, much less of the perils, involved 
has yet penetrated that body. The na- 
val committees have it, and the Navy 
Department is even nervously alive to 
it—but to wade through the misplaced 
efforts at economy, the buncombe chat- 
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pire of thrifty fur-farmers. What na- 
tion shall guard the interests of this 
coming race of hardy pioneers? 

Brooktyn, N, Y. 


and Perplexities. 
Benjamin. 


ter for political effect and the ignorance 
which keeps the members of the com- 
mittees on the floor at kindergarten ex- 
planations and the correction of glaring 
errors in lieu of intelligent expositions 
of proposed measures is, to say the least, 
disquieting, and suggests appeals over 
the heads of their representatives to the 
never-failing common sense of the peo- 
ple. 

To begin with, there is the armor trou- 
ble. Not long ago Krupp invented a 
way of treating steel plates which in- 
volved the use of chromium to facili- 
tate the process of carburization before 
tempering, of hydrocarbon gas for the 
carburization and of cooling in oil. Re- 
sult, for example, a six-inch plate has 
sustained shots which would penetrate 
thirteen inches of wrought iron and eight 
inches of ordinary face hardened ar- 
mor. Say that the resisting quality is 
twenty-five per cent. greater for equal 
thicknesses, or twenty-five per cent. of 
the weight is saved with equal resistance 
—the advantage is obvious. England, 
Russia, Germany, France and Japan are 
all using it. The American armor com- 
panies aver that they cannot undertake 
its manufacture for less than $545 per 
ton, including Krupp’s royalty of $45; 
arguing that if the $400 hitherto allowed 
by Congress was a fair price for ordi- 
nary face hardened armor, $500 is an 
equally fair price for armor twenty-five 
per cent. stronger. Congress haggles 
over the price, the progress of the au- 
thorized battle ships is arrested, and a 
strong effort is being made to force the 
Navy Department to embark in the 
manufacture of armor, for which it has 
no facilities, no organization, and which 
it never can do to the same business ad- 
vantage as private enterprise—let alone 
the issue of how far it is a function of 
our Government thus to compete with 
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the manufacturers of the country ready 
to supply the demand. It looks to the 
untutored mind like protection turned 
upside down. If a quick -emergency 
arose it is altogether probable that we 
would pay the Carnegie and Bethlehem 
companies their price somewhat pre- 
cipitately, and jump the plates on the 
waiting ships by shifts of men working 
night and day. But Congress prefers 
to take the chances, and to talk about 
constructing a four million dollar roll- 
ing mill, as if it could grow up in a night 


like a mushroom or Aladdin’s palace. 


There has recently been much talk in 
the newspapers about the discovery of a 
“new armor piercing projectile”’ which 
will penetrate Krupp armor, and this fact 
has been advanced as a reason for not 
paying the price asked for the latter by 
the plate makers; as well as for much 


mysterious discussion in thes Senate. 
There is no “ new ” armor piercing pro- 
jectile. The one referred to is the 


Johnson shell provided with.a soft steel 
cap, an invention which was purchased 
by the Navy Department and has been in 
the hands of the Navy Ordnance Bu- 
reau for some four years. It was pat- 
ented in this country November toth, 
1896, and as the patent has a “ full, clear 
and exact description” of it so that any 
one can make it therefrom (or else it is 
invalid and void), and a printed copy 
thereof is purchasable from the Patent 
Office for the sum of five cents by for- 
eign nations or any one else, the precise 
need for so much mystery is not clear. 
These projectiles were on our ships dur- 
ing the late war, and would have been 
used had the opportunity arisen. The 
action of the soft steel cap is not def- 
initely determined. Some consider that 
it serves to sustain the hard point of the 
shell and prevent glancing; others, that 
it melts when the shell strikes, and so 
serves as a lubricant; and others ascribe 
to it both results. The fact is that it 
does assist in the penetration of armor to 
a considerable extent, and of Krupp ar- 
mor as well as other kinds. It has pen- 
etrated Krupp armor when fired direct- 
ly at it—that is, perpendicular to. the 
plane of the plate. What its effect will 
be when striking at an angle, which is 
the usual condition in actual practice 
against a moving ship, is another ques- 
tion not yet finally settled. 
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This does not alter the circumstance 
that the Krupp armor still has the high- 
est resistance known, and until some bet- 
ter armor is brought to light, is the ar- 
mor we want, unless we propose to be in- 
ferior in this respect to foreign nations. 
All that is really proved is that in the 
endless struggle between gun and ar- 
mor, the gun is ahead; and, as the weight 
of armor which a ship can carry is nec- 
essarily limited, this condition, so far as 
can now be foreseen, will continue to ob- 
tain. 

I have already referred to the shame- 
ful dearth of naval officers.’ The last 
war showed us the great difficulty of 
getting competent enlisted men. The 
Navy Department has provided a few 
schoolships, which are drilling a limited 
number of landsmen at sea. But if the 
fleet is to be speedily manned in event 
of emergency we have no definite source 
of supply in any wise adequate to the 
provision of the thousands that will be 
needed, even for the ships in being and 
available. The bill creating a national 
naval reserve, now before Congress, and 
prepared by the Navy Department, 
meets this, in the most economical and 
efficient way. Up to the present time it 
remains entombed in committee, and no 
signs of animation are apparent. 

A new legacy of trouble from the Per- 
sonnel Act of 1899 has now turned up in 
the way of smashed engines. The 
skilled engineer officers were ‘“ amal- 
gamated ” with the line. Because of the 
dearth of line officers they were sent to 
do deck duty, and probably the most del- 
icate and complicated steam machinery in 
the world was intrusted to the immediate 
handling of “warrant machinists” just 
recruited from civil life. Latest re- 
ported consequence—five ships with en- 
gines more or less damaged, and ve- 
hement protests from Admiral Melville. 
On the other hand, the captain of a sailing 
training ship the other day informed me 
that he had three engineers sent him to 
manage sails, and that rather than let 
them do that at night, he proposed to 
stand a watch himself, or else sleep on a 
life buoy. 

Occasionally Congress undertakes to 
set right the ordnance experts, and pro- 
vide for emergencies in its own way. 
The proposition of the Senate Commit- 
tee to appropriate $325,000 to install on 
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the harbor defense monitors “ Gathmann 
guns” for firing high explosives at a cost 
of $62,500 each is a specimen. No com- 
petent ordnance expert in the navy has 
indorsed this weapon, and it has been de- 
nounced by some as perilous and unsafe. 
Nevertheless, last year $72,500 was ap- 
propriated to build one gun for experi- 
mental purposes. It is not finished, and 
has not been tested. But there is the 
Senate provision which among other con- 
sequences involves the remodeling of the 
vessels upon which the guns are to be 
placed. There is an alleged scandal— 
which it is needless to inquire into. It 
is enough to point out that $325,000 
could thus be set aside for a very doubt- 
ful weapon, but not $200,000 for the es- 
tablishment of a national naval reserve. 

The two-story turret and submarine 
boat problems rather offset one another, 
and may be commended to debating so- 
cieties as food for much discussion. A 
two-story turret has two very heavy 
guns, say twelve or thirteen inch, on the 
lower deck and two still heavy, altho not 
so heavy, guns, say eight inch, on the 
deck above. The whole structure, of 
course, turns as a unit, so that all four 
guns may thus be laid upon nearly the 
same spot on the target. Ordinarily the 
thirteen-inch guns are in one turret, and 
the eight-inch in another and separate 
one. 

The recent trials on the “ Kearsarge ”’ 
proved that the ship was strong enough 
to stand the strain of simultaneously 
firing all four guns, and that the blast 
or powder fumes of one gun of the 
quartet did not interfere with the work- 
ing of any of the others. The chief 
advantage is the tremendous power of 
the blow of two projectiles each weigh- 
ing 1,100 pounds and two each weigh- 
ing 250 pounds hitting a given point 
while moving at the rate of about 2,500 
feet per second. As Admiral Sampson 
says, “No ship in the world can with- 
stand the impact.” Besides there is 
much gain in reducing the number and 
complication of the appurtenances for 
the supply of ammunition. On the other 
hand, there is the “all the eggs in one 
basket ’ argument, which maintains that 
a single heavy shell properly placed 
might disable an entire turret and de- 
stroy the offensive capability of one end 
of the ship. The majority of military 
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opinion in the navy favors the plan. The 
Construction Board of the Navy Depart- 
ment—Admiral Bradford vigorously 
dissenting—has decided against it; the 
new battle ships will not have it, and 
further discussion for the present, at 
least, as I have said, now becomes acad- 
emic and belongs to debating societies. 

How far this decision may have been 
influenced by the looming specter of the 
submarine boat is ancther question. 
France is building these craft somewhat 
by wholesale. Other nations are ex- 
hibiting signs of apprehension. We 
have just bought the “ Holland,” and 
Congress is proposing to construct five 
more like her at a cost of $170,000 each; 
which is distinctly sane. 

The issues of tri-dimensional warfare 
are far from settled. The Spanish war 
left the efficiency of the torpedo boat as 
much in doubt as it was before, and as 
rapid fire guns are improving, the tend- 
ency is to weaken confidence in anything 
which affords a fair mark for them. On 
the other hand, the torpedo, which in- 
volves movement not merely on the wa- 
ter but down and under it, hence tri- 
dimensional, is beginning to assume a 
much more formidable aspect. The 
Holland boat dove, traveled for a con- 
siderable distance ten feet under wa- 
ter, rose to get her bearings, dove again, 
and at 1,000 yards or so sent her tor- 
pedo, unerringly, between two marks 
planted at much less distance apart than 
the length of a small cruiser. Krupp ar- 
mor and two-story turrets are of no avail 
against this attack. The more we can - 
learn about such boats the better, and 
therefore they must be made and tried. 
If they are ultimately successful har- 
bors and roadsteads are secure, and fu- 
ture naval battles must be decided on the 
open sea where the submarine vessel can- 
not go. 

There is a certain perceptible tend- 
ency on the part of some newspapers to 
charge the personnel of the navy with 
demoralization, mainly in view of the re- 
cent disciplinary action of the Secretary 
against Captain Chadwick. There is no 
demoralization whatever, and no symp- 
tom of any, anywhere. An organization 
which could survive George M. Robe- 
son and all his works for several years, 
not to mention other trials, is not at all 
likely to be thus disturbed. It is rather 
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paradoxical to regard the reprimand in- 
flicted upon Captain Chadwick for his 
reference to Rear-Admiral Schley as 
complimentary to the former commander 
of the “ New York,” but in a certain 
sense itis so. The Secretary knows per- 
fectly well that Captain Chadwick is far 
from being a solitary sinner, and that 
probably the large majcrity of all the 
naval officers have been equally culpa- 
ble in their criticism of Schley. Not 
that they all like Schley less, or Samp- 
son more; but it is in and of their na- 
ture to growl—that being one of their 
briniest prerogatives—even without 
cause; and when after the late trouble 
they find themselves no better off, despite 
their hardships, and with an influential 
section of the press assuring them that 
the Mephistophelian Schley is at the 
bottom of it all, of course, they argue, 
somebody must be anathematized, and in 
all the circumstances who else but 
Schley ? 

Naturally with everybody—always ex- 
cepting those now serving in the South 
Atlantic Squadron—engaged in putting 
Admiral Schley to rights it was hardly 
possible to discipline all. Captain Chad- 
wick, however, has high rank and an ex- 
ceptionally distinguished and gallant rec- 
ord, and a “ horrible example ” made of 
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him would certainly, it might be sup- 
posed, strike dismay throughout the 
Lieutenants’ list, and shut up all of the 
junior officers permanently and com- 
pletely. So, being singled out more on 
account of his honors than because! of his 
isolated infraction of the rules of naval 
existence (the charge that he had before 
transgressed being based on a mere tech- 
nicality and destitute of any merit in 
point of fact), he suffered the penalty, 
and Paragraph 236 of the Navy Regu- 
lations stands vindicated. 

The foregoing are only some of the 
perplexities which the men charged with 
the development of the navy to meet the 
new conditions are encountering. Even 
with intelligent and careful consideration 
from Congress, the task would be diffi- 
cult. With the existing ignorances and 
influences, it is extremely so. The peo- 
ple can help best by appreciating this 
themselves, and then forcing their rep- 
resentatives to go and do likewise; also 
by remembering that Secretary Long 
and his helpers are thoroughly skilled, 
honest, patriotic and intelligent men, 
working for no interest except that of 
the country, and always in the light of 
the best knowledge which it is in the 
power of the country to get. 

New York Ciry. 
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THAT ALIGHTED ABOVE THE PICTURE OF ANCIENT ATHENS HUNG IN ONE OF 
THE TECTURE HALLS OF RUTGERS COLLEGE 


INSCRIBED TO PROFESSOR JAcoB COOPER. 


By Edward Robeson Taylor. 


THOU, wise bird Athene made her own, 
Did instinct’s pulses beat within thy breast 
When in this college hall thy wings found rest 
Above the picture of her matchless throne? 
Or wast thou here at favoring moment blown 
By breeze favonian, to remind us lest 
Our faith in old ideals, so long professed, 
Be like the Parthenon’s columns—overthrown? 
It matters not; we take thee as thou art, 
And house thee safe and warm in every heart, 
For ne’er before was spectacle like this: 
And now away the centuries’ years are rolled, 
And in supremest splendor as of old 
Upsoars the temple-crowned Acropolis. 


San FRAncisco, CAL, ' 


The Blot on the Wall. 


By W. H. Woods. 


FFIE’S nest was built where nests 

Kk should be built—high up in the air ; 

nor was it any the less a nest that 

its occupant could not fly. Indeed, she 

could hardly walk. Effie Taral had 
been a cripple all her life. 

It was a pleasant place, this nest. It 
was always warm there, and flowers 
bloomed in. the windows all year long. 
The sun came in as freely as he comes to 
the swinging homes in the trees; and 
high above the twilight between crowded 
walls the morning and the evening made 
the day. 

On Effie’s fifteenth birthday her 
mother gave her a camera, and the im- 
prisoned girl found it a mine of delight. 
The view from the windows of her room, 
on one side overlooking Lake Michigan, 
and on the other the busy city streets, af- 
forded her a pleasing variety of subjects. 
She began presently to exhibit a decided 
skill. 

Her interest grew with her skill; and 
so absorbed did she become that Mrs. 
Taral began to fear for her daughter’s 
health. But it was hard to deny a pleas- 
ure to a child that had so few, and the 
mother was content, therefore, merely 
to curb the young artist’s enthusiasm. 

One night in early spring Efhe was 
awakened by a thunder storm, which was 
passing over the city, and lay for some 
time listening to the peals of the thunder 
and watching the flashes against the 
pane. 

How she would like to see a photo- 
graph of the lightning! She had never 
seen one. Why, she wondered. Were 
they very hard to take? Then a sudden 
thought flashed through her mind. 

She sat up in bed. Should she try it, 
or not? What would her mother say? 
But, surely, there was nothing wrong in 
it. She would wrap up well; and then 
when would she ever have another such 
chance? 

Slowly then the crippled limbs drew 
themselves from the warm bed to the 
floor, and the girl, wrapping herself in a 
big shawl, went to the window where the 
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camera stood. With a beating heart Ef- 
fie slipped the plate into it, and made 
ready. 

But now she stopped. Should she 
raise the sash? It would be imprudent, 
perhaps dangerous, for, tho it blew away 
from her, a great gale was on. But 
would not the open window be more 
likely to insure success? 

The sash went up; and sheltering her- 
self as best she could from the damp 
wind, the excited girl sat down to wait. 


She waited long. Everything but the 
gale seemed to have passed by. Some 
flashes there were, indeed, but not what 
Effie wanted. She felt herself growing 
chilled, and her eagerness gave place to 
disappointment. At last she rose to put 
down the sash, and in that moment the 
thing she had hoped for came. In one 
long, rattling crash the heavens opened 
from zenith to horizon, and a blinding 
splendor filled the night. The trembling 
fingers snatched the cover from the lens; 
and while her heart seemed almost to 
stand still, Effie counted one, two, three, 
and the picture was taken. 

Then she put down the window and 
crept back to bed, happy, but chilled to 
the bone. 

When Mrs. Taral came in the next 
morning Effie was still in bed. 

“Why, little girl, not up yet,” said the 
mother cheerily. 

Effie turned toward her with flushed 
cheeks and glassy eyes. 

“O, mother,” she panted, pressing her 
hand to her side, “I’ve got such—such 
a pain here.” 

Mrs. Taral had not been well the night 
before, and falling asleep late had slept 
through the storm. Charging herself 
now with neglect, she sent in haste for a 
physician. 

Dr. Storrs confirmed her fears. Ef- 
fie had pneumonia; and for days after 
Mrs. Taral watched by her child with 
an anxiety in which was little hope. 

In the delirium to which she quickly 
passed, Effie soon revealed the cause of 
her sickness, and as her mother listened 
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to the whispered babble about taking 
pictures, she keenly regretted the day 
when the camera came into the house. 
She did not hear the whole truth, how- 
ever, until Effie was out of danger; and 
when she did hear it, the face looking up 
to hers was so penitent and pale that her 
only comment was to stoop down and 
miss it? * 

“T’ll give it up now, mother,’ Effie 
said at last. ‘“‘ You can put the camera 
away just as itis. But mother,” with a 
pathetic little smile, “that picture would 
have been just splendid!” 

At last Effie was apparently as well as 
ever, but her mother doubted if she were 
quite the merry girl she had been. ‘There 
was in her at times a listlessness unlike 
her old mood, and Mrs. Taral was con- 
stantly devising new means for the 
child’s diversion, often, as she feared; 
with little success. 

One afternoon there had been an un- 
usually merry party in Effie’s room. A 
new scheme was afoot, and Mrs. Taral 
as she entered the room was appealed to 
at once. 

Ovirs, laral’* ‘saidi*Gatherine 
Branch, “won’t you help us persuade 
Effie? We want to elect her president 
of our new Camera Club, and she says 
she can’t accept.” 

Effie looked up, blushing. ‘“‘I tried 
to tell them why, mother,” she said, ear- 
nestly, “ but they won't listen.” 

“ ’'m afraid Effie is too young for such 
an honor,” said Mrs. Taral, stroking 
Catherine’s curls. ‘‘ But none of you are 
very old, are you?” she added, smiling 
at the eager faces about her. 

“ But Effie knows so much more about 
photography than the rest of us,” said 
Catherine. “Do make her take it, Mrs. 
Taral, won’t you?”’ 

“Tell her about the prize, too, Cath- 
erine,” said Minna Grex. 

“O, yes; and Mrs. Taral,” Catherine 
went on, “ Minna’s got a paper here, and 
somebody in New York has offered a 
prize, a hundred dollars, for the best 
photograph by an amateur. We want 
Effie to try for it with that picture of the 
butler.’ 

“O, bu: I’ve got a better one than 
that,” Effie cried. ‘‘ No, I haven’t,” she 
added, in sudden confusion. “ That is— 
I—mother, tell them about it please.” 

Her mother did tell them, then, the 
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story of the last picture, and what it had 
cost. 

Mrs. Taral was much disturbed that 
this subject should have come up again. 
However, she did not see that it affected 
Effie’s spirits. Indeed, she seemed rather 
brighter than usual for the rest of the 
day. But that night when the mother 
went into her daughter’s room she found 
Effie’s cheeks wet, and one big tear still 
trembling on the closed eyelid. For an 
hour afterward Mrs. Taral sat in the 
dark, thinking. 

When Effie awoke next morning her 
mother came and sat on the side of the 
bed. 

“ Effie, dear,” she said, “ 1 want you to 
get out your camera again.” 

‘“Why, mother?” said Effie, aston- 
ished. 

©VesVivsaia Mrs. Tatalatsiwe must 
have no more little girls crying them- 
selves to sleep.” 

Effie’s only reply was a warm em- 
brace; but that day her mother heard her 
singing again for the first time since the 
storm. 

That same day also Mrs. Taral was 
called on for her opinion of the first 
printed proof of the night-picture. 

She was a wise mother, and cautious 
of any over praise; but she saw at once 
that Effie had got a striking picture. 
The flash of lightning had been both 
vivid and prolonged, and the great white 
river running down the skies, even in 
the sober tones of the photograph, seemed 
almost ablaze. 

Mrs. Taral’s praise was warm. 

“T think you might enter this for the 
prize the girls were talking about,” she 
said at last. . | 

“ There’s a blot in it,’ said Effie, tak- 
ing the print, but I think I can take that 
out of the plate.” 

“You mean the blur there on the back 
of that building?” asked Mrs. Taral. 

ec Yes’m.” 

ahienoteed! -thaten said’rnMirsis daral, 
‘but you had much better let it alone. 
You might spoil the plate, and you'll 
never get another like it.” 

Effie took her mother’s advice. The 
photograph was sent off with the blot 
still in it, and was printed by and by, 
along with others, in the paper that had 
offered the prize. 

Nothing more was heard of the picture 
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for a month. Then a reporter’s card 
was brought up one afternoon, as the 
mother and daughter sat together. 

“Mr. John O’Hara,” read Mrs. Taral. 
‘““A reporter? Why, Mary, what in the 
world?” 

Ordinarily, Mrs. Taral would have ex- 
cused herself; but now, curious to know 
what a reporter could want with Effie, 
she went down at once. 

It was a tall youth who rose to meet 
her, with a manly, open face and a color 
that came and went like a girl’s. His 
clothes were threadbare, and his face thin 
and careworn in spite of its youth. 

“T’ve been looking for you a long 
time maam. saidehetsoreat least: stor 
Miss Effie Taral, and I’m very glad to 
find you at last.” 

The sentence was a little confused, 
but there was no doubt about his joy. 
His face was beaming. 

“indeed? **\ said j Mrs) wilarale yay 
daughter is only fifteen years old, and 
an invalid; and I am curious to know 
why you should have been looking for 
her.” 

The young man seemed surprised, but 
he answered promptly, “ Well, ma’am, I 
have been looking for her all the way 
from here to New York. I haven’t done 
much else for a month; and I think I 
have good reason for it.” 

“And what can that be?’ asked Mrs. 
Taral, surprised in turn. 

“ T have been accused of burglary,” was 
the unexpected reply, “and only Miss 
Effie Taral can prove me innocent.” 

Mrs. Taral, startled, half rose from her 
seat. The lad’s face turned crimson, 
but he stood up very straight, and his 
blue eyes did not blench. 

It was rather a long story; but when 
it was done Mrs. Taral left Mr. O’Hara 
in the parlor and went up to Effie, looking 
both pleased and perplexed. 

“My dear could you see this young 
man a little while?” she asked. 

“Yes, mother, if you would like me 
o,” said Effie. ‘“ But what does he want 
to'see: niertorr % 

“Mary, show Mr. O’Hara up,” said 
Mrs. Taral to the maid. And then to 
Effie; “It’s a strange story, child. This 
young man says he is the blot in your 
picture.” 

“Yes, that’s the building,” said Jack 
O’Hara, when Mrs. Taral brought him 
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to the window. ‘ And there’s the pipe. 
Let me bring your chair up,” he said to 
Effie, and gently wheeled her chair to the 
window. 

“You see the pipe, don’t you?” said 
he, “ that gutter pipe there on the back of 
that building? ” 

OQ, yes,” said , Effie. 

“Well, now, look at this, please.” He 
took from his pocket the paper that had 
printed Effie’s photograph. He pro- 
duced also a reading glass, and handing 
both to Effie, asked her to look at the 
blot on the wall in the picture. 

“Why, it’s a man,” she cried excitedly. 
peiSn Laitesiriche 

“Tf Il am’a manit. is,7 Jackirepiweds 
his face lighting up. “ I’m glad you saw 
it so quickly. Now maybe I can make 
somebody believe I came down that 
pipe.”’ 

It was a good deal to believe. The 
pipe was an ordinary tin gutter pipe, and 
it ran down a sheer brick cliff ten stories 
high. And yet, there was the photo- 
graph. Some one had been on the pipe, 
certainly, and he could hardly have been 
climbing up it. 

Jack told his story then for the second 
time that day, and now more minutely 
than before. He had now a sympathetic 
listener if Effie’s face was to be trusted. 

He had lately come up from Kentucky 
to be a reporter; and going to this build- 
ing, yet unfinished, to talk with the work- 
men about an impending strike, had 
climbed upon the roof to see the view. 
The trap door fell to behind him. It was 
late afternoon, and when the workmen 
were leaving for the day, one of them, 
seeing the door down, bolted it. 

Jack knew nothing of this. The view 
of the city from the roof was much the 
best he had seen, and it took him longer 
than he thought to get something of it 
into his note-book. When he started 
down, the door was fast. 

He called. There was no answer. He 
stamped upon the door. But it was 
stoutly made, and fitted down flush with 
the roof, and Jack’s utmost efforts could 
neither budge nor break it. He was 
trapped, and there was no help for it. 

“Why didn’t you call to some one 
down in the street?’ asked Mrs. Taral. 

“T did, ma’am,” said Jack. “I tried 
it first at the back of the house, but the 
wind was blowing in my face, and it was 
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of no use to call down there. Then I 
crawled out to the front.” 

“ Crawled?” said Effie. 

Presse had@to, You see, they are 
going to have a roof-garden up there, 
and the roof is laid in tiles. It’s as 
smooth as the top of that table there, 
and just as I was about to look over the 
edge, the wind took me by the heels, and 
for a second, I—I—thought I was gone.” 

His face changed in spite of him. Out 
of all that night’s experiences, that one 
swift spasm of terror had scarred itself 
most deeply in his memory. 

He had stayed on the roof, in no great 
discomfort, until after midnight. Then 
came the storm. 

The wind, already high, had quickly 
become a great gale, sweeping the ex- 
posed and slippery roof from rear to 
front with terrible power. There. was 
no shelter, nothing even to cling to. The 
narrow flues on the side walls offered no 
protection, even if Jack could have 
reached them. He lay flat on his face, 
clinging desperately to the wet tiles; but 
the increasing gusts pushed him _ back- 
ward until it was only a matter of a few 
moments when he should be blown from 
the roof. 

Then he thought of the gutter at the 
back of the house. He had noticed ear- 
ly in the evening that it ran within reach 
of a window a short way down in the 
wall. If he could manage to slip down 
to that window, he might kick the sash 
in and so escape. 

But would the pipe bear his weight? 
He did not know. It was a desperate 
chance. But it was the only one; and he 
took it. 

When the next lull came he crawled 
to the edge of the roof and let himself 
over until the upper part of his body 
rested on the eaves, while his feet clasped 
the pipe. Then, at the first great gust, 
the boy slipped over the edge with a 
hasty prayer, and, clasping the pipe with 
both hands and feet, began the perilous 
descent. 

Perilous, aye, even desperate, it might 
have been at another time. It was not 
so now. The wind, his enemy, became 
his friend; and driving against the wall 
with fresh fury, it upheld the boy as 
with unseen hands, till that frail pipe 
became a sufficient road to safety, and 
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Jack planted his feet once more on the 
earth. 

“If the wind had only been steady,” 
he declared, “it would have been easy. 
The trouble came when the wind 
dropped. It dropped just as I was about 
to kick in the window, and I slipped 
down past it: and right on top of that 
came that long thunderclap. That 
scared me!”’ 

But while the athletic youth perhaps 
underestimated his performance, he 
thought it enough for one night. What 
followed aroused his indignation and 
disgust not a little. And yet it was 
what followed, together with a later dis- 
covery, that had set him to find Miss Ef- 
fie Taral. 

As he was leaving the alley on which 
his prison abutted a man rushed around 
the corner and nearly knocked him 
down. Jack instinctively grappled with 
him, when the man, dropping a bundle 
he carried, broke away and ran up the al- 
ley. The next instant a policeman was 
clutching Jack by the arm. 

The reporter’s indignant protests were 
vain. His captor was obdurate, and 
Jack was taken to the station-house, 
along with the precious bundle. There 
the bundle was found to contain a kit of 
burglar’s tools; and the young Kentuck- 
ian, in whose moral code theft was of all 
crimes the meanest, was locked up on a 
charge of burglary. 

However, Jack’s associates in The 
Times office had bestirred themselves, 
and had him released on bail; and there 
the matter stood. 

In the meantime he had lost his place 
on the paper and had not found another, 
when one day (this is the thing as it was, 
and not wholly as he told it) as he list- 
lessly turned the pages of an illustrated 
paper on a newsstand, he came on Ef- 
fie’s picture. “He: did not recognize’ it, 
but that intensely white streak through 
the skies brought vividly before him the 
night when his troubles began. 

He looked at it with painful interest, 
and was at last about to turn away, 
when, with a start, he stooped quickly 
above the picture. The next instant he 
had bought the paper and rushed into 
the street with it. Across the way was 
a small jeweler’s shop. He hurried into 
it. 
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“Will you lend me a magnifying 
glass a moment?” he asked of the old 
German who rose to meet him. 

The jeweler took the glass and wiped 
it carefully.. “It ish de tears I vipe,’ 
he said. Then he bent over the paper. 

“Somepody climb de pipes up? 
Yes?” he said, directly. 

Jack reached over the showcase. 

“Thank you,” he said, gripping the 
old man’s hand. “Thank you—God 
bless you—I He turned abruptly 
and went out of the shop, leaving the 
jeweler still staring. 
~ With this incident Jack would have 
ended his story. But Effie wanted to 
know one thing more. 

“ How did you find me?” she asked. 
“The paper just said the picture was 
“by a lady of Chicago.’”’ 

Jack laughed. “I’d have found you 
if it hadn’t said anything,” said he. 

He had written to the paper that of- 
fered the prize, of course. Moreover, 
the little recluse in her nest up under the 
eaves heard now, to her astonishment, 
that for a time she had been daily 1m- 
plored to communicate with one “J. 
O’H.” through the biggest of all the 
newspapers. 

Finally, when the editor wrote, de- 
clining to give the address, Jack went 
to New York and got it in a personal in- 
terview. 

How much hard work and pinching 
economy all this had cost, Jack did not 
say. What he did say was, “I got back 
two hours ago, and came here from the 
station.” 

The solitary reporter who happened to 
be in the court-room three weeks later 
when Jack’s case was called, had reason 
to congratulate himself. The trial 
proved to be unexpectedly exciting. 

The policeman’s testimony was direct 
and positive. He had seen the prisoner 
on the night of the storm slip down one 
of the pillars of the veranda at the back 
of General A ’s house. 

The prisoner had seen him, too, it ap- 
peared, and had hid somewhere in the 
large grounds about the house. A close 
watch was kept on the premises, and an 
hour or so later the officer had spied his 
man steal out in the midst of the storm, 
and, giving chase, had caught him in the 
alley with his tools still in his posses- 
sion. 
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The trousers Jack had worn that night 
were shown to the jury. They were 
worn threadbare on the inside of the leg. 
Undoubtedly their owner had been climb- 
ing. 
All this Jack’s lawyer let pass un- 
challenged. One thing only he did. He 
made the officer fix sharply the hour 
when he had first seen the prisoner, and 
also the hour of the arrest. 

Then Jack himself took the stand. 
Now the reporter’s pencil began to travel, 
and the loungers about the court-room 
exchanged smiles at this wild tale so 
gravely told. The prosecuting attorney 
took it up in his cross-examination, and 
made merry with it a while. When he 
was done, Jack’s lawyer, Mr. Sully, said 
quietly: “ Call Miss Effie Taral.” _ 

There was a stir in the court-room. 
Some one was carried in and seated in 
the witness-box. Presently the specta- 
tors saw looking down at them a pale 
young face, set in a cloud of yellow hair, 
and lit by violet eyes that glanced shyly 
around on the unfamiliar scene. 

Then, Miss Effie Taral having been 
duly sworn, Mr. Sully began a conversa- 
tion with her in which she saw only 
kindness, while the prosecuting attorney 
sat envying the older lawyer’s skill. 
Soon ‘Effie alone was talking. The clear 
young voice filled the silent room as she 
told once more the thing she had done 
on that memorable night. 

When she had finished, the lawyer 
handed her a card, a photograph, from 
among his papers. This picture, now; 
had she ever seen it before? 

Yes; that was the picture she had been 
talking about—the one she took that 
night. 

Mr. Sully produced several of them. 
He thought His Honor and the jury 
would like to see them; and he begged 
the jury to notice carefully the blot or 
blur in the center of the picture. 

Then he handed Effie another and 
much larger card. That, too, she de- 
clared to be her photograph, but much 
enlarged, and that, too, the jury must 
see. Necks were craned and heads bent 
forward all around the court-room to 
catch a glimpse of it. For behold! the 
blot had become a man, and those who 
saw it were looking from the picture to 
the prisoner and back again. 

But once more Mr. Sully was talking. 
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He asked that the court-room be dark- 
ened. 

There was objection, of course, and the 
judge hesitated; but in the end the old 
lawyer had his way. The blinds were 
closed. A magic lantern on the clerk’s 
desk flashed that same picture on the 
wall; and the same excitement broke into 
exclamation as all present saw, hanging 
there on the pipe with his face turned 
downward toward the depths beneath, 
the prisoner at the bar. 

There was little more to be said. The 
policeman had sworn that he had first 
seen the burglar before the storm; and 
here, by the witness of the storm itself, 
John O’Hara came down from the house- 
top in the very midst of it. Therefore 
the jury stood up in their places, and 
declared the prisoner “ not guilty.” 

An hour later Effie was lying on the 
couch in her own room, In all her life 
she had known no day like that. Jack 
had just gone, rejoicing in his deliver- 
ance, and now Effie was told that she 
must rest. She was trying to be quiet; 
but suddenly she lifted herself up. 

“And just think! it was the picture 
that saved him!” she said, with a glow- 
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ing face. “ That is my prize, mother.” 

Mrs. Taral laid her hand on the shin- 
ing hair. 

‘Yes, daughter,” she said, “as good a 
prize as a little girl ever got, | think. 
But, dear, it will be the only one. If 
your photograph had succeeded in New 
York, you would have heard from it be- 
fore this.” 

“This is enough,” said Effhe, and lay 
down again; and the room grew still. 

But in a little while the maid came in 
with letters, and among them was one 
long overdue, from the paper in New 
York. 

As Mrs. Taral opened it a folded slip 
of paper fell from it. It was a check 
for one hundred dollars, the first prize. 
The mother, after one swift glance at it, 
arose and bent over the couch with a joy- 
ful air. 

“ Effie! ’’ she called, “‘ Effie! ” 

heres: Wasi tie repiy. IMrse oa etal 
stooped until she could look into the 
child’s face. Then, smiling softly, she 
sat down by the couch to wait; for with 
her cheek pillowed on her palm and her 
lips parted in a happy smile, the little 


maid lay fast asleep. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


The Montgomery Conference. 


By Isabel C. Barrows. 


HE conference called to study the 
various aspects of the race prob- 
lem was held as announced in 

Montgomery, Ala., the second week in 
May. Enough time has elapsed to al- 
low a calm review of the proceedings. 

Not more than twenty-five persons 
took part, eighteen of these having care- 
fully prepared addresses on the various 
topics assigned. The speakers were se- 
lected with reference to their well-known 
opinions, and an attempt was made to 
have all sides represented—that is, all 
the Southern sides, for this was to be 
distinctively. a Southern conference. 
Two guests, however, Professor Wil- 
cox, of Cornell University, and Mr. Her- 
bert Welsh, of Philadelphia, were al- 
lowed to take part in the debate. 

The topics chiefly discussed were 
education, religion, the franchise, 


lynching, and the relation of the two 
races to each other. With one excep- 
tion every speaker laid more or less 
stress on the inferiority of the negro 
race, finding ground for this in the fact 
that for thousands of years in Africa 
the blacks have built up no civilization, 
and in the assertion that in the West In- 
dies they have shown no ability as lead- 
ers, and that during thirty-five years of 
freedom here they have been steadily 
deteriorating as a race, growing insolent, 
idle, vicious and criminal. Science, his- 
tory and observation were called upon to 
demonstrate these claims. Professor 
Cope was summoned through his writ- 
ings to prove that physiologically the ne- 
gro is so much inferior to the white man 
that unless deportation of the black man 
can be secured the magnificent Anglo- 
Saxon will be lost in the sad results of 
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degenerating amalgamation. Professor 
Wilcox was quoted as showing the start- 
ling increase in idleness, crime and ille- 
gitimacy among the blacks since eman- 
cipation. In the South, for instance, the 
crimes of negroes as seen in the census 
for 1890 as compared with whites were 
less than five to one, and in the North 
more than five to one. Crime is in- 
creasing faster in the North than in the 
South among the colored population, in 
spite of education and political freedom. 

Mr. Wilcox, happening to be pres- 
ent, was granted a few minutes in which 
he suggested that there was danger of 
exaggerating the subject of race. Races 
exist to serve humanity. Different 
races come and go, but he believed that 
humanity would still be served. No ex- 
pert has been able to decide just what a 
race is; nor how many exist on this 
planet. As a general rule, those races 
last longest which are most protected 
against competition with any other race. 
When races have lived together, it is 
the superior one which has always sur- 
vived, unless, as in Mexico, and in Can- 
ada to a less extent, there has been 
amalgamation. Competition between the 
black and the white races in this country 
must increase, and the result is likely 
to be a rapid decrease in the negro birth- 
rate, a slower death-rate, a stationary 
population for a time, then retrogression 
until the negroes become a small propor- 
tion of the local population, and that 
remnant will mingle gradually with the 
lower classes of the people, leaving the 
population almost. purely Caucasian. 
The causes will be mainly diseases, es- 
pecially those intensified by heredity, in- 
creased vice and discouragement in the 
face of strenuous competition. Already 
there is a great change in the black belts 
of several of the States and a lessening 
of the proportion of colored people. 
There is a stronger trend toward the 
cities, where the colored people will 
yield even faster to the increasing 
degree of competition in city life. If 
they continue to flock to the cities it will 
be disastrous to them. 
centuries there will be a great decrease 
of black races everywhere, but human- 
ity will still be served. 

This tedious process of evolution is 
too slow for Mr. John Temple Graves. 
He is the apostle of deportation, and has 
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preached his gospel from ocean to 
ocean, and from North to South, unter- 
rified by the fact that he is facing -the 
impossible, and wundismayed that he 
stands almost alone in his impractical 
scheme. 

Dr. Frissell, of Hampton, gave so can- 
did and clear an exposition of the need 
of education throughout the South, and 
was withal so curteous and fair-minded 
that he won instant recognition, and was 
received almost as warmly as Mr. Hilary 
A. Herbert. Others, notably Dr. Curry 
and Mr. W. Bourke Cockran, elicited 
louder applause, because they knew just 
how to touch the hidden springs of this 
Southern folk, so that they respond to 
the slightest allusion to the past; but the 
thinking people agreed with Dr. Frissell 
and Mr. Herbert. The latter naturally 
accepted and reiterated the statement as 
to the inferiority of the negro, but, like 
a wise man, he argues from that the 
need of even more pains on the part of 
the superior race. 

“ According to the universal all-pre- 
vailing law of nature the negro is to 
grow better, or he is to grow worse; he 
is to become more civilized, or more of 
a barbarian. If the fiat goes forth, “ No 
more education for the negro,’ then the 
negroes will, many of them, slide rap- 
idly down an inclined plane to barbarism, 
and our descendants will have among 
them millions of savages. This must 
not be. It is in our power to prevent it. 

If as freedmen, enjoying the ad- 
vantages of education, there has been 
any failure to profit by these advantages, 
it behooves us to look carefully into the 
situation and see if we can discover the 
reasons for this failure, remembering 
that if the majority have failed to be 
benefited, very many have made satis- 
factory progress. It has been 
said that nobody except the Caucasian 
has ever attained to a high degree of civ- 
ilization; that the negro, being one of 
the inferior races, can never be lifted 
from the plane he now occupies—which 
iS a proposition that certainly is not 
proved. Nobody ever had such induce- 
ment to raise him as we have. Here the 
races are side by side, and cannot get 
away from each other. We must raise 
him. Nobody ever had such opportu- 
nities, for we are everywhere intermin- 
gling with the negroes, and can, if we 
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will—and we must—lift them up on the 
right hand and on the left. What is 
there impossible to man when he de- 
termines to accomplish it?” 

~ That has the right ring to it, and it 
is unquestionably the spirit out of which 
this conference grew, as no one would 
have known better than Mr. Herbert 
himself who was the permanent chair- 
man. : 

In striking contrast to this sober judg- 
ment and belief in practical work for the 
elevation of the race was the fervid 
oratory of Bourke Cockran pleading for 
the repeal or modification of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. Nothing would be 
iorem populares invthey South): As) sa 
Southern Republican said, in private 
conversation, “If the eleven Southern 
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States could decide it we would do it to- 
morrow without a division;” but even 
he did not believe relief from existing 
difficulties would ever come in that way. 
Mr. MacCorkle, ex-Governor of West 
Virginia, tried to prove that such a solu- — 
tion was impossible, and urged rather 
the necessity of a property and educa- 
tional test for the franchise for both 
black and white, but he could not carry 
the audience with him. 

No votes were taken, no resolutions 
offered. The conference was held close 
to the rules laid down in advance, and, 
in spite of diversity of views and the 
greatest freedom of speech, there was 
nothing to mar or jar the harmony of the 
three days’ session. 

Wasuincton, D C. 


Our Washington Wetter: 


By a Floor Correspondent. 


COUP-D’ETAT with the ther- 
mometer at ninety-three! The 
thunderstorm predicted by the 

Weather Bureau did not come; but in- 
stead we have ‘had a political thunder- 
clap, a flash of Montana lightning, and 
a whole deluge of newspaper ink as a 
Consequence. Jt 1s not often that ‘the 
Senate of the United States is taken by 
surprise; coming events usually cast 
their shadows before. But yesterday, 
when the weather was hot enough to 
broil a salamander and hardly a breath 
stirred the sleepy leaves, and the news- 
paper men were languid and the Senate 
itself was somnolent, a gust of surprise 
came which stirred the floor with expec- 
tation, piqued the ear of the galleries, 
and made the newspaper men stand on 
tiptoe over the press gallery rail like 
Milton’s jocund day. But it was not a 
jocund surprise ; it was but another scene 
in a great political duel between two 
Montana politicians, each bent on kill- 
ing and burying the other. When Sen- 
ator Clark arose and asked to be heard 
on a question of personal privilege, he at 
once secured the attention of the Sen- 
ate. There is always a, dramatic inter- 
est to an appeal which a man is mak- 
ing for his life or his reputation. Sen- 


ator Clark, however, is anything but 
dramatic or imposing. He lacks voice, 
presence and forensic ability. He could 
not hold and stir his audience by his 
oratory as did Roberts at intervals when 
he defended his right to a seat in the 
House. Senator Clark’s address was a 
carefully written document, and he con- 
fined himself to it and read it at first as 
if he had been reading a committee re- 
port. But as he advanced, and as he ar- 
raigned his opponent Daly and his at- 
torneys and Congressman Clark, he 
threw not a little personal feeling into 
his delivery which gave it a quiet, poign- 
ant intensity. When he began it 
seemed as if somebody else had written 
his speech, but before he got through it 
was clear enough that whoever had 
phrased it, its opinions and convictions 
were his own. It was a fine opportu- 
nity to roast Daly, his Montana antag- 
onist, and he did it with as much gusto 
as he would have roasted any other piece 
of gold-bearing quartz. If half of the 
charges brought against Daly by Clark 
are true, then the evidence of Daly and 
his crowd against Clark was a case of the 
pot calling the kettle black. The full de- 
tails concerning Daly’s career into which 
Mr. Clark went, making all allowance 
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for exaggeration, show what a terrible 
condition of affairs has reigned in Mon- 
tana. The title of the Czar which has 
been conferred on Daly is according to 
Clark well earned. ‘‘He has domi- 
nated every phase of community life—po- 
litical, social, industrial and commercial. 
The entire business community has been 
completely at his mercy. Individuals 
and business firms have been raised or 
crushed at the bending of his finger, 
while political opposition has been the 
signal for practical banishment.” After 
a pretty long catalogue of Daly’s crimes, 
with accompanying evidence, Mr. Clark 
rounded up a paragraph as follows: 
“Mr. President, I have not recounted a 
tenth of the insolent domination, the 
blacklisting, the boycotting and political 
debauchery of this man and his asso- 
ciates, who have without cause or prov- 
ocation pursued me relentlessly, and 
whose perversion of wealth extracted 
from the great mines of Butte has left 
in its train the financial and moral ruin 
of men, the misery of women and chil- 
dren, the destruction of personal liberty, 
and a blight and stain upon the fair name 
of our State.” 

Mr. Clark then boldly acknowledged 
that he had gone into the fight to break 
Daly down. But the weakest part of his 
whole case is his confession that he was 
fighting money with money. “ How was 
it possible,” said Mr. Clark, “to attack 
this un-American despotism, strength- 
ened by long years of undisputed suc- 
cess, without a great effort which only 
money could secure? I was in a posi- 
tion to aid in this work, and I am proud 
that I undertook it.” The disgusting 
effluvia of the whole history of this af- 
fair comes from a social and civic rot- 
tenness which taints the air with its cor- 
ruption. Mr. Clark declared that in the 
great fight of 1894 the Anaconda Com- 
pany, of which Daly is the head, spent 
over $1,000,000 to secure the location of 
the State capital at their own town. In 
one county alone $80,000 were spent. 
Mr. Clark scorns the low estimate of 
Daly given in his testimony that lim- 
ited the amount to the small sum of $350,- 
ooo. The particulars which Mr. Clark 
gave of the methods, of bribery, corrup- 
tion, repeating, fraudulent voting and the 
manipulation of judges in Montana are 
quite depressing. “ It is asad commentary 
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on the existing condition of affairs in 
Montana,” said Mr. Clark, “ but it is too 
true:” 

Did Mr. Clark succeed in vindicating 
himself? Not from any testimony that 
he gave in this last utterance. He did 
not explain away the $148,000 which he 
said he spent in the campaign, nor could 
he deny that he had violated the laws of 
his own State. The whole logic of Mr. 
Clark’s apology is: I have broken the law 
myself in order that I might punish this 
lawbreaker. That may be the way to ef- 
fect personal vengeance, but is it the way 
to improve political morals in Montana? 

- When Mr. Clark presented his resig- 
nation, the Senate was again taken by 
surprise, as no one had foreseen such a 
termination. At its close Mr. Clark re- 
ceived a good many expressions of sym- 
pathy from Senators, and many took his 
hand who would have voted against his 
admission, if that had been the question. 

A still greater surprise came after 
when it was learned that Mr. Clark had 
resigned not for the purpose of surren- 
dering his seat, but for the purpose of re- 
gaining it. He had stepped out for the 
purpose of giving the acting Governor 
a chance to appoint him. The moral ef- 
fect, if there were any, of Mr. Clark’s 
address, and the personal sympathy he 
secured were turned to criticism when it 
was seen that he had simply played a 
sharp game. 

And now the question is will the trick 
work? Mr. Chandler is reported as say- 
ing that it will not. One leading Sen- 
ator whom I encountered this morning, 
said that if Clark had been legally ap- 
pointed by the Governor, or acting Gov- - 
ernor of the State, he thought the Senate 
would be obliged to seat him. Other 
Senators take a different view, and main- 
tain that under the decision in the Quay 
case he cannot take his seat on the ap- 
pointment of the Governor. Here is a 
subject for debate. Another Senator 
said to me, “ Well, this corruption must 
be stopped; Montana is not the only 
State which is afflicted by it. I came 
up against a hundred thousand dollars 
once myself!”’ It came near cutting 
short his Senatorial career. 

The most depressing thing about the 
capital at present is the Cuban postal 
scandal. The feeling of indignation is 
widespread. A few demagogs find in 
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it an opporttinity fof political capi- 
tal; but I venture to say that Democrats, 
Republicans and Populists feel the shame 
that has been brought on the whole coun- 
try by this thievery and maladministra- 
tion. The administration is bound to go 
to the bottom of it. There is a terrible 
irony in these frauds. Is this a part of 
the object lesson of good government 
that we were going to give to the Cu- 
ban people? This exhibit furnishes a sad 
contrast to the fine work that our army 
has achieved in Cuba. No wonder we 
all hang our heads with a sense of shame. 

Very pertinent and timely on the heels 
of this Cuban scandal was the speech and 
the report of Senator Ross, of the com- 
mittee to examine the several branches 
of the civil service. The bill offered by 
Senator Ross was a substitute for one 
referred to the committee relating to ap- 
pointments and removals from civil of- 
fices in outlying dependencies of the 
United States. It provides that all ap- 
pointments to civil offices made by the 
President or any head of a department 
in Alaska, Hawaii or any place brought 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States by the recent treaty with Spain, 
shall be made irrespective of the pplitical 
opinions of the persons appointed, and, so 
far as consistent with the proper per- 
formance of the duties of the office, 
in such a manner as to represent the en- 
tire country. It provides that in case of 
removal from office charges shall be 
made in writing, with an opportunity 
for a hearing for the accused. After de- 
scribing the peculiar conditions which 
exist in our dependencies, Senator Ross 
said: “It is manifestly evident that to 
mold successfully the civil government 
acts into existing laws in these depend- 
encies ; to set up and establish the exec- 
utive, legislative and judicial depart- 
ments; to administer them honestly, 
prudently, in the best interests of their 
respective and varied inhabitants, and 
in the best interests of the nation, it 
is required that the appointees to ad- 
minister these departments be men filled 
with the fundamental principles of our 
institutions, men of intelligence, of ex- 
perience in governmental affairs, of ex- 
cellent judgment, thoroughly honest, 
energetic and heartily devoted to their 
work.” Senator Ross pointed out the 
terrible results which would follow from 
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adopting the spoils system. ‘ There will: 
be appointed men who have political 
pull, who are given a place to square po- 
litical accounts, frequently men who have 
been active but incompetent or ineff- 
cient partisans, unable to command the 
support of honest citizens, and who bring 
pressure to secure appointment to some 
position removed from _ observation 
where they can secure large pay for 
diminutive service. If the appointees 
are from this class, removals must be ex- 
pected to follow every change in the po- 
litical administration of the government. 
If such appointments are made and pre- 
vail, the nation will entirely fail in the 
discharge of its duty, and the condition 
of the dependencies be made worse in- 
stead of better. Rather than incur such 
results, the nation had better, to its hu- 
miliation and disgrace, haul down the 
flag and leave the islands to go their own 
way.” Senator Ross read in support of 
his position a strong statement on the 
same subject by the Philippine commis- 
sioners. Some of this ought to be 
printed and circulated as a civil service 
document. 

Senator Ross’s bill did not come to a 
vote, as it lay in the path of other busi- 
ness which had the right of way. There 
are Senators who would hardly care to 
place themselves on record against such 
a bill who smile at the simplicity of any 
one who supposes that civil service pre- 
scriptions are to be taken seriously. 
They don’t mind an expression on this 
subject in a political platform, but as for 
putting it into a law and observing it in 
practice, that is too much to expect. But 
there are other men whose interest in the 
civil service is the more earnest and gen- 
uine because of their intimate acquaint- 
ance with practical politics. The only 
response which Senator Ross’s excellent 
argument brought forth was a doleful 
utterance, hopeless and lurid in its pes- 
simism, from Senator Hale. “ The his- 
tory of colonial possessions from the 
days of the Romans to the present time 
is a history of robbery, of peculation, 
of extravagant expenditure of money, 
of wrongdoing in high places, and of 
corruption, broad and large. I do not 
think that the examples of to-day go to 
show that we are to be exempted from 
the monstrous evils that have always at- 
tended colonial rule,” 
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A Group of American 
Statesmen .* 


THE recent additions to the “ Ameri- 
can Statesmen Series’ named below are 
brilliant studies of three public men who 
have left their mark deep and permanent 
on the history and institutions of the 


country. 

We begin with the earliest of the three, 
Professor Hart’s Salmon Portland 
Chase. 


Of the three lives Mr. Chase’s presents 
by far the most difficult problem for the 
biographer. Professor Hart has solved 
it with a success which is due to his 
proficiency in economic science, his 
sound view of his function as a biog- 
rapher and to the honest candor applied 
to the serious contradictions of Mr. 
Chase’s career. It is well known, for 
example, that Mr. Lincoln once said of 
him that, notwithstanding his conscien- 
tious opposition to slavery, he was the 
Cabinet member who gave him the most 
trouble as to the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. His later anxiety to get the 
Democratic nomination for President, 
his earlier schemes for the Republican 
nomination which Lincoln received for 
a second term, his repeated resignation 
of office, as a strategic means of forc- 
ing through his measures—a scheme 
which he tried once too many times, fail- 
ing in its fifth experiment—and finally 
his change of opinion as to the consti- 
tutionality of the legal tender measures 
which he himself had carried through 
Congress, are points which required to 
be discussed by an author who is not 
only fair, but competent. 

Mr. Hart is strong in both ways. 
Without a single resort to petty apol- 
ogy or any of the ordinary arts of illu- 
sion, he has left Mr. Chase standing 
on a clearer and stronger basis than ever. 
The legal tender reversion was probably 
a manly avowal of return to his original 
opinion, as Secretary, which had been 

* SALMON PoRTLAND CHASE, By Adbert Bushnell Hart. 
CuHarLes Francis Apams, By Ais son, Charles Francis 


Adams, CHARLES SuMNER. By Moorfield Storey. All 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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swamped in the tremendous exigencies 
of dark, perplexed and trying times. In 
common with some other good men, Mr. 
Chase did not fully appreciate Lincoln. 
He never was an abolitionist of the 
Giddings type, and as to emancipation 
and the war policy, he was probably con- 
vinced that he could manage them both 
better himself. Yet it is to his pen sub- 
stantially that the noble closing sentence 
of the Proclamation must be credited: 
“And upon this act, sincerely believed 
to be an act of justice, warrantable by 
the Constitution, upon military neces- 
sity, I invoke the considerate judgment 
of mankind, and the gracious favor of 
Almighty God.” | 

That lower motives combined in his 
mind with higher, and drove him into ac- 
tions which it is worse than useless to 
excuse, his Presidential ambitions in 1864 
and 1868 do unquestionably demon- 
strate. But how a little honest avowal 
clears the atmosphere for the great qual- 
ities of a great man to shine out, this life 
of Mr. Chase quite as clearly shows. 

The volume devoted to Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, by his son, is the first at- 
tempt to provide us with an adequate 
biography of our great war minister at 
London. It is brief, compact, and takes 
little note of letters or documents which 
in the final account of such a man must 
amount to much. All will come out in 
due time, let us hope, in the larger and 
fuller life which is preparing by the 
same competent hand to which the pres- 
ent volume is due. The materials for it 
are many and of a peculiarly authentic 
character. They exist not only in let- 
ters, public records and documents, but 
in an unbroken diary which Mr. Adams 
kept for over fiftv years from the day 
he entered Harvard. All this has served 
the best purpose in the preparation of 
this volume, which seems to present, in 
the happiest manner, the facts and 
ideals of a noble public life reduced to 
their quintessential distillation. 

The biographer begins with the home, 
family and early life; his father’s early 
bent to politics; his gravitation from 
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“Whiggery ” to Freesoilism, and com- 
ing out in 1848 in company with Mr. 
Van Buren; the trend of the tide to- 
ward Sumner, the collapse of the Whigs 
and Freesoilers together in 1852, and the 
emergence of the Republican Party in 
1856. The Republican majority in the 
House in 1858, which included Mr. 
Adams, gave him at last his opportunity. 
How he used it, how it led up to the 
commanding position he held in the next 
Congress, and, thanks to Mr. Seward’s 
insight and obstinacy, to his appoint- 
ment to his great office at the Court of 
St. James’s, is all related with delightful 
simplicity and accuracy by his son. 

Brief as the history in this volume is 
it will be found to include matter never 
made public before, and to relate the 
whole history in a line of intimate knowl- 
edge which would be possible only to 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 

The Geneva arbitration is the second 
great public service which illustrates 
Mr. Adams’s name. His son’s account 
should be studied in connection with 
Storey’s Sumner, which follows in the 
series. The volume closes with a résumé 
of Mr. Adams’s political opinions on the 
wide range of topics that engaged his at- 
tention. It is enriched with graphic 
and very enjoyable episodes quite out 
of ‘the cold routine of ordinary dip- 
lomatics, as, for example, the account of 
a Sunday morning service in Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle. 

Charles Sumner, by Moorfield Storey, 
is the third number of this interesting 
group. Of the three it is the life with 
which the public are most familiar. Not 
much that is new remained for Mr. 
Storey to gather from the well gleaned 
field. He has, however, reconstructed 
the material in an effective way, and 
brought it within strict limits of brev- 
ity without injury to the natural per- 
spective of events or to its dramatic vi- 
tality. The times were charged with 
thunder, and Mr. Stimner was always 
ready to thunder with them. His voice 
rolls on through. this history reverber- 
ating from one great controversy to 
another until it dies away forever in his 
final protest against the annexation of 
San Domingo and his contest with Gen- 
eral Grant. The memorable “ Bully 
Brooks” assault and the provocations 
of Sumner’s speech which led to it are 
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fairly described. Mr. Storey’s extracts 
give a fair impression of the speech, and 
tho they neither excuse nor palliate 
the cowardly and brutal assault, they 
will leave the reader wondering that two 
such “finer spirits of the age” as the 
gentle Whittier and the poet Longfel- 
low were able to approve it. Mr. Storey 
himself does not justify its tone. On 
the Trent affair. Mr. Sumner, to his 
credit, stood with Mr. Adams and did 
not hesitate to risk his reputation rather 
than yield to a temporary clamor against 
the return of Mason and Slidell. 

As to his position in the contest against 
President Johnson, on reconstruction, 
the suffrage at the South and the de- 
mand on England for “indirect dam- 
ages,” Mr. Storey makes a fair exposi- 
tion of Sumner’s views. Possibly he 
does not fully appreciate how impossible 
it is for us at this time to accept Sum- 
ner’s position as the highest statesman- 
ship, tho we may admit that, as parties 
were then balanced and as the living is- 
sues were presented, it deeply concerned 
the liberties of the citizen and the safe- 
guarding of the great results of the war 
that they should be asserted and pressed 
in the extreme way they were by Mr. 
Sumner. Substantially this seems to us 
the implied basis of Mr. Storey’s pres- 
entation. It is sound. It might have 
been developed more clearly. 
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Illustrated Bible Editions. 


GERMAN publishers have furnished 
Bible students with almost an “ embar- 
rassment of riches” in illustrated edi- 
tions of the Scriptures. | With the ex- 
ception of the magnificent work of 
Pfleiderer, ‘‘ Die Bibel mit Bildern der 
Meister christlicher Kunst” (Stuttgart, 
Sueddeutsches Verlagsinstitut, 1889- 
1895. 3 Vols. 58 marks, unbound), they 
have all appeared within the past twelve 
months or so. Pfleiderer’s collection, 
however, will no doubt continue to hold a 
leading position among works of this 
kind, as he confines himself to the repro- 
duction of what he regards the “ ideal ” 
tvpe of Christ pictures, excluding the 
‘“ modern-realistic.”” His volumes are 
particularly rich in rare pictures, not to 
be found in any other collection, and the 
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illustrations and letterpress are simply 
magnificent. 

A classic of its kind is the “ Bibel im 
Bildern,” by Julius Schnorr von Carols- 
feld, which originally appeared nearly 
half a century ago, containing 240 Bible 
(woodcuts) illustrations, all the work of 
the one author, a master of his art, but 
which book, on account of its price, could 
be purchased only by a relatively small 
number. Now the house of Wigand, in 
Leipzig, has brought out a popular edi- 
tion, costing only 10 marks, unbound. 
The artist has selected for his pictures 
not so much the historical and archeo- 
logical sides of the Bible as the theolog- 
ical, illustrating chiefly those scenes 
which stand in closest connection with 
the great fundamental doctrines of sal- 
vation. The Old Testament has 160 il- 
lustrations, and the New Testament 8o. 
The author has not printed a complete 
text of the Scriptures, but only those por- 
tions which the engravings are to illus- 
trate. Schnorr’s pictures are famous 
for the dignity and reverence in which 
biblical scenes are depicted; and the 
honor is generally accorded him that no 
artist since the days of Diirer has por- 
trayed in so satisfactory a manner God 
the Father as he has done. While his il- 
lustrations are unique and reflect his own 
piety toward the Word, Schnorr shows 
that he has been trained by the models 
of the Italian masters of the sixteenth 
century, such as Raphael, Michael An- 
gelo, and others. His individuality, 
however, is sufficient to exclude him 
from the school of “classicists.” He 
shows throughout that he is an Evangel- 
ical and a German. In this respect 
he exhibits a marked contrast to the 
Dore collection. 

In some respects modeled after the 
preceding, Carl Schoenherr has _ pub- 
lished a “ Bilderbibel,’ with 108 wood- 
cuts after original drawings by himself 
and others, published by Naumann, in 
Leipzig, 10 marks, bound. The Old 
Testament has 48 and the New Testa- 
ment 60 pictures. This collection is well 
adapted for the general reader, altho ar- 
tistically a number of the illustrations 
will not satisfy the closer student. 

Still more popular than the preceding 
is the ambitious but somewhat disap- 
pointing “’Tausendbilder-bibel,” of which 
about one-third has now been  pub- 
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lished by the Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, of 
Stuttgart, the whole to cost, bound, 16 
marks. The object of this edition is to 
furnish one thousand Bible illustrations, 
none of them original, but reproductions 
of the best specimens of Christian art of 
all ages and nations. It appears, how- 
ever, that special favor is shown to mod- 
ern Bible illustrators, who so far have 
furnished about two-thirds of the pic- 
tures. German painters are naturally 
preierred, but the English and Ameri- 
cans are not overlooked. The reproduc- 
tion is not in all cases such as could be 
expected from so famous an art and pub- 
lishing house; especially are many pic- 
tures too small. But nowhere else will 
there be found in such completeness and 
abundance the wealth of Scripture illus- 
trations that the artists of many centu- 
ries and countries have produced. The 
value is enhanced by the fact that his- . 
torical data for each picture accompany 
the same. 

The famous Berlin Old Testament 
specialist, Professor Hermann L. Strack, 
has associated with himself Julius Kurth, 
in the preparation of an illustrated edi- 
tion of the New Testament, published 
by Grund, of Berlin, for six marks, and 
a “ prachtausgabe”’ for g marks. The 
price is phenomenally small, when it is 
remembered that we have here 79 excel- 
lent illustrations on 56 plates, technically 
finely executed. The pictures are in- 
tended to illustrate consecutively the life 
of Christ, even without any accompany- 
ing text—in other words, a Picture Bible 
within the Bible. The selection is almost 
entirely made from classical sources, 
only Cornelius, Thorwaldsen and Kaul- 
bach of the moderns being represented. 

Another edition of the New ‘Testa- 
ment by Nikolaus Miiller, and the 
Palestine specialist, Dr. Benzinger, the 
editor of the Journal of the German 
Palestine Society, has been published in 
Berlin, costing only 3 marks, bound, al- 
tho it contains 97 illustrations and charts. 
It is published in remembrance of the 
dedication of the “Church of Our 
Savior’ in Jerusalem, attended by the 
Emperor and Empress of Germany, in 
October, 1898. The object of this edi- 
tion 1s rather scholarly and in the inter- 
ests of Bible interpretation, pictures of 
biblical scenes and sceneries, of sacred 
places and objects, that will enable the 
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reader better to understand the text. It 
is) tots smodeled’ atter ‘the \ [iustrirte 
Handbibel,” published in 1889, by FP feil- 
stuecker, in Berlin, with about 1,00. il- 
lustrations of this kind, costing in second 
edition 17.50 marks. Of Mueller and 
Benziger’s edition the Old Testament 
has also just recently appeared at a cost 
of 8 marks. The only objection that 
could be urged against the value of some 
of these pictures as aids to interpr:tation 
is that they represent rather the raodern 
than the ancient land and people of the 
Bible. 

For the present year, when thousands 
and thousands are engaged in the study 
of the Life of Christ, nothing more mag- 
nificent in the line of illustrations of the 
life of the Savior could be found than 
“Die Vier Evangelien,”’ published by 
Vellhagen und Klasing, of Bielefeld and 
Leipzig. It is a collection of more than 
a hundred reproductions of classical Ger- 
man, Italian and Dutch masterpieces 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, on the life and doings of the Savior. 
These have been collected from mu- 
seums, churches and private collections 
from all over the world, and being re- 
produced in a manner equal to the pro- 
ductions of any art publishing house of 
the world, they present a Picture Life of 
Christ such as for real merit and worth 
cannot be paralleled in the literature of 
any other people. Full explanations ac- 
company every picture. This magnifi- 
cent folio volume is really a history of 
eDeistianw) att. ith» pictures, +,.Cost. 48 
marks, unbound. 


NOTES ON THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE 
Question. By Charles Allen. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
It has seemed to us that too much dig- 
nified attention has been paid to the so- 
called Bacon-Shakespeare controversy. 
There has never been anything like a 
reasonable foundation for the claim that 
Bacon wrote, or had anything to do with 
writing, the Shakespeare plays. But one 
good has come of the discussion, name- 
ly, a more careful examination of all the 
facts directly or remotely bearing upon 
Shakespeare’s life, character, education, 
sources of knowledge and genius. Mr. 
Allen’s book is a compact, logical and 
dispassionate study in which these facts 
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are sifted and grouped with admirable 
cleverness and clearness. It is a com- 
pendium of information about Shake- 
speare, his time, the stage, the origin of 
the plays, his associates and his activi- 
ties. All the arguments pro and con 
touching the Bacon claim are briefly and 
adequately considered and disposed of, 
not in a polemical spirit, but with a rea- 
sonable and logical array of facts and a 
judicial fairness of presentation. All 
of the chief authorities are referred to 
and their conclusions stated. The notes 
of reference and the indices are very full, 
so that the student will have little trou- 
ble in finding and consulting the works 
of most use to him in pursuing the 
course of inquiry suggested. For the 
general reader Mr. Allen’s treatise seems 
to us just the guide needed to lead him 
by the shortest route to a clear and sat- 
isfactory impression of what is known 
about the subjects treated. 


REMINISCENCES OF Morris STEINERT. 
Compiled and Arranged by Jane Marlin. 
(New York: G.. P. Putnam’s, Sons.) 
Mr. Steinert’s name is a household word 
in the musical circles of this country 
and in many of Europe’s most notable 
ones. What with his practical interests 
in music and his magnificent collection 
of antique instruments, he has here writ- 
ten a delightful little autobiography. It 
is always pleasant to read the story, sim- 
ply and sincerely told, of a simple, sin- 
cere, useful and successful life, in art. 
Certainly such a life has been that of the 
originator and owner of the Steinert Col- 
lection. Mr. Steinert was born in a 
small Bavarian village, Scheinfeld—a 
pretty name—in 1831; and his career 
has been one of industry, of integrity, 
of a fine feeling for the innermost ele- 
ments in music as an art, along with his 
thorough business progressiveness. The 
book is so entertaining and it rings with 
such a silver note of manly honesty that 
one is tempted to quote a dozen anecdotes 
from Mr. Steinert’s endless memorabilia 
of “things done, men seen, and time 
that’s run,” in music’s wide world. But 
that must not be. We refer the reader 
to a personal story of unflagging and 
magnetic liveliness, musical interest, 
written with the spontaneity of a boy 
and the experience in art of an uncom- 
mon man, 
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CHopin: THE Man anp His Mv- 
sic. By James Huneker. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Within a 
few years, the writing, as a musical spe- 
cialist, of Mr. James Huneker has be- 
gun to win that notice which its attract- 
ive and forceful individuality deserves. 
The temperamental style is a somewhat 
perilous equation in criticism—at least 
in English musical criticism. Mr. Hune- 
ker is emphatically a temperamentalist 
in his best and freest literary manner. 
But in the instance of the author of 
‘ Mezzotints in Modern Music;”’.a vol- 
ume of essays which appeared about a 
year ago, and in this new particular and 
complete study, Mr. Huneker shows 
not merely that vivacity of imagination 
and dexterity of phrase that, from the 
first, were traits of his essayistic side; 
but proves to us the insight into thing's 
as they are, the care to obtain the right 
viewpoints, the esthetic and _ literary 
balance which go toward making the 
kind of biography responsible as well 
as readable. The present book is more 
a manual, a guide, an exquisitely sym- 
pathetic and suggestive work on Cho- 
pin’s music itself, form by form and 
phase by phase, than an extended per- 
sonal review. ‘The biographic First Part 
of the volume, dealing with the per- 
sonality and history of Chopin, the 
man, is subordinate to a Second Part in 
which the Polish composer’s works are 
analyzed from the standpoint of a pian- 
istic interpreter—a poetical one ever. 
But in the biography of five chapters is 
embodied the most definitive story of 
the Polish composer yet published in 
English. The sketch, indeed, has only 
one rival in any other tongue. It is a 
masterly little delivery of all of Chopin’s 
identity that the world at large, or even 
the world of musicians at large, has yet 
met. Mr. Huneker has made Chopin 
live before our eyes and minds as he 
was; not as he has seemed to one or 
another careless, fanciful, unperceiving 
or disingenuous Chopinist, of whom there 
have been so many. ‘The history is told 
truthfully, with perfect charm as a nar- 
rative and with all essential completeness. 
Not less valuable and of inexhaustible 
suggestion is Mr. Huneker’s review of 
the musician quite as a musician. The 
most poetical of modern composers for 
the pianoforte has found here a com- 
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mentator, poetical, and. yet virile. The 
discussion of what is hidden in a ballade 
or a polonaise is made vivid and prob- 
able with a brilliancy of the sentimental 
argument that captivates even if it does 
not, always convince. In short, Mr. 
Huneker has written a remarkable, char- 
acteristic and valuable book—in point 
of view and literary finish quite the mu- 
sical book of the hour; and when the 
hour passes, it must needs be an alto- 
gether exceptional successor in the same 
field who, in studying Chopin’s life, 
character and unique, bisexual place in 
his art, will make Mr. Huneker’s work 
seem pale in color and less appealing 
in design. Chopin is a type, a flower 
of music quite by himself; and here his 
biographer and psychologist has won 
golden honors indeed. 


BEN Ktnc’s VERSE. Edited by Nixon 


Waterman. Introduction by John Mc- 
Govern. Biography by Opie Read. 
(Chicago: Forbes & Co. $1.25.) We 


are not surprised to learn that these 
verses are in their eighth edition. Ben 
King was a rare humorist and a fascinat- 
ing man, as well as a poet of the school 
of Riley and Field. Some of his rimed 
fooling is of exquisite quality as such. 
What could be better than 
“Nothing to do but work, 
Nothing to eat but food, 
Nothing to wear but clothes 
To keep one from going nude.” 

All through his verses sparkles and snaps 
the pure spirit of irresponsible, incorri- 
eible and unpremeditated fun. We can- 
not say that he was much of a poet in the 
best sense; what he wrote belongs to the 
small body of extraordinary song which 
the Muses had no hand in making; but 
as it is extraordinary, so it holds us un- 
der a spell of legitimate fascination. 


Moops AND ‘OTHER VERSES. By Ed- 
ward Robeson Faylor. (San Francisco: 
D. P.. Elder & Morgan Shepard. $1.25.) 
Mr. Taylor’s style suggests much reading 
of the English classics. He is a thought- 
ful and somewhat philosophical poet, 
rarely rising above the quiet surface of 
things, but often diving deep below. 
Many of his moods are very fittingly and 
symmetrically expressed. Some transla- 
tions or adaptations are excellently done, 
and scattered through the book are a few 
lyrics notably good in their way. Mr, 
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Taylor strikes a chord of human sym- 
pathy, even in his least artistic pieces, 
and his motto seems to be 
‘“ None there is who cannot move 
The world a little with his love.” 
The publishers have given these poems 
a very attractive dress. 


THE VOICE OF THE PEopLe. By Ellen 
Glasgow. (New York: Doubleday, 
Page Ww Co, > $1.50.) In’ some ofits 
lines Ellen Glasgow’s new story com- 
mands immediate and unqualified praise. 
While it is not especially notable as lit- 
erature, and while the opening chapters 
lack magnetic attractiveness, there soon 
sets in a current of strenuous and inter- 
esting life which flows forcefully on to 
the somewhat tragic end. It is a story 
of Virginia life since the war, a story of 
political ambition, love, rivalry, victory 
and downfall. Many of the scenes are 
brilliantly effective, and the air of Vir- 
ginia circulates freely between them. 


PracTICcAL AcitTation. By John Jay 
Chapman. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25.) Whatever Mr. 
Chapman takes up for discussion is sure 
to be treated with manly vigor. He 
makes his writing attractive, not by mere 
phrasing and pretty paragraphs, but with 
the force of clear thinking and adequate 
statement. He has knowledge; he is 
right-minded; the cause of truth seems 
to him worthy of strenuous defense. We 
feel, while reading his earnest, almost 
passionate, pleas for a wholesome per- 
sonal influence, that we are receiving the 
message of a strong and good man. Here 
and there we may be content to range 
ourselves with the conservatives who lack 
faith in his intense radicalism; but even 
in differing with him one enjoys the fine 
suggestiveness and wholesome enthu- 
siasm of his pages. “Election Time,” 
“Between Elections,’ “ The Masses,” 
“Literature,” and “ Principles,” are es- 
says that will leave a long-lingering im- 
pression of a vigorous, thoughtful and 
pure spirit. Mr. Chapman believes in 
education by personal contact, by the in- 
fluence of character, by the earnest and 
steady agitation of unselfishness. His 
words tell; they strike like well aimed 
shots, and his thoughts have the unmis- 
takable quality of sincerity and spon- 
taneity. Practical Agitation is a richly 
suggestive and instructive book. 
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Biue JAcKeETs oF ’98. A History of 
the Spansh-American War. By Willis 
John Abbot. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50.) <A book like this has its 
value. It is readable, it has illustrations 
of the best sort, and the historical mat- 
ter in it is well chosen and cleverly ar- 
ranged. Among the many books about 


our war with Spain it takes an honorable 


The future historian will consult 
We could not say more or 
War literature is becom- 


place. 
it with profit. 
less about it. 
ing a burden. 


DRAKE AND His YEOMEN. By James 
Barnes. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company.) The sub-title of this ro- 
mance gives a pretty good outline of 
what the reader may expect. It runs thus: 
A True Accounting of the Character and 
Adventures of Sir Francis Drake, as 
told by Sir Matthew Mounsell, his Friend 
and Follower. Wherein also is set forth 
much of the Narrator’s Private History. 
Thus forewarned the astute romance 
lover will immediately sniff a salt odor 
from the buccaneer seas and hear afar 
the clash of cutlasses, the deep bass roar 
of boarding orders and the cracking of 
refractory skulls. A colored frontispiece 
shows up the fleet with all sails set. 

JounnizE. By E. O. Laughlin. (In- 
dianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Com- 
pany.) The sketches of boys and boy- 
life here given, with Johnnie as the cen- 
ter of attraction, are breezily touched 
into genuine life by the simplest meth- 
ods of art. What a hearty boy feels, 
thinks, does, desires, experiences, could 
not be more naively and honestly por- 
trayed within the limitations set. Some 
faithful illustrations go with the pen 
sketches. 

Tre CHitp’s NAME. 
Cormick. (New York: William H. 
Young & Co. 5ocents.) This is a col- 
lection of nearly five hundred “ uncom- 
mon and beautiful names ” for children. 
The author prefaces the lists with an in- 
teresting essay on the tasteful use of 
Christian names. Fach name in the lists 
is followed by a short note giving a 
sketch of the most noted person, ancient 
or modern, who has borne it. Aside from 
the main purpose of suggesting a name 
for the baby, the book has some value as 
a dictionary of celebrities, saints, mar- 
tyrs, and the likes. 


By Juhan Mc- 
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Literary Notes. 


“To Have AND To Hotp” has entered upon 
its two hundredth thousand. 


....Preston & Rounds Co., of Providence, 
R. I., announce the early publication of ‘‘ Early 
Connecticut Homes,” by Norman M. Isham 
and Albert F. Brown, architects. 


....lhe Criterion says a romance by the 
late Edward Bellamy has just been discov- 
ered. It is entitled “ The Duke of Stock- 
bridge,” and will shortly be published by a 
New York house. 


....Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in press 
four farces by Mr. Howells. They are entitled 
‘Bride Roses,” ‘‘ Indian Gives,” ‘ The Smok- 
ing Car,” and “ Room 45.” They have never 
before been published in book form. 


....Mr. A. R. Dugmore, who has been for 
a number of years taking camera pictures of 
live birds, their nests, their young, and char- 
acteristic poses, has just published through 
Doubleday & McClure Co. a profusely illus- 
‘trated book entitled “ Bird Homes.” 


....Paderewski, an article from whom we 
print elsewhere in this issue, is now working 
upon “ The Century Library of Music,” of 
which he is editor in chief. It will be printed 
by the Century Co. in twenty volumes, and the 
first volume is to appear in September. 


....Lhe Macmillan Company will publish 
at an early date a book on Acetylene, giving 
a history of the origin, properties and applica- 
tion of the gas. From the same publishers 
will also soon be ready Mr. James Lane AI- 
len’s new book, “ The Reign of Law.” 


....lhe Boston publishing house of Small, 
Maynard & Co. has been reorganized. Dr. 
Isaac Hull Platt now becomes the President of 
the organization, and Mr. Herbert Small re- 
tires owing to ill-health. Mr. John Miley be- 
comes Vice-President, Lawrence Maynard re- 
mains Treasurer, and Bliss Carman is director. 


.... The first Boer War article from the pen 
of Richard Harding Davis will appear in next 
month’s Scribner's. Mr. Davis has been with 
Buller and was present at the relief of Lady- 
smith. John La Farge will also contribute to 
the samie issue an article on “ Coloring Statu- 
ary and Architecture.” 


....What is no doubt the largest catalog 
of theological works ever sent out by a book- 
selling firm has recently been issued by the 
house of Burgersdijk & Niermans, in Leyden. 
It covers 760 pages and contains 19,719 num- 
bers, all from the department of theology. A 
supplement of 44 pages contains the portraits 
of 1,024 theologians of all times and countries, 
and an appendix with 65 pages contains sev- 
eral indexes. Old Dutch theology is especially 
well represented. The collection constitutes 
the combined libraries of half a dozen recently 
deceased Dutch theologians, including Kuenen, 
Land and others. This unique catalog is a 
bibliographical publication of permanent value, 
and is sold at about 70 cents, 
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Pebbles. 


“Enoianp is fighting at very closé quar 
ters just now.” “ Where?” ‘In Ashanti.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....9mith: “ Every Englishman is willing to 
bear arms for his country.” Brown: “ Yes, 
and every Scotchman is willing to bare legs.” — 
Chicago News. 


....No doubt Mr. Carnegie is right in say- 
ing trusts are good things for the poor, but 
comparatively few poor persons are able to get 
one.—LThe Detroit News. 


....Gladys: “ Dorothy scarcely ever goes 
out now.” Blanche: “ Disappointed in love?” 
Gladys: “No; she’s making a fad of devotion 
to her family.”—Chicago Record. 


....' Papa, you took the scientific course in 
college, didn’t you?” ‘“ Yes, dear; I spent two 
years on science.” “When you look in the 
mirror the left side of your face appears to be 
on the right side, and the right side seems to 
be the left. The looking glass reverses 
it, doesn’t it?” ‘‘ Yes.” “ Then why doesn’t 
it reverse the top and bottom of your face in 
the same way?” “ Why—er—ah __ Fi xe- 
change. 


.... I will ask you now,” the attorney for 
the prosecution said to the witness, “if the de- 
fendant in this case confessed to you his mo- 
tive in shooting the deceased.” ‘ Hold on!” 
interposed the attorney for the defense. “I 
object.” “ I only want to find out whether——’” 
“T object!’ Legal wrangle of half an hour. 
‘The witness may answer,” ruled the Judge. 
“ Now, then, sir, I will ask you again. Did or 
did not the prisoner confess to you his motive 
in shooting the deceased?” “ He did.” “ What 
was it?” “‘ He wanted to kill him.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 

....For the aid and guidance of the Cuban 
teachers who are coming to Harvard this sum- 
mer the faculty has adopted the following 
House and Yard Rules: 1. Every student is 
responsible for the maintenance of the paper 
on the wall of his room. 2. No student shall 
keep monkeys, parrots or tame tarantulas in a 
college dormitory. 3. No sword, pistol or ma- 
chete practice is allowed in the yard or on 
grounds immediately belonging to a dormitory 
or other college building. 4. No student shall 
go to chapel barefooted. 5. No student shall 
sharpen his stiletto upon the statue of John 
Harvard.—Harvard Lampoon. 


....Reporter (with notebook) : “ Please tell 
me, madam, what caused the trouble between 
the two neighbors.” Excited Woman: “Yes, 
sir. There had been bad blood between them 
for a long time. That’s what I was saying to 
Mrs. Peddicord no longer ago than yesterday. 
I siz to Mrs. Peddicord, I siz, ‘ sure as you live, 
Mrs. Peddicord,’ I siz, ‘them two men’ll have 
a fight one of ‘these days,’ I siz. ‘Now you 
mark my words,’ I siz, ‘I know them two 
men, I siz, ‘and before you and me are 
twenty-four hours older,’ I siz Reporter: 
“My instructions, ma’am, are to keep this 
story inside four columns. Please tell me 
what you know about it.”—-Chicago Tribune, 
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What the President Should Do. 


THE news from Havana shows that 
the Government there, with the help of 
the Government at Washington, is striv- 
ing earnestly to detect all the frauds in 
which Neely and his confederates were 
engaged, and to bring the guilty to pun- 
ishment. More arrests, new confes- 
sions, and fresh discoveries of wrong- 
doing are proof of this commendable ac- 
tivity. They also disclose the magni- 
tude and character of the demoralization 
which had been spreading in the island’s 
postal service like an infectious disease. 
This is something more serious in every 
way than the embezzlement of $100,000, 
more or less, by one employee of the 
Government. ‘The arrests, the confes- 
sions, the reports concerning Neely’s 
customs frauds and his dealings with 
postmasters, the increase of salaries, the 
unwarranted payment of Cuban funds 
for the expenses of high officers who 
have not been arrested, together with 
other incidents, make a scandal of such 
proportions that it promises to play a 
part of considerable importance in the 
approaching political campaign. ‘There 
is abundant proof of the dishonesty of 
certain civil officers; there is also evi- 
dence of an extravagant use of public 
funds by others, and of a deplorable lax- 
ity in supervision. The disease had 
spread far beyond the office held by 
Neely. For the suppression of it there 
is needed something more than the pros- 
ecution of him and the other men now in 
custody. 

The foremost issues in the coming 
campaign will be questions relating to 
our new possessions. With respect to 
these the position of the party opposing 
the Government has not been very sharp- 
ly defined. These disclosures in Ha- 
vana will tend to mark out the dividing 
lines more clearly; they may also in- 
crease the number of those who call 
themselves Anti-Imperialists. We are 
confident that a majority of the Ameri- 
can people have approved the policy of 
the President concerning the Philip- 
pines. But we believe a majority would 


vote against keeping any of the islands 
acquired from Spain if they should be 
convinced that the government of them 
must be characterized by such dishon- 
esty, laxity and extravagance in the use 
of public funds for private purposes as 
have been disclosed in the postal service 
of Cuba. It is well to remember that 
there has been no polling of the nation’s 
vote on this question of territorial ex- 
pansion. Many have been forming their 
opinions slowly, shaping them under the 
influence of current events. With some, 
this affair in Cuba will have weight 
enough to turn the scale. How many 
will thus be affected? The number of 
them will depend upon the course of the 
Government in the immediate future. It 
may not be large enough, in any event, 
to endanger the supremacy of the Repub- 
lican party at a time when the defeat of 
that party would depress our industries 
and work a deplorable change in na- 
tional policy concerning the results of the 
recent war. But can we be sure that it 
will not be sufficient to cause great anx- 
iety, at least? 

Undoubtedly the President grieves 
over this depressing situation in Cuba, 
as he would if it should be ascertained 
that a similar laxity prevailed in any 
branch of the public service on some 
other island. His purpose has been to 
administer his trust in Cuba for the ben- 
efit and improvement of the people; to 
show them the practical value of good 
government, and induce them to profit 
by the example. It has also been his 
aim to govern the Filipinos honestly and 
to prepare them for a liberal measure of 
home rule. There has been no mixture 
of greed and selfish commercialism in 
his policy, and this is also true of a vast 
majority of the members of his party 
who have held up his hands. We be- 
lieve that no American is more deeply 
pained than Mr. McKinley is to-day on 
account of what has taken place at Ha- 
vana, not merely because these disclos- 
ures may affect the fortunes of his party, 
but because wrong has been done. But 
he must know that he did not set up the 


safeguards that would have given Cuba 
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a good postal service, altho they might 
not have insured the honesty of every 
employee. 

The civil service there and on all the 
other islands should have been taken out 
of politics. That is‘the lesson of the his- 
tory of colonial government. It has 
been pointed out persistently by the best 
authorities ever since our new posses- 
sions were acquired. It was urged upon 
his attention by the earnest recommenda- 
tion of Secretary Root. And yet he per- 
mitted the postal service in Cuba so to 
be organized that the funds were in- 
trusted to a man who had no knowledge 
of postal affairs, a bankrupt politician 
whose latest venture has been the unsuc- 
cessful management of a provincial com- 
ic Opera company! 

The President has full power to ap- 
ply a remedy, and it is his duty to use 
that power at once. He should call upon 
the Civil Service Commissioners to- as- 
sist him, as the law requires them to do, 
in preparing rules for a strict applica- 
tion of the merit system to the civil serv- 
ice in Cuba and on all the islands recent- 
ly added to our territory. We under- 
stand that he does not need a line of new 
legislation to enable him to do this; but 
if the aid of Congress is required, he 
ought straightway to call for it, and the 
Republican majority ought to see that it 
would be better for the Senate and the 
House to sit in Washington all summer 
than to adjourn without giving him all 
possible help. Justice and the honor of 
the nation demand this reform; and no 
other question now in sight has so much 
practical politics in it. 

& 


‘“Forbidding to Marry.” 


THE old Pharisees had a rabbinic rule 
which they called “ Fencing the Law.” 
In their zeal to obey the whole law they 
were careful to go a little beyond it. 
Thus if the law said that no more than 
forty stripes should be given to a culprit, 
they made it thirty-nine. The system 
was applied with the utmost strictness to 
every smallest requirement. 

Such is the spirit which now, in some 
quarters, insists on going beyond the 
scriptural rule as to the marriage of di- 
vorced persons. Because our Lord al- 
lows divorce, with right of remarriage, 
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for only one cause, infidelity, some peo- 
ple now, in their zeal to obey, forbid re- 
marriage even then, so long as the guilty 
party is living. St. Paul assumed that 
desertion was infidelity, and so allowed 
remarriage after willful desertion, but 
they do not agree with St. Paul; he is 
not strict enough for them. They must 
‘fence the law.” 

The subject is now very sharply be- 
fore the public through the action of 
Dr. Morgan, rector of the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, in this city. A man and 
a woman applied to him for marriage, 
the woman being declared by the intend- 
ing husband to be a widow. That was 
not true, as she had obtained a divorce 
from her husband, on scriptural grounds, 
and her divorced husband was still liv- 
ing. It is surprising that Dr. Morgan, 
who knew the parties, and who had en- 
gaged to marry them, did not know the 
fact, but he declares that he did not, and 
he must be believed. The parties came, 
with all their friends, to the church for 
the wedding, and the wedding march 
was being played on the organ, when Dr. 
Morgan, who had now received evidence 
that the divorced husband was still alive, 
refused to perform the ceremony, and 
they went over to a building near by, 
and scurried around for a clergyman 
who was less nice in the matter. 

Dr. .Morgan’s refusal, which might 
have been justified by the falsehood told 
him, was based on no law of the Epis- 
copal* Church: That Church) by iiits 
rules, allows the marriage of the inno- 
cent party when the divorce has been ob- 
tained for infidelity to the marriage 
vows. To be sure an attempt is now 
making to persuade the next General 
Convention to “ fence the law,’ and a 
quarter of the bishops and clergy of that 
Church have signed a declaration oppos- 
ing “the marriage of any person sepa- 
rated by divorce, so long as the partner is 
living, whether such person be innocent 
or guilty.” Bishop Potter’s name is not 
signed to that declaration, nor is that of 
Dr. Morgan, altho both received: it; but 
it is understood that the Bishop has late- 
ly changed his position on the subject 
and now favors the “fence,” and Dr. 
Morgan’s action shows that he also now 
favors the proposed rule. 

But it is a bad rule. Marriage is the 
natural and morally safe state for men 
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and women. General consent allows 
that causes. which necessarily and_ per- 
manently annul marriage should allow 
divorce, and permanent divorce ought to 
allow remarriage. The Church cannot 
in these matters go against common 
sense. -If a man drives his wife from 
his home by his cruelty, she should be 
allowed to obtain legal divorce with 
right of remarriage, and the conscience 
of the people, enlightened by Christian- 
ity, and put into law in nearly every 
State, allows it, and certainly this is 
true in the case of unfaithfulness to 
marriage vows. To forbid remarriage 
is not merely anti-scriptural, but evident- 
ly wrong and tends to encourage license 
and immorality. We cannot too strongly 
oppose those who oppose marriage. 
‘“ Forbidding to marry” is one of the 
scriptural signs of the coming of the 
Antichrist. 
& 


Consular Reform. 


Tue bill for the reorganization of the 
consular service, as reported from the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
has some serious defects which were not 
to be found in the original bill supported 
by the Chambers of Commerce and sub- 
mitted to Congress by Mr. Garfield and 
his associates. The reported bill con- 
tains no clause relating to dismissals, and 
the clause concerning admission to the 
service has been so changed by the com- 
mittee that the machinery provided by it 
could easily be made subservient to party 
exigencies. 

The original bill submitted by Mr. 
Garfield provided for a board of exam- 
iners, consisting of an officer of the State 
Department, a Consul, and the Civil 
Service Commission; the purpose of 
those who framed it being to bring to 
bear an expert knowledge of the needs of 
the service from the point of view of the 
home office, and a similar knowledge 
from the point of view of the foreign 
service, together with a preponderance of 
voting power and supervision in a per- 
manent non-partisan body accustomed 
to conducting examinations. In the bill 
as reported, however, the Civil Service 
Commission is eliminated, and the ex- 
amining board is to consist of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, some other officer 
of the State Department, and a Consul. 
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It is true that under the terms of the bill 
applicants can be admitted to the service 
only by appointment to the lowest grade 
(Consuls of the .sixth class, salary 
$1,800), and that there is provision for 
broadly competitive examinations; but 
when consular officers can be forced out 
of the service, admission to the lowest 
erade will not surely prevent almost im- 
mediate promotion and practically an ar- 
bitrary assignment. 

An examining board constituted ac- 
cording to the provisions of the reported 
bill might, under some administrations, 
be of scarcely any value. ‘There is al- 
ready in existence a board for the exami- 
nation of persons appointed to the Con- 
sular service: Does any one assert that 
its examinations are all that can be de- 
sired? A board appointed under the re- 
quirements of the committee’s bill might 
be not more effective for reform. 

The enactment of the bill as it stands 
would give us a Consular service much 
superior to the present service in the mat- 
ter of scientific arrangement; but rivet- 
ed upon the service thus improved would 
be a system of appointment which would 
become partisan. It might be impos- 
sible to obtain further improvement for 
many years to come. There is great 
need of the reform which the authors of 
the original bill sought to accomplish. 
All who realize how much it is to be de- 
sired, and who see the defects in the re- 
ported bill, should use their influence to 
procure the amendments suggested by 
the changes which the Senate Committee 


has made. 
a 


The Relief of Mafeking. 


Tue long siege and the relief of Mafe- 
king are but an incident in the South 
African war; they have very little to do 
with success on either side. There have 
been many more British soldiers carried 
as prisoners to Pretoria than constitute 
the whole garrison of Mafeking, officered 
by a mere Colonel. But sentiment tells 
in war as in everything else; and it was 
a sentimental duty to rescue Colonel 
Baden-Powell even at some risk of delay 
to the execution of the main plan of the 
campaign; and Great Britain has done 
well to go wild over the rescue. _ It is to 
the credit of a people to have hot feelings 
of sympathy, and to desire a good obiect 
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so strongly that they will shout them- 
selves hoarse over its achievement. 

It has been a brave defense. Colonel 
Baden-Powell was the right man to con- 
duct it, as was General White in Lady- 
smith and if not Colonel Kekewich at 
least Mr. Rhodes in Kimberley. Colonel 
Baden-Powell had all the shrewdness of 
an Indian scout, with all the intelligence 
and resourcefulness of an accomplished 
soldier. He has made a defense which 
will go down in history with the most 
famous of them all. It is amazing that 
with every chance in their favor the 
Boers have not been able to capture one 
of the three towns to which they laid 
siege. It does not speak well for their 
military skill and prowess. 

But this all is not war, magnificent as 
it is, but an incident of war. ‘The seat of 
war is where the British armies are 
steadily pushing back, with their irre- 
sistible numbers, the diminishing regi- 
ments of the two republics. Already one 
of the two republics is overrun and con- 
quered, and its soldiers have mostly re- 
tired to their farms, giving up the con- 
flict. Its President has fled to his fourth 
capital in the northeast corner of the Free 
State, and before long he will pack up 
his archives and trek over the Transvaal 
border, or escape to German Africa or 
South America. |The Free; State has 
been made the catspaw of the Transvaal. 
It has been wasted by both armies, while 
the Transvaal has suffered the loss of 
not a barn or hayrick. Now the advance 
guard of the British army is crossing 
the Vaal, and coincidently with it we 
hear of the likelihood that the Boers will 
sue for peace. It may be so, for there 
is absolutely no chance for anything else 
than the slaughter of their burghers and 
the devastation of their homes. 

But with the likelihood of defeat, why 
did the two republics ever go to war? 
They entered on it with light hearts, as if 
they could ride their horses to Capetown 
as easily as they could trot unopposed 
through the Drakensberg passes to New- 
castle and Glencoe. They were mightily 
deceived. They believed that all Cape 
Colony would rise to welcome them, 
and that British reinforcements could 
be shut off from the shore. They 
believed that instantly on their first 
victories France and Russia and Ger- 
many would recognize their independ- 
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ence, and would either declare waf 
against Great Britain or command her 
to withdraw from the Cape. They were | 
sure that America would be all on their 
side, for had not the prophets of pleas- 
ant things told them that the United 
States was mortal foe to England? But 
every promise made by their represent- 
atives in Europe or America has been 
falsified by the event and every hope 
dashed. On every side the Boer armies 
are retreating, and the next advance will 
speedily bring General Roberts’s army 
within reach of Johannesburg and Pre- 
toria. The Boers may make a futile re- 
sistance, but on every side they are out- 
numbered and outflanked. It is of no 
use for them to fight more. The Cen- 
taurs stand no chance against the La- 
bithze. A speedy collapse of the war is 


probable. 
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Some New X-Rays. 


THE discovery of the X-rays was a 
wonder of more than nine days’ duration, 
but they have long since sunk as deep- 
ly into the commonplace as telephones 
and electric lights. Scientists, however, 
have been busy ever since on the prob- 


‘lems of their character and production, 


and the last few months have shown 
some startling mysteries. 

The most remarkable thing about X- 
rays is not the fact that you can see 
through the human body by their means, 
but that they will discharge electricity, 
either positive or negative, from any 
body on which they fall. That is, the 
rays make the air a conductor while 
they are passing through it. Another 
peculiarity about them is that they can- 
not be turned from their course; they can 
neither be reflected nor refracted by mir- 
ror or lens. This indicates that they are 
of quite a different nature from the 
transverse vibrations of ether which in- 
clude the electric waves used in wireless 
telegraphy, the heat and light waves ana 
the ultra-violet or photographic rays 
which all behave alike except for the dif- 
ference in wave length. 

Becquerel has found that rays very 
similar to the X-rays are given off by 
some uranium compounds,and in the last 
few weeks Monsieur and Madame Cu- 
rie have discovered several very active 
kinds of radiant matter, which emit rays 
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that can be photographed through wood, 
flesh or thin metal plates, and which 
make air a conductor. Three new ele- 
ments are claimed—radium, polonium 
and actinium—on account of their ra- 
diant energy. Some of these Becquerel 
rays differ from the Rontgen rays in 
that they are deflected by the magnet like 
the cathode rays inside the Crookes tube. 

It is now thought that the Becquerel 
rays are not ether waves at all, but are 
streams of minute particles of matter 
charged with negative electricity. Thus 
we return in this case almost to the old 
corpuscular theory of light which New- 
ton maintained so persistently. The ob- 
jection naturally suggests itself that if 
the rays are composed of particles of 
matter there would be a loss of weight 
from the radiating body, but Curie cal- 
culates that at the rate of discharge some 
millions of years would pass before a 
weight of one milligram would be lost. 
The extreme minuteness of the pro- 
jected particles carrying electricity has 
led to the suggestion that they are small- 
er than atoms, so the discovery of the 
X-rays is likely to cause a revolution in 
both physics and chemistry. 


& 


The Australian Commonwealth. 


THE presentation in Parliament last 
week by Mr. Chamberlain of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth Bill marks an 
epoch in the life, not only of those col- 
onies, but of the British Empire. It is 
much that the rivalries and jealousies 
of those States should be subordinated 
to a common interest; but it is more 
that they should be welded together 
with other States into a still greater con- 
federation, which, tho called an em- 
pire, is Imperial only in name. Of what 
it means to the Australians themselves 
we can form some idea as we look back 
over the century and more since our own 
“original States” combined for the 
same general purposes. Its significance 
to Great Britain and the sister colonies, 
in America, South Africa, Asia and else- 
where appears in the intense interest 
which has followed every step of the 
way, from the early suggestion to the 
later fulfilment. 

It is not, however, Australia, or Great 
Britain, or the other colonies alone that 
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are deeply interested and concerned in 
the accomplishment of this purpose. For 
the rest of the world, it is something 
far more than the material prosperity 
of one or more districts even of a con- 
tinent. 

The great significance lies in the proof 
it gives of increasing power in the 
hands of an educated, self-relying, self- 
governing people. It is illustrated not 
so much by the mere fact of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution as by the rela- 
tion which the new Commonwealth sus- 
tains to the Imperial confederation of 
which it becomes a part, and by the 
bearing toward it of those Imperial in- 
terests. That the Australian States 
should unite is not a strange thing. 
Many such unions have taken place. 
What is new is the attitude toward this 
union of the central power which might 
be supposed to be hesitant in regard to 
even a hint of waiving its own peculiar 
privileges. That attitude is one of cor- 
dial approval, and evident desire to do 
nothing that can dampen the ardor of the 
new State. 

The most important element in the 
consideration of the bill was that involved 
in the section on the judiciary. The first 
convention, at Adelaide, in the desire to 
secure complete autonomous rule, 
dropped all possible appeal to any other 
than a Commonwealth Supreme Court. 
The Queen was the sole bond of union 
between the new State and the mother 
country. It, however, became evident 
that under the conditions of relations 
with other sections there must be some 
court higher than this, unless those rela- 
tions were to be practically severed and 
an Australian virtually cease to be a 
British subject. The Melbourne Con- 
vention, therefore, allowed appeal to the 
“ Queen in Council” in the case of ex- 
ternal interests affecting other States, 
tho retaining control over all external 
action on the part of the Commonwealth. 

The terms, however, were somewhat 
vague, and when the matter came up be- 
fore the English Government it became 
clear at once that there was here the pos- 
sibility of a serious divergence between 
Commonwealth and Imperial interests, 
and the necessity of arranging some 
method of keeping the two in harmony 
became apparent. Here is manifest the 
great change that has taken place, show- 
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ing that the lessons of a century and a 
third of a century ago have not been 
overlooked. There is also illustrated 
the peculiar advantage of the English 
unwritten constitution, relying for its 
power upon precedent, and flexible so 
as to be easily adapted to changing cir- 
cumstances. Out of the almost forgot- 
ten Privy Council, theoretically active 
only through its Executive Committee, 
the Cabinet, it is proposed to frame a 
new court, with representatives from 
every part of the Empire. To this each 
part, kingdom, colony or Common- 
wealth, shall have the clear right of ap- 
peal. Unhampered by local relations, 
its members will be able to judge fairly 
on the broader basis of the extended Em- 
pire, and serve as a bond of union be- 
tween the different parts. This, how- 
ever, is dependent upon popular voice, 
and the Parliament of Great Britain 
hesitated to force upon the people of 
Australia even a moderate measure es- 
sential to the preservation of the rela- 
tions between them. ‘The result is that 
the Australian people seem ready to ac- 
accept the suggestion, and their dele- 
gates have already announced an agree- 
ment on the lines of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals, allowing right of appeal on 
matters not purely Australian. ‘ 

One fact stands out clearly. Imperi- 
alism has a new meaning. The Em- 
peror is not a part of it. It no longer 
implies a personal rule, subjecting the 
people to its will. It is rather the popu- 
lar rule which has become supreme. The 
link that is to bind the different sections 
of the British Empire is no longer even 
the Queen, but a representative body, in 
which each section shall be suitably rep- 
resented, and which will continue even 
tho the Royal prerogative disappear. 
Here is one secret of the hostility to 
British development in Europe. Rus- 
sia foresees the time when her own peo- 
ple shall claim like power. The Con- 
tinental countries as yet scarcely realize 
the true meaning of the change, unable 
as yet to shake off entirely the traditions 
of their old Imperialism. They see the 
growth, but fail to see that it is a growth 
of the people’s power, with which tney 
should be in sympathy. Some even in 
our own land are shortsighted enough 
not to rejoice in and sympathize with this 
step toward a truer conception of the 
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fellowship of nations than has appeared. 
Even Mr. Chamberlain and his col- 
leagues, it may be conjectured, are build- 
ing wiser than they know. 


J 


New Zealand's Remedy for 
Strikes. 


THE country is now suffering from 
an epidemic of strikes. Strikes are a 
misfortune to the strikers, to the em- 
ployers and to the public. They are a 
curse when accompanied by violence. 
Are they a necessary evil? 

Laborers do not strike for the sake of 
striking. It costs too much, and the 
risk of being beaten is considerable. 
Striking is the last resource when all 
else has failed. Nevertheless, it is 
through striking that labor chiefly gains 
its ends. Were organized labor less ag- 
gressive its power would be small in- 
deed. The sick fund, benefit policies 
and social functions are the least ad- 
vantages of organization. Strikes are 
the compelling weapons of labor. 

The employers and the public have lit- 
tle to gain from strikes. This needs no 
argument. Then why do not strikes 
cease, since everybody prefers other 
means of settlement? For the same 
reason that war does not cease, because 
neither individuals nor nations have yet 
really learned the peaceful way. The la- 
borers say they are willing to arbitrate, 
but they. refuse to incorporate their 
unions under the State laws lest the de- 
cisions should go against them and they 
be held liable. The employers, on the 
other hand, do not like arbitration, for 
the convincing reason that they have 
“nothing to arbitrate,’ which means 
that they will not submit to “ dictation ” 
by the unions. Therefore when no 
agreement can be- reached a strike oc- 
curs; and too frequently violence is 
threatened and the troops are called out 
to prevent bloodshed. 

But this action unfortunately does not 
tend to stop strikes. It brings about 
just the opposite, as John Swinton shows 
elsewhere in this isstie. Recourse to the 
militia is not solving the strike problem. 

The remedy of conciliation and vol-— 
untary arbitration has been tried, and it 
is undoubtedly a good thing, as far as it 
goes, altho one of the Fabian Tracts says 
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' “Voluntary arbitration can be summed 
' up as a universal failure.” 


Henry D. 
Lloyd in his recent book on “ A Coun- 
try Without Strikes” has shown that 
voluntary arbitration failed to prevent 
nine hundred strikes in Great Britain 
prior to 1897, while in Germany there 
were 482 strikes in 1896, which the In- 
dustrial Court had no power to prevent, 
and the New York State Board, in the 
same year settled only 5 of the 246 cases 
which came before it. On the other 
hand ‘the Indiana Board in 1897-8 settled 
28 out of39 strikes and lockouts ; the Ohio 
Board 28 out of 36; and in 1896 the Mas- 
sachusetts Board 16 out of 29. 

If force and voluntary arbitration have 
failed to stop strikes, what of the only 
other remedy so far proposed? Com- 
pulsory arbitration has been in effect in 
New Zealand six years. Since then the 
colony has had no strikes. In_fact 
the only country in the world dv ring . that 
period that has not thus suffered. We do 
not now argue in favor of compulsory 
arbitration for this country. There are 
reasons why it might not be wise to adopt 
such a reform here. But it is certain that 
compulsory arbitration has not there 
ruined industry, but, on the contrary, 
has helped to make New Zealand “a la- 
borers’ paradise.” Compulsory arbitra- 
tion does not prevent conciliation or vol- 
untary arbitration. It positively de- 
clares that if the two parties cannot agree 
among themselves they must resort to 
arbitration, not to strikes or lockouts. 

We commend the New Zealand law to 
the study of all progressive people, al- 
tho it must be remembered that as long 
as industry is conducted under the wage 
system (which Herbert Spencer says is 
a form of slavery), we may expect dis- 
putes between employers and employed. 
Compulsory arbitration, however, has 
stopped both strikes and violence in New 
Zealand. 

& 


As another phase of the strike prob- 
lem we are glad to print the following 
letter from Professor Bemis: 


My article on ‘“ The Ethical Side of Trade 
Unionism,” published in Tuer INDEPENDENT 
of May 3d, was written, at your request, be- 
fore the recent outbreak of violence in Chi- 
cago. Some readers, not knowing this fact, 
have wondered at my ignoring the very un- 
ethical character of such violence in connec- 
tion with trade unionism. I therefore take 
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this method of saying that I am as much op- 
posed to the exercise of violence by labor or- 
ganizations as is any one. It should always 
be severely dealt with. There is no doubt that 
considerable violence and terrorism has at- 
tended strikes in Chicago and some other 
places in the West. Two facts, however, 
must be noted: 1. Such violence is almost en- 
tirely confined to places where the well to do 
and powerful citizens have almost entirely 
ignored their duty as citizens, and where, in 
consequence, the police force, if not the en- 
tire city government, has become inefficient 
and rotten to the core. The famous Debs 
strike would not have been followed or at- 
tended by the buring of cars in Chicago, 
whether by union men, or, as in most cases, 
by roughs not connected with the unions, had 
not this condition of things prevailed in the 
police department. This I know, not only 
from personal observation, but from _ inti- 
mate acquaintance with high officials in the 
police department of that time. So to-day, 
while the present city government of Chi- 
cago has withstood the efforts of the street 
railway companies to secure enormously val- 
uable franchises for slight compensation, and 
while it has also built up a magnificent pub- 
lic electric light plant,’now the largest public 
lighting plant in America, and one of the best, 
yet the people of the Windy City have per- 
mitted the police department to go from bad 
to worse, and many positions of influence at 
the City’ Hall and in offices connected with 
the enforcement of law have apparently been 
given to labor demagogs, not because they 
were the best fitted for the place, but in or- 
der that the political influence of these men 
in the unions might be secured. The ‘remedy 
is civic reform, not the destruction of union- 
ism. There is an annual average of several 
new strikes a day throughout the year in this 
country, and not one in fifty is accompanied 
with violence. 2. In the second place, some of 
the leading trade union leaders that I have met © 
in the East, and a considerable portion of the 
rank and file of organized labor in Chicago, 
so far as I can learn, denounce the recent out- 
break of violence there, and hope that public 
sentiment will be so aroused as to break the 
power of the small knot of leaders that have 


‘been largely responsible for whatever lawless- 


ness has occurred in that city during the pres- 
ent labor troubles. Trade unionists here in 
the East are quick to understand that vio- 
lence destroys their chances of sticcess. The 
lesson is not lost upon them of how the re- 
cent Croton Aqueduct strike was doomed the 
moment the soldier from Mount Vernon was 
shot, supposedly by some ignorant Italian 
striker. It must be borne in mind that cer- 
tain classes of workmen. and certain com- 
munities, as in some mining districts, do not 
look upon violence as any worse than we 
would look upon severe verbal castigation. 
When, however, we see how small a percent- 
age of organized labor is involved in this re- 
sort to the fist and the brickbat, the club and 
the revolver, we must see that not unionism 
but low civic development throughout the 
community is responsible for occasional in- 
stances or outbreaks of violence. 
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THE session of Congress is approach- 
ing its close, and there will be a great 
pressure upon it for discussion of legis- 
lation. But we hope there will be no ob- 
jection to the passage of the very im- 
portant bill offered in both the Senate 
and the House, providing for the proper 
marriage and registration of marriage 
among Indians. ‘This is really the most 
important immediate matter for the wel- 
fare of the Indians that is now under 
consideration by their friends. Already 
more than fifty thousand Indians have 
had lands allotted to them and become 
citizens of the United States, and the 
policy of the Government toward In- 
dians is to prepare them all for citizen- 
ship. Yet of the 56 Indian agencies still 
maintained not more than 8 or 9 keep any 
permanent records of the marriage of 
Indians; and no regulations have been 
made for licensing, performing, solem- 
nizing or recording Indian marriages 
among reservation or agency Indians. 
The bill before Congress provides ad- 
mirably for these objects. It recognizes 
marriages which have been entered into 
under Indian customs; it forbids future 
polygamous marriages, and it requires a 
complete record to be made of all Indians 
living in marriage and of their families, 
and of all who may hereafter be married 
and of their children. The bearing of 
this bill upon the protection of the rights 
of Indians to property which they may 
inherit in the future is very clear. It 
might be very easy for scoundrels to 
claim land which really had been inher- 
ited from Indians if there were no record 
or proof of legitimate descent. We hope 


Congress will pass the bill without delay. 
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Tue long balloting for Methodist 
bishops is not an edifying spectacle. The 
office is the most honorable and influen- 
tial in the gift of that Church, and more 
honorable than is the office of bishop in 
either the Catholic or Episcopal Church, 
because the supervision is general and 
not local, and because the number of 
bishops is much smaller. It seems im- 
possible to prevent, in a Church which 
provides desirable offices, the scheming 
and caucusing and combining which are 
carnally political and discreditable. Can- 
didates have been known to pull wires 
and roll logs for the office, and to weep 
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when defeated. Yet we would not ad- 
vocate a return to the way by which 
Matthias was made an apostle. An in- 
direct reform now agitating the Gen- 
eral Conference may somewhat relieve 
the evil. Under the Methodist system 
every minister is liable to be removed 
from his charge at the end of a year, and 
must be removed at the end of five 
years, or, more usually, three years. But 
no successful minister wants to be thus 
removed, and the proposition is now be- 
fore the Conference to allow a minister 
to remain indefinitely. But bishops and 
secretaries and editors of official papers 
may keep in office as long as they are ef- 
fective, and so everybody is willing, if 
not anxious, to get into an office that does 
not require rotation. If, now, the time- 
limit of the pastorate shall be removed, 
the pastorate will become much more 
desirable, and able men will become at- 
tached to strong churches, and will not 
so much desire to be made editors, sec- 
retaries or bishops. Yet the prizes will 
remain such, and selfish electioneering 
by ambitious men will not cease, for the 
system encourages it. 


ae 


THE Baptists are the leading denomi- 
nation in the South, and their Conven- 
tion just held in Little Rock, Ark., was 
evidence that they are expansionists in 
national policy as well as in religion. 
References to expansion were cheered to 
the echo. Said Dr. Gambrell, of Texas: 

“We have never had such opportunities as 
we now have, and we should prepare for the 
spreading of the gospel in all the dark places 
of the world. I am an expansionist all the way 
through. This nation has expanded and won’t 
contract. The South is on the eve of a great 
future, and we are to have the Nicaragua 
Canal. We will be put in touch with millions 
who are in darkness. Now is the opportunity 
for religious conquest.” 

We sttppose some people will misinter- 
pret that as favoring war as a means of 
spreading the Gospel; but the men who 
cheered Dr. Gambrell with Southern en- 
thusiasm did not mean it so. Texas 
seems to lead the Southern Baptists in 
the persons of Drs. Gambrell and Cran- 
fill, who are very able and progressive 
men. They were among the chief pro- 
moters of the successful effort to unite 
the Baptist home mission boards in a 
system of co-operation, which means, we 
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think, co-operation with the Northern 
Baptist mission work in the South. 
There is a better chance of the Northern 
and Southern Baptists uniting than there 
is of the Northern and Southern Presby- 


terians. 
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.. We have not been inclined to join 
very much in the ridicule of the present 
Poet Laureate, for he has his mild merits, 
and has never written anything very bad, 
even if he has written nothing very good. 
But that he should have perpetrated a 
poem on the relief of Mafeking which 
is metrically a confessed imitation of 
Tennyson’s “ Balaclava,” and so very bad 
in rime and sense, quite absolves us 
from further restraint. Think of such 
a verse as this written by Great Britain’s 
prize poet: 

““ As pressed the toe more near, 

Only with naked spear, 

Not knowing what to fear 

Parley or blench meant; 

Forward through shot and shell, 

While still the foremost fell, 

They with relentless yell 

Stormed his intrenchment.” 
Think of “ blench meant ” and “intrench- 
ment;” and in the next verse “ melly ” 
(melee) and “ Delhi.” It is ridiculous- 
ly bad for serious verse. 


....A society has just been formed 
in Virginia for the preservation of early 
colonial buildings and memorials. Its 
purpose is admirable. So is that of the 
bill lately introduced into Congress for 
the perpetuation and preservation of the 
archives and public records of the several 
States and Territories, and of the United 
States. This bill authorizes the Amer- 
ican Historical Association to make an 
investigation of the character and condi- 
tion of these several archives and the 
provisions for their preservation. We 
are not sure but the first office that ought 
to be established in a new Territory is 
that of Historian. What a grand thing 
it would have been if the first settlers of 
Virginia or Massachusetts or New York 
had appointed a historian and keeper of 
archives and relics. But there would 
have been a lessening of the number of 
cradles that came over on the “ May- 
flower.”’ 


....Lhe Boer Envoys have landed in 
New York, and have been officially re- 
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ceived by the Tammany Democratic 
government of the city, and have then 
gone to Washington, and have been given 
a public reception conducted almost 
wholly by the Democrats. That is as it 
should be. They came with the desire 
to secure their purpose by influenc- 
ing the coming Presidential election ; 
and that could be only through the 
party that controls the Irish vote. So 
they fell into the hands of that party, 
and necessarily make enemies of the 
other party. This is almost as bad for 
them as the discouragement that meets 
them in the collapse of their campaign in 
the Free State. 


..Mr. Andrew Carnegie contem- 
plates creating an annual prize, to be 
awarded by the Society of American 
Artists, for the best oil painting by a 
resident American artist. There is to be 
no limitation as to sex, age or subject 
matter, except that portraits will be ex- 
cluded. The amount of the prize will 
probably be $500. The other Society 
prizes are hedged by age and subject 
limits or purchase conditions, some of 
which, while tending to encourage young- 
er painters, have often given, in the 
awards, a wrong impression of relative 
merit which this additional prize will 
tend to rectify. Mr. Carnegie knows 
how to give money as well as to get it. 


..Porto Rico is still in too much 
distress to be enthusiastic over anything, 
even over the installation of Mr. Allen 
as Governor. One trouble with the is- 
land is that it has not yet learned how to 
raise its own food. It has imported 
much food, and the common people, es- 
pecially in the interior, have depended 
on bananas and cocoanuts, a crop which 
the tornado has destroyed. There is still 
great distress, and there have been many 
deaths from suffering and want in the 
interior. People cannot support life 
on coffee and sugar, which have been 
the principal products of Porto Rico. 

..The Methodist General Confer- 
ence has passed a vote expressing the 
hope that a law would be enacted in Cal- 
ifornia removing the tax from churches. 
It would be very nice for the churches, 
but we still fail to see any weight in an 
argument that the churches should be 
protected by law and not pay their share 
of its expense. 


REETGIO Us, 


Christ's Coronation-Day. 
By the Rev. Talmadge Root. 


Few will recall that Thursday, May 
24th, is the anniversary of Christ’s As- 
cension. Holy Thursday holds no 
such place in the thought and life of the 
Church as Easter or Good Friday. This 
is not strange, for in the New Testa- 
ment the Ascension receives no such 
emphasis as the Resurrection. It is not 
mentioned by Matthew, John or Mark, 
for in the best manuscripts the second 
Gospel ends abruptly at 16:8. Luke, 
in his Gospel and Acts, is our sole au- 
thority for the event. Even the allusions 
LOIN] fp he) 2047 GA Choe tee) 
are few and unemphatic in comparison 
with those to the Resurrection. 

These facts raise the question, ‘not in- 
deed as to the occurrence of the event, 
but as to its real significance. The Res- 
urrection was an event significant in it- 
self. Life beyond the grave could have 
been demonstrated only as it has been, 
by one well-attested case of rising from 
the dead. Its significance lies in the fact 
itself. Hence it is that the Gospels dwell 
with such fullness upon the details which 
convinced the disciples that the very 
body which died upon the cross lived 
again in tangible reality. 

Not such the significance of the As- 
cension! Then, it would signify Christ’s 
final departure from earth. In that case 
how can we explain: the “great joy” 
with which the disciples returned to Jeru- 
salem? Or reconcile Luke with Mat- 
thew, who not only mentions no depart- 
ure but records as Jesus’s last words: 
“Lo, I am with you all the days even 
unto the end of the world?” 

The phenomena themselves cannot 
have such literal value. The disciples 
did not, and could not, see Jesus ascend 
into heaven and take his seat at the 
right hand of God. What they did see 
was that he was “taken up” until “ 
cloud received him out of their sight.” 
“Up” is.the direction of heaven only 
symbolically, not literally. An upward- 
pointing finger every minute sweeps 
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through an are of 157, and in 12 hours 
indicates the opposite direction in ab- 
solute space. “Up” gains its signifi- 
cance from its close association with - 
moral ideas. The Ascension was a 
symbolic event. 

It is none the less important and his- 
torical. Many historical events possess 
importance not from what they were in 
themselves, but from what they sym- 
bolized. Such was the significance of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Such is the coronation of a king. 
To ascend ‘the steps of a throne and to 
be crowned with a circlet of gold do not 
in themselves confer authority! They 
have value only because custom and sen- 
timent have made them symbolize royal 
power. We remark, “ In 1625, Charles 
I ascended the throne of England,” with- 
out a thought of the actual scene, mean- 
ing that he assumed royal authority. In 
the same sense Christ “ascended,” not 
to depart from earth, but to take the 
throne of his Kingdom on earth. “ He 
sat down at the right hand of God.’. 
God’s reign does not consist in sitting 
upon a distant throne! It consists in 
omnipresent power and authority. To 
sit at his right hand means to share his 
Authority and Ommnipresence. This is 
Matthew’s interpretation: * ‘Jesus came 

saying, All authority is given 
unto Me in heaven and on earth.” 

It is impossible to perceive by the 
senses even the authority of a king. 
Therefore men seek to make it visible 
and tangible by the ceremonies of coro- 
nation. Still less can we perceive the 
spiritual authority of Christ. The more 
necessary was it that it should be im- 
pressed upon the imagination of believ- 
ers by the visible event of the Ascension. 
This was Luke’s understanding of the 
event. It was, indeed, the termination 
of knowledge of Christ “after the 
Leste sy aticl left a vivid hope of behold- 
ing him again “in like manner.” But 
the very fact that Luke places his fuller 
account not at the close of the Gospel, 
but at the commencement of Acts, re- 
ferring to the “former treatise’ in 
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which he had narrated “all that Jesus 
began both to do and to preach,” shows 
that he regarded the Ascension not as 
the termination but the real beginning 
of. Jesus’s personal leadership. 

- Sense of the present reign of the Liv- 
ing Christ is the great need of the 
Church. So soon as it is ignored, heresy 
begins. Admit that Christ is absent, and 
the claims of the Pope to be his vice- 
regent are logical, if not conclusive. Re- 
gard his reign as postponed, and our only 
hope for the victory of his cause is his 
return. But it is not so! He would 
not thus desert to the devil the world 
that he died to redeem! He has not 
abandoned his followers to suffer and toil 
alone! He walks in the midst of the 
seven golden candlesticks—not part of 
the furniture of heaven, but the churches 
that live on earth “to make disciples of 
all nations.”’ His was the ascension of 
a throne! We celebrate his Coronation 
Day! 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The Methodist General 


Conference. 
THE THIRD WEEK. 
By a Correspondent. 


THE third week closed to-day (Satur- 
day), and no man has been elected 
bishop.. The Conference has been in 
session fifteen days, and its most impor- 
tant work is yet to be done. The elec- 
tion excitement is intense and the body 
is scarcely in proper condition to attend 
to the grave matters of legislation before 
it. Vhe balloting began on Tuesday as 
soon as it was decided how many new 
bishops are needed. The motions in 
committee were for none, for one, for 
two and for four. A large majority 
voted for two, and the Conference, after 
a short but lively debate in which all 
shades of opinion were heard, accepted 
the report of the committee. 

The first ballot in these elections gener- 
ally has some surprises; but no greater 
surprise ever awaited interested candi- 
dates than the first ballot of Tuesday last 
gave. ‘There were nearly 700 votes cast, 
and 465, under the two-thirds rule, were 
necessary to a choice. Dr. Berry, editor 
of The Epworth Herald, \ed the list, 
which was a large oné, with 213 votes, 
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Prof. J. W. I. Bowen, colored, was sec- 
ond, with 211; Dr. J. W. Hamilton, often 
quoted as the colored man’s friend, was 
third, with 183 ; Dr. D. H. Moore, fourth, 
with 130; others followed with lesser 
votes, and Dr. A. J. Palmer, missionary 
secretary, was atnong them, standing 
eighth in order, with only 47 votes. 
This was the surprise of surprises, be- 
cause it was generally supposed that 
this popular New Yorker had gathered 
around him a strong and steady support. 
It was said that he had powerful friends 
who had worked untiringly in his behalf, 
and that large interests were backing 
him. It was known that some of the 
bishops were more than favorable to his 
election, and did not hesitate to mention 
his strong points whenever they had op- 
portunity. He came to the Conference 
at the head of his delegation, but his dele- 
gation, as often happens in these curious 
contests, were not united in his behalf. 
His chances were seen to be of the slen- 
derest character as soon as the vote was 
announced, and his column speedily 
melted away. It was, no doubt, a bitter 
disappointment, and no one feels dis- 
posed to do more than to point to the les- 
son which the result teaches so plainly. 
The canvass for bishops has proceeded 
about as usual. Nothing discreditable 
to the Conference or to the several candi- 
dates has been brought to view. The 
modest, unassuming man of ability and 
piety has been brought to the front in ~ 
several instances ; but on whom the honor 
is to fall does not yet appear. It was 
soon developed that the colored man— 
Bowen—was “not in it.’ His vote 
gradually declined and entirely disap- 
peared after the eighth ballot. The Con- 
ference, as a body, notwithstanding the 
resolution favorable to it which it adopt- 
ed, had no thought of carrying the mat- 
ter beyond the complimentary stage. 
The time has not yet come when such a 
thing can be done without endangering 
the integrity of the Church. The col- 
ored men are, of course, disappointed. 
They -are learning that the promises of 
their white brethren are easily: obtained, 
but reluctantly fulfilled. They have 
fully accepted the color line as it has 
been drawn, and think it should be logic- 
ally completed by the election of a col- 
ored bishop. Dr. Spellmeyer, of New- 
ark, a very successful pastor, came to the 
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front on the fifth ballot, and came within 
84 of an election on the seventh and 
eighth ballots. He was the rallying 
point for the Eastern votes, as Dr. Berry 
was for the Western, for each section is 
bound to have its share. Dr. Hamilton 
is also an Eastern man. His column has 
been a steady one, his highest point be- 
ing 287 on the tenth ballot and his low- 
est 183 on the first. He has what are 
known as good staying qualities. The 
last two ballots brought another Eastern 
man, Dr. T. B. Neeley, of Philadelphia, 
well into view; Berry, of the West, being 
first, with 296; Hamilton, second, with 
272; Neeley, third, with 235; Moore, 
fourth, with 234, and Spellmeyer, fifth, 
with 181. 

It was close to the hour of adjourn- 
ment when this ballot was announced, 
and immediately the floor was covered 
with men clamoring to be heard with 
motions to take another ballot, to ad- 
journ, to take the next ballot in 1904 and 
to postpone further balloting indefi- 
nitely. Many were tired of balloting; 
some were disappointed, and these joined 
with those who think no more bishops 
are needed in support of the latter mo- 
tion. It was laid on the table by a close 
majority, and the Conference adjourned 
to get ready for a renewal of the contest 
on Monday. 

This follows very closely the history 
of the balloting four years ago at Cleve- 
land. The two-thirds rule puts it in the 
power of a minority to prevent an elec- 
tion until the two men whose support 
is the most constant are in a position to 
be elected. It seems quite clear that the 
rule does not achieve the purpose for 
which it was designed, but invites and 
really requires combination. 

The Conference promises, after all, to 
be a progressive body. The addition of 
150 or more lay delegates would, it was 
thought, increase the conservative tend- 
ency; but that expectation seems likely 
to be disappointed. The Committee on 
Itinerancy has reported, by a large vote, 
in favor of doing away with the limitation 
of the itinerancy, leaving the bishops free 
to appoint annually as many.years in 
succession as seems to be best for church 
and minister respectively. The discus- 
sion began on Friday, on the minority re- 
port which was offered as a substitute for 
that of the majority. The minority re- 
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port proposed to allow ministers to be 
returned to the same church more than 
five years, but not more than ten, on the 
three-fourths vote of the quarterly con- 
ference representing that the pastoral 
conditions require it. Dr. Buckley, who 
in former years declared his strenuous 
opposition to the removal of the limit, 
moved to amend the substitute by strik- 
ing out the ten-year limitation. This 
was accepted on behalf of those who pre- 
sented the minority report. Whatever 
prevails, therefore, the majority or the 
minority report, a very substantial relief 
will be given to a situation that is becom- 
ing intolerable. Dr. Buckley predicts 
that if the limitation is removed the Gen- 
eral Conference will, in the course of six 
months, become “ detestable.” He be- 
lieves that the appointing power will be 
embarrassed, and heresy and other ills 
will have free course. The bishops do 
not share his forebodings, tho several 
of them prefer the minority report. This 
was attacked as introducing an element 
of discord and division into churches 
which may chance to be served by schem- 
ing pastors, or which may have obstrep- 
erous laymen. It has been generally 
assumed that the cities are most anx- 
ious for the removal of the limitation, so 
that settled pastorates can be had; but a 
leading delegate from Alabama said the 
work on circuits and changes in the rural 
districts would be helped by the pro- 
posed change. 

The paragraph in the Discipline for- 
bidding, under pains and penalties, dan- 
cing, theater-going, card-playing, etc., has 
for some years been a burning question. 
Many want it eliminated for various rea- 
sons—because it forbids acts which may 
be harmless; because it cannot be en- 


-forced in communities where other de- 


nominations do not forbid them, and be- 
cause it prevents conscientious people 
from joining Methodist churches. The 
Committee on the State of the Church 
has made a report in favor of taking out 
that part of the paragraph and transfer- 
ring it to another section, which is not 
prohibitory, but advisory, so that, if the 
report is adopted by the General Confer- 
ence, the Discipline will hereafter affec- 
tionately advise its members “ to abstain 
from, and bear their unswerving testi- 
mony against, all amusements and diver- 
sions which endanger Christian life and 
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depress the spiritual power of the 
Church.” It is declared that this must 
not be understood as waiving the 
Church’s right to call to account those 
who continue to indulge diversions which 
cannot be taken in the name of the Lord. 
This does not “let down the bars” ex- 
actly, but sufficiently relieves the situa- 
tion, perhaps. 

The Conference is clearly in an eco- 
nomical mood. It: found that it could 
not now consolidate its benevolent socie- 
ties, and so reduce the cost of adminis- 
tration, on account of legal difficulties ; 
but believing the way open to a reduc- 
tion of the force of secretaries it pro- 
ceeded to adopt a report recommending 
that there be but one executive head of 
each society with such evident determina- 
tion not to be balked that Dr. Buckley 
scarcely succeeded in getting in his 
amendment allowing an assistant cor- 
responding secretary to each of the three 
societies having now two or more co- 
ordinate corresponding secretaries. The 
Missionary Society has heretofore had 
three. As it includes both the home and 
foreign fields, and has very expensive in- 
terests, thisextreme measure seems scarce- 
ly less than absurd, and may work dis- 
astrously. The two men will be expect- 
ed to do all the office work and assist 
the conferences and canvass the Church 
generally for collections. The commit- 
tee appointed to carry out the purpose of 
the action have a report ready to present 
on Monday. It is just possible that on 
a sober second thought the Conference 
may refuse to go on with its doubtful re- 
form, but the chance is a slender one. 

Bishop McCabe, the most successful 
secretary the Church ever had in money- 
raising, was presiding when the action 
was taken. He asked the privilege of 
saying a few words on the question, but 
immediately there was a storm of 
“noes,” led by Dr. Buckley, and he was 
not allowed to say a word. This shows 
how jealous the General Conference is of 
its prerogatives. It allows the bishops 
to make suggestions in their episcopal 
address, but would quickly resent any at- 
tempt of the board or any one of them 
to influence its action on any question, 
unless it had first asked their opinion. 
They preside, and decide questions of 
parliamentary law, subject to an appeal 
to the Conference, but there their func- 
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tion ends, except that they appoint all 
special committees, unless the Conference 
orders otherwise. The bishops have to 
listen to many very free criticisms on 
episcopal conduct, some of which may 
be just and some of which are quite sure 
to be unjust; but they must hold their 
peace. Of course they are never attacked 
by name. One of them was summoned 
before the Committee on Episcopacy last 
week to explain why he had refused to 
receive a petition from the ministers of 
a district in a certain conference. The 
committee may, if it sees fit, report a 
censure to the General Conference. Sev- 
eral speakers have more than intimated 
that certain of the bishops do not attend 
strictly enough to their duties, and spend 
too much time giving lectures and lead- 
ing movements outside the Church, and 
severe reflections were made on those 
who accept large fees for dedicating 
churches. 
Cuicaco, May 19. 


we 


The General Assem- 
blies. of the Presbyte- 
rian Churches, North, 
South and Cumberland, are in session in 
St. Louis, Mo., Atlanta, Ga., and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. The great interest at- 
taches to the Assembly in St. Louis, altho 
the resignation of Professor McGiffert 
removes from its discussions one ques- 
tion about which there would almost cer- 
tainly have been a prolonged contest. 
As it is the question will come up in 
connection with the report of the New 
York Presbytery and will take the form 
of a decision as to whether the Pres- 
bytery was justified in accepting Dr. 
McGiffert’s resignation in the ‘face 
of charges of heresy. Another topic 
of discussion, different in form rather 
than in matter, will be that as to the 
revision of the standards or the adop- 
tion of a new creed. A large number 
of presbyteries have overtured the As- 
sembly for one or the other action, and 
just what will be done is not yet appar- 
ent. The selection of Dr. Charles A. 
Dickey, of Philadelphia, as moderator, 
indicates that so far as the presiding 
officer is concerned reasonable counsels 
will hold. Dr. Dickey is a man of peace, 
and while conservative in his own opin- 
ions has always been liberal toward those 
who differed from him. There is an 


The Presbyterian 
Assemblies 
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overture from the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick in regard to the procedure 
in heresy trials, calling for some change 
in the Book of Discipline on the ground 
that such trials while sometimes neces- 
sary are apt to be lengthy, arouse great 
excitement, and “ call special attention to 
the persons concerned rather than to the 
truth to be maintained.” In view of this 
the overture charges that a plan should 
be formed for simplifying and shortening 
such trials, protecting each individual in 
his just and natural rights, and making 
prominent the testimony of the Church 
to the truth. 


& 
ne The Beilage of the Munich 
Primitive Mbit hak Sh 
E Allgemeine . Zeitung, No. 
gypt 


252, reports the recent ses- 
sions of the Bavarian Royal Society, 
devoting special attention to a _note- 
worthy address of Professor Hommel, 
who could furnish further evidence for 
the singular theory which he, as early as 
1892, chiefly on mythological and linguis- 
tic grounds, had maintained—namely, 
that the Egyptian culture and civiliza- 
tion originally came from Babylonia. 
Among the new evidences, the first of an 
archeological kind as yet discovered, is 
a flat stone found in Egypt and covered 
with figures, among them a peculiarly 
shaped lion with a long serpent neck. 
The French archeologist, Leon Heuzey, 
who has made a special study of this 
find, which is now deposited in the 
Louvre, emphasizes the fact that just 
this motif has also been found on an old 
seal cylinder brought from Babylonia 
to Paris. Hommel’s chief argument is 
the practical identity of the genealogy 
of the gods common to both Babylonia 
and Egypt, the regular sequence in both 
being the heaven-ocean, the air-god, the 
earth-god, the sun, which agreement car- 
ries with it an identity in the system of 
cosmology. The identity of the names 
and ideograms in question is all the 
more certain as the agreement could 
not possibly be accidental. Hommel 
claims that the archeological finds of the 
last five years have fully confirmed his 
theory. In addition to the matter fur- 
nished by Heuzey he could cite a number 
of remarkable coincidences between 
Egyptian and Babylonian culture, the 
only question being whether this civili- 
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zation’ had. traveled via Syria and Pal- 
estine to the Nile Valley, or by East Ara- 
bia and Yemen and then down the Nile. 
In favor of the latter route the evidences 
of the discoveries of the botanist and 
traveler, ‘J: Schweinfurth, and of the 
Egyptologist, A. Wiedemann, could be 
cited, both of whom are warm adyo- 
cates of Hommel’s theory. The recent 
published reports of Ed. Glaser, the Ara- 
bian traveler, on the great frankincence 
country, Pyene or Punt, also add confir- 
mation to this view. The Beilage re- 
ports that Hommel’s address was very 
enthusiastically received. 
Td 

The Russian movement 
in Persia is quiescent, 
with more or less signs 
of revolt among those who have joined 
its ranks from the Nestorian Church. 
The whole conduct of it is so idle, so 
unspiritual, and its leaders are even so 
degraded in character that it has lost 
apparently its power upon the commu- 
nity. What the Russians are losing in 
a degree the Roman Catholics are gain- 
ing. In the mountains they are mak- 
ing special efforts, and are claiming 
great numbers of converts. In two of 
the provinces so far as can be learned 
their claims have some color of right, 
but the basis after all is about as flimsy 
as that of the Russian—intrigue and 
money. A quarrel arises in the patri- 
archal family, and by shrewd man- 
agement one side is drawn in and claimed 
as loyal to the Roman Catholic Church. 
At the same time there are held out great 
hopes of pecuniary assistance, which, 
however, do not always by any means 
materialize. The one thing that stands 
out most prominently is that the old 
Nestorian Church has lost its hold on the 
mountains as well as the plains, and as a 
living force has ceased to be. Under 
these circumstances the missionaries feel 
somewhat discouraged at being able to 
do so little themselves for the situation, ° 
especially in the mountains. So far as 
the general political influence is con-. 
cerned Russia’s movements are not as 
important in reality as they seem. The 
various railway concessions are looked 
upon as a stoppage to or postponement 
of railroad building for an indefinite pe- 
riod rather than as constituting a real 
prospect of railway extension. 


Movements in 
Persia 
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Redemption of Bonds. 


THE amount now outstanding of the 
extended two per cent. bonds of the 
funded loan of 1891, called last week 
for redemption by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is $25,364,500. These bonds 
are a part of the issues of 1870 and 
1871, which originally bore interest at 
4% per cent. They were extended at 
the rate of 2 per cent. in. 1891, and made 
redeemable at the option of the Govern- 
ment. There was a small sale of such 
bonds a few months ago at 100%, and 
the price has recently fallen a little be- 
low par. At the end of January near- 
ly all of them (or $22,917,350) were 
held by the banks and had been deposited 
to secure circulation or as security for 
deposits of public money. At the time 
of the call, however, the amount thus 
held had been reduced to a little more 
than $19,600,000. Under the terms of 
the call, interest will cease on August 
18th. Probably only a few of these 
bonds will be redeemed before August; 
and at that time there may be a need of 
money which does not exist now. The 
release of the sum represented by the 
par value of the bonds in question prom- 
ises to be timely. if it shall take place 
when currency is required for moving the 
crops. | 

The Secretary redeems these bonds— 
there are no others which fall due before 
1904—because of the growing accumu- 
lation of surplus revenue in the Treas- 
ury. For the ten and one-half months 
Gites iiscal -year . the: \sirplus. has 
amounted to more than $58,000,000. The 
monthly average for that period will 


probably be exceeded during the com-. 


ing six months. It ought to be reduced 
by the repeal of unnecessary and irri- 
tating war taxes; but there is no ground 
for hope that any of them will be re- 
pealed at the present session of Congress. 


J 
Financial Items. 


More than $4,000,000 worth of 
American locomotives were exported in 
the nine months ending with March last. 


....Lthe Audit Company of New 


York have established a branch office in 
the New York Life Building, Chicago. 
The Western Board of Control of the 
company are the following well-known 
Chicago bankers: John J. Mitchell, John 
C. Black, James B. Forgan, James H. 
Eckels and Edwin A. Potter. 


....At a meeting held last week the 
stockholders of the Morton Trust Com- 
pany elected a full board of directors, 
in accordance with the terms of the 
merger agreement for the consolidation 
of the Morton and the State Trust Com- 
panies. On the 16th inst. this Board 
elected’ Levi PP. Morton’ ~ president; 
Thomas F. Ryan, vice-president, and 
James K. Corbiere second vice-president. 
The election took place on the seventy- 
sixth birthday of Mr. Morton, and a reso- 
lution extending to him the congratula- 
tions of his associates was passed. 


....New York has lost a prominent 
merchant and a good citizen by the death 
of James M. Constable, the senior mem- 
ber of the well-known dry goods firm of 
Arnold, Constable & Co. Mr. Constable 
was born in England eighty-eight years 
ago. Hecame to this country on a pleas- 
ure trip in 1836, and decided to remain 
here. He became connected with the 
dry goods business of Aaron Arnold, 
and some time later was made a member 
of the firm. After his marriage to Mr. 
Arnold’s daughter the firm name was 
changed to Arnold, Constable & Co. Mr. 
Constable was the oldest living Director 
of the Bank of New York, and had been 
a member of the Board for 34 years. He 
was Vice-President of the Museum of 
Natural History, and a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Geographical Society, and other asso- 
ciations. In church work he was ac- 
tive, and he was identified with many 
charities. A man of fine physique, it had 
been his custom, up to the beginning of 
his last brief illness, to be in his office 
almost every day before nine o’clock in 
the morning. 


....Dividends announced: 
Mexican Northern Railway, quarterly, 1 per 
cent., payable June 2. 
Mexican Northern Railway, extra, %4 of 1 
per cent., payable June 2. 
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INSURANCE. 


An Ingenious Scheme. 


THe American Guaranty Company, 
of Chicago, capital $200,000 and surplus 
$125,155, organized 1892, offers its serv- 
ices to persons having life insurance 
premiums or assessments to meet, espe- 
cially the latter. It proposes to remove 
all trouble and risk of forfeiture by reg- 
ularly making the required payments 
without waiting to receive notice. In- 
stead of charging a simple commission 
for this agency service, the company re- 
quires a considerably larger payment, 
and in return it promises to repay to the 
party, at the end of a term of years, a 
larger sum in cash than it has received 
from him; it guarantees to “save the 
cost of insurance.” Specific periods are 
mentioned. Thus you have assessment 
obligations of, say, $25 annually, equal 
to $250 in ten years. Pay the American 
Guaranty Company $95 annually in- 
stead, for which it will assume.the $25, 
and at the end of ten years will return 
you $1,000 cash; then, instead of hav- 
ing paid out $250 you will have received 
$50 net income and your insurance will 
have been paid for; in the words of the 
proposition, “instead of this $25 obliga- 
tion being an item of expense and loss, 
it has actually been a source of profit, be- 
cause you have not only saved that $250, 
but have accumulated $50 in addition, 
besides having been relieved of the an- 
noyance of the details of looking after 
yee 

The insurance is to take care of it- 
self; the company undertakes nothing 
as to that beyond acting as medium to 
make the payments. Three illustrations 
are given, thus: Instead of paying di- 
rect to the assessment society, $25 an- 
nually for ten years, or $40 annually for 
15 years, or $50 annually for 20 years, 
pay the American Guaranty Company 
$95 or $130 or $200, and at the end of 
the respective terms receive $1,000 or 
$2,000 or $5,000 cash, irrespective of the 
insurance, as just stated. Now. the 
agency service of saving trouble and 
risk of forfeiture may have some value, 
but evidently the moving motive is what 
you are to “make.” The insurance can 
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therefore be left out of the case, and 
when the portions to be simply received 
and handed over are deducted the prop- 
osition becomes an “investment” or a 
speculative one, in these terms: In con- 
sideration of $70 annually to return 
$1,000 in Io years, or for $90 annually 
to return $2,000 in I5 years, or for $150 
annually to return $5,000 in 20 years, be- 
ing a profit of $300, of $650, or of $2,000. 

The offer is, therefore, to contract to 
borrow at 6% per cent. on the 10-year 
term, a little under 5 per cent. on the 15- 
year, and at a little over 4% on the 20- 
year, compound interest in each case. 
This is what it amounts to, the matter: 
of agency service or looking after in- 
surance premiums being obviously only 
a way of approach and-a means of con- 
fusing the mind by mixing up things. 

Now if—and please consider the big 
little word to be in large black type—the 
company can safely earn more than those 
rates, there is a smooth financial road 
open to the delightful end of eating one’s 
cake and keeping it, in other words, of 
getting life insurance for nothing and 
making good interest on an investment 
besides. There is evident reason why 
the assessment and fraternal societies. 
should enthusiastically welcome a 
scheme which promises to delay the day 
of their own demise by lapses, but the 
old line companies are also carefully men- 
tioned, and this suggests a golden vista. 
The companies might not approve, but 
they could not refuse premiums tendered 
by any agency. And if the body of men 
now carrying policies on terms of 10 to 
20 years should rush for this opportu- 
nity, how the American Guaranty Com- 
pany would revel, at least for a time! 

It is a question of faith, observe, and 
of trust. The company’s published in-. 
dorsement by banks and its arrangement 
with a trust company we pass by; its re- 
sponsibility concerns us at present less 
than its plan. It will doubtless be glad 
to send documents on request, and there 
is no charge for this advertisement. Nor 
do we express any opinion, save this: 
That, if the scheme is to be trusted as. 
offered, there will be no more excuse for 
grumbling about the cost of life insur- 


ance. 
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Congress : 
June 11th, the Republican 


members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will frame a bill for a reduction 
of the war taxes, the House having au- 
thorized the committee to sit for that pur- 
pose after adjournment. The Army 
Reorganization bill cannot become a law 
at this session, but there will be an at- 
tempt to pass that part of it which makes 
General Miles a Lieutenant-General and 
Adjutant-General Corbin a Major-Gen- 
eral. The House Committee on Military 
Affairs has reported favorably the bill for 
the abolition of the army “canteen.” It 
forbids the sale of beer or any intoxicat- 
ing liquor, not only at any post exchange 
or “ canteen,” but also in any of the Gov- 
ernment’s public buildings. ‘The enact- 
ment of it would prohibit the sale of beer 
in the Capitol restaurants. Senator 
Spooner spoke at length in support of his 
pending resolution, which intrusts the 
government of the Philippines to the 
President until Congress shall otherwise 
determine. In the course of his remarks 


he defined the Republican policy, saying 


that when the Filipinos should have be- 
come able to maintain an autonomous 
government, the American people would 
give it to them. Mr. Morgan, on the 
Democratic side, supported in general the 
Republican position concerning the is- 
lands, and commended the President, but 
opposed the resolution on the ground 
that it placed too much power in the 
President’s hands. During Mr. Spoon- 
er’s speech there was a sharp passage be- 
tween him and Mr. Hale, the latter point- 
ing to the Cuban postal frauds as a 
natural result of an attempt to govern 


probably begin on or about 


withdrawn from the island. He had a 
very grave suspicion, he said, that the 
pledge to give Cuba independence would 
not be kept. In reply Mr. Spooner ear- 
nestly defended the honor of the nation. 


The Senate has de- 
clined to consider at 
this session of Congress 
the Nicaragua Canal bill that was passed 
in the House by a vote of six to one. 
When Mr. Morgan asked last week that 
it be taken up, there was objection, on the 
ground that it would displace the pend- 
ing resolution concerning. the govern- 
ment of the Philippines; and a call for 
the yeas and nays disclosed the defeat of 
his motion by a vote of 21 to 28. Three 
Democrats—Caffery, Lindsay and Vest 
—were counted with the Republicans in 
the negative, and eight Republicans 
voted on the other side with the Demo- 
crats and Populists. It is reasonable to 
suppose that a majority of the Senators 
were unwilling, while the new canal 
treaty with Great Britain was still pend- 
ing, to pass a bill which violates both 
that treaty and the old one which it is 
designed to supersede, or to select a route 
before the submission of a report by the 
Canal Commission ; but Senator Morgan, 
disappointed and angry, has suggested 
another explanation of the Senate’s 
course. Addressing the Senate four 
days later, he asserted that the passage of 
the bill had been prevented by the in- 
fluence of the combined transcontinental 
railroad companies, the Panama Canal 
Company, and other canal companies 
holding concessions from Nicaragua. 
Even the Colombian reyolution now in 
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progress, he declared, had been fomented 
by these canal corporations, which had 
conspired to control the canal routes and 
had violated the criminal laws. He de- 
nounced, with much bitterness, the Pan- 
ama Company. The Government, he 
said, had been “badgered and cuffed 
about” by it, and did not dare to assert 
its rights because a Presidential election 
was near at hand. His words war- 
ranted the inference that in his opinion 
money had been used to prevent a con- 
sideration of the bill in the Senate. “ The 
President,” he said, ‘is in the hands of 
his friends, and his friends are the en- 
emies of the canal.” The bill would not 
be passed, he continued, so long as two 
Senators (whom he did not name) 
should be controlled by a determination 
to retain the great canal and railroad 
combination as a source of Republican 
revenue for the campaign. 
ah 


The great movement of 
miners from our Pacific 
Coast cities to Cape Nome 
is now at its hight. It began in the last 
days of April, and at that time there were 
a great many strangers in Seattle waiting 
for passage northward. All the room in 
the steamships which were to sail in May 
had already been engaged. Two weeks 
later 5,000 men had sailed and passage 
for 7,000 more had been taken. There 
were then twenty-one steamers and thir- 
ty-two sailing craft with near dates as- 
signed for departure. Many have taken 
ship at San Francisco and other ports; 
for example, on the 26th inst., 1,000 sailed 
from San Francisco in two steamships. 
Great quantities of freight have been for- 
warded to the beach of golden sands, and 
much valuable mining machinery is in- 
cluded ; for capital is easily drawn to Cape 
Nome, because the marvelous diggings 
are so accessible by water and are wholly 
in the territory of the United States. 
About 2,500 miners remained on the 
beach through last winter, and there will 
be ten times as many on that coast three 
months hence. The deposits of gold are 
found along the creeks and gulches and 
over a large area of land near the coast, 
as well as on the beach, which has been 
tested for a stretch of sixty miles with 
good results. A conflict is predicted be- 
tween the beach miners and the dredging 
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boats, because the suction pumps of the 
latter draw away the sand which lies near 
low water mark. Three of the six orig- 
inal miners on the beach were Swedish 
Lutheran missionaries, who had been la- 
boring in Alaska for some years. One of 
these, the Rev. Matthew M. Anderson, is 
now said to be the richest miner in the 
coast district. He owns two claims on 
Anvil Creek so rich that $16,000 was 
taken from them by primitive methods in 
twenty-two days. Seven acres of lots in 
the heart of Nome City also belong to 
him. He was sent to the Alaska mission 
field from Minnesota, and his salary was 
$275 a year. It has been found that the 
sands on the opposite Siberian coast are 
also rich in gold; and a syndicate has ob- 
tained from Russia a concession which 
grants exclusive mining privileges on 
several hundred miles of Siberian beach 
hee of Bering Strait. 
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There was almost contin- 
uous riot in the streets of 
St. Louis last week; the 
car tracks were obstructed, cars were 
wrecked by dynamite, and several men 
were killed. Women who had ventured 
to ride in the cars were driven from 
them and assaulted by other women who 
were in sympathy with the strikers. A 
special policeman, named McCrea, was 
fatally shot while guarding a motorman 
on his car. A shot from the revolver of 
a non-union conductor, who was defend- 
ing himself against a mob, killed Martin 
Zika, a peaceful citizen standing by the 
door of his house. Harry Potts, a strik- 
ing motorman, was killed by a policeman. 
who was repelling an attack upon the car 
which he was guarding. Governor 
Stephens (Democrat) asserts that the 
riots are caused by “a coterie of Dem- 
ocratic politicians ” to gain some advan- 
tage in the local elections. Ex-Governor 
Stone (Democrat) has been retained by 
the strikers to represent them in the in- 
junction proceedings. Thus far there 
have been more than 200 arrests, but 
nearly all of the accused men have been 
discharged by the police magistrates. 
The similar strike of the railway em- 
ployees in,Berlin (Germany) last week 
was also the cause of great disorder, the 
cars and the police having been attacked 
by mobs. The men demanded a reduc- 
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tion of hours, an increase of the mini- 
mum monthly pay to 90 marks (about 
$21.40), and an annual addition of: 5 
marks for eight years to come. A set- 
tlement was reached, the company con- 
ceding a reduction of hours, with a yearly 
increase of pay, and the establishment of 
a pension fund; but the courts are pun- 
ishing those who broke the laws. In 
this country, on the other hand, the strik- 
ers arrested at the Croton ‘Dam were ac- 
quitted last week, and at once they cele- 
brated their good fortune by a public 
parade. A committee of the New York 
Social Reform Club recommends that 
an attempt be made to obtain State and 
National legislation providing for jury 
trials in cases where persons are charged 
with violating an injunction by acts for 
which they might be indicted, and mak- 
ing injunctions void which forbid the 
lawful use of the highway or lawful com- 
bination to advance joint interests. The 
Industrial Commission in a long report 
on labor legislation suggests certain limi- 
tations of the use of injunctions. It also 
recommends uniform legislation in all the 
States concerning the employment of 
minors, the length of the work day, the 
protection of employees,-and kindred 
questions. The right of a non-union 
workman to be employed and protected 
should be preserved, the Commission 
says, but every facility should be given 
to labor to organize if it desires to do so. 
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As a result of the investi- 
gation in Havana, Mr. 
Rathbone, Director-Gener- 
al of Posts, has been suspended and is un- 
der surveillance. The inspectors have 
found “ an almost incredible lack of order 
and system ” in the postal service. Rath- 
bone is said to have spent large sums in 
entertainments and to have approved very 
extravagant charges of Neely for travel- 
ing expenses. A rumor having been pub- 
lished that corruption and fraud had been 
discovered in the Cuban customs service, 
General* Wood declares that it has no 
foundation in fact, and that he has full 
confidence in Collector Bliss. There is to 
be an investigation concerning the con- 
struction of the belt railroad, six miles 
long, in the suburbs of Havana, at a cost 
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of $342,000, which appears to have been ' 
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excessive. Neely was arrested again last 
week, in New York, on the charge that he 
embezzled $45,375 of postal funds during 
the first four months of the present year. 
Being unable to furnish the bail required, 
$50,000, he was placed in jail. His coun- 
sel has been arguing, before committees 
in Washington, against the proposed ex- 
tradition bill, and before Governor Roose- 
velt against the surrender of his client for 
trial in Cuba. He asserts that there is no 
law for the punishment of Cuban civil 
officers so accused, if they are arrested in 
the United States. The bill applying the 
extradition laws to Cuba has been passed 
in the House. The Senate has voted for 
an investigation of the North American 
Trust Company (the Government’s fiscal 
agent on the island), and has passed a 
resolution for an investigation of all the 
Cuban receipts and expenditures. Mr. 
Platt, chairman of the committee by 
which the inquiry will be made, addressed 
the Senate at length in defense of the ad- 
ministration, saying that the facts had 
been brought to light by the Government 
itself, which, through the agency of Post- 
master-General Smith, Secretary Root 
and General Wood, had promptly under- 
taken a searching investigation and was 
pursuing the guilty. He read the in- 
structions given by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, which were that the inquiry must be 
comprehensive, minute and unsparing. 
This action and the prosecution of the 
cuilty, they continued, had been ordered 
by the President, who was “ deeply 
shocked .by this shameful betrayal of 
trust.” Mr. Platt deprecated any attempt 
to make a partisan use of the scandal. As 
there had been sttch an attempt, he 
thought the Senate should investigate, al- 
tho the people, in his opinion, would be 
willing to leave the whole matter to the 
President. Mr. Bacon severely criticised 
the official report of expenditures in Cuba, 
especially the large salary list, and _ re- 
marked that the tariff on railway material 
had been made very low by Mr. Robert P. 
Porter, who afterward became connected 
with the Cuban railway syndicate. It is 
shown that less than 17 per cent. of the 
employees in the Cuban postal, customs 
and engineerine departments are Ameri- 
cans; in the customs service 98 per cent. 
are Cubans, and more than 200 men of 
this nationality have been dismissed for 
frauds of one kind or another. 
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The reports from the Philip- 
pines consist of a combina- 
tion of stories of insurrec- 
tion, surrender, flight, conscription and 
general disturbance. | Two companies, 
with 7 officers and 163 men, at Tarlac, 
sent in the first voluntary surrender of a 
complete organization that has taken 
place, and this is regarded as significant 
and important. The Moros of Min- 
danao have been trying their old time 
brigandage, but seem to be yielding to 
superior force. Manila is crowded with 
natives fleeing from the efforts of the 
insurgents to increase their forces by 
conscription, and on every hand come re- 
ports of robbery and outrage at the hands 
of roving insurgents and bandits. Agui- 
naldo, so far as can be learned, is still on 
the run, tho whither it is not so easy to 
say. At one time the American troops 
were within easy reach of him, but they 
had become exhausted with the continued 
chase, and were obliged to rest, giving 
him time for another escape. At the 
same time Filipino bulletins continue to 
be sent out charging the American troops 
with firing on inoffensive citizens, pil- 
laging private houses, and even losing as 
many as 500 in a battle, which occurred 
about a month ago, when the total Ameri- 
can loss was about 20 in killed and 
wounded. In view of the charges made 
against some American officers, especially 
General Funston, of summary execution 
of natives, investigation has been made, 
and it appears that the natives so exe- 
cuted were caught in the very act of mur- 
dering bound Macabebe scouts, and sim- 
ilar results followed the investigation of 
all these varied charges. 
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Notwithstanding the general 
feeling against political agita- 
tion during the Exposition, some 
of the French leaders have been persist- 
ent in their efforts to overthrow the Cabi- 
net. Following upon the Nationalist 
victories in Paris there appeared to be a 
general belief that a change would come, 
and M.-Meline busied himself about ar- 
ranging for a successor to Premier Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, even nominating M. 
Constans, the present French ambassador 
to Constantinople, for the place. This 
movement had additional support in a 
revival of gossip, for it seems to have 
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been really little more, in regard to the 
Dreyfus case.° Some one of the secret 
police agents brought testimony of a | 
proposition from an agent of the Minis- 
ter of the Interior to a man to accept a 
sum of money for his testimony in the 
Dreyfus matter. The thing was investi- 
gated, with the result that the whole Bu- 
reau of Information was suppressed. 
General de Gallifet made most vigorous 
defense of his own action, declaring that 
the Dreyfus matter was closed, and that 
there was no reason why it should be 
brought out again. Still it served to ex- 
cite popular feeling, and when the Cham- 
ber of Deputies met on the 22d, ex- 
Premier Ribot attacked the policy of the 
Cabinet sharply. To the surprise of 
every one, Paul Cassagnac, on behalf of 
the Nationalists, refused to interpellate 
the Government, claiming that its con- 
tinuance, presumably its mistakes, was 
too useful, and that it was better to let 
it go on blundering until the Nationalists 
could find a leader to attack it. In this 
connection he intimated that such a 
leader was soon to be found, tho he has 
not as yet made his appearance. The 
result was that the Government was sup- 
ported, and has a new lease of life. In 
an address on the general policy of the 
Government the Premier acknowledged 
that the Paris elections had been a re- 
buff for the Republican idea, which, how- — 
ever, had been strongly supported by the 
electors of the provinces. The National- 
ists, he claimed, would not prove to be a 
permanent party. He announced that he 
would ask the Chamber to vote a law 
dealing with religious associations, that 
vested properties might not be allowed 
to swell and furnish the adversaries of 
the republic with their war funds. He 
also presented as part of his program 
laws for education, direct taxation and 
workingmen’s pensions. 
wt 


A new illustration of the 
decadence of parliamentary 
rule in Europe is furnished 
in Italy. After six weeks’ recess the 
Italian deputies met on May 15th. The 
first question before them was the min- 
utes of the preceding session, at which a 
series of amendments had been passed 
calculated to empower the President to 
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Socialists had signalized their disap- 
proval by abandoning the hall, leaving, 
however, a sufficient number to carry the 
amendments. On reassembling the So- 
cialist leader announced his absolute re- 
fusal to recognize the amendments, and 
his determination to oppose their applica- 
tion by every legal means or, if necessary, 
by violence. The more moderate oppo- 
nents proposed a committee to consider 
the question, but the Socialists refused 
even any discussion on the new rules. 
The Premier, General Pelloux, an- 
nounced the determination of the Govern- 
ment to uphold the new rules, and the 
President attempted to put to the House 
the minutes. Thereupon commenced a 
scene rivaling the worst that has ever 
been seen in Paris or Vienna. The So- 
cialist members commenced an uproar, 
beating desks, shouting and singing in 
chorus a revolutionary workingmen’s 
hymn. After suspension for an hour 
another attempt was made to carry on 
the session, which was finally adjourned 
amid a din which made it almost impos- 
sible for the President to be heard. The 
next day, recognizing the absolute im- 
possibility of any conduct of business on 
such a basis, King Humbert signed a de- 
cree adjourning -Parliament, and two 
days later called for a general election of 
the Chamber of Deputies to take place on 
June 3d, the new Parliament to assemble 
on June 16th. Whether the remedy will 
not be even worse than the disease is 
questioned by many, as the increasing 
power of the Socialists is expected to re- 
sult in enlarged Socialist representation 
in the House. Should this be the case, 
it is impossible to forecast the result, so 
bitter is the feeling throughout the coun- 


try against the Government as incompe- » 


tent to meet the crisis in the country, so- 
cial and financial. 
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Under the plea of regard 
for the public health, the 
German Reichstag has 
passed a high protection measure, ex- 
cluding American canned meats, and 
made the introduction of fresh meat as 
difficult as possible. After months of 
discussion and bitter parliamentary con- 
tests between the Agrarians, or landed 
nobility, on one side, and the representa- 
tives of the laboring classes on the other, 
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with the Government seeking a com- 
promise .between the two, the German 
Meat bill was passed by a vote of 163 to 
123. It allows fresh meat to come in 
whole, or, in certain cases, in half car- 
cases, and prepared meat only when it is 
proved innocuous, which is held to be 
impossible in the case of consignments 
of salt meat under four kilograms in 
weight. This is to continue until De- 
cember 31st, 1903, when the whole mat- 
ter will be either regulated by fresh leg- 
islation, or continued on the present basis. 
The absurdity of the public health plea 
is evident from the statement that the 
Imperial Court has been in the habit of 
consuming over 1,500 three or four pound 
cans of. Amercian ox tongues annually. 
The real significance lies in the deter- 
mination of the Agrarian party, includ- 
ing the larger part of the landed nobil- 
ity, and thus essentially conservative, to 
compel the Government to yield to its 
claims in order to carry the schemes for 
military and especially naval develop- 
ment. American meats, especially 
canned corn beef, are very popular, and 
German meats have suffered. ‘The es- 
tates are to a considerable degree devoted 
to stock raising, ‘and the nobility find 
their revenues in danger for the benefit 
of American packers. It is for them in 
a degree at least a measure of self de- 
fense; they have measured their Amer- 
ican rivals, have come to the con- 
clusion that they do not need to fear 
them, and have dragooned the Parliament 
and Government into doing as they wish. 
It remains to be seen what action Amer- 
ica will take. Her silence by no means 
necessarily implies acquiescence. 
od 


General Roberts’s main 
army has crossed the 
Vaal at three different 
points, and is within 50 miles of Johan- 
nesburg, and only 77 miles from Pretoria. 
The passage of the Vaal was accom- 
plished with very little of opposition, 
the casualties being almost nothing. So 
close were General French’s troops to 
the Boers as they withdrew across the 
railroad bridge at Vereeniging that their 
efforts to destroy the bridge were only 
partially successful. They succeeded in 
blowing up the nothern span, but the rest 
remained intact. The Boers also failed 
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in their efforts to destroy the coal mines 
on both sides of the Vaal, a matter of 
very considerable importance to the Brit- 
ish, as from these mines comes largely 
the supply for the whole of Cape Colony. 
The crossing of the Vaal does not mean 
that the entire section of the Orange 
Free State is now in the hands of the 
British, for a few of the provinces, espe- 
cially in the region of Heilbron, Vrede 
and Harrismith, are still occupied by the 
Boer troops. Heilbron was taken by the 
British troops but afterward left, as its 
ocupation was not deemed essential to 
the advance. So nearly surrounded, how- 
ever, are these sections that on every 
hand the farmers are seen trekking 
northward as fast as possible. Reports 
have been spread on every hand that the 
British will destroy all farms and treat 
brutally everybody that they find, and it 
is only by experience that the contrary 
is being learned. Westward the coun- 
try is entirely clear, and Colonel, now 
Major-General, Baden-Powell, is perfect- 
ly free to make his connections with 
General Roberts as rapidly as possible. 
It appears that the Canadian contingent 
from the north had advanced so close 
to Mafeking that it was of material as- 
sistance to the special relief expedition 
from the south. From General Buller 
there is no special news, except that slow- 
ly but surely he is pressing the Boers 
before him. As to what will be done in 
the Transvaal opinions vary greatly. 
There are reports that heavy fortifica- 
tions are being thrown up in the vicinity 
of Potchefstrom,. where the country is 
such.as to make defense very easy; but 
with the enormous forces of the British 
army, able to outflank the Boers at every 
point, it is thought that there will scarce- 
ly be any persistent effort to defend even 
Johannesburg. The fear on every hand 
is that the Boers in their bitterness will 
destroy all the mines and thus inflict a 
terrible loss upon the capitalists, to whom 
they attribute their woes. The Volksraad 
met in Pretoria but under circumstances 
of peculiar gloom. A large number of 
the seats were empty, their occupants 
having fallen in the war, and the steady, 
almost uninterrupted advance of the 
British troops made it evident to any one 
that resistance was absolutely useless. 
There have been reports of propositions 
for peace, but the British recognize only 
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unconditional surrender, and that is too 
bitter for the Boer leaders, even tho they 
recognize the uselessness of resistance. 
The talk about retiring to Lydenburg has 
changed on account of the difficulty of 
provisioning that section, and just what 
will be done is by no means evident. 
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We have’ mentioned 
briefly the discoveries 
of Mycenzan antiqui- 
ties lately made in Crete by Mr. Arthu1 
J. Evans, who had several years ago an- 
nounced the discovery of a form of writ- 
ing previously unknown, which appeared 
to be found on small seal stones from 
Crete. We now have a very interesting 
account in The Atheneum of May togth 
of Mr. Evans’s work. After great diffi- 
culty he procured permission to excavate 
in the ruins of the ancient city of Cynos- 
sus, the capital where reigned the fabu- 
lous but very likely historical Minos and 
Deedalus, where was the traditional cen- 
ter of the early Cretan civilization. The 
results have more than confirmed his 
most sanguine hopes. He found there a 
palace of Mycenzan kings of perhaps 
1300 or 1400 B. C. Nothing of that age 
previously found in Mycenz excels the 
fresco painting and stone carving. The 
royal bathroom, with its central throne, is 
preserved like a piece of Pompeii, and 
shows a luxury unknown to Mycenz it- 
self. But the most important discovery 
is that of a number of clay tablets with 
the ancient Mycenzan writing. The in- 
scriptions are in a character which is 
neither Babylonian nor Egyptian nor 
Hittite nor Cypriote nor Phenician, and 
they prove that a literary culture of in- 
digenous production existed in Crete at 
that early period. The characters read 
from left to right and not boustrophedon 
like the Hittite, and they are less pictorial 
and more hieratic than the latter. It is 
too soon to express any detailed views as 
to the affinities of this Mycenzan script, 
but it suggests comparisons with forms 
of the Cypriote syllabary, as well as with 
the Lycian and Carian characters. Mr. 
Evans suspects that many of them refer 
to palace accounts. The fact that they 
are clay tablets itself proves a relation to 
Babylonian culture. This will open a 
new field of study and throw new light 
on the history of writing. 
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The Election of Senators by the People. 


By the Hon. William A _ Harris, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM KANSAS. 


O one can doubt the overwhelming 
character of the demand for pop- 
ular elections for senators. It is 

a demand which has been gradually 
growing and with cumulative force for 
more than fifty years. It cannot be con- 
sidered a spasmodic or temporary whim, 
but an earnest and profound conviction 
based upon changes in both the manner 
and the results of our elections. ‘Thirty- 
four States have acted officially through 


their legislators in advocating this meas-- 


ure, more than enough to ratify the 
amendment if passed. 

It is, of course, easy to understand 
why the framers of the Constitution 
should have adopted the method of elec- 
- tion found in the Constitution. The 
principal contest was as to equality of 
representation of all the States. That 
being obtained after a considerable strug- 
gle, they were comparatively indifferent 
as to the means or manner of election 
and very naturally fell into the plan 
which had largely been in vogue, both in 
the confederacy and under the old co- 
lonial governments, which was to em- 
power the legislators to select candidates 
and officers of every sort. In all these 
matters we have gradually enlarged the 
rights of the people and the extent of 
their participation in public affairs, re- 
stricting and reducing the powers of 
representative bodies like State legisla- 
tures. 

There has also come upon the scene a 
new power. Legislative carelessness 
combined with judicial casuistry has 
produced a new class of citizens endowed 
with no feelings or desires but of the 
most selfish character, with all the rights 
of citizens and a thousand times the 
power of any private citizen. The mani- 
fest influence of great corporations with 
the action of legislatures in the election 
of senators has been widespread and de- 
plorable in every direction. It has nat- 
urally caused a desire on the part of the 
people to minimize this influence as much 
as possible. It is also apparent that the 


action of the State legislatures in their 
legitimate sphere and function as makers 
of laws for the States has often been 
materially and disastrously interfered 
with by the contention and delay growing 
out of the election of senators. ‘This can 
easily be avoided by relieving them of 
that duty. 

The question finally reduces itself to 
the proposition found in the homely wis- 
dom of Poor Richard’s Almanac, “If 
you want a thing properly done, do it 
yourself; if not, trust it to some one 
else.” The principle of indirect legisla- 
tion is a false and pernicious one. It 
has~been condemned by all the ablest 
writers on representative government. 
The actual sovereignty is in the people 
themselves. The intelligence and infor- 
mation of the great mass. of the people 
have advanced until they are fully equal 
to any demand which may be made upon 
them. The legislatures, as a rule, how- 
ever it may have been at the time the 
Constitution was made, are not now su- 
perior in intelligence or means of infor- 
mation to the great mass of the people. 
It is absolutely necessary that a greater 
degree of responsibility should attach it- 
self to the office of senator. At present 
the constituency of a senator changes at 
least every two years. He is responsible 
neither to the people nor to the legisla- 
ture which has gone out of existence. 
He should be brought more closely in 
touch with the great masses of the people, 
who should have greater liberty of choice 
in his selection. 

The only serious argument which can 
be brought against the measure is that 
possibly difficult contested election cases 
may arise when the popular vote of a 
whole State has to be considered. There 
is no perfect system available in these 
matters, but undoubtedly great evils will 
be minimized and the objection alluded 
to is not more difficult of solution than 
many of the cases that now frequently 
confront us. The greater the area over 
which the action of the people is carried 
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the less frequent are contests. It is no- 
ticeable that while elections in congres- 
sional districts are frequently contested, 
few contests in the cases of a congress- 
man-at-large have ever occurred. 


The Independent 


Such, very briefly stated, are some 
of the reasons which impel me to give 
every possible support to the change re- 
ferred to. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Election of Senators by Popular Vote 
By the Hon. William E. Chandler, 


UnitTEp STaTEs SENATOR FROM NEw HAMPSHIRE 


HERE are several weighty, and, 
as it seems to me, decisive objec- 
tions to submitting to the States 

an amendment to the Constitution pro- 
viding for the election of United States 
Senators by a direct vote of the people. 

‘I am opposed to taking this step be- 
cause I believe it will weaken rather 
than strengthen the structure of our 
Government, and: because it will inevi- 
tably lead ‘to. the demand “for? other 
amendments which it does not seem de- 
sirable to adopt. 

The change is really the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution which, if 
adopted, would require a change in our 
form: \-of “government. Che > first “'ten 
amendments, which were adopted all at 
once and immediately after 1788, are a 
bill oft rights and merely negative. The 
Twelfth Amendment provided that in the 
Electoral College the electors shall des- 
ignate the person for whom they vote 
for President and the person for whom 
they vote Wi tor > Vice-Presidentaay fine 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments abolished slavery, declared 
the equality of citizens and established 
manhood suffrage without regard to 
color. None of these amendments, cov- 
ering a period of more than a hundred 
and twelve years, involved any change 
in the form of our Government. We 
should not make such a change for any 
slight or inadequate cause. -Macaulay 
has said, “ Never remove an anomaly 
because it is an anomaly ; never innovate 
except when some grievance is felt.” 
But there is no anomaly in that provision 
of the Constitution which provides that 
the political entities known as States 
shall choose Senators through legisla- 
. tures elected by the people, and there is 
no grievance which requires the remedy 
proposed. Has it ever been shown that 


our country suffers in the slightest de- 
gree by the method of choosing Sena- 
tors through the State legislators, as 
compared with their choice by a political 
convention ? 

If it can be shown, as it undoubted- 
ly can, that thete is corruption in State 
legislatures, it 1s an evil which cannot 
be cured by transferring their functions 
as to the election of Senators to a nom- 
inating convention.- You cannot abolish 
corruption in that way, you simply give 
it another and a larger field. The legis- 
latures are composed of the chosen men 
of the State. They are elected to pre- 
serve its liberties, to levy its taxes,andthe 
wholecontrolof the Government is placed 
in their hands. They are much less like- 
ly to be corrupted than the delegates to 
a convention who may meet in the morn- 
ing and go home,in the afternoon. It 
will be comparatively easy to corrupt 
them by preparations beforehand, and al- 
most impossible to detect it when it oc- 
curs. This is an important objection to 
the proposed change. 

Another objection is the absolute im- 
possibility of investigating a contested 
election, if committed to the whole peo- 
ple of a State. Suppose that a Senator 
is elected by 1,000 or by 100 majority in 
the State of New York with 800,000 
votes, and there is reason to believe that 
very rich men or a rich corporation 
bought his election, it would be practical- 
ly impossible to apply any remedy what-. 
ever. At present the Senate goes no 


further than to see whether the lawful— 


Legislature without corruption or in- 
timidation chose a Senator, and the diffi- 
culties in the way of making such an in- 
quiry are sufficiently great. But com- 
pel the Senate to go behind the returns 
in contested elections by popular vote and © 
the task will be insuperable. 
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If Senators are to be elected by direct 
vote of the people, it will create a nat- 
ural and just demand for the election of 
President and Vice-President by the peo- 
ple. This will inevitably lead to a de- 
mand for a Federal election law. It will 
be unreasonable for the States to expect 
to continue to prescribe the qualifications 
of voters, enlarging the suffrage in one 
State and restricting it in another. Con- 
gress must then prescribe the qualifica- 
tions for voters in the several States and 
enact a law providing for registering 
such voters, calling and holding the elec- 
tions and certifying the results by na- 
tional election officials in all the States 
of the Union. The demand for such 
supreme and uniform Federal election 
laws will be just, and compliance with it 
will be inevitable. [ am opposed to tak- 
ing the first step unless we are prepared 
to take all the steps. 

It is asserted by some who advocate 
this amendment that its adoption is nec- 
essary to show that we trust the people. 
But it may be said that the framers of the 
Constitution did not distrust the delib- 
erate and persistent judgment of the peo- 
ple; they only dreaded the injurious ef- 
fects of a sudden temper of the ‘people, 
and thought that the Constitution should 
contain safeguards which would give 
time for the sober second thought to 
operate. They provided, therefore, that 
the President and Vice-President should 
be elected for four years by electoral 
‘colleges in the States, chosen as the 
legislatures might think best.. In the 
process of time each State came to 
choose its electors by the people, but the 
Constitution has not been changed, and, 
so far as the Constitution is concerned, 
there need be no popular election for 
President; the legislators might choose 
the electors. Then, after providing for 
the electoral college, the framers of the 
Constitution determined: that Senators 
should be elected for six years by the 
legislatures, that the Federal judges 
should be appointed by the President and 
Senate, and hold their offices for life, 
and that only representatives in Congress 
should be chosen by the people every two 
years. If it shows an undue distrust of 
the people to adhere to the method thus 
provided for electing Senators, why 
should we not choose President, Vice- 
President, judges, and all Federal offi- 


cials by the people, and choose them all 
for two years only? I do not think it 
indicates that we distrust the people 
when we stand upon the Constitution of 
the fathers, who wisely guarded against 
mutability in legislation and sudden 
changes in the Government. I am un- 
able to see how we are to begin to tear 
down these barriers and then stop. The 
system of electing judges by the people 
has been adopted in many States, yet the 
judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and all other Federal 
judges are appointed and hold office for 
life. If an amendment were to be pro- 
posed for the election by the people of the 
Federal judges, would it not be as good 
an argument to say to the opposer of 
such an amendment, “ You distrust the 
people,” as it is to say that it implies.a 
distrust of the people to oppose the rad- 
ical change which is now suggested in the 
proposition to elect United States Sen- 
ators by the people? 

Senator Hoar has brought forward 
another and important objection to the 
proposed change. The Constitution now 
provides for amendments to that instru- 
ment, such as two-thirds of the Congress 
may propose, and three-fourths of the 
egislatures may adopt. Such amend- 
ments may be made without limit except 
in one particular. No State can by a 
Constitutional amendment be deprived of 
its equal representation in the Senate. 
Senator Hoar’s point is that when the 
great States consented in the beginning 
to make this agreement, that the small 
States should have two Senators equally 
with every large State, they made it in 
view of the requirement that the two 
Senators from each small State should 
not be chosen by the people, but should 
be elected by the conservative method by 
the legislatures of those States. “If the 
method of electing Senators is changed 
to an election by popular vote, will not 
the great States agitate for a change 
which will destroy this equality of rep- 
resentation? Tho technically the Con- 
stitution cannot be changed in this re- 
spect,there would be great equity in the 
demand of the large States that they 
should have a representation based on 
their population. Will a State with a 
million of voters be willing to be kept on 
an equality with a State having but ten 
thousand? Say to the large States, says 
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Senator Hoar, that they must change 
the method of electing Senators pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, and do you 
not leave open to them a door for saying 
that as this provision of the Constitution 
has been changed the obligation which 
was coupled with it as to equality of 
States is abrogated also? And if the 
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Senate is to become merely a second 
House of Representatives based on pop- 
ular vote, must not the ratio of repre- 
sentation be based on the same fact? 
This is a strong objection to the innova- 
tion, and if the small States wish to pre- 
serve their equality of representation in 
the Senate they must resist it. 
WasuinctTon, D C. 


The Armaments of the United Kingdom. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P. 


SHORT ARTICLE for America 
Ve on British needs in the matter of 

armaments must necessarily be 
general. 


NAVY. 


The first requirement of the British 
Empire is the maintenance of her fleet 
on such a scale as to provide security 
against any probable attack and to de- 
feat the prospect of the creation of coali- 
tions (such as might otherwise easily be 
brought together) by rendering the is- 
sue of a war at least doubtful. The se- 
curity of British trade in war cannot be 
completely attained even by the preser- 
vation of the command of the sea. The 
command of the sea in a great war of 
the future would never be likely to be 
more complete than it was between 
Pratalgar and 1814, eandy yelsevene at 
that time British commerce was subject 
to considerable attack. While much 
may be done to prevent the insurance 
rates on British ships in a naval war be- 
coming prohibitive by the patrol of the 
great sea routes by cruisers, it is obvious 
that no precautions will prevent the rate 
rising and an advantage being given to 
neutral shipping. As _ regards battle 
ships, however, the British fleet may be 
regarded as being on an equality with 
the fleets of the Powers which might 
conceivably combine against us, count- 
ing the United States as likely to be a 
friendly neutral, and Japan and Italy as 
likely to be neutral in the early stages of 
such a war. 

_ To continue to hold her present rela- 
tive position is the best that can well 
be hoped for in this naval respect as re- 
gards the prospects of my country; and 


it costs us thirty million pounds sterling 
a year at home, and about a million 
(very roughly speaking) for India and 
Colonial funds, to attain this end. 


ARMY. 


When we come to Army matters the 
problem is much more complex. We 
have to provide an army for India, the 
garrisons of our coaling stations, and a 
striking army which might bring to an 
end a naval war by delivering a blow at 
the over-sea possessions of our enemy. 
It will be noticed that I do not include 
in the military requirements of the Brit- 
ish Empire a defense army for home 
service. The true protection of the 
shores of England against invasion lies 
in the command of the sea. Shipping 
could not be brought together for an in- 
vasion, nor could the covering fleet to 
protect that shipping be concentrated 
in enemy’s ports without our becoming 
aware of the preparation that was made 
and being in a position to defeat it by 
naval means. A proper organization 
of land or military forces for home de- 
fence is, however, valuable both for the 
purpose of discouraging small dashes 
at our capital, and also for the purpose 
of preventing such invasion panic in the 
public mind as might affect our naval 
policy and prevent the most effective use 
of the fleet—which might be use of it in 
distant waters. When, then, I am asked 
as to the needs of Great Britain in the 
matter of armaments I put the fleet first, 
at a cost which is fairly ascertained, un- 
less enormous efforts should rapidly be 
made by certain other European Powers. 
I put next the Indian, Colonial and ex- 
peditionary armies, and I put last home 
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defense, as a matter less deserving large 
expenditure than the other branches of 
military preparation. 


IN DES: 


It is cost which now comes into our 
consideration. The defense of India is 
supposed to require a white army of a 
third of the numbers of the total army 
which India might place in the field. 
The white proportion has recently been 
decreasing. It is nominally of 74,000 
men. Even before the outbreak of the 
present war it had somewhat dwindled, 
and a heavy indent has been made upon 
it temporarily for the purposes of the 
war. After the war it will be restored 
to its normal level. The British army 
in India is paid for by India, and the 
military charge on India is 26,000,000 
Rx.—that is, tens of rupees. What is 
the value of the rupee is a question 
which admits of various replies. It may 
be taken at its old nominal value of two 
shillings ; it may be taken at its old real 
value, which was slightly less than two 
shillings, but always considerably above 
one and sixpence; or it may be taken at 
its recent actual values which have fallen 
to a very much lower figure, and the 
expenditure may be called anything be- 
tween twenty-six millions sterling and 
seventeen millions sterling, according to 
which is the figure adopted. Altho, 
however, India pays for her military ex- 
penditure, including some 72,000 or 73,- 
000 of white troops, yet the necessity 
of engaging men for a sufficient time to 
prevent their always being on the high 
seas, going backward and forward, forces 
us to either have a separate army for 
India, or else, and this is the system on 
which we act, a long term of service for 
a large portion of our troops. 


COLONIES AND EXPEDITIONS. 


The problem of Colonial defense is 
in some degree the same, for many of 
the coaling stations offer similar diff- 
culties to those which India presents. In 
the great white colonies, Australasia and 
Canada (except for the coaling station 
of Halifax) British troops are not main- 
tained. If all that we needed were an 
expeditionary army for war, or that and 


an army for home defense, the end- 


would be best and most cheaply attained 
by a very short enlistment for color serv- 
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ice combined with long service in a re- 
serve to be called out in the event of war. 
Unless, however, we have a separate 
army for Indian and coaling station pur- 
poses the adoption of this cheap and sim- 
ple system is impossible. The plan which 
is followed is one of compromise. The 
bulk of our army is enlisted for seven 
years with the colors, which is extended 
to eight years when the man complet- 
ing his service is in India; and five years, 
or in the latter case four years, in the re- 
serve. This system gives us a reserve 
of about 80,000 men, called out in the 
event of war. Behind the regular army 
we have the militia, who serve fér a short 
time each year for pay; and the volun- 
teers, who are not paid, but toward 
whose expenses there is a nationai con- 
tribution. 
THE COST. 


The system is extremely costly. It is 
not very easy to ascertain what is the 
total cost of the land services of the 
British army; but we shall not be far 
wrong if we take the total expenditure 
of the Empire (including the colonies) 
on land forces and fixed defense in a 
normal year of peace as 5434 millions 
sterling, as compared with 30 millions 
on the navy; or 8434 millions sterling 
in all. If we count, not the charge on 
India, but the value of the payment by 
India at its equivalent in gold, then the 
figures will be 4534 millions and 7634 
millions. None of the books of refer- 
ence show these figures. They take no 
account, as a rule, of expenditure from 
loan money under statute, or of mili- 
tary expenditure borne upon Civil 
Service estimates. It is, however, not 
easy to classify expenditure as military 
or civil. In the case of India strategic 
railways are counted in military ex- 
penditure ; and yet no one has ever pro- 
posed to count as military expenditure 
the cost of the Uganda railway, which 
is, however, strategic, and the comple- 
tion of which will decrease charges 
which, altho borne on civil estimates, 
are distinctly military. 


REFORM. 


The reformers have mostly been in- 
clined to separate—not completely, on 
account partly of prejudices, partly of 
fear of deterioration in the Indian army, 
but, to some degree—the two branches 
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of the army of the future. They say 
the home need, which should be paid for 
by the United Kingdom, is for a very 
short service army, with a well-equipped 
permanent force of cavalry and artil- 
lery, transport, medical, engineering 
and other services, yielding a large re- 
serve, which becomes the mass of the 
expeditionary infantry for a great war. 
It would resemble, altho on a voluntary 
base, the armies of Germany and France, 
or that of Switzerland. On the other 
hand, the demand of India, to which the 
present compromise is costly, is, as has 
always been contended by successive 
Governments of India, for what is com- 
paratively a long service army. India 
requires at least eight years’ service in 
India, with a run home, and then a fur- 
ther service, say, of eight years more 
where the man is in good health. Even 
a pension for life after a service of 
twelve or sixteen years would be far 
cheaper to India than the present sys- 
tem, and even a pension after eight full 
years’ service would not make the new 
system exceed in cost the present system. 

The need for reform is obviously 
great. The present system had broken 
down as regards recruiting before the 
war, and as regards the peace training 
of the army has broken down in the pres- 
ent war. The cost of the army is gi- 
gantic, and the normal cost will be rap- 
idly increased after the war is over, while 
there is much doubt whether the im- 


provement in recruiting produced by the 


war will continue. 

Those who have hitherto been respon- 
sible for the administration of the War 
Office at home have resisted for many 
years such changes as are here suggested, 
and whether they sat on the Liberal or 
on’ the Conservative side have used 
with regard to these reforms substan- 
tially the same language. In a recent 
debate, however, on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary of the present year, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, the leader of the 
Opposition, who has had more experi- 
ence as Secretary of State for War than 
any one else, changed front and adopted 
the argument of the reformers. He de- 
clared for a choice of conditions of serv- 
ice to be offered to those who wished to 
join the army, some of whom desired to 
make a long career of army service, 
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while others wished to go into the army 
for a short time. He showed that the 
present Government had recently been 
reverting to long service, and thought 
we should now encourage enlistment for 
three years, which has been tried to a 
small extent, in order to swell the re- 
serve or prevent its diminution. 


SHORT SERVICE. 


Mr. Cardwell in 1870 had at first in- 

tended to make all service in the ranks 
one of three years only. It was pointed 
out to him that the Indian reliefs would 
necessitate the bringing home and send- 
ing out each year so enormous a propor- 
tion of the army that a compromise was 
arrived at by which the term with the 
colors became six years. Further than 
this Mr. Cardwell would not go. Mr. 
Childers afterward increased the length 
of service to seven years, and to eight 
years if, as is usual, the service ended 
with the men in India. Long as our 
short service was, inquiry before the 
commencement of the war showed that 
the recruiting difficulties of the last year 
had caused us to bring back men from 
the reserve until we had 48,000 men with 
over seven years’ service in the ranks, 
and we are now, under the stress of war, 
bringing back time-expired men after 
the completion of their service in the re- 
serve. , 
From the time when he first began to 
write upon such subjects Sir Frederick 
Roberts had laid stress upon elasticity 
in recruiting ; and writing in 1887 for the 
Fortnightly Review an article (which 
was reprinted in my book, “ The British 
Army,’ published in 1888) on “ The 
Ideal of a British Army,” l*asked, at 
page 277, that there should be as much 
choice as possible. I pointed out that 
three-year men for home service could 
easily be obtained, that long-service men 
were easily obtained by the marines, 
and, after proving that short service was 
unsuitable for India and long service 
for the creation of our much needed large 
reserve, I advocated the adoption of two 
different lengths of service; one very 
short, and the other long, with different 
systems of retirement and different pay. 
—the one professional, and the other 
purely temporary with a view of early 
return to civil life. 


The Christ of Criticism 


LORD ROBERTS. 


It is not known how far Lord Roberts 
is still prepared to go in the direction 
which he advocated in his writings of 
1884, and again in some published let- 
ters in 1892. It was formerly his opin- 
ion, and probably is so still, that the 
eight years’ service is too long for a re- 
turn to civil life, and that, while we need 
a professional force for India and for 
garrisons, as regards home service and 
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the reserve we should: enlist “ those who 
do not desire to make the army a pro 
fession”’ for a “short term,’ with easy 
“return to civil life,’ and long service 
in a reserve. 

We have now considered together the 
armaments which the United Kingdom 
needs, the armaments which she pos- 
sesses, their gigantic cost, the break- 
down of the military side of her prep- 
arations, and the mode of possible re- 
forms. | 

Lonpvon, ENGLAND. tf 


The Christ of Criticism and the Christ of Faith. 


By William De Witt Hyde, 


PRESIDENT OF BowpDoIN COLLEGE. 


HE unity of God, conceived as ex- 
pressed in the uniformity of law 
and the supremacy of love, is the 

profoundest of all spiritual truths. But 


on that very account it is difficult of ap-. 


prehension. You can hardly expect the 
workingman busy with manual toil from 
morn till night; the housewife distracted 
both day and night with petty cares and 
clamoring children; youth driven by 
strange, imperious passions, to grasp a 
truth like this in abstract form. That 
is why the churches in their worldly 
wisdom have thought it necessary to add 
to this foundation the gold of the Holy 
Virgin, the silver of the saints, the pre- 
cious stones of great religious leaders, the 
wood of dogma, the hay of tradition, the 
stubble of ritual. For a visible and tan- 
gible foundation, even of such materials 
as these, is better than even a foundation 
of pure monotheism, if that is left sunk 
so deep in the soil of intellectual abstrac- 
tion that the plain man cannot find it. 
‘The true answer to this need of the 
concrete is Christ. Endowed at birth 
with unique spiritual powers; trained in 
the best monotheistic traditions of Is- 
rael’s law; nurtured on the pure spiritual 
fervor of the Hebrew Psalms; outwardly 
attested and reassured by the last of the 
line of Jewish prophets, Jesus translated 
the divine law of love into the human 
terms of wisdom, kindness, sympathy, 
helpfulness, forgiveness, comfort, cheer, 
courage, heroism, applied to just such 


cases as arise in the daily life of the plain 
man; and then, when love brought down 
upon him the hate of evil men, he. 
crowned his fidelity to truth and devotion 
to his race with the saintliest and seren- 
est sacrificial death the world has ever 
seen. 

From that day to this the busy, prac- 
tical world, unable to decipher for itself 
the unintelligible, abstract text, in its 
eager hunger for the concrete and the 
personal, has accepted Christ’s translation 
as the text’s equivalent; and worshiped 
in him its ideal of what God is and of 
what God’s love means in human terms. 

I know the objection historical criti- 
cism offers to such a claim. Let us ex- 
amine that objection and see what it is 
worth. 

“The Christ of Christian tradition and 
faith,’ says the critic, “is an idealized 
Christ.\o) Che. real,; historical’ Christiis 
a. very ‘different, Christ .from, that./.1f 
we knew all he said and did we should 
have to include many trivial acts, many 
commonplace remarks, many sordid de- 
tails; and we should have to throw out 
some of the things which we have hither- 
to attributed to him.” No doubt the 
critic so far forth is right. But what 
of it? There are all degrees of reality; 
and all degrees of worth. As Browning 
tells us in “ The Ring and the Book,’ 
“Fancy with fact is just one fact the 
more.” , 

It is a commonplace of philosophical 
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idealism that there is no valid antithesis 
between facts apart from mind, and facts 
as mind perceives them. Neither the 
Christ of the critic nor the Christ of faith 
contains the whole reality. Each needs 
to be corrected and supplemented by the 
other. If the critic establishes or ren- 
ders highly probable anything which flat- 
ly contradicts a corresponding feature in 
the Christ of faith, then unquestionably 
that particular feature must be erased 
forthwith from our portrait of the Christ 
of faith, Here I must admit the ortho- 
dox believers have been far too timid and 
reluctant to make the alterations in their 
portrait which the proved and highly 
probable results of criticism require. 
Yet when all necessary allowances and 
adjustments have been made in the 
Christ of faith, that Christ, and not the 
critic’s, will continue to rule the hearts 
of men. For facts, as people see and ap- 
preciate them, are the facts that rule the 
world. Who is your skillful politician, 
your successful administrator, your ac- 
complished gentleman, your model hus- 
band and father? Is it the man who 
simply sees facts and blindly disregards 
the way those same facts lie in the minds 
of others? Or is he the man who recog- 
nizes that the way things lie in other 
people’s minds is just as much a fact as 
the way they happen to lie in his own; 
and are to be just as genuinely and gener- 
ously dealt with? Who is the real Cap- 
onsacchi in Browning’s book? Is it the 
Caponsacchi of the quibbling De Arch- 
angelis and the old bachelor Bottinius? 
Or is it the Caponsacchi of trusting, lov- 
ing, adoring Pompilia? To come nearer 
home, who is the real mother? Is it the 
mother about whom some _ gossiping 
neighbor has picked up some trivial bit 
of gossip? Is it the mother whose sta- 
tistics the census enumerator has written 
in his returns? Is not the real mother 
the one whose image the devoted child 
adores as the symbol of perfect wisdom, 
perfect tenderness, perfect patience, per- 
fect devotion, perfect love, whose mem- 
ory goes with him through all his after 
life as an inspiration to all virtue and the 
shield against all vice? And if you 
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chance to find that the child is not posted 
on every detail the gossiping neighbor 
has gathered, and every fact thé census 
enumerator has written down, will you 
then go to the child and tell him that you 
have found his real mother in the gos- 
sip’s tale and the enumerator’s tablet; 
and that this picture which he has kept 
framed in his heart through all these 
years is a mere fanciful, idealized illu- 
sion? 

No. Let us make liberal discount for 
all the facts the critics bring us; yes, for 
such further facts as their hypotheses 
make probable. But if we had every- 
thing the town records of Nazareth, had 
there been stich, could contain ; if we had 
the very tablet on which the enumerator 
in the first enrollment, made when Quirin- 
ius was governor of Syria, took down the 
facts, even then the Christ the archeolo- 
gist could reconstruct out of such data, 
while it would doubtless be superior on 
this or that item of genealogy, or date 
and place of birth, would be as worthless 
and insignificant in comparison to the 
Christ of the evangelist’s record and the 
disciple’s love, the saint’s adoration and 
themartyt’s faith, as are the enumerator’s 
statistics about your mother inferior to 
the image enshrined within the memories 
and affections of) your, "héarueeeeee 
Tho in deference to the results of criti- 
cism we may tenderly brush from the 
hem of his garment such bits of dust as 
the hem of his robe may have gathered 
in his march through the centuries, the 
Christ of the future as of the past will 
be, not the Christ of archeology and 
statistics, but the Christ in whom for 
these nineteen centuries loyal, loving 
hearts have found their symbol of infal- 
lible spiritual insight, absolute purity, 
perfect holiness, sinless sincerity, su- 
preme self-sacrifice and an infinite com- 
passion that is solicitous not merely to 
relieve physical distress, but to redeem 
character and reclaim souls that have 
gone astray. No antiquarian’s substi- 
tute for this Christ of faith and no 
critic’s diminution of his spiritual stature 
can ever serve as the rallying point for 
the integration of the Christian faith. 

Brunswick, Me. 


A Stranger in Tuscaloosa. 


By Maurice Thompson. 


USCALOOSA is a town of pres- 
ent importance; but its current ac- 
tivities and latest features do not 

set it apart or give it a significance great- 
ly different from that of other Southern 
places in which the new order of things 
is slowly but surely overcoming the old. 
But as a badge of a faded civilization 
once worn proudly on the breast of a 
typically Southern State, this old city 
has its peculiar beauty, interest and pic- 
turesqueness. A drive in its principal 
streets and along many of the country 
roads round about has filled my brain 
with sketches that will not be easily 
erased. I can recall no American town, 
with the possible exception of Talla- 
hassee, Florida,as it was some twenty 
years ago, in which the forms, the 
masses, the composition and the colors 
of old slavery days have stood out so per- 
fectly against the beating tide of time. 
Were I an artist I could revel here for 
a month or two, making studies of these 
old lofty-pillared and tree-shaded man- 
sions. Were I a poet what more could 
I want of inspiration to song than the 
dreamy, fading lines and shadowy fig- 
ures of the great by-gone civilization 
which somehow will not disappear from 
these brown hills and dilapidated man- 
sions? Let it not be understood that 
Tuscaloosa is dilapidated. I do not mean 
to make that impression ; but what is new 
is new, and what is old is fast gather- 
ing the mold and rime of age. Many of 
the typical mansions of slavery times are 
still well kept up, especially those within 
the city limits; but out in the country 
most of them look pathetically forlorn. 
One handsome and spacious plantation 
residence, a mile from town on a fine 
tree-covered hill overlooking all the sur- 
rounding country,is now a school for col- 
ored students. It is built of brick, with 
the walls stuccoed, and across the broad 
front runs a grand veranda with mas- 
sive fluted columns tall and stately, al- 
most imposing seen at a little distance. 
Tuscaloosa contradicts itself at every 
turn. It says, “Iam old and decrepit; ” 


it says, “I am young, vigorous, wide 
awake.” At one street corner it looks 
intensely modern, at the next there hangs 
the film of sixty or seventy years ago. 
It has a busy cotton mill, a clattering oil 
mill and other flourishing local indus- 
tries. Three banks do a large business ; 
its merchants and mechanics, its profes- 
sional men and capitalists are evidently 
active and successful. Yet here are the 
streets still in the condition of country 
roads; here are the sidewalks dilapi- 
dated beyond description, and here 
everywhere the need of paint makes the 
houses dim and unsightly. I saw many 
new houses going up, but no work being 
done on the streets. A curious phase of 
transition seems to be in progress—a 
passing from the beautiful, the spacious 
and the solid to the showy, the cramped 
and the jig-saw finished. Why do 
Southerners let the roomy, massive, 
stately old mansions go to decay, and in 
their places build planing mill Queen 
Anne band-box houses for homes? 

I drove out to the State University, a 
substantial set of buildings in lovely 
grounds. Not far away is the State In- 
sane Asylum. Dr. Powers, president of 
the university, lives in a most attractive 
and typical Southern house just outside 
of the campus. The Methodists and the 
Baptists each have a woman’s college 
here, the latter have the site, I was told, 
of the State House, which was here long 
ago, when Tuscaloosa, from her shady 
hills beside the Black Warrior River, 
ruled Alabama with a free hand. Nat- 
urally much culture has arrived through 
many channels to the best people of the 
town. Wealth has always been here. 
While the seat of State government re- 
mained here, it attracted many brilliant 
men and women, whose families still lend 
their influence to society. The Univer- 
sity and the colleges give to the atmos- 
phere a decided literary touch. 

During my leisurely drives with an in- 
telligent colored coachman who seemed 
to know everybody and everybody’s his- 
tory, I called a halt in front of the plan- 
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tation home of that delightful poet, Sam- 
uel Minturn Peck. Taking due ad- 
vantage of the absence of Mr. Peck, 
who was in New York, I sketched the 
house and surroundings for future ref- 
erence. It is a quiet, gray, embowered 
place, of nondescript: architecture, yet 
charmingly inviting. The front yard 
was aglow with roses and a variety of 
other flowers. A grand oak overshad- 
owed one end of the house. From my 
carriage while it stood before the home 
gate I could see for miles in all direc- 
tions, even to some billowy mountain 
knobs against the sweetest of all sky- 
lines. A considerable plantation sur- 
rounds Mr. Peck’s house, which is cared 
for by a colored family. Great fields 
of corn and oats (and what from a dis- 
tance looked like cotton) showed excel- 
lent agriculture. The mocking birds 
were singing under the poet’s windows. 
While I listened to their marvelous 
voices and drew in the sweets of rose- 
garden and orchard and fields and wood, 
I wondered why the Southern poet pre- 
fers the rush and swirl of the metropolis 
to that restful, dream-haunted nook 
where he has written so many graceful 
and hauntingly pretty bits of true song. 
T tried in vain to bribe my driver to face 
the danger of a dog and look up the col- 
ored tenants. I wanted some of Peck’s 
roses to take home with me. What I 
did take away is an impression of a home 
that looks just like the nest of a song- 
bird, cozy, drab, half hidden in bloom 
and foliage and altogether attractive. 
These poets of the South, Hayne, 
Lanier, Timrod, Jackson, Ryan, Re- 
quier, Randall, Flash, of the older set 
now nearly vanished, and the later ones, 
Robert Burns Wilson, Will H. Hayne, 
Frank Stanton, Samuel Minturn Peck 


—and a whole bevy of others—how they - 


have sung the very heart and life of this 
strange, self-satisfied, dreamy, half lag- 
ging, half hustling, glorious, sun-burnt 
part of our mighty country! And how 
they all, or nearly all, look northward for 
their patronage! Well, were I a poet, 
you could never pursuade me to leave 
such a restful, perfumed, rose-embow- 
ered house as yours, O Peck! and gO 
off to New York to be swallowed up in 
Trade, Tammany and Turmoil, never, 
never. 

When tired of the carriage and my 
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driver’s free babble, I took leave of both 
and continued my pleasant explorations 
on foot. Is it not a stranger’s privilege 
to enjoy what strikes his vision with the 
sweet shock of the pure and the beauti- 
ful in-a strange place? Tuscaloosa is a 
town of beautiful women. Wherever I 
walked I met them, and could not keep 
off the wonder of their striking forms and 
faces. Why is it that this gift of beauty 
in abundance falls to one town and not 
to another? In some places all of the 
women seem plain; you see scarcely any 
memorable countenances, scarcely any 
forms: strongly attractive, while in 
others a pait of glorious eyes, a figure 
fit for a sculptor’s model and a face of 
uncommon sweetness and graciousness 
can scarcely be avoided anywhere. 
Tuscaloosa women are certainly South- 
ern in their style. They bear the un- 
mistakable impress of Southern breed- 
ing, and they are beautiful. A stranger 
with alert eyes in his head and a love of 
feminine gentleness, sweetness and sym- 
metry of the colonial type in his heart can 
see and feel this while walking in the 
streets of the staid and picturesque old 
town. 

Before the days of railroads, electricity 
and all the crush and rush of our recent- 
ly invented hurly burly in commerce. 
Tuscaloosa must have been a place worth 
making a long journey to see. The old 
régime had here its highest flower of suc- 
cess. | Slavery gave its best and its worst 
to the strange, semi-medieval civilization. 
Money, leisure and social loveliness were 
unlimited, and so was vice. Both influ- 
ences have left their indelible marks. 
The horse-traders, the mule-traders and 
the negro-traders used to come here in 
swarms; for this was their paradise dur- 
ing the palmiest days of cotton and 
slavery. They bought and sold, they 
gambled, they brawled, they fought with 
knives and pistols. And yet from the 
first and on till now Tuscaloosa has been 
a center of noble culture, unlimited hos- 
pitality and a beautiful social and do- 
mestic life. The best survives. Slavery 
is gone. The drinking, gambling and 
fighting in their worst forms are but tra- 
ditions. What is left in old Tuscaloosa 
is something mightily fascinating, the 
outcome of a most romantic and pic- 
turesque experience. . 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, JIND, 


The Captain's Niece. 


By Samuel Minturn Peck, 


AuTHOR oF ‘* Cap AND BELLs,’”’ Etc. 


OR thirty years Captain Walworth’s 
} home had been the rolling deep, 
and for as many seasons he had 
cherished in his heart an idyllic dream. 
While battling with the waves and 
swearing at the sailors his fancy had 
babbled to him of green fields and he 
longed for the day when he could retire 
from his seafaring life with a compe- 
tency and pass his declining years in the 
realization of that dream. 

The day came at last. He returned to 
the sunny land of his birth, and buying 
an old house embowered in greenery in 
the suburbs of Oakville he plunged with 
all the enthusiasm of a novice in the culti- 
vation of flowers and the rearing of poul- 
chy. 

The advent of the bluff and burly old 
sailor imported little, but there came 
with him his niece, Nellie Bowman, like 
a wayward wandering star to illumine 
the society skies of the small Southern 
town and bring confusion into its well- 
ordered social system. Among the first 
to feel the disturbing influence of this 
unexpected and heavenly body were 
Charles Bacon and James Abernathy, 
two friendly luminaries of law and 
finance, who occupied rooms together in 
the center of Oakville. 

“Jim,” said the former on returning 
to their fireside after the first fatal visit, 
“you have not spoken since we left the 
Captain’s door, and I know the reason; 
you have fallen desperately in love with 
the Captain’s niece. Don’t deny it. I 
can see it in your eyes.” 

feetuecd set Vdesthief to catch’! a 
thief.” Pray come by the lamp and let 
me gaze in your orbs and see if they are 
as legible as mine.” 

“Don’t be silly, Abernathy. I’m not 
making a joke, for it is not a theme for 
jesting. Of course I’m in love with 
Miss Bowman. I don’t see how a man 
with a heart could look at her without 
loving the girl, and I’d have a poor opin- 
ion of your taste if you didn’t. All the 
same it is a very serious matter.” 


the matter. 


‘“ How sor” 

“ Because you and I have been friends 
always, at school, college, everywhere, 
and now our friendship is going to un- 
dergo the hardest test that a tie between 
two fellows is ever subjected to. Weare 
in love with the same woman and both 
can’t marry her.” 

“Your first conclusion is obvious.” 

“We have told each other our secrets,” 
resumed Bacon, “and helped each other 
out of all manner of scrapes. We have 
been like two chaps rowing in the same 
boat. But now all that must end. We 
must paddle separate canoes now, and 
we'd best have an understanding about 
I am going to marry Nellie 
Bowman if I can, and I shall leave no 
stone unturned in trying to do so, for ‘ all 
is fair in love and war.’ ” 

“ Most things, but not all.” 

“ Don’t quibble, Jim. You know what 
I mean. Of course we shan’t do any- 
thing dishonorable. But I warn you 
that I shall take every advantage of you 
that I can and keep quiet about it, and I 


shall expect similar treatment from 
you.” 
“You are going to resort to tricks?” 
“ Certainly—to anything. Is it 


agreed?” 

Abernathy hesitated a moment then 
sighedireluctantly. ti Thoitemust: be 
yes 

“ Then shake on it.” And they shook. 

xk . *K * * * 

After this compact the two suitors 
were seldom apart except when one or 
the other was paying a call at Captain 
Walworth’s, where they went on alter- 
nate evenings. 

In seeking the favor of the fair, Bacon 
and Abernathy were each shrewd enough 
to recognize that the good will of her 
uncle was by no means a negligible quan- 
tity, and one day Jim was seized by a 
brilliant idea. Aware of the Captain’s 
fondness for fowls and flowers it oc- 
curred to him that it would be a master 
stroke to present his sweetheart’s uncle 
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with the newest and most expensive 
thing in bulbs, the rare and beautiful 
Lilium Rubrum Auriferosum of Borneo. 

The old man beamed with delight on 
reception of the gift, and Jim felt his 
stock rise a hundred points on the spot; 
and when Miss Nellie superadded a 
smile his excited fancy began to dream of 
solitaires. 

But, alas, about two weeks after the 
presentation of the Lilium Rubrum Auri- 
ferosum Abernathy overtook Nellie on 
the sidewalk and his blooming smile met 
a chilling frost. ‘“ Mr. Abernathy, I am 
deeply offended with you,” said the young 
woman with averted head, “and Uncle 
Tom is in a towering rage.” 

‘““ Great heavens, Miss Bowman, what 
have I done?” returned Jim in conster- 
nation. 

“To play a‘trick upon an unoffending 
young girl would have been bad enough,” 
continued the pouting lips, heedless of 
Jim’s exclamation, “ but to wreak your 
spite vicariously upon her innocent old 
uncle was fiendish.” 

‘Miss Nellie, I am thoroughly mysti- 
fied. Play a trick upon you! Oh, if 
you only knew how much ]—I—’” 

“Stop, Mr. Abernathy! Your con- 
duct admits of no defense, so don’t add 
falsehood to your catalog of crimes.” 

Abernathy caught his breath like one 
on the verge of a precipice. To have 
risked a declaration at such an unpro- 
pitious moment would have been madness 
indeed, and with cold chills running 
down his back at thought of the danger 
he had so narrowly escaped, and yet 
dazed and bewildered by the unknown 
peril which still impended, he stared at 
Nellie Bowman’s right ear—which was 
all of her fair face that she permitted 
him to see—with open mouthed appre- 
hension. 

“Poor Uncle Tom!” resumed Miss 
Nellie, “ his disappointment was piteous 
at first, and if he hadn’t begun to swear 
it would have broken my heart. Oh, 
but he is angry. You should have heard 
him telling Mr. Bacon this’ morning of 
the outrageous trick you had _ served 
him? 

The mention of Bacon'was timely, and 
the discovery that his detested rival was 
paying morning as well as evening calls 
brought back to Abernathy his presence 
of mind. 
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“Miss Bowman, I haven’t the faintest 
idea what you are talking about. If it 
will not weary you too much will you not 
kindly explain? Even a lynching party 
grants the suspected horse thief some 
kind of a trial.” 

Miss Bowman gave Abernathy a swift 
glance of her blue eyes and wondered 
if he were trying to bluff. Then she 
proceeded to demolish him. “ Certain- 
ly, Mr. Abernathy,” said the young lady, 
icily, ““and to begin, let me assure you 
that altho my uncle has spent the greater 
part of his life upon the ocean the salt air 
has not affected his sense of smell.” 

Having thrown this bit of verbal dyna- 
mite, Miss Nellie awaited the explosion 
with interest. But even the worm will 
turn, and Abernathy laughed. “ Believe 
me, Miss Bowman, I have never by word 
nor in thought reflected upon Captain 
Walworth’s nose.” 

“ Well, if you haven’t you have done 
worse,” was the indignant rejoinder. 
“To think that Uncle Tom could’t tell 
the difference between a lily and an old 
onion! ” 

A horrible suspicion flashed upon Jim, 
and overwhelmed him with dismay. 
“Oh, Miss Nellie, you don’t mean to say 
that the Lilium Rubrum Auriferosum 
has turned out to be—’ 

“Yes I do. The Lilium Rabram 
Auriferosum came through the ground 
yesterday, and it’s nothing but a wretched 
old onion.” 


* * K *k ok * 


Tho Abernathy sought the indignant 
Captain and endeavored to make his 
peace by assuring him upon his honor 
that he was as innocent as a lamb, and 
the stupid florist was entirely to blame, 
the sea dog was only partially appeased, » 
and the distrustful glances that he shot 
from under his shaggy brows evidenced 
but too plainly that he continued to re- 
gard Abernathy with profound suspicion. 

But who could blame him. Even the 
young financier was obliged to admit 
that the apology offered was decidedly 
“rocky,” and failed to satisfy his own 
intellect. Such being the case, in the 
solitude of his room he tried to find a 
more plausible explanation. 

To begin, the florist from whom he 
had procured the Lilium Rubrum Auri- 
ferosum did not deal in onions, and, be- 
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sides, was too careful a man to injure his 
business by. such a mistake. 

“ O—o—h!” exclaimed Abernathy, as 
the glimmering dawn of suspicion gave 
place to the sunrise of certainty. 

“Bacon! He caught me poring over 
a flower catalogue. I found him ex- 
amining the package from the florist, 
and next day I saw him buying a small 
round object from a green grocer.” 

Jim rose and paced the floor. “ The 
unprincipled villain! he substituted that 
onion after the bulb was planted and 

doubtless has been laughing to himself 
"ever since. . . Trick number one! 
Beeeeeeing. he said’ of, course’ we 
shouldn’t do anything dishonorable. By 
George, this comes infernally near it. 
Well, I shan’t let him know that 
I am aware he has scored, but he’ll find 
out | am a match for him before the 
business is over. If he has been spying 
upon me, I, too, have had my eyes open. 
Ha’! ha! he thinks I don’t know that he 
has given Captain Walworth a dozen 
Wyandotte hen eggs, and that the Cap- 
tain has set them under his yellow 
Brahma hen, but I do. Miss Nellie told 
me all about it last evening. 

““T do remember, too, that Aunt Sal- 
lie, our laundress, doth possess a flock of 
puddle ducks. If the regal Lilium Rub- 
rum Auriferosum can be metamorphosed 
into a foul smelling onion, by the same 
sign why cannot aristocratic Wyandotte 
chicks be transformed into ignoble pud- 
dle ducklings?” 

It was Bacon’s evening to visit the 
fair, or would be when the stars had 
sought the quiet skies, and conscious 
that time was golden, Abernathy 
snatched up his derby and set forth to 
prepare for the dark deed. Like Mac- 
beth, once the thing was billed he be- 
lieved it was well to execute it with dis- 
patch. Having resolved to do some- 
thing that his conscience disapproved 
Abernathy was shocked to find how easy 
was the downward path. ’Twas a case 
of facile descensus Avermi with a rush. 

The interview with the fat and tur- 
baned Aunt Sallie was most satisfactory. 
At first the old negress was curious to 
know what in the world Marse Jim 
wanted with “a settin’ 0’ puddle-duck 
aigs,’ but when Abernathy told her that 
he was threatened with asthma and that 
the doctor had prescribed a diet of duck 
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eggs, the old creature’s curiosity was 
allayed, and she remarked that * duck 
aigs”” was “powerful good for de 
asthmy and ever’ kine o’ misery in de 
chist.” 

Bridging his difficulty temporarily by 
this knowledge of a negro nostrum Jim 
speedily plunged Aunt Sallie in fresh 
bewilderment. The old woman had a 
duck due to hatch in thirty-six hours! 
If he could but get possession of the con- 
tents of that nest his waiting revenge 
might be hastened three weeks. 

“De lan’s sake, Marse Jim!” ejacu- 
lated Aunt Sallie, in amazement drop- 
ping her basket. 

“Yes, Aunt Sallie, give me the sitting 
duck’s eggs. They are twice as good 
for the asthma,” insisted Jim, eagerly, 
and in a jiffy the eggs were in the basket 
covered with wool to keep them warm, 
and Abernathy hurried away, having de- 
posited treble the price in the old crea- 
ture’s hand and leaving her dumfounded 
by the discovery that medical science had 
decreed that ducks on the half shell were 
doubly efficacious for all lung affections. 

From Aunt Sallie’s cabin Abernathy 
hastened to a hardware shop. The suc- 
cess of his nefarious scheme was fa- 
vored by the fact that a few weeks be- 
fore he had been accidentally present 
while Captain Walworth was buying a 
lock for his hennery, and the old sailor 
had asked his advice in the purchase. 
Abernathy recalled that one of the two 
locks which were precisely alike had 
been selected, and the circumstance now 
stood him in good stead. He would buy 
the other lock and avail himself of the 
key to enter the captain’s hen house. 

“Bacon, old boy,’ chuckled Jim to 
himself on his way to his rooms, “ you 
are a lost man!” 

When Abernathy reached Captain 
Walworth’s house that night with the 
duck eggs in the four pockets of his coat 
well buffered with wool he paused at 
the gate to see if the way was clear. As 
he stood with his hand upon the latch 
he thought he had never seen the old 
place so beautiful. Through a vista of 
cape jasmines and white roses he beheld 
the drawing-room lamp softly shining 
through the half-closed Venetian blinds, 
and as the night wind rose and ebbed the 
white blossoms ‘swayed like snowy cen- 
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sers and wafted toward him their witch- 
ing sweetness. 

He lingered long, and he might have 
lingered longer and forgetful of his er- 
rand fallen into a lover’s revery had not 
Bruiser, the captain’s watch dog, came 
bounding down the walk. 

“ Hst—Bruiser, good old doggie,” 
whispered Jim, entering the gate and 
patting him on the head. Without 
Bruiser’s consent nothing could be ac- 
complished, and he congratulated himself 
on the friendship which existed between 
them. 

It were wisest to take a straight cut 
through the flower garden to the cap- 
tain’s hennery, but the light in the win- 
dow acted upon Jim like a flame upon a 
silly moth. Fascinated by the soft ra- 
diance he could not resist the temptation 
to risk a fleeting look at the scene with- 
in. Cautiously approaching the house, 
accompanied by Bruiser, he peeped 
through the blinds. At first he gritted 
his teeth as he beheld Bacon bending 
over Nellie at the piano, but when he fol- 
lowed his rival’s uneasy glance across the 
room at the old captain reading his news- 
paper, he capered with malicious Joy. 

Alas, the manifestation of glee came 
near to spoiling all, for Jim inadvertent- 
ly touched the shutters, which fell to with 
a loud snap, and at. the sudden sound the 
occupants of the room ran toward the 
window and opened it so quickly that he 
had barely time to hide himself by jump- 
ing head foremost into the privet hedge. 

“It must have been the wind,’ he 
heard Bacon say, “for there’s Bruiser,” 
and then the window closed. 

“Dallying is dangerous,” , thought 
Jim, and, trembling at his narrow es- 
cape, he hastened to the hen house, still 
accompanied by Bruiser, to whom the 
dive into the hedge seemed a very 
strange performance—so strange, in- 
deed, that he ceased to wag his tail and 
followed Abernathy with a rigidity of 
bearing that plainly indicated dimin- 
ished confidence. 

At the hennery Jim lit a dark lantern 
and unlocked the door, leaving it open be- 
hind him. Bruiser remained without in- 
tently curious. 

Yes, there was the yellow Brahma hen 
cosily ensconced in the northwest corner, 
just as Nellie had described. 

He removed the contents of the nest 
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carefully one by one, and replaced them 
with the duck eggs. Then, with a smile, 
he rose and his eyes fell upon the dis- 
carded eggs, and, looking about him for 
a hiding place for. Bacon’s gift, he dis- 
covered a rat hole. With a sigh of sat- 
isfaction he rolled the eggs down it. 

Thus far fortune had strangely fa- 
vored him, but now the fickle goddess 
began to frown. 

Just as the last white oval disappeared 
in the rat hole a gust of wind blew to the 
hen house door and Abernathy ‘heard 
the spring lock give an ominous click. 
With a start he felt in his pocket for the 
key. Alas, it was not there! He had 
left it outside in the door. Objurgating 
his want of forethought under his 
breath he glided toward the door to see 
if he could not reach the key through 
one of the wide cracks left in the build- 
ing to admit light and air. He suc- 
ceeded in passing his hand out, but with 
the loss of much cuticle and a painful ac- 
cretion of slivers. Fumbling nervously 
he finally extracted the key, but his hand 
trembled so that it slipped through his 
fingers and sank into the soft, white 
sand outside the door. He was a pris- 
oner tight and’ fast in Captatnme Wales 
worth’s hen house, and at the frightful 
thought Jim’s hair stood on end, and he 
threw up his hands in horror. 

To add to his agony the fowls on the 
roosting perches above startled by this 


panic-stricken gesture began to cackle 


wildly; and, to cap the climax, of dis- 
aster, Bruiser, who had been viewing 
his actions with increasing suspicion, 
now lost all confidence in the honesty of 
Abernathy’s intentions, and, spite of the 
blandishments lavished upon him, reared 
his paws on the lattice and barked fu- 
riously. } 

Cursing his evil luck Jim fled to the 
other side of the hennery and extin- 
guished his lantern. But hardly had he 
executed this maneuver when he saw 
that all was lost, for, looking toward the 
house, he beheld Captain Walworth’s 
burly form issue from the door bearing 
a light and closely followed by Bacon 
and Miss Nellie. 

In a jiffy the excited group were star- 
ing into, the interior of the hen house 
through the door which Bacon had un- 
locked. ‘Two seconds more and in the 
light of the flaring candle held aloft by - 
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the captain the shrinking back of the 
prisoner was revealed. 


Pioreat scott, its ‘Abernathy!” 
gasped Bacon. 
At this exclamation the captain 
dropped the candle and Nellie Bowman 
screamed. 
2k xk x x x 


It was midnight in the rooms of Ba- 
con and Abernathy. On Jim’s counte- 
nance the pallor of fright had given place 
to the flush of anger. When he stood in 
the hennery speechless with shame and 
praying for the earth to swallow him, 
Bacon under the guise of friendship had 
come to his assistance, but now that 
Abernathy recalled the manner.in which 
he had been extricated from the difh- 
culty by his rival he detected the cruel 
and crafty inwardness of the apparent 
kindness and his indignation waxed hot. 
“T tell you, Bacon, it was base, it was 
devilish,’ said Jim, walking the floor. 

“Come, Abernathy,” replied Bacon, 
hiding a smile as he bent over to remove 
his boot, “I admit that the treatment 
was heroic, but the case was desperate. 
I had to make up a lie to save you, and I 
told the first one that came into my 
head.” 


/ Well) “I “wish you'd’ held, your 
tongue.” 
“Impossible, Jim. We had _ heard 


some one monkeying with the window 
blind. In a minute more Captain Wal- 
worth and Miss Nellie would have re- 
called the circumstance, and, if I hadn’t 
spoken as I did, they would have con- 
nected the two things together.” 

“What if they had?” 

“Why, they would have guessed the 
truth—that you had taken refuge from 
Bruiser in the hen house while you were 
sneaking about the place spying on me. 
You wouldn’t like a high spirited girl 
like Nellie Bowman to know that you 
were guilty of that, would you?” 

Abernathy stopped his floor walking 
suddenly. So Bacon did not suspect his 
real errand at the captain’s! He hugged 
the sweet thought to his bosom. 

“No, Jim,” continued Bacon, “ you 
don’t appreciate what a desperate hole I 
pulled you out of. If you did you would 
be grateful to me the rest of your life.” 

“Well, I sha’n’t be, for it was the 
clumiest performance I ever saw. Had 
you contented yourself with saying that 
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I was a somnambulist it would have 
been bad enough, but to go on and glib- 
ly declare that it was brought on by 
epileptic fits was a gratuitous and need- 
less outrage.” 

“Jim, it is an axiom in diplomacy that 
when you are forced to tell a lie make it 
a big one. I merely threw in the fits 
for good measure.” 

“No you didn’t. You knew that Cap- 
tain Walworth would never permit his 
niece to marry an epileptic, and you in- 
tended to destroy my chances forever.” 

“You wrong my intentions, Aber- 
nathy,’ rejoined Bacon, yawning. “I 
saved your honor, and that’s the chief 
thing. As for marrying Nellie Bowman, 
if I were you, I’d own up like a man that 
the game was lost and say no more about 
it.” And with these words the young 
lawyer, well pleased with the evening’s 
work, went to bed and dreamed of the 
happy day when he should lead Nellie 
Bowman to the altar. 

Abernathy remained up to soothe his 
shattered nerves with a cigar. The last 
round in Cupid’s prize ring had gone 
against him and he was badly winded, 
but he was not knocked out. It was 
cheering to remember that the old 
Brahma hen, through the scene of ter- 
ror, had remained true to the instinct of 
motherhood, and that the maddening up- 
roar had only caused her to hover closer 
over the embryo ducklings that might 
possibly work Bacon’s doom. 

Thus encouraged, in the wee sma 
hours ayont the twa, he. sought his 
couch, but not to sleep. The brief re- 
maining space till daylight was passed 
in planning his future course. If Nel- 
lie would but see him the following even- 
ing he believed that he might pluck some 
Sweetness from the uses of adversity 
to benefit his cause. At any rate, he de- 
termined to present himself at the cus- 
tomary hour if only to annoy Bacon. 
Nellie saw him. Better still, her 
demeanor was characterized by a soft 
seriousness that she had never before 
shown, and her conversation was entire- 
ly free from the mocking persiflage 
which had been both a pleasure and a 
torment to him. 

Aware of the shifting fancies of 
women, Jim delayed not to avail himself 
of her favorable mood. 

He did walk in his sleep, he said, but 
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he had only done so since he had known 
her. He talked in his sleep, too, and he 
would leave her to surmise what he said. 
The words spoken in his dreams were but 
the echo of his daily, his hourly thoughts 
which were all of her. As for his hav- 
ing had epileptic attacks, it was utterly 
false and a malicious slander of Bacon’s 
who wished to prejudice her and her 
uncle against him, and he wanted her to 
tell Captain Walworth so. 

“How horrid of Mr. Bacon!” ex- 
claimed Nellie, indignantly. “ I woudn’t 
have believed that he would be so base, 
and I shall tell him what I think of him 
at the first opportunity.” 

Jim began to be alarmed at his suc- 
cess. 

“No, Miss Nellie, I have settled with 
Bacon. All I desire is to right myself 
with you and the captain.” And, fear- 
ing to gild the refined gold of diplomacy 
by saying more, Jim took his leave with 
a rosebud in his buttonhole. 

The next evening was Bacon’s, and, 
unconscious of the mine about to ex- 
plode beneath him, he made his toilet for 
the call with unusual care. Abernathy, 
with well-acted depression, watched the 
process. Had Bacon evinced the slight- 
est symptom of compassion for his old 
chum’s supposed ill-fortune, Jim, who 
was naturally kind hearted, might have 
felt a compunctious qualm. But when 
he beheld his rival don his evening 
splendor with the air of a conqueror and 
then smirk at himself in the glass he 
hardened his heart. 

Bacon finally departed, and Aber- 
nathy settled himself in an arm chair to 
read, but, after turning a couple of pages, 
he threw down the book and gave his 
fancy play. If Aunt Sallie had been 
correct in her calculations a strange 
phenomenon must have occurred at Cap- 
tain Walworth’s some time in the after- 
noon, and in the light of this assump- 
tion Jim sought to picture the possible 
consequences. Knowing the character 
of the old seaman, and remembering the 
frame of mind in which he had left Nel- 
lie, Jim thought it extremely probable 
that Bacon's visit would be abbreviated, 
and the interview likely to ensue _ be- 
tween Bacon and himself on the former’s 
return presented food for thought. 

Viewing the matter mentally at va- 
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rious angles Abernathy decided to play 
a waiting game and let his rival take the 
initiative. Would Bacon dare to charge 
him with treachery in the affair of the 
Wyandotte eggs, handicapped as he was 
by his own outrageous conduct in re- 
gard to the Lilium Rubrum Aurifero- 
sum? Jim rejoiced that he had kept 
quiet about the lily, for it would now 
serve as a trump card up his sleeve. 

A hurried step on the stair! 
bomb had exploded! 

When Bacon burst into the room Ab- 
ernathy was buried in his book. 

For quite a minute there was a dead si- 


The 


lence. Then Jim put down his volume 
and yawned. “Charlie, you didn’t stay 
long.” 


In spite of his previous resolution the 
opportunity to badger Bacon was too 
tempting to be resisted. 

“No, Miss Bowman wasn’t feeling 
very well,” Bacon answered, gruffly. 

‘“ Nothing serious I hope?” inquired 
Abernathy, over his shoulder. 

“No!” snapped the lately returned. 

“And the dear old captain—he was 
well, I trust? ” 

No answer. 

“Dear me, Bacon, if I had been you I 
would not have come straight home. I’d 
have stayed and smoked a pipe with 
Captain Walworth. It always pays to 
be civil to the old folks. J am sure the 
old man would have been delighted to 
talk with you about his fowls. By the 
way, has the Brahma hen hatched her 
Wyandotte chicks yet?” 

This was more than flesh and blood 
could bear. Bacon brought his fist down 
upon the table. “Abernathy, you’ve 
gone too far. This business must end.” 

“With all my heart.” 

‘“ To-morrow forenoon you'll go with 
me to Miss Bowman and confess the 
underhanded trick you played about 
those eggs.” 

“ With pleasure, old boy, if you'll own 
ele! vile behavior in the matter of the 
ily. 

Bacon started. But Jim’s last words 
produced a calming effect, and he 
dropped into a chair and lit a cigar. 

“See here, Jim, we have been a pair 
of fools. The men who fight a duel 
across a handkerchief are not greater 
idiots. Still the girl must have a prefer- 
ence, and to-morrow forenoon we will go 
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to her together, make a clean breast of 
it and let her take her choice.” 

“ Agreed,” said Abernathy. 

xk x xk * xx * 

At ten o’clock next morning Captain 
Walworth was seated in a large rustic 
chair on the side veranda next the draw- 
ing-room. He held in his hand a book, 
but as his mind reverted to the previous 
evening he laid the folio on his knee. 
Then, after a frowning revery, he gave 
a snort and resumed his volume. 

By and by, screened by a luxuriant 
honeysuckle vine which made his quiet 
retreat a fragrant bower the captain 
saw Bacon and Abernathy enter the gate. 
The old sailor half rose from ‘his chair 
to meet them, then thought better of it, 
sank back and reopened his book. The 
captain was by nature frank and unsus- 
picious, yet this double visit paid dur- 
ing business hours bore to him a touch 
of strangeness, and as he sat motionless 
in his chair there dawned upon his bluff 
and ruddy countenance the look of one 
who smells a mouse. 

Ordinarily the captain would have 
shifted his seat that he might not over- 
hear the approaching conversation, but 
this morning he remained in the same 
place, even after he heard his niece’s 
dainty feet descend the stair and enter 
the room. Queer things had happened 
on his premises of late, and he felt jus- 
tified in his present course. Besides the 
captain was aware that women are no- 
toriously afraid of mice, and he wished to 
be near in case the one he smelled should 
cause Nellie embarrassment. 
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As the interview proceeded within, and 
the gradually rising voices of the rivals 
floated out through the Venetian blinds 
their tense excitement was reflected in 
the old man’s countenance and gestures. 
At first he bowed his ear to the window 
to draw back and stiffen with indigna- 
tion. Then he waved his arms about as 
if he were making a stump speech to 
some invisible audience. At last, pan- 
tomime proving insufficient to relieve 
him, he began to talk to himself and 
punctuate his sentences with sulphurous 
expletives. 

And, without waiting to hear any 
more, the old man rose to his feet and 
elided swiftly in his carpet slippers 
through the side hall toward his study. 
As he rolled along his angry mood sud- 
denly changed and he became so de- 
lighted with the punishment. he intended 
to inflict upon Nellie’s wooers that his 
capacious sides shook with suppressed 
laughter. 

“ Jack—Jack—hurry! Nellie needs 
you,” he called through the study door. 

A moment later with a young man in 
uniform he entered the drawing-room. 
At the unwelcome interruption Bacon 
and Abernathy wheeled around with 
flushed faces. Before they could re- 
cover from their confusion the old man 
exclaimed: “ Good-morning, young gen- 
tlemen. I have overheard a portion of 
your conversation, and [ take pleasure 
in presenting to you Ensign John Wa- 
terford of the United States Navy, my 
niece’s betrothed.” 

Tuscatoosa, AIA. 


Ne ode Sawa han leowWas. Good: 


By Helen Evertson Smith. 


BOVE the dwellings of the great 
A And o’er the dull-hued haunts of 
greed, 
Arise a brave cathedral’s towers, 
Majestic in their grand unheed 
Of petty strife or vulgar aim. 


Upward the builder’s lofty dream 
Took form in arching sept and choir, 
In pillared aisle and vaulted nave, 
Until aloft the soaring spire 
Proclaimed afar the Holy Name. 


Perfect the sweep of wall and tower, 
Faultless in all their outlines grand; 
Yet countless trifles, scattered through, 
In riotous imperfection stand— 
poven hewn, grotesque—’mid true and 
ne. 


Draw not too nigh and see how crude. 
E’en hideous be the graven things 
That lace in curious tracery 
Of gallery, shrine and chancel-wings, 
Lest, thus, too low thy heart incline. 


Seek but the true! Turn from the false! 
Look high, make wide thy vision’s scope, 
Regarding but the perfect work. 
So shalt thou know the strength of Hope 
Here builded in immortal stone. 


What if the craftsmen sometimes failed 
To clothe his thought in beauteous guise? 
In whole the Master’s great designs 
Are grandly shown, and in his eyes 
That whole shall for its parts atone. 
New York City. 


The Fourteenth Japanese Diet. 
By [perl Dehorest gon 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


HE average American, with the in- 
tensely interesting problems of na- 
tional expansion filling his mind, 

has naturally given very little attention 
to this recent Diet. Yet its three months’ 
sessions afford really valuable informa- 
tion on the intellectual, moral and reli- 
gious condition of Japan. 

The school system here has been pro- 
nounced by some observers as one of the 
best in the world. It is indeed astonish- 
ing to see the progress made in popular 
education since Mori Arinori was in 
Washington as minister from Japan. 
Yet those who praise so highly the sys- 
tem may be astonished to learn that the 
four provinces of Shikoku, with a popu- 
lation of three millions, have not a single 
school of a college grade, tho this is the 
island that boasts of the Tosa warriors 
and statesmen. Then there are six mil- 
lions of Kyushu people with but one col- 
lege, tho this is the island of the re- 
nowned Satsuma statesmen and soldiers. 
And for all the forty-two millions of the 
empire there are only two universities. 
The national finances do not warrant 
any great outlay in this direction, and 
already there are thousands of ambitious 
students being refused admission to 
higher and middle schools simply from 
lack of room and teachers. None the 
less this Diet made a representation to the 
Government asking for the establish- 
ment in the near future of two more uni- 
versities, and the spirit of the people is 
shown by the fact that Miyagi House of 
Representatives (Sendai) voted 350,000 
en, and the Fukuoka House (Kyushu) 
voted 500,000 en toward these universi- 
ties, provided they were located in these 
two regions. 

Of far more international interest is 
the revival of the question about lan- 
guage reform. The use of thousands 
of Chinese ideographs, as a necessary 
part of the Japanese language, is one of 
the greatest drawbacks to education, as 
well as to international intercourse. 
Nothing sets back the youth of Japan 
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so much as to have to spend years in 
memorizing and writing these ideo- 
graphs. Nothing, except religious 
thought, separates progressive Japan 
from the West so much as these detested 
characters. I have been in Japan twen- 
ty-five years and have to confess I can- 
not read ordinary newspapers and maga- 
zines, unless most of the Chinese char- 
acters have the Japanese spelling at- 
tached on the right. I have to employ 
a skilled amanuensis to do my corre- 
spondence and to write my books, which 
I dictate in the higher colloquial. Dr. 
Wells Williams once told me that the 
Japanese language was “ infinitely harder 
to acquire than the Chinese.’’. The rea- 
son is because one has to know both, in 
order to. use Japanese as an educated 
native does. 

It is‘ this hermit language, of use no- 
where save in Japan, that constitutes a 
perpetual barrier to friendly intercourse. 
Mr. Mori certainly was on the right 
track, thirty years ago, when he was 
seeking the opinions of our Professor 
Whitney, President Woolsey, and others 
on the reform of the Japanese language. 

Now this Diet has recommended the. 
Government to secure a commission to 
inquire into this great question. While 
writing this, the morning paper announces 
the death of one of the most earnest 
champions of this reform—Toyama Seii- 
chi. This gentleman graduated at Ann 
Arbor, was a professor in the University, 
then president of the same, and at last 
reached the position of Minister of Edu- 
cation. He favored radical reform, pure 
and simple. Virtually he said: “ Throw 
away altogether the Chinese ideograph 
and the Japanese kana. Break from the 
East and unite with the West in the use 
of the Roman alphabet.” We may. not 
see any such extreme view realized, tho 
it is within the possible. Yet something 
will be done some time. 

This Diet has a rather bad name in the 
line of bribery. There are said to be 
too many members whose price in money 
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is known. There is no doubt about one 
Koyama, who openly acknowledges that 
he took a bribe of 2,000 en in money and 
a note for 2,000 more to be paid after the 
voting. As the latter was not paid, this 
“interesting ”’ M. P. actually sued for it. 
He is an “honorable gentleman,” since 
he severed his connection with the Pro- 
gressives before he took the bribe, in order 
that no blame should attach to his party. 
Of course there are many members who 
would like to see him punished by expul- 
sion, but he escapes disciplinary punish- 
ment, which, according to Art. XCVIII 
of the Constitution, has ‘to be ‘‘ made 
within three days from the commission 
of the offense.” 

This Diet will be known also as the 
one that coolly and overwhelmingly re- 
jected the bill to equalize the punishment 
of men and women in cases of adultery. 
Of course any previous Diet would have 
done the same, and several successive 
Diets will undoubtedly follow suit. Jap- 
anese traditions are still too strong and 
social morality is generally too low to 
secure a favorable reception to such a 
bill. But the significant point is that, 
after fruitless petitions year after year, 
the bill was at last reported. Next year 
the Government will present to the Diet a 
bill for reforming the criminal law, and 
tho the Government will not probably 
touch this question, an opportunity will 
thus be given to amend the Government 
bill. It will, however, be some years yet 
before the easy Confucian morality will 
yield to the new standards that come 
from the West. Roberts would have 
been all right here. 

-Much more successful was the bill for- 
bidding smoking on the part of minors 
until twenty years of age. Some of the 
native papers naively say that as this bill 
affected the habits of none of the repre- 
sentatives, it was easily passed. Be that 
as it may, there were several very serious 
advocates of the measure, one of whom 
_was no less than Ozaki Yukio, formerly 
Minister of Education. He confessed 
that smoking had been a great evil to 
himself, that he had given it up, and 
would do all he could to prevent the 
young men of Japan from receiving such 
harm as he had experienced. ‘The evil 
of tobacco, at least for school boys, is 
becoming patent to teachers and to the 
public generally, I know one head of a 
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-middle school who gave up smoking for 


the sake of impressing his example on his 
one thousand pupils, and a paper just at 
hand-exhorts all teachers to take the same 
noble stand. 

But the Diets can never touch women 
smokers. ‘To this day it is very comical 
to see a woman take out her pipe and 
gravely whiff away. Even in this cus- 
tom Western politeness is gaining a little 
ground, for I saw a newly married couple 
on the cars recently, the husband 
thoughtfully lighting the tiny pipe of his 
pretty bride, and then putting the re- 
mainder of the match to his own bowl. 
When brides are under twenty, as thou- 
sands here are, what will the police do 
about it? The law says confiscate the 
bride’s pipe and fine her husband one 
en. Butt I fancy the police will let the 
young ladies alone, as they never smoke 
on the streets. It is school boys that the 
law is made for, and the age was fixed 
as high as twenty in order to have new 
conscripts not addicted to smoking. 

The Government was very desirous 
that this Diet should pass the amended 
Law of Elections, which would increase 
the urban representation from 17 mem- 
bers in 300, to 91 in 426. But for years 
the House of Representatives, composed 
almost wholly of rural representatives, 
declined to favor such an increase of 
city members. This year also it seemed 
almost impossible to get the Diet to agree 
to any change, but at the last moment a 
conclusion was reached which increases 
the city members to 61, while the whole 
number is to be only 369. ‘The signifi- 
cance of this increase of urban represent- 
atives lies in the fact that Japan is grad- 
ually ceasing to be a purely agricultural 
country, and is becoming more and more 
industrial and commercial. 

This amended bill also expands the 
limits of the electorates to correspond 
with provinces, and, by reducing the 
property qualification of voters from 
fifteen en to ten, increases their number, 
thus making bribery far more difficult. 

The Religious Bill was the one that 
undoubtedly attracted the most atten- 
tion throughout the nation. Of course 
it said nothing about Christianity, but 
its main feature was to put the new re- 
ligion on the same basis as the old, so 
far as freedom from taxes on churches, 
and forbidding religious teachers to take 
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part in politics and war, are concerned. 
Let it be said to the praise of many prom- 
inent Buddhists that they favored the bill 
as a piece of justice. But the powerful 
Higashi Hongwanji, of Kyoto, started 
an organized opposition against the bill, 
and this, together with objections to those 
sections that seemed to make it too easy 
for the police to interfere with liberty of 
speech, killed the bill this time. It will 
come up again. Meantime these belated 
Buddhists are bringing down upon them- 
selves the denunciation of the ablest jour- 
nals of Japan. The secular press is al- 
most solid against them. And as every 
agitation of this kind brings out more 
and more the selfish and even openly 
immoral practices of the priests, I do not 
see how Buddhism, as now organized, 
has much of a future in Japan. Some 
papers say it is ““ committing suicide.” 
In looking over the men of this Diet 
one cannot help seeing that, in spite of 
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its notoriety for corruption, there is a 
group of men animated by a new and 
lofty moral purpose. In this group a 
dozen Christians are rather conspicuous. 
The President of the House, Kataoka 
Kenkichi, is one. Shimada Saburo, edi- 
tor of the Mainichi Shimbun, and elo- 
quent advocate of social reform, is an- 
other. Saibara Seito, the new President 
of the Doshisha, is another. Ebava 
Soroku, President of a similar school, 
the Toyo Eiwa Gakko, is one more. Ne- 
moto Sho, who successfully pushed 
through the anti-tobacco bill, must be 
mentioned. These are some of the men 
who are spoken of as “ incorruptibles,” 
and who stand so uncompromisingly for 
the moral ideals of the West. It is a 
pleasure to present such names to West- 
ern readers of things Japanese. There 
are more of them. If such men remain 
in political life the Diets will be safe from 
permanent corruption. 

SENDAI, JAPAN. 


Etchings and Dry Prints by Rembrandt. 


By Sophia 


NLY Boston among American 
cities has a notable public collec- 
tion of engravings. At this mo- 

ment when the generous gift of Mr. S. 
P. Avery to the Public Library of impor- 
tant series of engravings, notably of Tur- 
ner’s Liber Studiorum, has just given a 
nucleus of a worthy collection to New 
York, the Grolier exhibition of Rem- 
brandt’s Etchings and Dry Points comes 
opportunely as if to show the possibili- 
ties lying latent in private portfolios. Al- 
tho one must go to the British Museum, 
the Louvre, or the Ryks-Museum of Am- 
sterdam to find those wonderful proofs 
with the master’s writing and correc- 
tions upon them, three private collec- 
tions vie with remaining museums— 
namely, those of Mr. Edmund de Roth- 
schild, of Paris; Mr. Geo. W. Vander- 
bilt, of Biltmore, North Carolina, and 
Mr. Theodore Irwin, of Oswego, New 
York. Rembrandt, king and forerun- 
ner of combinations of graver’s methods 
for copper, left proofs from at least two 
hundred and sixty plates, all probably 
engraved and printed by his own hand 
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and signed by his monogram or name, 
and generally dated with great precision, 
and it is doubtful whether his four hun- 
dred and fifty paintings are a more ample 
and exquisite expression of progress 
through labor into power and truth. 

Of these two hundred and sixty en- 
gravings the member of the Grolier 
Club responsible for the present exhibi- 
tion, said to be neither an amateur nor 
an unknown expert, has succeeded in dis- 
playing prints of one hundred and 
eighty-seven. These are not all that 
were available from the portfolios open 
to him, but they include fine impressions 
of all the great works in every depart- 
ment as summed up by Michael and 
others, whether simple sketches, hot from 
nature, or elaborate compositions, realities 
or visions, truths agreeable or disagree- 
able, spiritual or material. The subject 
classification is in twelve divisions: Por- 
traits of Rembrandt; Subjects from the 
Old Testament; The New Testament; 
Pious Subjects; Allegorical, Historical 
and Fancy Subjects; Beggars; Free Sub- 
jects and Academic Figures; Land- 
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scapes; Portraits of Men; Fancy Heads 
of Men; Portraits of Women; Studies of 
Heads and Sketches. 

' As Sir Seymour Haden in our own 
day has filled his pockets with varnished 
plates for a cross-country ramble as an- 
other might have taken along a sketch 
book, so Rembrandt made record of 
scenes about him; a woman in bed; or 
his own mobile countenance. It is partly 
because of this study of expression from 
his own face, which he made miserly, 
surprised, roystering, etc., for the pur- 
pose of study, as often as he expressed 
his native characteristics that one feels 
like exclaiming before the frames con- 
taining seventeen of the innumerable 
etchings of himself (he is known to have 
made twenty in 1630-31), “ Can this be 
the great artist—this coarse-passioned, 
peasant type?” Itis the exception, as in 
“ Rembrandt and his Wife,” where the 
face reflects nobility and refinement. 
Yet, as we read his life, we see that he 
“ wasted none of his strong will on con- 
duct or his own affairs: all his consist- 
ency was lavished on his art.” The 
penetrating, narrowed eyes alone be- 
token the painter. 

The Beggar series is interesting from 
the historical standpoint—tho Rembrandt 
painted in peaceful days, we read that 
the misery which remained after the long 
and bitter struggle in the Netherlands 
was terrible. “The title Beggar, ap- 
plied elsewhere to the dregs of the popu- 
lace, was claimed at one time by the en- 
tire nation, and used as a party cry. 
Seizing on the epithet hurled at them the 
rebels adopted it, and added a porringer 
and wallet to their arms, in honor of the 
name under which they had won their 
freedom.” Many of the innumerable 
sketches of the infirm, the halt, the 
crooked, the crippled, the haggard, the 
corpulent, the drunken, the starving, 
made during early years at Leyden, are 
later turned to account for the suffering 
of every description gathered about the 
healing Savior in the “ Hundred Guilder 
access) Phree: proofs of ‘the. second 
state,—there are five states of this mas- 
ter work,—are among the Grolier en- 
gravings, including one of the finest im- 
pressions known. It is said that Rem- 
brandt owed the leisure from painting 
necessary for this great work to the 
storm of wrath which he incurred by sub- 
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ordinating the portraits of individuals 
who had paid for likenesses to the superb 
chiaroscuro of “The Night Watch.” 
Certainly suffering, poverty and neglect, 
brought upon himself largely, it must be 
confessed, helped him to a rare apprecia- 
tion, increasing to the end of life, of the 
character of Christ. His religious pic- 
tures are essentially Protestant. The 
kneeling donors on the shutters of Dutch 
triptychs were always more interesting 
than the saintly compositions within. 


‘Rembrandt struck out his own path, and 


used the models about him with a com- 
mingling of rare reverence and truth, but 
quite remote for the Italianizer’s concep- 
tion. 

During his life these etchings brought 
fair prices, tho it is doubtful whether 
they brought one hundred guilders (or 
eight guineas). The sixth impression 
was sold for forty-eight florins. One of 
the first nine brought 27,500 francs in 
1868, and later £1,750. Perhaps the 
highest price given for an etching is the 
£1,950 paid for the portrait of Bonus, of 
which a proof of the second state is at 
the Grolier Club ; just as the highest price 
paid for a portrait is the 400,000 francs, 
said to have been the cost of “ The Gil- 
der,’ owned by Mr. Havemeyer. One 
could linger long over the portraits, not 
only of Bonus, but of Clement de Jonghe, 
remarkable for ease and sobriety of 
handling; of Burgomaster Six, so noble 
in breadth and facility; of Coppenol, 
noted for elaboration and finish—and 
over the brilliant strength and dash of 
broad-line in three Oriental Heads. 

One of the six impressions known to 
exist of “Christ Before Pilate,” in its 
first state affords opportunity of compari- 
son with the second state, where a whole 
line of spectators under the balcony has 
given place to the darks of cavernous 
arches, concentrating attention on the 
group above. Such laborious methods 
as this change exhibits, where the copper 
has been bitten and again beaten down 
and smoothed and reworked with infinite 
resource are contrasted by the swift im- 
pressionism of “ Six’s Bridge,” to which 
the apochryphal legend attaches that it 
was executed during the dispatch of a 
servant to the neighboring village for 
mustard for breakfast, and “ The Three 
Trees,” a larger and most beautiful plate, 
which first made good the etcher’s claim 
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to the field of landscape. In this superb 
plate, among gathered clouds, vague out- 
lines of heads and limbs, survivals of 
earlier sketches on the same copper, ap- 
pear to enhance the somber effect of rain 
slanting athwart the sky and the wind- 
stripped trees. 

The catalog mentions also “ The Three 
Cottages,” “‘ Landscape with. a Cottage 
and Dutch Hay Barn” and “ Landscape 
with a Flock of Sheep,” as proofs excell- 
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ing in subject as well as quality, but all 
shown unite to exhibit the sure basis of 
Rembrandt’s great and enduring fame. 
Strange lapses of good taste, as St. Je- 
rome with spectacles, and little, winged, 
common men as angels visiting Abraham, 
all these are incident to his humanity. 
Perhaps no man has written himself more 
openly for the world to read, and no one 
touches a wider or more lofty range of 
human thought. - 
New York Ciry. 


The Food Value of Alcohol. 


By John Madden, M.D., 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY IN THE MILWAUKEE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


VER since Professor W. O. Atwa- 
ter, of Wesleyan College, an- 
nounced the results of his experi- 

ments to determine the oxidizability of 
alcohol in the human body, nearly a year 
ago, there has existed in the minds of the 
laity a belief that this is a discovery of 
importance, far-reaching and revolution- 
ary in its character. ‘Alcohol is a food” 
has been shouted from the housetops of 
the lay press; “ Alcohol is a food”’ has 
been echoed by the brewer, the distiller 
and the wine maker, and “ Alcohol is a 
food’ has been re-echoed by the tens of 
thousands of bibulous humanity who are 
seeking for some legitimate or decent 
excuse to become intoxicated with a fa- 
vorite form of alcoholic beverage. Many 
of the medical journals, too, have been 
‘stirred to make some remarks upon the 
food value of alcohol in connection with 
Professor Atwater’s work; and we read 
in one of the oldest and most conserva- 
tive of them all that Professor Atwater 
“has reached a conclusion previously 
held by all but the most rabid and un- 
scientific prohibition advocates, that al- 
cohol taken in small and digestible 
amounts is a food.” A few weeks ago 
there assembled in the city of Chicago 
several hundred school superintendents 
from all parts of the Union. These were 
addressed by Professor Atwater, who 
told of his work and its results; and it 
has since been reported in the press that 
a movement was there inaugurated to 
revise the school text-books on the sub- 


ject of alcohol to make them harmonize 
with the discoveries of Professor At- 
water. 

To the medical profession there is 
nothing new in the results obtained by 
Professor Atwater. That alcohol is oxi- 
dized when taken into the body in small 
quantities was demonstrated more than 
half a century ago. By reason of the 
perfect apparatus used by Professor At- 
water he has been able to show, however, 
that small quantities of alcohol are more 
completely oxidized than has been here- 
tofore thought to be the case. The opin- 


ion that alcohol is a food rests solely upon 


the fact that it is oxidized when injected ; 
and, being oxidized, according to the 
well-known law of the conservation of 
energy, must give rise to heat and mus- 
cular power. Let us see how much sup- 
port we may find for this opinion. 
Physiologists recognize three classes 
of organic foods. The proteids, the car- 
bohydrates and the hydrocarbons. To 
the first class belong all the albumen and 
albuminoid substances, to the second the 
starches, gums and sugars, and to the 
third the animal and vegetable fats and 
oils. The foods of the first class contain 
nitrogen, and from these alone the struc- 
tures of the body are built up after loss 
in substance which they suffer in the or- 
dinary performance of their functions. 
Alcohol, cotaining no nitrogen, is incapa- 
ble of furnishing new tissue. The sec- 
ond class, the starches and sugars, un- 


dergo a slow and orderly process of com- | 
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glandular and the like. 
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bustion, and supply a fuel which gives 
rise to tissue energy—muscular, nervous, 
When taken in 
excess they are converted into fat and 
stored up in the cellular tissue, chiefly 
beneath the skin, and thus furnish a 
reserve material for the organism, to be 
called upon in emergency. The fats are 
slowly oxidized, and act chiefly as a ma- 
terial for the production of heat. 

Now alcohol is regarded as a carbohy- 
drate food, but its resemblance to the 
starches and sugars is by no means close. 


_It cannot be changed into glycogen; in- 


deed, even in small quantities, it inter- 
feres with the glycogenic function of the 
liver in a marked degree, and it cannot 
be stored up as fat when taken in excess 
of the oxidizing powers of the body. 
The oxidization of alcohol in the body, 
too, is so different from that of other car- 
bohydrate foods that this difference 
alone is sufficient, in the writer’s opinion, 
to bar it out of the class. It is well 
known that when an ordinary carbohy- 
drate food is ingested it undergoes an 
orderly slow process of combustion, the 
oxygen for this purpose being supplied 
through the lungs by the normal process 
of respiration. Not so with alcohol. Its 
well-known affinity for oxygen creates a 
demand for that gas which cannot be 
supplied fast enough by the lungs. It 
therefore abstracts the oxygen from all 
the tissues with which it comes in con- 
tact, destroying the delicate chemical 
balance of the cell protoplasm, and inter- 
fering materially with cell life—in direct 
proportion, in fact, to the amount of al- 
cohol ingested and the length of time it 
is in contact with the cell. This cell de- 
generation is seen in a marked degree in 
those dead of acute alcoholic poisoning. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there is 
a reflex increase in the number of respir- 
ations per minute following the ingestion 
of alcohol, the oxygen supplied is still in- 
sufficient to meet the demands of the al- 


cohol, and this, too, when alcohol is taken 


in small quantities of 15 to 20 grams. 
Moreover the immediate oxidization of 
alcohol gives rise to an increased produc- 
tion of carbon dioxid which is not elim- 
mated vas. fast*as produced: “Thus,” 
said Dr. August Smith, “we have an 
active and a passive form of poisoning 
to deal with.” And this is true not only 
when large quantities of alcohol are 
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taken, but they exist in exact proportion 
to the quantity of alcohol ingested. In 
other words an ounce of alcohol does a 
certain amount of damage, but two 
ounces does twice as much. 

Much is said, too, by writers on the 
subject, about the tissue sparing qualities 
or alcohol, that because of its easy oxi- 
dizability when taken into the system it 
is burned up while the nitrogenous tis- 
sues are spared ; but there is as yet no evi- 
dence to sustain this belief. In the work 
of Miura, Schmidt, Romeyn and Stamm: 
reich the preponderance of evidence was 
the other way; that is, these showed that 
when an equal amount of alcohol had 
been substituted for other carbohydrate 
food in a subject put in a condition of 
nitrogenous equilibrium, the tissues were 
not protected by alcohol as they had been 
by normal carbohydrate foods; but, on 
the contrary, alcohol seemed to hasten 
their breaking down, as was shown by 
the increased amount of nitrogenous 
waste matter found in the excreta. There 
were some exceptions to this rule found 
by Miura and his colaborers; but these 
exceptions were not numerous enough 
to invalidate the conclusion that small 
doses of alcohol hasten the destruction 
of the nitrogenous tissues, rather than 
protect them from breaking down. 


But there is another consideration 
which makes the “ alcohol a food ” argu- 
ment nothing better than a reductio ad 
absurdum. If there were any generally 
accepted definition of a food there would 
be no difficulty. The properties of al- 
cohol and the manner of its disposal 
within the body would be measured by 
that definition and its fate settled at once. 
Surely the fact alone that it is oxidized 
in small quantity does not entitle it to be 
classed as a food of any kind. Suppose 
that we should find that ether, chloro- 
form, or any of the alkaloidal poisons 
are oxidized in the body, shall that alone 
be sufficient to entitle them to the name 
of food? Shall we say, for instance, 
that ether is a food when taken in gram 
doses and a poison when taken in two 
gram doses? The absurdity of this po- 
sition is apparent. If alcohol be entitled 
to the name of a carbohydrate food let 
us substitute it in the daily dietary of an 
adult for the normal carbohydrate food, 
or rather let us consider what the conse- 
quences would be if it were so substituted. 
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Suppose that the 500 grams, more or less, 
of carbohydrate food in the form of 
starches and sugars which has been 
found necessary for the well being of the 
average adult should be displaced by an 
equal quantity of alcohol. This quan- 
tity would approximate a quart of whis- 
key daily, and lead to a pretty prompt 
extinction of the human race. If you 
say that no one claims that alcohol is a 
food in this large quantity and that it is 
only a food to the extent that it is oxi- 
dized and does no harm, I again answer 
so are ether and chloroform, and the al- 
kaloids, and I shall persist in saying 
that these poisons are foods “ to a certain 
extent,’ as is claimed for alcohol. 
Professor Atwater, or those who have 
spoken for him, have declared that one 
and one-half to two ounces of alcohol, 
taken in divided doses during the day are 
oxidized and “seem” to do no harm. 
The subjects of his experiments were 
adult males, some of whom were ac- 
customed and some not accustomed to 
drinking some kind of alcoholic beverage. 
It is further stated that those experi- 
mented upon were not under observation, 
in an experimental way, long enough to 
determine what might have been the re- 
sult of imbibing this amount of alcohol 
for a long time. The fact to which at- 
tention should be called is that no defi- 
nite meastires were instituted to deter- 
mine whether the organism at all suf- 
fered in its functions by the taking of 
these small daily quantities of alcohol. 
It will not satisfy the earnest investi- 
gator to be told that they “seemed’’ to 
do no harm, nor need he content himself 
with this answer. Others have deter- 
mined that, arriving at definite results. 
Dr. Herman Frey, in Sahli’s clinic in 
Berne, Switzerland, in 1896, undertook 
to determine the effects of small quan- 
tities of alcohol upon muscular work. 
We cannot, within the limits of this ar- 
ticle, give these experiments in detail. 
Suffice it to say that they were carried 
out with the utmost care and all apparent 
sources of error, eliminated. Alcohol 
was given in the form of cherry brandy, 
cognac, wine, beer and diluted with 
water, not more than one and one-fourth 
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to two drachms, or five to ten grams of 
alcohol being administered at one dose. 
The strength of the muscular contrac- 
tions was measured by Mosso’s ergo- 
graph. As a result of his experiments 
Dr. Frey found that alcohol in these 
quantities decreased both the strength 
of the individual contractions and the 
amount of work which the muscle was 
capable of doing before being fatigued, 
in some cases the decrease amounting to 
nearly fifty per cent. Of many experi- 
ments there were only two which did not 
show this result, and these, the experi- 
menter thinks, were influenced by sug> 
gestion, as they were hysterical subjects. 

Concerning the effects of alcohol upon 
mental processes we have only to recall 
the work of Kraeplin and his co-laborers. 
These eminent and careful investigators, 
after many experiments, 1,350 in one 
group, announced without reservation 
that “all the intellectual functions ex- 
amined suffered a marked depression 
after the ingestion of small, moderate 
and large doses of alcohol, and this de- 
pression makes its appearance immedi- 
ately after the alcohol has been in- 
gested.” Among the mental processes 
tested were the power to add figures and 
to commit to memory. In these there 
was a constantly decreasing power with 
the continued ingestion of alcohol, fol- 
lowed by an immediate rise when the al- 
cohol was withdrawn. Nor should it 
be forgotten that the quantity used was 
exactly that which Professor Atwater 
and others say seemed to do no harm. 

As to the heat producing power of al- 
cohol, that is another fallacy; for, in 
spite of the fact that really more heat is 
produced in the body by the oxidization 
of alcohol, the heat radiation by reason of - 
the dilatation of the peripheral vessels is 
increased in a still greater degree, and 
the sum total of the effects is.an actual 
decrease of bodily temperature. 

Let any one consider these facts, which 
have been established by the most care- 
ful possible methods and with mathe- 
matical precision, and he must deny in 
toto that alcohol deserves a place in the 
list of carbohydrate or any other class of 
foods. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Johann Gutenberg. 


(1400-1900.) 


By Michael 


ERMANY has just celebrated in a 
most fitting way the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of 

Johann Gutenberg, the inventor of print- 
ing, one of the most notable and char- 
acteristic of her sons. In the beautiful 
old Rhenish city of Mayence, the birth- 
place of the inventor, there was an ex- 
hibition of the best and the most curious 
which the printer’s art has produced dur- 
ing the past five hundred years. There 
was an historical procession through the 
old streets in which the costumes of 
Gutenbere’s time were reproduced. 
Hundreds of scholars and specialists in 
printing came from all parts of Europe 
to do honor to the great man’s memory. 
There were festal excursions on the his- 
toric river and illuminations in the even- 
ings—altogether a worthy and dignified 
celebration. No one can accuse the Ger- 
mans of neglecting the memory of their 
great men. 

It is impossible to state with accuracy 
the exact year of Gutenberg’s birth, but 
there is strong reason for believing that 
he first saw the light some time near the 
close of the fourteenth century. His 
real name was Gensfleisch, Gutenberg 
being only his cognomen, probably the 
name of the place whence the family 
came. He belonged to a patrician fam- 
ily of Mayence, and his father seems to 
have been a man of political importance, 
for we hear of him as involved in the 
turmoils which at that time were chronic 
between the Bishop Elector of Mayence 
and the guilds and burghers. With his 
family he was obliged to fly to Strass- 
burg, and it was in the Alsatian city 
that Gutenberg learned the arts which he 
was afterward to turn to such good ac- 
count. He devoted himself to gold- 
smith’s work, to the manufacture of mir- 
rors, and to experiments in iron, copper 
and lead. During Gutenberg’s residence 
in Strassburg we get one or two curious 
glimpses of him, but nothing that is suf- 
ficient. He had a legal dispute with some 
citizens as to a certain plant in which 
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he was interested, but of more human 
interest is a complaint made against him 
to the Bishop by a certain Anna of the 
Iron Gates for refusing to fulfil a pledge 
he had made to marry her. 

This is all we know of Gutenberg un- 
til we again hear of him in Mayence, a 
man of matured middle age, probably 
fifty years old. Mayence at that time 
was a great ecclesiastical center, and like- 
ly enough Gutenberg had returned to his 
paternal city to manufacture goldsmith’s 
work for the Bishop Elector and his 
clergy. But he must have had other 
views as well. While in Strassburg he 
had his attention turned to the tedious 
processes involved in the printing of the 
Donati, as the elementary Latin gram- 
mars of the time were called. The letters 
were engraved on a large block of wood, 
much as our wood cuts are at the present 
time. We do not know Gutenberg’s proc- 
esses of thought, but the idea had evi- 
dently struck him that this cumbrous 
method of production would be vastly 
simplified if movable metal letters were 
employed instead of engraved blocks of 
wood. In Strassburg he had set himself 
the task of molding these letters of vari- 
ous degrees of hardness, and it is evident 
that when he returned to Mayence he 
brought with him a considerable supply 
of these movable types. 

Gutenberg was always a poor man, and 
evidently thriftless. So on his arrival 
in Mayence he made the acquaintance of 
a certain Johann Fust, a fifteenth cen- 
tury capitalist, who for a consideration 
was willing to set up the inventor as a 
printer in a properly equipped printing 
office. Gutenberg, anxious to get to 
work, accepted Fust’s offer. But the 
business association of the two men was 
a failure. (Gutenberg could pay neither 
capital nor interest, and Fust was com- 
pelled to cast about for a more business 
like partner, whom he found in the cele- 
brated Peter Schoffer. Poor Gutenberg 
was deprived of much of his best type, 
and had it not been for the merciful inter- 
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position of a wealthy burgher, who be- 
lieved in him, he would have suffered 
complete commercial shipwreck. He 
never, however, was able to get his head 
above water, and after two or three years 
of painful struggle he gave up the con- 
test against the powerful firm of Fust 
& Schoffer. 

Toward the close of his life, probably 
broken down by cares and disappoint- 
ments, he seems to have joined the con- 
fraternity of lay brothers of St. Victor 
and to have lea an ascetic, prayerful life. 
His friends managed to procure for him 
a position as one of the Elector’s Servi- 
tors, a nomination which secured for him 
a new suit of clothes every year, and a 
sufficiency of corn and wine for his 
necessities. Once a year he went to the 
Klector’s castle at Eltville to obtain his 
suit of clothes. He was over sixty when 
he died an unnoticed man, and few of his 
townsmen followed him to his humble 
grave in the cloisters of the Dominican 
monastery. 
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It is to Gutenberg’s association with 
Fust that we owe the celebrated Guten- 
berg Bibles. There were two of these, the 
first (1453-14560) with 42 lines to the 
page, the second with 36 lines. Only 
thirty-one copies of the 42 line Bible are 
known to exist, some of them imperfect, 
and of the 36 line only nine, more or less 
complete, copies. It is not probable that 
the 42 line Bible was printed in a larger 
edition than one hundred copies. A 
short time after its appearance in 1456 a 
42 line Bible was sold in Mayence for 40 
gold guldens, equal to about $70; and a 
few years ago in London a good copy 
reached the enormous price of $1,900. 
It is pleasant to remember that this old 
citizen of Mayence had felt the need of 
printing the Bible. It was this that 
spurred him on to his work, and we are 
grateful to him for the large share he 
has taken in enabling us now, five hun- 
dred years after his birth, to circulate 
this most glorious of all books in millions 
of copies in all the languages of the earth. 

BERLIN, GERMANY 


Faults and Virtues of Our High Buildings. 


By Robert Henderson Robertson. 


ROM an architectural standpoint it 
cannot be contended, I believe, 
that the high buildings of New 

York are sightly or desirable, and tho I 
have my share of professional responsi- 
bility in the matter—having designed the 
Park Row Building and that of the 
American Tract Company in Nassau 
Street—I shall not be sorry to see the 
law step in and limit their further erec- 
tion. 

The best that can be said for their ap- 
pearance is that, viewed from a distance 
—especially from the Lower Bay—they 
give to the city’s skyline a certain pic- 
turesqueness which is not ‘unpleasing. 
There are some striking groups of giants. 
A closer inspection, however, reveals de- 
fects which result from the exigencies of 
the case, and I do not see any way to a 
remedy, except through a cessation of 
such building. 

If I am given a plot of land two hun- 
dred feet square, with instructions to de- 
sign a building, of which all four sides 


shall be treated architecturally, I can hope 
that my product will be harmonious and 
pleasing ; an ornament to the part of the 
city in which it stands. But if on the 
other hand I have only a narrow slice of © 
land; must build so as to give the utmost 
possible space to tenants; with rows of 
windows every few feet ; must go to great 
hight and treat only two sides—or per- 
haps only the front—architecturally, so as 
to save money for my client, the result 
cannot possibly be satisfactory to the ar- 
tistic sense. Critics who have treated 
this subject seem to forget or to be igno- 
rant of the fact that the first necessity of 
these buildings is that they shall “ pay,” 
and that on the altar of such utility it is 
impossible, under all the circumstances, 
not to sacrifice more or less beauty. 
They are really engineering feats—these 
buildings—and therefore have little or 
no architectural value. They have 
taught architects nothing, except as to 
engineering. : 

I hope that the limit has been reached 
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in the Park Row Building—which rises 


' 392 feet from sidewalk to base of flag- 


staff on the dome, and goes 36 feet below 
the sidewalk—and that we will now see 
something having the nature and tend- 
ency of a reaction. 

This kind of building began in Chi- 
cago. It differs from any that the world 
ever had known before, and the differ- 


ence is not one on which we can con-— 


gratulate ourselves. It has made our wide 
streets narrow and our narrow streets 
like alleys; it has increased cold and 
dampness on the streets and given us 
winds that are ferocious—that, for in- 
stance, which lies in wait for people at 
the Tract Company Building’s corner of 
Nassau Street. 

The high buildings of European cities 
bear no comparison with ours. ‘Those 
of the Italian cities only went up about 
six stories, and those of Edinburgh were 
little higher. And they were only resi- 
dences. 

Europe will never copy this fashion 
from us. In London you could not fill 
a ten-story building. The people who 
have offices seek seclusion, getting away 
into some old fashioned court, where they 
have elbow room and can keep their 
neighbors at a distance. Three thousand 
people in a building would never suit 
them at all. In Paris, such buildings as 
these high ones of ours would not be al- 
lowed. They are very particular there, 
and control intended buildings as to 
hight, material, form and design most 
rigidly. 

I think that it would be wise to limit 
the hight of buildings here to 150 feet 
on wide and 1oo feet on narrow streets. 

It was not the exigencies of business— 
the compression of an enormous volume 
of activities ina small area—that gave us 
these giants. It was the desire for un- 
impeded sunlight and air. That was 
achieved for one building when it shot 
high above its neighbors. But when its 
neighbors followed it into the sky the 
purpose of the high building was de- 
feated. The light and air problems were 
in a worse condition than ever. 

The building, 160 Fifth Avenue, on 
the ninth floor of which I have my office, 
is an example. When I first came I 
could see all over. Now newly built 
monsters rise on every hand, shutting out 
the view and choking me. 
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The fact that these high buildings 
were not necessitated by the small area of 
land on Manhattan Island is proven by 
the land site unoccupied, by the half 
empty condition of many of these build- 
ings and by the mad strife for tenants 
in which they are engaged. ‘Tenants 
flit from building to building, being 
coaxed to the newer by an offer of ridic- 
ulously low rent, which the landlord 
hopes to be able to raise in the future. 
Then comes the newest building, with 
the latest improvements and still lower 
rents, and the tenants flitagain. The high 
buildings are engaged in a cut throat 
game. Those who put them up are in 
many cases at their wit’s end to pay the 
interest on borrowed money, and the 
tenants who do not need a settled place 
of business are the only ones who profit. 

High building has been thus overdone, 
especially in the uptown section of the 
city, but even downtown a great many 
of them are not paying. 

So I think it is reasonably certain that 
we will not see the forty-story building 
in this generation. The craze is dying 
out. It has reached its limit in Chicago, 
and probably here also. Even with the 
present high buildings the elevator prob- 
lem has become a most difficult one. 

As far as the substantiality of the high 
buildings go there is little to be desired. 
They will endure. The skeleton is of 
steel and the materials put into them are 
all of the best. They are becoming more 
and more fire proof, and as the old rook- 
eries are banished from the city and their 
places are taken by substantial buildings 
conditions are still further improved in 
this respect. Every year there is more 
fire proofing and less fuel. 

I don’t believe that we shall ever see. 
people jumping from a_ thirty-story 
building because of fire. Under the 
most unfavorable circumstances that I 
can conceive they would be able to get 
in and out half a dozen times before 
enough heat was generated to do damage. 

The Home Life Building fire demon- 
strated that fact, I think, as well as it 
could be done. Of course, when we say 
“fire proof,’ that means relatively fire 
proof. Everything will yield to flames 
that are sufficiently fierce—even kiln 
brick will burn. But the Home Life 
Building with all its windows open 
served as a flue to the nest of rookeries 
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that clustered about it, and yet the dam- 
age to its structure was very slight. 
There were some twisted beams. That 
was about all. It was put to rights 
structurally at little cost. 

That is the only danger in which these 
buildings stand—that they will be used 
as flues by their older and smaller neigh- 
bors, and as these vanish and are re- 
placed by more solid structures, that dan- 
ger decreases. In the case of the Home 
Life fire there was abundance of time for 
all tenants to get out of the building, and, 
for that matter, to move their things. 
There are always two or three ways of 
exit, so even at the worst the high build- 
ings are not a menace to human life on 
account of fire. 

As to burning up from the inside, that 
is unthinkable under present conditions. 
There is hardly enough combustible mat- 
ter in all to do one of them damage. If 
they were warehouses the case might be 
different. There is also no danger of 
any of the monsters falling down. The 
steel frame, the deep foundation and the 


buildings. 
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fine materials guarantee their perma- 
nence. The caisson enables us usually 
to reach rock foundation without injury 
to the foundations of the neighboring 
In the case of the Park Row 
Building there was no rock within reach, 
and the bottom is sand reinforced with 
short piling below the water level. 

As I said before, architecture owes 
nothing to these new buildings. They 
are money making ventures, defeating 
their own purpose by their multiplica- 
tion. Their exigencies are hostile to our 
art, the atmosphere in which they grow 
tends to destroy it. So you find them 
slabs or boxes in shape, with ornamented 
front, perhaps, and bare walls—as they 
do not know what is coming beside them. 

The great new feature in them is the 
steel structure, giving great strength with 
great economy of space. 

As to new materials other than steel, 
these great buildings have given us noth- 
ing, tho they may have stimulated de- 
mand to such a degree as to be respon- 
sible for some improvements. 


New York Ciry, 


Our Washington Letter. 


By a Floor Correspondent. 


AS Constantinople been transferred 
from the Bosphorus to the Po- 
tomac? Or has the District of 

Columbia been annexed to the Turk- 
ish Empire? Is the Washington mon- 
ument an Egyptian obelisk, and the Cap- 
itol but another version of the temple of 
St. Sophia? Have the Bedouins of the 
desert, relying upon their knowledge of 
the Arabic numerals, come to make a 
descent on the Census Bureau? Have 
the hordes of Mahomet crossed the 
ocean to loot the capital and to join their 
fellow spoilsmen of both parties in 
wrecking the Civil Service Commission? 
If not, what has happened to complete- 
ly transform our national capital with- 
in a week so that every third man you 
meet wears a Turkish fez, bands of men 
in turbans and Turkish trousers are pa- 
rading the streets with scimetars instead 
of swords, and Pennsylvania Avenue is 
decorated with such Oriental opulence 


that one might think that the President 
had become the Sultan, and was about to 
go to the mosque at the other end of the 
avenue to worship. One almost expects 
to hear from the little windows of the 
Washington monument the Mussulmans 
call to prayer and to see these devout 
Mahommedan throngs turn to the east, 
fall on their knees, and bow their heads 
to the ground as they face the Capitol. 
A few days ago the arrival of an ad- 
miral of the Turkish fleet was announced 
at New York, and he has since come to 
Washington to consult the Turkish 
Minister on important business. Imagine 
the surprise of the admiral at seeing the 
national capital already captured by the 
faithful, and the whole city turned into 
a kaleidoscopic imitation of Constanti- 
nople. Could anything have been better 
timed than this imposing parade as a wel- 
come to this Turkish admiral? Has he 
not already telegraphed that the nation 
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has been converted to Islamism, and all 
that remains is to proclaim the establish- 
ment of the Turkish Empire in America? 

I have never seen a more rapid and 
complete transformation of the national 
capital from its usual broad brimmed 
Occidentalism to the Orientalism of the 
fez. If the Turkish admiral has any 
misgivings as to the genuineness of the 
conversion, he may find it in the great 
influx of women wearing the white fez 
and going about—-Allah be praised— 
with their faces unveiled. But the gal- 
lant captain would be easily reconciled 
to the innovation. 

Tradesmen are quick to catch the 
fashion, and from one end of the avenue 
to the other they have vied with each 
other in displaying the most brilliant 
decorations, and the number of crescent 
moons bannered and borne has _ been 
enough to completely eclipse all Chris- 
tian symbolism. The newspapers, of 
course, have printed whole broadsides 
of matter descriptive of the Mystic 
PHrines wal Olenit) wis. thise, Masonic, .or- 
der which now dominates everything 
in Washington—hotels, thoroughfares, 
street cars, legislative halls, department 
corridors and the spacious rooms of the 
White House. From all parts of the na- 
tion have come thousands of members 
organized into “ temples,” as their lodges 
are called, each with banners and badges 
and symbols and with Oriental cos- 
tumes and names. Twenty years ago 
this organization did not exist in this 
country ; now it has a vast army of ad- 
herents, all of whom must have passed 
through a prescribed number of Ma- 
sonic degrees before they can be mem- 
bers of the Mystic Shrine. Last night 
we had a parade of all the temples on the 
avenue. Is there a finer street in the 
world for a great parade than Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue? It was brilliantly il- 
lumined with electric lights, search 
lights, many colored lanterns, and fire 
works. The resources of electricity have 
added wonderfully to the brilliancy of an 
evening parade. From the Capitol to the 
White House, where stood the chief mag- 
istrate of the nation, and opposite on the 
reviewing stand the chief potentate of 
the order, the whole avenue was a car- 
nival of light and color. 

But the mental impression I got of the 
whole thing was very confusing. To see 
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companies of men dressed in tuxedoes 
or cutaways with fezes on their heads 
suggests an irrepressible conflict between 
the East and the West, between the 
tailor and the hatter. More picturesque 
were the zouaves with their red trousers 
and their blue plush jackets trimmed 
with gold, with light blue stockings and 
red slippers. Even the Turkish admiral 
might have been deceived by the realism 
of a band of men with their faces stained 
an Arabic bronze under their red tur- 
bans, while others wore fierce Arabic 
whiskers and looked as if they lived under 
the pyramids. The illusion would have 
been more complete if they had borrowed 
a few camels from the Zoo, and if the lit- 
tle boy in the procession had ridden an 
Arab pony instead of a baby bicycle. 
Well, do not grudge us here at the 
capital our theatrical illusions. Is not 
Congress a drama, with actors more or 
less theatrical, and do not legislative 
brains teem with illusions, some of which 
are expressed by the Arabic numerals 
16 to 1? What if these whiskered Bed- 
ouins come from Pittsburg ; what if when 
you scratch one of these bronzed Arabs 
you find a Cleveland man underneath? 
They have, at least, enabled us for the 
last four days to forget Neely and Clark. 
By the time this letter is in print the 
Mystic Shriners will have folded their 
tents like the Arabs and silently stolen 
away. A week later, in all probability, 
the great dramatic company on the hill 
will have packed its valises and gone off 
on its mileage and free passes. When 
Mr. Payne brought in the House a joint 
resolution for adjournment on June 6th, 
it was greeted with applause, as school 
boys greet the approach of vacation. The 
Democrats made some show of opposi- 
tion, just for effect, for every one knows 
that they want to get home just as much 
as the Republicans. They realize that if 
they are to overthrow the Republican 
party in the next campaign in this era of 
prosperity, they will need to set about it 
soon. There are also Republicans in 
doubtful districts who know that they 
are not to have a walk over. If not ready 
yet to rush into the fray, both sides want 
to go into training for the approaching 
conflict. The hard working members 
will be glad of a brief period of rest be- 
fore taking up the arduous work of the 
campaign. Let those who are blissfully 
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ignorant laugh at Congressmen for the 
easy time they have at Washington. 
Only those who have been through the 
mill know how hard a Congressman 
must work if he is to fulfill his public 
duties. A hard working Senator said to 
me the other day, “I might have made 
$50,000 during my term in the Senate if 
I had given as much attention to my 
private business as I have given to the 
public business.” The amount of work 
which is laid upon a member or Sen- 
ator is simply enormous. What with 
the demand for pensions, post offices, 
documents, free seeds, applications for 
promotion or discharge in the army, and 
many other things, a member’s time may 
be taken up with the exactions of his 
daily mail. A good clerk may be of im- 
mense help, but some Senators employ 
two or three, and then find that there is 
a great deal which they must answer or 
attend to in person. The daily sessions 
from twelve to about five take up half a 
day, and committee meetings often take 
up the other half for two or three days 
in the week. It is hard to tell when the 
busiest members, who are never absent 
from a session or from a committee meet- 
ing, find time to prepare the elaborate 
speeches which they sometimes deliver. 
It is not strange, then, that so few mem- 
bers of either chamber are found in the 
reading rooms devoted to them in the 
Congressional library. When they want 
books from that or any other depositary, 
they have them sent to their homes. I 
should say from a rapid survey of Mr. 
Littlefield’s room when he was prepar- 
ing his Porto Rico speech that he had 
about two hundred. 

The roll of industrious Senators is a 
long one. There are very few who loaf 
and invite their souls. There are men 
who apply themselves from morn till 
night with a diligence that is unremit- 
ting. It would be hard to find a man 
anywhere who can beat Senator Cock- 
rell in this matter of industry. He works 
like a beaver. He keeps in close touch 
with his constituency. Senators Alli- 
son, Hale and Cullom, of the Committee 
on Appropriations, are all hard workers. 
Senator Perkins is a terror in this re- 
spect, altho not terrible in any other. He 
keeps three secretaries jumping, the 
more because he has had for a large part 
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of the session to do the work for his own 
State, unaided by a colleague, and be- 


cause, from his long connection with the. 


commercial interests of Alaska, he has 
many appeals from that district. No one 
keeps closer track of the course of leg- 
islation in the Senate than Senator 
Spooner on the Republican side, or Till- 
man on the Democratic, and each of them 
is obliged to watch the other. Is there 
anybody in either House who speaks 
more frequently than Senator Tillman? 
Mr. Richardson, the Democratic leader 
in the House, by virtue of his position 
is required to speak a great deal and tak- 
ing the index of the Congressional Rec- 
ord, I find he is credited with speak- 
ing since the beginning of the session 
up to May 23d some 162 times. Senator 
Tillman in the same time and in the same 
index is credited with speaking 276 times. 
His remarks are for the most part only 
running comments, but they show that 
the Senator was in his seat and paying 
attention to the course of business, tho 
not always wishing to expedite it. Till- 
man’s remarks, if bound up together, 
would make an interesting commentary 
on the Acts, the acts of the Fifty-sixth 
Congress. 

If you are on East Capitol Street 
about half-past eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, you will stand a good chance of 
meeting Senator Nelson, who has had 
his breakfast, and is on his way to the 
Capitol by that time. He is of stout 
Norwegian stock, he has been a hard 
worker all his life, and he keeps up the 
habit here. But he never gives the im- 
pression of nervous haste, he has al- 
ways time to be curteous to those who 
cal] upon him. His colleague, Senator 
Davis, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, is also a hard worker, 
and is at his office in the Capitol every 
morning at nine o'clock. 


If you ask some of these Ca hein And. * 


Representatives why they are not found 
at church Sunday morning, they will tell 
you that they have to attend to their pri- 
vate mail on Sunday. And certainly 
there are some who do not take even a 
Sunday rest from public business. I 
have never taken a census of the church- 


going Congressmen, and do not know. 


who they are, and the next census will 
hardly throw any light on the question. 


LITERATURE. 


Robert Grant’s New Novel.* 


_A SUITABLE descriptive title for this 
story of American life would have been 
“The Hard Struggle and Absolute Suc- 
cess of An Utterly Unscrupulous 
Woman.” Unleavened Bread does not 
suggest anything in connection with the 
story's substance or purpose. We must 
hasten. to say, however, that the story it- 
self may safely stand, if not for the long- 
expected great American novel, at least 
very near the point which that piece of 
perfection will, possibly, some. day oc- 
cupy. 

Unquestionably Mr. Grant has _ sur- 
passed all of his former work in the 
making of this peculiar and powerful 
picture of American life in some of its 
most objectionable phases. Style of de- 
lightful quality goes far toward reliev- 
ing what would, without that fascinating 
dress, be a framework of disagreeable 
scenes and incidents too persistent and 
obtrusive for a refined taste. 

The heroine, whose maiden name was 
Selma White, had in her bonnet the bee 
of social ambition. With the opening 
of the story she is a village school- 
teacher, poor but beautiful and intelli- 
gent. She marries a well to do manu- 
facturer of varnish, not because she loves 
him, but with the expectation of being 
lifted by the force of his money into the 
“social swim” of a large town. The ex- 
periment fails. She finds that, altho 
rich, her husband has no standing in the 
best circles of society. Before marrying 
him, Selma had given her lover to un- 
derstand that he was not to be an ob- 
Stacle in the way of her career. After 
marriage, therefore, she plunges ener- 
getically into the woman’s club move- 
ment, and is sent to Chicago to attend a 
convention. While she is gone her hus- 
band drinks and carouses in the com- 
pany of a disreputable woman, who after- 
ward attempts to blackmail him and 
causes a trouble between him and Selma, 
which ends in a divorce. 





* UNLEAVENED Breap. New York: 


By Robert Grant, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


$1.50, 


A trifling defeat like this does not in 
the least discourage our heroine. A lit- 
tle later she meets and marries a young 
architect who lives and plods at his busi- 
ness in New York City. But here again 
she finds that her husband cannot un- 
lock for her the door to society. After 
many trials and struggles and disap- 
pointments, Selma is relieved by the 
architect’s death. Two years pass, and 
then a rising politician is caught in her 
matrimonial net as husband number 
three. Selma reasons that her new lord 
will, as a member of Congress, take her 
to Washingtan, where, on account of his 
distinguished position, society will fold 
her in its thrilling embrace. Alas! for 
the fact. She goes indeed triumphantly 
to the capital; but once more fails to 
realize her burning ambition. She dis- 
covers that a representative in Congress 
is not a social lion. Her husband. is 
next chosen Governor of his State 
through the influence of a man who has 
a personal scheme to get through the 
Legislature. The Governor has promised 
if elected, to sign the bill. But after his 
inauguration the Senatorial ambition 
rises in his brain. To sign the bill will 
destroy his popularity and defeat his elec- 
tion to the United States Senate. Selma 
discovers this, and, knowing that as a 
Senator’s wife she could break bodily 
into the charmed circle at Washington, 
she uses her influence to cause her hus- 
band to veto the bill, which done he is 
chosen Senator, and the story ends with 
Selma’s triumph in plain view. 

Our bare outline will not, we hope, 
detract from the zest of this strikingly 
interesting book. It is not a novel to be 
read for the story’s sake or for the dra- 
matic energy it possesses. Most of the 
scenes and incidents, as such, are com- 
monplace. There are no _ startling 
bursts of surprise, no breath-taking rev- 
elations of strong human passion. Our 
interest attaches, we scarcely know how, 
to the steady, plodding, unromantic, un- 
scrupulous, yet by no means openly dis- 
reputable heroine while she marries man 
after man in her progress toward the 
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goal of her ambition. If Selma is not 
admirable she certainly is typical. She 
stands for a large class. 

Mr. Grant’s success is notable. He 
has handled a difficult and delicate sub- 
ject without offense to a high and pure 
taste. We do not find the immoralities 
and indecencies of life paraded for the 
sake of immorality and indecency. Nor 
does Mr. Grant make the pretense of 
conveying a great moral lesson by mi- 
nutely and unctuously portraying vice. 
His story doubtless has its didactic in- 
fluence; but, above all, it is a well bal- 
anced and faithful picture of a certain 
strain in American feminine character. 
We have never read a better imaginary 
history of an unscrupulous woman’s long 
and unfaltering chase after the will o’ 
the wisp of social distinction. The de- 
tails are given with admirable accuracy. 
It is genuine life that passes before us 
with all its commonplace features and 
its hollowness—life such as many people 
experience—but it is not noble life in any 
respect and at the end we wonder why 
life of this sort is ever interesting, even 
in a book. We can, however, distinctly 
feel how powerfully magnetic have been 
the pages over which we have so sted- 
fastly hung. 

Mr. Grant’s heroine may not be a flat- 
tering representative of American wom- 
anhood; but she is portrayed with dis- 
tinguished ability. The men in the book 
are not so. notable; but they serve the ar- 
tist’s turn as foils for his main charac- 
ter and as figures with which to pro- 
ject some strong and ugly features of 
American masculine life and some phases 
of corrupt politics. 


The History of the Christian 
Church.* 


THE two previous volumes of this 
work in the English translation by An- 
drew Rutherford, uniform with the 
third volume just published, have estab- 
lished its reputation with English stu- 
dents of Church history as a distinct ad- 
vance on the standard work of Kurtz, 
with which alone it comes into compari- 





* HIsTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN Cuurcu, A. D 1517-1648 
Third Volume, Reformation and Countd au ee. 
By the late Dr. Wilhelm Mdller, Professor of Church 
History in Kiel Edited by Dr. G. Kawerau, Professor 
of Theology in Kiel, Translated from the German by 
J. H. Freese, MA, late Fellow of St John’s, Cam- 
bridge (The Macmillan Co. 8vo; pp. 476. $3.50.) 
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son. For profound scholarship, _his- 
toric insight, impartial discussion of dif- 
ficult and complex situations, diligent 
illustration of the subject with all the 
light that can be poured on it, lucid ar- 
rangement of topics in the order of na- 
ture and evaluation of the separate ele- 
ments of any given series of events, and 
finally for the equipment of the work 
with all the notes of reference that a 
student requires to open his way to the 
original sources and authorities, this 
work may be assumed as a distinct im- 
provement on the similar standard work 
of Kurtz. It is difficult to say how 
much of the third volume now pub- 
lished was done by Moller himself or to 
divide the responsibility between him 
and his posthumous editor and colleague, 
Dry Kawerau. The* pace; witonesmane 
method of the new volume are all set by 
Moller. It is developed on the same 
lines, and, to a very large extent, out of 
material left by Moller. The volume 
covers a difficult and important period, 
and is intended to carry the history for- 
ward from the point where it was left in 
the previous volume, the end of the 
medieval period, so as to cover the Ref- 
ormation and  Counter-Reformation 
down to the settlement reached at the 
Peace of Westphalia. 

As a part of his Lutheran faith, the 
author holds against Roman Catholic 
and Rationalizing writers, that the his- 
tory of the Modern Christian Church 
begins with the Reformation. Accord- 


ingly, the first chapter of this volume 


starts boldly with Luther’s rupture with 
Rome, and with the exception of an ex- 
cursion across the border to describe the 
Zwinglian movement among the Ger- 
man Swiss, tells the story of the German 
reformation straight through, in one 
hundred and sixty-two pages, down to 
the unsatisfactory and temporary peace 
of Augsburg in 1555. The Reforma- 
tion outside of Germany, including Cal- 
vinism, occupies the next one hundred 
and fifty-five pages, while the remaining 
topics of the history are assembled in 
groups and treated in their natural. re- 
lations with each other and in their re- 
lations to the general history of the 
Church. 

It is not the author’s intention to ex- 
pand the history into its details, as in 
Professor Schaff’s monumental work, 
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but to present it in a compact and ele- 
mentary form. The authorities, facts 
and characteristic critical features of the 
history are joined together into a won- 
derful organic unity, and left to pro- 
duce their effect and tell their story with- 
out further expansion. This statement, 
however, must not be interpreted as 
meaning that glittering generalities are 
preferred to concrete facts. The au- 
thor has a genius for discovering those 
elements of the history which tell the 
story and for bringing them into rela- 
tions with each other which let the read- 
er into the very heart and secret of the 
situation. Such compact work requires 
time to produce its full effect. It must 
be held in the reader’s mind a while be- 
fore it swells to its true magnitude, and 
falls into the relations it had in the real- 
ity, and is intended to have on the stu- 
dent’s mind. 

The whole work -has, however, this 
wonderfully attractive feature that it 
seems like the nearest possible approach 


to the translation of the historic events: 


themselves into equivalent language. 
The first impression on the English read- 
er may be meager. But the more he re- 
flects the more he will see of its accuracy 
and impartiality, and come to feel that he 
is in the guidance of a great master who 
has disciplined himself to the Cicero- 
nian maxim quoted in the preface, ne 
quid falst dicere audeat, deinde ne quid 
vert non audeat. The complaint we are 
most frequently tempted to make against 
the work grows out of this method, and 
is that of occasional meagerness, espe- 
cially as concerns some parts of the Eng- 
lish history, yet more in the Scotch, and 
yet more in the English Independents, 
who seem to be so little known to the 
author that he is under the impression 
that they bore the name of Congrega- 
tionalists from the first. Both here and 
in certain difficult and perplexing parts 
of the Lutheran history, as, for exam- 
ple, Luther’s relations to Philip, Land- 
grave of Hesse, and his views of di- 
vorce and bigamy, the author displays 
a kind of valiant confidence in the cold 
facts of the case which is more appro- 
priate for critical scholars than for gen- 
eral readers, who without further ex- 
planations might go far astray. The 
history is, however, for students, and is 
a royal work to supply what they need, 
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and to do it in the very best manner. 
Primarily the book is for reference, to 
be consulted on topics, and studied with 
the view of making oneself master 
of the subject. It is a work of extraor- 
dinary comprehensiveness, and has all 
the qualities required in a work of this 


character. 
ut 


A Country WITHOUT STRIKES. By 
Henry Demarest Lloyd. New York: 
(Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00.) This 
latest book of Mr. Lloyd’s will be wel- 
comed by all progressive people. It is 
the result of a visit to the Compulsory 


Arbitration Court of New Zealand, and 


is luminous, interesting, and told in a 
popular rather than legal or statistical 
manner. ‘Mr. Llovd finds nothing but 
approval for compulsory arbitration, al- 
tho a great many sincere friends of the 
law are not as enthusiastic over it as is 
he. New Zealand is the only country in 
the world in which labor disputes must 
be settled by arbitration, therefore it is 
significant that it is also the only coun- 
try in the world that has during the past 
six years (ever\since the law went into 
effect) had not a single labor dispute 
where violence was resorted to. The 
people of New Zealand are satisfied with 
the law, so Mr. Lloyd tells us, and its 
scope is being extended all the time. The 
State does not, as many people suppose, 
fix wages or compel laborers and cap- 
italists to follow its decisions contrary 
to the law of supply and demand. It 
simply says, “ You can make any private 
agreements you want to, but you can- 
not fight about them.” Either party to 
the dispute can call the other before the 
court, but pending the settlement the em- 
ployers cannot shut down their shops, 
nor can the employees leave their work. 
William Pember Reeves, ex-Minister of 
Labor in New Zealand, and the author of 
the law, writes a valuable introduction to 
the book. We commend it to everybody 
interested in political and social progress. 


History AND FUNCTIONS OF CENTRAL 
Lasor Untons. By William Maszwell 
Burke, Ph.D. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company.) This is a history of 
central labor unions in England, and es- 
pecially in the United States; their rise, 
their organization, objects and principles, 
and their relation to political action and 
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Socialism. It is more descriptive than 
critical, the author contenting himself 
with very little of that philosophy which 
most writers give forth when discussing 
the labor question. The author thinks 
that the Central Labor Unions will have 
more power as time goes on in the com- 
munity, and that, perhaps, the time is not 
far distant when their utterances will 
have as much weight as those of the 
Chambers of Commerce. At present the 
tendency of all labor unions, central, na- 
tional, federated and amalgamated, is 
toward Socialism, altho there is still a 
large minority of the “ pure and simple ” 
trade unionists whose aim is a purified 
continuation of the present wage system. 
What Mr. Burke has to say about inde- 
pendent political action is very signifi- 
cant. He says that if the unions should 
go into such action they could never 
hope for any of their schemes being 
taken up by the present political parties. 
Now as they hold the balance of power 
between the two great-parties they can 
compel the insertion of their labor planks 
in both platforms. No one can read this 
book through without seeing what a 
power and necessity the Central Labor 
Unions are. 


PIcTURES OF EARLY NEw YorRK ON 
Dark BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY. 
By R. T. Haines Halsey. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $50.00.) In the 
present volume the author has set forth 
his interest in local history with an en- 
thusiasm that had been awakened by 
chance contact with the pottery that 


was decorated by the Staffordshire 
potters to overcome aé_ strong post 
Revolutionary American prejudice 


against English wares of all kinds. 
He has found upon the dishes used 
by the great middle classes, when 
Colonial pewter and wooden trenchers 
became superannuated, a notable ceram- 
ic picture gallery of portraits, views, 
buildings and historical events. These 
were connected first with New York City 
and State,and afterward with Boston and 
New England, Philadelphia, the South 
and West. They were derived from con- 
temporary prints and original sketches 
made for the purpose, that but for the 
preservation brought about by the sur- 
vival of this decorated queensware had 
otherwise been entirely lost. Mr. Hal- 
fey has gathered and studied this pot- 
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tery as he had and made opportunity, 
and now that this ware has become col- 
lectors’ material it is eminently fitting 
and exceedingly opportune that the re- 
sults of his careful research should be 
embodied in such a charming form of 
book-making. In the pages of the 268 
copies to which the edition is limited 
will be found a rare treat not only for 
pottery lovers, but also for all those in 
whom dwells a love of the beautiful. The 
blue tints of the illustrative photogra- 
vures perfectly match the blue of the» 
ware portrayed, and in conjunction with 
the finish of the book in other directions 
make it one of the most notable special 
books of the season. 


NATURE'S GARDEN. An Aid to Knowl- 
edge of Our Wild Flowers and their In- 
sect Visitors. With Colored Plates and 
Many Other Illustrations Photographed 
Directly from Nature by Henry Troth 
and A. R. Dugmore. Text by Neltje 
Blanchan. 8vo, pp. xvi, 413. (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., New York. $3.00.) 
Nature’s Garden is the pretty title of an 
attractive book. The beauty and merit 
of it are in the pictures of nearly ninety 
flowers, a quarter of them colored, most 
of them from photographs, and so sure to 
be correct. They are well reproduced 
by the half-tone process. The colors are 
usually very exact, altho we should ob- 
ject to the bricky color of the Asclepias 
purpurasceus, and its very scarlet seeds. 
The plan of the book is not botanical, 
but the method of a popular smaller’ 
book is adopted of classifying flowers by 
their colors, a plan which scatters the vio- 
lets, orchids, etc., in a sad way, altho it 
has advantages for those ignorant of 
botany and too lazy to learn, for whom 
the book is intended. It is not easy to 
classify all of the five hundred flowers 
in this way, and we confess to surprise 
to see the spring-beauty, and Cypripe- 
dium Regine (spectabile) classed with 
“white. or greenish flowers.” But the 
description of the plants is good and 
careful, and the text is written rather 
rhetorically for the general reader, and 
with special attention to the fertilization 
of flowers by insects. We heartily com- 
mend it to those for whom it is intended. 
A student of botany will much prefer his 
Gray or his Britton and Brown. 


HEREDITY AND HUMAN _ PROGRESS. 
By W. Duncan McKim. (New York: 
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were ititnatn’s  Sons.- $150.) Dr. 
McKim is impressed with the dangers 
of “the ever strengthening torrent of 
defective and criminal humanity,” and 
thinks that religion, philanthropy and 
law have all shown themselves powerless 
to stem it. He fears that unless some 
new remedy is adopted civilization may 
decline. Regarding criminals as the 
product of heredity, his proposal is to 
prevent the continuance of the breed by 
putting to death—a gentle, painless death 
—the very weak and very vicious who 


fall into the hands of the State for 
maintenance, reformation, or punish- 
ment. ‘This process is “an expression 


of enlightened pity for the victims.” Dr. 
McKim labors with earnestness and in- 
genuity to make this proposal seem ju- 
dicious, but the world is as yet far from 
ready to listen to him. The death pen- 
alty is rather passing out of favor than 
otherwise, and while we all know many 
people whose extinction we should not 
regret, we hesitate to take active meas- 
ures to bring it about. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND Civic Economy 
oF LarceE Towns. By Thomas Chalm- 
ers. Abridged and With an Introduc- 
tion by Charles R. Henderson. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
It is a good idea to republish Dr. Chalm- 
ers’s contributions to the cause of Chris- 
tian philanthropy. His fundamental 
principle was that the relief of the poor 
should be attended to by the church and 
not by the Government, and the argu- 
ments, both from theory and experience, 
by which he supported his position, have 
never been successfully controverted. 
Professor Henderson undertakes to crit- 
icise the fundamentals of Dr. Chalmers’s 
political economy without quite under- 
standing that without this basis of doc: 
trine the structure which Dr. Chalmers 
raised could not stand. While Professor 
Henderson’s criticism appears to us to 
be feeble, we are indebted to him for his 
condensation of the unsystematic and 
diffuse writings of a man who was essen- 
tially a preacher rather than a scientific 
reasoner, and we commend the book to 
all interested in the great problem, how 
to relieve the poor without creating 
paupers. Dr. Chalmers solved the prob- 
lem, on a small scale, and it could be 
solved everywhere, were philanthropists 
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generally willing to accept his guidance 
and to follow his example. 


Six ARTHUR SULLIVAN: LIFE, STORY, 
LETTERS AND REMINISCENCES. By Ar- 
thur Laurence. With Critique by B. W. 
Findon, and Bibliography by Wilfred 
Bendall. (Chicago and New York: 
Herbert Stone & Co.) We have here 
another thoroughly readable musical 
biography. In such large measure it 
has direct autobiographic flavor that it 
offers one almost the quality of Arthur 
Pougin’s anecdotal work on Verdi. A 
musician lays it aside with the sense re- 
newed that Sullivan’s shining career is 
a milestone in British music; with a con- 
viction of the fact that England has in 
him, at least in his best comic operas, 
a composer born with a brilliant genius 
which takes almost a unique place in 
the whole story of the lyric stage. To 
find any sufficient parallel, we must turn 
not to Gréty or Boiedlieu or Auber or 
Cimarosa or Offenbach ; but to some sort 
of a musical faculty embodying and as- 
similating traits in each, while rejecting 
many, and at the same time interblend- 
ing a dignity and solidity of musical 
structure far advanced on such ante- 
cedents. So far as we know, this vol- 
ume is the only satisfactory and detached 
work of the kind on Sullivan. While 
we do not accept all the author’s mu- 
sical convictions, we assent to the most 
of them; and we applaud a fair majority. 
The book, naturally, has a large refer- 
ence to Sir Arthur’s American visit, and 
to the history in this country of the 
matchless repertory of the Lyric and 
Savoy theaters. The volume is a care- 
fully made one; and the illustrations and 
fac-similes of autographic matter are of 
much interest. The Appendix contains a 
complete and classified Reference List of 
Sullivan’s works, according to date and 
place of publication or performance, 
from even the short songs to those 
operettas—such masterpieces of tasteful 
scoring, and so overflowing with mel- 
odic and rhythmic invention !—that now 
are classics in England’s music. 


A BIoGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
Musicians. Compiled and Edited by 
Theodore Baker, Ph.D. With Por- 
traits from Drawings in Pen and Ink 
by Alex. Gribayédoff. (New York: G. 
Schirmer.) This is an admirable work. 
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’ Dr. Baker has been long engaged in 
making it so. He has succeeded thor- 
oughly. There are at present no larger 
reference-works in musical biography 
(to which utility the present undertak- 
ing was restricted) that are up to date 
at all adequately, in all departments and 
nationalities. The notices are concise. 
They are critically accurate, and cover 
in data the field of the workers in the 
art, almost to the very last paragraphs 
of its present records. The notices are in 
careful proportion, and by the aid of 
enough yet not too much abbreviation 
and constant bibliographic guidances 
of the best kind, they contain a vast 
deal of information. In dress, the Dic- 
tionary is a model one. We have a 
book of no great size, and of perfect 
wieldiness, with its six hundred and 
fifty-three pages in a clear, black type 
on an opaque paper; and Mr. Griba- 
yédoff’s pen and ink portraits are gen- 
erally admirable little likenesses. For a 
public or a private library this new book 
will be valuable. 


THE STORMING OF STony Point. By 
Henry P. Johnson, A.M., Professor of 
History of the College of the City of 
New York. (James F. White & Co.) 
This little volume is of much more im- 
portance than its title and comparative- 
ly small size would imply. It is a well 
written, interesting and thorough study, 
not only of one of the most brilliant ex- 
ploits of our Revolutionary War, but of 
the earnest work and well laid plans of 
the commanders and the excellent dis- 
cipline of the ragged veterans which led 
up to and executed it. In an appendix 
are letters of the British Ministers and 
-Commanders now published for the first 
time which show the importance which 
they attached to the capture. No stu- 
dent of American history can afford to 
miss this modest but important addition 
to his sources of information. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN SoctAL MoveMeEnT. By Charles 
Wiliam Stubbs. (New York: Herbert 
S. Stone & Co. $1.25.) Dean Stubbs 
does not here undertake a life of Kings- 
ley, but aims to show what he and Mau- 
rice accomplished in turning the forces 
of Christism into new and more prac- 
tical channels. His book is an extreme- 
ly laudatory appreciation of Kingsley, 
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but no one would ever learn from it that 
he did not continue to be the radical 
which he was in his early life. We can- 
not recommend the book to American 
readers who are not already familiar 
with the details of English history in 
this century, and especially with the 
‘“ Anglican ’’ movement. 


THe Lasor ANNUAL; oR, THE RE- 
FORMERS YEAR Book FoR 1900. Edited 
and Published by Joseph Edwards, of 
Cheshire, England. (New 
York: Leonard D. Abbott, 336 West 
Seventy-first ' Street.” 30° *céntsm aa 
this full and most complete annual for 
social reformers is collected pretty 
much everything of importance ‘in 
the reform world, especially in Eng- 
land and America. The book is arranged 
both topically and _ chronologically, 
while signed articles on social questions 
by: the leading reformers are included. 
Much space is given to a bibliography 
of magazine articles. This annual is a 
necessity within its field. | 


CHARLES SUMNER. By Moorfield 
Story. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co:.... $1.25.) The ““Americaniesrares. 
men’ series has had no better number 
than the life of Charles Sumner, now in 
hand. Mr. Story, it seems to us, has 
done his task with most excellent abil- 
ity. It is a clear, full and finely poised 
memoir, in which Charles Sumner ap- 
pears naturally, his personality standing 
out sharp and strong in the interesting 
and often stirring circumstances of his 
noble life. The riches of political ma- 
terials at Mr. Story’s command have been 
digested thoroughly and arranged with 
good judgment. ‘The book is not only a 
noteworthy piece of biography; but as 
well a strong sketch of our political his- 
tory during a most important period. A 
good index completes the volume. 


THe BRAHMIN’S TREASURE. By G. 
A. Henty. (Philadelphia: J. P. Lippin- 
cott Company. $1.50.) One of Mr. 
Henty’s long and exciting stories-of ad- 
venture for young people. The treasure 
is a diamond bracelet stolenfrom a Hindu 
Idol in India. The struggle for its pos- 
session gives rise to no end of most cap- 
tivating dangers and hair-breadth es- 
capes. It is one of those stories with 
which Mr. Henty takes away a boy’s 
breath. 
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THOUGHTS AND EXPERIENCES IN AND 
Out oF ScHoor. By John B. Peaslee, 
LL.B., Ph.D., ex-Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(Printed for the Author by Curts & 
Jennings, Cincinnati. $1.50.) There is 
a great deal in this large book to inter- 
est the general reader as well as those 
whose taste or profession leads them into 
the school atmosphere. Dr. Peaslee has 
been for years distinguished as a teacher, 
superintendent of schools and lecturer. 
He has here brought together his obser- 
vations, experiences, essays and lectures, 
accompanied with many illustrations and 
a large number of letters from distin- 
guished people. 


Lirrrary REMINISCENCES. By Ed- 
ouard Grenier. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. Abel Ran. (London: 


Adam and Charles Black. $1.75.) A 
very attractive French work put into very 
pleasant English diction. Grenier was 
a contemporary of Lamartine, Heine, 
Mérimée, Georges Sand and that gen- 
eration of celebrities who made Paris 
blaze with their genius. His reminis- 
cences are most attractively set in a frame 
peculiarly French and brilliant. It is a 
chat of a high order, mostly literary, but 
racy of the life it dwells upon and as light 
as its subjects sometimes are weighty. A 
charmingly readable and _ instructive 
book. 

THE Kinc’s Lyrics. Selected and 
Arranged by Fitz Roy Carrington. (New 
York: R. H. Russell.) This is a collec- 
tion of lyrical poems of the reigns of 
King James I and King Charles I, to- 
gether with the Ballad of Agincourt, by 
Michael Drayton, with portraits of au- 
thors. It is a pretty little book, most 
tastefully bound and exquisitely printed. 


oe 
Literary Notes. 


Tue scene of Mr. Kipling’s new novel is 
laid in Upper Burmah and it is about 100,000 
words in length. .« 


....Mr. Booth Tarkington’s new _ story, 
rs Monsieur Beaucaire,” will be issued by Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. immediately. 


.... The first uniform edition of the writings 
_of Thomas Wentworth Higginson is in prep- 
aration at the Riverside Press. 


....A. J. D. Biddle, author of “ The Ma- 
deira Islands,” has just been made a Fellow of 
the London Geographical Society. 
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....Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. are 
hereafter to publish the children’s illustrated 
books by Kate Greenaway and Walter Crane. 


....Lhe publication of “A History of the 
University of Pennsylvania” is just an- 
nounced by Messrs. George W. Jacobs & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

....Ernest Seton-Thompson has written a 
play for children and the characters are all ani- 
mals. It will be published in the July issue of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


.... Noyes, Platt & Company, of Boston, an- 
nounce the authorized publication, both in 
French and English, of the Official Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Fine Arts Exhibit of the 
United States at the Paris Exposition. 


..An unpublished poem by James Russell 
Lowell is announced for publication in next 
month’s Century. It is entitled “Three Scenes 
in the Life of a Portrait,” and was written in 
Madrid during his stay there as Minister. 


....Mr. John Russell Davidson, lately of 
Harper Brothers’, has opened The Authors’ 
Agency in New York city for the placing of 
manuscripts, etc. Mr. Davidson has references 
from some of the best known literary people 
in this country. 


....Professor Nash, author of ‘‘ The Genesis 
of the Social Conscience,” has now in the Mac- 
millan press ‘‘ The History of the Higher Criti- 
cism of the New Testament.” This is one of 
the New Testament Handbook Series and is 
practically the first book written on the general 
subject in English. 


.... Lhe first issue of The American Muse- 
un. Journal has reached our desk. It is “a 
popular record of the progress of the American 
Museum of Natural History of New York,” 
and it wishes to make known “in an agreeable 
and non-technical manner whatever is of gen- 
eral interest in the scientific work, expeditions, 
collections and current accessions of the Muse- 
um.” It is illustrated and published monthly. 


....Lhe bibliographical supplements to The 
American Journal of Senutic Languages and 
The American Journal of Theology, of 1898- 
"99, prepared with so much labor by Professor 
Muss-Arnolt, of the Chicago University, have 
been gathered in an octavo volume. They 
cover Semitics, theology in its various depart- 
ments, and early Christian art and archeology, 
and are of great value to those who wish to 
find a complete list of publications, whether in 
book, pamphlet or journal, in these lines of 
scholarship. 

....lhe French Assumptionist Fathers have 
established in their Maison de Bonne Presse a 
publication concern of the first magnitude, 
especially for church periodicals, with which 
they are practically flooding the country. Their 
chief paper, La Croix, appears weekly in an 
edition of more than a million copies, and local 
papers of the same name and under the same 
management appear throughout the provinces. 
This whole Croix series of periodicals is en- 
gaged in a sharp agitation against Protestant- 
ism and against the Republic and in favor of 
an empire or a kingdom, 
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Injunctions in Labor Disputes. 


Wuat is sometimes called “ govern- 
ment by injunction” will be one of the 
minor issues in the approaching cam- 
paign, and the recent orders of courts in 
several cities where large bodies of work- 
men are on strike have given it fresh 
prominence. In Kansas City, Judge 
Hook, of the Federal Court, has issued 
an injunction of broad scope to restrain 
the striking. employees of the railway 
company from interfering with the move- 
ment of the street cars. His purpose ap- 
pears to have been to prevent interference 
with the transportation of the mails; but 
the order is so broad that it really forbids 
interference by any. method with the 
movement of any street car. Therefore 
the strikers complain that the company, 
being thus protected for a considerable 
time, is enabled to fill their places and de- 
feat their purpose. Undoubtedly the 
company’s cars and the new men operat- 
ing them ought to be protected, and when 
strikers complain that they are restrained 
from acts of violence and intimidation 
they deserve no sympathy; but it does 
not necessarily follow that they have 
been restrained in the best way and by 
the proper agency. The controversy 
which has drawn an injunction from 
Judge Adams, of the Federal Court, in 
St. Louis, is like the one in Kansas City, 
but marked by greater violence. The 
city 1s virtually in the hands of a mob 
composed of the striking railway men 
and those who stand with them. Here 
again the court was asked to prevent in- 
terference with the movement of the 
mails; but the injunction is so compre- 
hensive that deputy marshals say it em- 
powers them to protect any street car, 
altho the mails are not carried on ordi- 
nary cars. The injunction issued by 
Judge Freedman, of the New York Su- 
preme Court, against certain striking 
cigar makers in this city has been de- 
nounced by labor organizations through- 
out the country because, it is alleged, it 
even forhids the union to make the usual 
payment of money to strikers for the sup- 
port of their families. Some deny that 
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it goes so far, and there is room for doubt 
as to the exact meaning of the order, 
which forbids the union to 

‘pay any former employee of the plaintiffs 
any sum of money for the purpose of continu- 
ing organized, concerted and combined action 
on the part of said former employees with the 
object and purpose of interfering with and pre- 
venting the plaintiffs from carrying on their 
business.” 

At all events, the officers of the union 
think that they disobey the injunction 
when they pay the usual strike benefits. 
Under no one of these three injunctions 
has any striker been punished, thus far, 
but punishment for contempt cannot long 
be delayed. 

Such a use of injunctions is opposed by 
many union workmen, apparently, be- 
cause the orders have in some instances 
been notably effective in preventing the 
violence and intimidation which serve to 
restrain non-union men from entering the 
service of the employing corporation or 
firm. Surely this is not a good reason 
for opposing it. But if this is an indirect 
way of applying restraint and of punish- 
ing men for misdemeanors or crimes 
which are punishable in the local criminal 
courts by the ordinary method, we may 
inquire whether it is expedient thus to 


substitute the powers of a court of- | 


equity for the local police authority, and 


the summary sentence of a single judge ~ 


for the verdict of a trial jury. The ques- 
tion is not free from complications. In 
most cases the injunctions issued by 


Federal courts in labor disputes have _ 


been procured at times when the local 


authorities were either unable or unwill- 
ing to enforce the laws for the preserva- 
tion of order; and some Federal interest, 
such as the protection of the mails, has 
been affected or involved. In some in- 
stances it seemed clear.that crimes of 
violence and a paralysis of industry could 
be prevented in no other way; or that by 
no other agency could criminals be 
brought to punishment. But the loss of 
the respect of the people for the courts, 
or of the respect of the large number now 
or hereafter to be enrolled in labor or- 
ganizations, would be a heavy price to 


- 


_ 


~ 
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pay for such advantages of prompt and 
decisive action as are gained in a few in- 
stances when the courts of equity vir- 
tually perform the duties of the local 
police and the local criminal courts. Bet- 
ter that some communities should suffer 
on account of the weakness or disloyalty 
of their own elected authorities, and 
learn by such experience the value of 
good government, than that a large body 
of the people should lose respect for the 
courts and become hostile toward them. 
There is some danger that this prac- 
tice of issuing injunctions in labor quar- 
rels or wars will create a deep-seated and 
deplorable prejudice against the courts. 
At the election in November next it will 
be opposed by the platforms of nearly or 
quite one-half of the voters in the United 
States. This in itself should be enough 
to stimulate impartial inquiry as to the 
ground of objection. We should re- 
member that the injunctions in labor dis- 
putes are always issued against working- 
men and organized labor, and that for 
this reason the courts issuing them seem, 
to the workingmen, to be the allies or 
agents of thé employing corporations or 
firms. It is easy for many workingmen 
to believe that this apparent alliance 
really exists, and to say that the courts 
are controlled by the corporations and the 
rich. This conclusion is more easily 
reached in any State where judges have 
been appointed by the influence of a boss 
who has controlled legislation in the in- 
terest of corporations. Prejudice is ex- 
cited also by methods which, to the mind 
of the enjoined or the accused, seem to 
imply desire to avoid trial by jury and the 
processes of the local crimi es vet 
bill recently introduced in the Senate by 
- Mr. _Bate-relates to this question, It 
would preserve the power of the Federal 
courts to punish summarily those who 
are guilty of contempt in the court’s pres- 
ence, or so near at hand that the court’s 
proceedings are obstructed; but it pro- 
vides that in all other cases persons ac- 
cused of contempt shall have a right to be 
tried by a jury. Under such regulations 
a court of equity would be shorn of some 
powers which it ought to possess; but 
the bill points to restrictions which may 
eventually be accepted in a modified 
form, and about which there will be dis- 
cussion in the future. Adverse criticism 
of the new use of injunctions does not 
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io 
preclude abhorrence of the crimes of vio- 
lence which mark so many strike con- 
troversies ; but there should be earnest in- 
quiry and discussion concerning any 
practice, however pure and just in pur- 
pose, that tends to impair public confi- 
dence in the fairness of the Federal 


courts. 
& 


The Permanence of the Laws 
of Nature. 


THE eclipse came precisely as the as- 
tronomers had ciphered it out, and the 
multitude of expeditions were in their 
appointed places, most carefully selected 
beforehand, and the minute or two of 
totality was improved with the greatest 
diligence to obtain all possible ,informa- 
tion as to the questions that most needed 
solution. It will take a little time to 
gather the results, and we may hope to 
have the first points of them in our next 
issue. 

Do we apprehend what is involved in 
the statement that the eclipse kept its 
exact time table, began, reached totality, 
continued and ended just as predicted, 
and that it traversed just the path that 
had been foretold? Let us suppose that 
it had happened that the eclipse began 
a minute too soon, or that the line of to- 
tality had run a hundred miles north of 
the track laid down for it, what would it 
have meant? The mathematician or the 
physicist can hardly imagine such a 
thing. But if it had occurred it would 
have proved that the laws of nature had 
been upset, that gravity had ceased to 
act normally, that the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces were no longer in their 
eternal equilibrium, that chaos and 
chance had displaced God from the 
throne of the universe. 

Pythagoras was right; God rules the 
world by mathematics. His laws are 
fixed and know no change. We can 
depend upon them, be they physical or 
moral. Therefore, it is never safe to 
jump from a precipice on the rocks be- 
low; therefore the clock will strike the 
breakfast hour; therefore water will not 
poison, and arsenic will; therefore to do 
wrong is dangerous, and wisdom is jus- 
tified of her children. 

Let us think again what it would mean 
if that eclipse had been a minute behind 
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hand. The stars keep their courses. The 
earth moves about the sun, and the 
moon about the earth in its foreor- 
dained track, at their regular speed, and 
they never fail to keep their time tables 
by the slightest appreciable fraction of 
a single second. Moving at a speed of 
nineteen miles a second, after traveling 
six hundred million miles, the earth re- 
appears at its vernal equinox just on 
the instant when the computer had 
ciphered it out. But if it had not done 
so, if God had revoked his laws, then we 
could trust .nothing hereafter. Who 
could be suré that the old combinations 
of elements would not fail, that lead 
might not be light as aluminum, or that 
sixteen-to-one silver might not cease to 
be a heresy? Because the eclipse was 
on time, because it followed its appointed 
track, because law knows no exception, 
men live and work in hope and safety. 
If we antagonize a law we know what to 
expect, and have no right to complain. 
We find no fault with God or Provi- 
dence if a friend dies of typhoid fever, 
for we had been forewarned. We know 
what arsenic or alcohol or jealousy or 
malice will do, and if we break an eternal 
law, made by God, or eternal as God, 
we put the blame for the consequences 
on ourselves, not on the law or the Law- 
giver. But in the law and the Law- 
giver we rejoice; on them we pin our 
faith; all our plans and hopes rest on 
them ; for we know how they work, what 
they will do. So the best study we can 
‘make is the investigation of laws, and 
thus the enlargement of our powers of 
prophecy, by which we can take advan- 
tage or warning of them. Does this 
thought seem to bring law and Law- 
giver into close identity of action? So 
let it be. That is the best judge or gov- 
ernor who nearest identifies himself with 
law, so that his dction is the action of 
law. We are glad that the eclipse was 
not a minute early nor a minute late. 
ad 


The Methodist Time Limit. 


THE present session of the Methodist 
quadrennial General Conference has 
been a most memorable one, not for its 
elections, but for its abolition of the time 
limit of the pastorate. This is of vastly 
greater importance than the victory of 
this candidate or that for the bishopric, 
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altho the elections of officials might 
seem to a visitor the one thing which 
had drawn the members of the Confer- 
ence together, and the only thing in 
which they took an absorbing interest. 

It was a great victory for the pastorate, 
for its value and dignity, when some 
years ago the rule was changed so as to 
allow a pastor to remain five years in- 
stead of three with one church. That 
worked so well that now, at last, after 
much discussion, the limit has been en- 
tirely removed, and a pastor can remain 
with his people just as long as he and 
they may please. Hitherto it has been 
impossible for a Methodist minister to 
build up a great personal influence in a 
community. It cannot be done in three 
years or five. It requires ten, twenty 
years, for character and ability to reach 
its full fruitage. So when we speak of 
the strong men in the pulpit they have 
always been Presbyterians, Congrega- - 
tionalists, Baptists, Episcopalians, but 
not Methodists. What would Dr. Storrs 
or Dr. Hall or Phillips Brooks have been 
if driven out of his parish after three or 
five years, and compelled to begin again 
with another church? It takes time for 
such fruit to ripen. 

But now an able Methodist minister, 
who before found good reason, like Dr. 
Meredith, of Brooklyn, to transfer his 
service to another denomination that val- 
ued permanence and growth, can remain, 
and serve through the whole term of his 
usefulness. He is not necessarily, as 
if by the mechanical movement of an 
orrery or astronomical clock, shot off to 
redeliver his old sermons at a new sta- 
tion. He will be kept keyed up to the 
best of his endeavors. He can see the in- 
fants he baptizes grow up about him, 
and can be the true spiritual father of 
his people. It is a wonderful conserva- 
tism that has delayed so long this evident 
reform. 

This reform will carry others with it. 
If a successful and useful pastor is not to 
be rooted out of his place by the merci- 
less course of a few years, he will not be so 
support in an elective office. We believe 
support is an elective office. We believe 
that it will reduce the partisan office- 
seeking which has been the chief visible 
evil of the Methodist Church. Many a 
pastor, if he can remain with his people, 
will not want to be editor or secretary 
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or bishop. He will prefer the local use- 
fulness and honor into which he has 
grown. There will be the further ad- 
vantage, to which we have adverted, of 
reducing the drain of able ministers to 
other denominations. It is surprising 
how many of the strongest Presbyterian 
and Congregational ministers have be- 
gun their work in the Methodist Church, 
and almost all of them have found the at- 
traction for the change in the hope of a 
more permanent pastorate; and _ their 
wives have felt the same desire to avoid 
frequent change of homes. 

But it must not be supposed that this 
reform puts the Methodist pastorate into 
precisely the same condition as that of 
other denominations. A difference of 
the first importance still remains, and 
will, we believe, long continue to give 
an advantage to Methodism. Its boast 
has been, “ A church for every minister, 
and a minister for every church.” So it 
will continue. The bishops will still as- 
sign every year the pastors to the 
churches. There will be no _ vacant 
churches, no unemployed ministers, no 
interregnum of service. The bishops will 
make changes as seems wise, and the 
Methodist Church will preserve its 
unique advantage in this respect, but will 
have relieved itself of what was the chief 
hindrance to its influence and power. 
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Ice and Politics. 


WHEN the officers of the American Ice 
Company, commonly known as the Ice 
Trust, increased by 100 per cent. the 
“price of ice to consumers in the city of 
New York, a few weeks ago, they did not 
foresee that their action would cause em- 
barrassment in high political circles. 
‘Such, however, has already been the ef- 
fect of recent public allegations as to 
the ownership of large blocks of the com- 
pany’s stock, and it is not probable that 
the embarrassment will become less an- 
noying while the company is defending 
itself against three attacks in the courts. 
Even the course of national politics may 
be affected by the disturbance caused by 
the company’s exaction of monopoly 
prices in this city. It may be recalled 
that ex-Judge Augustus Van Wyck—the 
unsuccessful candidate for Governor in 
1898, against Roosevelt—was for a time 
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the candidate of Croker’s Tammany for 
the presidency ; that he had the support of 
certain Democrats in other States who 
desired to set aside the silver issue; and 
that he was brought forward in public 
meetings as the eloquent champion of the 
movement against Trusts. More recent- 
ly he has been mentioned as a candidate 
for the vice-presidency. His utterances 
against Trust monopolies and exactions 
are among the most valued campaign 
documents of his party. His brother is 
the Mayor of New York. Both are the 
trusted associates or agents of Richard 
Croker, who is represented here during 
his absence in Europe by John F. Carroll. 

The leading newspaper of their party, 
the New York Journal, asserts that each 
of these gentlemen holds a large quantity 
of the Ice Company’s stock, assigning 
4,600 shares to ex-Judge Van Wyck, 
4,000 to the Mayor, 5,000 to Carroll and 
1,100 to Croker. It is charged that the 
company was enabled by the favor of the 
Department of Docks to establish a mo- 
nopoly, obtaining substantial control of 
the available dock space, to the exclusion 
of independent dealers in ice. The same 
newspaper asserts that blocks of ice stock 
stand in the names of two Dock Com- 
missioners and four judges of the local 
courts. An examination of the munic- 
ipal officers named above, altho ordered 
by a judge of the Supreme Court, at this 
writing has not taken place. 

Mr. Croker and his associates not only 
have approved the denunciation of Trusts 
by their party, but also have offered to 
furnish, in the person of ex-Judge Van 
Wyck, a candidate for the presidency 
who would make opposition to Trusts the 
chief plank in his platform. But now, 
while the poor of New York are loudly 
complaining of the Ice Company’s greed, 
and the company is attacked in three 
tribunals, and the press is pointing to the 
Journal’s reports concerning the distribu- 
tion of the company’s stock, it is said 
that ex-Judge Van Wyck cannot even be 
a delegate-at-large to the national con- 
vention. Croker and Carroll have 
promptly turned the Tammany delega- 
tion over to Bryan, and the Democrats of 
the State, outside of the city, are getting 
ready to denounce the Ice Company in the 
coming State convention. These com- 
plications will probably reduce the Demo- 
cratic vote in New York; and evidence 
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of insincerity here concerning the Trust 
issue will not help the party elsewhere. 
The lines are not strictly drawn by the 
Republican party, however; for Senator 
Thurston, of Nebraska, was recently 
elected a delegate-at-large upon a plat- 
from denouncing Trusts, while he was 
defending the Standard Oil Company in 
court, and the announcement was made 
last week that the chairman of the Re- 
publican Committee on Resolutions at 
-Philadelphia would be Senator Foraker, 
who was then, as counsel for one of the 
so-called Trusts, submitting to a court in 
Ohio an earnest argument in behalf of 
such industrial combinations. 
wt 


Two Lynchings. 


Or all crimes the most criminal are 
those that attack law in the execution of 
its duties. Such a crime was one which 
last week brought dishonor to the State 
of Colorado, and another which occurred 
the week before in Georgia. 

A negro had murdered two girls in 
Pueblo, Col. He escaped to Denver, but 
was there arrested and taken back to 
Pueblo. We will allow that he was 
guilty, altho there is no legal evidence of 
it. On the arrival of the train in Pueblo 
a mob was waiting with ropes to hang 
him. His captors, so the dispatch-says, 
instead of protecting him, pushed him 
out of the car door into the hands of the 
mob, who instantly put a noose about his 
neck and dragged him to a telegraph 
pole, where he was hanged. The Mayor, 
we are glad to say, called for order, but 
in vain. The accused would have had 
justice, if he had been tried; but a 
mob cares nothing for law, only for 
vengeance. Murder is _ barbarism, 
whether it be murder by an individual or 
murder by a mob. The former may in- 
dicate only a sporadic moral degeneracy ; 
but the latter is the indictment of a whole 
community. We mention this case of 
lynching first, and with especial detesta- 
tion, because it occurred in a Northern 
State. 

The week before a case of lynching 
occurred in Augusta, Ga., where the re- 
lations between the two races had been 
rather pleasant. We tell a part of the 
story, not from the papers, which gloss it 
all they can, but from private infor- 
mation. A young man, a student in 
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a colored institution, dressed in the 
school uniform of an officer, accompanied 
by a colored lady teacher, entered a street 
car. The pretension of a uniform is not 
liked by the whites, and when the two 
attempted to take a seat, a young white 
man, Whitney, and the lady with him 
spread themselves to shut them out. The 
woman crowded past them and sat down 
in a colored woman’s lap, when Whitney 
called out, ‘ Don’t let that wench sit on 
you.” The colored man now sat down, 
crowding Whitney, who struck him, and 
tried to get him off the car. Here a col- 
ored man, Wilson, in the seat in front, 
said: “ Don’t go; stay on the car.” ‘Then 
Whitney cursed Wilson and struck him 
with his fist, when Wilson rose as if to 
strike back. Whitney made a movement 
as if to draw a pistol, but Wilson drew 
first and shot Whitney through the head. 
Wilson was immediately seized, dis- 
armed, beaten and turned over to. the 
police, who locked him in jail, the Pres- 
byterian minister appearing on the scene 
to prevent his being lynched. The white 
Democratic primary was to be held in 
three days, and threats were made that 
if the sheriff would not let the crowd 
lynch Wilson he would not be renomi- 
nated. The papers say the negro was 
put on the cars, to be taken to Atlanta, 
and that a mob seized him from the train 
fifteen miles out. We are informed that 
he was not put on the train, but was taken 
out where the mob wanted him, and was 
killed, having first been tortured and 
mutilated beyond recognition; portions 
of his body were carried off as souvenirs, 
and the rope was divided among the par- 
ticipators, many of whom are well 
enough known, and, like Whitney, are 
members of Christian churches. <A 
negro organization recovered Wilson’s 
body, and an immense crowd attended. 
the funeral, where all the colored pastors 
took part, counseling forbearance. They 
would not allow the coffin to be opened. 
The City Council immediately passed an 
ordinance confining negroes to the rear 
seats in cars. The sheriff was renomi- 
nated the day after the lynching by a 
good majority. 

Such is the dispassionate story. This 
was no case of the “ usual crime,” but 
what would have been a “ fracas between 
gentlemen,” hut for the fact that one was 
colored, 
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Why should those men have carried 
firearms? Why should not the ordinary 
processes of law have been observed? Is 
civilization, is education, is Christianity 
a failure? Certainly not. We do not at 
all despair, for the right must conquer in 
the end; but it will conquer only by the 
process which holds law sacred and 
honors equally the rights of ail men. 


os 
The United States and Turkey. 


Two events have been simultane- 
ously announced during the past week. 
One is the presentation by our Gov- 
ernment tothe “Porte ofa fresh and 
somewhat more peremptory demand 
on the Turkish Government for the 
payment of the damages for the de- 
struction of American property during 
the Armenian massacres; the other is 
the arrival of Ahmed Bey, an officer of 
the Turkish Naval Department, with au- 
thority to contract for the purchase of a 
vessel of war. The two events are 
doubtless closely connected with each 
other. We make very little question 
that Ahmed Bey has been sent here to 
settle the payment of the American 
claims, yet not directly. The Turkish 
Government does not like that way, and 
it has before now been known that what 
the Porte desires, if it must pay the in- 
demnity, is to do it under the cover of a 
payment on some contract like that of a 
cruiser. It must not be imagined that 
Turkey is so impoverished that she can- 
not pay one hundred thousand dollars. 
It would be a bagatelle. She can do it 
well enough. But she does not wish ‘to 
do it in any such way as would afford a 
precedent for the payment of demands 
by other Governments. It is understood 
that our Government has declared that it 
would not be a party to any such indi- 
rection, and no doubt Secretary Hay has 
said so. But what can he do? If a 
man shall come to the State Department 
and present one hundred thousand dol- 
lars and shall say that he is commis- 
sioned to make that payment on behalf 
of the Turkish Government, can the 
Secretary of State refuse to receive it? 
Certainly not. We presume that that is 
what will be done. Some contract will 
be made, some payment made on the con- 
tract and the parties to whom the pay- 
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ment is made will be overpaid to that 
amount, which they will hand over to 
the United States Government and the 
account will be settled. Turkey does 
not like to pay it, but the United States 
will not be a party to any of the inter- 
national jealousies or agreements which 
prevent other countries from pressing 
such claims. We have to consider sole- 
ly our own interests, and American di- 
plomacy has the reputation of being 
soinewhat unconventional and peremp- 
tory. 

It will be asked why England and Ger- 
many and Russia and France, some of 
which have much larger claims for in- 
demnity, should hesitate to act with 
equal decision. The reason may well be 
that they have much larger concerns with 
the Turkish Government on their hands, 
and they do not care to meddle with such 
a paltry affair as these damages. It is 
not generally understood how serious 
have been the agreements that have been 
entered into between Russia and Ger- 
many and England during the past 
few months in reference to their rel- 
ative spheres of influence in Turkey. 
To the public it has been covered and 
concealed under the show of rail- 
road concessions, and Turkey has 
been practically forced to make agree- 
ments which really parcel out the 
control of Asia Minor, Armenia and 
Mesopotamia between Russia and Ger- 
many. It has been agreed that any rail- 
ways in Northern Asia Minor, beginning 
with Bender Eregli, perhaps one hundred 
miles east of Constantinople, and taking 
in, as we understand it, all Armenia north 
of the central chain of mountains to 
Lake Van, shall be so far under the 
control of Russia that any concession for 
the building of railroads shall be given 
to that Power; and that means Russian 
influence. The southern portion of 
Asia Minor and all Mesopotamia, exclud- 
ing Constantinople and the region there- 
about, are within the sphere of the Ger- 
man railroad concessions, and that means 
German influence. For the present the 
districts about the Sea of Marmora and 
Syria are left out of this agreement, 
Syria being somewhat under French in- 
fluence. The important phase of this 
agreement is that railroad rights do 
carry with them predominant influence 
and control. Asia Minor and Mesopo- 
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tamia down to the Persian Gulf are prac- 
tically partitioned between Germany and 
Russia, and neither Power will interfere 
with the other in their respective limits. 

It is not to be understood that Russia 
will build any railroads in the portion 
assigned to her. The only railroad that 
she might build would go through Persia 
to the Persian Gulf or the Arabian Sea, 
if England should not interfere—and 
England makes some claim of superior 
rights in Southern Persia. Yet Russia 
can hardly be at the expense, just now, 
of a Persian railroad, which Persia does 
not want; and, indeed, it is reported 
that she has renewed her convention not 
to give any railway concessions for an- 
other ten years. But Germany will, be- 
yond doubt, push forward the road down 
the Euphrates or more likely the Tigris, 
for that matter is not settled, to its mouth. 
Already Germany is pressing in every di- 
rection its interests and its influence and 
control in this region. We do not sup- 
pose that the American exploring expe- 
dition in Southern Babylonia, which has 
now closed its work and is on its way to 
this country, has anything to do with the 
incoming of the Germans, for the time- 
limit of its concession had been reached. 
But it is very interesting that the two 
greatest of the ruins, Babylon and War- 
ka, have become the scenes of fresh and 
strong German exploring parties, and 
other German parties have been at work 
in Southern Asia Minor. The railroad 
will be managed by Germans, and Ger- 
man influence will very soon be predom- 
inant over that whole region. 

But how is it that Great Britain con- 
sents to this so easily? Is it because of 
her preoccupation in South Africa? Not 
at all. The concession for: the Eu- 
phrates River railroad was ready to be 
taken up by an English syndicate, and 
money had been subscribed for it and 
plans had been made, when the British 
Government interfered and expressed its 
desire that this should be done by Ger- 
many. Germany becomes hereby a 
Mediterranean Sea power, while the 
Black Sea becomes practically a Rus- 
sian lake; but Germany becomes now a 
buffer power, limiting the extension of 
Russia to the west, and, what is vastly 
more important, Germany is compelled 
to be the friend of Great Britain for her 
own protection against France and Rus- 
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sia in the Mediterranean. We may see 
here an explanation of the remarkable 
change that has taken place in the last 
few months in the attitude of the Ger- 
man Government and the German people 
toward Great Britain, a change from ex- 
treme hostility to cordiality. Whether 
England shall show equal complaisance 
toward Russia’s ambition to reach down 
from Transcaucasia to the Persian Gulf 
may be a matter of more doubt. But 
now that Germany has its foothold on the 
Gulf it may be expected that Russia will 
be the more eager to reach the same goal. 
It might be expected that France would 
now be pressing for its share of the spoil 
in Palestine and Syria; butthat Jerusalem ~ 
should ever become French can hardly 
be expected so long as the Czar is at 
the head of the Orthodox Greek Church. 

If we have rightly interpreted the con- 
ventions or treaties, nominally on railroad 
concessions, which have been entered in- 
to between Russia, Germany and Turkey, 
they make for good government and 
peace, and they make also for the protec- 
tion of Christians in Asia Minor. One 
of the first results appears in the protest 
which Russia has made against the con- 
tinued oppression of the Armenian Chris- 
tians. The German control will develop 
wonderfully what is one of the most 
beautiful and fertile regions on the face 
of the earth, as well as of the highest 
historical interest. History is making 
in these days, and the century is ending 
with a rich promise for future civiliza- 
tion. 

Fd 


Mr. A. D. WoLMERANS is a member 
of the Transvaal Executive and is one 
of the deputation now in this country. 
In 1895 he was the leader of the Kruger 
party in the First Volksraad, and one 
act of his then is worth mentioning just 
now. A certain smallpox notice had © 
been proclaimed restraining all natives 
from moving indiscriminately from place 
to place. A native named April and sev- 
eral others, had, at the expiration of his 
term of service, on the farm of one Prins- 
loo, removed to the farm of Mr. Boshoff, 
the Treasurer-General. Prinsloo took 
advantage of the notice to keep April and 
his family in enforced service on his 
farm, and appealed to a field cornet of 
the district, under whose decision April 
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and his sons were subjected to lashes 
and compelled to return to Prinsloo’s 
farm. Mr. Boshoff supported the na- 
tives in bringing the case before court 
and judgment was given in their favor 
by the court, which pointed out that the 
field cornet had acted beyond his juris- 
diction and that the alleged smallpox 
notice did not affect the circumstances 
of the case. Prinsloo and the field cornet 
then went to President Kruger, who de- 
clared that the field cornet had simply 
done his duty, and the Government ac- 
tually paid the amount of damages and 
the costs. Then a petition was drawn up 
and signed by Mr. Wolmerans and sev- 
eral other members, addressed to the 
President and the Executive Council, in 
which they declared that the Volksraad 
is the highest authority in the land, and 
that its resolutions have to be obeyed by 
the High Court. They referred to the 
case of April, and asked the Government 
whether the High Court was not bound 
to give its decision in accordance with 
the resolution of the Volksraad, under 
which the smallpox notice had been set 
up. The State Secretary, Dr. Leyds, in- 
stead of replying that the judiciary was 
entirely independent of the Legislature, 
had the impudence to send the petition to 
the Registrar of the High Court with a 
minute requesting him to lay it before 
the judges for their remarks. Of course 
they took no notice of the minute. This 
is One specimen of the annoyance and in- 
sult the court received before it was ac- 
tually broken up by the forced removal 
of the Chief Justice, and the equally. 
forced resignation of another of the three 
judges. The use of the lash upon the 
natives is not at al! unusual. <A glaring 
instance of it was when General Cronje, 
in 1897, as Superintendent of Natives, 
summoned the Secoconi Chieftainess and 
her thirteen head-men before him to an- 
swer certain charges of non-payment of 
the hut-tax. Without any pretense of 
iitars, ne vordered her ‘to pay “£147 and 
costs, and equally ordered each of the 
head-men to receive twenty-five lashes, 
_which were inflicted. They do not use 
that kind of justice in St. Helena. 


a 


Tue following note comes to us from 
Mr. Merriam, Director of the Twelfth 
Census; 


My attention has been called to a note in 
your issue of May 17, regarding the Census of 
Churches, which does not represent the posi- 
tion of the Census Office with entire accuracy. 
You say: “‘ There is no reason why religious 
statistics should be omitted nor why the col- 
lection of them should be delayed until 1902.” 
This statement is apparently based upon a mis- 
understanding of the provisions of the census 
law. Section.8 of that law says: “‘ After the 
completion and return of the enumeration and 
of the work upon the schedules relating to the 
products of agriculture and to manufacturing 
and mechanical establishments, the 
Director of the Census is hereby authorized to 
collect statistics relating to religious 
bodies.” 

Under this provision you will see that I 
have no authority to make the statistics of re- 
ligious bodies a part of the work which begins 
next month. I am authorized to collect such 
Statistics, but not until the inquiries into popu- 
lation, mortality, agriculture and manufactures 
are completed, which can hardly be earlier than 
1902. I have not decided to omit the statistics 
of religious bodies, but, on the contrary, when 
the question calls for decision I shall gladly 
give it careful attention. 

The statute can be interpreted as Mr. 
Merriam interprets it, to allow, but not 
direct, that after all the work has been 
completed on the statistics of popula- 
tion, agriculture and manufactures— 
that is, about 1902—then the other statis- 
tics, including education, religion, etc., 
can be collected, but that nothing else 
must be begun until these three are ready 
for publication. We have not supposed 
such an interpretation necessary or in- 
tended. The “return of the enumera- 
tion” will be made in a few weeks, but 
the editing of it will take a long time. So 
“ the work upon the schedules ” for agri- 
culture and manufactures may be re- 
turned within the year, but the compila- 
tion of that work will be a long task. We 
understand the law to require the pre- 
cedence to be given to population, agri- 
culture and manufactures, while edu- 
cation, religion, etc., are not to crowd 
them back. But it will be a great loss to 
statistical knowledge if no gathering of 
statistics in these subjects is to be made 
until 1902. They might as well not be 
gathered at all. 

a 


WE congratulate the Methodist Church 
on the election of Dr. Henry K. Carroll 
as Assistant Secretary of the Missionary 
Board of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. A more competent man could 
not be found. His long connection with 
THE INDEPENDENT gives us full warrant 
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for promising the best and wisest serv- 
ice from him. He began his public life 
as a Methodist editor ; he then joined the 


staff of this paper, and later had charge 


of the religious statistics of the census 
of 1890, and was sent in 1898 to Porto 
Rico as the President’s Commissioner to 
collect facts and data as to the condition 
of that island. His report was full and 
most complete, and he so endeared him- 
self by his sympathy and high purpose 
to the best people of Porto Rico that 
they petitioned the President to make him 
the first Civil Governor. 
the fact that he favored a more liberal 
policy for the people than Congress ap- 
proved, with full Territorial rights and 
‘unrestricted commerce with the United 
States, led to the selection of another. 
Dr. Carroll has long been a member of 
the committee in charge of Methodist 
missions, and his almost unequaled ac- 
quaintance with religious conditions at 
home and abroad may assure the Church 
that a wise selection has been made. 
& 


Dr. E. WALPOLE WARREN, rector of 
St. James’s Episcopal Church in this 
city, thus writes us: 

Is it not barely possible that, in the excess of 
zeal to secure for divorced persons the oppor- 
tunity for “ re’’-marriage, you are exaggerat- 
ing the effect and magnifying the power of the 
action taken by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church? 

The refusal on the part of one Church to 
permit her service to be used by her officers in 
such ‘“‘ ve’’-marriages can scarcely be consid- 
ered tantamount to “forbidding to marry,” 
and attributes to her example a more than 
probable influence, I fear; for there will, I pre- 
sume, always be abundance of civil officers who 
according to common contract law should, and 
plenty, as it appears, of ministers of other de- 
nominations who would, officiate at such “re ”- 
marriages, which under such conditions are 
generally not unremunerative. 


It did not occur to us, when we spoke 
of the movement to change the rules of 
the Episcopal Church, so as to forbid the 
remarriage of the innocent party in a 
righteous divorce, that we should be un- 
derstood to imply that such action would 
in any degree “ forbid” such marriages 
outside of that Church. 
& 


....Ilt was a great hunt, and a good 
battue was promised. There had before 
been memorable and successful vena- 
torial gatherings in the forests of 


But, perhaps,. 
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Fujiyama, but none for many years. So 
the word went out to all the sportsmen 
of Japan to gather at the foot of the 
sacred mountain, and they came three 
thousand strong. There were fifteen 
hundred sportsmen, twelve hundred 
beaters, and three hundred professional 
hunters, just three thousand in all. They 
surrounded the mountain; they beat up 
the game; they had their best rifles ready 
at cock; and the total product was just 
one deer and one hare! Baden-Powell 
reported one dog killed as the result of a 
terrific bombardment of Mafeking, and 
the Spaniards recorded one mule shot 
at Matanzas. 


....Lhe Committee of the Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly on Creed Revision 
can never agree on a report. ‘There is 
no question, for example, that Professor 
Warfield wants no creed change, for he 
has said so lately. It is equally clear that 
Dr. Sprecher, of Cleveland, would have a 
large revision, if nota new creed. There 
will be a majority and a minority report 
next year; and the intervening time can 
be profitably spent in discussion which 
will run more and more to the pious re- 
tention in innocuous honor of the elab- 
orate confessions, and the provision of a 
shorter creed which will better stand the 
knocks of everyday use. 


....We record the death of the artist, 
Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the painter of pic- 
tures, well known to many of our read- 
ers. His “Signing of the Emancipa- 
tron Proclamation” was largely distrib- 
uted among our subscribers in the days 
of prizes, and his ‘“ Six Months in the 
White House” is a book that showed 
his literary ability. He loved distin- 
guished subjects in portraiture or in au- 
thorship, and was himself a man of most 
worthy character. 


ween, Loughs,”.. >)“ hoodhingsia ete 
words are not too strong which Presi- 
dent Faunce applied to the students who 
kidnapped other students to prevent their 
attending a class supper. Such rowdy- 
ism is barbarous, and should not be al- 
lowed in a college of gentlemen. 


....The law of marriage decreed in ” 
Cuba by General Brooke is quite too nar- 
row. Marriage ought there, as here, to 
be legal if performed by a priest or min- 
ister, as well as by a civil magistrate, 
Either ought to be allowed, 
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The Presbyterian General 
Assembly. 


By Geo. Williams Knox, D.D. 


THe Presbyterian Church calmly, de- 
liberately, after its own staid fashion, re- 
turns to its problem of ten years ago. It 
is no longer in a panic, frightened by 
cries Of heresy. It does not now ask 
anxiously whether this man or that in 
his teaching conforms to the standards, 
but it raises the larger question, Does the 
Confession itself adequately express the 
truth? The great mass of open minded, 
moderate men again control the Church. 

The fact was made clear in the election 
of the Moderator. The conservative 
candidate was nominated as “old fash- 
ioned ” and “old school,” and was sec- 
onded as a most accomplished fighter for 
the faith. The Assembly preferred an- 
other style of man, and by a decisive ma- 
jority chose Dr. Dickey, who was de- 
scribed as conservative indeed, but ready 
for new truth, moderate, genial, a lover 
of peace. 

He has been a model presiding officer, 
firm, fair, curteous. His committees 
were appointed with fine judgment and 
complete impartiality. The Assembly 
has also proved a model—earnest, deter- 
mined, making its own decisions, there 
has been no bitterness nor faction, but 
brotherly kindness and a common desire 
for the common cause. It is prophetic 
of a new era in the Church. 

Missions, all departments, received 
their due. Home Missions were effect- 
ively and eloquently presented by the 
chairman of the Standing Committee, 
Rev. R. S. Holmes, D.D., of Pittsburg. 
The chairman of ‘the Standing Commit- 
_tee on Foreign Missions was Rev. C. C. 
Hall, D.D., President of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. His finished and com- 
prehensive report, followed by an address 
of singular beauty and spiritual power, 
profoundly stirred the Assembly. The 
popular meetings were of more than 
usual interest. ; 

The Board of Foreign Missions sent a 
paper to the Standing Committee, which 


reported it to the Assembly. Its adop- 
tion puts the Presbyterian Church in the 
lead in the great movement for unity and 
co-operation in the foreign work. It 
declares the aim of missions is not the 
propagation of denominational peculiar- 
ities, directs the formation of union 
churches whenever possible, and offers 
the largest measure everywhere of comity 
and co-operation. What Church will re- 
spond to this truly Christian offer of com- 
mon effort on the sole basis of the Great 
Commission? 

Thirty-seven Presbyteries ventured on 
the subject of a change in the standards. 
Twenty of them asked for a new creed. 
Dr. Herrick Johnson had the matter in 
charge, and brought it to a successful 
stage of progress. He first won the Com- 
mittee on Bills and Overtures, and next, 
the Assembly. A committee is appointed 
to consider the subject, and all Presby- 
teries are invited to express their wishes 
to’ the committee, and through it to the 
next Assembly: The plan was fought 
ably, and with determination, but it was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. 

The committee in charge represents 
every phase of opinion on the matter, 
and is an eloquent witness to the good 
judgment and fair mindedness of the 
Moderator. It consists of Herrick John- 
son, D.D., LL.D., McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Chicago, chairman; S. J. 
INIECONG] lo Oren on elotiiee 
Daniel W. Fisher, D.D., LL-D., presi- 
dent of Hanover College, Indiana; Wil- 
liam McKibbin, D.D., LL.D., president 
of Lane Theological Seminary, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; George B. Stewart, D.D., 
Auburn,, N. Y¥.;: Samuel) P. .Sprecher, 
Dy Dis Cleveland. Ohiow oe Was Danas 
Ly Drs Professor Bs By -Warfheld."D:Dy 
Princeton Seminary, New Jersey; Elders 
Daniel R. Noyes, St. Paul, Minn.; E. W. 
C. Humphrey, Kentucky; William R. 
Crabb, Pennsylvania; ex-President Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Indianapolis; John E. 
Parsons, New York; Elisha Fraser, 
Michigan, and Justice John M. Harlan, 
Washington, D. C. 

A report from Westchester Presbytery 
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asking that ministerial suffrage in the 
presbyteries be restricted to clergymen 
actively engaged in ministerial work 
was adopted and sent down to the presby- 
teries for their approval. | 

The Assembly was impatient of tech- 
nicalities. It found Dr. Birch’s papers 
in order, but without going into the case 
at all, asked him to withdraw his appeal 
and dismissed the case. In lke manner 
it refused to consider further the 
Warszawiak case, and so abruptly cut the 
knot and ended it. 

Led by Dr. Johnson again, the Assem- 
bly by a small majority doubtingly rev- 
olutionized its mode of selecting com- 
mittees. They shall be no longer ap- 
pointed by the Moderator, but shall be 
chosen in a somewhat complicated way by 
the commissioners. 

For the rest the Assembly goes the 
way of all assemblies—its way made 
pleasant by good weather and the ample 
hospitality of St. Louis. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
a 
The Methodist General 
Conference. 


THE FOURTHAWEEK, 
By a Correspondent. 


Ture deadlock in the election of bishops 
unduly prolonged the period usually de- 
voted to these exciting contests, so that 
the last election to a General Conference 
office was not completed until Saturday. 
The telegraph has told the interested 
world how the deadlock in the Episcopal 
election was broken on the seventeenth 
ballot, and Dr. D. H. Moore and Dr. J. 
W. Hamilton were elected by more than 
the necessary two-thirds vote. Efforts 
had been made several times when the 
tellers returned with the disappointing 
report, “no election,” to postpone fur- 
ther balloting indefinitely, and doubtless 
would have carried after the fifteenth 
ballot, if one of the candidates, Dr. Jo- 
seph F. Berry, had not taken the platform 
and withdrawn his name in the interest 
of. harmony and an early result. He 
won by this the hearty applause of the 
Conference, .and placed himself ina 
strong position before the entire Church. 

The men elected are well known to the 
Church. Both are long and tried friends 
of the colored man, and both have been in 
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favor of the admission of women to the 
General Conference. Neither is from 
the pastorate. 

Two additional missionary bishops for 
India and Malaysia were elected—Dr. E. 
W. Parker, seventy-seven years old, and 
Dr. F. W. Warne, of the same field. 
These men were recommended by Bishop 
Thoburn and the delegates from India, 
and were elected by the General Confer- 
ence on the first ballot. Bishops Moore 
and Hamilton and Missionary Bishops 
Parker and Warne will be consecrated 
Sunday afternoon in the Auditorium. 

The rest of the elections proceeded 
rapidly. All the secretaries were voted 
for on one printed ballot, all the editors 
on another, and the four publishing 
agents on another. Among the secretaries 
there were many changes. Dr. Leonard 
was returned as Missionary Secretary, 
Dr. Spencer as head of the Church Ex- 
tension Society, and Dr. Mason, colored, 
as Senior Secretary of the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society. ° Dr. H. K. Carroll) after 
a sharp contest with Dr. A. J. Palmer, 
won second place in the Missionary office, 
Dr. J. M. King took second place in the 
Church Extension, and Dr. W. P. Thir- 
kield, recently Secretary of the Epworth 
League, became Dr. Mason’s colleague 
on the Freedmen’s Aid Society. Dr. 
Flurlbert is succeeded in the office of the | 
Sunday School Union by Dr. T. B. Nee- 
ley, one of the parliamentary and con- 
stitutional experts of the General Con- 
ference. Dr. W. F. MacDowell had no 
contestant for Secretary of the Board of 
Education. 

There were some changes among the 
editors, tho Dr. Buckley was returned to 
the Christian Advocate by a tremendous 
vote, and so was Dr. Wm. V. Kelley to 
the Methodist Review. 

The elections were conducted with en- 
tire propriety throughout. Not a whis- 
per of improper methods has been heard. 

The consideration of the new draft 
of constitution was finished, and it will 
be sent to the annual conferences for 
approval. It was changed so as to allow 
of the admission of women to the Gen- 
eral Conference. Some think this may 
defeat it, but it is not likely that it will 
be rejected. The chief criticism to be 
made of it is that it is too long and in- 
cludes matters that might better be left 
to legislation. It makes one important 
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change in harmony with equal represen- 
tation—it allows the laymen, as well as 
the ministers, in the annual conferences 
a voice in amending the constitution. 
The one great act of the Conference, 
however, was the removal of the time- 
limit of the itinerancy. This matter has 
been before several General Conferences, 
and while the change has always been 
successfully resisted, it has steadily 
gained in support. The pressure from 
the cities for change came.at last to be 
irresistible. All the younger men, and 
many of the older, demanded that an op- 
portunity be given to establish long pas- 
torates where long pastorates are needed. 
The Church has been losing because the 
time-limit cuts off hopelessly all reason- 
able opportunity to build up strong 
churches in the centers of population. 
The Episcopal Address indicated that the 
present five-year plan is unsatisfactory, 
and recommended either a return to the 
three-year rule or a removal of the time- 
limit. The Committee on Itinerancy 
discussed the question thoroughly, and 
brought in two reports—a majority re- 
port recommending the removal of the 
time-limit, and a minority report recom- 
mending that pastors be allowed to stay 
to a limit of ten years, provided three- 
fourths of the quarterly conference 
should vote every year after the fifth in 
favor of the pastor’s return, on account 
of necessities of the pastorate. Dr. 
Buckley, who has been a pronounced and 
persistent opponent of the removal of the 
limitation, succeeded in having the mi- 
nority report so amended as to leave out 
the ten-year limitation. Thus amended 
the only difference between the two re- 
ports was that one required a three- 
fourths vote of the quarterly conference 
for every year of a pastorate after the 
fifth. It was seen, therefore, that 
whether the majority or minority report 
was adopted the time-limit would be 
gone. Vigorous attacks were made on 
the three-fourths proviso, and it was 
amended so as to require a mere major- 
ity. When the chairman, Dr. S. F. Up- 
ham, came to the closing speech of the 
debate, he insisted that this provision, 
even as amended, was a “ scheme of dis- 
cord,’ and would give laymen participa- 
tion in the appointing power, which 
should reside in the bishops solely. Un- 
der the influence of his powerful appeal, 
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the Conference, under a call of ayes and 
noes, adopted the majority report by a 
vote of almost two-thirds. The temper 
of the Conference was such that calls for 
a separate vote by orders, first for the 
laymen, second for the ministers, were 
defeated. It is doubtful whether any 
one will hereafter venture to repeat the 
call. Both ministers and laymen insist 
that the two orders are a unit, and with 
equal representation there is no need of 
a separate vote by orders. 

The victory for the ministry marks an 
epoch in the history of the Church. It 
was accomplished by so large a majority 
that it is accepted as decisive, and few 
dark prophecies are heard from those 
who are afraid the Conference abolished 
the itinerancy in abolishing the time- 
limit. One or two of the bishops look 
forward with some forebodings to the 
operation of the new plan, while others 
believe it will lessen their work. Pastors 
are jubilant. They say the Church has 
now the best and most scientific pastoral 
plan ever devised; it suits all conditions 
and classes of churches and ministers. 

The amusement question will probably 
not be settled. The majority of the Com- 
mittee on the State of the Church brought 
in a report recommending that the part 
of the paragraph forbidding dancing, 
theater-going, card-playing, etc., should 
be transferred to another part of the Dis- 


ccipline, where it would appear simply as 


a testimony instead of a law to be en- 
forced. The minority report proposed 
no change. The debate proceeded on 
proper lines, until a lay delegate, under 
the previous question, got the floor, and 
offered as an amendment what he had 
meant to deliver as a speech if he could 
have got the opportunity before the pre- 
vious question was ordered. He pro- 
posed to add to the paragraph all known 
games, including croquet and tennis, all 
games of chance, including the drawing 
of seats by lot for General Conference 
delegates, etc. His purpose was to show 
that the paragraph, if carried on loyally 
to the end, would be ridiculous. Before 
he could finish, the Conference was be- 
side itself. Men were on their feet vo- 
ciferating points of order, and calling on 
the chair to rule the amendment out of 
order. When he refused to do so, an 
appeal was taken. The Conference sus- 
tained his decision and the. mover, when 
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quiet was restored, withdrew his amend- 
ment, which had accomplished, he said, 
what he intended it to accomplish. No 
doubt this episode, which stirred men’s 
passions unduly, contributed to the de- 
feat of the majority report on a call for 
the ayes and noes. The amusement 
question, will, therefore, harass the 
Church through another quadrennium. 

One of the most delightful incidents of 
the Conference was the visit of Dr. S. J. 
Nicolls, as fraternal delegate from the 
Presbyterian General Assembly. His 
address was listened to with the keenest 
appreciation. It was of the highest or- 
der, and deeply stirred the Conference. 
Bishop Foss responded impromptu in a 
fashion to make the occasion a memorable 
one. 

Take it all in all, no General Confer- 
ence in the history of the Church has 
done greater things or shown a more ad- 
mirable temper. The bearing of the 
laymen is a cause for congratulation that 
they have been admitted to equal repre- 
sentation. 

The Conference has only two days to 
finish its work, and it is inevitable that 
some reports will remain unacted upon. 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 26. 


The General Confer- 
ence held its twenty- 
first quadrennial 
session in Columbus, Ohio. The com- 
mittees on the different departments of 
the Church’s work all show an increase 
in wealth, in membership, in money 
raised for educational and missionary 
purposes, and the number of educated 
and competent ministers. The reports 
of the Missionary Department show a 
membership in Africa equal to that of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with a field 
work of only one-third the time and with 
an expenditure of less than one-tenth the 
money. By the deaths of Bishops Em- 
bry and Armstrong, both elected to the 
bishopric at the last conference, held in 
Newbern, N. C., and the enfeeblement 
of Bishops Turner and Handy, the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy recommended the 
election of five additional bishops, to sup- 
ply the greatly increased number of 
communicants and to supervise the for- 
eign work of the Church. There were 
fifty-seven candidates, and the balloting, 
tho careful and intelligent, occasioned 


African Methodist 
Episcopal 
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considerable confusion. It resulted in 
the election of the Rev. Evans Tyne, 
Tennessee; the Rev. M. M. Moore, Fi- 
nancial Secretary, Georgia; the Rev. C. S. 
Smith, Secretary, Sunday School Union, 
Tennessee; the Rev. Levi J. Coppin and 
Dr. S. S. Shaffer, Secretary, Church Ex- 
tension, Pennsylvania, in the order 
named, to the bishopric. Of the newly- 
elected bishops the committee recom- 
mended two for Africa, one for the In- 
sular work, and the remaining for the 
two districts not supervised by the 
bishops in America. 
od 


The General 
Assembly of 
the Southern 
Presbyterian Church met in Atlanta, Ga., 
May 17th. For the second time in the 
history of the Southern Assembly a rul- 
ing elder was chosen moderator, this 
high office, the Hon. J. W. Martin fol- 
lowing the Hon. James W. Lapsley. The 
first two days of this Assembly were con- 
sumed: chiefly with society reports. 
Foreign Missions reported a prosperous 
year, with total receipts of $161,000, or 
$16,000 more than had been received dur- 
ing any former year. Home Missions, 
Publication, Education and Colored 
Evangelization respectively, report re- 
ceipts of $63,000, $8,000, $18,000 and 
$8,500. The last work, tho small, has 
some hopeful signs. Stillman Institute, 
Tuskaloosa, Ala., has fifty colored men 
preparing for the ministry. Moreover, 
a growing number of white churches are 
reported as resuming religious instric- 
tion of the megroes, especially in Sabbath 
schools taught by the whites. The three 
leading white Theological Seminaries, at 
Richmond, Va., Columbia, S. C., and 
Louisville, Ky., show a slight decline in 
the number of students. Reports from 
special committees appointed by former 
assemblies, such as those on a New 
Hymn Book, Christian Education and 
the Invalid Fund, have been heard with 
marked interest, and their discussion in 
subsequent sessions of this Assembly 
will consume much time. The Southern 
Assembly is a very conservative body, 
adhering fully to the Westminster Con- 
fession. Hence there was no disposi- 
tion to consider any question of “ creed 
revision,’ and when the question arose 
it was quickly silenced. 


The Southern Presbyterian 
General Assembly 
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We find in one of the 
Japanese papers an 
interesting statement 
about the organized Christian work in 
the city of Tokio, compiled by Galen M. 
Fisher, connected with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association work of that city. 
According to his statement there are 70 
Christian churches, including 62 Prot- 
estant, 2 Russian and 6 Roman Catholic. 
These are presided over by 61 Protestant 
pastors and 7 Russian, the Roman Cath- 
olics apparently having no native work- 
ers. Of the 61 Protestants, 11 have stud- 
ied abroad. In addition to the churches 
there are 55 preaching places; 39 Prot- 
estant, 16 Russian and 6 Roman Catho- 
lic. Of Bible women the Protestants 
have the monopoly, 55 out of 56, the re- 
maining one being Roman Catholic. 
The total church membership enrollment 
is 13,711, of whom 7,849 are Protestant, 
2,000 Russian and 3,862 Roman Catho- 
lic. The average church attendance on 
Sunday is given as 5,426, 3,746 being 
Protestant, 400 Russian and 1,300 Ro- 
man Catholic. In records of single 
church membership the Roman Catholics 
and Russians are even, with 1,250 each, 
while the largest Protestant single church 
has 377 members. The annual current 
expenses, not including foreigners, are 
given as 56,278 yen, of which 23,278 are 
for the Protestant churches, 24,000 for 
the Russian and about 9,000 for the Ro- 
man Catholic, this last being estimated. 
When it comes to the contributions, how- 
ever, Protestant Japanese gave 10,230 
yen to 720 by the Russians and 500 by 
the Roman Catholics. Similarly in an- 
nual benevolent contributions the Prot- 
estants give 2,705 yen, the Russians 560 
and the Roman Catholics about 300. The 
only self-supporting churches are Prot- 
estant, and they number 13. Of Sun- 
day schools the Roman Catholics have 
none, the Russians 3 and the Protestants 
109; with a membership of 90 for the 
Russian and 5,131 for the Protestant. 
There are also 5 Protestant Christian 
kindergartens with 295 children. Of 
academies there are 14 Protestant, 3 
Russian and 3 Roman Catholic, with rel- 
atively 1,820, 148 and 283 students. The 
Protestants have 8 theological schools, 
the Russians one, the Roman Catholics 
none. Of industrial, poor and primary 
schools the Protestants have 29 with 


Christian Work 
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4,550 pupils, the Russians none and the 
Roman Catholics 16 with 67 pupils. The 
Protestants publish 16 periodicals, the 
Russians 21 the Roman Catholics one. 
These figures do not include the Young 
Men’s Christian Association with its 420 
members; the Salvation Army with its 
evangelistic and relief work; the Chris- 
tian orphanages, hospitals, publishing 
houses and book stores, and not a few 
chapels and evening schools conducted 
by independent workers. It thus ap- 
pears that Christianity is firmly en- 
trenched in the very center of the higher 
life of the empire, and altho under the ex- 
isting circumstances it does not make a 
great appearance, it is really one of the 
strongest direct influences in the devel- 
opment of this capital of Japan. 


a 


In the death of Dr. A. J. F. Behrends 
the Metropolitan pulpit loses one who has 
been sometimes called its ablest member. 
No one excelled him in scholarship or 
mental grasp. He was logical, learned, 
poetical, vigorous, positive. He was 
now a liberal and now a conservative. 
He began his ministry as a Baptist, but 
like Dr. Pentecost, Dr. Bridgeman and 
others, felt compelled to leave that body 
because of the insistence of so many, in 
those days, on close communion. After 
short pastorates in Providence and Cleve- 
land he was called to the Central Con- 
gregational Church in Brooklyn as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Scudder. It was a large 
church, and Dr. Scudder’s ability might 
have seemed of a more popular charac- 
ter, but Dr. Behrends attracted the think- 
ing men, and his church is now the sec- 
ond in membership in the Congregational 
body. His death was quite sudden. 

& 


....Father Zurcher, of Buffalo, who 
was forbidden by his bishop to make any 
more temperance speeches, now speaks 
on the subject whenever he pleases. He 
says that when the Bishop removed him 
from his church last January, “ those 
oppressive shackles dropped,” and he 
thanks God for his restored liberty of 
utterance of what he believes. In an 
address last Sunday evening in a Baptist 
Church he quoted the ancient Apostolic 
Constitution forbidding donations to be 
received for church purposes from tay- 
ern-keepers, libertines and robbers, 


INSURANCE, — 


The Inevitable Advance. 


Nogopy likes to be taxed, and few 
understand the swift and inevitable habit 
of diffusion which taxes possess; in fact, 
each man passes most of his tax along 


to somebody else, so that in the shifting 


of taxes back and forth each gets and 
bears, in the end, only the fraction which 
properly belongs to him, according to his 
rate of consumption. This is the fact, 
and the economic law; but few under- 
stand it, and therefore nearly everybody 
squeals at the coming tax and tries to 
dodge it. 

Fire insurance is a tax. If this were 
generally understood, there might be 
less readiness to clap taxes upon insur- 
ance premiums, as if they were income 
to anybody whatsoever, which they are 
not. They, too, diffuse themselves, and 
they are almost especially disliked as ex- 
cessive. Nobody finds his rate raised 
without at least a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion, and most people express it. Some 
may think this journal an advocate of in- 
surance companies, and so it is—as it is 
the advocate of every useful thing; but 
the facts must govern and the truth must 
be told. What is to be done about it? 
The way—absolutely the only way—to 
have rates lower, or to prevent their go- 
ing higher, is to reduce the cost of insur- 
ance; that can be done only by burning 
up less property. Last year was a dis- 
astrous one for underwriting, and the 
present one is thus far more destructive 
rather than less. Those who do not 
know the facts are estopped from giving 
judgment; and the facts themselves give 
the judgment. The waste 1s reckless, 
foolish and wicked; but it continues, and 
it increases. 

Insurance is only a process of dis- 
tribution of these losses; they are not 
thereby nullified, or made good, or shorn 
of their effect upon the mass of the peo- 
ple, but it comes less hard for the in- 
dividual. If the premium is inadequate 
the insurance is impaired; if the guar- 
anty capital suffers there is an unequal 
and unfair distribution of burden. There 
is no getting away from the facts. If 
ural laws, then we, the people, must pay 
we, the people, will persist in burning 
our property, in wanton defiance of nat- 
accordingly. Without insurance we 
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should fall into a chaos of panic and 
disorder. With premium rates made 
(and kept) high enough, we might de- 
cide that carefulness is the cheapest in- 
surance, which is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. 


Insurance Items 


Mr. Booker T. WASHINGTON de- 
sires to correct the reference to himself, 
in ‘THE INDEPENDENT of May 17th, as 
being the founder of the United Broth- 
erhood, an insurance organization espe- 
cially for the colored race. Altho he is 
acquainted with the Brotherhood, and 
wishes it every success, he has not, and 
has not had, any financial or official con- 
nection with it. 


....lhe Mutual Life of New York 
reports the issue of another million-dol- 
lar policy; this is on the life of Mr. 
Frank H. Peavey, of Minneapolis. The 
Havemeyer policies, the quite recent 
partnership contract with Hahne & Co., 
of Newark, and the million-dollar policy 
of the Mutual Life on one of the Vander- 
bilts, written last year for an annual pre- 
mium of about $35,000, are the most not- 
able transactions in life insurance yet 
effected, but this: latest one is said to 
carry the largest annual premium ($48,- 
390) ever received on a single policy. 


....A Louisville man, whose pre- 
mium of $1,250 on a $20,000 policy was 
due July 6th, 1899, desired to make 
sure of not defaulting and sent a draft 
early, which was received June 19th. On 
June 30th, the concern, the late National 
Life Association of Hartford, applied 
for a receiver, who was appointed July 
7th. The insured died in September, 
and his wife, in despair of the $20,000, 
demanded the $1,250. The receiver re- 
plied that as the money arrived and fell 
due before his appointment (just the day 
before) he cannot return it, and the 
claimant must take her chances with 
others under her policy. The case, which 
is not yet passed upon by the court, pre- 
sents some nice points of law, for if the 
money is to be considered a special de- 
posit until due, the receivership began 
one day late for the widow, notwith- 
standing insolvency was actual at an ear- 
lier date and was admitted before the 
money was lawfully due. 


* FINANCIAL. 


The Recent Failure. 


Last week’s failure, altho the unfor- 
tunate firm’s liabilities amounted to the 
large total of $13,000,000, was not one 
‘that should cause any alarm or misgiv- 
ings as to the general situation either in 
the markets for securities and staples 
or with respect to the operations of fi- 
nancial institutions. It was an indica- 
tion not of any general weakness, but of 
the weakness, wrong estimates and spec- 
ulative folly of one firm. This was a 
firm, moreover, that did not represent the 
views or transact the speculative business 
of any great and powerful operator, or 
of any group of such operators, or of 
any well known and influential element 
in financial circles. It had carried on a 
large commission business in the Cotton, 
Stock and Produce exchanges; and it 
was well known throughout the country 
on account of its branches in many cities 
and its frequent attempts to advise the 
producers of staples concerning the dis- 
position of their holdings. If it had con- 
fined its operations in the markets to the 
execution of its commission orders, it 
would now be solvent and enjoying 
steady and large profits. Dispatches 
from abroad say that the special partner, 
now in Europe, asserts that the rules of 
the firm required the members to pur- 
sue that.course. It is his opinion, the dis- 
patches say, that the failure was due to a 
violation of these rules by one or more of 
the members. As to the firm’s rules we 
know nothing, but everybody knows that 
the downfall of the house was caused by 
the operations or speculations of the 
house not as the agent of customers, but 
on its own account. It had become its 
own largest customer or patron. Con- 
vinced by prolonged study of the situa- 
tion that the law of supply and demand 
must increase the market price of raw 
cotton, the firm set out to capitalize its 
judgment—helieving this to be sound and 
valuable—by purchasing large quanti- 
ties of cotton and holding them for the 
rise. 

The house expected to win millions 
by this hazardous investment or specu- 
lation; for we are told that the foremost 
member of the firm believed that the price 
of cotton would advance to Io cents a 


pound or even to 11 cents. It does not 
appear that there was any attempt to 
corner the supply for either immediate 
or future delivery; the operation was not 
so broad and ambitious as that. But it 
was broad enough to involve millions of 
capital and to determine prices for a 
time; and when prices began to sag 
under the influence of natural conditions, 
the speculative load carried by the firm 
was increased, in the hope of overcom- 
ing this influence, until at last it became 
so great a burden that the firm went 
down under the weight of it. 

Fortunately, the injurious effect is con- 
fined almost wholly to the firm and its 
immediate friends and scattered custom- 
ers, whose individual interests on the 
average appear to have been comparative- 
ly small. It is true that some traders in 
and out of the Cotton Exchange were af- 
fected disagreeably by the sharp decline 
in cotton, but the influence of the failure 
on the other exchanges and upon se- 
curities has been slight. Of course, heavy 
speculation on its own account by a 
brokerage firm or some prominent mem- 
ber of it exposes the customers of the 
firm to some risk of loss or incon- 
venience; but the temptation is one to 
which a _ considerable number have 
yielded, sometimes with profit, occasion- 
ally with disastrous results, as in this 
case. The firm in question has had a 
good reputation, and its misfortunes ap- 
pear to be regarded with much regret. 
We suppose, however, that the wisdom 
of enforcing in a large and successful 
commission house such rules (forbidding 
speculation for the firm’s account) as the 
absent special partner spoke of, will be 
admittéd by a majority of exchange 
members. 

& 


Financial Items. 


Wittiam A. Reap, of Vermilye & 
Co., has been elected a director of the 
Bank of New York, N. B. A., in place 
of the late James M. Constable, of Ar- 
nold, Constable & Co. 

.... Lhe stockholders of the Hanover 
National Bank have approved by unan- 
imous vote the proposition to increase 
the bank’s capital from $1,000,000 to 
$3,000,000, and its surplus from $3,000,- 
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000 to $5,000,000. The number of Di- 
rectors at present is fourteen. A res- 
olution was passed providing that the 
Board may consist of eighteen members 
hereafter. The increase of capital and 
surplus will be effected by issuing 20,- 
000 shares of new stock (par value 
$100) which will be sold at $200; and 
for each share of old stock held by a 
stockholder he is entitled to subscribe for 
two of the new shares at this price. 

bio a dl ney irectorsiOtuctie mVational 
Park Bank have reluctantly accepted the 
resignation of President Edward E-. 
Poor, who became a director in 1886, 
was elected vice-president in 1893 (being 
then still engaged in active business as a 
member of the well-known dry goods 
commission firm of Denny, Poor. & Co.), 
and in 1896 was chosen to fill the office 
from which impaired health now compels 
him to withdraw. Mr. Poor was taken 
ill in the early part of 1899, but his health 
was so restored that during last winter 
he was able to give attention to the duties 
of his office. In April last, however, he 
suffered from an attack of grip; and 
now, altho he is recovering from this sec- 
ond illness, he feels, as he said in his let- 
ter of resignation, that he cannot expect 
to regain his accustomed health unless 
he is relieved of all official cares and re- 
sponsibilities. He will sail for Europe 
in July. His management of the bank 
has been highly successful, his policy 
having been progressive in the sense that 
implies a wise conservatism as well as a 
steady advance. The National Park is 
one of the greatest and strongest of 
American banks. Its deposits are ex- 
ceeded by those of only one other bank in 
New York. As Mr. Poor will retain his 
place in the Board of Directors, the insti- 
tution will continue to enjoy the benefit 
of his experience and counsel. 

.Coupons and_ dividends  an- 

nounced: 


Southern Pac. Co. (Cent. 
cent. mort., payable June Ist. 

Southern Pac. Co. (Cent. Pac. Stock Col- 
lat.), 4 per cent., payable June Ist. 

Southern Pac. Co. (Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio Rway., 2nd mort.), 7 per cent., 
payable June Ist. 

United States Leather Co. (preferred), $1.50 
per share, payable July 2d. 

International Paper Co. (preferred), quar- 
terly, 1% per cent., payable July 2d. 

Minneapolis & St, Louis R. R., coupons, pay- 
able at Cent. Trust Co. June Ist, 


Paces 13%. yoer 
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Pebbles. 


AGUINALDO evidently has not heard the 
news that he is dead.—The Chicago Record. 


..Judging from the talk that follows, 
strawberries arc put on the table for the sole 
purpose of making the family grumble because 
there is no cream.—Atchison Globe. 


....lf you and I and ewe and eye 

And yew and aye (dear me), 

Were all to be spelled u andi, 

How mixed up we would be. 
—Cornell Widow. 


.. ot. Peter: “ Editor, eh? “Whateeood 
things have you ever done?” New Arrival: 
‘“ T once took the blame for one of my own mis- 
takes, instead of throwing it onto the intelli- 
gent compositor.” St. Peter: *‘Go up head.” 
—New York Weekly. 


This life of ours is one far-spreading veldt, 
O’er which we ever trek. Wise they who've 
feldt 
That he who hopes to mount the highest kopje 
Must trek and trek and trek and never stopje. 
—Philadelphia North American. 


“ No, sah ; de Blacktown Gulf Club 
‘fused to accep’ de teckymendation of de com- 
mitty on securin’ a_ perfessional trainah.”’ 
“What was the cause of the refusal?” ‘ Dey 
said he had a hoodoo name.” ‘“‘ What was his 
name?” ‘“ Mistah Ball.’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


.. The fiddler he bowed 
To the listening crowd, 
So happy their plaudits to gain. 
And the fiddler he bowed 
Till the roosters they crowed, 
Then smiling he bowed once again. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


.. The famous “ Thad ” Stevens had a col- 
ored servant in Washington named Matilda, 
who one morning smashed a large dish at the 
buffet. “What have you broken now, you 
-——~ —— black idiot? ”’ exclaimed her master. 
Matilda meekly responded: “’Tain’t de Fo’th 
Commandment, bress de Lawd!”—San Fran- 
C1SCO Argonaut. 


. EnGAGED.—The carriage was waiting and 
she was putting on her hat. “Is there any- 
thing on my face, dear?”’ she cooed. ‘‘ H’m 
yes.” She blushed slightly and dabbed at her 
cheeks with an absurd bit of a handkerchief. 
‘What is it? J don’t see anything.” ‘“ The 
most beautiful, heavenly, ravishing smile I 
ever saw,’ ’ answered -the devoted one. Half 


an hour and later the carriage was still wait- ° 


ing. She was again putting on her hat.— 
Princeton Tiger. 


“There’s one thing about the North 
Pole,” asserted the returned explorer, em- 
phatically. The crowd leaned eagerly forward 
to learn the result of his investigations. ‘ Yes,” 
repeated the returned explorer, lighting his 
cigar with great deliberation. ‘“ Er—what did 
we understand ’—it was the man with the in- 
quisitive nose who spoke—“ you to say it is, 
professor?” The returned explorer threw 
away his match. “It is the ice,’ 
plained, kindly. —E xchange, 


he ex-— 
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National The selection of a candidate 


Politi : 
OeetS of the two great parties con- 


tinues to be the subject of much political 
speculation. Reports that Secretary 
Long is the choice of some very influen- 
tial Republicans have disclosed some op- 
position in the West, where it is said 
that the Germans and Scandinavians 
would prefer some one less closely asso- 
ciated in the public mind with “ militar- 
ism.” Some think that by his nomina- 
tion the Sampson-Schley controversy 
might be revived to the disadvantage of 
his party. It is announced that Judge 
Bartlett Tripp, of Yankton, will have 
the support of the delegations from 
Oregon, Washington, the two Dakotas, 
Montana, and possibly California. Cer- 
tain Republicans in Minnesota suggest 
ex-Senator Washburn. Congressman 
Grosvenor, of Ohio, says that Congress- 
man Dolliver, of Iowa, is the right man. 
Senator Platt, of New York, rejects Gen- 
eral Horace Porter, Ambassador to 
France, because he has been “ disloyal to 
the regular organization.’ In the other 
party there is frequent mention of Con- 
gressman George B. McClellan, of New 
York City. The attempt of ex-Senator 
Hill to prevent the Democrats of New 
York from instructing their delegates to 
vote for Bryan, and from reaffirming the 
Chicago platform, appears to have been 
unsuccessful. Ex-Governor Boies, 
Iowa, says in a letter written last week 
that the nomination of Bryan on the Chi- 
cago platform “means not only the de- 
feat of our party next fall, but also the 
practical destruction of the party’s in- 
fluence in national affairs for many years 
to come.” At their recent convention 


for the Vice-Presidencyin each: 


of 


the Democrats of New Jersey did not in- 
struct their delegates to vote for Bryan, 
but a resolution was adopted declaring 
that he was “ worthy of the highest po- 


litical honor.” 
a 


The Senate has decided to 
take up the Nicaragua 
Canal bill in the second 
week of December next ; everything relat- 
ing to the Clark case and Montana’s va- 
cant Senatorial seat has been laid on the 
table by agreement ; and the resolution of 
sympathy for the Boers has been quietly 
buried by reference to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Senators Chandler, 
Hale, Hoar and Mason voted with the 
Democrats against this disposition of it. 
There was a sharp debate last week in 
the Senate on the subject of armor plate, 
the House having refused to accept the 
Senate’s provisions concerning price. Mr. 
Hanna defended the manufacturers of 
armor, and asserted that their demands 
were reasonable. Whereupon he was at- 
tacked by Senators Allen, Teller, Petti- 
grew and Tillman, who said that he, as 
the representative of the Republican 
party, defended the armor-plate combina- 
tion and all other Trusts, because the 
party intended to assess the combinations 
for its campaign fund, as it had assessed 
them in 1896. Mr. Hanna denied .that 
such assessments had been levied, and 
charged that his adversaries desired to 
prevent an enlargement of the navy. It 
was shown in debate upon a motion to 
prolong the life of the Industrial Com- 
mission that in its published report of tes- 
timony the Commission had suppressed 
parts of the statements of certain wit- 
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nesses who opposed Trusts, and had edit- 
ed other statements in a curious way, 
even crossing out the suggestion that 
Government ownership of the railroads 
was a remedy for unjust discrimination in 
freight rates. The Democrats asserted 
that the Commission had become a kind 
of campaign committee for the benefit 
of the Republican party. The motion 
was passed, with a proviso which will re- 
quire the appointment of Democrats to 
fill vacancies. The House resolution for 
the election of Senators by popular vote 
was reported adversely, the Senate com- 
mittee preferring a resolution requiring 
the election of Senators by a plurality 
vote in the legislature, after seven ballots 
shall have disclosed no majority for any 
candidate. There has also been reported 
favorably Mr. Hoar’s resolution for an 
inquiry to ascertain, for use in apportion- 
ing representatives under the new census, 
to what extent the right of citizens to vote 
has been abridged in the Southern States 
and elsewhere. It is not expected that the 
resolution, so long pending, for the gov- 
ernment of the Philippines by the Presi- 
dent will be brought to a vote. 


& 


_The House gave three days 
last week to bills proposed 
by the Republicans of the 
Judiciary Committee for the restraint of 
Trusts. The first of these provided for 
a constitutional amendment empowering 
Congress to “define, regulate, control, 
prohibit, or dissolve trusts, monopolies 
or combinations whether existing in the 
form of a corporation or otherwise.” The 
Democrats were in an embarrassing po- 
sition, partly for the reason that Mr. 
Bryan had advocated such an amend- 
ment of the Constitution. They opposed 
the bill in debate, saying that it had been 
brought forward at the end of the session 
merely for political effect, to “tide over 
the Presidential campaign; ” that it was 
not needed, because the enforcement of 
existing laws by earnest officers would 
provide sufficient restraint; that the 
States ought not to be deprived of power 
to legislate against Trusts; and that no 
one believed the Senate would pass the 
bill or that three-fourths of the States 
would ever surrender control of their 
industries to Congress. On the other 
side it was said that the need of such an 
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amendment had been shown by recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court; but one 
Republican, McCall, of Massachusetts, 
argued most earnestly against the bill. 
There was an amusing scene when the 
fiery assault of Mr. Sulzer, a Tammany 
member, upon Trusts was interrupted 
by inquiries about Tammany’s interest in 
the New York Ice Trust. The vote was 
154 to 131, the number of members in fa- 
vor of the bill lacking 38 of the required 
two-thirds. The rule had prevented any 
amendment of the proposition by the 
Democrats. Two Republicans voted 
with the Democrats in the negative. On ~ 
the following day a bill extending the 
scope and increasing the penalties of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law was discussed, 
and passed with only one dissenting vote. 
It provides that combinations may be re- 
strained from carrying on any inter- 
state or foreign trade, and from using . 
the mails in furtherance of their busi- 
ness. The Democrats suggested and 
procured the addition of a section exclud- 
ing trades unions or other labor organ- 
izations from the application of the law. 


a 


The temporary injunc- 
tion issued some weeks 
ago by Justice Freed- 
man, of the New York Supreme Court, 
tor the restraint of the striking cigar- 
makers in this city—an order which has 
been denounced by labor organizations 
throughout the country—was dissolved 
last week by Justice Andrews, who held 
that the allegations upon which it was 
granted had not been sustained by the 
evidence. He found that the payments 
made to strikers by the union were not 
designed to be used, and had not been 
used, for the injury of the employers’ 
business, but had served to support the 
strikers’ families. Against such a use of 
union funds, he remarked, an injunction 
would not lie. At last accounts no ac- 
tion had been taken under the similar in- 
junctions granted at St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City. The continuance of the strike 
in St. Louis has been marked by great 
disorder and violence. During last week - 
there were many bloody riots in the’ 
streets, and among those wounded by 
the frequent exchange of volleys between 
the mobs and the guards on the cars 
were several women and children. In 
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one of these battles eleven men were shot, 
one fatally. Two days later a policeman 
named Crane was killed with a shotgun 
by a striker named Alberg, who was at 
once killed by another policeman. The 
company’s power house was injured by 
dynamite, and one of its carsheds was 
wrecked by bombs. In the building ad- 
joining this shed 150 non-union men 
were sleeping. Several women who ven- 
turned to ride on the cars were beaten 
and had their clothes torn from them by 
rioters when they alighted. The Sheriff 
was ordered to summon a posse of 2,500 
citizens, and on Monday last goo had 
been sworn in. Hundreds of well-known 
men left the city to avoid this service; 
others’ sought exemption by means of 
certificates of disability hastily procured 
from physicians. It is announced that 
another attempt to organize the em- 
ployees of the Carnegie Steel Company is 
soon to be made, and that the company 
will offer strenuous opposition. 


J 


The _ proceedings against 
the Ice Trust in New York 
have ‘become highly inter- 
esting. From the beginning the officers 
of the company and the officers of the 
city government associated with them 
have fought against the publication of 
the names and holdings of stockholders 
from any official list. The untiring pur- 
suit of the defendants, however, in sev- 
eral tribunals and upon a variety of 
charges, has forced a disclosure of the 
names and holdings to the prosecutors’ 
counsel, The entire list has not been 
given to the public, but it is known that 
among the owners of large blocks of 
stock are Mayor Van Wyck, his brother 
Augustus (defeated candidate for Gov- 
ernor, who has denounced Trusts in 
many public addresses), Croker, the 
Dock Commissioners, and several local 
judges. The statement that six justices 
of the Supreme Court are in the list at- 
tracts attention because of pending pro- 
ceedings in that court against the com- 
pany and the Mayor. Upon an order 
procured by the Attorney-General from 
one justice of the court a referee began 
to examine the officers of the company, 
and was checked by a writ of prohibition 
from another justice. Here the consti- 
tutionality of the Anti-Trust law is in- 
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volved. The Mayor may be removed 
from office because the charter forbids 
him to be interested in leases of the city’s 
real estate or contracts for supplies, the 
company having leased docks and made 


highly favorable contracts with the city 


for supplying ice. It is stated that the 
Mayor holds stock to the par value of 
more than $500,000, and ugly charges 
as to his acquisition of it are persistently 
made by the leading newspaper of his 
party. On Monday it was expected by 
the prosecutors of the company that Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt would take measures for 
the removal of the Mayor. 


ad 


As a result of the 
investigation made 
at Havana by Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow, 
the annual cost of the Cuban postal serv- 
ice for salaries alone has been reduced 
by $43,000. This saving has been made 
by abolishing useless offices, consolidat- 
ing bureaus and cutting down the pay of 
certain subordinate officers. Among the 
employees removed were Director-Gen- 
eral Rathbone’s coachman, gardener and 
household laborer, all of whom had been 
drawing pay from the postal funds for 
private service. Rathbone gave notice 
last week that he was about to return to 
the United States, but he decided to re- 
main in Havana when he learned that 
an attempt to depart would be followed 
by his arrest. There appears to have 
been no foundation in fact for the 
charges against Major John G. Da- 
vis, published by the New York 
Herald. The story was that Ma- 
jor Davis—who was clearly indicated, 
altho his name was not given—had col- 
lected thousands of dollars from dairy- 
men, wine merchants, and other residents 
of Havana as pay for a failure on his 
part to enforce certain sanitary regula- 
tions relating to the sale of milk and 
wine, and to the plumbing and drainage 
of private premises; that the evidence 
against him was conclusive, and that the 
Government transferred him to another 
post to avoid public scandal. General 
Ludlow, whose assistant Major Davis 
was in the sanitary administration of the 
city, declares with much indignation 
that the story is false. It appears that 
the dairymen paid a considerable sum to 
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the secretary of their organization, one 
Fernandez, who had told them that the 
money was demanded by Major Davis; 
that Fernandez afterward confessed that 
he had deceived them and had had no 
dealings with Major Davis; that a thor- 
ough investigation proved the innocence 
of this officer; and that he was trans- 
ferred to Manila because his ability as a 
sanitary administrator had been so clear- 
ly shown in Havana. Among the postal 
officers affected by General Bristow’s re- 
forms are the special agents. They 
should have detected Neely’s crime, but 
several of them reported that his ac- 
counts—which really did not exist—were 
very creditable to him. There were 
eleven of these special agents, drawing 
$35,200 in salaries. The number has 
been reduced to five. Governor Roose- 
velt has signed a warrant for the ex- 
tradition of Neely. 





st 


The subject of Church 
federation is attracting 
much attention of late. It 
goes back some years to the ideal scheme 
published in the form of a story, by 
Washington Gladden, recounting the 
working of such a scheme of union in 
an imaginary town. The Congregation- 
al National Council of 1898 approved 
a proposal for a confederation of all our 
Protestant denominations. Of late there 
have been actual attempts at local federa- 
tion in a number of cities, such as Pitts- 
burg, New Haven, Hartford, and a part 
of this city, with excellent results; and 
still more notable is the actual federation 
of the principal denominations in Maine, 
now existing for half a dozen years. 
More important still is the federation of 
the Free Churches of England, now an 
accomplished and successful achieve- 
ment. A national committee to aid such 
federations, local, State or national, has 
been established in this city, of which E. 
B. Sanford, 83 Bible House, is secretary. 
It is composed of the different denomina- 
tions, and is ready to promote, by litera- 
ture or by visits, the organization of lo- 
cal federations, and it looks forward to 
larrer federations, without interfering 
with denominational integrity. Local 
federations not merely express the es- 
sential unity of the Church, but canvass 
territory, find with what church non-at- 
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tendants are naturally allied, and intro- 
duce them thereto. In this way one 
Episcopal church in this city gathered 
174 families, and a dying Presbyterian 
church was put on a self-supporting 


basis. 
& 


The annual meetings of 
the Home and Foreign 
Missionary societies, Pub- 
lication and other boards of the Northern. 
Baptists were held last week in Detroit. 
The absence of any sharply defined issues 
for discussion and the general harmony 
of all present left the more opportunity 
for receiving impressions from the prom- 
inent men who were there. Among the 
prominent addresses were those by Dr. 
G:C. Lorimer, Prot) Ira :Mo sb pn ee 
Chicago; Dr.: Madison..C 4 Petercunuan 
Wayland Hoyt, Dr. Ashmore, of China, 
and others. Professor Price was listened 
to intently for his defense of the consery- 
ative view of the Bible. Coming from 
Chicago University, which has been sup- 
posed to have gone over to the higher 
critics bodily, his vigorous attack of sub- 
jective criticism, as dominated by the 
theory of evolution and the denial of the 
supernatural, was received most cordial- 
ly. At the same time he vindicated the 
right and necessity for the literary criti- 
cism of the Bible. Dr. Madison Peters 
attracted special interest because of his 
recent entrance to the denomination, but 
his militant address on denominational 
expansion was apparently not entirely in- 
dorsed. The Northern Baptists are heart- 
ily in sympathy with the policy of the 
Government with regard to the Philip- 
pines and are ardent admirers of Great 
Britain as one of the civilizing agencies 
of the age. Anti-British and pro-Boer 
had little show on the platform. Dr. Hoyt 
was probably fully as aggressive as Dr. 
Peters, but perhaps his long standing in 
the denomination helped to carry his 
audience with him more perfectly. Of 
the different boards the Missionary Union 
is the only one that reports a serious defi- 
cit. That is $100,000 behind, but the 
members do not seem to be discouraged 
and face the coming year with all confi- 
dence. The topic of the federation of the 
various denominational societies came up 
and was discussed favorably, a com- 
mittee representing the different organi-. 
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zations being appointed to consider it and 
report next year. 


The Cumberland 
Presbyterian 
Church held its 
seventieth General Assembly at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., with an unusually large at- 
tendance., The reports of the boards were 
encouraging, showing that the foreign 
missions are being gradually strength- 
ened. The home mission work also is be- 
ing pushed to the front, the central board 
taking a wider oversight, especially in the 
large cities located in the weaker synods. 
The term of service of elders and deacons 
came up and an overture to limit it to a 
period of years was sent down to the 
presbyteries. The movement for an edu- 
cational centennial fund of $1,000,000 to 
be raised by 1910,the centennial of the de- 
nominational history, is gathering force 
and seems to be cordially received. The 
Assembly devoted a considerable portion 
of its time to the question of an education- 
al policy, feeling that upon it depended to 
a large degree its success. An effort to 
discipline Robert V. Foster, D.D., profes- 
sor of theology in the Theological Semi- 
nary, for a book recently issued did not 
succeed, and the Assembly, while not off- 
cially indorsing the book, advised that he 
be not disturbed in his relation to the 
Seminary. 


The Cumberland 
Presbyterian Assembly 
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The persistent  at- 
tacks on the French 
Ministry have result- 
ed in the resignation of the one member of 
the Cabinet in whom there has been com- 
plete confidence on the part of foreigners, 
both for his integrity and positive force 
of character. It was brought about by 
renewed efforts to fasten upon the Gov- 
ernment a charge that a revival of the 
Dreyfus matter was planned for as soon 
as the Exposition was over, statements 
being made againthat a spy from the 
Government had made offers implying 
such a purpose. The Premier resented the 
charge most earnestly and characterized 
the conduct of an officer who had been im- 
plicated in the matter very severely. Gen- 
eral de Gallifet had used even stronger 
language, but apparently did not like criti- 
cism of the War Department, and left the 
Chamber. Efforts were made to persuade 
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him to continue, and the Premier made a 
statement which seemed to avert all dan- 
ger of trouble. The General, however, 
who has felt very keenly the strain of the 
situation and has not been in the best of 
health, persisted in his resignation, and 
General André has been appointed Minis- 
ter of War in his place. The new Minis- 
ter finds the situation very much im- 
proved through the efforts of his prede- 
cessor. The Dreyfus case revealed a con- 
dition of things in the army that was ap- 
palling. On every hand there was insub- 
ordination, and officers vented their mu- 
tual jealousies and hatreds in the most 
open manner. To General de Gallifet is 
due the credit of a mostenotable advance 
which has done more than almost any- 
thing else to restore confidence in the sta- 
bility of the Government. Whether it 
will be permanent or not remains to be 
seen. Such a condition is not changed 
completely in a year. If, however, the 
new Minister shall prove to have the same 
stedfastness of purpose he may accom- 
plish even more substantial results. 
Td 


We gave some account last 
week of the remarkable dis- 
coveries made at Cnossus, 
in Crete, by Mr. Evans, well known by 
his previous explorations in that island, 
the most impor- 
tant being the dis- 
covery of a system 
of apparently 
syllabic writing, 
quite unlike any 
previously known. 
We give herewith 
a fac-simile of a 


Crete and , 
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written tablet in 
this old Cretan 
character, if we 


should not rather 
call it Mycenzan, 
and presume that 
it was known 
throughout all the 
regions occupied 
by) tiveiwearkest 
Greek culture, 
about 1400 B. C., 
five hundred years before the Phenician 
alphabet was adopted, and by its simplic- 
ity drove out the earlier Mycenzan, 
Hittite or Lyciun scripts. A number 
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of rude seals from Crete have been pub- 
lished by Mr. Evans which seem to carry 
these same characters, and a finely en- 
graved chalcedony cylinder in a pri- 
vate collection in this country has a 
short inscription which appears to be 
Cretan, besides many figures, one of them 
the characteristic Mycenzan cuttle fish. 
A cable dispatch from Athens tells THE 
INDEPENDENT that Professor Rufus B. 
Richardson, Director of the American 
School at Athens, in his excavations at 
Comnth, sihas wsou tare ade opennstae 
Propylza as to restore the topography 
of that city, besides finding so much 
valuable sculpture that the Greek Gov- 
ernment has provided a special museum 
for preserving the monuments that have 
been recovered. The latest unique, dis- 
covery was in the Agora, where, at the 
depth of twenty-five feet, an ancient 
Greek fountain was found, with the 
bronze lion-headed spouts still in their 
original position. 


& 


The relation of Russia to the 
Czech movement in Austria 
recalls the history of al- 
most every movement for revolution 
which the empire has fostered. That re- 
lation has been one of support for a time 
until the consequences of continued in- 
dorsement seemed to'be serious, and then 
those who have relied upon Russian 
help have invariably been left in the 
lurch. It was so in the early history of 
Greek revolution; the same thing was 
manifest in the movements in Armenia, 
and again in Crete. In Bohemia and 
Moravia there. has never been the same 
encouragement to local ambitions as in 
these other cases. Yet it is unquestioned 
that the pan-Slavist idea had not a little 
to do with the growth of the National- 
ist movement in those countries. The 
difference of religion operated as a hin- 
drance, and the fact that the Poles, like- 
wise of Slavic race, yet bitterly antago- 
nistic to Russia, intervened between the 
two, acted still further to prevent the in- 
timate relations that existed between 
Russia and Greece. Still after making 
all allowance for these divergences there 
appeared to be a very definite influence 
_ from the great Slavic empire toward a 
development of Slavic power in South- 
eastern Europe, which if not in im- 
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mediate subjection, would at least fur- 
nish a foil to German power and prevent 
undue development of the Triple Al- 
liance. Of late, however, what influence 
there was exerted appears to have been 
withdrawn. ‘There is scarcely the ves- 
tige of moral support for the Czech op- 
position in the Reichsrath, and already 
that faction seems to be losing its power. 
The Russian press is cautioning the lead- 
ers and intimating that their obstructive 
tactics will only result in the solidification 
of their opponents and the leaving of 
themselves in a hopeless minority. In 
this respect they are at great disadvan- 
tage as compared with the Germans, for 
German sympathy for the Austro-Ger- 
mans makes no secret of its manifesta- 
tion, and gathers rather than loses 
strength. While the evident fellowship 
between Francis Joseph and William I] 
marks more than personal regard, it 
identifies the German power at Vienna 
with the corresponding power at Ber- 
lin. The reason for this change in Rus- 
sian influence is undoubtedly the same 
that has operated elsewhere. Russia is 
willing to foment disturbance wherever 
it suits her purposes, but the moment that 
disturbance involves personal responsi- 
bility or implies uncomfortable interna- 
tional complication then she withdraws, 
no matter what the effect upon her quon- 
dam allies may be. 

a 


Lord Roberts’s rapid ad- 
vance continued until Jo- 
hannesburg was reached 
and captured, then it stopped. There 
were repeated reports of the occupation 
of Pretoria, but they have not been sub- 
stantiated as yet, and it looks very much 
as if Lord Roberts was not quite ready to 
enter that city, preferring, as he always 
has, to make no step in advance until he is 
well prepared. The march from the Vaal 
River was sharply contested, and there 
seems to have been very severe fighting 
accompanied with serious loss, altho no. 
details have as yet been received. It be- 
came apparent soon after the crossing of 
the Vaal that Johannesburg would not be 
defended, and as soon as the British army 
was within a few miles of the city ar- 
rangements were made for its surrender. 
It was occupied by Lord Roberts with 
perfect quiet, the Boers having with- 
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drawn all their troops and the greater 
part of their ammunition and guns. The 
mines were safe. One effort was made to 
blow them up, but that miscarried and the 
official who made the attempt was arrest- 
ed and imprisoned. Following upon the 
capture of Johannesburg the Boer forces 
withdrew from Pretoria itself, President 
Kruger and his officials, with full sup- 
plies, passing to the northeast toward Ly- 
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appear to have made no effort to dislodge 
them. On May 28 an official proclama- 
tion of the annexation to Great Britain of 
the Orange Free State as a Crown Col- 
ony under the name of the Orange River 
State, was read at Bloemfontein, the cere- 
mony being somewhat imposing. As to 
the general condition of the Boers, there 
are different reports. For a time they 
seemed to be entirely demoralized, and 
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denburg. The country around Pretoria, 
however, was still held, and apparently 
with such forces as would make the at- 
tack dangerous. Meanwhile President 
Steyn and others have reappeared in the 
northeastern part of the Orange Free 
State in the region of Kroonstad, and 
there is an effort to cut Lord Roberts’s 
connections with Bloemfontein. From 
General Buller there is no news. The Bo- 
ers still hold Laing’s Nek and the British 
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the surrenders of men and even of bodies 
of troops were frequent. But since the 
rapid advance of Lord Roberts was 
stopped they seem to have rallied, and 
both south and north of the Vaal River 
they are evidently doing their best to har- 
ass the British troops. The news of these 
movements has been received in England 
very quietly. Since the relief of Mafe- 
king there has been a general conviction 
that the war was practically over, and 
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even the surrender of Johannesburg 
failed to arouse any special enthusiasm. 
With regard to the future Lord Salisbury 
in an address referred to the misrepre- 
sentations of another speech as meaning 
that there will be no annexation of terri- 
tory. This, he said, was absolutely un- 
true,and emphasized the necessity of leav- 
ing nothing of the former independence 
so as to prevent a recurrence of the war. 


& 
The “ Boxer” People have become so 
Insurrection accustomed to Chinese 


disturbances and Chinese 
secret societies that for a long time com- 
paratively little attention was paid to the 
‘ Boxers.” They were looked upon as 
simply another manifestation of Chinese 
hatred to everything foreign which would 
soon be compelled to yield to European 
power. Within the past month, however, 
they have developed far more rapidly and 
powerfully than was anticipated. They 
have raided village after village, espe- 
cially the Christian villages, and mas- 
sacred quite a number of persons. Afraid 
of German power in Shang-tung, they 
passed over into Pechili and established 
themselves at Pao-ting-fu, where they 
threatened a considerable company of 
missionaries. They evenassembled in con- 
siderable numbers in Peking, and it soon 
became clear that they were having 
the entire support of the Government, 
which was making its alliance with anti- 
foreign movements increasingly manifest. 
Then came threats against the foreign 
embassies, and these appealed to their 
Governments for support. A proclama- 
tion by the Empress Dowager was mani- 
festly of no power, and the situation rap- 
idly grew worse. Ships of war were or- 
dered hurriedly to Taku, the port of Tien- 
tsin, and troops from American, British, 
Japanese, German, Italian and Russian 
ships were ordered to guard their lega- 
tions at Peking. For a time there was some 
difficulty, as the Viceroy refused to allow 
them to go to Peking on the railroad 
without the permission of the Tsung-li- 
Yamen. There was the usual delay, 
brought suddenly to a close by an ulti- 
matum by the Governments to the effect 
that if the troops were not transferred by 
rail the ships of war would enter and take 
possession of the city and march the 
troops themselves. To this the Tsung-li- 
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Yamen yielded, and a special train took a 
full supply of soldiers for the different 
legations. The latest news _ indicates 
great danger for the missionaries at 
Pao-ting-fu and a serious division in the 
palace. 


a 
; Meanwhile other ships 
Foreign : : 
Parag came in, until there were 
Complications 


at Taku g Russian men- 
of-war, 3 British, 3 German, 3 French, 2 
American, 2 Japanese and 1 Italian. In 
addition to their crews the Russians have 
on board 11,000 troops from Port Arthur 
with field equipments, while 14,000, it is 
said, are held in readiness to be called for. 
This colossal superiority of Russian rep- 
resentation is regarded as very significant 
and has given occasion for active ex- 
change of dispatches between the Euro- 
pean Powers. Additional interest is given 
by the fact that Russia has recently car- 
ried her point with regard to. securing 
control of territory at Masampho harbor 
in the south of Korea, sufficient for a 
naval station. Perhaps even more impor- 
tant is the pledge that she has exacted 
from Korea that the island of Kaje-do, 
just at the mouth of the harbor and com- 
manding the straits between Korea and 
Japan, should not be alienated to any for- 
eign Power. This not only provides 
Russia with a most important post half 
way between Vladivostock and Port Ar- 
thur, but makes it very difficult for Japan 
to hold her own against the development 
of Russian influence. . Japan has made 
more than one appeal to England for sup- 
port in resisting the encroachments of 
Russia, but as yet has received no favor- 
able reply, England being confined to her 
work in South Africa. There is a strong 
party in Japan anxious to unite with the 
Chinese and already entering into very 
close relations with the eastern Chinese 
provinces. Should the Chinese Govern- 
ment refuse to put down the “ Boxer ” in- 
surrection it may be necessary for the for- 
eign Powers to occupy Peking. Should 
they do this it is thought that Russia’s 
great predominance would enable her to 
take a stand which the other Powers 
would scarcely be able to oppose. Asa 
result the whole situation is regarded 
with considerable anxiety, tho some of 
the diplomats in Europe profess to believe 
that there will be no serious results. 


A Diocesan Trip in Arctic British-America. 
By the Rt. Rev. Jervois A. Newnham, D.D., 


BisHorp OF MOOSONEE. 


[The diocese of Moosonee, over which Bishop Newnham was called to preside some seven years ago, covers an 
area Of 600,000 square miles ; 500 miles east, south and west of Hudson Bay, limitless on the north. In other words 
from Labrador to Saskatchewan, east and west, and from the Province of Ontario,’south, to the North Pole. The people 
of the country, with the exception of about 100 white people who are fur traders, mostly in connection with the Great 
Hudson Bay Company, are Indians and Eskimos. There are no settlers and the Indians live entirely by hunting in 
the dense tho stunted forests which cover the land, There are no carriage roads throughout the entire country, no 
railways, no steamers except the one which once a year visits Morse Factory, headquarters of the Southern dis- 
trict of the Hudson Bay Company and the one which also visits York in the same way, consequently all traveling 
must be done either by canoe in summer or on snowshoes or by dog-team in winter. Through the curtesy of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, those at Morse Factory receive letters three times a year, when they send out their orders and yearly 
accounts As the posts are far apart and the Indians very scattered it is always the object of the missionary to visit the 
posts at the time of year, generally the summer, when the Indians for a few days or weeks are gathered together to 
bring in their furs to trade them with the company. Having visited all the posts along the east side and south of the 
Bay, the Bishop determined to visit York and Churchill on the northwest side of the Bay. In order to get there he had 
to leave his home at Morse Factory in May last, come up the Missenabie River till he reached the C. P. R. Then onto 
Winnipeg, where he left the railway, taking steamer to the head of Lake Winnipeg. There again he embarked in ca- 
noes and made the journey down the Nelson River to York Factory. The following article is the description of his trip 
from York up the coast to Churchill, where he hoped to spend some four months making visits on snowshoes overland 
to try and reach the scattered Indians who are hunting and living on the fish they can catch, The Bishop’s work is 
intensely interesting and encouraging in spite of the many hardships and privations the brave missionaries have to 


undergo. They feel that they are amply rewarded by the visible fruits of their labors even now —EpiTor ] 


T will be a long time before you get 
this, and by that time I hope to be 
back at York, and this miserable 

part of the journey almost forgotten. I 
cannot write much, I am afraid, now, as 
time is short, and not expecting the 
chance I have only written my journal 
since York in notes, but we have just met 
a packet—two men—on their way to 
York, and as the January packet will 
leave York before ours from Churchill 
reaches there, it is worth while sending 
what I can from here. 

We have been five days out and not 
nearly half way yet, but the weather is 
fine and the fall open, and it is only a 
question of delay and discomfort, not, I 
trust, of winter. The weather has so 
far been against us, and our men too 
careful and cautious, or we should have 
been at least half way; but we have kept 
close into shore, and have had to anchor 
every night when the tide turned, so have 
had no decent runs, and it has been near- 
ly always a head wind. There has 
been some miserable discomfort, and, 
indeed, I can qualify for an unwashed, 
unchanged tramp, for, as I have to share 
the one tent on board with the C 
family, there is no chance of undressing 
or changing; I simply take off coat and 
boots and turn into my blankets in one 





corner of the tent, the others take off 
their boots and collars, and there we are! 

We had to wait at York till Wednes- 
day, the 13th, then just at noon came fair 
wind, and we started in an open boat, 
such as used by pilots; two small masts, 
four men, two of them good men. 

September 21st—We _ have been 
stopped for two days a little further on; 
no game to shoot and windy weather, 
with wind and snow keeping us in the 
tent, so I thought I would try and write 
up my letter from my journal. We are, 
we think, about 40 miles from the Cape, 
or 20 miles beyond the half-way. Our 
boat is all right, but we have had two 
days’ weather, impossible for traveling, 
and are eating our hearts out and our 
food up eight days from York. Our 
two men are good, but not knowing the 
coast marks and shoals; and two lads, 
the best we could get, as there was not a 
man at the fort, except very old, who 
knew the trip. The boat is good enough, 
but too small to venture far out to sea, 
and that means dodging the shoals and 
sailing only when the water is above half- 
tide, or a small part of the day and none 
of the night; slow work. We cannot 
camp on shore, for then we could only 
get off at full tide and lose still more 
time. 
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You can imagine in a small boat, 
where we all sit on our bedding near the 
steersman, and can only have our tent 
just put up at night, that comfort and 
decency are not much in evidence. The 
only thing I will say is that none of us 
have taken off our clothes, nor had a real 
decent wash, nor can do either of these 
until we reach Churchill. 

Our start was just an hour too late, so 
that we missed the high tide at the 
mouth, without which we could not get 
out past the beacon. We lay, therefore, 
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at the mouth in sight of the fort all that 
night and the next day till noon. Once for 
all let me say that I try to make the lady 
and children as comfortable as possible, 
which is not much, and to take what I 
can get in the way of boat and tent, so 
that my sleeping space is not large or 
easy. However, they are very contented 
and cheerful in spite of the difficulties. 
Thursday, the 14th—It rained, which 
added to our misery, as we had to sit 
in the open boat, with an apology for a 
tent, in pouring rain, which came 
through the tent. Without, nothing but 
miles of mud and rain. As soon as the 
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tide came in, and these mud shoals were 
covered, we hoisted sail and anchor and 
were off. We have 25 miles to go across 
the mouth of Nelson River, and it is bad 
to get caught by wind half-way, and, as 
our wind was not really fair, the men 
hesitated before starting. The sea was 
very trying to my fellow passengers, but 
before dusk we got across nicely, and 
then, as the tide was falling and Joseph 
Hart, the captain, afraid to keep far out, 
we had to anchor. 

Friday, the 15th.—Started at high tide 
at three o’clock a.m.; pretty dark. 
Sailed till six o’clock, which meant 10 
miles only. We are still far out, but the 
tide had turned some time and we 
grounded and anchored. It seemed 
too fine to stop, but Joseph would 
not venture further out, so there we 
stopped. 

After breakfast we landed to hunt. 
Geese were plentiful, but very shy; I 
got nine plover. By 2.30 p.m. we were 
again afloat, and started with a fair wind. 
Soon it fell calm, and I made the men 
get out their poles and pole along. We 
cannot afford to linger, yet the men 
would take it as easily as if we had all 
the summer before us, but if we must 
keep close in and only get a few hours 
of the best of the tide, then we must use 
them, calm or wind. 

5-30 p.m.—While still two miles from 
shore the tide again left us and we found 
a place free from stones and anchored for 
the night. You see if we are far out and 
the wind is north, or from the bay, when 
the tide is coming in, there is a terrible 
time of bumping before the boat is fully 
afloat and the numerous stones may break 
her and, as we have since found, if there 
is a heavy sea she would hardly weather 
it out. I turned in at 8.30, and was just 
tucked up when the captain, Joseph, came 
calling “Bissip.” I turned out and 
found an anxious crew. It looked like a 
hard blow soon and we were far out and 
the boat must be lightened or she would 
bump too hard. This meant a carry 
of two miles through mud and water. 
A confab followed, and then I passed 
out some of the heavy packs and bundles 
which made the foot of our bed and 
turned in again. Another confab among 
themselves. No one seemed to know his 
own mind, no one to lead them or de- 
cide. It looked calmer, and they decided 
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to wait a bit as it was long before tide. 
-I was called out to show my compass 
that they might decide the direction of 
the wind. Considering that the North 
Star was shining brightly I thought this 
unnecessary and turned in again and 
slept, but was awakened by Mrs. C. call- 
ing “Joseph.” That is not my name, 
but I answered and found the wind blow- 
ing hard, so I called the men. It was 
now midnight, fine moon and clear sky. 
After some talk we decided to go ashore. 
The men started with a first load, while 
we dressed—1. e., put on our outdoor 
clothes. We saw the way they had 
gone, so started after them; I pretty well 
loaded. Presently we met them return- 
ing, and as I could see their tracks, I re- 
fused a guide and on we went toward 
the distant line, which meant the shore. 
But the moon set and I could not always 
see the tracks, and my comrades travel 
very slowly in the wet mud and soon they 
got very anxious about the way. How- 
ever, by stooping I could now and again 
see footmarks and on we went. At last 
the men overtook us with a second load, 
and soon we reached the shore, such as 
it was, and gathered a shivering group 
around our baggage. I was vexed to 
find that the men had only brought their 
bedding and our tent and a little grub 
for themselves, none for us. Happily 
I had put a little bread and meat in my 
bag, but they had not brought anything 
heavy, so the boat would not be much 
lightened and now the tide was too high 
to go for them. As it turned out the 
bedding and the little grub was all we 
wanted, but it might not have been had 
the weather continued bad. There was no 
dry ground anywhere and no dry wood, 
so we sat on our baggage—at least the 
C. family did—-while the men and I 
tramped about looking for dry ground 
and wood in the dark. We must have 
walked about a mile and a half to reach 
this. After about one and one-half hours 
of this, we found about six feet square a 
little less wet, and there the men put up 
the tent somehow, and we heaped our 
bedding and the baggage on a log, giving 
the two children the middle to sit on. 
They fell fast asleep, Mrs. C. and I seated 
on each end to prop them up. This was 
almost 4.30 a.m., and it was getting 
light. We wrapped the children in the 
blanket, but had nothing to wrap round 


ourselves and were both wet and cold. 
However, we dozed as we sat till our 
necks nearly broke, and our arms ached 
propping our heads on our knees. At 
5.30 [ could sit no longer. The sun was 
just rising out of the sea, myriads of 
geese and plover and duck calling; para- 
dise for them, but purgatory for us. 
So I took my gun and started for a 
hunt. I walked for two hours fasting 
and nothing but water and marsh 
everywhere. The land looked like a 
boundless prairie of fine grass, not a 
tree in sight, but really all water and 
marsh, with grass growing out of it, so 
that I was wading nearly to the knees 
the whole time. To seaward nothing 
but mud and boulders to the horizon. 


Thousands of birds, but very shy. I © 


fired four shots and bagged two fine 
ducks and ten plover. By 8 o’clock I 
was back at the tent, hungry, thirsty, wet, 
tired and dirty. Children still sleeping, 
three men, ditto, but the fire lighted and 
water boiling, so I soon made a cup of hot 
strong tea, but wood was very scarce, so 
I did not make much of a fire. The tide 
meanwhile reached its hight without 
much sea, till the boat was high and dry 
again. So after our “snack” we waked 
the children for theirs, and meanwhile 
dried their socks and skirts and started 
back for the boat. A sorry procession; 
wishing we had stayed on board. How- 
ever, the sunshine and visible landscape 
raised our spirits. I carried about thirty 
pounds slung on my shoulders for the 
two miles without a rest, quite enough 
in deep mud. We saw that a large wolf 
had been passing back and forth between 
our boat and the camp since we landed. 
On board we kicked off our filthy boots 
and put on dry moccasins and then had 
prayers. Then the men went ashore for 
wood and to hunt, and we sorted our 
damp bedding and restored our baggage, 
etc., to its former state of order and dirt. 
Then we had the rest of our breakfast. 
About Io o’clock there was a strong, cold 
head wind, worse than the night before, 
but we decided to remain on board for 
the tide. At last we heard and saw in 
the far distance the tide coming in. . The 
strong north wind made quite a surf, so 
that we could easily trace the quiet ad- 
vance of the front of the water, but it 
came fast, wonderfully changing the ap- 
pearance of the scene as it covered mud 
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and stones. It took twenty minutes from 
the time the water first touched us till 
the anchor was covered and twenty-seven 
minutes till we floated. As soon as the 
shoals were covered, at 4.45 p.m., we 
started, pulling against the wind, till we 
reached the south of a small river farther 
in, which we had noticed as being free 
from boulders. Here, as it was late and 
blowing hard, we anchored. 

Sunday, the 17th—Strong head wind 
and the boat bumping heavily as the 
tide fell, so we lay on till seven, then 
up and breakfasted. A cold, showery 
morning, almost snow. After a pretty 
full morning service with the men, I 
walked ashore with two of them, they to 
pick up some firewood and look out a 
better anchorage if it grew worse, and I 
to have a wash; but it was very cold. 
Then we each of us carried back a good 
heavy load of wood and dined. 

In the afternoon I took the Cs. for a 
“stroll” to the edge of the land and saw 
more fresh wolf tracks. The boys shot 
at one on shore last night, but missed it. 
We had heard two or three howling. We 
saw also polar bear tracks and deer 
tracks, and the whole shore was tramped 
by thousands of geese and wavies. 

After evening service in the afternoon 
and tea, as the tide was in and the wind 
fair, we pushed on a little further to 
reach another mouth of the river, but 
owing to the current and change of wind 
we had only got three-quarters of a mile 
when we had to anchor. 

Monday, the 1&8th—About 7.30 a.m. 
we started with a fair wind and got along 
pretty well for a time. It froze hard 
last night and was a cold, bright day. 
In three and a half hours we had made 
about twenty miles, but the tide was run- 
ning out and the men were afraid to go 
further out because of shoals and stones, 
so as we had already had one or two 
hard bumps and had to keep in, we 
grounded and anchored. The boat 
seemed to be leaking, and we have no 
pitch to mend with, but on examination, 
when the tide was out, no harm was 
found. 

As we lay there we saw in the distance 
two men walking, who were guessed, 
and rightly, to be two men with a packet 
from Churchill for York. My men were 
discouraged and anxious, as none of them 
knew the coast and harbors and shoals; 
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so as one packeter was experienced, I 
started ashore to try and engage him. 
He is a very old Indian, a fine Christian 
man, quite dignified, and received me 
on a quiet equality, or almost condescen- 
sion it seemed. Unfortunately he is very 
lame just now, rheumatism I fancy, and 
has a hungry family awaiting him, so 
was obliged, with regret he said, to re- 
fuse my request. However, he came on 
board and gave our captain all the in- 
struction and advice he could. The drift 
of it, except a few details as to land- 
marks, etc., was to be very cautious as 
this part of the bay is very bad, not to 
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venture far out, and to look out for 
shelters close in for anchorage. ‘“ Cho- 
chosh ”—i. e., “ Breast’”’—is his name. 
Poor old man! The walk must be ter- 
rible for him with his lameness, and he 
was carrying as much as he could, tramp- 
ing all day in swamp or mud. They had 
two Husky dogs with them, not to help 
them, but taking them to York, and a 
puppy of these, which they have to carry 
part of each day. They cannot carry 
much food, but must depend largely on 
their guns. His son was his companion, 
and as an odd piece of equipment for 
such a pair, he was carrying a pair of 
field glasses, lent him by the Rev. R. Fer- 
ris, of York. At 5.30 we were able to 
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start again, having, as it turned out, lost 
a day and fine, fair wind. We only 
sailed two hours when we grounded, and 
Joseph, thinking the tide had turned, an- 
chored in a fine place, but it was only a 
shoal, and the tide rose for nearly an 
hour. 

Tuesday, the 19th.—Dry, fair wind and 
high tide, and we started at 7.30 a.m. 
I begged Joseph to be brave and keep 
well out and not lose such a fine day, and 
we sailed nicely but slowly for some time. 
But at 11.30 we came to numerous pebble 
shoals, stretching miles out to sea, and 
he dared not go outside for fear of being 
caught there. It was too late to go in- 
side, so we picked our way carefully un- 
til 12, when we anchored alongside of a 
long ridge. We cooked and dined on 
this, spread our bedding out to air and 
did our best to enjoy the afternoon. We 
started at 4.45 and sailed till 7. We be- 
lieve we passed Broad River, which is 
half way, about 11 o’clock, but our men 
don’t know the coast. There are danger- 
ous shoals from here to the Cape, and so 
close that we pushed in nearer shore and 
anchored. I stayed up late mending my 
Husky boots for to-morrow, hoping for 
an early hunt, and it was well I mended 
them. About 2 a.m. it began to blow 
hard and rain. I and my blankets got 
very wet, for I tried to fix the tent. 
Then I stayed for nearly an hour holding 
up a spare tarpaulin over myself and 
blankets still getting wet. Then Mrs. C. 
woke and called the men to put a cover 
over the tent. I had not liked to dis- 
turb them to do this before. After this 
I got a few dog’s naps in my wet bed till 
about 4, when we found a north gale 
blowing. I called the men to go ashore, 
and about 5 a.m. we started in a furious 
gale with snow. We had not far to go 
to a dry ridge, with grass and dry wood. 
By 6 o’clock the men had the boat nearly 
emptied and we crouched shivering over 
the fire. 

Wednesday, the 20th.—With difficulty 
the men and I put up our tent and we 
put our bedding in it, and after a steam- 
ing cup of tea, about 7, had breakfast. 
It was bitterly cold, blinding snow and a 
furious gale blowing. Then we had 
prayers, crouching over the fire. The 
tide was now nearly in, the sea perfect- 
ly white with foam, waves thundering on 
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the shore. Our poor boat plunging and 
dipping and slowly dragging her anchor 
toward the shore. At times we could 
see down into her bottom, and at times 
we could almost see her keel. If we and 
the baggage had been on board, we 
should certainly have bumped a hole in 
her, and, as it was, we feared she would 
spring a leak. Joseph said, “ Bissip 
wanted me to keep well out; if we had 
been out last night where should we be 
now?” ‘Truly it was a merciful escape, 

The snow flurries became gradually 
less frequent, but the gale increased furi- 
ously, and we had many anxious thoughts 
and words as we watched our boat. The 
tide came within a foot or so of our camp 
fire. I again tried to shoot some ducks, 
wading for two hours, but got nothing; 
then, as I could not bear to watch the 
boat, I retired to the tent and tried to read 
and write, but was too freezing. Later I 
shot seven teal ducks, which, roasted on 
spits before the fire, were delicious eat- 
ing. At low tide we visited the boat and 
found no visible damage, and as the gale 
continued to rise, all our baggage was 
brought ashore, and we sat out the rest 
of the day in dirt and discomfort. The 
next tide was just as bad, and we were 
glad the boat was empty. Plenty of . 
time for thought, but thoughts refused 
to relieve our poor state of anxiety. We 
had as yet ample food and even fresh 
birds. The tent was very crowded and 
cramped, but I was so tired that I slept a 
great deal, waking often from cramped 
joints, but turning over and falling asleep 
again. 

Thursday, the 21st—The gale moder- 
ated, but a tremendous sea. No chance 
of a move; hard frost, snow and no fire, 
so we lay on till 8 a.m. One of my bad 
headaches came on from cold feet, so 
after prayers I turned in under the 
blankets to read and try to sleep. We 
cannot move till fine weather and a 
calmer sea, so we must exercise patience 
and trust. If only the winter will keep 
off, and I think it will, for the birds are 
not leaving yet. To-day’s texts were 
very appropriate and consoling. I got 
through the day somehow, finding vari- 
ous odd jobs to do, such as carrying 
wood and water and tidying up. At 
7.30 p.m. we turned in our blankets, after 
I had carried into the tent two or three 
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large stones, nearly red hot; a great 
comfort. We had hard frost again that 
night. 

Friday, the 22d.—A cold north head 
wind, rough sea and more snow; so we 
lay on till 7.30, nearly twelve hours in 
bed. While camped here I had prayers 
daily with the C. family, as well as in 
Indian. The snow stopped, so I spread 
out all blankets, etc., to try and dry them, 
while Mrs. C. baked a batch of cakes. 
Late in the afternoon we determined to 
try and start, carried all on board, ex- 
cept food and tent, then, after eating, had 
prayers and embarked at 5.30 p.m. It 
was, however, too late to risk the shoals 
in the dark, so we hauled in a little nearer 
the shore—the boat pitching consider- 
ably—and tried to sleep, but we had no 
tent up and it was bitterly cold. I got 
little rest from cold feet and aching 
joints. 

Saturday, the 23d.—Very wintry, ice 
on all the pools left by the high tide and 
all along the shore. Tide coming in, so 
we hurried breakfast, had prayers and 
got afloat, with much bumping, for a 
great swell was still running. Three 
days had we been kept at this place by 
the gale. We sailed along fairly well, 
keeping further out because of shoals. 
We saw two polar bears, one a very 
giant, but I would not let our men lose 
this fine wind to hunt them. When we 
anchored at 12.30 we reckoned to have 
come twenty or twenty-five miles, but it 
is all guesswork. We must be getting 
near the Cape, as we saw some “ Husky ” 
ducks. We all landed, some to cook a 
batch of cakes, I and three men to hunt. 
A fine, dry gravelly ridge, covered with 
short heathlike herbs, so we determined 
to sleep ashore. I went for a hunt 
alone, hoping to get a bear to my own 
gun, but no one got anything. 

Sunday, the 24th.—Up at 5.45; prayers 
with family, then short service with men, 
and aboard, after a very comfortless 
breakfast. Off at 8.30, with light, fair 
wind. After five miles only we bumped 
very slightly three times. Took one sail 
in and continued. In a minute we were 
hard on a reef. No harm was done, but 
a great ducking from the heavy surf. 
After fifteen minutes’ hard effort we got 
off. The bump shook Joseph into the 
water up to his waist, and it was not for 
some time that he could dry himself, poor 
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fellow! Then we tried nearer shore, 
struck, but managed to pull the boat off 
and sailed on till 11.30, when falling 
tide caused Joseph to run in and anchor. 
Altogether a too exciting morning, and 
we are lucky not to have broken the 
boat or swamped. We landed for din- 
ner. The men out of pork, tea and al- 
most all their flour. I gave them my 
nice bacon and some tea and can give 
them more flour. My “ Husky” boots 
are also giving out. This was close to 
the wreckage of the “Princess Alice,” 
some of which we found and burned. It 
is near the Cape, but the men are quite 
at sea as to the distances. However, it 
would not be very many days’ walk from 
here to Churchill, and the land is higher, 
but not sheltered. Weather fine, but 
cold; glass high. God be praised for his 
merciful care of us. 

Monday, the 25th.—Again thank God 
for a fine day and a fair wind. We had 
a bad place to get past at first and could 
not get enough water to float us until Io 
o'clock. Had a fine run, the men’s 
spirits rising again. Passed the Cape 
and miles and miles of shoals far out to 
sea, but tide high, so we kept close in. 
Struck on a shoal and had great excite- 
ment before we pulled off. Men wanted 
to stop here, as they said we could not 
reach Fox Island this tide, and there was 
no good harbor till there; however, I 
encouraged and scolded till they con-— 
sented to try. So we pulled, carefully 
dodging through the shoals and then 
saw Knight’s Hill and Fox Island about 
ten miles off. We had to rest till 1 
p.m., as the tide was on the ebb and wind 
light and it would be touch and go. I 
ordered out the oars and poles and took 
my turn with the oars. You can imagine 
the inefficiency of the crew, when I—a 
landsman and ignorant of this coast as 
well—have constantly to suggest these 
expedients. About 2.30 we had to 
lower our sails and pull carefully 
among the rocks and shoals till a few 
miles short of Fox Island. Then we 
anchored and lay till the tide returned at 
6.30, when we started to feel our way to 
the lee of Fox Island. Happily it was a 
clear, calm night with fine aurora, so we. 
could see the stones and bottom fairly 
We pulled on 
till we struck, then anchored for twenty 
minutes or so, till the tide was higher ; 
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then pulled till again struck and so on. 
When the aurora began to wane the moon 
rose and helped us a little. At 9.30 we 
- anchored in lee of Fox Island, inside a 
long shoal, and turned in to sleep. Here 
we lay for six and a half days, as you 
shall hear. 

Tuesday, the 26th—Woke to find the 
rain pouring over our covering. We had 
no tent up, and it is in pools on our 
blankets. Nothing to be done, so we re- 
arrange covering and lie in the pools till 
we get up for breakfast. We had to pull 
round to the other side of Fox Island, as 
another north gale was blowing, and 
then we put up the tent on board and sat 
there shivering. We could only at times 
creep to the men’s fire in their fire pot 
and dry a few small things there. It 
was a miserable day. I tried an occa- 
sional hunt between showers, but all 
the game was absent, so we turned in 
early into our damp blankets, and, as the 
boat was over on one side, we were all 
rolled into a heap. At midnight, when 
the tide floated us, there was a great 
wind forcing us ashore by some back 
current. I found Joseph alone trying to 
keep her off and the other men lying 
down. The boat landed with a bump on 
a great boulder and almost rolled over. 
I called the men out and blew them up, 
but we could do nothing then. For- 
tunately the stone caught the keel and not 
the planking, or else we should have had 
a big holein her. All day we sat around, 
miserable, wet and cold. 

Wednesday, the 27th.—After prayers 
I gave the men a serious scolding and set 
them to throw out our stores of wood and 
water, after which we landed and took 
out everything, including much of the 
ballast, preparatory to getting her off the 
rock. I spent the day in odd jobs, and 
Mrs. C. in baking. There was nothing 
to hunt. 

The poor men are in miserable rags, 
especially their feet, and out of tobacco, 
flour and powder. I cannot give them 
much except flour, a little bacon (my 
all), tea, and some butter instead of 
grease, for cakes. I gave Sandy my 
pair of moccasins, and I put on shoes. A 
polar bear was seen landing at the other 
end of the island, so we went in chase, 
but in spite of our caution he (a big one) 
saw us half a mile off, took to the sea 
and away. Tremendous snow blizzard 
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for fifteen minutes. The weather im- 
proved a little at 4, and we gave our bed- 
ding a very partial drying in the air. 

Thursday, the 28th.—Still a strong 
head wind and snow and frost, and the 
men vow they cannot leave this until fair 
wind and finer weather. Gloomy out- 
look; very wintry ; food getting low. We 
are at our last tin of meat, no game and 
men with no powder. I begin to leave 
off really hungry at the end of my meals. 
The men are warm in their tent, with the 
help of a fire; we, of course, cannot have 
any in ours, but only near outside, and 
surprisingly cheerful. It is an anxious 
time, especially with a family on my hands 
here. I know that all will come right, 
and I am not really afraid. I am per- 
fectly content with what God sends, yet 
I cannot help being troubled and I ex- 
pect a few more gray hairs in my head 
owing to this voyage. 

Friday, the 29th—In the early morn- 
ing I heard some plover calling their 
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pretty, plaintive cry, so hoped for finer 
weather. At 6.30 I saw: the sun _was 
shining, so I turned out and found the 
wind just barely favorable. I called the 
men and told them that we must start by 
the afternoon tide. I divided our coffee 
and sugar into three portions, and took 
one portion for to-day’s breakfast. We 
had no meat for breakfast and but very 
little for dinner. All of us thanking 
God for sun and fair hopes and praying 
for wind. ‘The men had hauled the boat 
so high that it was almost high tide be- 
fore we were able to launch her. The 
wind soon fell and the men got fright- 
ened, as it was a long way on falling tide 
toa safe anchorage. Joseph said to Mrs. 
C., “ This is why we ought not to have 
left Fox Island until we had a good, fair 
wind.” J laughed at him, scolded, en- 
couraged and took my turn at pole or oar 
in the afternoon, and so we made about 
ten miles before we anchored in a fairly 
snug corner of a shoal and island. I 
tried to act as hunter for the party to- 
day, and I shot six ducks and two plover, 
but only got one duck and two plover, 
the other five ducks floating away into 
deep water before I could grab them. 
Tea and good spirits, fair harbor, 
fair wind, calm sea, “lovely night, and 
only fifteen or twenty miles to Churchill, 
but I passed a wretched night from cold 
and a most awkward, cramped bit of 
room for my bed. At 2a.m. I turned out 
to see that the men took up anchor and 
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pushed into deeper water ready to start 
as soon as light enough to see rocks. 
Saturday, the 30th.—At 5 a.m. we 
were off, with a fair wind off the land 
and a calm sea, but very hard frost and 
no tent for us. We stood well out and 
dodged the shoals easily, and by 6 a.m. 
were rewarded and encouraged by pass- 
ing a long ridge and seeing a distant 
speck, which we knew to be the old fort 
at the mouth of the Churchill River. At 
7 we had breakfast. It was a choice be- 
tween freezing in our part of the boat or 
having our eyes pained and blinded by- 
the smoke near the fire part, and we: 
chose the latter, but did not linger over: 
our scanty breakfast. Gradually the old! 
fort and beacons and Prince of Wales: 
Fort appeared larger and plainer, and’ 
the mouth of the river was seen.. We: 
had to row nearer the land, as the wind! 
off the land was bearing us out to sea.. 
At 8 we reached the bar of the river.. 
The wind was now hardly helping us at: 
all, almost a head wind, current and tide: 
strongly against us, and it was only by 
rowing our very hardest, relieving each 
other every few minutes (we had only 
two oars left) that we crept over the 
bar and into the river. It was no man- 
ner of use trying to get up against wind 
and tide, so we anchored just under the 
Prince of Wales Fort and lay over for 
the tide to turn. Had it been bright 
enough for a rapid instantaneous photo- 
graph, I could have got a lovely view of 
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it, but I could not land and the boat was 
‘tossing on a great swell. We saw two 
hunters at the old fort, who, after gazing 
at us, saluted us with a volley of four 
shots. We ran up our flag and they 
made off with the news. After dinner 
the tide turned, but it was such a poor, 
weak tide and such a furious south wind 
blowing that we thought we _ should 
never get any further. We tacked four 
or five times, each tack about three-quar- 
ters of a mile, before we were sure that 
we had gone a yard. I[ have learned since 
that Joseph, in his fear of shoals, turned 
too soon each time, just before he got 
into the set of the tide, which would 
have swept us up fast, and so kept us in 
slack water, which could hardly offset 
the contrary wind. We kept this up till 
about 4 o'clock and gained about two 
miles out of the five to go. Then we 
came to a very wide reach, where the 
waves were boisterous. The boat was 
pretty heavy with water and Joseph’s 
heart failed. He thought we would be 
swamped, or at all events not get up till 
the tide slacked, so I allowed him to run 
the boat ashore in lee of the rocks and 
we landed to walk to Churchill after all. 
We had three miles to go, and most of it 
was over marsh and water, and we had 
only moccasins on. Poor Mrs. C.’s 
heart failed her. However, I encouraged 
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her, and we plodded on. I carried a light 
load, and each man a rather heavier one. 
Just as we got near the place we met Mr. 
C. hurrying to meet us. Some one had 
seen us landing and gave word. I draw 
a veil over the scene. 

We soon topped the rocky hill, which 
hangs over the mission house, and the 
town of Churchill burst on our view and 
on our noses, from an all pervading 
smell of blubber and whale oil. I at 
once hurried to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s store and got Mr. Bourchier to 
send over a gang of men, with my crew, 
to carry up the rest of the stuff. Then 
a cup of cocoa and some real bread and 
butter ; a huge wash and then a real meal 
at a table, seated on a chair, before roast 
goose, turnips and lettuce. 

Thus ended our seventeen and a half 
days’ trip from York. All the time, day 
and night, in the same clothes, with 
plenty of excitement, some weary mo- 
notony and not too much comfort. JI am 
red and healthy, but not very fat. Iam 
thankful to be here, relieved to hand 
over my charge to Mr. C., hopeful as to 
the future and grateful to our God. Mr. 
C. is well and active, gloriously happy, 
much needing a wife to look after his 
comfort, and well prepared to do for us. 
I have a nice little room, where I can be 
alone when I wish. 


Outdoor Sports—What They Are Doing For Us" 


By Caspar Whitney, 


Epitor oF ‘* OuTING.’’ 


WENTY years ago the popular set 
at the various clubs consisted of 
those young men who sat in the 

windows with their feet on the railings 
and glasses by their sides. Now the 
glasses have been banished and the 
young men of influence are active in 
yachting, hunting, polo, football, base- 
ball, rowing, golf and so forth. An 
enormous change for the better has 
taken place, not only in the club world, 
but throughout the whole United States, 
and the result is seen in the glorious 
physical development of the young men 
and women whom we meet everywhere. 


* From an interview for THE INDEPENDENT, revised and 
authorized by Mr, Whitney.—EpirTor, 


During the recent war with Spain 
my opportunities for observing the 
physical development of our soldiers 
were many and intimate, and I have 
never seen anything of its kind to equal 
it. It excited the admiration of the mili- 
tary representatives of foreign powers. 
Colonel Lee, of the British Army, for in- 
stance, was never tired expressing his ad- 
miration of our soldierly men. ‘The ef- 
fects of calisthenics in the public schools 
and athletic exercise recently introduced 
in the army fairly shone. 

This new vigor and beauty of the 
young men and women—for it is as 
marked in one sex as the other—I at- 
tribute to the growth among us of those 
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outdoor sports which in the past twenty 
years have become so popular, and in 
looking over the field I see no signs of 
any abatement of interest in them. There 
are changes here and there, one sport dis- 
placing another, but nothing that inter- 
feres with healthy growth and general 
progress. 

We may turn up our noses generally 
at those who in this country profess to 
lead the fashions, but in the matter of 
showing the way to healthy, vigorous 
outdoor play they have set a fine example 
and one that has taken a firm hold among 
the people. We owe them hunting, 
yachting, polo, tennis, golf and a lot 
more. 

This rise of outdoor sports is not a 
craze that will presently subside and 
leave us cooped up indoors again with 
our flannels and our grog and doctor’s 
prescriptions. Here and there is some 
craze detail like roller skating and bi- 
cycle scorching, but those things are 
only incidental and do not affect the 
general result. We have gone outdoors 
to engage in this stimulating, muscle 
building play because our Anglo-Saxon 
instincts draw us toward it and we are 
outdoors to stay. 

A false appearance of subsidence of in- 
terest in sports has been produced in sev- 
eral instances for the reason that any new 
game attracts many people who try it 
awhile and give it up because perhaps 
they are unsuited physically or natural- 
ly fickle. 

You might think by looking about the 
city streets to-day and comparing condi- 
tions with those of a few years ago that 
bicycling had declined. If you go in 
the country, however, you will find that 
this is not the case. The bicyclists have 
grown wiser, that is the explanation; 


they have found that riding a wheel in| 


the city is nerve-racking and most un- 
satisfactory, and now they ride in the 
country. 

The wild-eyed, hollow cheeked, bow- 
backed gum-chewing scorcher is rapidly 
becoming extinct. He was an excrescent 
nuisance, and his passing is a source of 
joy. If you watch the wheelmen now 
you will find more of them sitting up 
straight. The ram’s horn handle bars 
that dropped away down are going out. 
We are using the wheel for pleasure now 
and are not taking account of the num- 
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ber of miles that we pedal in the course 
of a day. The wheel now has become a 
permanent part of our recreative life. 
Our first meeting with it may be com- 
pared to the honeymoon of the young 
couple—rather hysterical—but we have . 
settled down now to the comfortable 
companionship of tried affection. 

One very important thing that we owe 
to the fashion leaders is the develop- 
ment of our horseflesh and equipages. 
A few years ago not one in a hundred 
horse owners knew how to turn out a 
properly appointed trap. Now, thanks 
to the fine models furnished at the Na- 
tional Horse Show, we have more good 
equipages than you will find in Paris or 
London. This is the direct result of the 
work of a few rich men who organized 
the National Horse Show. 

I am glad to see that lawn tennis is 
coming up again. It is a splendid game, 
to my mind better than golf, which, for 
a time, drew on its field; especially for 
the younger sportsmen and women. 
During my recent tour of the United 
States I found it booming in the Middle 
West and on the Pacific Coast, and there 
are signs of its return to favor here. 

One very good thing that golf has 
done has been to provide outdoor amuse- 
ment for people of middle age. Pre- 
vious to its coming there was no game 
for them. Now a man who has been 
cooped up in a city office all day, but who 
lives in the country and gets home by 
five o’clock can play a round of golf and 
fill his lungs with fresh air before he 
settles down in his house. ‘Golf is really 
a systematized constitutional. It has 
come to stay, for the craze feature has 
gone out of it and it has settled down on 
a permanent basis. When it first came 
and there was a rush to play it, those so 
engaged devoted their entire attention to 
it. All their thought and all their con- 
versation was of golf. Such engross- 
ment was unhealthy and could not last. 
We have seen the same thing in connec- 
tion with other sports newly introduced. 
Now the disposition to look upon golf as 
the chief object in life has subsided, and 
it has taken its proper place as a sport. 

The same thing applies to football, 
which when it first invaded the large col- 
leges and universities did positive harm, 
because of the lengths to which its vo- 
taries went. During its season it en- 
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grossed all the time and attention of all 
in the college, from the president down. 
Now there has been a general movement 
among all the faculties to put it in its 
proper place. From being the main object 
of the autumn term, it has become one of 
the incidental sports. This is much bet- 
ter for the sport itself, for the students 
and for the institution of learning with 
which they are connected. 


I am much gratified to see that the 


beautiful and scientific game of lacrosse 
has been taken up by the great univer- 
sities, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Prince- 
ton, Harvard and Yale. It has long been 
going in some of the smaller colleges, 
like Lehigh, Stevens and Johns Hopkins. 
Professionalism, that deadly enemy of 
real sport, has injured it in Canada, but 
it is far too good to die out, and its ex- 
tension here will react on the amateurs 
across the border. 

The so-called Olympian games at the 
Paris Exposition form the one cloud 
above the sporting horizon. Matters in 
relation thereto are in a somewhat un- 
satisfactory condition, and, strangely 
enough, the Dreyfus case is at the bot- 
tom of the trouble. Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin, who is the French represent- 
ative of the International Committee 
formed in Athens for the purpose of 
holding Olympian games every four 
years in the capitals of civilization, is a 
thorough and enthusiastic sportsman, 
and by his untiring energy and tact he 
had succeeded in getting a splendid com- 
mittee to take charge of the Olympian 
games at the Exposition. .Then the 
Dreyfus case came up and the Govern- 
ment of France, finding some of.so-called 
royal birth on this committee, scattered 
it to the four winds of heaven and turned 
over the management of the Exposition 
sports to an Exposition committee. 
What this committee does not know 
about sports would fill volumes. 

Of course there are no longer Olym- 
pian games, as the management has been 
taken out of the hands of the representa- 
tives of the Olympian Games Commit- 
tee. There are the Paris Exposition 
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games. Baron Coubertin, like the good 
sportsman that he is, has stuck it out, 
expostulating and explaining to the Gov- 
ernment, which has had sufficient good 
sense to listen to him, but as he has no 
real power there is no guarantee of pro- 
tection to amateurs, and Pennsylvania is 
the only American university which 
seems determined to send over a team. 

There has never been a cinder track in 
France until the one just being built, 
which, starting so late, will be in great 
danger of not being satisfactory. A 
number of important details have been 
left to the last moment, when our Gallic 
neighbors will rush at them in hysterical 
haste with results that can hardly fail 
to be confusing. 

Along with the growth of sports 
among us there has been a growth of the 
true sportsman feeling—sport for sport’s 
sake. Americans are intense, they take 
their games too seriously. Their object 
in playing was to win. At Oxford and 
Cambridge the men don’t seem to care 
whether they win or not. They play the 
game for the sake of the game, and this 
is much the best, because it keeps sport 
where it belongs. Probably we shall 
never attain to just such a moderate 
way of viewing our athletic endeavors, 
because we are less phlegmatic than 
Englishmen, and wherever we go in sport 
or business it is our instinct to rest no- 
where short of first place. 

Nevertheless, in spite of our tempera- 
ment,amateur sport among the clubs here 
is cleaner and fairer than anywhere else 
onearth. Outside of the universities and 
public schools athletics in England are 
corrupt. Bookmakers are scattered all 
over the grand stands at the athletic 
meetings. There is an enormous amount 
of betting, and the contestants are owned 
by cliques of sharpers and win or lose 
according to orders. 

Nothing of that sort prevails here or 
ever will prevail. There is no truer 
sportsman anywhere than the enlight- 
ened American—and the true sporting 
spirit is spreading widely in the United 
States. 


New York Ciry, 


es 


A Harmless Sport—Hunting with the Camera 
By George Shiras, 3rd. 


ECENTLY a new pastime that war- 
rants more than general recogni- 
tion in the field of sportsmanship 

has been taken up by a few enthusiasts. 
I‘or the past ten years the writer has 
found it the most entertaining, exciting 
and agreeable form of recreation imagi- 
nable. 
amateur photographer, the scientist, the 
lover of nature—can all unite in one 
common form of outdoor sport. The 
camera substituted for the gun gives all 
the mental satisfaction of conquest with 
none of the ordinary ills to the victim. 
Like all pastimes worthy of permanent 
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existence, considerable skill and patience 
is required, doubly rewarded, first by the 
fascination of life amid nature’s secret 
haunts, and secondly in the beautiful 
and permanent contributions that the 
camera hunter wins when his efforts are 
properly directed. 

To every hunter there come periods 
of disgust, almost of remorse, at the 
slaughter of game. The stillness of the 
woods, the beauty of the crisp breath of 
the morning air, all seem things of peace 
and happiness. The whistling of the 
birds, the quiet movement of feeding 
animals, seem to be a part of this pic- 
ture of repose and contentment, a some- 
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The hunter, the fisherman, the. 


thing which perfects and completes it. 
In the midst of this the hunter brings 
war and destruction. The bird or ani- 
mal which a moment ago was conscious 
of nothing but the pleasure of its wild ex- 
istence is now but a lump of bleeding 
flesh, knowing nothing but an intolerable 
pain and an agony of fear. 

Many fine pictures of wild game have 
been taken since the advent of hand 
cameras and quick plates, but without 
exception such photographs were taken 
during the day time. For many years 
the writer pursued with his noiseless 
weapon various kinds of game, and like 
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several others, obtained numerous pretty 
pictures of wild life. This article, how- 
ever, relates to a special branch of 
camera hunting, which, by reason of the 
difficulties in the way, proved at first al- 
most insurmountable, and three years 
elapsed before a really good picture was 
obtained. 

To go out in the dead of night, in the 
silent trackless forest, or upon the somber 
bosom of some little lake, searching for 
game photographs, with the way feebly 
lighted by a bull’s-eye lantern on one’s 
head, or the lamp fastened to a stick in 
the bow of a frail canoe, seems like a 
venture unlikely to meet with much suc- 
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cess, however great the novelty of such 
an expedition. 

However, the pictures herein produced 
are but a few of the many obtained in 
the past eight years, and indicate that 
night hunting with the camera, while of 
course difficult, is still not barren of re- 
sults. 

A brief description of how these pic- 
tures were taken may not be out of 
place. Ordinarily it is preferable to 
seek the game along the water courses, 
and as most wild game are largely noc- 
turnal in their habits, the writer has 
usually sought his game in a boat rigged 
especially for such purposes. 

In the bow of a light fourteen-foot 
boat is set a frame upon which two cam- 
eras are placed, focused at from thirty 
to forty feet; above this is placed a lamp 
with a strong reflector which throws the 
rays directly in front of the boat. The 
deer feed among the lily pads and 
grasses along the edge of the stream or 
lake. They are not ordinarily frightened 
by the approach of a light, their curiosity 
being very strong and the bright rays of 
the lamp blinding them so that they can- 
not see the boat or its occupants. This 
method of approaching game is well 
known to hunters, and is called “ Hunt- 
ing with a jack-light.” It has been the 
subject of some discussion among sports- 
men as to whether the method is legiti- 
mate, some contending that it does not 
give the deer a chance for his life, which 
true sports demands. ‘That, however, is 
a question which does not concern us at 
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present, as our hunting is not destruct- 
ive. 

Having selected a dark, warm night, a 
flash light hunter prepares his cameras, 
lights the jack lamp, loads his flash light 
apparatus With magnesium powder, and 
in his canoe pushes out into the silent 
waters of the lake or river. The paddle 
sends the slight boat ahead so easily 
that no sound is heard except a gentle 
ripple, not noticeable a boat’s length 
away. The wooded banks are wrapped 
in deepest shadow, only the sky line 
along the crest showing their course. 

At the bow of the boat the bright eye 
of the jack-light is turning from side to 
side, cutting a tunnel of light through 
the mass of darkness, showing as it 
sweeps the banks the trunks of trees and 
tracery of foliage with wonderful dis- 
tinctness. 

Soon the quick ear of the men in the 
boat detect the sound of a deer feeding 
among the lily beds that fringe the shore. 
Knee deep in the water he is moving 
contentedly about munching his supper 
of thick green leaves. The lantern spins 
about on its pivot, and the bore of light 
chases up and down the bank whence the 
noise came. A moment more and two 
bright balls shine back from under the 
fringe of trees; a hundred and fifty yards 
away the deer has raised his head and is 
wondering what strange, luminous thing 
is lying out on the surface of the lake. 
Straight toward the mark of the shining 
eyes the canoe is sent with firm, silent 
strokes. ‘The distance is only a hundred 
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yards, now it is only fifty, and the motion 
of the canoe is checked till it is gliding 
forward almost imperceptibly. At this 
point, if the hunting were in earnest, 
there would be a red spurt of fire from 
under the jack-light, and the deer would 


be struggling and plunging toward the 
brush; but there is no sound or sign of 
life, only the slowly gaining light. 
Twenty-five yards now, and the question 
is, will he stand a moment longer? The 
flashlight apparatus has been raised well 
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above any obstructions in the front of the 
boat, the powder lies in the pan ready to 
ignite at the pull of a trigger; everything 
is in readiness for immediate action. 
Closer comes the boat, and still the red 
eyeballs watch it; what a strange phe- 
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nomenon this pretty light is; nothing 
like it has ever been seen on the lake 
during all the days of his deerhood. 
Fifteen yards now, and the tension is 
becoming great. Suddenly there is a 
click, and a white wave of light breaks 
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out from the bow of the boat—deer, hills, 
trees, everything stands for a moment in 
the white glare of noonday. A dull re- 
port and then a veil of inky darkness de- 
scends. Just a tenth of a second has 
elapsed, but it has been long enough to 
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splashes over its occupants; again he 
springs, this time toward the bank; he 
is beginning to see a little now, and soon 
is heard running, as only a frightened 
deer can, run away from the light that 
looked so beautiful, but was in fact so 
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trace the picture of the deer on the plates 
of the cameras, and long enough to blind 
for the moment the eyes of both deer and 
men. Some place out in the darkness the 
deer makes a mighty leap; he has sprung 
toward the boat and a wave of water 





terrifying. What an account he will 
have for his brothers and sisters of the 
forest of a thing which he himself would 
not have believed if he had not seen it 
with his own eyes. 

In the boat, as it slips away from the 








bank, the plates are being changed and 
the cameras prepared again for another 
mimic battle. 

Sometimes the pursuit is varied by let- 
ting the deer take its own picture. 

A string is passed across a runway, 
or other point where the deer are likely 
to pass, which, when touched, sets off the 
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trigger and ignites the magnesium pow- 
der. The same method can be used for 
daylight pictures, except that here a 
slender black thread is laid across the 
path, one end of which is attached to the 
shutter of the camera. The shutter re- 
volves as soon as there is any pressure 
upon the thread, and a picture of any 
passing object is taken instantaneously. 
Not the least interesting part of this 
species of photography is that the oper- 
ator does not know, until he develops his 
plates, what manner of beast, bird or rep- 
tile has caused the shutter to open. 

So the days pass, and the nights, with 
all the scents of the woods and the thou- 
sand charms of nature and of wild life, 
all the zest of pursuit, all the setting of 
the wit of man against the wit of the 
beast, all the preparation for the chase, 
and all the cunning of its pursuit, with 
none of that remorse which comes to 
every true sportsman, who, when the well 
aimed bullet strikes down his quarry, is 
robbed of much of the pleasures of the 
pursuit by the dying glance of his inno- 
cent and suffering victim. 

PITTSBURG, Pa. 


From London to Lourdes on a Steam Carriage. 
By Poultney Bigelow, 


AuTtuor oF ‘* PADDLES AND Po.titics Down THE DANUBE FROM THE BLACK FOREST TO THE BLACK SEA ”’ 


UNNING an automobile is as sim- 
ple as—as—well, as A B C to a— 
Zulu. 

It is worth while trying everything, 
at least once—including matrimony— 
and this time I tried to be a machinist. 
My ambition had been fired by the New 
York Herald, which from day to day 
records the triumphs of horseless car- 
riages which go flying across the con- 
tinent with the speed of express trains 
and the apparent simplicity of peram- 
bulators. 

So when my equally enthusiastic 
friend, Sheffield Phelps, proposed a trip 
through Gascony on a steam carriage [| 
danced with delight—and immediately 
took my first lesson in the art of firing 
up. 
It did seem all so simple—so effective 
—we could not understand why every 
one did not have a steam carriage! There 


was really nothing much to learn—you 
turned a cock here, you turned a cock 
there, you lit a match, then you looked 
at the water glass, then you saw that the 
air pressure was just at thirty in the oil 
tank—then you pushed a lever ahead and 
away you went skimming silently and 
without vibration over the well made 
roads, the envy of all whom you passed 
—a glorious monument to modern 
science and American inventiveness. 

Once, to be sure, while I was having a 
lesson, the machine gave a snort and 
sputter, jumped:up into the air and pro- 
ceeded to climb out of the window, but 
that was a mere trifle—my coat sleeve 
had accidentally brushed against the 
wrong lever—and, of course, that would 
never happen again! 

Phelps and I had each of us enjoyed 
the privilege of an alleged course in me- 
chanical science while students at dear 
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old Yale, and we had graduated with 
the conceit of knowing a little of pretty 
much everything worth knowing on the 
subject of physics. Theoretically our 
diplomas indicated that we had mastered 
mechanics, Practically I had never 
handled anything on that subject more 
scientific than a steam heating apparatus. 

Before starting for the south of France 
we took a preliminary spin through the 
streets of London—we ran up and down 
the Thames embankment—lI pointed out 
to Phelps the statue of Thomas Carlyle, 
the man who hated all Americans and 
every modern invention—the man who 
would have starved if Americans had 
not bought his books and popularized 
him in England. Just as I was round- 
ing a period on this subject we passed a 
cab stand and commenced to climb the 
bridge over the river. The cabbies 
grinned and made the facetious remarks 
for which London cabbies are noted. 
We in turn attempted some repartee. 
We were in good spirits, for we antici- 
pated flying past them before they could 
make up their minds as to what they 
should reply to our witty sally. 

We miscalculated. 

The machine stopped on the slope of 
the bridge, and was soon surrounded by 
a large number of children, butcher boys, 
street Sweepers, nurses, messengers, to 
say nothing of our friends, the cabbies. [ 
pushed one lever, then another, while 
grinning sympathizers offered their serv- 
ices. 

‘““Have a cab—give you a tow—send 
for the ambulance,” etc. 

This gave me an idea that there were 
more valves and cocks to the machine 
than I had first realized. 

It finally appeared that our fire had 
gone out, so we relit our stove and that 
episode was closed. | 

This particular machine had come all 
the way from America. It weighed only 
400 pounds net, and looked most simple 
and graceful. Its counterpart was said 
to have crossed the Rocky Mountains, 
or climbed Popocatapetl, or done equal- 
ly interesting things—indeed we were 
encouraged to think that with this ma- 
chine we were about to astonish the Old 
World. And I think we did—for a short 
time. 

We decided to take the machine by 
water to Bordeaux from London, a dis- 
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tance of 700 miles. This was to cost 
about twenty-five dollars for the machine 
alone. 

Our vessel was called the “Albatross,” 
and was the regular boat on a regular 
line between one of the most important 
ports of France and the chief city of the 
world. This boat carried passengers, 
and charged first-class prices. We were 
four days on the way—a most uncomfort- 
able trip it was. The steamer reminded 
me of the wretched coasting craft one 
is prepared for on the shores of Spain or 
Greece, but it was not the thing I ex- 
pected to see under the British flag any- 
where. Such a tub could hardly have 
been matched among the transports at 
‘Tampa during the Spanish war. 

We had left careful instructions that 
the machine should be housed on deck 
with a tarpaulin over it. But the mate 
thought it better to sling the machine 
into the hold, and consequently when we 
arrived in Bordeaux, it was with a dam- 
aged steering gear which necessitated 
a full day and a half of delay and a bill 
of some twenty dollars for repairs. 

But we remained optimists. 

Bordeaux is an interesting place—has 
a grand cathedral—is famous for good 
cooking and cheap wines, and our Con- 
sul was none other than Judge Albion 
Tourgée, who some years ago set the 
United States ablaze with a book called 
“A Fool’s Errand.” He is fortunate in 
bearing a French name, but even with 
that advantage his life in Bordeaux can- 
not be a cheerful one, for French geog- 
raphy is an erratic thing. Alsace-Lor- 
raine is still looked upon as a French 
province, Egypt is still regarded as part 
of Fashoda, and the United States to a 
Parisian is but a distant county of Eng- 
land. Consequently the Yankee who 
goes about France is hailed on all sides 
with the jeer: “English Spoken,” or sim- 
ilar efforts at wit. 

Phelps and I masqueraded successful- 
ly by buying 50 centimes’ worth of mus- 
tache wax and local felt hats. We made 
our mustaches go out straight, and our 
hats were un-English enough to suit the 
most rabid Anglophobe. We had de- 
termined even to go so far as to wear a 
French cravat if worst came to the worst 
—hbut fortunately for us this extreme of 
disguise proved unnecessary. Phelps 
was passed off as a Russian prince, and 
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I flattered myself that I did fairly well 
as a Roumanian Boyar. 

At last we got clear of Bordeaux, and 
with the blessing of Albion Tourgée 
sped forth toward the city of monstrous 
miracles, The machine worked beauti- 
fully—we grinned with boyish delight 
—sympathetic Bordelais assured us that 
it was everything that could be desired— 
even by a Russian—“ Enfin, monsieur, 
cest tout ce qwil y a de chique.” What 
more could we ask? 

That first night we spent at Langon— 
a sweet little town with a grand old cas- 
tle and church to match, houses that 
looked as tho adorned for the special ben- 
efit of the tourist, and peasants with 
beautiful hair. We were in the country 
where Spanish and French blood mingle, 
where the type of woman is good, and 
we were only on the threshold of our de- 
lightful spin. We could scarce contain 
ourselves. It was too good to be true. 

There was a gorgeous table d’hdte 
that night—seven courses and a bottle 
of wine for sixty cents. Phelps waxed 
eloquent in telling his French neighbors 
of what wonders an automobile could 
do, how he had scaled the mountains 
about St. Petersburg, how the wolves 
had chased him on his estates in New 
Jersey (near Moscow!) and how he 
had saved. his life and machine by squirt- 
ing petroleum over the famished, fu- 
rious beasts and then setting fire to them ; 
and how in this way he had destroyed 
several thousand wolves and received 
the thanks of his Government. We had 
everything our own way that night—and 
we deserved it; for it was our last as au- 
tomobilists. 

And here let me counsel all who pro- 
pose touring in France to buy a Bae- 
deker; to join the “ Touring Club de 
France” and to wax their mustaches. 

Next morning there was a demonstra- 
tion in our favor in the stable yard of 
the Hotel du Cheval Blanc. The Patron 
was there with his wife and mother-in- 
law, his four children, his nephew, the 
neighbors and all the school children, 
who appeared to have received a spe- 
cial academic dispensation for this pur- 
pose; for it was not every day that they 
could make a patriotic manifestation in 
favor of the Franco-Russian alliance! 

Phelps and I had been for a half an 
hour wiping off mud, oiling the running 
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parts, filling the tank, pumping in air 
pressure for the oil reservoir, getting 
ourselves well smeared with mud and 
grease. The position we were forced to 
assume was one calculated to get all the 
blood into our heads, for the mechanism 
was mostly out of sight beneath the body 
of the vehicle, and to see anything we 
had to sit down in the mud beneath the 
floor of the machine, at times even to lie 
down on our backs. 

The crowd thickened about us, the air 
grew heavy with breath of garlic, our 
light was obscured, and as I groped 
among the valves and cocks I must have 
inadvertently struck the wrong thing, 
for suddenly I was blinded by a rush of 
steam mingled with a flame which belched 
forth roaring from beneath the boiler. 
Then there arose a shriek of women, a 
yelling of infants and strange Gascon 
oaths such as are to be found in “ Cyrano 
de Bergerac,’ and then I heard, for I 
could see nothing, a multitude of wooden 
sabots dancing a lively clog all about me. 
The clog dancing became fainter and 
fainter as I groped among the valves, at- 
tempting to turn off something—any- 
thing—I was quite impartial on that sub- 
eae 

It seemed an eternity of steam and oil 
blaze before I succeeded in bringing the 
machine to a normal state. To this day 
neither Phelps nor I know what hap- 
pened. But we are optimists, so we rose 
smiling from beneath our mud and oil 
bath, mounted to the box, and soon had 
left Langon behind and were speeding 
toward Lourdes, happy in the thought 
that now at last, having experienced 
everything bad, henceforth our course 
would be very smooth. 

We had gone a couple of hours from 
Langon when a certain paucity of wa- 
ter in the gauge warned us that it was 
time to get a new supply, so we stopped 
at a peasant’s cabin near the roadside, 
and borrowed a big bowl with which 
we dipped our tank full from the neigh- 
boring well. Off we started once more, 


‘and had no trouble for at least half an 


hour, when the machine suddenly 
emitted the groans of a soul in distress. 
We dismounted and peered into the 
mysterious bowels of the beast, and saw 
nothing beyond a few drops trickling 
from beneath the boiler. We- started 
again, but the steam got lower and lower, 
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and finally we came to a full stop in a 
little hamlet whose name I do not care 
to recall, but whose most interesting cit- 
izen to me was a weaver who worked a 
handloom in his own little cabin, and who 
claimed to possess a horse and cart. To 


him we came as humble suppliants—_ 


would he give us a tow to the next town 
—Casteljaloux? He looked suspicious, 
but finally for a consideration he left his 
clumsy wooden loom, went afield for his 
little horse, gave him first a feed of 
grain, and finally took us in tow. 

And we did look like guilty fools— 
towed on an automobile at the end of a 
long rope—among delighted villagers 
who hate nothing so much as a machine 
carriage, unless perhaps they make an 
exception for the inhabitants of perfid- 
ious Albion. 

Eight weary miles that little scrawny 
horse walked along, while the driver ex- 
changed comments with those he met, 
and, as it happened to be market day, 
there was no lack of cheery jibes. We, 
of course, pretended that we rather en- 
joyed this form of leisurely locomotion, 
and, with burning hearts, we finally 
reached Casteljaloux, where the mécan- 
icien received us with much profuse 
promise that if there was one thing he 
enjoyed more than another it was re- 
pairing the boiler of a locomobile. 

When would it be done? “Oh, very 
quickly—to-morrow Messieurs would 
be once more happy.” 

So we allowed them three days, and 
meanwhile took a third class fare to 
neighboring places—Pau, Biarritz, Bay- 
onne, etc. We cared little for their cas- 
tles and cathedrals just then, but we 
talked gaily about the splendid roads, and 
what a glorious spin it would be when 
the boiler should have been put into 
shape. 

On the way we talked with all sorts 
and conditions excepting Anglo-Saxons. 
On all sides was heard the same plaint, 
ou sont les Anglais? Why don’t they 
come and spend their money in France, 
why are all the big hotels empty? The 
people with whom I talked, whether 
priests or soldiers, drummers or farmers, 
all seemed to feel personally affected by 
the absence of the hated English, for 
much as they disliked him, they seemed 
to hate his absence still more. Of course, 
I remarked to them that I did not blame 
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the English for staying away from 
France—why should they spend their 
money among people who insulted their 
Queen? Then my French friends in- 
variably replied: “ Mais enfin, mon- 
sieur—that is not French public senti- 
ment—that is only those Sales Parisiens 
—that canaille de Presse Républicaane— 
those immoral Boulevardiers, etc.” “Ah! 
monsieur, they are ruining France—que 
voulez vous—cest la maudite Répub- 
lique.” 

And there is some truth—very little— 
in this. Nasty as are the French re- 
marks about their neighbors, and for 
this purpose we Yankees are near enough 
to them, they do not insult Queen Vic- 
toria any more than they do their own 
President Loubet. That comforts the 
French, but it does not satisfy the Brit- 
ish tourist, or the Yankee whose Eng- 
lish tongue condemns him in the eyes of 
France. 

Then we returned to Casteljaloux— 
we fondly called it Casljollox—and the 
great mécamcien said everything was 
beautifully repaired, we might start at 
once, the bill was a trifle, only 100 
francs! 

We lit the fire, steam appeared—so 
did 250 leaks, from the 250 boiler tubes. 
We did not swear because we did not 
know how to—but we intended to be- 
tray the faintest suspicion of sarcasm 
when we asked the head mécanicien if 
this was his definition of a perfect re- 
pair. 

He, too, was an optimist—“ there had 
been some difficulty in the testing of the 
boiler tubes—nothing at all—a mere de- 
tail—would we let him have a few hours, 
he would set the matter straight—abso- 
lument comme neuf.” 

So again we handed him the machine, 
and this time we wandered on to Tou- 
louse, and took a certain vicarious sat- 
isfaction in reflecting that at this spot the 
troops of Napoleon had got a pretty 
thorough drubbing at the hands of Wel- 
lington. We killed time as well as we 
could—went out to the drill ground and 
saw a great many undersized soldiers 
learning the art of war—and were struck 
by the large proportion of men with bad 
skins. Again we marveled at a beauti- 
ful cathedral, and made up our minds 
that France would be immensely im- 
proved if England would annex it and 
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keep the streets and sewers in order. 

Then after another two days of wait- 
ing came a telegram from the mécant- 
cien of Casteljaloux to tell us that it 
would be one week before he could com- 
plete the repairs. 

So here were ten days passed mainly 
in getting started, and the prospect of 
ten more in the same amusement—an ex- 
pensive sport so far. So we bought a 
third class railway ticket and went to 
Lourdes to pray for a speedy cure to our 
boiler. 

I had not read Zola’s book on Lourdes, 
and consequently all I saw was quite 
novel. There was a beautiful church 
and the grotto where the Virgin Mary 
was supposed to have appeared to a cred- 
ulous peasant girl. The religious fea- 
tures of the place would have made a 
deeper impression on me had there not 
been woven into them so much that was 
purely worldly and money making. 
Every one I met seemed to have things 
for sale—functionaries made high profits 
by the sale of the water from the so- 
called holy well, others encouraged the 
sale of tapers and beads. A large rev- 
enue was derived from the baths, while 
the largest of all came naturally from 
the hotels which make up the principal 
portion of the town. 

There was an air of theatrical prepara- 
tion about this place which reminded one 
of a German town on the eve of an im- 
perial visit. There was much electric 
light provided to dazzle the eye of the 
stranger, and the holy images and crosses 
were illuminated after the manner of 
such things on the stage. 

We saw women go down before the 
image of the Virgin and kiss the very 
eround after the manner of Russian 
peasants, and the people of the place re- 
lated miracles here performed. I drank 
some of the water, which was very good, 
and complained afterward to the land- 
lady that I had not been cured of some 
microbes which had followed me from 
the Philippines. She shrugged her 
shoulders, and said, ‘‘ Ma foi—c’est la 
faute de monsieur—it was my own fault 
—TI had not the right quality of faith!” 

Those with whom I talked, good Cath- 
olics all, but who did not happen to be 
citizens of Lourdes, spoke slightingly of 
the miracle town, asserting that it was a 
financial speculation pure and_ simple, 
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which brought in an immense revenue to 
a particular order of priest. 

I don’t pretend to have an opinion— 
at least not for publication now—for 
this is an article intended for prospec- 
tive automobilists. 


Finale. 


We had started out from London on 
the tenth of February. The first ten 
days were spent in having repairs made. 
In those ten days we traveled for about 
five hours by the machine. 

One month after starting, when I had 
returned to my desk in London, I re- 
ceived from Sheffield Phelps a letter 
from which I venture (without permis- 
sion) to cull one or two sentences full of 
eloquence. The references are to the 
same machine, which had been sent on to 
him from Casteljaloux to Mentone on 
the Riviera. 

“T tried to light the machine, but the valves 
leaked all over the shop, and we have had 
nearly a conflagration.” — , 

‘“T have had two machinists working over it 
all day who say that the valves are out of 
order.” 

“The machine arrived yesterday (from Cas- 
teljaloux), with treight bills amounting to 
nearly 800 francs. Iam sick at heart! It looks 
as tho the total cost of our one day and a half 
ride would amount to nearly $2,000. I am 
hoping for the best, but am a trifle discour- 
aged!” 

Now, what is the conclusion of the 
whole matter—to discourage the would- 
be automobilist? Not at all. But, dear 
friend, whoever you may be, don’t try 
to tour with your machine—not yet. Let 
our experience be a warning. ‘The lo- 
comobile is an excellent thing if you are 
always within telephone call of a capable 
machinist who understands this particu- 
lar machine; but never—if you value 
your time, temper and pocketbook— 
never go beyond the radius of his speedy 
assistance. 

Our misfortunes happened in the 
country where automobiles abound—it 
would have gone infinitely worse with us 
had we been touring in Russia or Tur- 
key. 

But it was not wasted time by any 
means. We tested one another’s temper 
pretty thoroughly, to say nothing of the 
locomobile. It was a costly experience 
to my companion—how often did we of- 
fer to exchange all the Latin and Greek 
we had crammed into us for the sake of 
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some practical knowledge of machinery ! 
I am grateful for this new experience— 
particularly grateful that it was gathered 
mainly at some one else’s expense, and, in 
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sharing this experience with the readers 

of THe INDEPENDENT, let me assure them 

that they are getting a hint which may 

save them from financial disaster. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


In Low-Lying Lacedzemon. 
Bye Irvine Manatt= Ph: Dr. ° LL.D. 


PROFESSOR OF GREEK LITERATURE AND History IN Brown UNIVERSITY. 


T was another sultry morning to which 
we awoke in Arcadia, and without 
one glint of rosy finger on Parthe- 

nion. Then we were at the end of our 
string with that new-fangled chariot of 
Pelops. Ultimately it may whirl you over 
to Megalopolis and. down through Mes- 
senia to Kalamata (Pherz) on the Ne- 
don, where Telemachus put up on his 
drive from Sandy Pylos to Sparta; but 
for the present Tripolis is the goal, and 
you go further as best you can. 

Over night we had engaged a carriage 
‘and pair for Sparta—a day down, a day 
there, and a day back—for ninety 
drachme, the drachma being then worth 
about fifteen cents. As the Greeks reckon 
distances, it is twelve hours from the Ar- 
cadian to the Laconian capital, yet we 
knew the Master of Trinity had recently 
driven it in seven. But then his great 
piety or his great learning—and we had 
felt the charm of both in his Easter ser- 
mon at Athens—had propitiated Rainy 
Zeus, whereas all the weather gods were 
against us. For all that, we are off at 8, 
and less than ten hours on the way. A 
year before we had ridden leisurely over 
the same road with a long nooning, 
broken the journey at Sellasia, and made 
a leisurely morning there, and pitched 
our camp on the Spartan acropolis the 
second afternoon. But then we had 
thirty-three days from Athens to Olym- 
pia; now our friends had but eight for 
all Greece. 

It might have been a penitential prog- 
ress, that journey; in any other land we 
could hardly have taken it in any other 
view. But the Greek charm lay on the 
plain and brooded in the mountains. It 
was tupon us as we drove through the ter- 
ritory of old Tegea,—once the foremost 
State in the Peloponnese,—now no city, 
but a lovely plain dotted with some 


twenty villages and verdant with vine- 
yards and mulberry groves. It thrilled 
us as we climbed the steep ascent, and 
advanced over the rocky naked Arcadian 
highlands and down into the little green 
valley of Taranta Potamoi (Forty Riv- 
ers), which probably marked the ancient 
Laconian frontier. There was Cold- 
spring (Kryavrysis), with the clump of 
prickly oaks, under which we had roomed 
the year before. 

The charm grew as we pulled up the 
steep again and over that rugged upland, 
Skiritis, lying 3,000 feet above the sea, 
and stretching from the upper Oinos to 
the Eurotas Valley. It belonged origi- 
nally to Arcadia, but came to be among 
the most important Perioeci—districts of 
Laconia—its mountaineers guarding the 
defiles of the country and holding the 
left wing in the Spartan array. But 
these Borderers never forgot their Ar- 
cadian blood, and many a desperate fight 
they made to reassert their nationality. 
ne would think the land offered little to 
fight for, but blood is thicker than water 
and Fatherland is a great word, however 
small it be written on the map. 

Our road is a work of art—a terrace 
blasted or built on the mountain’s edge. 
Wherever French road makers have 
wrought in Greece, it 1s the same story: 
superb engineering and (as they build by 
the mile) easy grades and no end of 
loops. Ride over Parthenion and you 
will know what this means. Here, in the 
Skiritis, especially in the narrow defiles 
of Kleisoura, we keep close to the ancient 
roadway, and now and then make out 
the ancient wheel-tracks worn in the rock. 

sut one cannot feed on his own mind 
even in the land of Leonidas, and here 
we are (one o'clock) at the Khan of 
Kokkint Loutgza—which should mean Red 
Bath, and in that sense is clearly ironical, 





SPARTA, WITH MT. TAYGETUS IN THE BACKGROUND, 


Mud-bath we know it is by good rights, 
as we wade from the carriage to the low 
hostelry—all one room and lighted by a 
single port-hole. You never turned in 
at a Greek mountain inn? Well, I am 
tempted—but there will be better occa- 
sion to entertain you at others. So we 
wash down our Arcadian lunch with a 
little Laconian resinato that has lingered 
too long in the wine-skin (like Lycidas’s 
cloak, the smell of the rennet clings to it 
still) ; we warm ourselves over the brush- 
wood fire on the earthen floor; and then 
return with thankful hearts to the com- 
fort of our carriage. 

And now we would be in the good 
books of Rainy Zeus, for the first turn 
brings us face to face with “the grand- 
est Spartan of them all’—the phrase 
leaps to the lips of our friends as old 
Taygetus looms in sight. Only a ghostly 
range shrouded in mist: how different 
from the sunburst, under which I first 
beheld its snowy summits while its 
mighty buttresses shone in the sunset 
like.rich old bronze! The mountains 
round about Athens are a dream of quiet 
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beauty, of varied symmetry prototyping 
from the foundation of the world the 
Athenian mind as it unfolded in the per- 
fect bloom of the fifth century. Even 
more does Taygetus stand for Sparta— 
eternal type of her character and sentinel 
of her fame. In the face of that Ma- 
jesty, one can but think of Leonidas and 
the Three Hundred—chips of this old 
block! The Spartan kept no archives 
and wrote no history! Taygetus could 
tell his story well enough. You may 
thumb your Thucydides and spend de- 
licious days with Herodotus; but it is in 
the presence and under the spell of Tay- 
getus alone that you shall come to feel 
what Sparta was. | 
Meantime we have reached the most 
noteworthy halt upon our journey. It 
is Sellasia, a hill-fort 2,500 feet above the 
sea and commanding at once the valley 
of Oinos and that of the Eurotas. With 
Sparta in full view, it is the proper sen- 
tinel of the Laconian plain, and a glance 
from the summit, whereon the rough 
stone walls (a mile and a half in circuit) 
are still standing in good part, lights up 
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more than one passage in Spartan his- 
tory. You are instantly reminded of 
Mycene guarding the northern ap- 
proaches to Argolis and of Deceleia in its 
relation to the Attic Plain. 

With Sellasia we have all the hardship 
of our journey behind. Here olive 
groves again diversify the torrent slopes ; 
and, once over Mt. Thornax, we cross the 
Oinos by an iron bridge, drive through 
another stretch of olive woods, and by a 
second iron bridge pass over fair-flowing 
Eurotas. And thus “ we came to Lacede- 
monlying low among the caverned hills ;’’ 
but, instead of drawing up at Menelaus’s 
palace, we simply drove to the Crown, 
an inn which offers entertainment after 
the order of the Black Broth rather than 
the high-bred hospitality of Helen. In 
fact, the Crown has nothing royal about 
it but the name; and it does business 
strictly on the European (not to say 
Asiatic) plan. The ground floor is all 
mess room and kitchen, with a larder and 
cuisine to make one’s mouth water for 
the comparatively appetizing fare of the 
old Lycurgean commons. After dining 
there in the public gaze and exchanging 
civilities with the Spartan notables in 
café Turque, we escaped to our quarters 
overhead, where we found protection 
from the elements at two drachmz per 
pallet plus a trifling matter of blood- 
tribute, to which nowell-seasoned Hellen- 
ist could decently object. If the Spar- 
tan lad could grin and bear it while the 
stoien fox gnawed at his vitals, who 
were we to wince at a bit of biting from 
the bed-clothes : 
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We did not mention the subject, much 
less quote Aristophanes, to the proper 
Demarch of Sparta, who is not that kind 
of a leech. For Dr. Roussopoulos, at 
once the good physician and the honest 
mayor—vocation and function frequently 
combined in Greece—was among the first 
to welcome and offer us the “ freedom 
of the citv.” If he could not ransom us 
quite from the captivity of the Crown, 
he did the next best thing. After one 
night of the blood-tribute the ladies were 
taken home by Professor Nestorides, of 
the gymnasium, whose good wife enter- 
tained them, as Helen might have done, 
in a great upper chamber, with luxurious 
appointments and silken tapestries and 
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windows framing in superb views of Par- 
non and Taygetus, with the verdant val- 
ley of Eurotas between them. What 
hours we passed together under that hos- 
pitable roof, where good cheer seemed 
proof against all elemental moods! 

Yet the most sullen of skies could not 
shut us in. , With a closed carriage at 
command we drove through the ancient 
agora—now a mulberry grove—to the 
theater and Acropolis, where our school 
had just made trial excavations; and 
then, after luncheon, we began to enjoy 
Sparta in earnest. A delightful half 
hour we spent in the Demarch’s cozy 
home, visited the little museum, with the 
master of local archeology (Professor 
Nestorides) to expound its treasures, and 
then through pouring rain drove off for 
a visit in the country. Our way was 
down the Eurotas Valley, and it was 
heavy wheeling; but the rich land, with 
the rain-laden wheat and olives, kept tell- 
ing us what it meant to be a Spartiates in 
old times, while the gloomy mountain 
masses on either hand betrayed the secret 
of sad and subjugated races. 

Laconia is a mighty mountain frame- 
work, shutting in this narrow Eurotas 
Valley (eighteen miles long by four or 
five wide). This deep-sunk basin in Ho- 
mer’s “ hollow Lacedemon”’ seat of old 
Achean kings, until conquered by the 
Dorian war-lords, who turned it into a 
camp, and set up the business of breed- 
ing soldiers. They had nothing else to 
do, and the code of Lycurgus took good 
care they should not have. The people 
they had conquered—the Helots—were 
their hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. The Dorian Spartiate owned all 
this rich bottom land—the soft kernel 
shut up in a thick, hard shell, as Curtius 
describes it, tilled for them by Helot serfs, 
while the wild rugged mountain walls 
were left in the hands of the subjugated 
Acheans (Perievci), who had to wring 
a wretched living from the rocks. For 
an enemy to get in over these mountain 
walls could have been no easy task, to 
say nothing of getting out again; and so 
for more than six centuries after the 
Dorian conquest, notwithstanding endless 
wars, a hostile foot never pressed Spartan 
soil. Against foreign arts, no less than 
foreign arms, the Dorian was proof; 
while Athens welcomed the wide world’s 
culture, Sparta obstinately stuck to her 
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homely ways, and the radical race-differ- 
ence grew an ever wider breach, until 
the deadly tug came on. 

A little to our left lies old Achzean 
Amycle, which has but recently yielded 
up a treasure in the Vaphio Cups—works 
of pre-Homeric and prehistoric art which 
no goldsmith of to-day, or any other day, 
could approach. They should have been 
Helen’s, had Helen been an age or so 
less modern; certainly they far outshine 
the silver mixing bow! with lips of gold, 
which was Menelaus’s guest-gift to young 
Telemachus. We cannot trudge through 
the wet fields to inspect the tomb that 
for three thousand vears or more guarded 
those treasures, and countless store be- 
sides, but we have all about us the royal 
domain, as the son of Odysseus saw it, 
and we could scarce describe the scene 
more faithfully than in his words to his 
royal host: 

“Thou art lord of a wide plain wherein is 
lotus great plenty, and therein is spear-reed 
and wheat and rye and barley white and 
spreading.” 

But we turn our backs on Amycle and 
the Menelaion, and the brake of green 
reeds which marks the course of fair 
flowing Eurotas; and through wide 
reaches of wheat and rye and barley we 
set our faces toward Taygetus. That 
way lies the princeliest domain which 
present day Sparta is to show us, and by 
an execrable worm-fence track through 
abvsses of mud the heavy wheels drag us 
thither. Sklavochori is one of the few 
linguistic deposits left by that Slavic oc- 
cupation (beginning some six centuries 
after Christ) by which Fallmerayer 
would have us believe that Greece was 
altogether and permanently Slavonized ; 
but our visit to the village magnate only 
confirms our creed that, whatever tough 
alien stock she has been doomed to digest, 
Greece has made thorough work of it, 
and is still in every fiber Greek. It was 
no mean mansion, that of Kyr Argeites, 
and a true Homeric welcome it gave us. 
The great stone house, with its court, sits 
amid orchards of laden orange and lemon 
trees, while two hundred stremmata of 
ploughland bursting with fatness make 
up the holding. This patch of Lace- 
demon one John of Argos had con- 
quered in days before the War of Libera- 
tion, and here now his descendant lives 
like a lord, winning from his own acres 
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all that his household can ask for—olives, 
wine, wheat, corn, silk, wool and cotton. 
About the court, and on the ground floor, 
is great store of such wealth, and when 
we mount the outdoor stairway to the 
dwelling proper it opens on us like an 
old-time treasure house. Kyr Argeites 
had met us at the gate, and now we are 
presented to his family—a group as full 
of character as one could wish to meet. 
There was the staid matron, ordering all 
the house, without a trace of carking 
care; three busy, cheery daughters, the 
eldest already mated with the school- 
master, who is adopted into the house 
and receives his colleague, the professor, 
with fraternal effusion; and, last, the 
stalwart son, who looks the match for 
any Lirén of old Sparta. In physique, in- 
deed, old Sparta could hardly have pro- 
duced a finer group, but the note of 
cheeriness and unstudied urbanity was 
anything but Doric. It recalled, rather, 
old Achzan days and the bright wel- 
comes of Heroic halls; and when we 
were taken to see the piled up proika— 
dowries of woven stuffs heaped half way 
to the ceiling of the store chamber—and 
then to the great weaving room, where 
webs of silk were growing on the looms, 
as the daughters of the house still spun 
against their wedding day, the Homeric 
illusion was complete. Certainly, in 
that scene—with Spartan girls rehears- 
ing in pure Greek, as the shuttle flew, 
how their own hands had fed the silk 
worm and tended the cocoon and spun 
the thread as they were now weaving the 
lustrous fabric and would anon make up 
the bridal robes—one would never think 
of Slavonic stock. No more did we 
when we paid a visit later to one of the 
five silk-spinneries of Sparta, where forty 
girls from eight to twenty years of age 
sang blithely as they kept their twenty 
spindles humming, yet had time to stop 
and welcome us with flowers. The posi- 
tion of women in old Sparta was com- 
paratively enviable, and here again the 
tradition holds: the manager of this mill 
of twenty girls is herself a girl of seven- 
teen, and the five mills give employment 
to between two and three hundred girls, 
who each earn from twelve to eighteen 
centsa day. But under Lycurgus’s code 
neither maid nor dame had much call 
for silk! 

The fineness and exquisite shades of 
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the fabrics we saw Weaving on our coun- 
try visit were a terrible temptation to our 
ladies, but they were well enough les- 
soned in Greek manners to avoid “ shop- 
ping.” However, when young Argeites, 
in spotless fustinella and scarlet fez, re- 
turned our call and plied us with Ionic 
vivacities in good articulate Greek, they 
could no longer forbear a diplomatic 
feeler. “ Part with their silks?” Why, 
you are welcome to them; the girls can 
weave more for their proika—as who 
should say “the housewife can bake a 
new batch of bread!” Of course, the 
negotiation dropped, and the silks of 
Slavochori were left to waste their sheen 
on Spartan society. 

If our visit to the country gave us food 
for reflection—and the visit was broken 
off in spite of Rainy Zeus and the whole 
house of Argeites, the one witlt steady 
downpour frowning on our departure 
while the other with all frank impor- 
tunity pressed us to stay and sleep there— 
we had yet further entertainment in store 
against our return to town. We dined, 
of course, with our host, Gregorius, of 
the Crown, being bent on proving to the 
full the amenities of the Syssitia; but 
the evening we passed at the professor’s, 
where the ladies were to bide the night 
as well. Now I have touched elbows 
with many a Greek schoolmaster, but 
never with one more snugly established 
than Nestorides—alas! that the next 
change of Ministry should have sent him 
packing to Gythion instead of promoting 
him to Athens, as he was fondly hoping! 
With a fame that Parnon and Taygetus 
could not confine, for he had published to 
the tiny Greek world a “ Topography of 
Sparta,” he seemed to have fair claims; 
but the schoolmaster belongs to the Civil 
Service and the Civil Service belongs to 
the party on top. Now, with a change of 
Ministry once every ten months on an 
average, the schoolmaster comes to feel 
that he has no continuing city here; and 
so we were the more amazed by the style 
in which we found our professor living. 
We made our way to him by the usual 
stone-paved court and stairway—nobody 
lives on ground floors—and were re- 
ceived in a handsome drawing-room, 
which looks out of many windows, and 
from a balcony upon the snowy summits 
of Taygetus, now first faintly revealed to 
our eyes as the moon and a star or 
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two shine out after the soggy leaden day. 
The frescoed ceiling and fine lace cur- 
tains lend an air of elegance to the roomy 
megaron, but it is the well-stocked l- 
brary that betrays the master. After 
searching the scanty book-stall of Sparta 
for a second-hand Pausanias—that and 
“The Last of the Mohicans” in the new 
Doric vernacular about exhausted the 
stock, exclusive of school-books—it was 
a delight just to look over the professor’s 
shelves, where the classics of his own lit- 
erature (think of calling Greek one’s 
own!) were ranked side by side with not 
a few barbarian tomes from France and 
Germany. One treasure which the good 
man coveted my comrade afterward 
sought out and sent him from London— 
it was Curtius’s Peloponnesos—and we 
left a trifling sum with His Honor, the 
Demarch, to add a few volumes to the 
gymnasium outfit. 

It is not in Sparta one would seek “ the 
still air of delightful studies,’ nor yet 
the gracious urbanities of social inter- 
course; but here we found both. ‘The 
home circle was a genial group, with the 
bright-faced wife and ever so many little 
Spartans ; and it was joined in the course 
of the evening by several visitors, among 
them young Argeites, and a limb of the 
law from the town. Neither of these 
youths could be styled Jaconic: in the for- 
mer the ladies found an accomplished 
gossip, while the latter surfeited my law- 
yer friend and me with talk about the 
laws, courts, judges, advocates of pres- 
ent day Sparta—a subject which (un- 
happily) was to be brought home to us 
in actual experience. Sparta, he told us, 
was. blessed with fifty lawyers—nine- 
tenths of them starving in the town, with 
a population of 5,000, the residue scat- 
tered about the zomos (department) of 
55,000 people, all told. Possibly Lycur- 
gus would have had no more use for 
the fifty lawyers than for the five silk- 
mills or the rose water distillery, whose 
proprietor insisted on our carrying away 
a case of his bottled perfumes. In no 
other part of Greece is the love of flow- 
ers more in evidence. When we went 
out of our way to visit a picturesque old 
water-mill, the ladies found themselves 
fairly loaded down with orange blossoms 
by the plain miller-folk. 

After three days of steady downpour 
—-from Athens to Arcadia, from Arcadia 
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to Sparta, and up and down the Eurotas 
—it was good to open our eyes on the 
fourth day of our outing to a cloudless 
dawn. At last the sun shone out again, 
and Taygetus loomed resplendent in his 
bronze and snow. ‘The challenge was ir- 
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resistible; and over our morning coffee 
in the mess-room—where the Demarch 
and Kyr Argeites joined us—we deter- 
mined to clear that mighty barrier, and 
have a look at the land of Nestor. And 
thereby hangs a tale for another telling. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


A Day in the Franconia Mountains. 
oie THE FORENOON. 


By Bradford Torrey. 


LL signs threatened a day of mid- 
summer heat, tho it was only the 
second of June. Before break- 

fast, even, the news seemed to have got 
abroad; so that there was something 
like a dearth of music under my windows, 
where heretofore there had been almost 
a surfeit. The warbling vireo in the 
poplar, which had teased my ear morn- 
ing after morning, getting shamelessly 
in the way of his betters, had for once 
fallen silent; unless, indeed, he had sung 
his stint before I woke, or had gone else- 
where to practice. The comparative 
stillness enabled me to hear voices from 
the hillside across the meadow, while I 
turned over in my mind a thought con- 
cerning the nature of those sounds—a 
class by themselves, some of them by no 
means unmusical—which are particular- 
ly enjoyable when borne to us from a 
distance; crow voices, the baying of 
hounds, cowbell tinkles, and the like. 
The nasal, high pitched, penetrating call 
of the little Canadian nuthatch is one of 
the best examples of what I mean. 
Ank, ank; the sounds issue from the 
depths of trackless woods, miles and 
miles away as it seems, just reaching us, 
without a breath to spare ; dying upon the 
very tympanum, like a spent runner who 
drops exhausted at the goal, touching it 
only with his finger tips. Yet the ear 
is not fretted. It makes no attempt to 
hear more. Ank, ank; that is the whole 
story, and we see the bird as plainly as 
if he hung from a cone at the top of the 
next fir tree. 

“No tramping to-day,” said my friends 
from the cottage as we met at table. 
They had been reading the thermom- 
eter, which is the modern equivalent for 


observing the wind and regarding the 
clouds. But my vacation, unlike theirs, 
was not an all-summer affair. It was 
fast running out, and there were still 
many things to be seen and done. Im- 
mediately after breakfast, therefore, with 
an umbrella and a luncheon, I started for 
the Notch. I would reverse the usual 
route, going by way of the railroad— 
reached by a woodland trail above 
‘““Chase’s ”—and returning by the high- 
way. Of itself this is only a forenoon’s 
jaunt, but I meant to piece it out by nu- 
merous waits—for coolness and listen- 
ing—and sundry by-excursions, espe- 
cially by a search for Selkirk’s violet and 
an hour or two on Bald Mountain. If 
the black flies and the mosquitoes will 
let me choose my own gait, I will risk 
the danger of sunstroke. 

As I come out upon the grassy plain, 
after the first bit of sharp ascent, a pleas- 
ant breeze is stirring, and with the um- 
brella over my head, and a halt as often 
as the shade of a tree, the sight of a 
flower, or the sound of music invites me, 
I go on with great comfort. Now I am 
detained by a close bed of dwarf cornel, 
every face looking straight upward, the 
waxen white flowers inclosing each a 
bunch of dark pin-points. Now a lovely 
clear-winged sesia moth hovers over a 
dandelion head. A pleasing sight it is, 
to see his transparent wings beating 
themselves into a haze about his brown 
body. And now, by way of contrast, 
one of our tiny sky-blue butterflies rises 
from the ground and with a pretty un- 
steadiness flits carelessly before me, 
twinkling over the sand. 

A bluebird drops into the white birch’ 
under which I am standing, and lets fall 
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a few notes of his contralto warble. A 
delicious voice. For purity and a certain 
affectionateness it would be hard to name 
its superior. A vesper sparrow sings 
from the grass land; and from the woods 
beyond a jay is screaming. His, by the 
bye, is another of the voices that are bet- 


- tered by distance, altho, for my own part, 


I like the ring of it, near or far. Now 
a song sparrow breaks out in his breezy, 
characteristically abrupt manner. He is 
a bird with fine gifts of cheeriness and 
versatility; but when he sets himself 
against the vesper, as now, it is like prose 
against poetry, plain talk against music. 
So it seems to me at this moment, I mean 
to say. At another time, in another 
mood, I might tone down the compari- 
son, tho I could never say less than that 
the vesper is my favorite. His gifts are 
sweetness and perfection. 

So I cross the level fields to Chase’s, 
where I stand a few minutes before the 
little front yard flower garden, always 
with many pretty things in it. One of 
those natural gardeners, the good woman 
must be, who have a knack of making 
plants blossom. And just beyond, in the 
shelter of the first tree, I stop again to 
take off my hat, put down my umbrella 
and speak coaxingly to a. suspicious 
pointer (being a friend of all dogs ex- 
cept surly ones), which after much back- 
ing and filling gets his cool nose into my 
palm. We are on excellent terms, I 
think, but at that moment some notion 
strikes me and I take out my note book 
and pencil. Instantly he starts away and 
sets up a furious bark, looking first at 
me, then toward the house, circling about 
me all the while at a rod’s distance in a 
quiver of excitement. “ Help! help!” 
he cries. “ Here’s a villain of some sort. 
I’ve never seen the like. A spy at the 
very least.” And tho he quiets down 
when I put up the book, there is no more 
friendliness for this time. Man writ- 
ing, as Carlyle would have said, is a 
doubtful character. 

Another stage, to the edge of the 
woods, and I rest again, the breeze en- 
couraging me. A _ second bluebird is 
caroling. Every additional one is cause 
for thankfulness. Imagine a place where 
bluebirds should be as thick as English 
sparrows are in all our American cities! 
Imagine heaven! A crested flycatcher 
screams, an Olive-side calls pip, pip, a 
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robin cackles, an ovenbird recites his 
piece with schoolboy emphasis, an alder 
flycatcher queeps, and a vesper sparrow 
sings. And at the end, as if for good 
measure, a Maryland yellow throat adds 
his witchery, witchery. The breeze 
comes to me over broad beds of hay- 
scented fern, and at my feet are bunch- 
berry blossoms and the white star flower. 
At this moment, nevertheless, the cool- 
ing, insect-dispersing wind is better than 
all things else. Such is one effect of 
hot weather, setting comfort above 
poetry. 

‘I leave the wind behind, and take my 
way into the wood, whence there is noth- 
ing in particular to delay me except an 
occasional windfall, which must be 
clambered over or beaten about. Half 
an hour, more or less, of this traveling 
and I come out upon the railroad at the 
big sugar maple grove. This is one of 
the sights of the country in the bright- 
leaf season, say the first week of Oc- 
tober ; something, I have never made out 
what, giving to its colors a most remark- 
able depth and richness. Putting times 
together, I must have spent hours in ad- 
miring it, now from different points on 
the Butter Hill round, now from Bald 
Mountain. At present every leaf of it 
is freshly green, and somewhere within 
it dwells a wood thrush, for whose gold- 
en voice I sit down in the shade to listen. 
He is in no haste, and no more am I. 
Let him take his time. Other birds also 
are a little under the weather, as it ap- 
pears; but the silence cannot last. A 
scarlet tanager’s voice is the first to break 
it. High as the temperature is, he is still 
hoarse. And so is the black-throated 
blue warbler that follows him. A pine 
siskin passes overhead on some errand, 
announcing himself as he goes. There 
is no need for him to speak twice. Then 
come three warblers—a Nashville, a 
magnolia and a blue yellow-back; and 
aiter them a piece of larger game; a 
smallish hawk. He breaks out of the 
dense wood behind me, perches for half 
a minute in an open maple, where I can 
see that he has prey of some kind in his 
talons, and then, taking wing, ascends 
in circles into the sky, and so disap- 
pears. That is locomotion of a sort to 
make a man and his umbrella envious. 

A rose-breasted grosbeak, invisible 
(but I can see him), is warbling not far 
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off. He has taken the tanager’s tune— 
which is the robin’s as well—and 
smoothed it and smoothed it, and sweet- 
ened it and sweetened it, till it is smoother 
than oil and sweeter than honey. I ad- 
mire it for what it is,a miracle of mellif- 
luency; if you call it perfect, 1 can only 
acquiesce; but I cannot say that it stirs 
or kindles me. Perhaps I haven’t a 
sweet ear. And hark! the wood thrush 
gives voice; only a few strains, but 
enough to show him still present. Now 
I am free to trudge along up the 
railroad track, pondering as I go 
upon the old question why railway 
sleepers are always too far apart for one 
step and not far enough for two. At 
short intervals I pause at the sound of a 
mourning warbler’s brief song, pretty in 
itself, and noticeable for its trick of a 
rolled r. Some of the birds add a con- 
cluding measure of quick notes, like wit, 
zit, wit. It is long since I have seen so 
many at once. In truth, I have never 
seen so many except on one occasion, on 
the side of Mount Washington. That was 
ten years ago. One a year, on the aver- 
age, shows itself to me during the spring 
passage—none in autumn. Well I re- 
member my first one. Twenty years 
have elapsed since that late May morn- 
ing, but I could go to the very spot, I 
think, tho I have not been near it for 
more than half that time. A good thing 
it is that we can still enjoy the good 
things of past years, or of what we call 
past years. 

And a good thing is a railroad, tho the 
sleepers be spaced on purpose for a foot 
passenger’s discomfort. Without this 
one, over which at this early date no 
trains are running, I should hardly be 
traversing these miles of rough moun- 
tain country on a day of tropical sultri- 
ness. The clear line of the track gives 
me not only passage and a breeze, but 
an opening into the sky, and at least 
twice as many bird sights and bird sounds 
as the unbroken forest would furnish. 
I drink at the section men’s well—an ice- 
cold spring inclosed in a bottomless bar- 
rel—cross the brook which, gloriously 
alive and beautiful, comes dashing over 
its bowlders down the White-cross Ra- 
vine, fifty feet below me as I guess, and 
stop in the burning on the other side to 
listen for woodpeckers and brown creep- 
ers. The latter are strangely rare here- 
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about, and this seems an ideal spot in 
which to look for them. So I cannot 
help thinking as I see from how many 
of the trunks—burned to death and left 
standing— the bark has warped in long, 
loose flakes, as if to provide nesting sites 
for a whole colony of creepers. But the 
birds are not here; or, if they are, they do 
not mean that an inquisitive stranger 
shall know it. An olive-sided flycatcher 
calls, rather far off, making me suspi- 
cious for an instant of a red crossbill, and 
a white-throated sparrow whistles out 
of the gulch below me; but I listen in 
vain for the quick tseep which would put 
an eighty-seventh name into my vaca- 
tion catalogue, 

Here is the round-leaved violet, one 
pale-bright, shy blossom. How pleased 
I am to see it! Hobble-bush and wild 
red cherry are still in bloom. White 
Mountain dogwood, we might almost 
call the hobble-bush; so well it fills the 
place, in flowering time, of Cornus flor- 
ida in the Alleghanies. In the twilight 
of the woods, as in the darkness of even- 
ing, no color shows so far as white; 
which, for aught I know, may be one of 
the reasons why, relatively speaking, 
white flowers are so much more common 
ii. the forest than in the open country. 
In my eyes, nevertheless, the leaves of 
the hobble-bush—leaves and leaf-buds— 
are, if anything, prettier than the blos- 
soms. Such beauty of shape, such ex- 
pansiveness, such elegance of crimpling, 
and such exceeding richness of hue, 
whether in youth or age. If the bush 
refuses transplantation, as I have read 
that it does, | am glad of it. My sym- 
pathies are with all things, plants, ani- 
mals and men, that insist upon their na- 
tive freedom, in their native country, 
with a touch, or more than a touch, of 
native savagery. Civilization is well 
enough, within limits; but why be in 
haste to have all the world a garden? It 
will be some time yet, I hope, before 
every valley is exalted. 

With progress of this industriously in- 
dolent sort it is nearly noon by the time 
I turn into the foot path that leads down 
to Echo Lake. Here the air is full of 
toad voices; a chorus of long-drawn 
trills in the shrillest of musical tones. 
If the creatures (the sandy shore and its 
immediate shallows are thick with them) 
are attempting to set up an echo, they 
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meet with no success. At all events | 
hear no response, tho the fault may 
easily be in my hearing, insusceptible as 
it is to vibrations above a certain pitch 
of fineness. What ethereal music it 
would be, an echo of toad trills from the 
grand sounding board of Eagle Cliff! In 
the density of my ignorance I am sur- 
prised to find such numbers of these 
humble, half-domesticated, garden-lov- 
ing batrachians congregated here in the 
wilderness. If the day were less mid- 
summery, and were not already mort- 
gaged to other plans, | would go down to 
Profile Lake to see whether the same 
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thing is going on there. I should have 
looked upon these lovely sheets of moun- 


tain water as spawning-places for 
trout. But toads!—that seems another 
matter. If I am surprised at their pres- 


ence, however, they seem equally so at 
mine. And who knows? ‘They were 
here first. Perhaps I am the intruder. 
I wish them no harm in any case. If 
black flies form any considerable part of 
their diet, they could not multiply too 
rapidly, tho every note of every trill were 
good for a polliwog, and every polliwog 
should grow into the portliest of toads. 
WELLESLEY Hits, Mass. 


The Old Testament in the Light of Higher 
Criticism. 
Byoiienry sutcservea wimith, De. 


PROFESSOR oF BIBLICAL History AND INTERPRETATION AT AMHERST COLLEGE. 


HE first stage of biblical criticism 
was naturally concerned with the 
Pentateuch. Over the question of 

its genuineness or authenticity a long 
and pertinacious battle was fought. It 
is a misfortune that the question was put 
in the form in which it was actually pre- 
sented. The Pentateuch in its entirety 
does not claim to be a work of Moses or 
of any other individual author. There 
can, therefore, be no question of gen- 
uineness to discuss. It is unfortunate 
also that the Pentateuch should be 1so- 
lated from the other historical books. 
This isolation is a part of our inheritance 
from the Jews. To them the Torah, or 
Law, has a very special interest and im- 
portance. These five books regulate the 
life of the Jew, and as a result they were 
early treated as a codex apart. But from 
a literary point of view they belong with 
the other books. There is no break be- 
tween them and what follows. The in- 
quiry should have started with the whole 
historical narrative stretched from 
Genesis to II. Kings. When this is clear- 
ly seen, the way is open for some very 
simple truths. ‘The first of these is that 
the whole group of books we are consid- 
ering took their present shape not earlier 
than the Exile. Their final redaction 
may be later, but it cannot be earlier, be- 
cause one of the authors knew of the re- 


lease of Jehoiachin from the Babylonian 
prisons (il. “Kites. 25:27). “This” took 
place in the year 561 B. C., and our in- 
quiry should note the fact. 

The whole debate about the Penta- 
teuch has been bringing about the rec- 
ognition of the fact just considered. It 
has also elaborated the theory which 
next claims our attention—the theory 
that the method of Hebrew historical 
writing is the method of compilation. 
This method is seen to lie on the surface 
when once it is pointed out. The diffi- 
culty of getting it acknowledged in the 
Pentateuch arose from the isolation of 
those books. The biblical narrative from 
the Creation to the exile is the result of 
a succession of compilations. The ear- 
liest prose author introduced into his 
work poems like the “Song of De- 
borah,” which were already in existence. 
The next in order of time enriched his 
history with a code of laws (the Book 
Cimine COovendite tixs 20 282. 237 10), 
which had been written down by some 
one else. The obscurities in the account 
of Solomon’s reign arise from the fact 
that the author put together sections 
from two early histories. The first great 
gain from the critical study of the cen- 
tury consists in insight into the method 
of Hebrew historical composition. 

On the basis thus attained we may 
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understand the detailed documentary 
hypothesis, which has been worked out by 
long and patient inquiry. This hypo- 
thesis does indeed distinguish two groups 
in the historical books; it marks off the 
Hexateuch (the first six books) because 
it shows sources of its own. ‘These 
sources are four in number. The oldest 
one is the work of an author usually 
called the Yahvist, because he generally 
uses the divine name Yahveh (Jehovah). 
His book was a collection of traditions 
concerning the Creation, the Flood, the 
Patriarchs and the Exodus. He is a 
brilliant and vivid narrator. To him we 
owe the account of the Garden of Eden 
and the Fall of Man. He may be dated 
somewhere about 850 B. C. Next we 
have a kindred spirit who treated a part 
of the same material from a somewhat 
different point of view. He began with 
Abraham (instead of the Creation), and 
used the name Elohim (God) instead of 
the proper name Yahveh. Hence he is 
called the Elohist (E). He incorporated 
in his work a brief legal compendium 
called the Book of the Covenant—re- 
ferred to above. His work was supple- 
mented by other writers of the same 
school, reaching its final stage (say) 700 
ist A Oe 

These two books (at first circulated 
separately) were combined in the man- 
ner in which the four Gospels are some- 
times worked into a continuous narra- 
tive. They were already thus combined 
before the incorporation with them of 
the Book of Deuteronomy. This book 
is the one which made such.a sensation 
in the reign of Josiah. As we read in 
II Kings 22 the priest Hilkiah found in 
the Temple a book called the Book of 
Instruction. Its threats of God’s wrath 
were so severe and its requirements so 
stringent that the King was much moved, 
and at once took measures to secure its 
observance. The way in which it is de- 
scribed gives us reason to think that this 
book is some part of our Deuteronomy. 
When once in circulation it was supple- 
mented and expanded, and at last it 
found its appropriate setting by being 
inserted into the history of J E. 

Deuteronomy is significant in view of 
its use of the name of Moses. As a lit- 
erary composition it cannot be much 
older than the date at which it was dis- 
covered in the Temple (623 B. C.). It 
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purports, however, to produce speeches 
made by Moses, who lived at least six 
hundred years earlier. No doubt the au- 
thor made use of Mosaic traditions, but 
the only explanation which can be of- 
fered for his clothing them in the form 
in which we read them is that he boldly 
made use of fiction—a device which has 
been frequently employed in other times, 
both among the Hebrews and among 
Gentiles. In fact, the book must be 
judged like the speeches so often put into 
the mouth of the hero by an ancient his- 
torian. | 


Deuteronomy is, perhaps, the most in- 
fluential of the Old Testament books. It 
made a profound impression at the 
time of its discovery, and that impres- 
sion was prolonged by the covenant into 
which the people entered to observe it. 
Especially after its threats were fulfilled 
by the destruction of Jerusalem it be- 
came an authority for the faithful rem- 
nant. It was the first of the Old Testa- 
ment books to become canonical in the 
full sense of the word. It became, more- 
over, the basis on which the earlier his- 
tory of the nation was judged and partly 
rewritten. 

The Exile gave opportunity for re- 
flection. In the Prophet Ezekiel we see 
the direction which the thought of the 
faithful took. It advanced along the 
path laid out by Deuteronomy. ‘This 
book had aimed to give the people a rule 
of life more complete than they had be- 
fore possessed. But a code of rules is 
capable of indefinite expansion. After 
the return to Jerusalem a priestly author 
collected all the legal traditions within 
his reach, and published them as the Law 
of Moses. He prefaced them with a 
brief historical sketch mainly made of 
genealogies. Thus came into being the 
Priest-code, the latest of the elements in 
the Hexateuch. A considerable part of 
the debate on Old Testament criticism 
has raged around the question of the 
comparative age of the Priest-code and 
the other documents. This document, 
from its formal and schematic character, 
readily furnished the compiler with a 
frame work into which he fitted the other 
narrative. This gave the impression that 
it was the oldest document, to which the 
other had been added as supplements. It 
was also thought that the interest in 
genealogical data was older than the in- 
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terest in the narratives of events. But 
the reverse has been discovered to be the 
case. One of the latest of the Old Tes- 
tament books is Chronicles; yet it is 
largely made up of genealogical tables. 
One of the permanent results of this 
century’s study is the decision that the 
Priestly document is the youngest por- 
tion of the Hexateuch. This book seems 
to be the one promulgated by Ezra (B. 
C. 444), and, of course, its incorporation 
in the Hexateuch is still later. 

These sources of the Hexateuch fur- 
nish also a part of the material for the 
other historical books (Judges, Samuel 
and Kings). To what extent this is the 
case is still under debate. Besides them 
we find evidence of a life of David, a life 
of Solomon and a life of Elijah, large 
sections of which are preserved for us in 
Samuel and Kings. It is instructive to 
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compare with these the Books of Chron- 
icles. The latter cover precisely the 
same period as the older series. They 
are made up by compilation, as we see on 
comparing them. The author of Chron- 
icles took whole sections from the ear- 
lier history, incorporating them into his 
work without alteration. With them he 
combined other sections of a very differ- 
ent tenor. The result is a historical pic- 
ture which it is impossible to harmonize 
with the earlier narrative. All that the 
critics have claimed concerning the com- 
position of the Pentateuch is so plainly 
illustrated in Chronicles that no one can 
deny the possibility of such a process. 
It is the merit of present biblical study 
that it recognizes these analogies, and 
also that it frankly recognizes the dis- 
crepancies between the two streams of 
Hebrew narrative. 
AMHERST, Mass, 


Captivity. 


By C. Few Seiss. 


N the latter part of June I captured a 
copper-spotted calosoma (Calosoma 
calidum). It is a pretty beetle, about 

one inch in length, black in color, with 
numerous copper-like punctures on the 
wing-covers. It is a member of the 
large family carabidae, or rapacious cole- 
opters, nearly all of which are useful and 
beneficial. For the home of this individ- 
ual, I procured a low glass jar, in the 
bottom of which was put a layer of gar- 
den soil. The appetite and rapacity of 
this beetle was remarkable. There was 
scarcely an insect of any size or order 
that he would not attack and devour. At 
one time he killed and ate the greater 
part of a female tomato-worm moth 
(Protoparce carolina), whose body was 
nearly three times greater in bulk than 
hisown. After a large meal his abdomen 
would be distended to nearly twice its 
normal size, extending one-quarter of an 
inch beyond the wing-covers, and the 
segments of the abdomen would be so 
forced apart as to show the light colored 
membrane between them, giving it a 
banded appearance. I at one time net- 
ted some 30 or more house flies and put 
them in the jar. I never before saw an 
insect express such marked anger and 


disgust as when the flies crawled and 
buzzed over his antennze, back and legs. 
He would run, jump, scratch, kick, dodge 
and shake, but all to no purpose, for 
scarcely would he get rid of one _ tor- 
mentor before several others would be 
upon him. This lasted for some minutes, 
when he retreated beneath a dead leaf, 
which, however, was too small to cover 
his whole body at the same time; for 
when his head was protected his posterior 
parts were exposed, and consequently 
there was a rapid and continuous dodg- 
ing in and out to escape the tormenting 
flies. Suddenly he became motionless, 
and with a “I might as well grin and 
bear it”? expression, permitted the little 
tormentors for several minutes to crawl 
and buzz over him at their sweet will 
without the slightest attempt to brush 
them off. This quietude proved a short 
calm before the storm, for he suddenly 
became all animation, and rushed upon 
the first fly that approached him, seized 
and crushed it in his jaws in an instant; 
then another and another in rapid suc- 
cession met the same fate. I was called 
away for a time, but on my return I 
found only two living flies, which were 
roosting at the top of the jar, and calo- 
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soma was apparently contented and 
happy. 

I have frequently seen this beetle at- 
tack, tear to pieces, and devour a vigor- 
ous cockroach, larger than himself, leav- 
ing but little else than the torn outer 
covering and dismembered legs. The 
bite of this beetle, and also that of the 
following species, is not of a poisonous 
nature; it does not act in a benumbing 
way upon the seized and bitten in- 
sect. I have frequently observed cock- 
roaches and other insects, whose abdo- 
mens had been completely torn out and 
devoured by the calosoma, to live and be 
able to crawl about for an hour or more 
afterward, and even to nibble at a bit of 
sugar, as if nothing very serious had 
happened. 

In another jar are some pretty, bril- 
liant green beetles, Calosoma scrutator. 
It is larger than the copper-spotted 
species, and more common. Its wing- 
covers are bright green with a red bor- 
der; its body beneath, bright glossy 
green; its thorax, dark blue, margined 
with gold, and its legs, deep purple. 
One female has been living in captivity 
for over sixteen months; while two 
males, captured at the same time, grad- 
ually lost activity and died in November 
last. In June I caught another male 
and put, it. in the. jar. This female, in 
the middle of September, laid some ten 
or more eggs; they were white in color, 
of an oblong oval shape, and measured 
about 1-16 of an inch in length. The 
laying occupied several days, two or 
three eggs being dropped in one day; 
but in no instance did she attempt to 
conceal or bury them in the ground. The 
total number of eggs may have been 
greater than I have intimated, as I no- 
ticed several that had been crushed and 
mingled with the earth, so that some may 
have escaped observation. 

As an example of the voraciousness of 
this beetle, I can state that in less than 
fifteen minutes I saw one attack and de- 
vour in succession four yellow-bear cat- 
erpillars (Spilosoma virginica), and 
leave nothing of each but a small bunch 
of hair and skin. They were able to 
kill most of the soft bodied insects, but 
the large grape-vine beetle (Pelidnota 
punctata) was too heavily armored and 
smooth for them to seize and hold. 
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The natural timidity of these beetles 
lasted in some cases for several weeks 
after capture. That is, they would be 
startled and endeavor to escape or hide 
beneath a stone or leaf when I suddenly 
came near them. Both the copper-spot- 
ted and the green beetles learned in time 
to look upon me as a benefactor rather 
than an enemy, and to expect food when 
I approached and looked into their jars; 
for they would advance toward me, raise 
themselves, and wave their antennz in 
a manner denoting pleasure and expect- 
ancy. They frequently drank water,— 
sucking up the drops as I allowed them 
to trickle down the jar. Indeed, during 
the winter months,* water was about 
their only food and nourishment, as they 
were generally sluggish, and seemed to 
be asleep much of the time, especially in 
very cold weather. 

A few days ago I lost another of my 
green calosomas. I had put two living 
cockroaches in their jar for food, but 
for some unknown reasons they refused 
to touch them. I then dropped a piece 
of peppermint candy into the jar as food 
for the cockroaches, but to my surprise 
one of the beetles took kindly to it and 
nibbled and sucked at it in a most ener- 
getic manner, until half of the lump had 
disappeared in its now rotund abdomen 

There is another remarkable insect 
worthy of study. It is not a beetle, but 
one of the Hemiptera, or “ bugs” prop- 
erly so called. It is the wheel-bug, 
known to naturalists as the Prionidus 
cristatus of Linné. 

The observations I have made of the 
wheel-bug in captivity prove that by 
means of its formidable and penetrating 
beak it infuses into its prey a venomous 
saliva, which produces apparent paraly- 
sis and rapid death. Thus a red-leg- 
ged grasshopper (Melanoplus femur- 
rubrum) struggled violently when first 
seized, but almost instantly after the beak 
of the prionidus was inserted the strug- 
gles ceased, the legs of the grasshopper 
became motionless, and in 30 seconds the 
twitching of the antennz ended, and the 
grasshopper to all outward appearances 
was dead. In the case of a yellow-bear 
caterpillar, two inches in length, all evi- 
dences of motion and life disappeared in 
35 seconds after seizure by the prionidus, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








Possibly Misdirected Energy. 
By Richard A. McCurdy, 


PRESIDENT OF THE MuTuaL Lire INSURANCE ComPpaANy oF NEw York. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT. 

Dear Sir: Your courteous letter asking me for a contribution to your Vacation 
Number gives me so much leeway that I may perhaps be pardoned if I take the 
easiest course to comply with your request. 

A little while ago, on my return from a trip to California taken for recuperation 
from a gouty attack, a clerical friend wrote to me welcoming me back and wound 
up his letter with what struck nie as a kind of challenge. I answered him in rhyme, 
and with his permission send you the correspondence. It will be perceived that the 
arrangement of the verses is vaguely suggestive of the Greek chorus, but my 
humanities are rather rusty, and I made no attempt to conform the meter to classic 
models. Possibly.the lighter vein may be better adapted to a Vacation Number 
than a solemn discussion of Life Insurance prospects or the attitude of Prussia 
toward American institutions. 


THE LETTER. 


Morristown, April 18th, 1900. 
My DEAR Mr. McCurpy: 
*k *k *k K x *K K K 
I trust that the spring, when it comes, will give you new energy and spirits. 
Perhaps it will start up the muse that has been so long silent. I hope so. 
Yours very sincerely, C. H. H1rBparp. 


THE ANSWER. 


Morrts Piarns, April 20th, 1900. 
~ Dear Dr. HIBBARD: 


STROPHE. 


You ask me why the muse no longer aids me 
And why the harp that once my touch obeyed 
- A tuneless lyre now silently upbraids me, 
Dead to the melodies that once it played. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


Ah, who can measure the profound dejection 
That comes from tortured limbs and aching heads, 
That poisons e’en the mind like an infection, 
And paralyzes thought where’er it spreads? 
Who, who could even lisp poetic numbers 
When fagged and beaten by the ruthless foe, 
That all night long had-robbed him of his slumbers, 
And all day Jong had filled the hours with woe? 
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STROPHE. 


So, limping, comes at last the muse to aid me, 
So hymns the harp where once my fingers strayed ; 
Lifeless and faint the chord-notes that upbraid me, 
And cold the glances of the Heavenly maid. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


. Can poésy or romance clothe with glory 

The dull, prosaic incidents of days 

Spent drearily in conning o’er the story 
Of transport over Rocky Mountain ways, 

Of East-bound freights and railway competition, 
The rise in wheat, the market price of ore, 

The stock quotations in the last edition, 
The stale statistics of a first-class bore? 


STROVHE., 


Hark how the jade has cruelly betrayed me! 
List how the harp that once my touch obeyed 
Has sounded naught but discords that upbraid me, 
In lieu of melodies that once it plaved! 


ANTISTROPHE. 


But all these themes that seem to us so homely 
Enfold the germ whose birth shall blossom bear ; 
And crown with leaf and vine the structure comely 

That slowly rises in our Western air! 
America! wave high thy starry pennant! 

Ring out thy challenge to the wondering skies! 
Thou art of God; on earth his chosen tenant— 

Garner HIs harvest ‘neath the Eternal eyes! 


EPODE, 


Dear Sir, you know the true divine afflatus 
Can never be pumped up upon demand ; 

Some tortured nerve may oftentimes o’erweight us 
When the winged steed is waiting our command. 

Vor Pegasus, to hights Olympian, vainly 
Will strive to stretch his flight with leaden wing. 

This, then, is my excuse if bathos, mainly, 
Usurps the place of graceful romancing. 

But if the wayward muse some time shall aid me 
To strike the lyre with accent undismayed, 

I know that your voice never will upbraid me, 
Nor quite condemn the melody essayed. 


Very truly yours, ° Ricuarp A. McCurpy. 
Rev C. H. Hipparp, D.D., St. Peter’s Rectory, Morristown, N. J. 
I trust the readers of Tur INDEPENDENT may be equally lenient. 


RicHarp A. McCurpy. 
Morris Puiains, N. J. 


LITERATURE. 


Breezy Books for Summer. 


By Maurice Thompson. 


Ir must be a cold-blooded reader who 
feels the need of very stimulating books 
during the hot season, when even the 
most active birds seek shady places where 
the brook’s puddles are shallow and good 
to bathe in, and where all nature wears 
an atmosphere of rest. Some of us do 
not read at all in summer; we fling off the 
spell of Cadmus what time we wear out- 
ing dress. But the bookish habit is not 
so easy to control by the large majority 
of intelligent people. 
day, or at least every leisure day, must 
have its appropriate reading. Not that 
they consciously and deliberately choose 
books to suit the occasion, the weather or 
the environment; but taste and receptiv- 
ity respond with welcome to literature 
smacking of what is seasonable and 
adaptable. 

Good summer books may be good win- 
ter books, and vice versa, but all thought- 
ful readers will agree that literature full 
of knotty problems and harrowing pes- 
simism does not prove satisfactory when 
the thermometer has a fancy for showing 
how high it can lift its mercury. Easy 
reading may stand for the author’s hard- 
est work, it may be the exponent of the 
pace that kills; but the making of litera- 
ture and the consumption of it are quite 
different things. The cook must roast 
with his viands; the banqueter has noth- 
ing to do with that. 

Summer is the time for light and 
breezy books. We need not, of course, 
be frivolous, or choose silly things to 
read. Still a sense of the ephemeral, the 
butterfly-winged, the elusively and tenu- 
ously attractive, belongs to the summer 
mood. I like romance best when the 
weather is hottest, and never was there a 
greater wealth of good, fresh and spirit- 
ed romance at hand than at this moment. 
Some grumblers are out early, to be sure, 
predicting a sudden and horrible end to 
our opening period of good story-telling. 
“Tt can’t possibly last,” they cry, “the 
crash must come quickly, and then we 
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shall have again the glorious reign of the 
problem novel and the novel of social 
evil!’ This may be so; the fickleness of 
the public has its proverbial backing; 
and who dares to engage with a proverb? 
For my part I am delighted with what 
we now have and hope that the tellers of 
good, .romantic historical stories have 
but just begun a long season of success. 

What is better summer reading than 
“Tvanhoe”? Who can help enjoying 
the.loosely constructed, spacious, breezy 
romances of Dumas pére? Give me al- 
most any leisurely tale of bygone days 
with the blue of romantic distance in it, a 
reasonable amount of heroism thrown in, 
some genuine love, a trifle of mystery, 
plenty of well set incidents and a trium- 
phant ending ; then a good shade, a brook 
bubbling near, birds lazily moving and 
piping, and a slow summer breeze palpi- 
tant in the foliage. Under conditions 
like these I contract to read with absolute 
satisfaction on the hottest day that may 
come, never wincing at the weather. 

Of late our novelists have discovered 
that the cow has actually eaten up the 
grindstone, crank and all, just as I pre- 
dicted but a few years ago, when an ill- 
smelling wave of the Flaubert-Maupas- 
sant-Zola-Ibsen-Hardy-Tolstoi tide went 
across the world. We were then reading 
nothing but stories of lewd people by writ- 
ers who deplored marriage and found in- 
spiration in contemplating and minutely 
describing the details of unspeakable im- 
moralities. We were pretending that our 
close study of the “ Heavenly Twins,” 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’ ‘“ Anna 
Karénina,” ‘“ Madame Bovary”’ and the 
like was cleansing to our morals and very 
helpful to the longings of our immortal 
souls! Ahem! yes, and “ Sapho” was 
saving all our youths by force of its stair- 
scene! _ 

I suppose that Ibsen and Tolstoi and 
Daudet and Zola have so purified us that 
for some time to come we shall be able 
to read absolutely clean books without 
appreciable demoralization. Upon this 
theory I suggest that we hold on as long 
as possible to the sort of stories just now 
so popular. A little history, a little cour- 
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age, a strong measure of lawful and pure 
love, a dash of rattling adventure and a 
happy marriage to come out of it all, may 
not be a mixture agreeable to the taste of 
the “ higher critics” of fiction; but* it is 
wholesome and conducive to a healthy 
longevity. ~Courts may decide that 
‘“Sapho ” is not immoral; but then the 
judges know that it is immoral, and 
everybody knows that its chief charm is a 
glamour of pruriency. Therefore on this 
splendid June day let us forget the ugli- 
ness and brutal (albeit doubly refined) 
recklessness of our course during the 
past twenty years of reading. It is good 
to look up, at the end of a story, with a 
frank smile and a feeling that we have 
not been besmirching the best that is in 
us. The sense of being perfectly clean 
cannot be too persistent. 

Good literature is not always found in 
the pages of a good story, and a good 
story certainly would be the better for 
having its dress cut and fitted by a con- 
summate artistic wisdom; but the dress 
is not the chief thing in a story. The 
field of purely literary art only skirts the 
field of tale-telling. Some people don’t 
like “When Knighthood Was in Flow- 
er”? and “ Janice Meredith ” and “ Rich- 
ard \Carvel® “and x Ton Haverandanto 
Hold,” because they are not as well writ- 
ten as Hawthorne’s masterpieces, and 
they spring the same objection to “ Red 
Rock” and “ Seats of the Mighty.” But 
these are genuinely good romances thor- 
oughly well told. Their authors were 
mainly bent on what they had to tell; the 
tales strongly formed in imagination en- 
gendered enthusiasm which imbued the 
plot, the style and the incidents. This is 
what goes into a magnetic story—the en- 
thusiasm of a good teller. From the 
most ancient times the patriotic historical 
story has been supremely attractive to the 
people. Homer, Virgil, Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Scott, Dumas, Cooper—the secret 
of history and romance well blent was 
known to the masters. Nearly three 
thousand years of wear and tear have 
failed to injure the substance or stale the 
spirit of good old-fashioned stories of 
blended patriotism, treason, love, war, 
fickleness, constancy, villainy, courage, 
cowardice, the triumph of virtue, a happy 
marriage and beautiful children as the 
fruit thereof. 

Of course, not nearly all our stories 
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must be historical romances. There are 
other excellent and charming species of 
the novel. A good social comedy, a 
strong, uplifting tragedy in which life is 
swallowed up in a triumph over death, a 
rattling farce, a roaring caricature, even, 
if it possess a reserve of human sympa- 
thy, a complete melodrama, anything in 
the world save rottenness done up in 
packages and labeled “The Story of 
High Moral Purpose,’ will be found 
wholesome and satisfying for summer 
use. But the breeziest is the best, and 
let the breeze have in it a vigorous ele- 
ment of sunny optimism. No healthy 
mind has a passion for being depressed, 
discouraged and draped in mourning. 
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A Notable Bird Book.* 


THe advance in photography and 
color-printing has given a fresh im- 
petus to the delightful business of bird 
study and nature study in general. When 
Wilson and Audubon were at work, 
slowly and painfully transferring by 
hand the bright songsters from the bush 
to the book’s pages, what would they not 
have given for the aid of a camera and 
our new and rapid processes of picture- 
making in colors! The kodac snap-shot 
would have been more valuable to them 
than the gun-shot; and what it would 
have added to their superb portfolios can- 
not now be estimated. As for us, our 
loss on account of the primitive slowness 
and imperfection of their labors is irre- 
mediable. Still, books like this volume 
of Bird Homes go a long way toward 
comforting us. 

Mr. Dugmore, like all successful bird 
students, is an enthusiast. His photo- 
graphs show that they have been taken 
with almost infinite patience and care. 
Consequently they are strikingly lifelike. 
They show specific character to a remark- 
able extent, not merely in form and 
feather markings, but in all the subtle 
lines of individual expression. Of course 
the main object of the book is to present 
the nests and nesting habits of the birds; 
but in doing this the birds themselves, in 
many stages of development, from a day 


* Brrp Homes. The Nests, Eggs and Preeding Habits 
of the Land Birds Breeding in the Eastern United States; 
With Hints on the Rearing and Photographing of Young 
Birds. By A. Radclyffe Dugmore Tllustrated with Pho- 
tographs from Nature by the Author, New York: Double. 
day & McClure Co. $2.00, 
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old to full fledged, are set in the pages 
along with their pretty homes. 

The author describes in an interesting 
way his method of photographing. In 
some cases he had to use a tube forty 
feet long,.which he used in connection 
with a bicycle pump. ‘The directions he 
gives will be of practical aid to readers 
who may wish to try wild-bird photog- 
raphy. And while Mr. Dugmore is first 
of all a student, a collector, an artist 
combined in one, he is a tender and sym- 
pathetic lover of our hard pressed and 
beautiful friends of the woods and fields. 
He deprecates nest-robbing and_ skin- 
collecting merely for the collection’s sake. 
He would have the student strictly avoid 
disturbing the breeding birds. 

Bird Homes is not merely a popular 
picture book; its information on the 
habits of land birds is scientifically cor- 
rect, much of it fresh and at first hand. 
The description of how the feathers of 
the young yellow billed cuckoo burst out 
suddenly and all at once from their 
sheaths may be particularly noted. 
Photographs of nests and eggs, a large 
number of them in colors, deserve espe- 
cial mention for their accuracy in many 
minute details which must have been very 
difficult to produce. 

The list of birds seems full; each spe- 
cies is briefly described and its nesting 
habits noted with admirable clearness 
and curtness. Of course not all the nests 
and eggs are pictured; but the selections 
for this purpose have been judiciously 
made. Many of the most interesting 
bird homes are shown with their natural 
surroundings ; some of them have the old 
birds sitting in them; others are full of 
young, while some have a group of eggs 
gleaming in the delicate cups. Among 
the most interesting of these nest pic- 
tures are the nest of the yellow billed 
cuckoo, of the scarlet tanager, of the in- 
digo bird, of the red-eyed vireo, of tlie 
crested fly-catcher, of the downy wood- 
pecker, of the meadowlark, of the bobo- 
link, of the least fly-catcher, of the white- 
eyed vireo, of the woodthrush and of the 
marsh wren; but there are many others. 
Photographs of birds, especially young 
ones, are so numerous and excellent that 
it would be difficult to make a special 
list for distinguished praise. We have 
never seen better portraits than these by 
Mr. Dugmore, 
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Some full-page plates done in colors 
give a large number of the common eggs 
accurately tinted, and showing the char- 
acteristic shapes and markings. About 
a dozen other full-page colored pictures 
accompany the photographs, and give the 
book a gay appearance when the leaves 
are turned. 

We can think of no volume of handy 
size, and of a price within easy reach of 
all readers, which surpasses this in what 
we may call popular excellence in its 
combination of instructive text and thor- 
oughly life-like pictures. And we can- 
not close our slight notice without call- 
ing particular attention to Mr. Dug- 
more’s happy method of supplementing 
his pictures with his notes and wice versa. 
For example, the nest of a_ red- 
winged blackbird is given in colors, with 
two freckled eggs peeping out. We see 
how the cunning builder has tied the cup 
to flag leaves in the aquatic thicket. 
Then we have a note describing the bird, 
its size, colors, place of breeding, mark- 
ings of eggs, construction of nest, etc., 
all in less than a page. With the picture 
and note before him the reader cannot fail 
to get a working knowledge of the bird. 
We could say the same of all the other 
pictures; and in the descriptions not ac- 
companied with photographs the style is 
so clear, sharp and crisp that all neces- 
sary information is given in few words. 

Considering the interesting and peren- 
nially fresh nature of bird-study and the 
pathetic doom which seems fast settling 
upon bird life, we cannot have too many 
books like Mr. Dugmore’s. 
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Knicuts IN Fustian. A War Time 
Story of Indiana. By Caroline Brown. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.) In some of its features this 
story by a new writer is noteworthy. It 
is written with considerable reserve, in 
a style for the most part direct, clear and 
pure. The scene is laid in a rural dis- 
trict of Indiana during the last two years 
of the war between the North and the 
South. The “ Knights in Fustian ” were 
members of an organization formed for 
the purpose of resisting the military 
draft and aiding the South in complet- 
ing its severance from the Federal 
union. This secret brotherhood was 
known as “ The Knights of the Golden 
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Circle,” and its plottings gave the State 
authorities no little uneasiness during 
1863-1864. Miss Brown, in making her 
story, has undertaken to present an his- 
torical ‘sketch through which a slender 
love-tale runs its course. The history it- 
self has decided interest as a foot-note 
to the great epic of the war; but the ma- 
terials selected from it by Miss Brown 
are with difficulty assimilated by her 
imagination and adapted to the body of 
romance. The effort is admirable, and 
the result is not failure; but dramatic 
unity and force are hindered by the mass 
of details touching the operations of the 
treasonable schemes. A much slighter 
sketch of the historical facts and a great- 
er development of the romance would 
have made a more engaging story. But 
we must accept Miss Brown’s aim as 
mainly to picture a social, political and 
military condition. As she presents it 
the impression is a strong and very un- 
pleasant one. This unpleasantness af- 
fects the whole book; even the hero and 
heroine partake of it to a degree. Most 
readers will inevitably lay aside the book 
with a sense of having passed through 
a dreary experience in the company of 
uninteresting but very real people. Un- 
questionably Miss Brown has strong tal- 
ent as a writer. Some of her descrip- 
tive bits are touched with the unmistak- 
able fascination of freshness and dis- 
tinguished beauty. The characterization 
is good. - Realism could not be more per- 
fect than is shown in some of the con- 
_versations, and, as a whole, the novel 
leaves in the mind an historical, rather 
than a romantic, impression. What is 
lacking most is the story-teller’s art, the 
lift of dramatic energy. The fault, we 
think, is not with Miss Brown’s ability; 
it is inherent in the substance of which 
the story is molded. The dramatis per- 
soneé are all intolerably rustic—that ‘is, 
they are mere rustics, without the sav- 
ing grace of humor, and are devoid of 
any striking original traits. Of such peo- 
ple as she chose to portray Miss Brown 
has made the most. They live, they are 
genuine, they act consistently, they talk 
according to their condition and temper ; 
but they are not chosen on account of 
their fitness for dramatic action; conse- 
quently the drama is dull. We think it 
would have been better if Miss Brown 
had cared less for proving that “ The 
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Knights of the Golden Circle” actually 
existed in Indiana, and had taken her 
imagination more seriously. What 
story readers want is a story, not the his- 
tory of a secret organization. History 
should be the background, not the sub- 
stance, of a romance. An _ historical 
sketch of “ The Knights of the Golden 
Circle”? would be valuable; but it can- 
not form the body of a dramatic ro- 
mance, any more than could the history 
of the United States. We have given 
considerable space to Miss Brown’s book 
on account of its decided literary and 
historical value. It is a strong study of 
a phase of our great war time. The pic- 
ture it presents fairly projects a certain 
stage of life and experience; but the peo- 
ple through whom the experience is pre- 
sented are not engaging and their life 
does not excite sympathetic interest. 


FLAME, ELECTRICITY AND THE CAMERA. 
By George Iles. (New York: Doubleday 
& McClure Co. $2.00.) This book has 
all the charm of romance and all the vital 
interest of science. The author has en- 
thusiasm; he is a good believer in what he 
writes and he sends into his ink a glow of 
style. His treatise is offered as an account 
of ‘“ Man’s progress from the first kin- 
dling of fire to the wireless telegraph and 
the photography of color.” With admi- 


rable order and most effective explanation 


the facts, conjectural and known, in 
the growth of man’s knowledge of fire 
and his development of its uses in over- 
coming natural obstacles in the path of 
his progress are sketched in language at 
once pleasing and perfectly understand- 
able. Mr. [les is an evolutionist without 
a doubt or a qualm. He takes it as cer- 
tain that man once went on all fours; that 
somehow he slowly acquired the upright 
habit, and that his hand developed conse- 
quently. Of course he does not offer this 
as an original theory; but he treats it 
as a known fact. Many other facts 
of the prehistoric experience of man are 
assumed so as to get a remote foundation 
for facts historical and undisputed. The 
book soon begins to glow with the splen- 
dor of fire and the intense interest of what 
fire has done for the building of civiliza- 
tion and the character of man. Presently 
electricity adds its fine shock to the pages, 
and we see the almost miraculously rapid 
development of electrical science and its 
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application to the machinery of practical 
life. Then comes a rapid, clear and en- 
lightening sketch of photography up to 
date, and the work closes with some re- 
marks on language and on the “ Ancestry 
of Man in the Light of Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Advances.” Many illustrations and 
a full index add their value to Mr. Iles’s 
thoroughly interesting and instructive 
book, which we turn over to our readers 
with the hope that it will find the prompt 
welcome that it deserves. It should be in 
every library. 

THe BroGRAPHY OF A GRizzLy. By 
Ernest Seton-Thompson. (New York: 
The Century Company. $1.50.) Since 
the days of A‘sop animals have been pre- 
sented with more or less dramatic suc- 
cess in literature. Recently Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling’s charming “ Jungle 
Books” and Mr. Seton-Thompson’s 
“Wild Animals I Have Known” have 
opened a new vista in the art of story- 
telling, and now the latter author offers 
us in The Biography of a Grizzly one 
of the most delightful little books that 
we have ever read. Mr. Thompson 
knows more about his animals than Kip- 
ling knows about his, and while this 
biography is largely romance it sticks 
very close to the exact line of natural 
history. The story begins when Wahb 
—the grizzly was so named—was a 
woolly coated little cub, and it tells the 
whole of his life to its end in grim old 
age. In its style, which is crisp and 
simple, there is something convincing. 
The incidents never strain credulity. If 
they did not happen they might have 
happened. Moreover, we sympathize 
with Wahb from the beginning and fol- 
low his career enthusiastically. As he 
settles old scores with his enemies one by 
one, our belief in him and our delight in 


him grows apace, and at last we are, 


grieved to bid him good-by forever. The 
illustrations by the author are capital. 
They lend to the text and borrow from 
it. To make such a book must have 
been a labor of love; to read it is a pleas- 
ure without a flaw. 


THE CuHronic Loarer. By Nelson 
Lloyd. (New York: J. F. Taylor & 
Co. $1.25.) These sketches are re- 


printed from Life, in which they ap- 
peared serially. They belong to that 
species of fiction known long ago as 
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fabula rustica, and they have in them 
just the faintest trace of the picaresco 
story. Genuinely American in both 
philosophy and humor, authentically hu- 
man in sympathy and sentiment, the tales 
captivate by the power of their sim- 
plicity ; even their crudeness aids in mak- 
ing a satisfactory impression. The loafer 
and his friends sit or lounge at the coun- 
try store in a rural nook amid the hills 
of Pennsylvania and “swap yarns” to 
most amusing effect. The stories are 
not mere grotesques, yet grotesqueness 
of a natural and credible type plays a 
large part in accentuating the humor. 
Mr. Lloyd has had the artistic good 
sense to subordinate mere literature and 
literary tradition to the demands of good 
story-telling. The characters presented 
in his book have a decided dramatic vig- 
or, and the simple incidents are made 
engaging and amusing not by extra- 
neous aids, but with the force of their 
freshness and verisimilitude. We call 
attention to The Chronic Loafer as a 
book of harmless levity, jocosity and 
scenes from extreme rural life in Penn- 
sylvania delightfully written without any 
pretense of literary furbishing or broid- 
ery. Mr. Lloyd has explored a new 
nook of American life, and has sketched 
its features with freedom, cleverness and 
enthusiasm. The result is a book of 
light, breezy, unconventional art as ef- 
fective as it is free and fresh. In almost 
every story a certain reserve suggests a 
strength which could go much further 
and do much more. 


THE Reatist. A Romance. By Her- 
bert Flowerdew. (New York: John 
Lane. $1.50.) Here isa story full of en- 
tertainmént. It is, moreover, written 
with a certain ease suggestive of genuine 
power. The style is good enough to be 
called distinguished, and the characteriza- 
tion, leaving great improbability aside, 
shows considerable dramatic insight. 
Really the plot and many of the incidents 
do not command belief; still, there is con- 
sistency—the pieces go together without 
difficulty. But the story does not appeal 
altogether to a high taste; somehow the 
veins of interest, altho full and throbbing, 
seem to have their fountain in sensation- 
alism, above which they cannot maintain 
themselves. Zant, the “ realist’ of the 
story, is a preposterous creation, but he is 
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well proportioned to do his part. Denton, 
the hero, and Mary, the heroine, are stock 
lovers who bring up the sentimental lines 
to a good level. The story in the end gives 
the effect of a large joke at the expense of 
realistic novelists who are represented by 
Zant, himself a caricature of all the real- 
ists from Giotto down to Zola. In his 
pursuit of materials for his artistic mill to 
grind, Zant does no end of cruel, heartless 
things, halting at nothing which promises 
a revelation of human nature under stress 
of most violent emotion. Mr. Flowerdew 
has genius, and he can use it to better 
purpose than writing romances like The 
Realist. 


THE FARRINGDONS. 
neycroft Fowler. 
pleton & Co. $1.50.) As in her other 
two books Miss Fowler’s style is, in this 
her third success, at once taking and ob- 
jectionable. Something fresh and bright 
is curiously blent with a good deal of pre- 
tentious smartness which after a few rep- 
etitions. becomes distasteful. The read- 
er, if in the least critical, cannot recon- 
cile his mind to a persistent strain of lit- 
erary vulgarity which assumes to be dis- 
tinguished refinement. There is not a 
trace of dignity or reserve of power. The 
story jerks itself along from epigram to 
epigram, and from one pert phrase to 
another. It has all of the glibness we 
expect in professional parlor talkers who 
pour out upon us a flood of stale catch- 
phrases and “wit warmers.” A certain 
class of readers, however, will find no 
end of delectation in The Farringdons. 
To them its smart mannerisms will be 
fresh and sparkling; its brisk and lively 
conversations will, despite their conven- 
tional machine work, seem quite new in 
their witty flashes ;. its studied and care- 
fully cut and dried smartness will easily 
pass for the very dye of genius, and its 
strained diction will satisfy a craving for 
a “highly seasoned ” style. We find the 
novel well worth reading, a distinct suc- 
cess of its kind; but there is nothing in 
it to mark it as the work of an original 
creative genius. 


By Ellen Thor- 


A TEN Years’ War. By Jacob A. 
Rus. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.) Readers who are at 


all interested in the important subject of 
human misery and its alleviation cannot 
fail to find a great deal in this book that 
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will stir them deeply. The author is 
well acquainted with his subject; his 
knowledge of the “slums” and the life 
there suffered has been gained at first 
hand, and he speaks, therefore, with the 
confidence of one who is not to be ques- 
tioned. His book is a powerful piece of 
reporting; its pages teem with facts of 
appalling significance ; and what he adds 
to these in the way of comment has a 
thrill of accusation which must disturb 
the inmost centers of organized debauch- 
ery and blanch the faces of the indiffer- 
ent “ Christian” crowd. He sketches the 
evils of untrained childhood, unprotected 
girlhood, idle youth. He lays bare the 
skeleton of the tenement-house demon; 
he uncovers corporate frauds and the ef- 
fects of “ bossism,” and then he shows 
how the touch of kindness, charity and 
true humanity can find the gold of con- 
science, and draw out the almost smoth- 
ered body of virtue and health. It is a 
thrilling book. Read it. 


THe Ways or Men. By Eliot Greg- 
ory. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50.) A book full of short, 
clear-cut, neatly finished and quite un- 
pretentious essays is something to be 
glad of, and Mr. Eliot Gregory’s genial- 
ity and urbanity add a fine zest to this 
second collection of his work. Like 
‘“ Worldly Ways and Byways,” which 
first claimed for him interested, critical 
attention, The Ways of Men, now before 
us, presents a varied and attractive list 
of subjects briefly and breezily treated, 
yet imbued with the spirit and temper of 
the leisurely minded and_ thoroughly 
self-respecting man of the world. A cer- 
tain familiarity with the private life and 
personality of distinguished men and. 
women, chiefly French, is softened and 
excused by the gentle force of Mr. Greg- 


_ory’s cultivated and sympathetic style. 


His book is, indeed, a portfolio of re- 
markably fine and strong five-minute 
sketches from life done with the stroke 
of an educated and well-trained artist. 
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Literary Notes. 


Lorp FREDERIC HAMILTON, editor of the 
Pall Mall Magazine, has resigned. 


....Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Seton-Thompson 
have gone to Europe for the summer, where they 
will collect material for more animal stories.’ 
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Literature—Pebbles 


.A very Pemiencable article, by Nikola 
Tesla, appears in this month’s Century, en- 
titled “ The Problem of Increasing Human 
Energy.” 


.Mr. Ronald MacDonald, a son bf George 
MacDonald, is following in his father’s foot- 


steps, and will soon publish a novel, entitled 
“The Sword of the King.” 


.. Self Culture Magazine, with its July is- 
sue, changes its name to Modern Culture 
Magazine. With the substitution of the new 
name there will be no change in its policy. 


..Among the evidences of the Dante jubi- 
lee, so popular in Italy, is the photographic 
reproduction of the Trivulgian code of the 
poet’s work, “‘ De Vulgari Eloquentia,” by Pro- 
fessor Rio Rajua. The document consists of 
27 pages on 14 sheets. 


.. The Goncourt prize, which amounts to 
about 5,000 francs, will be awarded this year 
for the best prose work of imagination pub- 
lished during the year. This prize is offered 
by the Goncourt Academy of France, and it 
ought to become something of a force in 
French literature. 


.. Henry Clews, the New York banker, has 
just sent to the publishing house of Silver, 
Burdett & Co. a new book, called ‘‘ The Wall 
Street Point of View,” in which the most vital 
questions of the day are treated, including 
“ How to Get Rich” and “ Trusts.” The book 
will appear in June. 


.... lhe first issue of The Newfoundland 
Magazine, edited by Theodore Roberts, will 
appear in July. It will contain a paper on the 
lighter side of the Newfoundland character by 
D. W. Prowse. Richard Le Gallienne, Charles 
G. D. Roberts, M. Gifford White, A. B. De 
Mille and others will contribute articles, and a 
department, called “‘ In the Open,” will be filled 
with matters interesting to hunters, fishermen, 
camping parties, etc. The magazine will pub- 
lish 10,000 copies a month. 


.. The Shakespeare Society of Germany, 


with headquarters at Weimar, has offered a 
prize of 800 marks for the best paper on 
“ Shakespeare's Belesenhett”’—1. e., his ac- 
quaintance with literature. The paper must be 
in the hands of the committee, of which Pro- 
fessor Schick, of Munich, is the chairman, by 
the end of April, 1901. The Germans are en- 
thusiastic students of the great British bard, 
and the Weimar’ Society publishes an excel- 
lent annual of Shakespeare studies and re- 
ports of presentations of his writings. 


_...-Iin Vienna the library of the late Em- 

peror Dom Pedro, of Brazil, was recently sold 
at public auction. It consisted of 1,155 num- 
bers, with history, geography, natural sciences, 
archeology as chief contingent. It is a note- 
worthy fact that the works on Belles-Lettres, 
fiction and light literature in general were, as 
a rule, not even cut open, but the solid and 
scientific volumes showed evidence of careful 
study, and were full of annotations by the 
Emperor. At one time Hebrew was a favorite 
study of Dom Pedro, who in 1891 published 
a translation, entitled “ Poésies hébratco-pro- 
véncales du ritual israelite comtadin.” 
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Wuen the architect spoke of the great 
nave in the new church, a pious lady said she 
“knew to whom he referred.’ —E-xchange. 


‘Well, I see,” said Uncle Allen Sparks, 
“the Methodist Church adheres to its old ht 
tion that dancing is not the proper caper.’ 
Chicago Tribune. 


.. Sinker: ‘The man at the boat house 
cheated us on the bait. The minnows are all 
dead. What shall we do?” Tinker: “ We 
better strike him for a rebate.’—Umniversity of 
Michigan Wrinkle. 


. Jimmy: “ Scientists predict dat in two 
million years dis world will be nuthin’ but a 
vast ball of ice!’’ Johnny: ‘ Dem scientists 
is foxy! Yer notice dey never predict nuthin’ 
on a dog-fight er a prize-fight er a election ;— 
it’s allus suthin’ yer can’t nail ’em wid a bet 
on! ’—Puck. 


..«.Mrs. Briske: “ Johnny, did the doctor 
call while I was out?” Little Johnny (stop- 
ping his play): ‘ Yes’m. He felt my pulse an’ 
looked at my tongue, and shook his head, and 
said it was a very serious case, and he left this 
paper, and said he’d call again before night.” 
Mrs. Briske: ‘“‘ Gracious me! It wasn’t you I 
sent him to see; it was the baby.’’—T:1t-Bits. 


Maud Muller on a summer’s day 

Raked the meadow sweet: with hay; 

And as she raked, now here, now there, 

The hayseeds fluttered from her hair. 

She knew amid the show tents brown 

Her brother loitered in the town; 

While down the glen in bushes thick 

Her dad was fishin’ in the crick. 

“Ah, me,” she cried, “ what lots o’ joy 

I’ve missed because I ain’t a boy! 

An, oh, I’m madder than ol’ sin, 

To think, alas, it might o’ been.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


... Worps AND DeEps.—One of the old-time 
Southern negroes went to Boston to make his 
fortune. After a week of walking up and 
down he found himself penniless, and no work 
in sight. Then he went from house to house. 
“ Ef you please, suh,” he began, when his ring 
at the front door was answered, “can’t you 
give.a po’ cullud man work ter do, or somepin’ 
ter eat?”’ And the polite answer invariably 
was, ‘“ No, mister—very sorry, but have noth- 
ing for you.” Every one who answered his 
ring addressed him as “ Mr.,” but shut their 
doors and hearts against him. Finally , he 
rang the bell at a brownstone front. A gentle- 
man appeared and the old man began: “ Boss, 
I is starvin’. Can’t you gimme some vittles? ” 
“You darned black, kinky-headed rascal!” 
exclaimed the gentleman. “How dare you 
ring the bell at my front door? Go round the 
back-yard way to the kitchen, and the cook’ll 
give you something—you black——.” But 
just there the old man fell on his knees, ex- 
claiming: ‘‘ Thank de Lawd, I foun’ my own 
white folks at las’! Thank de Lawd, I foun’ 
’em—I found ’em! ”—Atlanta Constitution. 


EDITORIALS. 


The Nomination of Hazel. 


It is the clear duty of the President to 
withdraw the nomination of John R. 
Hazel for the life office of Judge of the 
new Federal District Court at Buffalo. 
The recommendations procured by Hazel 
and Senator Platt were misleading. Un- 
doubtedlv he was deceived by them, and 
by Senator Depew’s complacent approval 
of his colleague’s attempt thus to reward 
the professional politician who had been 
a boss’s agent for some years in the west- 
ern part of this State. We do not think 
the President is inclined to rely upon Mr. 
Platt or to accept without misgivings his 
views as to the qualifications of a candi- 
date for the Federal bench. .But he 
knows that Mr. Depew is a lawyer of 
some experience and ample fortune, 
whose ambition is now limited. To him 
he looked for wise counsel in this in- 
stance, and he was misled because Mr. 
Depew was content to be a mere echo of 
his associate. Mr. McKinley knows to- 
day, however, the real character and ca- 
reer of Hazel. He knows the actual 
worth of those recommendations from 
certain judges, one of whom declared 
that Hazel had frequently appeared be- 
fore him in important cases with distin- 
guished success, the truth being, as 
shown by the official record, that the 
number of the man’s appearances in all 
the courts during the last ten years has 
been only four. For the last decade 
Hazel has been a professional politician. 
“It is stated and not denied,” said the 
committee of the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation after hearing the testimony of 
Hazel’s friends, “that he has never ap- 
peared at any time in any Federal court 
on any question, and has never taken part 
as a lawyer in any matter involving ad- 
miralty, patent, revenue, or bankruptcy 
law.” The President knows now upon 
what grounds this Bar Association, many 
newspapers, and many good citizens have 
declared that Hazel is not fit to hold this 
office. He has heard the opinions and 
counsel of two members of his Cabinet 
—the Attorney-General, his official, rep- 
resentative before the Federal courts, and 
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the Secretary of War, an eminent law- 
yer of the State from which Hazel was 
appointed. That the evidence as to the 
man’s unfitness, and the strenuous pro- 
tests of those who would defend the Fed- 
eral bench against this assault upon it, 
have weight in his mind is shown by the 
intimation botne from him to Mr. De- 
pew by the opponents of Hazel that the 
withdrawal of that Senator’s approval 
would relieve him of embarrassment. If 
he was misled, and if he has come to be- 
lieve that the nomination is one that 
ought not to have been made, what rea- 
sonable excuse can there be for his fail- 
ure to withdraw it? We are writing at 
a time when the Senate Committee has 
not reached its final decision. Neither 
the committee nor the Senate should be 
permitted by the President to repeat his 
error and to give it the force of a life- 
time of service on the bench. 

The evidence as to Hazel’s lack of 
qualifications for judicial office has been 
published far and wide. At first some 
who defended the nomination asserted 
that the man had had much experience 
at the bar. When proof to the contrary 
was shown, his defenders argued that 
his lack of experience was in itself a 
most desirable qualification! They were 
forced to admit that he was a stranger 
to the courts; but this unfamiliarity with 
these tribunals, they asserted, was an ex- 
cellent equipment for the work of con- 
ducting a newly created court! If he 
was not a good lawyer, they said, he 
would in time while on the bench acquire 
a knowledge of the profession. To these 
astounding pleas in behalf of ignorance 
and unfitness Judge Choate replied: 

“The training school of the judge is the 
practice of law. It is not necessary that he 
should be a great trial lawyer, a great jury 
lawyer, or a great office lawyer; but he should 
have a training in the practice of law, and have 
devoted his mind to a consideration of it. It 
has been said that Mr. Hazel may learn to be, 
and in time may be, a good judge. But at 
whose risk is this chance to be taken, and what 
is to happen if he does not learn? , 

It seems almost incredible that intelli- 
gent men could use some of the pleas by 
which Hazel’s nomination was defended 
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before the Senate Committee. One of 
them was that a man was better fitted for 
the bench by the varied experiences of a 
professional politician than by a study of 
the law and of court practice! 

While the admissions of his friends 
are sufficient to prove that Hazel has not 
the legal training and knowledge re- 
quired in the office for which the Presi- 
dent was induced to nominate him, the 
story of his sale of Mr. Conners’s yacht 
to the Government during the war with 
Spain throws much light upon his stand- 
ards of morality. The original cost of 
the yacht had been about $45,000. Hazel 
sold it to the Government for $80,000. 
Conners testified in court that he em- 
ployed him in the transaction because he 
thought “John had pull enough to sell 
the boat.’’ Hazel received $5,000 for the 
work. He admits this, and also that he 
was never employed or retained by Con- 
ners in connection with any other mat- 
ter. We quote the following from a let- 
ter recently. published by Rowland B. 
Mahany, who was for some years a Re- 
publican member of Congress. It is a 
report of a conversation between Mahany 
and Hazel concerning the yacht. Ma- 
hany had taxed him with having taken 
advantage of his political influence to 
sell the boat for an exorbitant price: 

“Well,” he replied, “there are so many 
stories about the matter that I suppose it is 
just as well to set them at rest by the truth in 
the case. My share was $5,000.” 

“What did the Government give for the 
yacht?” I asked. 

“Why, that is a matter of record at the 
treasury,’ Mr. Hazel answered. ‘ The pur- 
chase price was $80,000.” 

“What did Conners get?” I continued. 

“ He got $60,000,” was the answer. 

“Where did the other $15,000 go?” I in- 
quired. 

Mr. Hazel laughed and said, “ Oh, come, 
now; I can’t tell all about it,” or words to that 
effects)”. 

“But you do acknowledge,” I said, “ that 
you personally received $5,000 as your share? ” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “I was a fool not to 
have asked more, for I could easily have 
got it.” 

Hazel’s own testimony in the suit of 
Holmes vs. Conners proves that he ne- 
gotiated the sale and did receive $5,000. 
The boat was of little service, and the 
Government’s valuation of it a year later 
was only $20,000. This incident alone 
should be enough to cause a prompt with- 
drawal of the nomination. The name of 
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the owner of the yacht suggests an in- 
quiry. Suppose that this Conners had 
been Conners the contractor, against 
whom the Buffalo grain shovelers went 
on strike, chiefly because they were re- 
quired to receive their pay in liquor sa- 
loons. Would Hazel on the Federal 
bench, with power to issue injunctions, 
deserve the respect of the workingmen 
in Buffalo? 

The President is responsible to the 
whole nation for the character of his ap- 
pointments; and he should be the most 
earnest and watchful guardian of the in- 
tegrity and good repute of the Federal 
bench. No one is surprised when Mr. 
Platt asks the President to put a Hazel 
on that bench for the remainder of his 
life. There is disappointment when Mr. 
Depew assists Platt in such an assault 
upon the judiciary, and keen regret when 
he will not permit a flood of opposing 
evidence to change his course. But if 
the President fails to withdraw this nom- 
ination, thousands of his friends will 
grieve over a loss of confidence which it 
will be very difficult to restore. 


ae 
ut 


What is a Poison? 


It is a rather curious discussion that 
has grown out of Professor Atwater’s 
report of his experiments on several per- 
sons whom he kept for a week or so each 
in a small cage, under experimental in- 
vestigation to learn what became of alco- 
hol taken into their systems. Each was 
given a moderate amount of alcohol each 
day, what would amount to a bottle of 
claret, divided into six doses, and the 
most careful study was made to learn 
whether it was digested in the body or 
was eliminated unchanged. The conclu- 
sion reached by Professor Atwater was 
that without doubt it was oxidized and 
served to supply heat to the body, as does 
sugar or starch. 

Is it, then, a food, or is it a poison? 
Professor Atwater declares that in small 
doses it is proved to act as a food, and 
that it is absurd to call it a poison. Yet 
he shows that it is a rather peculiar kind 
of food. As it is not nitrogenous it can- 
not produce muscle or any other part of 
the body that contains nitrogen. Neither 
can it produce fat, like fat meat or sugar . 
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or starch, which are also hydrocarbons.nine would then be a poison, since they 


Adl it can do is to be carried through the 
system and directly consumed, in the 
lungs or elsewhere, more or less of it, 
and thus supply its portion of heat to the 
system. Professor Atwater’s experi- 
ments seemed to show that, when taken 
in small quantities, alcohol is thus con- 
sumed, but not assimilated. His conclu- 
sion is that it then acts as a food, not by 
assimilation, but by taking the place of, 
and so saving the waste of, some product 
of the body which is consumed to keep 
the body warm. 

If, then, we enlarge the definition of 
food, and make it include any substance 
which cannot be assimilated so as to pro- 
duce bone, muscle or fat, but which can 
be oxidized to produce heat, then alcohol 
is a food. Professor Atwater would so 
designate it in its dilute form, and taken 
in small doses. 

Is it therefore a food and not a poi- 
son’ Are not a multitude of the most 
virulent poisons also oxidized in the sys- 
tem? Beyond question. Morphia is oxi- 
dized; is it therefore a food? This 
brings us to the question, What is a food? 
We suppose that any substance is a food 
the sum of whose effect is beneficial in 
building up the body or supplying its 
waste. The mere fact that it will supply 
some heat is not enough to make it a 
food, any more than the fact that it will 
burn and thus produce heat will make a 
fuel out of any combustible. Wood will 
burn and is a fuel; powder will burn, 
and is not a fuel. So alcohol taken into 
the system will oxidize without being first 
assimilated, dilating the capillaries, send- 
ing the blood to the surface, and using up 
all the oxygen it can reach; but that does 
not make it a food. 

And what is a poison? It is something 
which, when taken into the system, in 
the sum total of its effects is not con- 
structive or preservative, but destructive. 
That is the common sense idea of a poi- 
son. One does not need to go to books 
nor spend a week in Professor Atwater’s 
respiration calorimeter to find out wheth- 
er alcohol is a poison. Universal observa- 
tion proves it. To be sure, it cannot be 
proved if you take Professor Michael 
Foster’s definition, accepted by Professor 
Atwater, that “it is a substance which 
can only do harm and never good to the 
body; for not even morphine or strych- 


may be so taken as to be a benefit to the 
body. . 

We are not particularly concerned to 
defend the school-books on physiology 
approved by the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and condemned for their 
false statements by Professor Atwater; 
some of their statements are doubtless 
wrong and have been correctly quoted by 
him. One is from the earliest of these 
text-books, which has now given place 
to those which are more accurate; and it 
declares that alcohol passes through the 
system unaltered and unused. ‘That is 
not true, inasmuch as in small doses it 
can be broken up and used, while usually 
much passes out unchanged in the breath 
and excretions. Two other school-books 
declare that “alcohol is _ universally 
ranked among the poisons by physiolo- 
gists,’ and that “ medical writers, with- 
out exception, class alcohol as a poison.” 
That needs modification. Some physiol- 
ogists say it is not a poison—with a defi- 
nition of poison like Michael Foster’s— 
in small doses, altho all would agree that 
in larger amounts it is a poison. But the 
later ““ approved ” text-books are careful 
on this subject. Take, for example, those 
written by Harvard or Johns Hopkins 
medicai professors, which are exact in 
recognizing that a portion of ingested al- 
cohol is oxidized and supplies energy, but 
that “it also acts upon the nervous sys- 
tem, or upon cellular activity throughout 
the body, in a manner detrimental to these 
functions ;”’ and that the use of alcoholic 
drinks “is therefore unjustifiable and 
should be condemned in all manuals of 
hygiene.” To this conclusion agree the 
medical journals of this country general- 
ly. They say that Professor Atwater has 
failed to prove that alcohol can properly 
be called a food, and cannot be properly 
called a poison. 

It must not be supposed that Professor 
Atwater reconimends the use of a moder- 
ate amount of alcohol as a substitute for 
other kinds of food; he does not. He is 
careful, in his paper just published in 
The Educational Review, to say that a 
boy or a man in good health is better off 
without any alcoholic drink; that “the 
safest way is to keep out of danger,” for 
alcohol ‘‘ may be the cause of physical, 
mental and moral ruin.” This he would 
have our text-books teach, and they do 
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teach it clearly. Professor Atwater will 
do good in so far as he leads writers of 
text-books to be more careful that their 
statements are scientifically accurate; he 
is misleading when he seems to teach that 
because a small amount of alcohol is oxi- 
dized it is therefore a useful food, and he 
himself expresses regret that his words 
have been used by manufacturers of alco- 
holic beverages to advertise their wares. 


od 


June Once More. 


WHEN the horizon is shrouded in a 
misty doubt and there hangs on the lazy 
looking hills a purple uncertainty ; when 
the buttercups are in their glory and the 
flicker is feeding its young, and when 
strawberries are fragrant in the suburbs, 
it is time to go out and welcome June. 
The country roads are fine for bicycle or 
rubber-tired cart; the air smells of all 
good things; far and near you may hear 
the blithest voices and the blending 
- sounds of rural industry. 

Well, what of it? Doesn’t June come 
every year? Is there anything new or 
strange about the opening of summer? 
The only answer to these inquiries is: Go 
out and see. Experience and observation 
have disclosed that there is a new June 
every year. June is like woman, varium 
et mutabile, and always'‘lovely. She 
changes the style of her bonnet without 
notice. Last year it was trimmed with 
roses; this year it may be late honey- 
suckles, next year what? When she steps 
into May’s tracks and whisks her green 
skirt across the fields the corn is knee- 
high one year, the next it may be just 
peeping through the chill ground. . 

June will unquestionably rise to unusual 
effort this year. She wears a golf habit 
and has the links on her mind. She has 
politics to look after, too, and has prom- 
ised to go a-fishing with us. We know 
where a three-pound bass lurks under a 
stream’s bank beside a rock. June clears 
up the water and puts melody into the 
swirls and ripples. One of her days will 
be the ideal day for the fly-caster’s art; 
but she is nearly sure to take one unaware 
with it. When we are ready to go, she 
has other interest to attend to; then, lo! 
when she comes at sunrise, with a south- 
erly gentle wind and a temperate heat, we 
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are up to our ears in desk-duties and can- 
not get off! 
There is a hint of cherries as you pass 
along the lanes. The red-headed wood- 
peckers sit on the fence-stakes and sidle 
around to hide from you. They have a 
mind on the winy fruit soon to be ripe, 
and nothing short of death will prevent 
the consummation of their larcenous de- 
sire. Clover fields toss their green tufts 
almost ready to bloom, in the midst of 
which the meadowlarks shine and sing. 
Back and forth trudge the sturdy plow- 


- men in the corn-rows, while behind them 


purple grackles and stately crows make 
diligent search in the up-turned loam for 
grubs and larve. -Quails are beginning to 
whistle under the hedges and on the old 
stumps here and yonder. 

Why, O June, do you not bring the 
bluebirds back to us? The twinkling hy- 
acinth wings and the tender, haunting 
voices, where are they? We think of no 
other June glory equal to this we have 
lost. A few years ago the trees around 
were flecked with bluebirds, so that the 
sprays looked all abloom with them— 
flowers that could fly and sing. Is their 
loss the penalty we pay for the nuisance 
of the perky English sparrows? 

June is the busy time of the oriole. 
True, the bird arrives in May; but its full 
glory comes with the heavy leafage and 
dense shadows of the sixth month, when 
it is a delight to wander in dusky tree- 
tops and repeat a single mellow phrase 
from morning till night. The oriole’s 
nest is a wonder, and we have always 
wondered when the birds build it. You 
may watch them closely, but will hardly 
see them doing much. They go to and 
fro and in and out where foliage is thick- 
est. Presently a nest swings on an elm 
bough, a gray little reticule made as if by 
magic, and on its rim the demure, dim 
and silent female contemplating mother- 
hood. A bowshot away is heard the 
monotonous voice of the male, and pres- 
ently an orange flash runs from tree to 
tree. But there is a rival of the oriole’s 
for the prime favor of June. 

Late in May comes the yellow-billed 
cuckoo and makes ready to jump the ori- 
ole’s claim. You hear him spring his 
rattle in a willow clump or on high amid 
the downy leaves of the plane tree. About 
this time the rose-colored cypripedium 
blooms in the cool woods, where it has 
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found a safe nook. In the timothy mead- 
ows, where the tufts are thick, the field 
sparrow has its nest full of young almost 
ready to fly. Close beside a brook, on a 
low pawpaw branch you may find a well- 
daubed house of the woodthrush, and if 
youtlisten there will come from out a re- 
gion of shadows near by a voice inde- 
scribably rich, tender, haunting. 

All the countryside vibrates with work 
in June. City folk may go picnicking, fish- 
ing, strolling, driving, bicycling; but the 
farming people think only of toil from 
waking time to bedtime. The corn must 
be cultivated and “ laid by ” before wheat 
harvest arrives. In the meantime clover 
and timothy are maturing for the mower ; 
the oats are coming on; the potatoes must 


be plowed ; the sheep, hogs, cattle, horses | 


and poultry claim attention; the dairy is 
in fullest productiveness; it is butter 
time, cheese time, egg time, spring-chick- 
en time. And what a time for reading a 
gay book under the ironwood trees by a 
wild, bubbling spring of chill water! 
Why not put off all work and let the fu- 
ture take care of itself? June is June, 
and she fills one’s blood with the taint of 
laziness. So let us look up the fishing 
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A Negro’s Opinion of Negroes. 


It is evident that Bishop Turner, the 
senior bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is recovering from 
his paralytic stroke, and that he has not 
lost any of his adjectives. It is worth 
while to speak of it because he is the 
chief promoter among the colored peo- 
ple of the project of exporting all ne- 
groes to Africa, and he has a scheme for 
trying to get the United States to ap- 
propriate $100,000,000 for this purpose. 
The editor of a certain colored journal 
pronounced it a scheme of “ monumen- 
tal folly,” whereupon, in a missionary 
paper, edited by him, the Bishop pub- 
lishes as foul a denunciation of those 
who differ from him on the subject 
as language could well be made to ex- 
press. He is utterly discouraged with 
the condition of things in this country. 
He believes the negroes have no chance 
whatever; that there is no future before 
them; that the only opportunity for them 
is to go back to Africa, The negro, he 
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declares, is in a far worse condition in 
many States than when he was a slave, 
because he is not protected. 


“He is Jim Crow-carred, burned, hung, 
shot, disfranchised, robbed on the highways, 
and now when the nine o’clock bell rings he 
must not be seen on the Tampa streets in 
Florida; and the same condition of things 
will soon be all over the country. The City 
Council of Atlanta is discussing it to-day.” 


He declares that negroes are now more 
fearful of the white race than they were 
in slavery. A mass meeting was held 
in Atlanta lately to protest against the 
discrimination made by street-cars on the 
ground of color, and when a resolution 
was passed that twenty men be appointed 
to draft resolutions of protest and ad- 
vise the people to keep off street cars, 
the chairman could not make up a com- 
mittee because the negroes were afraid 
to let the white people see their names in 
print. A colored man, says the Bishop, 
must speak in a convention to please the 
white people, particularly if he be a pol- 
itician or a school teacher. This is the 
way. he addresses his brother editor: 


“T have come to the conclusion that this 
generation of black scullions will never be 
anything while the world stands, and as long 
as we have such papers as yours we are bound 
to be nothing. If we have not got the poor- 
est, the most stupid, the most ignorant and 
the most cowardly class of leaders that ever 
a race was cursed with, I do not know where 
you will find them. They ought to be taken 
out and hanged to the first tree that can be 
found. The dirty devils would be better off 
hung than thousands of their foolish victims; 
for every man who opposes African emigra- 
tion is particeps criminis in taking the life of 
the innocent and weak. oD saysathey 
ought to be hanged by the neck, as they are as 
guilty as the men who do it. The op- 
posers of African emigration, or emigration 
somewhere, are made up of the lowest, the 
most contemptible and ignorant set of negroes 
that ever breathed a breath of life. f 
Such so-called men would be a disgrace in hell. 
Talk about dying in Africa! My God! can 
we die any faster than we are being murdered 
here? . To remain here in the face of 
discrimination, disfranchisement and all that 
is cruel and low, makes us monumental fools 
ane stamps its advocates with ‘ monumental 
fo Vi ”» 


This is the kind of talk which comes 
from a man who is almost worshiped 
by a large class of Southern negroes. 
They regard him as very nearly an in- 
spired prophet, as a Moses to lead them 
out of bondage. But he is, like his ad- 
mirers, a survival of the period of noisy 
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ignorance that is passing away. He is 
the man who delights in being called 
“His Grace” and ‘“ His Lordship,” and 
prints such addresses to him in his own 
paper. We are glad to say that his fol- 
lowing is not among the educated and 
intelligent colored people. Tho a man 
of great positiveness and no little rude 
strength, his ideas are not supported by 
any considerable class of the negro lead- 
ers in this country, who know well 
enough that the proposition to send the 
negroes out of their native land, where 
they have as much right as anybody, 
and where their ancestors have lived as 
long as most of the rest of us, is “ mon- 
umental folly.” We _ respect Bishop 
Turner’s sincerity, but neither his judg- 
ment nor his rhetoric. If what he says 
of his race and his people were true, it 
would go far to justify the discrimina- 
tion against them of which he com- 
plains. Weare not surprised when Gov- 
ernor Candler, of Georgia, calls those 
who would give negroes an equal suf- 
frage a “ breed of fanatics,’ or when Dr. 
Barringer, of Virginia, scientifically 
reads the negro out of human society, 
or when Senator Tillman calls them 
“black. savages,” and defends lynching ; 
but it is not to be expected or endured 
that a negro bishop should call his peo- 
ple “black scullions,’ and declare that 
their leaders “ ought to be hanged to the 
first tree.” It is time that he should be 


retired. 
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The Cruel Mob. 


FORTY-SEVEN people have been shot in 
the course of the riots attending the St. 
Louis street-car strikes. That is as 
many as the casualties in a considerable 
battle. 
prevails in St. Louis. 

On Sunday a young working woman 
got on acar to ride. As she got out she 
was attacked by a crowd of rioters. One 
man struck her in the face, another pulled 
off her hat, another her shirt waist, and 
they continued their assault till every 
stitch of her clothing was torn off ex- 
cept her shoes, and she fled into a cellar 
for safety. Another woman was _ at- 
tacked in this same way, but she es- 
caped into a house, and when the mob 
assaulted the house with stones the oc- 


We may say that a state of war. 
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cupant had the good sense to use his pis- 
tol so freely that the mob fled. Ina res- 
idence portion of the city forty feet of 
the car-track was blown up with dyna- 
mite, breaking the cable. The authori- 
ties, with all their new force of con- 
stable-soldiers, seem unable to secure pro- 
tection for those employed, or for those 
who wish to ride from one place to an- 
other. 

This is anarchy, and the authorities 
do not seem to know how to deal with 
it. They may learn to their cost. With 
such an enemy to society there is no use 
in gentle measures. Throwing grass 
will not stop it. The police and their as- 
sistants carry pistols or rifles, and the 
streets should be cleared, if necessary, by 
platoon fire. A mob that blows up the 
streets, that murders, that strips women 
naked, deserves no mercy. This is not 
a question of a strike, which is quite al- 
lowable, but of a mob, of a riot. Public 
sentiment will go with the authorities that 
put down a riot. A strike fails when it 
loses public sympathy, and it loses public 
sympathy when it kills. There is a tre- 
mendous danger to society in such scenes 
as are exhibited in St. Louis. That city 
has a duty, not only to itself, but to the 
country, which does not want such scenes 
repeated elsewhere. We call on the 
Mayor and the police authorities of St. 
Louis, and, if necessary, on the Governor 
of Missouri. to see to it that this horrible 
condition of things is summarily ended, 
even if it means the death of as many 
men in one mob as have already been 
killed one by one in the course of these 


troubles. 
ae 


The Crisis in China. 


THE situation in China has suddenly 
grown very serious. The most patent 
fact, and the one on which the whole 
development appears to rest is the insur- 
rection of the “ Boxers.” Underlying 
that, however, is one of still greater mo- 
ment. In truth, the integrity of the Em- 
pire is at stake, and not only that but the 
future of. the Chinese people... The 
“ Boxers’ themselves will be forced to 
yield, as all similar organizations have 
been compelled to. The important ques- 
tion is, What will be the power to sup- 
press them, and what will be involved in 
their suppression? 
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The* “Boxers” or’ “Righteousness 
and Peace Fist Society,’ as they have 
been called, represent the periodical re- 
volt of Chinese conservatism against the 
influx of foreign influence and foreign 
methods. They originated with the 
people of the Western provinces, largely 
in Shantung, who looked aghast as they 
saw foreigners coming in and taking by 
force what they considered their own 
patrimony. Murmurings grew on every 
hand. This came to the knowledge of 
the Manchu leaders, already wondering 
how they were to hold their own against 
the twenty millions of young Chinese 
who during the brief reform adminis- 
tration had acquired a taste of Western 
life with its opportunities and ambitions. 
It was not sufficient to gain control of 
the Government, replace the aggressive 
Emperor by the reactionary Empress 
Dowager, secure the dismissal and flight 
of the reform leaders and hold the ma- 
chinery in their hands. The poison of 
reform had spread all over the country, 
and was constantly being instilled into 
the people in numberless ways. The 
only effective method was to expel the 
foreign element, eradicate it altogether. 
Hence they looked with favor upon the 
new movement; encouraged it secretly, 
guarded it from interference, without 
however patronizing it openly. When 
the movement became so strong in Shan- 


tung that the German authorities threat-_ 


ened to interfere, it was transferred 
west and north, and appeared in Pe-chi- 
li, the province of Peking. 

There must have been shrewd leaders 
among the insurgents. They took spe- 
cial pains, for the most part, to avoid 
open collision with European Govern- 
ments. The foreigners themselves, 
while aimed at, were reached by the pe- 
culiarly Chinese method of indirection. 
Their persons, with one exception, were 
not touched. It was their followers that 
felt the blow. Missionaries were left 
in safety, but native Christians were 
butchered. The movement grew, and the 
crowd became more open in its manifes- 
tations. The men drilled in the very 
squares of Peking, and not a word was 
spoken from the Palace to hinder. In 
the provinces a quasi effort was made to 
suppress them, but with the order for 
suppression went a private order to the 
Governor to be patient with the people, 
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whose intention was not evil, even if 
some of their actions could not be ap- 
proved. At first the foreign embassies 
contented themselves with protests. To 
these there came the usual form of Orien- 
tal assent, and the usual attendant Orien- 
tal delay. As Peking, however, was 
threatened, and the possibility appeared 
of danger to the embassies, the demands 
became more urgent. Ships of war gath- 
ered at Tientsin,and marines were landed 
and, despite the protests of the Tsungli 
Yamen, transported to the capital. 

So far there is nothing essentially dif- 
ferent from what has happened more 
than once before. A temporary disturb- 
ance, with some loss of property, per- 
haps of life, vigorous action by the em- 
bassies, and then all going back to its 
old condition. It is scarcely surprising 
that the diplomats make light of it, af- 
firming that it is not serious, but will 
soon be settled. So it may be, but it will 
depend very much upon the attitude taken 
by two powers, England and the United 
States. They have, or may have, the con- 
trol of the situation, complicated as it is. 

There are several elements to be taken 
into consideration. There are in China 
the two opposing parties, one fighting 
for its life, the other watching for the 
chance of a new life. Outside, yet look- 
ing in with deep concern, is a powerful 
party in Japan, bitter at the disappoint- 
ments endured at the hand of Europe; 
ready, if possible, to ally itself with 
China, and carry the banner of the Yel- 
low Race against the White Race. There 
is Russia, with her grip already fastened 
on Korea, by control of the straits, and 
watching the opportunity, while England 
is busy elsewhere, to foreclose her mort- 
gage, not only on Manchuria, but on 
all China north of the Yellow River. 
Germany, too, looks on from Kiao-chau, 
over the rich mineral fields that lie be- 
tween the Yellow River and the Yangtse. 
France is not deeply concerned except 
to do Russia service. England and 
America alone seek no territory for 
themselves. Do they care enough for 
the principle of the integrity of the Em- 
pire to plant obstruction in the way of 
the others? Suppose they do care, it is 
a serious question whether they can ac- 
complish it. 3 

Russia has 14,000 troops at Port Ar- 
thur within reach of Tientsin by rail, 
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and thousands more within a few days’ 
call. She has a fleet of nine vessels at 
Tientsin, and the fleet carries an army 
of 11,000, larger than all the other forces 
together. Were she to take the initia- 
tive, it would be impracticable for them 
to oppose her. Should she do so, it 
would be to throw down the gauntlet 
to Japan and to give both England and 
the United States notice that she cares 
nothing for either, but is ready to meet 
both. That Japan would take up the 
gauntlet, had she the slightest encourage- 
ment of assistance, is unquestioned. 
When Russia secured her hold at 
Masampho harbor, and more important 
still, the pledge of the neutralization of 
Kaje-do Island, Japan turned to Eng- 
land. England was straining every nerve 
in South Africa and could do nothing. 
Japan accepted the snub—for the time 
being. The Transvaal war is almost 
over. Russia sees that now is her chance. 
There is no one to hinder. Why should 
she not go up and possess the land?. It 
rests largely with the United States 
‘whether she does or not; whether those 
great provinces remain open to the in- 
fluences that have been permeating them 
despite the retrogade Manchus, or abide 
under the pall that rests on the Caucasus, 
Turkestan, wherever Russian rule holds 
sway. We have announced our demand 
for the “open door.’ Does that mean 
only for manufactures, or for ideas as 
well? If America gives fair warning, 
sharp and clear, as in the Venezuela 
case, Russia will pause. It is more 
than our trade that is at stake; it is the 
great cause of liberty of thought, of free- 
dom of development. 


7 
British South Africa. 


WirtH the Orange Free State formally 
annexed as a Crown Colony of the Brit- 
ish Empire, Johannesburg surrendered, 
Pretoria deserted by the Boers and at the 
mercy of Lord Roberts, the result of the 
war is practically secured. It does not, 
however, by any means follow that there 
may not be still a long contest with need 
for the full force at the disposal of the 
British generals. The Boers, something 
like the Filipinos, have a faculty of re- 
appearing, and the presence of President 
Steyn in the vicinity of Kroonstad, and of 
a considerable force at Heilbron, indicates 
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that the vigor which characterized the 
opening of the contest has not been en- 
tirely lost. The Boer generals, too, seem 
to have infused new spirit into their men, 
demoralized for the moment by the unex- 
pected advance of the British. They have 
still large resources at their command. 
Guns, ammunition and stores have been 
removed and concentrated in the rough 
mountain country to the northeast, and 
there they can, if they will, hold their own 
for some time to come. Whether they 
will or not probably depends somewhat 
upon the course of events among the Afri- 
kanders of Cape Colony and the English 
Government in the new colony. 

The Afrikanders are apparently even 
more dismayed than the Boers. They 
seem to have thought that they were by 
no means an essential part of the move- 
ment; that the Boer armies would more 
than hold their own, and that they them- 
selves could keep quiet until all danger 
from insurrection was over and then step 
in and reap the fruits of the sacrifices of 
their brethren in the north. The appeals 
for support by Presidents Kruger and 
Steyn and their associates met with only 
half-hearted response. British skill and 
valor exceeded their anticipations, and 
now they find themselves facing the abso- 
lute tailure of their hopes. There is some- 
thing almost amusing in the resolutions 
passed by the People’s Congress at Graaf 
Reinet protesting against the annexation 
of the Free State and laying all the blame 
for the downfall of their hopes at the door 
of the British Cabinet. They ask, “Can 
we take the English hand that perhaps is 
stained with the blood of my brother? ”’ 
The answer should have been given when 
the “brother ” needed their support. To 
ask it now, when all that can be secured is 
a longer period of delay, is childish. 

All this, however, makes the course of 
the British Government more difficult, 
and there will be need of a stafesmanship 
as wise as the generalship of Lord Rob- 
erts. The yelping of the Cape Colony 
Afrikanders can well be disregarded if 
the Free State and Transvaal Boers can 
be made to feel that English rule is to be, 
not a despotism, but a guarantee of more 
perfect individual rights and a_ wider 
prosperity than they have had before. 
That this will be evident in time we have 
no doubt. The history of every British 
colony during the past century is witness 
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to the benefit that English government 
under its later development insures. The 
problem is no more perplexing than that 
presented in Canada, where to race hostil- 
ity was added bitter religious antago- 
nisin. If success has been attained in the 
one case it may be expected in the other. 

The essentials of success are, a clear, 
positive policy on the part of the British 
Government, carried out by men of ex- 
perience, broad views and high aims.’ The 
former is assured by the speeches of Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Rosebery in England. 
Lord Salisbury has been regarded by 
some as harsh in the announcement of his 
program. Victory is always harsh, but 
when looked at carefully there is nothing 
to discourage in his forecast. There will 
be no independence of the former type, 
‘such as would permit a renewal of the 
strife, but the great principles of local 
self-government, out of -which have 
grown such empires as those of Australia 
and Canada, are fully recognized. There 
will be no Dutch South Africa, but there 
will be a South Africa, prosperous and 
strong, British in name, yet more thor- 
oughly localand self-developing inits char- 
acter than any colony that has ever grown 
up under other than English auspices. To 
secure this much patience and tact as well 
as skill.will be needed. The choice of 
Governor-General for the new colonies 
has not yet been made, but there seems to 
be every probability that Sir Alfred Mil- 
ner will have the honor and its attendant 
responsibility. He has the prestige of 
success in everything he has taken in 
hand. He has won many friends by his 
cordial esteem for the men who have 
risked their all in battle, and for the lead- 
ers who have at heavy personal cost 
stemmed the tide against them in Cape 
Colony. In Egypt he has had to deal 
with the rehabilitation of a country devas- 
tated by war and oppression, under cir- 
cumstances in some respects more per- 
plexing than those that face him now. 
Should he be selected he will have an op- 
portunity such as comes to few men. 
Upon him to a great degree will rest the 
future of South Africa. 
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The address of Professor 
Henry P. Bowditch before 
the Congress of American 
Physicians and Surgeons at Washington 


Intensive 
Education 
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the other day on the Medical School of 
the Future not merely indicates what 
is the plan that will be adopted for the 
Medical School connected with Harvard 
University, but it opens some sugges- 
tions on education that are valuable for 
the pedagogics of other than medical 
schools. We do not now dwell on the 
importance of object lessons and the lab- 
oratory method as compared with in- 
struction by text book and lecture, for 
these have been often discussed. It is 
enough to say that Professor Bowditch 
somewhat fears that the laboratory 
method will be so much overdone as to 
leave too little room for the lectures or 
the study of the text book, out of which 
the great mass of information must be 
gained. What we are especially inter- 
ested in is his plea for what we may call 
intensive or concentrated study. Thus 
he would have medical students give the 
first half year wholly to anatomy, the 
second wholly to physiology, and the first 
half of the second year wholly to pa- 


thology. This has been tried, and thus 
far has proved a success. Says the pro- 
fessor: 


“ The result seems to have justified the opin- 

ion of its advocates that the work of the stu- 
dent would be made easier by concentrating 
his thoughts upon one subject, instead of dis- 
sipating his attention upon many subjects.” 
If this is true in professional education, 
as it is in the work of mature life, is it 
not worth considering whether it is not 
true also in the lower education? It is 
generally known that a study to which is 
given one hour of recitation a week is 
practically worthless; but is it not true 
that three or four different studies a day 
prevent concentration and break up the 
interest of the student? The science of 
education has not reached its final con- 
clusion, notwithstanding all the psy- 
chology lately put into it, and we are not 
sure that children will not learn more by 
taking only one study at a time. 


& 


The correct principle 
has been very admi- 
rably laid down within 
a few weeks by Lord Salisbury and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in reference 
to the proper relation of missionaries to 
a  semi-civilized government. The 
French Catholic missionaries in China, 
bishops and priests, claim and are al- 
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lowed the authority of a magistrate or 
mandarin. If of a higher rank than 
the mandarin they sit in judgment in 
the case of a convert who is accused or 
who is a party to a suit with a heathen; 
or if of equal rank the ecclesiastic sits 
with the magistrate and practically con- 
trols the decision. It is generally be- 
lieved that the favoritism thus allowed is 
the cause of very much of the prejudice 
among the Chinese against Christians 
and especially against Catholic Chris- 
tians, and even of the Boxer outbreak. 
The bishops assume the state of a high 
officer and travel with all the splendor of 
mandarins of high rank. An English 
missionary wrote to the British Legation 
at Peking asking whether it would be 
well for Protestant missionaries to claim 
the rights and privileges extended to 
their Roman Catholic colleagues. He 
referred it to the Foreign Office in Lon- 
don, and Lord Salisbury referred it for 
advice to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Archbishop decided that as a mat- 
ter of principle and of policy it is unde- 
sirable that Protestant missionaries in 
China should claim the privileges allowed 
by imperial edict to members of the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy, and this is ap- 
proved by the Anglican bishops in China ; 
and Lord Salisbury replies that Her 
Majesty’s Government concurs in this 
opinion, and that no further action 
should be taken with a view to obtaining 
for British Protestant missionaries the 
privileges conferred on the Roman Cath- 


olic clergy. 
a 


....We do not see that our authorities 
could have done anything else than to 
follow the law in the case of the two 
Irish convicts, James Fitzharris, nick- 
named “ Joe the Goat,”’ and Joseph Mul- 
let, who were pardoned before the ex- 
piration of their terms of imprisonment. 
It will be remembered that they were 
condemned for fifteen years for complic- 
ity in the murder of Lord Frederick Cav- 
endish and Mr. Burke in Phcenix Park, 
Dublin. This was not a political crime. 
There was in it no rebellion, no pretense 
of outbreak of war, but simply an atro- 
cious assassination such as decent Irish- 
men condemned and such as is approved 
only by outlaws of the Clan-na-Gael 
type. We are not amazed that those 
whose’ business is conspiracy should del- 
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uge the Commissioners of Immigration 
with protests, as if these two men were 
patriots suffering for liberty. 

& 


....We are heartily glad that .by an 
overwhelming vote the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference refused to adopt the re- 
port of its temperance committee con- 
demning President McKinley personally 
for his failure to suppress the canteen. 
It was quite too much a political attempt, 
in the interest of the Prohibition party, 
of which the chairman of that commit- 
tee is the most active member. The Con- 
ference recognized the purpose, and it 
had a glimpse of the truth that it is not 
the province of a religious body to give 
an authoritative judgment on a legal 
question, such as the proper interpreta- 
tion of the anti-canteen law. 

& 


....90 many false stories come from 
Rome that we shall suspend belief of the 
last, that at' an audience given to the 
Archbishops of St. Louis and New Or- 
leans the Pope remarked that Archbishop 
Ireland’s letter to the Duke of Norfolk 
ought never to have been written, and 
that there was a deplorable laxity of disci- 
pline in the United States which tended 
to reduce the Catholic Church here to a 
rabble like the heretical Churches of Eng- 
land. Had he said it the evidence would 
have been strong that he was losing his 


mind. 
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....Manila papers tell us of the devel- 
opment of the public school system in that 
city. In March the average daily attend- 
ance was five thousand, the highest mark 
yet reached. The prejudices have greatly 
diminished, as the progress made by the 
pupils has surprised their parents. A 
great difficulty is the securing of decent 
buildings, with playgrounds, which have 
never hitherto been thought of. 

we 


.... Lhe astronomers are now busy de- 
veloping their photographs of the 
eclipse, and have nothing particular as - 
yet to tell. The green coronium line of 
the spectrum was seen. We do not be- 
lieve that any intra-Mercurial planet was 
caught. Nothing very startling is to be 
expected, and it will take time and pa- 
tience to compare observations and 


_reach results, 
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INSURANCE. 


The Mayor of Scranton. 


Ir seems reasonable, does it not, that 
the underwriters, being the persons first 
and most interested in fire departments, 
should bear the expense of supporting 
those departments? So many people have 
said, and so said the Mayor of Scranton, 
Pa., not very long ago. He told the Com- 
mon.Council that the local department 
had been in a dangerously inadequate 
condition, so that there were threats 
‘that insurance rates would be raised to 
a ruinous figure,’ but that things have 
been put into better shape and the rise has 
been averted; but also that the cost of 
_ support of this department is drawn from 
the general tax rate, and this seems mani- 
festly unjust, “ while the insurance com- 
panies receive and enjoy the profits.” So 
some scheme should be devised for tax- 
ing them “to assist in the annual ex- 
pense,’ etc. 

So thinks the Mayor of Scranton. The 
reasoning would be sound if the premises 
were sound. If the underwriters were 
first end chiefly interested, they might 
properly be asked to support firemen, just 
as they do support the insurance patrol. 
But insurance premiums are a means of 
collecting a tax. Double the fire waste or 
halve it, and in either case the underwrit- 
ers would have neither concern nor inter- 
est, in their capacity as underwriters, pro- 
vided the premiums bore the just relation 
to the change. But the most marked ab- 
surdity is that people want the underwrit- 
ers to pay twice over—in lower rates be- 
cause of diminished hazard and also for 
tne conditions which diminish the haz- 
ard: in effect, it is as if a manufacturer 
asied a reduction in rate because he had 
procured a portable extinguisher and 
then sent the bill for the extinguisher to 
the companies. Is this a forced compari- 
son? Let us ask the Mayor of Scranton, 
whose own statement to his Common 
Council boils down to this: 

1. Our local fire department was 
“wholly inadequate.” 

2. The companies were about to raise 
rates ‘to a ruinous extent.” 

3. You spent $9,000, and “ placed the 
department in first-class condition as far 
as you could,” 
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4. The rates will not be raised—.e., 4 
concession has been made. 

5. Now let the companies “assist in 
the annual expense of maintaining the 
fire department and keeping up the high 
efficiency about which they have so much 
to say.” 

& 


An Opportunity. 


THE insurance laws of Indiana (says 
Attorney-General Taylor of that State) 
fill a hundred pages of the statutes. They 
regulate the organization, taxation and 
operation of the companies. They de- 
fine the method of payment of losses and 
provide forthe security and protection 
of the insured. Yet there is not a page 
of the statutes devoted to the preven- 
tion of fires; there is nothing in the 
statutes that locks the stable door before 
the horse is stolen. 

It is entirely easy to believe this a cor- 
rect statement, for even the subject of 
investigating the causes of fires is the 
rarest topic of legislation; yet, plainly 
the first step in providing a remedy for 
an evil is to discover its causes. Does it 
seem too cynical, or too extravagant, to 
say that this contrast of great excess in 
one direction and great lack in another 
indicates that insurance, not fire, is re- 
garded, at State capitals, as the public 
enemy? The average legislator de- 
sires popularity. He would have his 
name in the papers and in men’s mouths; 
he would be counted a “ rising” man; 
he would be a power at political conven- 
tions, and sure of re-election and the next 
steps higher. So he poses as champion 
and guardian, and thinks he sees a giant 
looming against the sky; it is really an 
honest wind mill, performing a public 
service, but he imagines it the dreadful 
monster, Monopoly. So he goes tilt at 
underwriting with bills to hedge it by 
“shall” and “shall not.” ‘He would 
write its contracts; enlarge its right to 
be sued and confine its right to defend; 
shut it from information, under guise of 
forbidding compacts; impede and re- 
press it in every way; and, above all, 
keep down its strength by taxation. 

This he would do because it is dan- 


gerous, and might devour people if not 
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chained. Yet it never seems to this ar- 
dent seeker for popularity and service 
that there is a field all neglected and a 
real public enemy all unfettered. 


a 
The Same. 


Tue American Legion of Honor is 
now in the present and serious trouble 
of dealing with a doubled assessment, 
made payable on or before the close of 
May, and the May issue of its official 
organ is chiefly occupied in setting forth 
the situation and trying to explain the 
necessity of the doubled assessment. 
People who have followed the news of 
the day (so this explanation says) have 
realized that this country has had the 
greatest death rate in its recent history, 
and la grippe and pneumonia are named 
especially. The Legion liabilities have 
been outrunning receipts. Deaths in the 
first quarter of 1900 called for $437,- 
ooo, and receipts fell short of this by 
$114,000, or just one full assessment. 
But April, as far as reported, calls for 
$40,000 more than half the receipts of 
the quarter, and the difficulty, as usual 
in such cases, is that it is perfectly easy 
to give an intelligible and correct ex- 
planation of the emergency, but quite im- 
possible to give a satisfactory one—that 
is, one which is acceptable .and pleasant. 
The Legion is twenty-one years old. It 
reached its full tide in 1890, with 62,- 
574. members; then the membership 
dropped several thousands annually, 
thus: at the end of 1895, 53,210; 18096, 
36,028 ; 1897, 21,315 ; 1898, 19,119; 1899, 
16,894. Cohesion naturally changes into 
a repulsive force, and works with ac- 
celerative effect. 

We have pointed this out so many 
times, and with no other feeling than 
one of sadness. Life insurance at under 
cost and supposed to be cheap is an at- 
tractive delusion for a while; but when 
the discovery comes, as it inevitably does 
come, the process reverses. Distrust in- 
creases distrust; the fear of staying in 
too long impels the most vigorous to go 
first; each member hesitates to stay, be- 
cause he doubts whether others will; 
and so on. It is a natural, irresistible 
working out from beginning to end. 
Life insurance, carried through, is a proc- 
ess of getting the money, not the easy 
one of making promises. 
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Insurance of Infants. 


Attempts to prohibit the insuring of 
children have been made in a number of 
States, but not successfully except in 
Colorado. The plea is always that there 
can be no insurable interest in the life of 
a child and that insurance leads to mur- 
der. Some amiable but fanatical persons 
—notably Rev. Benjamin Waugh, of the 
Cruelty Prevention Society, reinforced 
by a few dignitaries of the Church—have 
led a crusade-in Great Britain against 
child insurance, reiterating statements 
which would be frightful indeed if sus- 
tained by any evidence. But Mr. Waugh 
never produced any. WHe asserted that 
child murder for insurance money was 
frequent, and he “ knew ” it to be so, and 
Punch printed some dreadful verses pur- 
porting to be “little Bobby’s” artless 
story of the money to come ‘ when little 
Sarah’s dead;” but none of the denounc- 
ers ever made their charges specific. It 
seems strange that any intelligent person 
can fail to see that such charges are self- 
destructive by proving too much. It is 
asserted that young children are de- 
stroyed for the insurance on them and 
are insured for that purpose; also that 
this is done on a large scale. But if in- 
surance companies are thus defrauded 
they must either conspire against them- 
selves or be so helpless as to be unable to 
either perceive the danger or guard 
against it. Is not this preposterous. 

On the contrary, whoever looks for the 
facts discovers that the companies are 
quite aware of the possible moral hazard 
and have amply provided against it. 
Moreover, insurance of young children, 
as practiced, conserves instead of de- 
stroying them. The experience of the 
Industrials proves this, the mortality 
among insured children of the age of ten 
and under being somewhat less than 
among the entire mass of children in 
cities and even in the whole country. 
There is no occasion for surprise in this; 
on the contrary, it is just what should 
naturally be expected. For the parents 
who insure their children are among the 
temperate, thrifty and decent, whose chil- 
dren experience more favorable condi- 
tions than among the idle and intemper- 
ate. It was never claimed that the life of 
a child has a money value; but its sick- 
ness and death are a cause of expense, 
which insufance may properly cover, 
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Canada’s Preferential Tariff. 


Tue preferential reduction of the 
Canadian tariff duties in favor of Great 
Britain will be increased on July Ist to 
33 1-3 per cent.; but it is not probable 
that this change will check the remark- 
able growth of imports into Canada from 
the United States. The first preferen- 
tial reduction, 12% per cent., was made 
in April, 1897. A little more than a year 
later, on July Ist, 1898, the preferential 
discount was increased’ to 25 per cent., 
and the rates so fixed have remained in 
force nearly two years. ‘That is to say, 
the duties on goods imported from 
Great Britain have been only three-quar- 
ters of the duties collected on similar 
dutiable goods imported from this coun- 
try; and after July Ist only two-thirds 
of the rates imposed upon our products 
will be paid on English merchandise. 
The official reports of the Dominion Goy- 
ernment show that the imports for the 
_last seven years have been as follows: 


From Great Per cent. From the Per cent. 

Britain. of total. United States, of total. 
1893.. $42,529,340 36.9 $52,339,796. 45.4 
1834... 37,035,963 34 0 50,746,091 46.5 
1895.. 31,059,332 30.8 _ 50,179,004 50.0 
1896.. 32,824,505 aT 535295390 50.8 
1897.. 29,401,188 27.6 573023342 53-5 
1898.. 32,043,461 25.4 74,824,923 59.2 
1899.. 36,931,323 24.8 88,467,173 59.2 


It will be noticed that the growth of our 
exports to Canada has been very large 
since 1897, the year in which the prefer- 
ence in favor of Great Britain was 
eranted, and that the additions have 
been so large during the last two years 
that one might almost believe that the 
effect of the preferential reduction had 
been to stimulate, rather than to check, 
imports from the United States. In 1880 
Great Britain’s share was 48 per cent., 
and our own only 4o per cent. of the 
total; since that year the imports from all 
sources have risen from $70,000,000. to 
$149,346,000, and Great Britain’s share 
has fallen to less than 25 per cent., while 
our own has been,increased to nearly 60 
per cent., or from $28,000,000 to $88,- 
467,000. In spite of all concessions in 
favor of imports from the mother coun- 
try, Canada will continue to look to the 
United States for a large proportion of 
her imports. Our factories and sup- 
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plies are near at hand; orders can be 
placed quickly and filled promptly; the 
goods can be transported and delivered 
in a short time; and, as English authori- 
ties admit, our manufacturers are more 
in touch than those of Great Britain with 
the requirements and predilections of the 
Canadian people. 


THE bank deposits of Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming have more than 


doubled since 1894, rising from $15,600,- . 


000 to $33,330,000. 


....oince the duty on tea was im- 
posed, in the summer of 1898, the tax 
collected has amounted to nearly $11,- 
000,000. The duties were $7,223,820 
in the calendar year 1899, and nearly 
$2,000,000 in the first quarter of 1900. 


....The holders of more than a ma- 
jority of certain bonds and other ob- 
ligations of the Canda Cattle Car Com- 
pany, Hicks Stock Car Company and 
Consolidated Cattle Car Company, 
have appointed Thomas Carmichael, 
William Nelson Cromwell and E. W. 
Clark, Jr., a Reorganization Committee 
under a recent agreement, to which all 
holders of these securities are invited to 
become parties by depositing them with 
the First National Bank of this city, No. 
2 Wall Street, on or before the 30th inst. 
Copies of the agreement may be obtained 
there and at the office of the committee, 
No. 27 Pine Street. 


....Lhe sixty-second annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the National 
Bank of Commerce was held a few days 
ago, Levi P. Morton presiding. The cash- 
ier’s report showed that the consolidation 
of the National Union Bank with the 
National Bank of Commerce had in- 
creased the latter’s net assets by more 
than $8,200,000; and the bank’s deposits 
are larger by $25,585,000 than they were 
one year ago. More than 1,000 deposit 
accounts were transferred to it from the 
National Union. The official report of 
this meeting, including the full statement 
of the bank’s affairs that was submitted 
by President Hendrix and Cashier Du- 
vall, has been published by the bank in a 
handsome pamphlet that is a model for 
publications of this kind, 
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Survey of the World. 


It was the purpose of 
the Arbitration Confer- 
ence at Mohonk Lake 
last week to consider what should be 
the next step to be taken by the friends 
of peace, following the formulation of the 
Peace Treaty of The Hague. A large 
and representative body of men met 
under circumstances that evoked both 
discouragement and hope. A consider- 
able number of the members were vio- 
lently opposed to the war with Spain 
and in the Philippines, and were equal- 
ly indignant at the course of Great Brit- 
ain in South Africa. While the discus- 
sion of these wars was interdicted, they 
found ways to make their views known 
in such a way as to evoke appreciative 
applause. Yet the predominant feeling 
was that of exultation at the magnificent 
result of the Peace Conference at The 
Hague. At the first session during the 
three days’ meeting Mr. Holls, Secretary 
of the American delegation, gave a full 
and graphic account of the Peace Confer- 
ence, and showed what it had accom- 
plished. Mr. Holls will soon publish a 
book on the subject. After many ad- 
dresses and much discussion the Mohonk 
Conference adopted a Declaration ex- 
pressing its satisfaction that 26 nations 
have ratified the treaty constituting an in- 
ternational court, this country being the 
first to do so; also that this great tri- 
bunal will in a few weeks be permanent- 
ly organized and ready to do the work 
assigned to it. This wonderful achieve- 
ment of the past year, it continues, im- 
peratively settles the next step which the 
friends of peace should take—namely, 
to induce this Government to enter into 
separate treaties with all other Powers, 


The Arbitration 
Conference 


under which all such difficulties with 
them as cannot be settled by the usual 
diplomatic negotiations shall be referred 
to the international tribunal at The 
Hague. The reference of disputes to 
that tribunal is, under the provision of 
the treaty, now only permissive. This 
was as much as that Conference could 
well devise and recommend. What is 
now permissive should, as far as this 
country is concerned, be made obligatory. 
This can be accomplished by new and 
brief treaties with the other Powers, 
under the terms of which all disputes 
which may arise, of whatever nature, not 
settled by ordinary diplomatic methods, 
shall be referred for final decision to this 
permanent court of the nations. To this 
desired end the Conference petitions the 
President of the United States that he 
enter into negotiations with other Powers 
for such treaties; and it further appeals 
to the people of the United States that 
they create such a public opinion that 
such treaties shall be promptly ratified 
by the Senate of the United States. To 
the end that such a public opinion in fa- 
vor of peace and arbitration may be at- 
tained, the Conference further recom- 
mends that public meetings be held for 
this purpose in the larger and smaller 
centers of population, and it especially 
urges that the blessings of peace, rather 
than the glories of war, be emphasized 
in our common and higher schools; and it 
particularly requests that teachers of re- 
ligion shall in their ministrations, and es- 
pecially at the Christmas season, urge 
upon their people the obligation to use 
all influence in their power to bring to 


. the earth the rule of that spirit of peace 


and charity which sees in every race or 
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nation brothers for whose welfare this 
nation has a duty as well as for its own. 
a 


The closing days of the 
session of Congress were 
marked by bitter partisan 
debate in the Senate and a sharp dis- 
agreement of the two Houses on ques- 
tions of very little importance. The con- 
troversy about the price to be paid for 
battle ship armor plates was settled by 
leaving the whole matter to the discre- 
tion of Secretary Long, who was author- 
ized to set up an armor mill for the Gov- 
ernment, at a cost of $4,000,000, if he 
should be unable to buy plates at reason- 
able figures. This question and the 
pending anti-Trust bill suggested much 
partisan discussion. Mr. Pettigrew in 
the Senate asserted that Mr. Cramp, the 
shipbuilder, had told him that the 
Cramps gave $400,000 to the Republican 
campaign fund in 1892, with the under- 
standing that they should be repaid by 
orders for battle ships. Mr. Hanna, who 
showed unexpected facility in debate, and 
Mr. Carter declared that there was no 
truth in this story. Mr. Pettigrew re- 
viewed the history of Mr. Hanna’s elec- 
tion in the Ohio legislature, and Mr. 
Hanna defended himself with much ve- 
hemence and a liberal use of invective. 
With such political fencing Senators 
amused themselves and beguiled the time 
while conference committees were striv- 
ing to decide whether surveys in the wa- 
ters surrounding our newly acquired is- 
lands should be made by the Treasury 
Department’s Coast Survey or the Navy 
Department’s Hydrographic Office. It 
was a dispute on this point, and on the 
appropriations involved, that prolonged 
the session many hours; but at last a 
compromise was reached, and the session 
was closed at 5 p. m. on the 7th inst. 
There was a joyous celebration in the 
House during the last half-hour, the 
members singing patriotic airs to the 
great delight of crowds in the gallery, 
who joined heartily in “ America,” the 
final number on the program. The 
House anti-Trust bill was referred in the 
Senate to the Judiciary Committee, and 
thus laid aside. The final agreement on 
the Military Academy bill increases the 
number of cadets by 100. Senators will 
appoint go of these, and Io are to be se- 
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lected by the President. General Miles 
takes the rank of Lieutenant-General, 
and Adjutant-General Corbin becomes a 
Major-General. The nomination of 
Hazel to be judge of the District Court 
of Western New-York was confirmed. 
Mr. Morgan reported. in the Senate a 
resolution for the abrogation of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer canal treaty. The appropria- 
tions of the session were $709,729,476, of 
which $131,000,000 was on account of 
the war with Spain and expenses incident 
thereto. The official estimate of the en-. 
tire cost of that war and of operations 
connected with it, up to the end of the 
present month, is $392,000,000. 


se 


The Republicans won a 
compiete victory at the 
election in Oregon, carry- 
ing the State by 8,000 plurality, electing 
members of Congress in both districts, 
and securing in the Legislature a major- 
ity of 22 on joint ballot. They had given 
the highest place in their platform to the 
currency question, saying that the main- 
tenance of the gold standard was the 
most important of all issues. The con- 
vention of the New York Democrats ex- 
cited much interest, owing to the efforts 
of ex-Senator Hill to prevent a reaf- 
firmation of the old silver platform. The 
delegates were instructed to vote for 
Bryan, but Mr. Hill induced the conven- 
tion to adopt the following statement con- 
cerning the currency: “ We favor both 
gold and silver as the standard money of 
the country, each to be maintained at a 
parity with the other in purchasing and 
debt-paying power.” After giving up a 
considerable part of the platform to a 
sharp denunciation of Trusts and “ their 
tools and associates,’ the convention 
elected as two of the delegates at large 
Augustus Van Wyck and _ Richard 
Croker, whose large interest in the New 
York Ice Trust had been disclosed by re- 
cent proceedings in the courts. The 
Democrats of Indiana, Connecticut and 
Missouri in their conventions have in- 
structed their delegates to vote for Bryan. 
In Maryland instructions were withheld, 
but resolutions pointing to Bryan as the 
choice of the party were adopted. In its 
national convention the Socialist Labor 
party nominated for President Joseph F. 
Maloney, a machinist, of Lynn, Mass., 
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and the same party has put up for the 
State of New York a full ticket with 
Charles W. Corrigan, of Syracuse, at the 
head of it. The Gold Democrats of 1896 
will hold a conference at Indianapolis on 
July 25th, and they may decide to put a 
ticket in the field. Their action will de- 
pend upon the character of the platforms 
adopted at Philadelphia and at Kansas 
City. Senator Platt, of New York, still 
longs for the nomination of Governor 
Roosevelt for the Vice-Presidency. He 
permitted the publication on Sunday last 
of an interview in which he asserts that 
the Governor is the strongest and the best 
man for the place; admits that the Gov- 
ernor says he would not accept a nomina- 
tion; and then adds that if the nomina- 
tion should be forced upon him by the 
convention he would have to take it. This 
utterance is regarded with some interest 
in political circles. The Boer envoys 
were received at a mass meeting in 
Omaha last Saturday evening, and Mr. 
Bryan made a long and impassioned ad- 
dress for their cause, predicting that at 
the national election there would be dis- 
closed a majority against “an adminis- 
tration which had failed to carry out the 
wishes of the American people.” 


ad 


St. Louis was in the 
hands of riotous mobs 
throughout last week, 
the police and the sheriff’s posse being 
unable to preserve order, and the Gov- 
ernor still refusing to call out the militia. 
Women who ventured to ride on the 
street cars were subjected to the most 
savage and brutal treatment, men and 
other women tearing their clothing from 
their bodies, beating them, and pursuing 
them as they fled. The strike has brought 
to public notice in this American city 
young women resembling the inhuman 
creatures of their sex whose brutality in 
Paris during the rule of the Communists 
shocked the civilized world. Several of 
them have been arrested, and one tells 
with much gusto the story of her pur- 
suit of a school teacher, whom she and 
WO] Joy Jo poddisjs pey suorueduoo s9y 
ing, as this suffering woman ran from 
door to door, vainly seeking shelter from 
the blows and abuse of her tormentors. 
There have been many cases of this kind, 
and two women have been driven to in- 
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sanity by scenes of such persecution 
which they were obliged to witness. The 
nude and bleeding fugitives have been 
turned from many a door by shopkeep- 
ers and others who feared the vengeance 
of the mob. Governor Stephens per- 
sisted in ignoring the urgent petitions of 
thousands of women who appealed to him 
for the protection which the militia might 
give. On Sunday last, after a week of 
continuous riot, a collision took place be- 
tween a few sheriff’s deputies and a party 
of strikers returning from a picnic. Con- 
flicting reports as to the cause of it are 
published. The strikers attacked a pass- 
ing car, some one threw a brick, a pistol 
was discharged, and then the deputies, 
who are prominent citizens of St. Louis, 
delivered a volley from their repeating 
shotguns, killing three strikers. After 
this affair the Governor again declined to 
call out the militia, explaining that such 
a use of the soldiers would cost the State 
$5,000 a day, and he didn’t know “ where 
the money would come from to pay the 


bill.” 
J 


The educational year 
just now drawing toa 
Glose axwill”) bes ever, 
memorable in the history of St. Louis, 
because of the splendid gift that has been 
made to etiie |W. ashington University. 
Two of the most public- spirited of her 
citizens, Messrs. Samuel J. Cupples and 
Robert S. Brookings, have, in addition 
to other recent benefactions, made over 
to the institution stocks valued at three 
million dollars, and yielding an annual 
income of one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand dollars. This income, which is to 
be a free endowment fund for the devel- 
opment of the institution, at once places 
it in a conspicuous position among the 
universities of the country. Few of them 
have control of so large a fund of this 
kind; which, when wisely used, is prob- 
ably the most to be coveted of all kinds 
of endowments. Founded about fifty 
years ago, with an undenomf{national 
charter, the institution has suffered for 
the past twenty years from a shrinkage 
in income, due to the depreciation of its 
property; nor has it meanwhile received 
endowments to make un for this depre- 
ciation. Two years ago a fresh start was 
made, and over a million dollars were ob- 
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tained for a suitable site and for new and 
commodious buildings, which are now 
in course of erection. Mr. Cupples is an 
active member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, and Mr. Brookings’ 
associations are also with the same or- 
ganization.. The gift has had a most in- 
spiriting effect upon the community. Mr. 
Cupples is an elderly man, who of recent 
years has devoted himself almost entirely 
to the performing of good deeds with 
the immense wealth he has acquired. His 
partner, Mr. Brookings, who is in the 
prime of life and unmarried, is consid- 
ered one of the ablest business nen in the 
Southwest. The Chancellor of the uni- 
versity is Dr. W. S. Chaplin, formerly 
dean of the Lawrence Scientific School 
of Harvard University. Hitherto the 
Shaw School of Botany has been the only 
department of the university with endow- 
ments sufficient to insure it a place 
among the best schools of its kind; but 
now the other undergraduate depart- 
ments will no longer be placed at a dis- 
advantage. 
Td 


The Philippine Com- 
mission landed at Ma- 
nila on June 3d. They 
were welcomed by General McArthur, 
succeeding General Otis, and other 
American officers, also by the members 
of the Filipino Supreme Court, and pri- 
vate individuals. They have as yet is- 
sued no official siatement, but have an- 
nounced that they expect General Mc- 
Arthur to continue to perform the du- 
ties devolving upoiu him until such time 
as in their judgment it will be wise to re- 
place the military by a civil executive, 
making the former merely auxiliary and 
available for the suppression of lawless 
violence, too formidable to be overcome 
by the regular police; as civil officials 
they cannot deal with an armed enemy. 
Their advent has been anxiously watched 
by the Filipinos not merely in Manila, 
but in the neighboring ports. The skir- 
mishing with the rebels still continues. 
Scouting and small engagements are re- 
ported from different places in the Is- 
land of Luzon, also from Panay and Cebu 
islands. The chase of Aguinaldo keeps 
up, and there is another report that he 
has been killed. Some documents were 
captured which gave a clew to his loca- 
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tion, and a party of American troops 
started in pursuit. Just as they were about 
to take rest after a long and fatiguing 
march they learned that he was close 
by and pressing on came upon a party 
of officers. Before, however, they could 
get near enough to capture them they es- 
caped. In the skirmish a prominent of- 
ficer, supposed to be Aguinaldo, was 
shot, but the men succeeded in carrying 
away the body, so that it is impossible 
to tell whether it was he. Subsequently 
General Pio del Pilar, the ablest of the 
Filipino generals, was captured by the 
native police near Manila, and this is 
looked upon by the rebels as a serious 
loss. A secret repository of archives 
and general supplies has also been dis- 
covered in the mountains, so that little by 
little the entire band appears to be losing 
position and coherence. 


& 
Methodist The Methodist ee ea 
Union  Ceneral Conference recently 


held in Atlantic City laid new 
emphasis on the growing spirit of Chris- 
tian unity, in three ways. A committee 
on a new church hymnal was empowered 
to co-operate fully with the other Meth- 
odisms in securing a universal Meth- 
odist hymnal. Methodists already sing 
practically the same hymns, as they all 
believe the same doctrines and have the 
same forms of worship, regardless of dif- 
ferences in polity, and there is no good 
reason that they should not sing from -the 
same book. The Methodist Protestant 
Church has been acting as pace-maker 
for the parent body in ecclesiastical re- 
forms, but now it is not a little embar- 
rassed by the smart gait that heretofore 
slow-moving body has suddenly struck. 
The embarrassment lies in the fact that 
to the uninitiated public equal lay repre- 
sentation in the M. E. General Confer- 
ence sotnds like the whole thing con- 
tended for by the reformers, whereas it is 
only a beginning. The ministry is yet 
dominant in the annual and quarterly 
conferences and local churches. Meth- 
odist Protestantism has yet much to stand 
for. So think the other non-episcopal 
Methodisms. The Primitive Methodists 
sent a plea for union, the spirit of which 
was cordially reciprocated. The union 
of half a million non-episcopal Method- 
ists would be a step toward larger union. 
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The Central West Association of the 
Congregational Churches, located in IIli- 
nois, also sent a communication suggest- 
ing the desirability and feasibility of 
union. Methodist Protestantism in the 
West is somewhat Congregational in its 
tendencies, and something savory may be 
simmering in that quarter. 
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Nationa, Out of the ritual discussion in 
Gharches England is developing the 

much broader question of the 
liberty of national churches. It has be- 
come very evident that the Church of 
England has, as a matter of fact, dropped 
some things identified with its earlier ec- 
clesiastical life and adopted some things 
hitherto unknown. Whatever be the the- 
ory of Church identity, there is the fact. 
Furthermore, this fact is not only recog- 
nized, but approved in the very constitu- 
tion of the Church, in the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles and in the preface to the Prayer 
Book, where the abolishing of certain 
ceremonies and the retaining of others 
are discussed, and the statement is made, 
“ We prescribe to our own people only: 
for we think it convenient that every 
country should use such ceremonies as 
they shall think best.” The Guardian 
with characteristic frankness takes up the 
matter and faces the problem, accepting 
the very principle of Protestantism, the 
right and duty of private judgment. It 
draws a distinction between questions of 
truth and questions of practice, the for- 
mer resting on God’s authority, the latter 
on man’s free judgment; but it evidently 
finds it difficult to draw the line between 
the two. The practical application will 
appear in a round-table conference called 
by the Bishop of London for the consid- 
eration of the recent decisions of the 
Archbishops as to incense and the reser- 
vation of the sacrament and other mat- 
ters. As the high ritualists, under the 
lead of Lord Halifax and the liberals un- 
der Prebendary Webb-Peploe are to 
share in it, its results will be watched for 
with interest. Meanwhile the ultra rit- 
ualists are coming more and more to look 
to disestablishment as the only sure way 
of doing as they please, and the non-con- 
formists look on well assured that out of 
the whole discussion will come.a much 
better condition for all. It is undoubt- 
edly unfortunate that the question is be- 
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coming one of national politics, and will 
probably be a prominent feature in the 
next elections, which may take place this 
fall. 


af 
Pronostiodal For the first time this 
Ee ran Bel principle has had definite 


recognition in a general 
election, and that in a country to which 
we are not accustomed to look for prac- 
tical reforms. For six years it has been 
the one topic in Belgium. It was the 
stake in the election in 1894 when M. 
Beernaert, the great Liberal leader, lost 
his power, and it has been the one thing 
which has dominated in the constant 
strife between the Clericals and the So- 
cialists. The real meaning of the result 
it is by no means easy to understand, 
owing to the very complex system which 
gives to certain classes two votes and to 
others three, so that still a minority rules. 
As shown in this election the total num- 
ber of persons voting was 1,451,763, but 
2,240,683 votes were cast. Thus 313,- 
718 were entitled to two votes each, and 
237,101 to three votes, so that 550,817 
persons cast 1,338,739 votes, or consider- 
ably more than half the entire number. 
The system by which each person votes 
for the entire ticket instead of for the 
representatives of his own section only 
complicates the matter still more. Under 
the principle of proportional representa- 
tion, as described by Prof. John R. Com- 
mons, when there are five candidates, 
representing, say, 47,000 votes, and four 
parties, polling respectively 24,000, II,- 
000, 9,000 and 3,000 votes, the first 
elects three, the second and thirdone each, 
the fourth none, whereas in the majority 
or plurality system the first would carry 
all five. The returns in Belgium appear 
to indicate that the Liberals have bene- 
fited most. Their numbers have ad- 
vanced to an equality with the Socialists, 
each having 33, while the Clericals have 
lost, tho they still hold a clear, altho re- 
duced, majority. It would appear, there- 
fore, that all had not been accomplished 
which some of the more radical hoped 
for, while the anticipations of M. Beer- 
naert are fully met, and he may well af- 
firm that if his own people had stood by 
him six years ago they would have been 
in much better condition to-day. It is 
significant of the influence that the yield- 
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ing of this right to the larger voting class 
has had, that the elections passed off very 
quietly, much more so than any for some 
time. We hear nothing of the threat- 
ened difficulty between the Flemish and 
Walloon factions, and may hope that the 
present quiet forecasts future prosper- 
ity, while still further advances are made 
to the “ one man, one vote ”’ principle. 


& 


There has long been an ill de- 
fined dread in Europe lest 
Morocco furnish the next cause for dis- 
turbance of the exceedingly delicate bal- 
ance of power. This is not because any- 
body wants the country, but because if it 
has to be divided, for lack of coherence, 
it is difficult to see how it is to be done. 
There are the claims of Spain of long 
standing, based on historical relations 
and modern immigration ; there is France 
next door in Algeria; England would 
hesitate to permit the Straits to be under 
the rule of a hostile power; Italy has in- 
terests in whatever exercises strong influ- 
ence in the Mediterranean ; Germany, ex- 
tending her trade, hopes for a share in 
the control of pretty much everything. 
Thus when Mulai Hassan, who had 
ruled with an iron hand the turbulent 
tribes, died, there was great anxiety. He 
was succeeded, not so much by his heir, 
as by his vizier, Sid Ahmed, who proved 
very much the same sort of man, and the 
record of whose tyranny furnishes a keen 
comment on the civilization which per- 
mits such atrocities at its very threshold. 
Now he is dead, and it is uncertain 
whether the young Sultan will succeed in 
holding the reins firmly. At the same 
time there is coming into notice a move- 
ment on the part of France, southward 
and westward for the purpose of connect- 
ing Algeria with Senegal, and securing 
a clearer delimitation of the southern 
Moroccan frontier. As yet she has done 
no more than occupy Igli on the border 
of both States, and extend an expedition 
to the Oasis of Twat, further south, but 
the tribes in the Tafilet district west of 
Igh are gathering, and there are rumors 
of the proclamation of a holy war. Re- 
inforcements are being hurried down 
from the North, and no one would be 
surprised to learn of a French army in 
Tafilet, forcing the decision which all 
have been dreading. The English papers 
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are already discussing the situation, and 
the Spectator advocates a_ settlement 
without waiting for the “steam roller ” 
concert of Europe. Its plan is that Eng- 
land should keep out altogether; Spain 
should have Tangier and the West Coast, 
while the great bulk of the hinterland 
should go to France, Italy being placated 
with a slice of Tripoli. 
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The situation in China 
has grown rapidly worse. 
The wildest rumors come 
from Peking to the effect that the city is 
burning and that the mob reigns su- 
preme, while the Empress Dowager 
amuses herself with palace theatricals. 
The railway between Peking and Tien- 
Tsin has been torn up in many places by 
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the Boxers, and Tien-Tsin itself threat- 
ened. Every command to suppress the 
‘ Boxers” has. proved a farce an@mres 
ports are current that they are being sup- 
plied with arms by the Empress Dow- 
ager. The movement is spreading, and 
reports of disturbance come from far 
distant provinces, even Canton and Yun- 
nan. So far there are few reports of loss 
of life by foreigners. Two English mis- 
sionaries have been murdered, but not 
very recently, and as yet there seem to 
have been no Americans killed. With 
the interruption of telegraphic communi- 
cation, however, even the wires between 
Peking and Tien-Tsin being cut, it is im- 
possible to know just what the situation 
is. The demands of the foreign Govern- 
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ments for the transportation of troops to 
Peking were refused, then permitted ; but 
it became evident that progress was im- 
possible without a heavy force, and at 
last two heavy armored trains have been 
started with about 1,500 men. British, 
American, Russian, Japanese, French and 
Italian, the British numbering 650, under 
the command of Admiral Seymour; the 
Americans 100, under Captain McCalla. 
Minister Conger has full authority to call 
for any assistance he may need for the 
protection of American life and property, 
and three additional men-of-war have 
been ordered from Manila and Shanghai, 
with a considerable force of marines. 
Admiral Kempff is instructed to act in 
harmony with him and in. association 
with the other Powers, altho the United 
States refuses to form any alliance with 
them which may hamper it in its inde- 
pendent action, or involve it in interna- 
tional disputes. There is a general fear 
lest Russia take independent action, 
which her greatly superior force would 
make it easy for her to do, altho the in- 
tense and bitter feeling of Japan is looked 
upon as a possibly important element. 
Japan’s action, however, is affected by a 
Cabinet crisis, resulting in the resigna- 
tion of Premier Count Yamagata. Ef- 
forts were made to persuade Count Ito 
to take office, but he refused; and asa re- 
sult Count Yamagata remains, but with 
some diminished prestige. At the same 
time a quarrel has arisen with Korea over 
some political prisoners, which has 
served to increase the tension between 
Japan and Russia, whom Japan holds re- 
sponsible for the hostility manifested by 
Korea. According to the latest reports 
the Empress Dowager has fled to the 
Russian Embassy for protection, and 
Russia has come to an agreement with 
the Powers by which she is to bring 
6,000 troops to insure order. The 
Americans have been assembled in one 
place, and have sent a special petition to 
President McKinley for protection. 
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What most people ex- 
pected the Boers to do 
from the beginning 
they have apparently just commenced to 
do—carry on a general guerrilla warfare, 
harassing the English wherever they 
can, cutting lines of communication, and 
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South Africa 
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yet appearing nowhere in such force as 


would permit of a general engagement. 


Such a course indeed was indicated by 
their careful withdrawal from every 
point where they were in danger of being 
forced into a fight. They have saved 
their ammunition, their guns and large 
quantities of supplies. Every advance 
made by the British army has found a 
deserted camp. From Bloemfontein to 
Kroonstad, Heilbron, Johannesburg and 
Pretoria they have gone, and each place 
has been entered with so little opposition 
that it scarcely deserved the name of a 
victory, and when Pretoria was entered 
on June 5th there were many promises 
that the war was at anend. A few days 
later, however, came information that 
General Roberts’s communications with 
Bloemfontein had been cut, and that a 
Boer force estimated at about 2,000 was 
appearing and disappearing along the 
line of the railway, tearing it up and se- 
riously hampering the British movement ; 
that an additional squadron had been 
captured; while President Steyn with 
a group of desperate men was hov- 
ering about Heilbron ready to at- 
tack wherever an opportunity  of- 
fered. President Kruger has removed 
his capital nominally to Lydenburg, 
and in that vicinity he is concentrat- 
ing his material. He himself, how- 
ever, is directing his campaign, military 
and political, from a railway car at 
Machadodorp, on the line of the railway 
east of Middleburg and just south of 
Lydenburg. At the same time General 
Buller has been negotiating with Géneral 
Botha at Laings Nek, but has failed to 
persuade him to surrender. Leaving 
troops enough to hold him in check he 
has crossed the Drakensburg at Botha’s 
pass, apparently with the purpose of 
uniting with General Roberts to clear the 
Orange River State of the guerrilla 
bands referred to above. What thus re- 
mains before the British army is much 
the same sort of contest that is facing our 
troops in the Philippines. How long 
they will require to secure peace will de- 
pend upon the patience of the Boer 
troops and the action of the Cape Colony 
Afrikanders. So long as there is or- 
ganized hostility to the Cape Colony 
Government it appears evident that there 
will continue organized resistance to the 
British army. 


The Situation in the Philippines.” 


By Major-General Elwell S. Otis. 


HE present situation in the Philip- 
pine Islands, everything consid- 
ered, is eminently satisfactory. 

The insurrection is a thing of the past; 
the rebel army has been completely shat- 
tered, its leaders killed or captured, and 
all danger of another rebellion has ceased 
to exist. Various parts of the islands 
are still infested by armed bands of 
thieves; but that these outlaws are not 
actuated by any spirit of loyalty to the 
Filipino cause is shown by the fact that 
the natives themselves, in many instances, 
have implored our protection from their 
plundering raids. Our soldiers are hot 
on their trail, however, and the annihila- 
tion of these robber bands will soon have 
been accomplished. 

The insurrection in the group has been 
over for some months, and so far as or- 
ganized resistance is concerned, none 
may be expected while the Government 
retains a firm hold on the new territory. 
To be sure, there are still in existence a 
large number of robber bands which 
harass the natives, as well as the Ameri- 
can settlers. These bands are composed 
of bandits pure and simple; and the proof 
of this is the attacks they make on their 
own people, whom they pilfer with little 
regard to right. They do not stop at 
murder, and in some sections the ladrone 
is more dreaded than was the Spanish 
soldier of old, who is said to have been an 
adept at crime in many individual in- 
stances. This, of course, is merely the 
natives’ side of the story. 

Not a sign, not a shadow of the so- 
called Filipino Government remains. 
Peace has been practically restored, and 
the Filipinos, as a general thing, have 
returned to their trades and vocations, 
thoroughly content to submit to the au- 
thority of the United States. 

Trade conditions in our Eastern pos- 
sessions are most encouraging. Con- 
fidence is returning and business is re- 
viving, and a decidedly better feeling is 
evident on every hand. Much remains 
to be done before we can afford to rest 
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upon our oars; but there is every indica- 
tion that a new era is dawning for the 
people of those distant islands. That the 
natives will heartily welcome the change 
is made evident by the manner in which 

_they co-operate with us in the effort to 
better their condition. 

One of the most hopeful and gratify- 
ing signs is that the natives themselves 
are supplying us with information for the 
purpose of breaking up the bands of la- 
drones and robbers. We were formerly 
handicapped by our inability to obtain 
any information whatever from a native. 
Recently the Filipinos have begun to 
realize that it is to their interest to assist 
us in putting an end to the lawlessness. 
Within the past three months, owing to 
this reason, we have captured more arms 
than it was our fortune to secure before 
during the whole campaign. 

The northern provinces have been al- 
most entirely cleared of the Tagalos, and 
the natives have hailed the coming of the 
Americans with joy. The establishment 
of military governments will in the near 
future be followed by provincial civil 
governments. Reconstruction has al- 
ready begun in some provinces,.and will 
shortly be inaugurated in others. 

Outside of the island of Luzon the 
tendency for the better is more marked, 
and everybody is anxiously awaiting the 
time when American methods will oper- 
ate without fear of interruption. One 
of the most successful experiments yet 
tried is the establishment of courts of 
equity, based upon the American system. 
The Filipinos recognize this to be the 
most liberal reform yet accorded them, 
and are quick to take advantage of it. 
Let it be demonstrated to them that we 
are to be trusted and that our promises 
are not made to be broken, and there will 
be no further trouble. 

The report of the death of Aguinaldo 
may or may not be true, but it is a matter 
of indifference, so far as the ultimate re- 
sult is concerned. He has been polit- 
ically dead ever since the backbone of the 
rebellion was broken. In my opinion, he 
never amounted to anything, and merely 
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served as a figurehead for such men as 
Mabini and Buencamino, who were the 
real brains of the insurrection. 

Shall we hold the Philippine Islands? 
Why, of course. Wemust. We could 
not let go of them now if we would. 
They are worth all and more than we 
have expended on them. The Philip- 
pines are immensely rich, and, from a 
strictly commercial standpoint, are bound 
to be a paying investment. Just as soon 
as capital becomes interested there will 
be an immense amount of trade with the 
islands; but this trade may be of slow de- 
velopment, for the reason that capitalists 
are naturally reluctant to invest in prac- 
tically unknown territory. 

The natives have tired of the raids of 
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the robbers, and have in many instances 
given up information concerning the 
marauders. This I consider a good 
sign. Much of the information concern- 
ing the camps of these so-called insurrec- 
tionists came from natives who are 
friendly to the Americans, and who are 
hoping for the speedy establishment of 
permanent peace on the islands. It took 
nearly two years to educate the natives in 
the belief that the people of the United 
States meant well toward them, and 
would attempt to assist them in forming 
a civil government; but when once it be- 
came apparent that the insurgent leaders 
were falsifying the natives commenced to 
show a disposition to assist the authori- 
ties in bringing miscreants to justice. 
San FRANcisco, CAL, 
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S about the last survivor of the 
group connected with THE INDE- 
PENDENT forty years ago, I have 

been requested to add a few words to that 
vast volume of tribute that is being paid 
to the memory of my beloved friend, Dr. 
Storrs. In the summer of 1845 I was 
strolling with my friend Littell (the 
founder of the Living Age) through the 
leafy lanes of Brookline, and we came to 
a tasteful church. ‘“ That,’ said Mt. Lit- 
tell, “is the Harvard Congregational 
meeting-house. ‘They have lately called 
a brilliant young Mr. Storrs, who was 
once a law student with Rufus Choate; 
he is a man of bright promise.” Two 
years afterward I saw and heard that 
brilliant young minister in the pulpit of 
the newly organized Church of the Pil- 
erims in Brooklyn. He had already 
found his place, and his throne. He 
made that pulpit visible over the conti- 
nent. That church will be “ Dr. Storrs’s 
church ” for many a year to come. 

Had that superbly gifted law student 
of Choate gone to the bar he would in- 
evitably have won a great distinction, and 
might have charmed the United States 
Senate by his splendid eloquence. Per- 
haps he learned from Choate some les- 
sons in rhetoric and how to construct 


those long melodious sentences that 
rolled like a “ Hallelujah chorus ” over 
his delighted audiences. But young 
Storrs chose the better part, and no temp- 
tation of fame or pelf allured him from 
the higher work of preaching Jesus 
Christ to his fellow-men. He was—like 
Chalmers and Bushnell and Spurgeon— 
a born preacher. Great as he was on the 
platform, or on various ceremonial occa- 
sions, he was never so thoroughly “at 
home” as in his own pulpit; his great 
heart never so kindled as when unfolding 
the glorious gospel of redeeming love. 
The consecration of his splendid powers 
to the work of the ministry helped to en- 
noble the ministry in the popular eye, and 
led young men of brains to feel that they 
could covet no higher calling. 

One of the remarkable things in the 
career of Doctor Storrs was that by far 
the grandest portion of that career was 
after he had passed the age of fifty !_ In- 
stead of that age being, as to many 
others, a “ dead-line,” it was to him an 
intellectual birth-line. He returned from 
Europe—after a year of entire rest—and 
then, like “a giant refreshed by sleep,” 
began to produce his most masterly dis- 
courses and orations. His first striking 
performance was that wonderful address 
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at the twenty-fifth anniversary of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s pastorate in Plymouth 
Church, at the close of which Mr. Beecher 
gave him a grateful kiss before the ap- 
plauding audience. Not long after that 
Dr. Storrs delivered those two wonder- 
ful lectures on the “ Muscovite and the 
Ottoman.” The Academy of Music was 
packed to listen to them; and for two 
hours the great orator poured out a flood 
of history and gorgeous description with- 
out a scrap of manuscript before him ! 
He recalled names and dates without a 
moment’s hesitation ! Like Lord Ma- 
caulay, Dr. Storrs had a marvelous mem- 
ory; and at the close of those two ora- 
tions I said to myself, “ How Macaulay 
would have enjoyed all this !” His ex- 
tracrdinary memory was an immense 
source of power to Dr. Storrs; and, al- 
though he had a rare gift of fluency, yet 
I have no doubt that some of his fine 
efforts, which were supposed to be ex- 
temporaneous, were really prepared be- 
forehand and lodged in his tenacious 
memory. 

In this hurried article I have no time to 
dwell on many of the public efforts in 
which my departed friend wrought some 
of his most magnificent oratorical tri- 
umphs. Dean Stanley, on the day before 
he returned to England, said to me, “ The 
man who has impressed me most is your 
Dr. Storrs.’ When I urged the pastor 
of the “ Pilgrims ” to go over to the great 
International Council of Congregational- 
ists in London and show the English 
people a specimen of American preach- 
ing, his characteristic reply was, “‘ Oh, I 
am tired of these show-occasions.” But 
he never grew tired of preaching Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. The Bible his 
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old father loved was the Book of Books 
that he loved, and no blasts of revolution- 
ary biblical criticism ever ruffled a feather 
on the strong wing with which he soared 
heavenward. A more orthodox minister 
has not maintained the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints in our time than he for 
whom Brooklyn’s flags are all hung at 
half-mast to-day. 

All the world knew that Richard S. 
Storrs possessed wonderful brain-power, 
culture and scholarship; but only those 
who were closest to him knew what a big 
loving heart he had. Some of the sweet- 
est and tenderest private letters that I 
ever received came from his ready pen. 
I was looking over some of them lately ; 
they are still as fragrant as if preserved 
in lavender. His heart was a very pure 
fountain of noble thought, and of sweet, 
unselfish affection. 

And now that great loving heart has 
ceased its beatings, and the veteran has 
fallen asleep in Jesus. He died at the 
right time; his great work was complete ; 
he did not linger on to outlive himself. 
The beloved wife of his home on earth 
had gone on before; he felt lonesome 
without her, and grew homesick for 
heaven. His loving flock had crowned 
him with their grateful benedictions; he 
waited only for the good-night kiss of 
the Master he served, and he awoke from 
a transient slumber to behold the ineffa- 
ble glory. On the previous dav his illus- 
trious Andover instructor, Professor Ed- 
wards A. Park, had departed; it was fit- 
ting that Andover’s most illustrious 
graduate should follow him; now they 
are both in the presence of the infinite 
light, and they both behold the Kine in 
His beauty ! 
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Buddha in Nubibus. 


By John Swinton. 


WONDERFUL land is the Land of Nod! 
It seems to me more like the land of God 
Than any world-land I ever trod. 


Oh, when I shall sleep beneath the sod, 
May my spirit live in the Land of Nod! 
For I’m sure that land is a land of God. 


New York Cirvy. 
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Richard Salter Storrs. 


By William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D. 


R. STORRS was an imperial man. 

He belonged to an imperial race. 
Those who knew his father, of 

the same name, of Braintree, Mass., will 
understand from what a grand breed he 
Camere ther elder Dr. Storrs. and my. 


father were pastors of churches but a few 


miles apart, within limits of brotherly 
exchange, and I preached my first ser- 
mon in’ the Braintree pulpit. A boy, 
such as I was, could not claim to know 
him} but I could not help knowing that 
he was the great man of the pulpit south 
of Boston, and that he vielded to no pas- 
tor in the city. His great presence, and 
his tender heart and his strong personal- 
ity, made him easily chief, following by 
half a generation Dr. Codman, of the 
neighboring church in Dorchester, who 
was himself famous as the Coryphzus 
of Orthodoxy against the rising Unita- 
rianism. 

Our own Dr. Storrs was every whit 
as majestic as his father, but nature and 
culture had given him, besides his in- 
herited power. a grace of voice and lan- 
guage which his father did not possess. 
The story has been told in these columns 
how generously the father recognized 
that his son had larger elements of dis- 
tinction than his own. ‘There is yet liv- 
ing Dr. Savage, of Chicago, a classmate 
of Dr. Storrs at Andover Seminary, who 
remembers how, as young Storrs deliv- 
ered the valedictory for the class, refer- 
ring to the graduates who had gone to 
the world’s end to preach the Gospel of 
Christ, and anticipating how this class 
would be scattered, some to Turkey, some 
to India or China, and others to our 
Western wilds, all animated by the one 
controlling purpose, but never to meet 
till before the throne of God they could 
recount their service for the Master they 
loved, the father sat stern and erect, till 
his eves filled and he was compelled to 
bow his head in his hands to hide his 
tears. ‘‘ He is a chip of the old block,” 
said a friend to the father, as they lis- 
tened to the young theological student 
when delivering an address before the 


Porter Rhetorical Society. “ He is big- 
ger than the block,” replied the Brain- 
tree pastor, still in his prime. To the 
same stock belonged our Dr. Storrs’s 
cousin, Henry M. Storrs, D.D., and an- 
other Richard Salter Storrs of the finest 
ability, an Ambherst valedictorian of 


1853, kept from public life by his father’s 
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infirmity, but known among teachers of 
the deaf and dumb. 

UPON AIT A oO tOLesu fOr: te titistacarl 
him so, was a graduate of Amherst and 
Andover, a student of law with Rufus 
Choate, pastor for a year of the Congre- 
gational Church in Brookline, Mass., and 
then, for fifty-three years pastor of the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn. He came a physical wreck, 
expecting, after a very few years of serv- 
ice, to be taken to Greenwood. Careful, 
yet not too careful, regard for his health: 
an even course of life and sufficient time 
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for recuperation preserved him to sur- 
vive all his contemporaries and a multi- 
tude of more vigorous younger men. But 
he must have had in him the stuff that 
makes longevity. 

The creat public knows of Dr. Storrs 
as an orator. Personally, the grand 
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stvle, of which he was a master, is not 
usually attractive to me. It does not for- 
get itself. Its balanced cadences seem 
to smack of conscious effort, where the 
modern taste prefers crisp and informal 
direct utterance. Sometimes Dr. Storrs’s 
addresses or sermons seemed to me to 
err on the side of rhetorical richness, 
tho it was never florid. But when he 
was dallying playfully with a light sub- 
ject, or, still better, when a great topic, 
either historical or polemic, was the oc- 
casion of a lecture or a speech, he was 
the incomparable orator. I remember 
an occasion when, at his own college, he 
was the orator before the intercollegiate 
meeting of the society of which he had 
been a Tieenbee: and at the dinner follow- 
ing it our present Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James, who presided, re- 
marked that it was a great honor to the 
local chapter of that society that it could 
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in one year lose both Henry Ward 
Beecher and Roswell D. Hitchcock, and 
yet, as they had just seen, claim the great- 
est orator in the United States. 

Dr. Storrs was not in the habit of de- 
livering written sermons or addresses. 
But they were none the less carefully 
composed. He was able to compose a 
sermon or a lecture, as complete as if 
written, without committing a line to pa- 
per. The pleasure of hearing one of his 
lectures, like the series on Russia, each 
two hours long, was mingled with as- 
tonishment at the memory which could 
command exactly and with ease a multi- 
tude of dates and statistical figures. He 
believed that a speaker should put no bar 
or veil between his eye and those of his 
hearers. So he stood facing and com- 
manding them like a giant. His Presi- 
dential addresses on missions, before the 
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American Board, were greatly admired, 
and they were noble efforts; but the Dr. 
Storrs that I remember with an admira- 
tion that knew no bounds was the man 
who stood before a great ecclesiastical 
meeting or tribunal, when some question 
was to be decided on which his conscience 
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was deeply stirred, and where decision 
was to be affected by what he might say. 
Then he was truly imperial. 

Dr. Storrs was a man of mighty con- 
victions. They were not mighty on 
small things, like those of some, but on 
great things. Let him make up his mind 
that a thing ought to be done, and no con- 
vention, no policy, no affection, even, 
could swerve him. ‘There he stood, im- 
movable as a mountain as he shed off 
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every Opposing purpose or temptation, 
as a mountain sheds the morning mist. 
Yet he was no difficult man to deal with; 
quite the contrary. I have never known 
a wiser, more prudent man. He spoke 
no ill of other men, no matter what contest 
he may have had with them. He always 
kept his temper ; he never worried. When 
he had prepared a sermon, it was done; 
his anxiety was ended. His utter imper- 
turbability helped his longevity. 
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Dr. Storrs was by principle progres- 
sive, but by nature conservative. As a 
voung man he joined Dr. Leonard Bacon 
and Dr. Joseph P. Thompson and Dr. 
Joshua Leavitt as one of the first editorial 
corps of THE INDEPENDENT. He was in 
full sympathy with his associates in their 
anti-slavery radicalism, their logical 
breadth, their defense of Horace Bush- 
nell, and their criticisms of the American 
Board and the American Tract Society. 
Yet his heart was not so much absorbed 
in these new movements as were the 
hearts of his associates, and when the 
later theological discussion raged about 
Andover and the Board he was inclined 
to favor the conservative side. Yet when 
the time was ripe for decision he was for 
agreement and peace, and it was the 
power his name carried which gave the 
victory to comprehension, even against 
the strong opposition of the Senior Sec- 
retary of the Board. Such was his re- 


| pute for wisdom that what Dr. Storrs 


was willing to concede others felt must 
be safe; and they were right. 

A few men, in Church and State, 
tower far above all their fellows. Be- 
fore such men we must bow. Such aman 
was the Chief Pastor and First Citizen 
of Brooklyn, the incomparable orator, 
the noble patriot, the wise counsellor, the 
single-hearted Christian. He 
loved, and lived for, the kingdom of God. 
He walked among us like a giant, hard- 
ly our companion, for we rose to our feet 
as he passed by. He has left behind him 
no great books—he cared not to write 
them; but he leaves behind him a long 
memory ; and his influence and his exam- 
ple will bear much fruit even after his 
name, and his father’s, shall be little more 
thai traciqon. fuhiisn lite will pe 
wrought largely into that of the people 
whose parents he taught; and he would 
have it so. He would have no eulogy 
at his grave. Men are his monument. 

New York Ciry, 


A Permanent Method of Arbitration with 
Great Britain. 
By the Hon, John W. Foster, 


Ex-SECRETARY OF STATE. 


HE annual gathering last week, at 
Lake Mohonk, of the friends of 
international arbitration recalls a 

movement which it seems to me oppor- 
tune to bring to the attention of the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT, in the hope 
that a new interest may be awakened in 
the subject which may lead to ultimate 
success. In April, 1896, there was as- 
sembled in Washington a conference to 
consider the subject of an international 
agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain for the settlement of all dif- 
ferences which might arise between them 
by means of arbitration. It was one of 
the most notable assemblies ever gathered 
in our country, if we regard its personnel, 
its representative character embracing al- 
most every State and Territory of the 
Union, and the object it had in view. 
Many of the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT were members of that Conference, 
and they will remember the deep interest 
and disinterested spirit of humanity 
shown in its deliberations. 

This meeting was not brought about 
through the action of a few impracticable 
reformers, but was the result of a chain 
of circumstances which seemed to make 
the realization of its object a certainty. 
In 1890 the Congress of the United 
States, moved by a paper signed by a 
large number of members of the British 
Parliament, adopted with great unanim- 
ity a resolution requesting the President 
to invite, as fit occasion may arise, nego- 
tiations with other governments for the 
settlement of their differences by arbitra- 
tion. The British House of Commons, in 
1893, reciting this resolution, gave to it 
its hearty indorsement, and expressed the 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government 
would lend its ready co-operation to the 
Government of the United States upon 
the basis of this resolution. 

Early in 1896 a circular letter, signed 
by a large number of the leading citizens 
of Chicago, irrespective of party, was is- 
sued to the press and people of the coun- 
try, calling for meetings on Washington’s 
Birthday to discuss and decide upon the 
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advisability. of the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain agree- 
ing, by formal treaty, to establish arbitra- 
tion as the method of concluding all dif- 
ferences which may.fail of diplomatic set- 
tlement. In response to this call meet- 
ings were held in various parts of the 
United States, and notably in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago and San Francisco, all approv- 
ing of the method of settlement suggest- 
ed. These meetings resulted in a call, 
numerously signed by leading citizens 
throughout the country, for a Conference 
at Washington to consider the subject of 
a permanent system of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. The result of its deliberations was 
the adoption of the following resolutions: 

“1. That in the judgment of this Confer- 
ence, religion, humanity and justice, as well as 
the material interests of civilized society, de- 
mand the immediate establishment, between 
the United States and Great Britain, of a per- 
manent system of arbitration; and the earliest 
possible extension of such a system, to embrace 
all civilized nations. 

“2. That it is earnestly recommended to 
our Government, so soon as it is assured of a 
corresponding disposition on the part of the 
British Government, to negotiate a treaty pro- 
viding for the widest practicable application 


of the method of arbitration to international 
controversies.” 


A committee of the Conference, at the 
head of which was its chairman, Hon. 
George F. Edmunds, laid the resolutions 
before the President; and the Executive 
department of the Government, impressed 
with the weighty character of the in- 
dorsement thus given to the movement, 
at once set to work to accomplish the ob- 
ject had in view by this representative 
body of American citizens. By the end 
of the year a treaty had been agreed 
upon, and it was signed by Secretary Ol- 
ney and Lord Pauncefote January 11th, 
1897, providing for a permanent system 
of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Mr. Olney is not only an able lawyer, 
but a thorough American, and the treaty 
was carefully drawn with a view, on the 
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one hand, to accomplish the object of the 
treaty, and, on the other, to put not un- 
wisely in peril the highest interests of the 
country. The two Governments, by the 
first article of the treaty, agreed “‘ to sub- 
mit to arbitration, in accordance with the 
provisions and subject to the limitations 
of this treaty, all questions in difference 
between them which they may fail to ad- 
just by diplomatic negotiations.” The 
treaty then provides for three classés of 
cases and methods of arbitration. The 
first class is limited to pecuniary claims 
not exceeding £100,000, or $500,000, and 
this class is to be adjudicated by the usual 
process of arbitration, a tribunal com- 
posed of one arbitrator for each Govern- 
ment and an umpire, and its decision to be 
final. The second class of cases embraces 
pecuniary claims exceeding £100,000 and 
other matters of difference, not involv- 
ing territorial claims or questions of 
principle of grave general importance 
affecting national rights. The second 
class of cases is in the first instance to be 
submitted to a tribunal constituted as in 
cases of the first class. If its decision 
is unanimous, it shall be final. If not 
unanimous, either party can ask for 
and have a rehearing by a new tribu; 
nal composed of five jurists, two selected 
by each Government, and an umpire. The 
decision of the majority of this tribunal 
shall be final. 

The third class of cases are territorial 
claims and questions which either Gov- 
ernment may hold to be questions of prin- 
ciple of grave general importance affect- 
ing national rights. Territorial claims 
are defined to be all questions of servi- 
tude (or easement), rights of navigation 
and of access, fisheries, and all rights and 
interests necessary for the control and en- 
joyment of territory. The third class of 
cases is to be submitted to a tribunal of 
six members, three of whom are to be 
judges of the Supreme or Circuit Courts 
of the United States and three to be mem- 
bers of the British Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature or Privy Council. The award 
shall be final when rendered by a vote of 
five of the six judges. If it is rendered 
by a vote of less than five judges it shall 
be final, unless one of the Governments 
protests that the award is erroneous, in 
which case it shall be of no validity. The 
treaty was to be in force for five years, 
unless extended by joint agreement. 
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I have given these details because it 
has not been generally understood what 
were the terms of the treaty. I think all 
fair-minded men must agree that the in- 
terests of our country were properly safe- 
guarded. None but pecuniary claims are 
irrevocably submitted to compulsory ar- 
bitration, without suitable reservation; 
and even for claims of large amount a re- 
hearing or revision is provided. All ques- 
tions involving territory or national 
rights of whatever character are referred 
to a commission of the highest jurists of 
the two countries, and no decision ren- 
dered by it is to be binding upon the 
United States unless two of the three of 
its own judges concur in it. 

This treaty was at once submitted to 
the Senate by President Cleveland, ac- 
companied by a message strongly indors- 
ing its provisions and recommending its 
ratification. No action was taken upon it 
by the Senate before the close of Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration, and on the 
advent of President McKinley the treaty 
was likewise heartily approved by him, 
and the favorable action of the Senate 
was urged. Thus indorsed by the two 
Presidents representing the great politi- 
cal parties of the country, it seemed rea- 
sonable to anticipate its ratification; but 
after a lengthy debate it failed to receive 
the necessary two-thirds vote of the Sen- 
ate, tho it had the support of a consider- 
able majority. Thus the scheme, so auspi- 
ciously advocated by the great Confer- 
ence at Washington and so promptly per- 
fected by the Executive department of 
the Government, came to naught. 

This narrative of events shows that, 
however strong may be the sentiment in 
favor of a permanent system of arbitra- 
tion, it does not yet so generally prevail 
throughout the country as to secure the 
necessary legislation to give it effect. 
Hence the useful service which may be 
rendered by these annual Mohonk gath- 
erings. What is needed is a stronger 
public opinion in the nation demanding 
the adoption of a permanent system of 
arbitration with Great Britain. It does 
not meet the situation to abuse the Sen- 
ate. I think that body is usually a fair 
reflex of the will of the people. In vari- 
ous sections of this country and with cer- 
tain classes there exists a strongantipathy 
to Great Britain, which leads to a feeling 
that it is not best to bind our Govern- 
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ment to a peaceful solution of our. differ- 
ences with that country as they arise. 
Until we can overcome this feeling, or 
until we can, at least, make the sentiment 
in favor of arbitration so strong and 
overwhelming as to convince the Senate 
that it cannot safely disregard this senti- 
ment—until then may we expect the fail- 
ure of any'scheme of permanent ahd 
compulsoryarbitration between these two 
nations. 

The action of the Hague Conference 
last year was an important step in the di- 
rection of international arbitration, but 
it falls short of the expectation and desire 
of the earnest advocates of that measure. 
It is far from meeting the views of the 
Washington Conference, and does not in 
any sense take the place of the Olney- 
Pauncefote treaty. Our relations with 
(sreat Britain are more intimate and more 
important than with any other nation. 
Irom every consideration—social, politi- 
cal, commercial, industrial—it is of the 
utmost importance that peace be main- 
tained between us. And yet with no na- 
tion are we so greatly exposed to the 
hazard of war. Our relations with Can- 
ada must, of necessity, be very intimate, 
and yet they are often very irritating. In 
times past it has seemed that our differ- 
ences would result in an open conflict, 
and the same situation is likely to recur 
in the future. Recently an Anglo-Amer- 
ican Joint High Commission labored 
over these perplexing Canadian questions 
for months and then came to a deadlock 
over the Alaska boundary. If the Olney 
arbitration treaty had been ratified, that 
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difficulty would not have occurred, fot 
the treaty provided for just such a case. 
In place of fruitless negotiations there is 
good reason to believe that, with the 
treaty in force to meet the boundary diffi- 
culty, the Joint High Commission would 
have had a happy termination of its la- 
bors. 

I believe that the important work be- 
fore the friends of international arbitra- 
tion in America is to organize a new 
movement to secure a treaty providing 
for a scheme of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, upon 
the basis of the Olney-Pauncefote con- 
vention of 1897. They should not be dis- 
couraged because of the failure of that 
measure. It was not a disastrous defeat. 
The convention would have been ratified 
if all the delegates of the Washington 
Conference had followed up the work by 
impressing their views and wishes upon 
their respective Senators. It is a noble 
object. If it can be proclaimed to the 
other nations that the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race have covenant- 
ed to settle all their differences by the 
peaceful method of reason and arbitra- 
tion, what an influence it will have on 
the other peoples of the globe. President 
Cleveland did not exaggerate its impor- 
tance when, in submitting the treaty to 
the Senate, he said: “ The example set 
and the lesson furnished by the success- 
ful working of this treaty are sure to be 
felt and taken to heart sooner or later by 
other nations, and will thus mark the be- 
ginning of a new epoch in civilization.” 

Wasuincton, D C, 


The: Hternal, Wall 


By Ernest Warburton Shurtleff. 


O war the armored nations march, 
With echoing tread and thud of 
drums; 

But under heaven’s triumphal arch 

A King unseen in conquest comes. 
A thousand wills are crossed in war, 

A thousand victories lost and won, 
They alter not his changeless law, 

One will is destined to be done. 


Frail as the blossoms of the grass, 
Earth’s glories rise to fade away; 
One foot alone shall never pass 
From out the kingdom of the day. 
Republic, state, dominion, throne, 
Go down before the setting sun: 
Time stummons all save Him alone, 
One will is destined to be done. 


The victor and the vanquished soon 
Alike lay down their arms in sleep; 
For Honor brings the strong no boon 
To stay the vigils death must keep. 
Defeat or conquest, life or death, 
Progressive still His courses run; 
Moved not the measure of a breath, 
One will is destined to be done.’ 


To that one will Creation turns 
Her myriad gaze in wonder dumb; 

No flower that blows, no sun that burns, 
tus secret tells in light or bloom. 

But righteous law at last shall prove 
To Him was every battle won; 

Creation’s travail brought forth love, 
One will is destined to be done. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





A Day in the Franconia Mountains. 


THE AFTERNOON. 
By Bradford Torrey. 


SPOKE a little warmly, perhaps, at 
the end of the forenoon chapter. 
Echo Lake, at the foot of it, is one 

of the places where I love best to linger, 
and to-day it was more attractive even 
than usual; the air of the clearest, the 
sun bright, the mountain woods all in 
young leaf, the water shining. But the 
black-flies, which had left me undisturbed 
on the railroad, tho I sat still by the half- 
hour, once I reached the lake would al- 
low me no rest. It was twelve days 
since my first visit. The snow was gone, 
and the trailing arbutus had dropped its 
last blossoms; but both kinds of shad- 
bush, standing in the hollow where a 
snow-bank had lain ten days ago, were 
still in fresh bloom. Pink lady-slippers 
were common (more buds than blossoms 
as yet), and the pink rhodora also; with 
gold thread, star-flower, dwarf cornel, 
houstonia, and the painted trillium. 
Chokeberry bushes were topped with 
handsome clusters of round, purplish 
buds. 

The brighest and prettiest thing here, 
however, was not a flower, but a bird; a 
Blackburnian warbler fluttering along 
before me in the low bushes—an extraor- 
dinary act of-grace on the part of this 
haunter of treetops—as if on purpose to 
show himself. He was worth showing. 
His throat was like a jewel. A _ bay- 
breast, always deserving of notice, was 
singing among the evergreens near by. 
So I believed, but the flies were so hot 
after me that I made no attempt to as- 
sure myself. I was fairly chased away 
from the water-side. One place after 
another I fled to, seeking one where the 
breeze should rid me of my tormentors, 
till at last, in desperat:on, I took to the 
piazza of the little shop—now unoccu- 
pied—at which the summer tourist buys 
birch-bark souvenirs, with ginger-beer, 
perhaps, and other potables. There I 
finished my luncheon, still having a skir- 
mish with the enemy’s scouts now and 
then, but thankful to be out of the thick 
of the battle. The rippling lake shone 
before me, a few swifts were shooting to 


and fro above it, but for the time my en- 
joyment of all such things was gone. 
That half hour of black-fly persecution 
had dissipated the happy mood in which 
the forenoon had been passed, and there 
was no recovering it by force of will. A 
military man would have said, perhaps, 
that I had lost my morale. Something 
had happened to me, call it what you will. 
But if one string was broken, my bow had 
another. Quick meditation being im- 
possible, I was all the readier to go in 
search of Selkirk’s violet, the possible 
finding of which was one of the motives 
that had brought me into the mountains 
thus early. To look for flowers is not a 
question of mood, but of patience. To 
look at them, so as to feel their beauty 
and meaning, is another business, not to 
be conducted successfully while poison- 
ous insects are fretting one’s temper to 
madness. 

If I went about this botanical errand 
doubtingly, let the reader hold me ex- 


cused. He has heard of a needle in a 
haystack. The case of my violets was 
similar. The one man who had seen 


them was now dead. Years before he 
had pointed out to me casually (or like 
a dunce I had heard him casually) the 
place where he was accustomed to leave 
the road in going after them—which was 
always long before my arrival. This- 
place I believed that I remembered within 
perhaps a half mile. My only resource, 
therefore, was to plunge into the forest, 
practically endless on its further side, 
and as well as I could, in an hour or so, 
look the land over for that distance. Suc- 
cess would be a piece of almost incred- 
ible luck, no doubt; but what then? I 
was here. the hour was to’spare, and the 
woods were worth a visit, violets or no 
violets. So I plunged in, and, following 
the general course of the road, swept 
the ground right and left with my eye, 
turning this way and that as boulders 
and tangles impeded my steps, or as the 
sight of something like violet leaves at- 
tracted me. 

Well, for good or ill, it is a short story. 
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There were plenty of violets, but all of the 
common white sort, and when I emerged 
into the road again my hands were 
empty. ‘ Small,” “ rare,” says the Man- 
ual. My failure was not ignominious— 
or I would keep it to myself—and I count 
upon trying again another season. And 
one thing I had found: my peace of mind. 
Subjectively, as we say, my hunt had 
prospered. Now I could climb Bald 
Mountain with good hope of an hour or 
two of serene enjoyment at the summit. 

The climb is short, tho the upper half 
of it is steep enough to merit the name, 
and the “ mountain” (it will pardon me 
the quotation marks) is no more than a 
point of rocks, an outlying spur of La- 
fayette. Its attactiveness is due not to 
its altitude, but to the exceptional fe- 
licity of its situation; commanding the 
lake and the Notch, and the broad Fran- 
conia Valley, together with a splendid 
panorama of broken country and moun- 
tain forest; and over all, close at hand, 
the solemn, bare peak of Lafayette. 

I took my time for the ascent (blessed 
be all-day jaunts, say I), winding the 
mossy boulders, the fern-beds, and the 
trees (many of them old friends of mine 
—it is more than twenty years since [ 
began going up and down here), and es- 
pecially the violets. It was surprising, 
not to say amusing, now that I had vio- 
lets in my eye; how ubiquitous the lit- 
tle blanda had suddenly become. Almost 
it might be said that there was nothing 
else in the whole forest. So true it is 
that seeing or not seeing is mostly a mat- 
ter of prepossession. As for the birds, 
this was their hour of after-dinner si- 
lence. I recall only a golden-crowned 
kinglet zeemg among the low ever- 
greens about the cove. He was the first 
one of my whole vacation trip,and slipped 
at once into the eighty-seventh place in 
my catalog, the place I had tried so 
hard to induce the brown creeper to take 
possession of two hours before. Creeper 
or kinglet, it was all one to me, tho the 
kinglet is the handsomer of the two, and 
much the less prosaic in his dietary meth- 
ods. In fact, now that the subject sug- 
gests itself, the two birds present a real- 
ly striking contrast: one so preternat- 
urally quick and so continually in motion, 
the other so comparatively lethargic. 
Every one to his trade. Let the creeper 
stick to his bark. Quick or slow, he 
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should still have been Number 88, and 
thrice welcome, if he would have given 
me half an excuse for counting him. As» 
things were, he kept out of my reckoning 
to the end. 

“This is the best thing I have had 
yet.” “So I said to myself’ as 1 tinea 
to lock about me at the summit. It was 
only half-past two, the day was glorious- 
ly fair, the breeze not too strong, yet am- 
ple for creature comforts—coolness and 
freedom—and the place all my own. If 
I had missed Selkirk’s violet, I had found 
his solitude. The joists of the little open 
summer-house were scrawled thickly 
with names and initials, but the scribblers 
and carvers had gone with the summer. 
I might sing or shout, and there would 
be none to hear me. But I did neither. 
I was glad to be still and look. 

There lay Echo Lake, shimmering in, 
the sun. Beyond was the big hotel, its 
windows boarded for winter, and on 
either side of it rose the mountain walls. 
The White Cross still kept something 
of its shape on Lafayette, the only snow 
left in sight, tho almost the whole peak 
had been white ten days before. The 
cross itself must be fast going. With 
my glass I could see the water pouring 
from it in a flood. And how plainly I 
could follow the trail up the rocky cove 
of the mountain! Those were good days 
when I climbed it, lifting myself step by 
step up that long, steep, boulder-covered 
slope. I should love to be there now. I 
wonder what flowers are already in 
bloom. It must be too early for the 
diapensia, and the Greenland sandwort, 
I imagine. Yet I am not sure. Moun- 
tain flowers are quick to answer when 
the sun speaks to them. Thousands of 
years they have been learning to make 
the most of a brief season. Plants of the 
same species bloom earlier here than in 
level Massachusetts. After all, alpine 
plants, hurried and harried as they are, 
true children of poverty, have perhaps 
the best of it. “ Blessed are ye poor 
may have been spoken to them also. 
Hardy mountaineers, blossoming in the 
very face of heaven, with no earthly ad- 
mirers except the butterflies. I remem- 
ber the splendors of the Lapland azalea 
in middle June, with rocks and snow 
for neighbors. So it will be this year, 
for Wisdom never faileth. I look and 
look, till almost I am there on the hights, 
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my feet standing on a carpet of bloom- 
ing willows and birches, and the world, 
like another carpet, outspread below. 

But there is much else to delight me. 
Even here, so far below the crest of La- 
fayette, [ am above the world, Yonder is 
one of my pair of deserted farms. Good 
hours I have had in them. Beyond is 
the Chase clearing, and still beyond, over 
another tract of woods, are the pasture 
lands along the road to “ Mears’s.” Then 
comes the line of the Bethlehem road, 
marked by a house at long intervals— 
and thankful am I for the length of them. 
There I see my house; one of several 
that I have picked out for purchase, at 
one time and another, but have never 
come to the point-of paying for, still less 
of occupying. When my friends and I 
have wandered irresponsibly about this 
country it has pleased us to be like chil- 
dren, and play the old game of make-be- 
lieve. Some of the farmers would be 
astonished to know how many times their 
houses have been sold over their heads, 
and they never the wiser. Further away, 
a little to the right, I see the pretty farms 
—romantic farms, I mean, attractive to 
outsiders—of which I have so often taken 
my share of the crop from Mount 
Agassiz, at the base of which they nestle. 
To the left of all this are the village of 
Franconia and the group of Sugar Hill 
hotels, with the Landaff Valley (how 
green it is!) below them in the middle 
distances. Nearer still is the Franconia 
Valley, with the Tucker Brook alders,and 
far down toward Littleton bright reaches 
of Gale River. 

All this fills me with exquisite pleas- 
ure. But longer than at anything else 
I look at the mountain forest just below 
me. So soft and bright this world of 
treetops all newly green! I have no 
thoughts about it; there is nothing to 
say; but the feeling it gives me is like 
what I imagine of heaven itself. I can 
only look and be happy. 

About me are stunted, faded spruces, 
with here and there among them a bal- 
sam-fir, wonderfully vivid and fresh in 
the comparison; and after a time I dis- 
cover that the short upper branches of the 
spruces have put forth new cones, soft 
to the touch as yet, and of a delicate, 
purplish color, the tint varying great- 
ly, whether from difference of age or for 
other reasons I cannot presume to say. 
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In this low wood, somewhere near by, a | 
blackpoll warbler, not long from South 
America, I suppose, is lisping softly to 
himself. A myrtle warbler, less recent- 
ly come, and from a less distance, has 
taken possession of a dead treetop, hard- 
ly higher than a man’s head, from which 
he makes an occasional sally after a pass- 
ing insect. Between whiles he sings. 
Once I heard a snowbird, as I thought ; 
but it was only the myrtle warbler when 
I came to look. An oven-bird shoots 
into the air out of the forest below fora . 
burst of aerial afternoon music. I heard 
the preluding strain, and, glancing up, 
caught him at once, the sunlight happen- 
ing to strike him perfectly. All the 
morning he has been speaking prose; 
now he is a poet; a division of the day 
from which the rest of us might take a 
lesson. But for his afternoon role he 
needs aname. ‘* Oven-bird ” goes some- 
what heavily in a lyric: 

“ Hark! hark! the oven-bird at heaven’s gate 

sings ’’>— 

you would hardly recognize that for 
Shakespeare. 

As I shift my position, trying one after 
another of the seats which the rocks offer 
for my convenience, I notice that the 
three-toothed five-finger—a mountain- 
lover, if there ever was one—is in bud, 
and the blueberry in blossom. The 
myrtle warbler sings by the hour, a soft, 
dreamy trill, a sound of pure content- 
ment; and two red-eyed vireos, one here, 
one there, preach with equal persistency. 
They have taken the same text, I think, 
and it might have been made for them: 
“ Precept upon precept, precept upon pre- 
cept; line upon line, line upon line; here 
a little and there a little.” Right or 
wrong, the warbler’s lullaby is more to 
my taste than the vireos’ exhortation. A 
magnolia warbler, out of sight among 
the evergreens, is making an afternoon 
of it likewise. His song is a mere noth- 
ing; hardly to be called a “line; ” but if 
all the people who have nothing extraor- 
dinary to say were to hold their peace, 
what would ears be good for? The race 
might become deaf, as races of fish have 
gone blind through living in caverns. 

These are exactly such birds as one 
might have expected to find here. And 
the same may be said of a Swainson 
thrush and a pine siskin. A black billed 
cuckoo and a Maryland yellow-throat,. 
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on the other hand, the yellow-throat es- 
pecially, seem less in place. What can 
have brought the latter to this dry, 
rocky hilltop is more than I can imagine. 
A big black-and-yellow butterfly (Turn- 
ers) goes sailing high overhead, borne on 
the wind. For-so unsteady a steersman 
he is a bold mariner. A second look at 
him, and he is out of sight. Common as 
he is, he is one of my perennial admira- 


tions. The peak of Lafayette is no more 
amiracle. All the flowers up there know 
him. 


Now it is time to go. I have been here 
an hour and a half, and am determined 
to have no hurrying on the way home- 
ward, over the old Notch road. Let the 
day be all alike, a day of leisure and 
of dreams. A last look about me, a few 
rods of picking my steep course down- 
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ward over the rocks at the very top, 
and I am in the woods. Here, “ my 
distance and horizon gone,” I please my- 
self with looking at bits of the world’s 
beauty; especially at sprays of young 
leaves, breaking a twig here and a twig 
there to carry in my hand; a spray of 
budded mountain maple or of yellow 
birch. Texture, color, shape, veining and 
folding—all is a piece of Nature’s per- 
fect work. No less beautiful—I stop 
again and again before a bed of thorns— 
are the dainty branching birch-ferns. 
There is no telling how pretty they are 
on their slender shining stems. And all 
the way I am taking leave of the road. I 
may never see it again. “ Good-by, old 
friend,” I say; and the trees and the 
brook seem to answer me, ‘ Good-by.” 
WELLESLEY Hixts, Mass 


Notes from England. 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


HE Commonwealth Bill is at pres- 
ent engaging much of the atten- 
tion of Parliament and the pub- 

lic here, notwithstanding the keen inter- 
est which attaches to the news from day 
to day of the movements of the cam- 
paign in South Africa. Now it is at 
least possible that there may be some 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT, whose 
time has been taken up with other sub- 
jects, and who have not had an oppor- 
tunity of following the development of 
the Commonwealth Bill. The Common- 
wealth Bill, I therefore may venture to 
say, is a measure intended to define the 
future relations of the Australian col- 
onies to the Sovereign and the Imperial 
Parliament. The Australasian Col- 
onies have lately been preparing a 
scheme for a federation which is to unite 
all the provinces into a Commonwealth, 
resembling generally that of the Domin- 
ion of Canada, or, indeed, one might 
more correctly say the Federal Consti- 
tution of the United States. The plan 
finally agreed upon has been the result 
of long discussion and agitation through- 
out the Australasian provinces, and has 
been referred at its successive stages 
and in its various details to the decision 


of each of the provinces, and a project of 
legislation has been finally agreed upon. 
The colonies have sent over to London a 
delegation charged with the task of sub- 
mitting the measure to the Colonial Of- 
fice and inducing Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to submit a bill to Parliament 
for carrying the plan into law. 

This is the Commonwealth Bill which 
has just been introduced into the House 
of Commons by Mr. Chamberlain on be- 
half of the Government, and about which 
public opinion, or at least the public opin- 
ion of politicians, is greatly interested. 
I do not mean to say that the ordinary 
Londoner, the man in the streets as he is 
called, occupies his mind very much with 
any considerations as to the constitu- 
tional arrangements of the Australian 
Commonwealth. For the man in the 
streets one public event is enough at a 
time, and when he has read the day’s 
news about the South African war he has 
not much inclination to think about any- 
thing else. But the Australian Common- 
wealth Bill is nevertheless a_ subject 


which arrests the attention of all who are | 


concerned in the welfare of Australia 
and in the relations of Australia to the 
Imperial system. 





. 
| 
| 
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The Australasian Colonies desire to 
become a federation of provinces or 
States, each governing itself so far as its 
own affairs are concerned, and all in 
combination becoming a part, or it should 
rather be said remaining a part, of the 
Imperial system. Now the difficulty 
which has arisen came up when the del- 
egates had to arrange with the Colonial 
Office as to the final settlement of any 
question of dispute between one of the 
provinces and the Imperial Government 
at home. At present if any such dispute 
should arise between the Dominion of 
Canada and the Government here, the 
question would be referred for decision 
to the Queen in Council; in other words, 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, which is composed of what we 
call in this country the Law Lords. It 
may easily happen that some measure is 
adopted by the Canadian Legislature 
which is supposed to interfere with the 
interests of the Home government, or 
with some interest which the Home gov- 
ernment is bound to protect, and it would 
be for the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council to decide whether or not 
the Canadian Legislature had gone be- 
yond its constitutional rights. The Aus- 
tralian delegates, however, are anxious 
that the Commonwealth Bill should leave 
_to the Australian Commonwealth itself 
the right of settling all questions which 
are purely Australian or Australasian. 
On such subjects they contend the col- 
onies themselves are the best and in- 
deed the only legitimate authority. What, 
they ask, can an English tribunal, how- 


ever well qualified. by legal knowledge, 
know about the special interests and de- 


sires of the various parts of an Austra- 
lian community? What is the value of 
a scheme of self government which takes 
out of the hands of Australians the final 
settlement of questions purely and ex- 
clusively Australian? The delegates do 
not object to any arrangement which re- 
fers matters of dispute between colonial 
interests and Imperial interests to the de- 
cision of some tribunal—whether the Ju- 
dicial Committee of the Privy Council or 
some other created for the purpose. But 
what they do demand is that questions 
of purely Australian interest shall be set- 
tled in Australia and not in London. 
Perhaps some compromise or arrange- 
ment may be found before this article 
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reaches you, and it certainly would seem 
as if there could be no insuperable diffi- 
culty in coming to an understanding 
upon the subject, especially after all the 
raptures into which our public speakers 
and our newspapers have lately been go- 
ing about the devotion and the loyalty of 
our Australian fellow subjects and the 
manner in which our Australian volun- 
teers have lately been risking, and many 
of them sacrificing, their lives for the 
cause of the Empire on the battle-fields 
of South Africa. 

To me it appears that the claim of the 
Australian delegates is perfectly just 
and reasonable, and that everything 
ought to be done by our legislators here 
to help on the federation scheme, and to 
make the Commonwealth Bill in every 
way satisfactory to our fellow subjects 
under the Southern Cross. But I have 
been talking to-day with a man who 
knows the inner workings of the House 
of Commons about as well as any one 
could know them, and he tells me that 
some of our leading men have got it 
into their heads that the Australian del- 
egates do not really represent the best 
opinion of Australia on this subject, and 
that the Government must be very cau- 
tious about accepting their representa- 
tions as an authoritative exposition of the 
wishes of the Australian people. Now, 
I have heard a good deal of this sort of 
thing in my time, and I know how often 
we have been told that the officials of a 
Government department here in London 
know infinitely better what a constitu- 
ency, Or a province, or a nation reallv 
wants than do the men expressly sent to 
London to act as spokesmen for the con- 
stituency, or the province or the nation. 
I belong to an Irish party, which returns 
to the House of Commons the vast ma- 
jority of Ireland’s representatives, and 
we are told, at every opportunity, that 
we know nothing about the wishes of the 
Irish people, and that these wishes are 
best known by the officials in Dublin 
Castle. I do not, therefore, pay much 
attention to the views that have just been 
expressed to me by my friend, and I am 
still inclined to believe that when the 
Australian provinces, with a full free- 
dom of choice, elected certain men to act 
as delegates for them in London they 
probably chose men whom they knew to 
be well qualified to express the views of 
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the Australian population. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, however, is the Secretary 
for the Colonies, and Mr. Chamberlain 
has long since forsworn his Radical opin- 
ions about the voice of the democracy, 
and is now more Tory and aristocratic 
than the most old-fashioned Tory and 
aristocrat who was born and brought up 
to the business. 

One of the most remarkable books we 
have had for some time, at least in the 
world of fiction, is just published by 
Fisher Unwin, “ Arden Massiter,”’ by 
Dr. Barry, the author of the “ The New 
Antigone,” which made a distinct sen- 
sation in the literary world twelve years 
ago. Dr. Barry is a Roman Catholic 
priest, wha has mixed more in the world 
of politics and society than most Eng- 
lish Catholic priests have done, and has 
studied deeply and traveled much. He 
is a man whom one meets a good deal 
in London, and who is appreciated in 
many circles where his religious opin- 
ions would not of themselves be likely 
to secure him a welcome in advance. Not 
many clergymen of Dr. Barry’s faith 
have, in our times at least, ventured to 
become workers in the field of romance, 
and this is Dr. Barry’s third novel. 
“Arden Massiter”’ has already received 
some most eulogistic reviews, and the 
critic in Punch has described it as a work 
of genius. It is a story about the Italy 
of to-day, but its interest is chiefly cen- 
tered in Modern Rome and the castle 
in the mountains of an ancient Italian 
family, whose memories and traditions 
carry us back into far distant years, and 
into the struggles and tragedies of an 
Italy in which Petrarch and Rienzi had 
not yet come up. The hero of the story 
is an Englishman, and we, therefore, 
find the past and the present of Italy in- 
terpreted for us through modern obser- 
vation and foreign sympathy. The book 
is full of romantic and thrilling interest, 
it has startling scenes, darksome mys- 
teries, and passages of tragic import. 
Dr. Barry, I may say, does not seem to 
be much in sympathy with the growth 
and outcome of the movement which 
created the Kingdom of Italy as we 
know it to-day. That, however, was to 
be expected, and it is only fair to say, 
he does not in any way spoil the working 
of his romance by interrupting its move- 
ments in order to make way for the intro- 
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duction of his own political opinions. 
The book, in fact, is intended to be read 
as a romance and not as a political or re- 
ligious treatise, and: I think it may be 
read with keen interest by any American 
who loves a well-told and thrilling story, 
whether his sympathies lead him in the 
direction of the Quirinal or in that of the 
Vatican. 

Many Americans who know London 
must have heard with regret the news of 
the death of Dr. George Bird, an emi- 
nent London physician, whose long and 
honored life came to an end a few days 
ago. Dr. Bird was one of my oldest 
London friends, and was well known in 
the world of literature, scholarship and . 
art. The medical profession gave him 
the work and the business of his long 
life, while books, and pictures, and travel, 
and the companionship of the men and 
women who wrote, and painted, and trav- 
eled made the recreation and light of his 
existence. In his London home he al- 
ways gathered around him the most de- 
lightful society. His literary compan- 
ionships went back so far as to include a 
friendship with Leigh Hunt, and I have 
often met at his house the once famous 
Richard Henry Horne, the hero of so 
many marvelous adventures in the Mex- 
ican naval service and the Australian 
gold-fields, and the author of the epic 
poem “ Orion,’ ‘which - at: one) lime 
startled the world into the belief that a 
great new poet had arisen on the hori- 
zon. Dr. Bird was a friend of the 
Brownings and of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Among the guests whom I 
often met in his London home were Sir 
Richard Burton, the famous Eastern ex- 
plorer, and his wife, and the late Grant 
Allen, whose too early death Dr. Bird 
greatly deplored. Dr. Bird took a deep 
interest in all political and social move- 
ments which had to do with the welfare 
of humanity, and the progress of en- 
lightened freedom, and he was a thorough 
sympathizer with the cause of the union 
during your great American struggle. 
He was in his eighty-third year when he 
died, but there was a perpetual youthful- 
ness in his temperament and his spirit 
which kept his physical energies alive 
to the last. One always thought of him 
as endowed with a faculty of keeping 
himself perpetually young; and only a 
year or two ago on his recovery from 
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what threatened to be a dangerous illness 
a friend sent him as a congratulation a 
well known line of Keats’s, ‘‘ Thou wert 
not made for death, immortal Bird.” I 
have known many men in my time whom 
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it was an honor to know. I have never 
known any of nobler nature, purer mind, 
and more generous love of humanity than 
George Bird. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


America and China. 


By William 


T last the mask has. fallen off and 
A the world sees the Empress Dow- 
ager of China as she really is, as 

she has been from the beginning. One 
of the most incomprehensible features 
of the China situation for the past year 
and a half has been the apparent igno- 
rance on the part of the Western world 
of the true character of this woman. She 
has usurped the rule of the Celestial Em- 
pire, and thus set back the clock of prog- 
ress indefinitely in the Orient. It has 
been a source of amazement and no little 
annoyance to the foreign residents in the 
Far East to see in their home papers 
nothing but complimentary references to 
this red-handed murderess of the best 
men of China. She is probably doing 
more against the highest interests of the 
world to-day than any other living per- 
son. The truth will out in time. Such 
folly and wickedness cannot exist in high 
places long in this age without the world 
finding it out. And when she announced 
her purpose to put another boy puppet 
on the throne which she has really oc- 
cupied for forty years, the world awoke 
to the fact that the toleration of this 
woman and her Manchu clique threatens 
the very existence of China as an Empire. 
It takes a good deal to stir up John 
Chinaman to take an active interest in 
politics. He is a creature of this every- 
day world. His chief problem is how to 
provide the necessary amount of rice for 
himself and his family. Generally every- 
thing is subordinate to this great prob- 
lem of livelihood. Patriotism in the ab- 
stract has not much in it to stir the al- 
mond-eyed Celestial. His idea of na- 
tive country is the place where he grows 
his rice and where his ancestors are 
buried. It was doubtless this fact that 
gave the Dowager and her Manchu 
henchmen courage to attempt the com- 
pletion of the work of dethroning the 
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young Emperor Kwang Hsu, and pro- 
claiming a boy nine years old from the 
Imperial clan to succeed to the empty 
honor. But they reckoned without count- 
ing upon the great hold the Emperor has 
gained upon these slow-moving Chinese. 
They know that he loves his people, and 
wants to do them good. They know the 
Manchus are in office for revenue only. 
Tho Kwang Hsu is himself a Manchu, 
yet he has alienated the people of his own 
race by his progressive spirit. The Chi- 
nese love him “for the enemies he has 
made.’ Telegrams of protest poured 
into Peking from all parts of the Empire 
from the highest officials and leading 
business men in great numbers. The 
Peking telegraph operators working day 
and night were unable to receive the 
messages. ‘The usurping Dowager 
awoke to the fact that the dethroned Em- 
peror still reigned in the hearts of his 
people. The popular clamor for once was 
heard even inside the walls of the For- 
bidden City. The defeated Empress an- 
nounced that she only intended to pro- 
claim an Heir Apparent. The grapes 
were sour any way. The imprisoned 
Emperor is still more powerful than all 
his enemies. 

But it becomes more manifest every 
day that the present situation cannot long 
continue. The Empress Dowager has 
lost face. Her wrath must be all the more 
furious because it is necessary to bottle 
itup. The person of the Emperor is stili 
in her power. The art of slow poison is 
probably better understood in the Im- 
perial palace at Peking than anywhere 
else in the world. To implore the Em- 
peror not to abdicate the throne, as many 
high officials did, and then leave him to 
the tender mercies of his furious aunt is 
the hight of inconsistency, and a very 
doubtful kindness. He must be speedily 
restored to power or he will be soon put 
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out of the way by his enemies. The Chi- 
nese have shown that they are ready for 
his restoration. Apparently all they lack 
is a leader. The Chinese treops would 
probably join such a movement in a body. 
But without the aid of friendly foreign 
Powers it is not likely that any consid- 
erable number of soldiers or civilians 
will dare to run the risk of losing their 
heads in the doubtful experiment of rev- 
olution for the sake of the Emperor. It 
weuld seem to be a comparatively easy 
task now for America, England and Ja- 
pan to interfere in behalf of the unfor- 
tunate young ruler. Such a move would 
be hailed with enthusiasm by the better 
informed Chinese everywhere. It would 
bring about a revolution that would in- 
calculably benefit China and the world. 
America is the best situated of all the 
Powers to lead in such a movement. The 
recent masterly statesmanship of Secre- 
tary Hay in securing definite agreements 
from all the Powers to keep the door of 
commerce open to America in case China 
is partitioned, has dulled the appetite of 
the rapacious Continental nations for this 
vast and populous territory. They see 
that they could only rule but neither ex- 
clusively exploit nor plunder it. This 
wise and timely action of the Govern- 
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ment at Washington has stopped for the 
present at least the door of commerce 
from being closed in America’s face. The 
next logical step for the Administration 
to take is to proceed to open the door 
upon its China side. There has been an 
immense amount of loose talk about 
“ maintaining the open door of China.” 
The fact is that the door is not open, it 
is only slightly ajar. A score or more 
of “treaty ports” are open to foreign 
trade. From these ports foreign prod- 
ucts may get into the vast interior only 
by filtering through thick barriers of cor- 
rupt tax officials, unjust and stupid laws, 
and the poorest methods of transporta- 
tion of any civilized country on earth. It 
is because the Emperor wanted to sweep 
away these obstructions that he is a pris- 
oner in the palace. The usurping Man- 
chus are pledged to the policy of keep- 
ing the door as near closed as possible. 
They would shut it altogether if they 
dared. They are violating the treaties 
with the Powers daily, and in the most 
flagrant manner. Who will say that the 
case is not one which justifies the imme- 
diate interference of America in her own 
interest and in the interest of China and 
of the whole world? 
Hincuua, CHINA, 


Tsi An, the: Ruling Spirit of China. 


By Margherita Arlina Hamm, 


AuTHOR oF ‘' CHINESE LEGENDS.,”’ 


HE present situation in Peking calls 
attention to the master mind which 
has brought about these events, the 

Empress-Dowager Tsi An. Many ro- 
mances have been written about this re- 
markabie woman, but none is as extraor- 
dinary as the truth. A few years ago, 
when a resident of China, the writer met 
a Chinese scholar who, unlike most of 
his class, was well educated according to 
our Western standards. Mandarin Tsin, 
for such was his name, was a great ad- 
mirer of the Empress-Dowager and was 
acquainted with both her original and 
adopted families. 

According to his statement, her father 
was a Manchu noble who had held a lu- 
crative post in Peking but lost it through 
no fault of his own. At Fu Chau he suf- 


fered the same fate, and drifted to Can- 
ton, where in 1838 he found himself 
without employment, money or credit 
and with a wife, son and daughter to 


‘support. Rather than starve he sold this 


daughter to a rich merchant who had 
bought what may be called a “ mandarin- 
ship.” 

The girl was strong, healthy and very 
comely from both the Manchurian and 
Mongolian point of view. The two races 


have different ideals of female loveliness, - 


the Mongolian favoring plumpness and 
medium size, the Manchurian strength 
and stature. As she was of Manchurian 
blood her feet were not bound, and after 
being sold her social position as a “ pock- 
et daughter’ or family slave prevented 
her undergoing the cruel operation of 
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foot binding. Her “ pocket parents,” to 
use the Chinese phrase, were kind and 
generous. She was ambitious and high- 
ly talented and seemed to have a vague 
idea of her future beauty. She learned 
to read and write before she was eight 
years of age and evinced an aptitude for 
study. She was also not confined within 
the walls of the yamen or family estab- 
lishment, but went about with the older 
slaves and saw all the sights of the city. 

As she grew older she was intrusted 
with the marketing of the family, and 
while still a child manifested consider- 
able business ability. In 1848 the Emper- 
or Hien Fung issued the marriage proc- 
lamation prescribed by law in which all 
eligible maidens of Manchu descent be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and eighteen 
were requested to present themselves at 
the Imperial Palace in Peking with a 
- view to examination as Imperial concu- 
bines or secondary wives. This is one of 
the great social and political events of 
China and usually brings thousands of 
applicants to the capital. 

Tsi An read the proclamation and im- 
mediately announced her desire to enter 
the list. Her “ pocket parents ’’ laughed 
at first, but she made so spirited and co- 
gent an argument that they finally yield- 
ed. They first changed her legal status 
from a slave girl to an adopted daughter, 
and did all in their power to prepare her 
for the examination. 

They gave her a handsome outfit and 
enough money to go from Canton to Pe- 
king in the style becoming the rank of a 
Manchu princess. The court authorities 
pronounced her a faultless specimen of 
womanhood; well brought up in ethics 
and possessing all the virtues needful to 
the sex; in the front rank in accomplish- 


ments; in intelligence the equal of the. 


graduate of the first Imperial examina- 
tion. The examinations over, to her de- 
light, altho, it is said, not to her surprise, 
she was among the first ten of the list of 
successful candidates. She was taken to 
the palace and there installed in one of 
the suites of rooms in the woman’s quar- 
ter. Here began her wonderful career of 
intrigue. She paid particular attention 
to the Empress, and at the same time 
conducted herself with such tact and 
wisdom as to make friends and few or no 
enemies among the hundreds of other 
women in the Imperial household. By 
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degrees she made herself indispensable to 
the Empress and in this way was thrown 
into the company of the Emperor. After 
a time she won his admiration and affec- 
tion and finally presented him with a son. 
As the Empress had no male issue and as 
Tsi An’s son was well loved by the Em- 


~peror she induced him to appoint her by 


proclamation the Empress of the West. 

This action was a master-stroke of di- 
plomacy. ‘The title was an ancient one, 
but had fallen into abeyance; in fact, it 
was well nigh forgotten by the great 
Lords of the Council. How she un- 
earthed it was at the time and has ever 
since been a mystery to the scholars of 
the empire. Under the old law it was 
the highest honor and position a concu- 
bine could hold. It put her almost on a 
par with the Empress, whose legal title 
was the Empress of the East. From now 
on she rose until she became the real 
power behind the throne. Nevertheless, 
she never permitted her ambitions to 
thwart the Empress proper, who was her 
senior as well as her legal superior. Hien 
Fung died in August, 1860. According 
to some reports the cause was a broken 
heart on account of the great Tai Ping 
rebellion; according to others he died 
from poisoning. 

He was succeeded by Tsi An’s son, 
who went to the throne under the official 
name of Tung Chi. The real governing 
was done by a regency consisting of the 
two Empresses and Prince Kung, the 
boy’s uncle. The new Government dis- 
played far greater ability than its prede- 
cessor. It attacked the rebels with great 
vigor, engaged foreign officers, including 
the Americans, Ward and Burgevine, 
and the more famous Englishman, “ Chi- 
nese Gordon.” It opened relations with 
the European Governments and effected 
many reforms. ‘The credit of this work 
has been divided between Tsi An and 
Prince Kung, but it undoubtedly belongs 
to the former. 

In 1874 Tung Chi, then nineteen years 
of age, began to display some independ- 
ence. There were many intrigues at the 
Imperial Palace, and the great men of 
the State were appointed and dismissed, 
promoted and degraded, in a manner 
which showed that a tremendous struggle 
for mastery was going on. Things looked, 
very dark when the Emperor fell sick in 
a mysterious manner and died shortly 
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afterward, in January, 1875. He left a 
wife who was about to become a mother. 
Soon after her husband’s death she also 
fell sick and died. Her death was 
ascribed to a broken heart by some and 
to poison by others. There being no 
legal issue the succession now devolved 
upon the Manchu nobles. There were 
several candidates and much wire-pull- 
ing and intrigue, but the one favored by 
Tsi An, a little boy of four, the son of a 
loyal Manchurian, was selected, under 
the official name of Kwang Su, the old re- 
gency being continued at the same time. 

The young Emperor took more kindly 
to the Empress of the East than to Tsi 
An. The attachment deepened, causitg 
comunent at Peking. It ended, of course, 
in the death of the Empress-Dowager 
Tung Kung, in April; 1881. She also is 
said to have been the victim of poison. 
Since then Tsi An has been the master of 
China’s destinies. 

The Emperor Kwang Su was a docile 
and loving child who allowed himself to 
be swayed by her strong nature. Some 
years ago, however, a rumor ran through 
the Middle Kingdom that Kwang Su 
was developing independence of spirit, 
and predictions were freely made that ere 
long he would be deposed and die. One, 
if not both, of these predictions has al- 
ready come true. While T’si An has been 
the real monarch, she has been supported 
by at least three-fifths of the great coun- 
cils known as the Nui Koh and the Kiun 
Ki Chu and not the Tsung-li Yamen or 
Foreign Office (which is an inferior de- 
partment), as is erroneously reported in 
the press of the Western world. 

As the struggle progressed the Emper- 
or became more and more a prisoner in 
his own palace, his friends were attacked 
and rendered powerless. ‘Those high in 
office were degraded or beheaded, and 
thosé low in office sent to districts where 
they had no following and did not even 
know the local language. The Empress- 
Dowager with superior acumen saw the 
increasing power of foreign nations and 
attempted to utilize it on her own behalf. 
It was she who insisted upon violating 
all the precedents of her country by hav- 
ing Kwang Su receive the Ambassadors 
in person at Peking. To us the event 
_ had little significance. In China it made 
a shiver throughout the empire. The 
Book of Rites, which is as sacred to the 
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Orient as the Bible is to the Occident, 
prescribes that “the Son of Heaven” 
shall not be looked upon by any common 
mortal, much less a foreign devil. When 
the princes of the realm meet him in 
council they fall upon their knees and 
touch their foreheads to the earth. This 
has been the rule for centuries, and when 
I<wang Su broke through it it seemed as 
if the world were coming to an end. The 
next iconoclasm was the reception given 
by the Empress-Dowager to Lady Mac- 
Donald and other foreign women of offi- 
cial distinction. The Book of Rites pre- 
scribes the same formalities in regard to 
the Empress-Dowager as to the Emperor 
himself. Beyond this, Chinese law and 
custom forbids women to enter the pres- 
ence of men, and treats all guilty of the 
offense as being disorderly characters. 
Foreign women who travel alone are 
viewed as malefactors, suspicious people 
or lunatics. When, therefore, the Em- 
press-Dowager received a body of for- 
eign women in her audience chamber and 
talked with them, altho they had not 
kow-towed to her, it made a sensation as 
deep as that produced by the action of 
the Emperor himself. 

What part the Empress-Dowager is 
playing in the present insurrection or 
Boxer movement does not yet appear. 
There is deep dissension, almost war, in 
the Manchu governing class. The Em- 
press-Dowager is at the head of the ad- 
ministration, while it is said the majority 
of the Manchu princes are bitterly op- 
posed to the continuation of her rule. 
There is a strong public sentiment in fa- 
vor of the poor dethroned Emperor, and 
deeper than all is the old antipathy of the 
Chinese people to their Manchurian rul- 
ers. 

Even to-day it must not be forgotten 
that the term fankawi, or foreign devil, 
is applied colloquially in China as much 
to the Manchus as to foreigners. Re- 
cent reports from Shanghai declare that 
the Boxer movement has been abetted if 
not started by the Empress-Dowager, in 
order to provoke the armed intervention 
of the European powers, and through 
them to suppress the ee nobles of 
the capital. 

Under the Chinese law ftieke nobles, by 
majority vote, have the power to depose 
the Empress-Dowager and the Emperor, 
and to nominate a new ruler of the em- 
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pire. Thus far she seems to have pre- 
vented any action of this sort, but recent 
events seem to indicate that her power 
is being contested, if not undermined, by 
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the princes of the royal blood, and that 
she is playing her last and most desperate 
card to secure a continuation of her own 
rule. 

Brooxiyn, N. Y. 


Aphrodite, The Kittiwake.* 


By Charles Frederick Stansbury. 


‘ Fair lady in the wing-trimmed hat, 
Are you the woman who never could know 
Or never could understand ?”’ 


QO Kittiwake. But she was now 

drowning—not living—in her ele- 
ment, for the surf was high and cruel on 
Sandy Bar that day. 

“Looks like a bird tumbling in the 
waves,” said the counselor. 

“ Effect of last night’s game of poker, 
most likely,” remarked the poet of the 
Kills. “ Seems to have given the coun- 
selor an imagination. Ruinous quality 
in lawyers.” 

“No, but honest, look there!” cried 
the counselor. 

Storm was everywhere. The earth 
shook with it, the tumultuous ocean 
roared with it, while the wind shrieked 
and howled in harmonious discord. The 
surf pounded the shingle until it. ap- 
peared to quiver with pain. The shore 
line of the whilom peninsula—now an 
island—was set inland two _ score of 
yards by the united force of tide and 
gale. The tripod was all awash. 

A slight cessation in the volume of the 
slanting deluge, that the sky had given 
forth all day, had lured us from Tad 
House to seek logs of driftwood on the 
beach. Mingled with the storm-shriek 
came the cry of a sea-mew as it rode 
down the wind. The crows had long 
since disappeared and the powerful her- 
ring gulls alone reveled in the tumult 
of the elements. 

With eyes blinded by rain and wind- 
tears we had failed to see the disabled 
kittiwake until the counselor pointed her 
out. Even then it was not easy to distin- 
guish her from the spume of the break- 
ers. 

At the expense of a drenching I rushed 
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F the sea-foam was Aphrodite, The. 


into the seething surf and rescued the 
limp and bedraggled mass of feathers 
under which the bird-heart palpitated ; 
feathers that were white and silver-gray 
when dry, but now of the neutral tint of 
a storm-pervaded day. The excitement 
of the rescue caused my pulse to jump 
somewhat, but the suffering Aphrodite 
was as calm as a May morning. She 
nipped my finger vigorously. 

‘‘ Wing’s broken,” said the poet, when 
I regained him. “ Shot to pieces. Doubt 
if we can save it.”’ 

Twenty minutes later a consultation 
and examination was held at Tad House 
at which it was decided not to amputate. 
Meantime the struggling bird’s eye 
glowed with a fine defiance that was be- 
lied by the swift-palpitating heart, which 
betrayed grave apprehension as to the in- 
tentions of the monsters into whose 
hands she had fallen. 

“Scissors,” said the poet. 

The feathers were carefully removed. 
The chance of saving the shattered mem- 
ber seemed one in a thousand. Never- 
theless with splints, improvised from 
pasteboard, antiseptic cotton, witch 
hazel and adhesive plaster, Aphrodite, 
The Kittiwake, was presently made tolook 
like a meek but badly done-up in-patient. 
She ceased to bite or struggle early in 
the operation, undoubtedly understand- 
ing what we were up to and why. Thor- 
oughly dried, clean and respectable, hav- 
ing declined bread and milk, she was 
housed for the night in a basket lined 
with the softest of cotton. 

Among the treasures of Tad House 
was an ancient trunk that had been 
washed ashore, part of the flotsam of a 
wrecked tramp steamer, a victim of the 
great storm of 88. This trunk was of 
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cedar and of old-fashioned roominess. 
It was therefore decided upon as a home 
for the invalided Aphrodite, The Kitti- 
wake. Buried in a deep and sweet pro- 
fusion of wild mint that grew upon the 
bar, a roll of wire netting was found 
whose history was also-connected, not 
very remotely, with the wreck just in ref- 
erence.” Possessing the attributes of 
what is known as a “ natural mechanic,” 
I soon had our bird guest comfortably 
quartered in the old trunk, the floor of 
which was carpeted with pure, bright 
sand fresh from the beach. The new 
home was placed picturesquely in the 
grove of cypress and ailanthus trees that 
clustered about the lodge. 

I was now confronted with the impor- 
tant question of diet for the new member 
of the household. It was not’always the 
easiest matter in the world to feed the 
humans who visited Sandy Bar, and be- 
sides there was Julius Czesar. The feed- 
ing of the entire menage was, however, 
but child’s play compared with the re- 
sponsibility of providing provender for 
Aphrodite, The Kittiwake. Not only was 
she cursed with a keen appetite, but the 
range of her table possibilities was ex- 
tremely limited. Had she voiced her de- 
sired menu she would have said: “ Give 
me live fish; and still more live fish!” 
Although her body, apart from feathers, 
was absurdly small, her capacity for 
killies and other little finny fry was so 
ereat that fifteen of varying sizes were 
forced to swim down her throat at an 
average meal, and I have tested her ca- 
pacity for these pretty victims up to 
twenty-two, which record, considering 
her size, was little less than appalling. 

Killies could be taken only at flood- 
tide, their capture requiring craftsman- 
ship and occasional drenchings. But that 
phenomenal appetite, that enviable di- 
gestive apparatus—fascinating to my 
dyspeptic friend, the counselor—was a 
constant spur to endeavor. I have, on 
occasion, even fished at night, when Aph- 
rodite’s brief, sharp bark notified me that 
she was ready to receive supplies. 

Bread and milk she would pick at dis- 
dainfully asa poor substitute for fresh 
and fragrant fishes, although she would 
occasionally join me in the grilled wing 
of a skate, a bird of the sea much de- 
spised and despitefully used in those 
parts. No other article of food did she 
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touch during her sojourn with me, and 
I have known her to refuse oysters and 
clams fresh and dripping from the cool 
depths of the Kills. ‘ 
Reconciled, apparently, to her fate was 
Aphrodite, but it cannot be said that she 
ever grew truly tame. After a period of 
persistent gentleness and careful atten- 


tion to her wants, she acquired sufficient | 


confidence in me to eat out of my hand, 
but at the least startling incident she re- 
verted to her pristine shyness. 

With her shattered wing immovable in 
splints and strapped to her side, her con- 
stant movement with the other was one 
of rising, a gesture that was of itself pa- 
thetic in view of the circumstances. This 
action of constantly flirting the wings, as 
tho about to rise, is invariable with caged 
skylarks, proof positive that they ought 
never to be caged! 

The advent of strangers threw Aphro- 
dite into spasms of nervousness, and 
when, after a hasty meal of killies, I one 
day introduced to her presence two very 
pretty girls, the shock proved so great 
that, like the bewitched princess in the 
fairy tale, every time she opened her 
mouth out came a killie. In this manner 
a score of little silver fish that were 
thought to be housed forever revisited 
the glimpses of the moon. The girls fled. 


APHRODITE’S DREAM. 


One day, when the ethereal mildness 
of true spring was in the air, Aphrodite 
stretched herself in the sand, while the 
filtered sunlight descended softly upon 
her black-tipped, gray mantle. Then she 
fell asleep and dreamed a dream. This is 
what she saw: 

A titanic rock in the North Atlantic 
over which hovered a great cloud of ring- 
bills, terns and kittiwakes, all cousins of 
the gull family, while the surface of the 
rock was covered with thousands of small 
circles of beach scrapings, each circle a 
nest in which appeared quaint, mottled, 
conical eggs, or fluffy balls of gray down 
equipped with preposterous 
which were generally open, crying the 
cry of perpetual hunger. From one of 
these splotchy shells emerged a fluff-ball 
that was none other than Aphrodite her- 
self. She looked upon the world and 
found it good. Her appetite was with 
her from the beginning, and tho she suf- 


fered from unceasing cravings of hunger, 


mouths, - 
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yet she had the equal pleasure of having 


‘them continuously appeased. While day- 


light was upon the face of the waters her 
father bird and bird mother knew no 
rest, as they came and went bringing 
shining bits of wriggling wet silver which 
they dropped into the little kittiwake’s 
insatiable maw. 

Two things at that time puzzled the 
fast opening mind of Aphrodite. One 
was, how the parents could distinguish 
their particular fluff-balls and their par- 
ticular nest from among so many thou- 
sands. Her mother set her mind at rest 
on this point by assuring her that no two 
of all the myriads of created live things 
look alike, in which presentment the 
mother kittiwake happily agreed with 
Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson. The sec- 
ond thing that puzzled little fluff-ball was 
due to her observation of the fact that, as 
she grew, her hind toe, which had started 
life with herself, positively and absolutely 
refused to grow up with her. On this 
point her father assured her that so it had 
been always, and that the kittiwakes be- 


longed to the Rissa branch of the gull _ 


family, a branch having the hind toe rudi- 
mentary, or absent. He said he couldn't 
account for it, and, for that matter, no 
more could the human professors, who 
had filled and still will fill many books 
with that which they do not know. When 
he told her that they were common kitti- 
wakes of the North Atlantic, her pride 
revolted, and when he further specified 
that their immediate family name was Ft. 
tridactyla, she felt that it was too much 
for her, even if she were nearly all mouth 
at that stage of her career. 

It now appeared that pin-feathers had 
supplanted the downy fluff, and Aphro- 
dite ventured from the nest and tumbled 
in the surf and was guided and pushed 
and pulled and often saved from drown- 
ing by the parent birds. Her greatest de- 
light was to lie in the wet sand waiting 
for the rising tide to engulf her, where- 
upon she swam and floated just like a 
grown-up. The day came at last when 
seeing a school of little silver spearing 
frolicking at the surface of the sea, she 
swooped among them and secured one 
for herself. She never remembered any- 
thing that tasted quite so good as that. 

Aphrodite could fly now almost as well 
as the grown-ups, so she made one of the 
specks of bird-cloud that hovered over 
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the island rock and found tlie sensation of 
floating at will in the clear ether one of 
supreme delight. Her telescopic eye told 
her when flood was near, so that she 
troubled her parents no more and was 
her own purveyor during the breakfast 
hour, which lasted from daylight till 
dark. While thus floating in heaven she 
heard all around her fellow birds shrilly 
crying their own name. And the cry 
that came most frequently she learned to 
repeat: “ Kittiwake,” “ kittiwake,” “ kit- 
tiwake! ” | 

Aphrodite learned also that near at 
hand on Penikese Island a great man 
held a summer school; a man not only 
great but supremely human, who loved 
both birds and beasts and fishes and 
harmed none of God’s lowly creatures— 
Agassiz, whose name remains titanic as 
the rock on which the little kittiwake 
was born. 

The ‘presence of this man was a talis- 
man of safety to the colony of birds, for 
he taught the doctrine, not yet widely ac- 
cepted, that animals have rights. 

Aphrodite was now full grown, and as 
the days grew more chill and the clouds 
loomed more ominous each day the gulls 
of the rock began to leave in battalions, 
winging their way toward the kinder air 
of the south. It was her first season of 
life, and with a gay and light heart she 
joined one of the clouds of birds that 
were heading for winter quarters. 

Journeying thus in the upper air, they 
came at last to the beautiful coast islands 
of Virginia. On the way thither a num- 
ber of the first-season birds, with whom 
Aphrodite traveled, lost their lives by fly- 
ing blindly into a beautiful white light 
that appeared at dead of night high up in 
the; ait. Phew lithe, teathered)” traveler 
learned afterward that this was the torch 
of the Statue of Liberty, and that her 
companions had broken their necks by 
dashing against the cruel, invisible glass. 
It was Aphrodite’s first taste of that trag- 
edy that pursues all animals from birth. 

Among the coast islands Aphrodite’s 
life was for a time nothing but prolonged 
joy. There was abundance of good food, 
the air was balmy, and nature so kind 
that merely to live was a luxury. Then 
came a harsh and bitter awakening. It 
was night, and Aphrodite sat upon the 
bosom of the ocean, rising to and fro 


upon the peaceful swell. She was in deep 
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shadow, cast by the dark hull of the sloop 
‘“ Albatross,’ which was cruising there- 
about. Presently two men appeared upon 
the poop and their voices floated to her 
with that quiet distinctness and intangi- 
ble awesomeness with which voices upon 
the water seem imbued. 

“Ves, sir!” said the voice; “ I’ve got 
a contract in my pocket for 40,000 gull 
and tern wings, and a special ordef for 
kittiwakes, and I want to get a hack at 
these islands before the rest of the feath- 
‘er-hunters come aiong!”’ 

Aphrodite heard no more. The light 
seemed to go out of her life, and she 
drifted into the dark void of the waters 
with a heart heavy as lead. 

Needless to dwell upon that season of 
living hell to the gulls of the Virginia 
coast islands. The man filled his con- 
tract, and others came and filled theirs. 
Aphrodite escaped, tho shots frequently 
passed through her wing feathers when 
she thought herself high enough to be out 
of the range of the flying death which 
was everywhere in the air. 

All animal life is elastic. The little kit- 
tiwake despite her terror fell a victim to 
love as the spring approached, and with 
her handsome mate started northward for 
the titanic rock on which she was born. 
She was literally in heaven, for love filled 
her heart, as they floated in the sky out 
of reach of the evil that radiates from 
man. She dreamed of a nest of quaint 
beach-scrapings and of little helpless balls 
of fluff that would look to her to fill 
their hungry mouths. It was a dream 
within a dream, and even so it came to 
pass. Now a mother, she cared for her 
brood upon her native rock, and was su- 
premely happy, and when she cried “ kit- 
tiwake ” it was a cry of joy in her work. 

Then came the feather-hunters. 

A period of continuous and agonizing 
fear ensued. Death was everywhere. 
Aphrodite learned that Agassiz had long 
since left Penikese. The gulls were with- 
out a friend. 

Her little ones were trampled to death. 
Her mate was sorely wounded, and as he 
fell to earth was seized, his wings torn 
out of their sockets and his _ bleeding 
trunk cast aside. 

In the wake of the feather-hunters 
there lay hundreds of dead gulls with 
their wings torn off, while scores of liv- 
ing ones, from which the wings had been 
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torn, in hopeless misery eked out a 
wretched existence on the charity of the — 
bird-companions who fed them. Among _ 
these maimed and blighted ones was Aph- 
rodite’s mate, and while he lived it was 
her melancholy pleasure to mother him 
and provide for him. When death ended 
his hopeless agony the little widow beat 
her wings on the sand in protest against 
the awful cruelty of fate, and left that 
place of desolation, not caring whither 
she flew. , 

Had Aphrodite’s mind been capable of 
tracing effect to cause, she might at that 
moment have seen in her mind’s eye the 
woman in the wing-trimmed hat. 

On flew Aphrodite, not caring whither 
she went, and not heeding that she was 
winging her way westward. Her plain- 
tive cry of “kittiwake”’ might -have 
touched the heart of even the woman in 
the wing-trimmed hat, could she have 
heard it. Passing Block Island, at the 
eastern end of Long Island Sound, she 
saw large flocks of herring gulls, but the 
desolation in her heart sang to her not to 
tarry. On, on, still westward she went, 
Long Island lying like a great whale be- 
neath her. From Sea Gate she cut across 
to Sandy Hook, thence to Atlantic High- 
lands, where increasing weariness told 
her that she soon must find a resting- 
place. Across the lower bay she saw 
the long whale-backed strip of yellow 


‘sand that defines the Great Kills, and 


thither she winged in the fatuous hope 
that no man would seek so isolated a 
spot. Exhaustion was overpowering her 
while she neared the sandy bar, which she 
would have reached in a few swift 
strokes, when from a small fishing boat 
lying at anchor there came a tiny puff of 
smoke, followed by a sharp report. With 
her tired wing shattered and mangled, 
Aphrodite tumbled headlong into the surf 
on Sandy Bar. 

x x * xk x x x 

With a start she awoke. A shudder 
passed over her, causing her feathers to 
ruffle from head to tail. She smoothed 
them with a shake that brought her 
senses fully into play. At that moment 
she realized that the dream she -had 
dreamed was none other than the true 
story of her tragic life. 

A day arrived when the splints were 
removed from Aphrodite’s wing, which 
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was again strong and useful and comfort- 
ably covered with down and fast-growing 
pin-feathers. The question of her future 
now became a matter of some moment. 
Her helplessness had attached me to her, 
for we are apt to love those we faithfully 
serve. Besides, she had winning ways of 
her own. To free her, of course, suggest- 
ed itself, but in addition to the dread 
specter of the feather-hunter, there was 
the image of the ever-present thoughtless 
fool who, for some inscrutable reason, is 
allowed to carry a gun. 
*k K kK kK *K * ok 


I never rightly grasped the nature of 
the negotiations whereby Aphrodite 


finally took up her residence at the Zoo. I 
had understood the counselor to say that 
the commissioners wanted her. Later, 
however, I heard that the counselor had 
held a conversation on the subject with 
one Terence, a worthy man who watches 
the reservoir, and that through his report 
of this conversation I was led to conclude 
that Terence was a commissioner. The 
upshot of it was that I acquiesced in the 
plan whereby Aphrodite, The Kittiwake, 
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became an inmate of the city aviary, 


whither she journeyed in a nice new bas- 
ket bought for the purpose. I packed her 
snugly in and gave her God-speed. 

x xk * *k *k * x 

On a fine Sunday, a month later, the 
counselor and myself made a pilgrimage 
to visit Aphrodite, The Kittiwake. Arrived 
at the Zoo, a bored and quaint policeman 
turned us over to a quaint and bored 
keeper, whose accent was plainly Celtic. 
In answer to our inquiries for the little 
kittiwake, he pointed out a huge herring 
gull, grossly domesticated, twenty times 
the size of Aphrodite, and insisted that it 
was Aphrodite. When we protested, he 
assured us it must be she, “ for,” said he, 
“gulls do be growin’ very fast.” We 
sought keepers’ less hopelessly intellectual 
until we found one in authority, who told 
us, 1f she were not among the water fowl, 
there was but one conclusion to be drawn. 

Silent and depressed, we investigated 
no further. We knew then that Aphro- 
dite, The Kittiwake, was no more. The 
tortured soul of the little gull had faded 
into the twilight of the seas of Time. 


New Yor«k City. 
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The Probation of Criminals in Massachusetts. 
By Herbert D. Ward, 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSIONER OF PRISONS. 


ROBATION is to the criminal very 
much what Purgatory is to the Ro- 
man Catholic. It is midway be- 

tween the heaven of freedom and the 
hell of imprisonment. In the state of 
probation condemnation is suspended, 
and during that critical period the unfor- 
tunate by his conduct may elect free- 
dom and reinstatement in society or pris- 
on and degradation. 

In 1891 Massachusetts had the honor 
of introducing the probation system, 
-which has since been introduced in Ver- 
mont and Minnesota, and which is at- 
tracting the attention of the other States. 
A consensus of opinion acknowledges 
that this system has two advantages that 
no argument can overthrow. It is the 
most powerful moral influence that has 
been introduced into the modern system 


of the treatment of drunks and criminals. 
It is a source of vast economy to the 
tate; 
g@ Uhe system is briefly this. 

The statute of 1891 authorized the 
judges of the several municipal courts 
to appoint probation officers and to ad- 
just their salaries. According to their 
discretion the judge, after he has sen- 
tenced a person for some offense like 
drunkenness, truancy or disorderly con- 
duct, breaking and entering for the first 
time, street walking or for any petty 
violation of the law, may suspend sen- 
tence and put the offender under the care 
of a probation officer. The period of 
probation may be ten days or three 
months. It averages about five weeks. 
At the end of this period the probation 
officer appears with his charge before the 
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judge, and upon the presentation of a 
favorable report, recommends a discharge, 
which is immediately granted. But an 
adverse report any time during the pe- 
riod of probation, may lead to the rear- 
rest of the condemned and the imposi- 
tion of his original sentence. 

In 1898 the Legislature increased the 
opportunities of probation by allowing 
the Superior Court to appoint probation 
officers. So there are at present in the 
Commonwealth 63 officers under appoint- 
ment of municipal justices, and three of- 
ficers under appointment of the Superior 
Court. 

Let me give a few statistics for the 
year ending September 30th, 1898, and 
show what these probation officers ac- 
complished. The statistics for 1899 will 
not be available for a week or so, but 
these will show an increase of about 500 
cases placed on probation. But first let 
me state a peculiarity of Massachusetts 
shared but by a few States. It is one of 
the very few in which public drunken- 
ness is a punishable offense without re- 
gard to accompanying disorder or breach 
of peace. Public opinion holds the po- 
lice up to the literal enforcement of this 
law, and this fact makes the number of 
arrests for intoxication very large as 
compared with other States, and statis- 
tically gives Massachusetts an unde- 
served reputation for excess of drunk- 
enness and other offenses against de- 
cency and good order. In 18098 there 
were in the whole State 99,336 arrests of 
which 62,754 were for drunkenness. Of 
these cases of drink, 53,131 cases were re- 
ferred to the probation officers to see 
whether the prisoners told the court cor- 
rect stories or not. In 45,402 instances 
the statement of the prisoner was found 
to be correct. The court ordered 23,- 
289 cases of drunkenness to be carefully 
investigated by the probation officers. Of 
all the “ drunks ”’ about 50 per cent. were 
released, 25 per cent. fined, 16 per cent. 
imprisoned and 3,822 were put on pro- 
bation. The total number of those put 
on probation in the State was 5,497. The 
following statistics will be of interest to 
those contemplating the introduction of 
the system as showing the extent of its 
application. Assault, 189; breaking and 
entering, 168; common night-walkers, 
33; disturbing the peace, 110; drunk, 
3,822; embezzlement, 10; idle and dis- 
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orderly, 95; larceny, 363; malicious mis- 
chief, 38; neglect of family, 177; stub- 
bornness, 91; vagrants, 41; miscella- 
neous, 360; total, 5,497. These figures 
show how the probation officer enters 
into every phase of criminal life, and also 
the extent of the responsibilities imposed 
upon him by the court. The good judg- 


ment, the kindliness and mercy, the fa-. 


therly solicitude and sympathetic sense 
shown by these officers can never be over- 
estimated. 

Now as to the age of those taken on 
probation: 

Under ten years, 82; ten to twelve, 
243; thirteen, 108; fourteen, 109; fifteen, 
125; sixteen, 117; seventeen, 90; eigh- 
teen, 94; nineteen, 96; twenty, 87; twen- 
ty-one, 136; twenty-two, I51; twenty- 
three, 148; twenty-four, 163 ; twenty-five, 
155; twenty-six to thirty, 797; thirty-one 
to forty, 1,498; forty-one to fifty, 810; 
over fifty, 488; with a total of 5,497. 

These figures show that a probation of- 
ficer must not only be a father to the 
sinful, but also a brother and in some 
cases a son. 
beneficent working of the system any 
more than extreme youth. I might 
add that of the whole number placed on 
probation 448 were females. 

Last year Mayor Quincy, of Boston, 
appointed a committee to report on the 
aspects of drunkenness. Of this com- 
mittee Mr. J. G. Thorp was Chairman. 
This report deserves to rank as the most 
notable document extant regarding two 
most perplexing problems, and ought to 
be the vade mecum of every legisla- 
tive committee that deals with this sub- 
ject. As the probation system has more 
to do with the intoxicated than with any 
other aspect of crime or disorder, the re- 
port naturally devotes much of its argu- 
ment in favor of so humane a method in 
dealing with those whose greatest crime 
is against themselves. It says: 


“The probation officer thus stands for 
leniency, for another opportunity to escape 
personal disgrace and the vicarious suffering 
of family and friends which imprisonment or 
fine or both must often involve; he stands for 
another chance at reformation under the pow- 
erful stimulus of the personal, friendly guar- 
dianship of an officer of the law; for another 
chance to strengthen the will and develop the 
power of self-control, aided by the most effect- 
ive deterrent yet devised—conditional and sus- 
pended punishment. For experience shows 
conclusively that a paternal solicitude, which 
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is invested with the dignity of the law and the 
authority of the courts, often has weight and 
influence where the ordinary and_ unofficial 
forms of moral suasion are of no avail.” 


For prison and probation are as far 
apart in influence as crime and innocence. 
Prison is provocative; probation deter- 
rent. Prison is degeneration; probation 
is regeneration. The one process adds 
corruption to decay; the other purifica- 
tion to hope. Probation puts a man on 
honor and brings out all the nerve there 
is in him to rehabilitate himself in so- 
ciety. Prison shrivels the little man- 
hood one has left, and inflicts the final 
mutilation to a disfigured character. The 
one adds credit to a man’s civic acount; 
the other discredits him for life, and 
brands him wherever he walks with an 
institutional stigma that is practically in- 
eradicable. 

I look forward to the time when every 
court in the land shall have its probation 
officers who shall devote themselves to 
caring for those who are not confirmed 
criminals, but who are in that uncertain 


frame of mind and habit, easily saved by 
kindness, morally ruined by bars. Where 
the State does not supply this link be- 
tween the judge and the prisoner, this 
confidential adviser of the convicted and 
trusted agent of the Bench, then the near- 
est church should step in and do its duty. 
It should support men and women of 
God, in order that they may become the 
good angels of the erring and of the fall- 
ing. If the Church is here to amount to 
anything at all, it is to do that work and 
to do it thoroughly. 

Probation has passed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. It is a practical benefit 
and an urgent need. Under its applica- 
tion, theoreticaly, at least, no one should 
be sent to prison for the first offense. It 
will mean the closing of one-half the 
prisons in any State in which the system 
is well organized and thoroughly ex- 
tended. It will also mean the saving of 
thousands of lives to good citizenship, 
and of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the treasury. 

NEwTon CENTRE, Mass. 


Social Reformers and the Presidential Campaign. 
By Wir Ghent, 


HE term “ social reformer,’ while 
often loosely applied, has its most 
accepted present usage in denot- 

ing one who favors, in greater or less 
degree, the maintenance of a closer in- 
dustrial supervision and the assumption 
of larger industrial functions by the na- 
tion, the States, and the municipalities. 
Of the widely scattered and loosely knit 
body of social reformers the extreme 
left—the radical wing—is held-by the 
organized Socialists, in three camps—the 
two factions of the Socialist-Labor 
party and the Social Democratic party. 
Then follow Fabian Socialists, Christian 
Socialists, Middle-of-the-Road Populists, 
Fusion. Populists, municipal reformers 
and independent progressists generally. 
The extreme right is held by a numer- 
ically small, but exceedingly doughty 
and lively section, the Single-Taxers, 
who, tho protesting an extremity of be- 
lief in industrial individualism, find them- 
selves veering more and more toward a 
limited industrial collectivism. 


With all of these strenuous and ear- 
nest men “liberty ”’ is a watchword. It 
is so no less with the extreme Socialist, 
who believes that only by State determin- 
ation and regulation of the economic du- 
ties and “rights” of each person can 
true freedom be assured, than with the 
Single-Taxer, who holds that State ac- 
tivity, beyond a certain limited degree, 
is tyranny. Faith in liberty- (however 
variously conceived and defined) as a so- 
cial basis being so prominent an article 
of the reformers’ creed, it is not surpris- 
ing that the use’ of armed force by Eng- 
land and America in the Transvaal and 
in the Philippines should have power- 
fully affected them. Both of these in- 
stances will be discussed with fiery en- 
ergy to the end of the coming campaign, 
and it is certain that attempts will be 
made in both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions (with a strong prob- 
ability of success in the latter) to pass a 
protest against the annexation of the 
Transvaal. 
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It is not to be denied that the over- 
whelming mass of the most prominent 
social reformers—those who write the 
most and talk the most—is antagonistic 
to the attitude of both the British ad- 
ministration and our own. At the 
Buffalo Conference a year ago the pro- 
portion of opponents to supporters of the 
McKinley Administration was about ten 
to one. Probably a like proportion has 
since developed in opposition to the Brit- 
ish administration. 

Such a verdict is doubtless entitled to 
respect. And yet it determines nothing 
whatever as to the morality of the action 
of either nation. ‘The history of the 
world is full enough of instances of sin- 
cere men of altruistic spirit, blinded by 
their misconceptions of men and affairs, 
striving against measures and _ tenden- 
cies that have subsequently proved benefi- 
cent. Even in modefn times, since the 
development of the more purely social 
agitation, these instances have been fre- 
quent. Most of the English radicals of 
the early part of this century kept up 
their senseless clamor for unrestricted 
trade and industry while the English 
peasantry were being annihilated in the 
factories. Why? Simply because they 
were obsessed by the laissez-faire theory 
that without State intervention of any 
kind labor would get the full reward of 
its exertions. They did not understand 
capitalism; they could not analyze the 
complexities of the modern economic 
régime. 

The Garrisonian Abolitionists were 
quite as sincere and as altruistic as the 
English radicals, or the best of the mod- 
ern anti-expansionists. Yet in two dis- 
tinct periods, between 1840 and 1860, 
they clamored for secession from the 
Union. Why? Because of a _ theory 
that, living under a constitution which 
recognized slavery, they were ruled by a 
parchment that made a “league with 
death and a covenant with hell.”’ 

The Jeffersonians were the social re- 
formers of the early days of the repub- 
lic. ‘“ Democracy ” and “ liberty ” were 
their watchwords. They affected to 
champion the cause of the “ downmost 
man.” And yet they, including their 
leader, managed somehow to get on the 
reactionary and mistaken side of nearly 
every problem with which they were con- 
fronted. At a time when the reaction 
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from the theoretic individualism of the 
eighteenth century was beginning to be 
felt in England and America—a move- 
ment that has steadily grown to this day 
—the Jeffersonians set themselves 
sturdily against it, and contended for the 
extreme of non-intervention. The tend- 
encies toward a more complex, unified and 
efficient organism of government—the 
only form out of which the collectivist 
State of the future can be built—they 
resisted to the utmost. They fought the 


proposition to extend Federal aid to in- 


ternal improvements, including the con- 
struction of the National Highway, and 
only the irresistible logic of events 
forced them finally to yield. They de- 


stroyed the navy which had been built - 


up by Washington and Adams, selling 
the good vessels and substituting worth- 
less gunboats; and they had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing our helpless merchant 
marine the prey of England, France and 
the Barbary States, and of reflecting on 
the fatuity which had caused a loss in 
blood and treasure a hundredfold, per- 
haps a thousandfold, greater than would 
have been involved in following the far- 
sighted policy of the first two Presidents 
and their followers. 

These are but a few instances. They 
could be multiplied indefinitely. They 
illustrate the irrepressible, eternal con- 
flict between postulate and reason. Of 
two men equally altruistic in spirit, one 
will adopt a theory of government, and 
interpret all his experience, all his learn- 
ing, in the light of that theory. The 
other will avoid broad generalizations, 


will shun abstract principles, and will re- © 


ceive each fact and each experience as an 
influence upon his code and creed. Nor 
is this latter attitude incompatible with 
the fervent worship of an ideal, or with 
a definite idea of an ultimate State. On 
the contrary, it makes for an attainable 
ideal in the State—one which harmonizes 
with the desires and passions and capa- 
bilities of mankind. 

In the opposition by social reformers 
to the present conduct of Great Britain 
and America is observable another in- 
stance of slavish worship of theory, with- 
out regard to substantial.and determin- 
ing facts. ‘The friendship expressed for 
the Boers is perhaps the more character- 
istic. The Transvaal Government calls 
itself a republic. So, for the matter of 
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that, did Rome under the Cesars, 
France (for a time), under Napo- 
leon, and so do Salvador, Costa Rica, 
Haiti and the United States of Colom- 
bia call themselves republics. But to 
the eye of the reform dogmatist, with a 
universal theory to uphold, a republic is 
a republic, no matter how badaone. To 
him names count for more than realities. 
And therefore to his ill-regulated under- 
standing the struggle of a nominal em- 
pire against a nominal democracy appeals 
as a crime, and his sympathies are poured 
out in support of the latter. And yet, so 
far as the instance mentioned is con- 
cerned, there is not one single principle 
for which social reformers contend that 
was not brazenly violated by the South 
African Republic. Passing the question 
of the avoidableness of the war with the 
admission that any one of the voluble 
statesmen who think they could have pre- 
vented it might have done so had he had 
the opportunity, and passing also the ab- 
surd charge that it is a “ capitalists’ war,” 
there is the plain, present question: By 
the victory of which power would de- 
mocracy, equality, social and _ political 
progress have been best subserved? By 
that of the power which, as Henry 
George said, has stood these last thirty 
years for free men the world over, or by 
that of the bigoted and corrupt power 
whose guiding principles have been ad- 
ministrative loot and the obstruction of 
every measure which makes for free gov- 
ernment ? 

Nothing that social reformers contend 
for, I said, but was denied by the Pre- 
toria oligarchy. And in a sense this is 
recognized by the chorus of defenders, 
who, in their apologies, are led into the 
most ludicrous inconsistencies. Here 
are Single-Taxers who declare that the 
land is the heritage of all the people, and 
that its economic rent should be taxed 
for the equal benefit of every one, yet 
maintaining that the Boers have the in- 
alienable right to fence off a certain part 
of the earth’s surface, and do with it as 
they will. Here, too, are Socialists who 
maintain that the product of the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania is ethically the 
possession of those who by machinery 
and labor produce the coal; but that the 
product of the gold mines of the Wit- 
watersrand is ethically the property of a 
governing class that does no work what- 
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ever, but squats down in front of the 
mines, with Gatlings and Mausers, and 
takes from 45 to 60 per cent. of all that 
is produced. Here are municipal re- 
formers who clamor for home rule for 
municipalities, but vet declare that the 
Boers are justified in denying home rule 
to Johannesburg. Here are believers in 
democracy, with their shibboleth of 
“government only by consent of the 
governed,” who justify 80,000 Boers in 
governing without their consent 160,000 
English, Americans and Continentals, 
not to speak of 400,000 blacks whom they 
have dispossessed of their lands, and 
whom, for 250 years, they have barba- 
rously maltreated. 

One could go on with a recital of such 
inconsistencies for several pages of THE 
INDEPENDENT. The ones mentioned will 
suffice. It is singular that tho “ gov- 
ernment by consent of the governed ”’ is 
slurred over by these strenuous reform- 
ers when apologizing for the Transvaal, 
they are most insistent upon it when 
damning McKinley on account of the 
Philippines. And yet it would be diffi- 
cult to furnish a better instance of their 
absurdity. Whose “consent” in the 
Philippines do they want? A great ma- 
jority of the people in those islands will 
not consent to be governed by the Tagals. 
Do the reformers make any cry in their 
behalf? Assuredly not. They demand 
that our troops be withdrawn, tho the 
consequence be that a small, warlike por- 
tion of one of the tribes on the Island of 
Luzon impose its government on the un- 
willing remainder. 

To such social reformers as refuse to 
be blinded by mere postulates, and who 
insist that every, movement in the world’s 
history be judged on its own merits, 
from the standpoint of Bentham’s dictum 
of “ the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number,” there is every justification for 
the use of force in establishing orderly 
and decent government in the Trans- 
vaal and the Philippines. The question 
comes home: Will the authority of 
America in the one and of England in 
the other make for order, for democracy, 
for civilization, for justice, for the “ in- 
dividuation of the downmost man?” 
There can be no doubt, in the mind of 
one who will look at modern history 
with unprejudiced eyes, that it will. The 
story of Egypt alone is sufficient in pass- 
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ing judgment upon England, and deter- 
mining the ethical value of imposing an 
alien civilization upon a_ semi-civilized 
people. It may not be in accord with 
wild postulates of “liberty” that Eng- 
land isin Egypt. It is certainly not with 
the willing consent of the native over- 
lords, tax farmers and hucksters that she 
is there. But under her rule the Egyp- 
tian peasant has more wages, more food, 
greater immunity from harm, vaster op- 
portunities for self-development, than he 
has probably ever had in the long history 
of that land. The change in his condi- 
tion in the last 20 years is the difference 
between that of a slave and that of a man. 
Still more patent is the story of Eng- 
land’s self-governing colonies, such as 
New Zealand and the other six Aus- 
tralias. Nor has the “imperialism” of 
England obstructed the work of social re- 
form at home, as every student of social 
progress knows. As for America, her 
administration so far in Cuba, Hawaii, 
Guam and Porto Rico, making allowance 
for all defects, is an earnest of a colonial 
record that will surpass in excellence that 
of England. 

There is plenty of evidence to prove 
that a considerable part of the rank and 
file of those who have been touched by 
the new thought, who are disposed to 
vote for progressive measures, and who 
have at one time or another acted inde- 
pendently of the two great parties, have 
seen the true light on the question of ex- 
pansion, and refuse to follow the leader- 
ship of the apostles of clamor. The 
elections last fall, particularly in those 
States where the reform element is 
strong, such as Qhio, Massachusetts, 
Iowa, South Dakota and Kansas, were 
unquestionably favorable to the Admin- 
istration. In all of these the opposition 
made particularly vicious onslaughts on 
the Administration’s attitude in the 
Philippines. The case in Ohio is par- 
ticularly striking. Mayor Jones, it is 
true, polled 106,721 votes. But his can- 
vass was waged on State issues purely, 
and the policy of his friends was to avoid 
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the discussion of national questions. His 
vote, great as it was, did not affect the 
indorsement of the Administration. Of 
his vote the defection from Nash was 
28,547, from McLean 30,981, and from 
the minor parties about 7,000; and 40,- 
ooo men voted for him who voted for no 
other candidate. The average Adminis- 


tration vote on the six candidates ex- - 


clusive of Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor (there being no non-partisan can- 
didates to affect this result) was 46,- 
589 in excess of that of the Democratic 
candidates. ‘This is a difference of but 
908 votes from the McKinley plurality 
of 1896. This result has been so fre- 
quently misrepresented that it is neces- 
sary to reiterate its true significance. 
Such progressists and liberals as look 
to an ultimate state in which industrial 
collectivism in greater or less degree will 
be a feature, can have but little faith in 
Bryan. 
of the reactionary, middle-class spirit 
which seeks to reproduce the industrial 
régime of a century ago. Their choice 
would, therefore, seem to lie among the 
smaller parties. But thousands of them 
(relatively indifferent to the expansion 
issue) take the ground that the fostering 
of trusts and combinations—of the whole 
capitalist system, in fact—under the pres- 
ent Administration, is a better prepara- 
tion for, a surer advancement toward, 
ultimate collectivism than Bryan’s disin- 
tegrating policy; and since they fear 
Bryan’s strength, they will not waste 
their votes among the minor parties 
whose platforms more correctly express 
their views. Such of these progressists 
as are also expansionists will vote for 
McKinley to a man; whereas the anti- 
expansionist reform vote will be scattered 
among four or five or six parties. From 
all present evidences there can be little 
doubt that last fall’s successes of the 
Administration will be repeated in No- 
vember, and that the international forces 
making for the extension of civilization 
and democracy will receive an over- 


whelming verdict of popular support. 
New York Cirty. 
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To them he is the representative © 









in Orton ica )o rect, 
By Annetta Halliday-Antona. 


HATEVER bit of it, triangular, 
straight or in vista, one may be 
pleased to select, San Juan in 

its picturesque color resembles a study 
in aquarelle; here and there the gray 
swell of street terminates in a hill crown 
against which the sunset beats with crim- 
son fingers, or straggling out beyond the 
walls the pathway loses itself in bright- 
ening meadows, whose exuberant slopes 
are peopled with tropic blossoms, and as 
the swarming Porto Ricans circulate 
through the arteries of the city until they 
filter into the vein-work of by-ways, the 
stranger becomes conscious of the isola- 
tion of a foreign tongue. The lan- 
guorous breeze brings the gossip of the 
street corners, but for him it has no sig- 
nificance; with their life and their laugh- 
_ter he has no part, the joke that is given 
from one laborer to another passes him 
unmeaningly, he can but mingle cur- 
sorily with their happiness or their mis- 
ery, their fears, their hopes, their pleas- 
ures. 

Little by little the alien finds himself 
donning unconsciously the habits of the 
West Indian multitute; he learns that if 
the early morning hours are filled with 
toil, the fierce heat between twelve 
o'clock and two of the afternoon is best 
passed in the slumber of a siesta; the 
brick or stone tiled rooms lose their nov- 
elty and seem the embodiment of clean- 
liness and coolness, ice water becomes 
a beverage of remote ages compared with 
the pure, cold freshness of water stored 
m porous pottery jars, the food and its 
preparation, at first repulsive, grows at- 
tractive and delicious, and the music and 
the \fragrance, the warmth, the tumult and 
the mirth of a foreign land enter the 
blood and become of it a living part. 

Artistic sense is gratified by the riot 
of colors—emerald, amethyst, agate and 
pearl—which floods the old city of the 
Spaniards with glory, and transforms it 
into a witchcraft of hues, through whose 
conflagration loom in contrast the smart 
native faces and the sable mantles of the 
church’s clergy. 


Some of the prettiest girls here, as in 
every other country, are among the lower 
class, with hair often three-quarters the 
length of their bodies, and large eyes of 
lustrous darkness, shaded by eyelashes so 
long that the eyes look as if penciled. 
While the hair is abundant, it is extreme- 
ly coarse and of inky blackness, and is 
worn by the men laborers cut short in 
the neck with a thick bang upon the fore- 
head. 

The Porto Rican female is marvelous- 
ly adapted for painting. A Raphael of 
peasants would have reveled in the type, 
with its fine rich tint of olive, almost 
like a mulatto, and the brilliant eyes and 
ivory teeth. 

Instead of the maritilla many of the 
women use long scarlet shawls and thrust 
their pretty little feet, stockingless, into 
black satin shoes. The San Juan woman 
knows well her charm, and coquets as 
admirably with her feet as with her fan. 

Of all shops the wine shop is the most 
prominent and frequent. It usually oc- 
cupies a corner, and for a sign is deco- 
rated with numerous flags of different 
colors, while its walls are painted with 
brilliantly tinted representations of ladies, 
ballet dancers, horsemen and cherubs. 
These shops stand wide open all night, 
and around the shabby bar crowd a 
throng of men, who do not forsake its 
attractions until early morning, when 
they emerge and disappear in groups of 
twos and threes, leaning each upon the 
other. 

Wandering along a street one is 
tempted to peep into doorways and 
courtyards, into dim interiors illuminated | 
only by a shaft of light from the en- 
trance, or by the ruddy glow of a char- 
coal brazier, whose uncertain brightness 
flickers upon dark forms and faces; into 
shops made cheerful by great flakes of 
sunlight, and crowded with large eyed 
workers, like a picture from Caravaggio 
—men running the sewing machine, 
men and women making chairs in open 
doorways, or a rcomful of apprentices 
making shoes, which are too high heeled 
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probably for the taste of English and 
Americans, but wonderfully fitting and 
comfortable, most of them tiny enough 
for the foot of Titania. 

There is a variety to suit all caprices— 
shoes for Indians and shoes for gran- 
dees, shoes of satin, velvet, brocade, mo- 
rocco and bronze, sold without number, 
fitted patiently until the purchaser is 
suited, and very cheap. Little dens, 
odorous of leather, and noisy with the 
tack, tack of the hammer bear the inscrip- 
tion, “ Shoes Made While You Wait,” 
and around these doors loiters the Porto 
Rican countryman whose open toed san- 
dals are worn out, or the porter whose 
sandal straps are broken. 

Now and again the gleam of gold- 
smithing draws the eve to some pigmy 
shop, where articles in gold and silver 
filigree are manufactured, delicate as sea 
foam in fancy and execution. There are 
pins, combs, rings, vases, fan sticks, and 
a few steps further on show the fans 
themselves, wonderful creations in gos- 
samer, lace, ivory, sandalwood, tortoise 
shell, mother-of-pearl and gauze, whose 
expansions are painted with the loves of 
fair women dead a century or more, and 
whose shimmering landscapes are signed 
with some famous artist’s name. 

And as one turns from the fans to look 
about him in this quaint, irregular shaped 
store, he notes many things: In the cor- 
ner stands a suit of Spanish mail, 
guarded by a half dozen horse pistols 
and revolvers and knives of sinister 
form; upon a shelf lie the rich folds of 
gold embroidered shawls of Chinese 
crepe, side by side with the dull glow of 
half-worn serapes, the gleam of old bro- 
cade sashes, or the billowy blackness of 
some rare old mantilla of Barcelona lace; 
upon the wall hangs a mirror inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and framed perhaps in 
some wonderful painting, and near it 
dangles a tiny Spanish equestrian. suit, 
the little jacket heavy with gold and 
silver thread, and the sides of the trousers 
outlined with buttons of solid silver. 

In another corner a poniard marked 
“Viva la Libertad!” glitters, its scab- 
bard of chased silver and its handle of 
opal incrusted onyx; near by is a golden 
filigree salver, while an open drawer re- 
veals a shimmering mass of uncut silk 
with a glisten like moon-lighted water, 
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and a cobweb handkerchief of linen 
drawnwork, fairylike enough for the 
luxuries of fable; perhaps a few rings, 
diamonds, opals and discolored pearls in 
heavy old fashioned settings are mingled 
promiscuously with a pair of Spanish 
iron candlesticks, and an enormous carv- 
en comb of tortoise shell, worn to sus- 
tain the flounce of the mantilla in place 
over the head. 

The traveler is in one of the numer- 
ous private pawn shops, common to most 
Spanish cities, and abundant in San 
Juan, where the deposits of rich and poor 
alike form a veritable curiosity spot for 
the bargain seeker and lover of the ro- 
mantic. 

Perhaps the next stopping place will 
be a large ground floor room, filled with 
shavings of pine and splinters of ebony 
and redolent of paint and glue. In the 
background the finished products of the 
place are heaped from floor to ceiling. 
Some are pointed at each end and as 
small as a little girl’s work box, others 
measure five and six feet or more, and 
others still are graded from three feet up 
to five. 

It is a coffin shop, and there are many 
of its kind in San Juan, for altho there 
are expensive caskets of ebony with 
handsome plates, handles and linings, 
most of the coffins are finished in the 
natural color of the wood and painted 
with conventional designs in bright col- 
ors, and I remember halting once at such 
a place and gazing with wonder-filled 
eyes, until a solemn workman near by 
half smiled, and, pointing to a coffin just 
completed, inquired curteously, “ Uno 
para Usted?” (One for yourself?) 

The intricate network of streets is 
pregnant with unknown pictures of life 
and fancy; basket venders enter into com- 
petition with the market stalls, and carry 
their immense loads of assorted sizes 
upon their backs; the fruit sellers under 
the arcades lay siege to one’s purse with 
their luscious wares, the huge wheels of 
heavy, solidly made carts rumble with 
enormous clatter and shaking over cob- 
blestone pavements; hack stands show 
closed carriages and drivers asleep upon 
their seats, and in the post office corridor 
a number of foreigners are probably 
reading the printed list of advertised 
letters. 





It is interesting to note the varieties 
of venders in the city streets. The pop- 
ulation‘of San Juan seems forever thirsty, 
and to purvey to this appetite are the sel- 
lers of quesitos, or little ices, of iced 
drinks and sherbets. Some superb bevy- 
erages are the iced orange, lemon and 
strawberry waters, the drinks known as 
white almonds and purée of snow, iced 
cherries and milk; the quwesitos are hard, 
cheese-shaped little ices, made of butter, 
eggs and apricot, pineapple or orange; 
sometimes coffee and chocolate takes the 
place of the fruit, and the whole mixture 
is frozen solid. Another delicious com- 
pound is the iced whipped cream pow- 
dered with grated cinnamon. 

A narrow shaded street, which looks 
to lead countryward, tempts one to aban- 
don the noisy, good natured crowd that 
throngs the plazas, and to stray down its 
windings and peep into its pleasant pa- 
tios. 

Some of the houses upon which are 
the remains of mutilated coats of arms 
hold a cross upon their summit erect to 
the sky, a remnant of the old days of in- 
tense religious fervor and devotion, oth- 
ers show twined between the iron of their 
balconies, or placed aloft to protect the 
dwellers therein, a palm branch left from 
those blessed at the cathedral the last 
Palm Sunday, that the house may be 
saved from evil, and in place of bells 
not a few doors display old Spanish iron 
knockers, some plain, some artistically 
interesting, and others of rare design 
and execution. 

Buildings are rented by the week and 
by the day, not by the year, and a piece 
of pure white paper floating from the 
iron-railing of the balcony announces 
that the house is to let. Most of the 
dwellings are two storied, with flat roofs 
and tile inlaid front, whose ground floor 
windows are iron barred, and those up- 
stairs iron balconied. 

A red flag’ denotes a butcher shop, 
which probably has its branches in the 
city market stalls, and just outside the 
city, with stone boulders for wash- 
boards and green bushes for clothes lines, 
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is a laundry beside a large swift-flowing 
creek. All day long the washerwomen 
stand there with their feet in the water 
and their heads to the tropic sun, pound- 
ing, rubbing the linen up and down in 
the quick current, and whipping it against 
the rocks, the sound of the beating au- 
dible ata great distance, and, beautifully 
starched and ironed and of almost blind- 
ing whiteness, this linen is returned to 
its owners. 

Down in the quarter near the sea there 
are many aguardiente, or brandy, stores 
built of reeds, and a swarming of bronzed 
beggars that remind one of the Bedouins 
in Algiers; in the patches of garden 
separated by rows of aloes or cactus, 
naked little children are at play, with 
their mothers close by, leisurely mend- 
ing fish nets, and not far distant the ocean 
playing hide and seek in stray bits of 
azure among the palm trees. 

But if San Juan is attractive and pic- 
turesque by day, under the weird splen- 
dor of the white sunshine and sapphire 
sky, and odorous of rose and orange and 
jasmine, what words can describe, what 
brush can paint the enchanted beauty of 
its outlines, the exquisite tracery of its 
streets, the tremulous blending of hght 
and shade upon its stones, when the 
movement af day is finished and the vivid 
shafts of moonlight silver alike stately 
palace and adobe hut, and _ fantastic 
shadows splash with blackness square 
and archway and street? 

Such a night reveals a world of at- 
mosphere, like frosted bloom, through 
which pricks airy sculpture, fretworked 
in mellow warmth. Silver crested palm 
trees glimmer like isolated pillars, while 
beyond the tender gloom of silent portals 
a magic dazzle of pearly light charms 
column, portico and pinnacle into snow 
work, and plays upon secluded gardens 
until the glory of leaf and blossom be- 
comes a whispering wilderness of pallid 
green, whose goblinry is broken only by 
the chanting chorus of cricket and tree 
frogs, and the sweet chatter of murmur- 
ing fountains. 


Derroit, Micu. 


The Cedar Tree. 
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By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Thunders broke round me and fled, 
Hid in my hollows were balms and were 
fragrances, 
Precious the drops of my head. 


| WAS a cedar tree growing in Lebanon, 


World-sweeping tempests blew over me might- 
ily, 
_Eager I sprung to prevail, 
Wrestling and roaring I sung out my lusti- 
_ hood, 
Laid all my length on the gale. 


Oiten, when night was still, called the great 
avalanche, 
Crest and crag answered with glee; 
Far off in purple and music rose thundering . 
Carmel beside the Great Sea. 


Softly the still snows fell folding me solemnly 
Into a dimness of dreams; 
Out of great rhythms the north 
with me, 
Swooping in laughter and.screams. 


Sighing for joyousness south winds blew ten- 
derly— 
Mine then what marvel of light, 
When from their chambers of pearl in the 
orient 
Moonbeams made arrowy flight! 


Suminer nights hushed I with swayings and 
silences, 
All the small life I might house ;— 
Dark bent the land below when the red sun- 
rises 
Laid their sweet fires on my boughs. 


Broadly my floors their cool shadow stretched 
branchingly, ; 
Duskily, deep over deep, 
In my noon caverns crouched lithely the leop- 
ardess, 
Low purred the lion in sleep. 


Stars in my spaces hung golden and blossom- 
ing 
When the dear slumber-time came; 
Stars, when the dark winds were up and. away 
with them, 
Streamed through my stems in white flame. 


Half in the sky I lived, all in the wilderness, 
Rainbows were born in my sprays, 
Eagles were friend to me, clouds were my 
wayfarers, 
While I sang pzans of praise! 


Dew-dripping, dew-dripping, leaf and_ spire 
dew-dripping, 
Springs at my bases I filled,— 
Oozing and creeping through cleft and through 
precipice, 
Gathered their sluices and spilled. 


Down through deep gorges, the mists moving 
over them, 
Out on broad shallows they spread, 
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had its will ' 


Where at the ford streamed the herd of wild 
buffalo, 
While the blue burned overhead. 


Swiftly they fed the young wheat to its yellow- 
ing, 
Swollen with torrent and shower, 
Fed half its scarlet and gold to the pome- 
granate, 
Fed the pale tamarisk flower. 


Oh, the free life I had, tossing and billowing, 
Oh, the wild joy of my days! 

I was a cedar tree growing on Lebanon, 
Singing great pans of praise! 


One day the king’s men, with strokes and with 
echoings, 
Stripped me and held me in thrall,— ; 
Great with the steel at my heart was the ruin- 
ing 
When my tops crashed to their fall! 


Cloven and chiseled—they wrought at my 
fashioning— 
Carven with knops and with flowers— 
Here in the Temple, with almug and olive- 
tree, 
Keep I the tale of long hours. 


Overhead soaring, the huge golden cherubim 
Stretch their wide wings in vague flight; 
Slowly curls smoke from the basins of frankin- 

cense, 
Purpling and lost in the hight. 


The thick gold on wall and on palm-tree and 
chapiter . 
Glimmers through darkness and blooms; 
Far hang the calms where blue spaces of still- 
ness are, 
While the deep middle-watch glooms. 


When the Great Cloud in its beauty and awful- 
ness, 
Glorious, and rolling, and free, 
Visible, poured through the house with its ben- 
ison, 
Surely the Presence touched me! 


Sweet my long shudders when trumpets call 
silverly 
On the four winds of the Lord; 
When clash the cymbals with tabret and psal- 


tery, “ : 
Mine is their lingering chord. 


Clad in white linen the singers in antiphon 
Answer I, virginal, shrill, 

Long after nightfall the mighty male choruses 
Sound their wild chant through me still. 


I throb, and I tremble, with rapture, with reso- 
nance, 
Thrilling along my blind ways— 
Sheathing the temple-side, set in my mortises, 
Still I sing pzans of praise! 
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A Study of Taxation * 


Ir is not too much to say that Mr. 
Wells was the only great minister of 
finance produced by this country. He 
was trained to scientific observation by 
Agassiz, and when Mr. Lincoln called 
him to Washington to take charge of 
the internal revenue system he was 
enabled, by this application of scien- 
tific principles, to bring order out of 
chaos. By a chance he was prevented 
from rendering an even greater service 
to the system of customs duties, a serv- 
ice which would have materially influ- 
enced the later history of the country. 
He was not enabled to assume the com- 
manding position of Gladstone, owing to 
our different system of administration, 
but in his grasp of facts and principles, 
and power of lucid statement, he was not 
inferior to the great Englishman. Had 
it fallen to him to lay a budget before 
the House of Representatives, he would 
have won a reputation as a statesman, as 
well as an economist; and it is worthy 
of mention that one of the most noted 
of Mr. Gladstone’s financial measures, 
the substitution of the beer duty for the 
malt taxes, was suggested by the system 
established in this country by Mr. 
Wells. 

This book might easily be criticised 
with great harshness. It is altogether 
unsystematic. It is a mere collocation 
of the author’s reasonings and experi- 
ences and compilations without much 
plan or unity. 
would be unjust; for the imperfect shape 
of the work was due to no negligence on 
the part of the author. For some years 
before his death he had been warned 
that his life was precarious, and that he 
should cease working. He preferred not 
to prolong his life on condition of be- 
ing idle, and we are disposed rather to 
admire his achievements under the 
burden of disease than to complain that 
these achievements are marked with im- 
perfection. Death overtook him before 
he had completed the work, the value of 
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Such criticism, however, . 


which disease had impaired, and we feel 
no disposition to dwell further on de- 
fects which are, after all, rather of form 
than of substance. 

The most interesting part of the work 
to the ordinary reader is that in which 
Mr. Wells narrates his experiences in 
reconstructing the internal revenue sys- 
tem of the United States at the close of 
the Civil War. Every conceivable ex- 
pedient had been resorted to to raise rev- 
enue. Taxes had been piled on taxes, 
so that the same substance was taxed 
over and over again before it finally 
reached the consumer. Many of these 
taxes were unproductive, and many of 
them were evaded. Distilled spirits were 
sold in the open market for less than the 
amount of the tax which they were sup- 
posed to have paid, and the revenue 
from this important source threatened to 
disappear altogether. The officers of the 
Government were corrupted, and the 
evil extended to such high places that all 
attempts to punish malefactors were frus- 
trated. But within a very short period 
Mr. Wells succeeded in removing the 
most oppressive taxes altogether, and re- 
ducing the others to a revenue produc- 
ing rate. The revenue from distilled 
spirits, which had fallen under a tax of 
$2.00 a gallon to about $18,000,000 in 
1868, rose under Mr. Wells’s reforms to 
$45,000,000 in 1869, and to $55,000,000 
in 1870, the tax rate being reduced to 
fifty cents a gallon. Later increases in 
the rates have not been productive of any 
corresponding increase in revenue. 

A considerable part of the book is 
given up to historical matter of compar- 
atively inferior value. The financial ex- 
pedients of the Greeks and the Romans, 
while instructive to the philosopher, and 
not without their warnings to the states- 
man, are so far removed in time as not to 
appeal effectively to ordinary legislators. 
Nor do we know enough of the particu- 
lars of these fiscal systems to enable us 
to form very positive judgments concern- 
ing them. As we come down to mod- 
ern times the interest of this historical 
matter increases. We know in a gen- 
eral way that the abuses of taxation in 
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France had much to do with bringing on 
the Revolution, and we have reasons for 
considering the methods of taxation em- 
ployed in China and Japan not altogether 
apart from our own development. So, too, 
the system developed in Spain has its 
peculiar lessons for us, as having to deal 
with communities formerly subject to 
that Power. On account of the simi- 
larity of government, Switzerland fur- 
nishes us many instructive precedents, 
and it is highly probable that we shall in 
certain respects, whether intentionally or 
not, follow her example. 

The treatment of taxation in the 
United States is extremely comprehen- 
sive. The principal decisions of the 
courts on the constitutionality of various 
taxes are summarized, and the true max- 
ims which should prevail in a sound and 
just system are stated and supported with 
most cogent arguments. These chapters 
are encyclopedic in their contents, and 
may be consulted on nearly every ques- 
tion that can arise. Mr. Wells was at 
his best in exposing the injustice and the 
economic absurdity of double taxation, 
and his statement of the objections to 
income taxes is extremely powerful. 
The deplorable confusion and complex- 
ity of our taxes appeared to him an 


appalling and dangerous evil,andit would, 


be well if his warnings should be heeded 
by our legislators. We cannot close our 
review of this compendium of the high- 
est expert opinion without exhorting all 
citizens who have the welfare of their 
country at heart to familiarize them- 
selves with its contents. They will find 
that a subject commonly regarded as dry 
and repellent may be so handled as to 
command attention and arouse deep in- 


terest. 
Me 


Reverend Dr. Goss’s Novel.* 


WE have read with care this novel of 
American life by a Presbyterian minis- 
ter. Curiosity, it must be acknowl- 
edged, was blended with the mere crit- 
ical purpose which is supposed to con- 
trol the reviewer. We were interested 
in finding out how the doctrine of re- 
demption would be fitted into a tale of 
human experience by a preacher of 
Christ’s word. 


* THE REDEMPTION OF 
Frederic Goss, 


pany. $1 50. 





( _Davip Corson. By Charles 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Com- 


The Independent 


Without further remark at present we 
will here give a plain, cold outline of Dr. 
Goss’s story : 

David Corson, a young, superbly 
handsome and very devout Quaker 
preacher, falls in love with the supposed 
daughter of a Quack doctor, quits preach- 
ing and joins the Quack. Finding that 
Pepeeta is wife and not daughter, he 
tries to get her to elope with him, and 
succeeds after bribing a justice, his own 
illegitimate father, to persuade her that 
her marriage is not valid. The Quack 
pursues, and after a fight is left for dead. 
The couple go to New Orleans,set up a 

gambling house and descend to the low- 
at depths of villainy. Corson mal- 
treats Pepeeta, drives her away, loses his 
money, becomes a wanderer, and in New 
York discovers the Quack dying. Ef- 
forts to help him are spurned, the Quack 
cursing him and cursing God for per- 
mitting his wrong. David remorsefully 
goes back to his ‘Quaker home in Ohio; 
there he finds Pepeeta, and presently 
they fall again into each other’s arms, re- 
deemed, regenerated, disenthralled, to 
live a sweet idyllic life ever after. 

Nearly two-thirds of the book can be 
safely said to sag with the weight of 
David Corson’s iniquities. Dr. Goss not 
only describes the color and odor of these, 
but he projects them separately and in 
groups with considerable melodramatic 
force. The wicked love between David 
and Pepeeta is worked up to the highest 
pitch of passion, and follows every line 
of the book from where it enters to the 
last page of the last chapter. We have 
never read any novel in which illicit love 
is more vehemently described or more 
persistently kept before the reader. 

Plainly Dr. Goss offers his story as a 
didactic one. If he does not it certain- 
ly is wholly beneath notice by an earnest 
reviewer; for as a story to be regarded 
merely for literary art’s sake, or for dra- 
matic art’s sake, it is crude, flamboyant, 
rhetorical and flabby. Its claim is that 
of a sermon, and by the sermon’s cri- 
terion it must be measured. It is an at- 
tempt to embody religion and theology 
in a novel. A theory of redemption is 
set forth in the story. A practical ex- 
ample is given under that theory. 

We have no objection to make to the 
main proposition that the true repent- 
ance of a sinner, no matter how vile he 
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has been, places him in an attitude for the 
reception of God’s forgiveness as well as 
man’s. 


“While the light holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return.” 


We do not, however, just see how this 
great truth of orthodox Christian re- 
ligion warrants the writing of a novel 
like The Redemption of David Corson. 
It does not follow that, because God has 
made possible the redemption of a beast- 
ly profligate, therefore it is right to de- 
scribe the brutalities of that profligate in 


a sensationally dramatic story for fire- 


side reading. The Bible story of the 
Prodigal Son was not so’ told; there is 
great reserve about the doings of the 
Prodigal; his sins remain, where they 
belong, in the cess-pools of “‘ riotous liv- 
ing.’ Not so with Dr. Goss’s story. 
The sins are, as we have said, described 
with unmistakable effort to make them 
dramatic and interesting, and they are so 
presented that the average reader will be 
fascinated to a degree. ‘The part of the 
book devoted to David’s redemption is 
small, comparatively, and not convinc- 
ing. 

We do not think that Dr. Goss’s story 
can do any good; it can do almost infinite 
harm. It was by the foulest conceivable 
means that David got Pepeeta; it was by 
the foulest means that he kept her; then 
he really caused her husband’s death, and 
after that took her to himself again and 
was as happy as an angel in heaven! Is 
this the story with,which to bolster up 
the plan of redemption exemplified by 
Christ? Has Christianity got to the point 
where it must have sensational stories of 
illicit love, tricked out in fanciful rhet- 
oric, with which to give practical exam- 
ples of redemption? In order to make 
the Gospel of Christ seem true must it 
be shown in most dramatic style that 
there is perfect happiness and great love- 
liness in a marriage based on forbidden 
love, infamous character and actual mur- 
der? Dr. Goss’s story—altho he cer- 
tainly did not so intend—does leave room 
for the most debasing construction of the 
theory of redemption it offers. Stripped 
of all ornament and atmospheric glamour, 
the story is simply this: 

_ A man loves another man’s wife; the 
wife returns the guilty passion; they 
elope together and live together as man 
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and wife; the man sinks to lowest vile- 
ness, mistreats the woman and drives 
her from him helpless upon the world. 
The woman’s husband dies. The se- 
ducer comes back penitent and marries 
her. Redemption by God’s grace fol- 
lows, and then in a glow of splendid hap- 
piness the curtain falls. Is this, we re- 
peat, a story for the good of Christian- 
eye 

ity! ze 
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THE Morats oF Suicipe. By Kev. 
J. Gurnhill, B.A. (Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.75.) Gruesome as its subject ts, 
this little book is profoundly interesting 
and instructive. The author has ap- 
proached his study with becoming dig- 
nity and with a deep sense of the respon- 
sibility involved in laying bare the dis- 
coverable circumstances of a peculiarly 
revolting and strangely fascinating form 
of crime, or, as some think, disease. Mr. 
Gurnhill is scholar and moral science 
prizeman of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, and author of some other books 
of scholarly value. besides the one in 
hand. In discussing suicide he regards 
it under two aspects, to wit: the moral 
and religious aspect, and the social as- 
pect. He approaches the subject in the 
spirit of a Christian socialist who takes 
suicide to be a symptom of the “ sin and 
misery which is seething beneath the sur- 
face of society in all its classes.’ He 
treats it as a subject worthy of “ reverent, 
earnest and sympathetic attention.” 
From statistics compiled by the Regis- 
trar-General of England and Wales he 
shows that suicide is increasing, and that 
this increase signifies a corresponding in- 
crease of the strain upon life which in- 
duces it. He sees no remedy save that 
which Christ has given to men. The 
Church, he declares, is the asylum and 
the Christian religion the cure. In the 
course of his essay the whole ground of 
both heathen and Christian philosophy 
is swiftly passed over. Crime, social 
evils, intemperance, the artificial pres- 
sure of civilization and all ‘the excite- 
ments and depressions consequent upon 
the struggle for existence are considered 
in their bearing upon suicide. Christian 
fellowship and co-operation are recom- 
mended as the best means of reaching 
and controlling those who from any 
cause are suffering under thé pressure of 
circumstances likely to induce the sui- 
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cidal mood. It is an interesting treat- 
ment of a dark and difficult subject. 
Faith, obedience to Christ and love of the 
brethren are insisted upon as the three- 
fold chain with which to draw souls-out 
of the gloom. But along with this pure- 
ly spiritual view of the situation we are 
given the physical conditions which must 
be observed in dealing with the wretched 
beings who are ready to break with life. 
While the book is not exhaustive or ade- 
-quate, it 1s stimulating and suggestive, 
and contains a great deal of information. 


FRUITFULNESS. By Emile Zola. 
Translated and Edited by Ernest Alfred 
Vizetelly. (New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2.00.) We have not read 
Mr. Vizetelly’s English version of Fé- 
condité, which we carefully examined in 
its French form; but, knowing Mr. Vize- 
telly’s ability, we do not. question the 
faithfulness and sincerity of his work. 
The story is not fit for general reading. 
Its purpose suggests a morbid imagina- 
tion if we regard the book as a work of 
art; and if we take it as a social and do- 
mestic study from a science point of 
view it has no sound value. France may 
be suffering from a lack of wholesome 
fecundity; but if she is the trouble lies 
in the character of her people, a charac- 
ter which gives a strong appetite for lit- 
erature like Zola’s. For such deep- 
seated rottenness of substance and ‘spirit 
as this novel assumes to exist in French 
life there is no healing or purifying 
power in a mere idle fiction written so 
as to delectate the very vicious taste it 
pretends to deplore. From the first M. 
Zola’s genius has gone along the gutters 
and into the cess-pools of vice fishing for 
the materials out of which to build its 
dreams. No writings of modern times 
have had a greater commercial value than 
Zola’s filthiest stories. Hence, as Mr. 
Vizetelly says in his introduction, -the 
man is to be reckoned with. The Prince 
of the Power of Darkness is also to be 
reckoned with, likewise bubonic plague 
and sewer gas. The vilest brand of 
poison whisky sells as well as Zola’s nov- 
els, and many there be who deem it de- 
licious and strengthening. Moral pur- 
pose! As well boast of the moral pur- 
pose shown in the vilest play of the Bow- 
ery. Commercial purpose is the proper 
phrase. 
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Tue Apostles’ CREED; AN ANALYSIS 
OF ITS CLAUSES WITH REFERENCE TO 
THEIR CrepDIBILITY. by Archibald Hop- 
kins. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25). Mr. Hopkins (a son of Presi- 
dent Mark Hopkins of Williams Col- 
lege) evidently does not consider the 
creed credible. After discussing its va- 
rious clauses he comes to certain very 
clear conclusions. In the second clause 
the word “ only” he holds to be “ an in- 
terpolation in the interest of theology.” 
The virgin birth “is clearly disproven ; ” 
the crucifixion, death and burial “ un- 
doubtedly true;” the descent into hell 
“not true;” the resurrection from the 
dead ‘not proven, and as an actual phys- 
ical phenomenon incredible; ” “no proof 
whatever of a bodily ascension; ” sitting 
on the right hand of. God “ pure con- 
jecture, and as taught and applied to his 
human body, wholly incredible;” the 
judgment “pure conjecture, with every 
reason against it;”’ belief in the Holy 
Ghost originally “an influence with no 
reasonable ground for any other inter- 
pretation;” the Holy Catholic Church 
‘does not exist and never has; ” the com- 
munion of saints “ not yet realized; ” the 
forgiveness of sins ‘‘ wrong as general- 
ly understood;”’ the resurrection of the 
body “ now generally abandoned.” The 
question is then asked, “ What actual, 
practical, tangible good can be pointed 
to that a creed has ever caused or pro- 
moted?’”’ As for the special divine ori- 
gin of Christianity it seems to him ab- 
surd, looked at from the refusal of Pres- 
byterians to shake hands with each other ; 
the accusations by Episcopalians of dis- ~ 
honesty and treason on the part of each 
other, and the fact that the infidel Turk 
has to keep hostile bands of Christians 
from slaughtering each other over the 
tomb of its founder. Evidently Mr. 
Hopkins does not like creeds, but it oc- 
curs to us that he will probakly not suffer 
as seriously at the hands of his fellow 
men as he seems to think he will. Those 
who may regret his conclusions will still 
refrain from persecuting him. 


ErHics AND RELIGION. A Collection 
of Essays by'Sir John Seeley, Dr. Felix 
Adler, Mr. W. M. Salter, Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick and Others. Edited by the 
Society of Ethical Propagandists. (The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.) The 
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twelve-Essays which compose this vol- 
ume read very much like the address of 
the new society to the public. Sir John 
Seeley disclaims, in what he says, all re- 
sponsibility for the movement, and frank- 
ly advises its managers to join hands 
with the Christian Church as the greatest 
of all possible ethical societies and to act 
in sympathy with it. Prof. Henry Sidg- 
wick adopts much the same tone, and ex- 
presses in addition a very qualified con- 
fidence as to the permanence of the or- 
ganization. Dr. Stanton Coit writes 
with enthusiasm and a more definite 
marking out of a line which does not of 
necessity commit the new society to a 
denial of Christianity, nor exclude ortho- 
dox believers from its membership. If 
we are to accept the other nine papers 
as indications of the prevailing tone of 
the “Society of Ethical Propagan- 
dists,” and of the character of the work 
it will do, it will be no place for Chris- 
tian believers. A theoretic difference 
can be made out between it and the 
Secularists. The emphasis in: one or- 
ganization will be laid on ethics and in 
the other on science. But the ethics of 
one society will appeal to science as its 
standard, and the science of the other so- 
ciety will claim to represent ethics. The 
practical difference between the two so- 
cieties as viewed in these nine addresses 
will be mil. Their tone is wholly neg- 
ative, not one of them express a confi- 
dent belief in the immortal life nor in 
a personal God. In Mr. W. M. Salter’s 
remarks faith turns rather more hope- 
lessly to dust and ashes than usual with 
him. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF CHRIS- 
Paws 2 Jonn Card, DID., EL-D., 
Late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Glasgow. With a 
Memoir by His Brother, Edward Caird, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Master of Balliol. (Mac- 
millan Company. Two: volumes, crown 
Byomepp) -cxli,2327-and 270, $350") 
These two volumes will be most welcome 
to readers who are familiar with Prin- 
cipal Caird’s University Sermons, his 
" Spinoza,’ or the “ Croall. Lecture,” 
published in 1880 as an “ Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Religion.” The 
twenty-one lectures in the present vol- 
ume represent more than one series of 
Gifford and follow out more or less close- 
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ly the principles laid down in his “ In- 
troduction to the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion.”’ They represent the final impres- 
sion of Hegel’s philosophy of religion in 
one of the foremost modern Scotch theo- 
logians and preachers, thoroughly assimi- 
lated and reproduced with an independ- 
ence of thinking very remote from ordi- 
nary ways of thinking. ‘They are espe- 
cially valuable for their vindication of our 
ability to know God and the definition of 
the sense in which we may thus know 
him. ‘The series is not so much the de- 
velopment of any topic or aspect of di- 
vine truth as a discussion of the funda- 
mental ideas which underlie Christian- 
ity itself, as, for example, the Incarna- 
tion. They are on the very best lines of 
the best recent thought and very suggest- 
ive: ‘The memoir by his brother, Edward 
Caird, Master of Balliol, is just what 
such a memoir, as distinct from a life, 
should be. 


EpwarD THRING, Headmaster of Up- 
pingham School. Life, Diary and Let- 
ters. 1 DY. George ik Barkin; CM. Gy 
M.A., etc., Principal of Upper Canada 
College. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00.) Readers who are in- 
terested in schools and school life, and 
especially teachers, will find a’ treasure of 
bracing and inspiring thought and sug- 
gestion in this record of a noble teacher’s 
career. Edward Thring was a man to 
admire; his example must long remain 
a stimulating and comforting one to 
every person engaged in the attractive 
yet trying business of educating the 
young. We cannot here give room for 
even a slight sketch in detail of Thring’s 
life and work. Indeed, it is not needed. 
Principal Parkin has done his work well, 
not only in writing a clear and engaging 
biography, but in collecting and arrang- 
ing Thring’s letters and editing his diary. 
We do not class ourselves with those who 
regarded Thring as a great man; but he 
was an earnest, clear-headed, resolute, 
efficient and honest one, who built up a 
splendid school and showed forcibly how 
character and high purpose can be made 
to win. And whatever else may be said, 
Thring was in his work body and soul 
throughout his life. He let: no detail 
escape him, permitted nothing to come 
between him and the purpose in mind. 
He had enemies, some of them of large 
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influence, and he had friends among the 
greatest teachers and scholars of Europe. 
He was an enthusiast; but he was prac- 
tical and patient. The history of his 
school is a singular story of how the re- 
ligious life was consistently blent with 
the acquirement of a liberal education. 
With a curious mingling of gentleness 
and strength, tenderness and stubborn- 
ness, mildness and sternness, he drove his 
way and made his ideas felt as few teach- 
ers have ever done. Every teacher ought 
to read this book. 


THE Story oF JOHN Apams. A New 
England School Masier. By M.E. B. 


and H. G. B. 5% x 8Y, pp. 275, gen- 
ealogy. (Scribners.) Material of un- 


usual interest has been used by no un- 
wonted pen in this brief story of an an- 
cestor whovused his long life-time (1772- 
1863) as a shaping force in the nation. 
The evolution of. the stern censor of 
morals on Andover Hill into the “ Father 
Adams” who gathered the little children 
of Illinois into Sunday schools—the mel- 
lowing of sound fruit in fullness of time 
—is quite as marked as the striking 
changes in industrial, social and theo- 
logical conditions which form the back- 
ground of his days. Men who were his 
students at Phillips Andover, among 
whom were Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ray 
Palmer, N. P. Willis, George P. Marsh 
(by erratum, George F. Marsh), Hora- 
tio Greenough, and Bishops Howe and 
Clark, could say with Dr. Goodell, “I 
gave up my whole being to be molded by 
him as clay in the hands of the potter.” 
Humor and incident are not absent from 
the narrative, but the final note of the 
book is the inspiring uplift from a clear 
intelligence animated by highest motives 
and touched by the divine spirit: 


Birp Stuptes WitH A CAMERA. By 
Frank M. Chapman, Assistant Curator 
of Vertebrate Zoology in the American 
Museum of Natural History. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75.) For 
the student of ornithology here is a book 
well worth having. Mr. Chapman is 
an authority, and may well assume to 
speak from the chair; but his Bird Stud- 
1es With a Camera bears no marks of 
such assumption. It is a book fairly 
stuffed with information which is attract- 
ively arranged. His photographs of birds 
are some of them so small that they give 
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but a general impression; but this gen- 
eral impression is well nigh perfection in 
many examples. What gives especial 
value to his book is the strong combina- 
tion of descriptions and photographs re- 
lating to out-of-the way bird-haunts, and 
of birds very difficult to reach or see. 
Mr. Chapman is an entertaining writer, 
and his position has given him exception- 
al opportunities to collect the materials 
for his book. He gives full and valu- 
able directions for the best methods of 
photographing wild birds from life, and 
very many of the pictures reproduced in 
these pages show great success under 
most difficult conditions. Besides giving 
photographs of common birds of eastern 
North America, Mr. Chapman has writ- 
ten attractive descriptions of some of the 
most wonderful bird colonies in the world 
which are illustrated with striking pic- 
tures of both birds and nests. While the 
book’s most original feature is its camera 
pictures, the text, even without illustra- 
tions, would be a prize in the hand of a 
lover of birds. It is a rich treasure of in- 
formation most charmingly recorded. 


THE HEALING OF THE Narions. By 
J. Rutter Williamson, of Edinburgh 
University. (New York: Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 
40 cents.) Widely as the work of med- 
ical missions has’ extended there has 
been really almost nothing written upon 
it since Dr. Lowe’s classic “ Medical Mis- 
sions; Their Place and Power.” This is 
a shorter and, for the ordinary student 
and reader, an even more interesting and 
effective book. ‘The writer is the travel- 
ing secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, a member of the British Med- 
ical Association, and closely identified 
with the medical profession and with 
medical missions. There are six chap- 
ters covering the argument for medical 
missions, malpractice in heathen lands, 
value and influence of medical missions, 
preparation of the medical missionary, 
and closing with an earnest appeal. 


WILLIAM Watson ANDREWS. By 
Samuel J. Andrews. (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) «This re- 
ligious biography, with extracts from the 
letters and other writings of Mr. An- | 
drews, is a contribution to the history of 
thought in New England, at the same 
time when Dr. Bushnell was developing 
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his independency. Mr. Andrews was a 
typical New Englander in the vigor of 


his intellect and in his fidelity to his con- 


victions, even when those convictions 
placed him at variance with those for 
whom he entertained the most cordial es- 
teem. Mr. Andrews belonged to the Ir- 
vingites, believed in the full apostolate 
as distinct from the ministry, and with 
this in view he withdrew from the min- 
istry of the Congregational Church, in 


which he had been ordained, and carried. 


on an evangelistic ministry. Hé was 
also identified with the earlier teaching 
as to the premillennial coming of Christ. 
His was a sweet, beautiful character, 
with a perversely literal theology. 

& 


Literary Notes 


Mr. KIPLING’s new novel is called ‘ Kim 
of the Rishti.”’ 


....In our review of “ The Chronic Loafer ” 
last week it was erroneously stated that the 
sketches were reprinted from Life. 


....M. Maeterlinck contributes an article to 
the June number of the Fortnightly Review 
entitled “ The Evolution of Mystery.” 


....Another novel by the late Grant Allen 
has been discovered. It is entitled ‘ The Lin- 
net,” and is pronounced to be remarkably fine. 


....Messrs. Brown & Co., of Boston, have 
moved to 29 Cornhill, where they will shortly 
open a book store, to be conducted in connec- 
tion with their publishing business. 


....We would refer those especially inter- 
ested in the problems and the enumeration of 
the present Census to the volume recently pub- 
lished by the American Economic Association, 
entitled “The Federal Census; Critical Es- 
says.’ By members of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. 


.... Lhe Rev. Francis E. Clark, founder and 
president of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
now on a tour around the world, has promised 
to send THE [INDEPENDENT several articles from 
different points on this journey. In a private 
letter, just received, he says he sees THE INDE- 
PENDENT more in China than any other Ameri- 
can paper.. 


....9tephen Crane died in Baden, Germany, 
last week. Mr. Crane was born in Newark, 
N. J., in 1870, and was a son of the Rev. Dr. 
Crane. He attended Lafayette College and 
Syracuse University, after which he worked 
in various newspaper offices in New York City. 
His first and most*famous novel, ‘‘ The Red 
Badge of Courage,” published in 1891, drew 
approving comments from various quarters. 
His other best known works are “ Maggie: A 
Girl of the Streets,” ‘‘ The Black Riders, and 
Other Lines,’ ‘‘ The Little Regiment” and 
“The Third Violet.” Mr. Crane won consid- 
erable fame as a wat correspondent in the 
Graeco-Turkish, the Spanish-American and in 
the South African war, 
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A Pore Vaurtr—Slavinski’s Tomb.—Yale 
Record. 
....Squire (engaging coachman): “Are 


you married?” Coachman: “No, sir. These 
ere scratches came from a cat.—Ew«change. 


.... Almost every man gets a notion when he 
is on the back of a herse that he looks like the 
equestrian statues of General Grant.—Atchison 
Globe. 


....The British public’s very much perplexed, 
And is, indeed, entirely at a loss | 
To know if Queen Victoria’s pleased or vexed— 
The head lines read, “ He Got Victoria 
Cross.” : —Yale Record. 


_... How long does the train stop here?”’ 
the old lady asked the brakeman. “ Stop 
here?” -answered the functionary. ‘“ Four 
minutes. From two to two to two-two.” 
““T wonder,” mused the old lady, “if that man 
thinks he is the whistle? ”—E-xchange. 


....Everywhere were men with newspapers, 
devouring with feverish eagerness the foul de- 
tails of this horrible murder. ‘‘ Morbid curi- 
osity!”’ we finally sneered, with indignation. 
“No, we are disqualifying ourselves to sit as 
jurors!” they protested, and sighed wearily.— 
Detroit Journal. 


_...The Aid: “ Pardon me, general, but you 
seem to be worried. May I ask why you hesi- 
tate? You know that capturing Pretoria and 
ending the war is now an easy matter.” Lord 
Roberts: “ Yes, I know. It’s the thought of 
Alfred Austin that makes me _hesitate.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....°I am going to sea,’ the young man 
said, and paused. The young girl gasped. 
“ ©)! Harry-er-Mr. Timmid.” She could not 
conceal the tears in her voice. Then he knew 
what he had feared to ask in so many words. 


“T am going to see”—he repeated—" your 


father to-night, if you will give me permis- 
sion.” —Philadelphia Press. 


_...We had our misgivings. “ What evidence 
have you,” we asked, in all candor, “ that these 
savages are sincere in their profession of 
faith?’ ‘They have already sent up one 
overture for a revision of the creed, and have 
another in preparation!” replied the mission- 
ary, with a pardonable air of triumph. Of 
course, our doubts were at once silenced.— 
Detroit Journal. 


....To a young man who stood smoking a 
cigar the other day there approached the el- 
derly and impertinent reformer of immemorial 
legend. ‘‘ How many cigars do you smoke a 
day?” asked the meddler. ‘‘ Three,” answered 
the youth, as patiently as he could. Then the 
inquisition continued. ‘How much do you 
pay for them?” ‘“ Ten cents,” confessed the 
young man. “ Don't you know, sir,” continued 
the sage, “ that if you would save that money, 
by the time you are as old as I am you could 
own that big building over the way?” ‘Do 
you own it?” inquired: the smoker. ‘“ No.” 
‘Well, I do,” said the young man.—E-vchange. 
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The Duty of America in 
China. 


To occupy Peking; depose the Em- 
press-Dowager; restoré Kwang Su, or 
if he is dead or dying find some one of his 
type and proclaim him Emperor under 
an international protectorate—that is 
the immediate task of the Powers in 
China. By the Powers we mean the 
United States, England, Germany, Rus- 
sia, Italy, France and Japan. Such ac- 
tion is essential, first, for the protection 
of American life and property in the Em- 
pire; second, for the preservation of the 
international rights secured by treaty. 
Being essential, no cry of imperialism 
should avail for a moment against it. In 
fact, it is the one method of avoiding 
complications which would inevitably 
result in disgrace to the Governments in- 
terested, in material loss far exceeding 
the cost of prompt action, or in such ex- 
tension of territory and partition of Em- 
pire as would give the lie to all the as- 
sertions that have been so solemnly made 
in the past. 

China takes a long time to get started, 
but when once started she moves with 
lightning rapidity. Hundreds increase 
to thousands, hundreds of thousands and 
millions with a facility that to the initial- 
ly more progressive Occidental is incom- 
prehensible. A few weeks ago _ the 
‘““ Boxers ”’ were estimated at a few thou- 
sands; the latest estimates give four mil- 
lions. They started in Shantung. To- 
day they are overrunning all North China 
and extending to West and South China. 
To meet such a tide will require prompt 
and aggressive measures. To wait for 
the “steam roller” policy of European 
international diplomacy will be to insure 
another Armenia, with this additional 
evil that, the stake being greater, the loss 
will be even more irremediable. This is 
to be remembered also: China is no 
“sick man,’ but an Empire with the 
throb of life in every part. Two mu- 
tually distinctive influences are striving 
. for the mastery; whichever comes out 
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victorious, it will be no weak apology for 
a Government, but a power for good or 
ill whose effect upon the world will be 
mighty. 

On: the one hand there are the Man- 
chus, barely nine millions all told, rec- 
ognizing. that the power they have 
wielded for centuries is at stake. They 
are led by the Empress-Dowager, a 
woman of wonderful power, and her in- 
timate minister, Li Hung Chang, a com- 
bination of Catherine II of Russia and 
Metternich. On the other are the mil- 
lions of Chinese young men, who during 
the past decade have been catching 
glimpses of a national, an imperial, life 
such as they never dreamed of; a China 
in the forefront of the world’s progress, 
instead of dragging as a dead weight 
while the white race forged ahead. For 
the moment they have no leaders; for 
those who would lead are in prison or 
in exile. Watching the two parties is 
the great mass of the nation, bound by 
traditional reverence to the ruler at Pe- 
king, whether Empress or Emperor, it 
cares not, ready to follow either. It will 
not. wait long. Should the Empress 
make it manifest that she can hold her 
own, they will rally to her support, and 
Chinese advance will be thrust back, for 
a generation at least. Should she fall and 
in her place appear the practically de- 
throned Emperor, from every part of the 
Empire the people would bow before him 
as their leader. It is really Tsi An and 
Li Hung Chang against Kwang Su and 
Kang Yu Wei. Between the two, all lov- 
ers of liberty and progress have but one 
choice. : 

What now are the influences that may 
be relied upon to insure this choice? 
When the Reform tide was sweeping 
over China, and the Manchu mandarins 
were scarcely realizing its importance, 
the Russian Ambassador at Peking 
called the attention of the Palace offi- 
cials to the dangerous principles set forth 
in the literature that was being scattered 
broadcast among the students. Then 
commenced the reactionary movement 
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which deposed Kwang Su, sent Kang 
Yu Wei into exile, and to-day holds Le- 
gation Street, at Peking, in siege. Is it 
reasonable to expect that Power to en- 
courage the party of liberty and prog- 
ress? So also a Russian official at Har- 
put, before the massacres of six years 
ago, visited Euphrates College in com- 
-pany with the Turkish Governor, and 
called his attention to the work being 
done there. We would not say that Russia 
instigated those massacres, and we do 
not say that she is supporting the Box- 
ers. We do say that whenever Russia 
has political designs then she takes pains 
to hinder, and, if possible, crush out all 
development of liberty and growth in 
civilization. To allow her to take the 
initiative in the control at Peking means 
the continuance of the dark age of Chi- 
nese life. 

When the massacres in Turkey were at 
their hight the English fleet at Besika 
Bay had steam up, ‘and was ready to 
raise anchors and pass the Dardanelles. 
It would have meant the downfall of the 
Sultan. Just at that moment the wires 
flashed across the Atlantic President 
Cleveland’s Venezuela Message. Eng- 
land could not run the risk of two wars, 
and the fleet at Besika Bay remained 
quiet. To-day a similar condition ex- 
ists in China. Again England is estopped 
from taking an impressive part. She is 
leading indeed in the advances for the 
protection of Peking, but Peking is not 
all of China, and to hold it against the 
rush under the desperate lead of the man- 
darins may well require more of force 
than is at present available for her and 
the allied Powers. Russia has twenty 
thousand troops at Port Arthur, and an 
immense army nearer than British In- 
dia, and no other war on her hands. 
It would be very easy to bring them for- 
ward and occupy territory. Not so easy 
to compel her to retire. It is possible for 
America to say, with a meaning that no 
one can mistake, that the pledges of the 
past must be observed, and the door be 
kept open. We want no Chinese terri- 
tory, and will enter into no alliances that 
might imply partition. We stand for the 
integrity of the Empire, with no fear of 
the ‘‘ Yellow Terror,’ which, under care- 
ful Slavic nurture, seems to paralyze 
Continental Europe. We can, if we will, 
insure that integrity. 
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Park and Storrs. 


We put the elder name first, but we 
pass no judgment on the relative ability 
of the two commanding men who last 
week passed to the better life. One was 
the greatest of religious teachers; the 
other was unsurpassed as a pulpit orator. 
Nowhere shall we find men of their age 
that stood above them. 

Professor Park was as much of a 
rhetorician as Dr. Storrs. He had the 
nature of the poet and of the orator, as 
well as of the logician. In these respects 
he more nearly resembled Jonathan Ed- 
wards than any of the successors of that 
great theologian; and it is not strange 
that his admiration for President Ed- 
wards was so profound, and that he 
planned, but never published, a full ex- 
position of Edwards’s life and theology. 
Professor Park was a most persuasive 
preacher. Men listened spell-bound to 
his sermons of an hour long. Some of 
them, the Peter sermon, the Judas ser- 
mon, became famous. And his deliv- 
ery was sweet or powerful, as the 
thought might require. When he 
preached a sermon in criticism of Episco- 
palian liturgicism before the Massachu- 
setts Congregational Association, a dis- 
tinguished clergyman found fault with 
its severity. ‘ But,” replied Professor 
Park to him, “I read it over to you be- 
forehand, and you approved it.” “ Yes,” 
replied the clergyman, “but when you 
preached it you put the Devil into it.” 

Professor Park was a wonderful teach- 
er. His theology was well wrought out, 
proof against any attack. He stood a 
giant in stature behind his table, before his 
class, and his beautifully clear statements 


were illustrated by the most telling sto- 


ries, tender or witty. Were ever students’ 
notes more valued than those of his 
pupils? Nor was he afraid of his pu- 
pils ; they were free to ask him what they 
pleased, and he was ready with the an- 
swer. Then his teaching was so rea- 
sonable. It depended on reason. He 
was a born rationalist in the best sense 
of the word, and he had a molding power 
over his pupils such as scarce any one 
could equal. He long survived his 
prime; and a new theology, depending 
much less on reason, and much more on 
“intuition,” and therefore inferior in its 
basis of explicable authority, drawn from 


a German mysticism, has taken its place 
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too much, and mist give way in its turn 
to a theology somewhat other than Pro- 
fessor Park’s, but like his rational in its 
‘method and basis. In his elder years 
Professor Park illustrated the too com- 
mon fact that one who begins life as a 
radical may end it as a conservative. 
Few men who make forward steps them- 
selves can then follow the forward steps 
of others. So he fought a losing fight 
in the war over the breadth of views to be 
allowed to missionaries, and in that con- 
flict left behind him scarce more than a 
phrase about “ cutting the nerve of mis- 
sions.” His last years seemed to be 
lonely; Andover Seminary had gone 
away from him; a new and less reason- 
ing theology had captivated a younger 
generation, while his own contemporaries 
and most of his pupils had passed away. 
But his influence has been immense, and 
the admiration of those who knew him 
and survive him is unbounded. What a 
pity that he published so little! 

So Dr. Storrs, like the teacher he ad- 
mired so much, published but little. He 
was a man of the pulpit and the platforms 
and much did he learn, in theology and 
in rhetoric, from his young teacher. He 
would himself have made a magnificent 
teacher of theology, but he preferred to 
deal more directly with men and events. 
There is great virtue, for one who would 
influence men, in physical figure; and 
Dr. Storrs had the frame of Professor 
Park, as well as something of his mind 
and manner. 

In Dr. Storrs great mental power and 
great wisdom were combined. He never 
made any mistakes. He was a somewhat 
self-contained man, and few, if any, got 
very close to his soul. He was able to 
make his own judgments, and they were 
fixed and firm; but he had the wisdom to 
see new conditions and the charity to al- 
low room for Christians whose views 
were more advanced than his own. It 
was as a Safe, mediating man that he was 
elected President of the American Board, 
and was allowed to be the dictator of its 
policy when the stress became divisive. 
No man but he could have healed the 
strife and left all but a few stranded 
combatants at peace with each other. He 
was wiser than Professor Park, but he 
was younger. He was less combative, 
more tractable. 

Dr. Storrs’s personal power was superb. 
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He was loved and honored less bécatise 
he was the greatest orator in the United 
States, the finest convbination of the pow- 
er of grand eloquence and illuminating 
humor, than because of his fine character 
and his noble national and civic patriot- 
ism. . Because he loved “ Being in Gen- 
eral,” he loved his country, and he loved 
3rooklyn with a special affection. Its, 
history and its future were very dear to 
him, and Brooklyn claimed him with pe- 
culiar pride as her first citizen. | Such 
honor has character over wealth or office. 
The institutions of Brooklyn for the 
benefit of the public were largely his 
creation, and were all fostered by his 
counsel. He was a friend to all. He 
was broad as Christendom, allied with 
one historic denomination, but beloved in 
all because he loved all. He was a Con- 
gregationalist, but broader than Congre- ’ 
gationalism; a Protestant, but broader 
than Protestantism. Yet his breadth 
was not indifference; it was charity. 

Few of our readers remember Dr. 
Storrs as one of the editors of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. He was not the most active 
of the three; that honor belongs to Dr. 
Joseph P. Thompson. He was the 
youngest of the three, or of the four, in- 
cluding Joshua Leavitt with Bacon, 
Thompson and Storrs; and he survived 
them all, the last link of the present with 
the beginning. But he gave the new 
paper careful and strong editorial aid, 
and was in complete accord with his asso- 
ciates in their progressive views. His 
sympathy and help we could rely upon 
till the day of his death. 

What poet remains the equal of Tenny- 
son and Browning? What Elisha is able 


_to wear the mantle of Park or Storrs? 


ed 


The Redemption of Politics by 
the Trust. 


THE most serious indictment of the 
trust rests on other than economic 
grounds. Bad as would be an irrespon- 
sible control over material goods neces- 
sary to the life and comfort of all man- 
kind, this would be “a little go” com- 
pared with’a surrender into commercial 
hands of power to crush ambition, to 
blast hope, to beggar the souls of men, 
and to brand them. There is no denying — 
that the American people has “a con- 
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cern,’ as our Quaker brethren would 
phrase it, lest the trust become (and right 
soon, too) a power-to destroy not the 
body only, but to cast both body and soul 
into Gehenna. 

Here isacase. The other day a young 
fellow, full of energy and hope, left a 
position of high responsibility in one of 
the greatest trusts. He was the “ credit 
man,’ on whose knowledge, judgment, 
fidelity, ability to make instant decisions 
that would stand, depended the value of 
thousands of accounts. He transferred 
his services voluntarily, altho no breath 
of dissatisfaction had ever reached him, 
to a smaller but differently organized 
business, because, as he said, he was tired 
of being known as “ number 396.” Such 
a fact is a flash of illumination. Whoso 
cannot read political economy and Amer- 
ican history by the light of it, is moral- 
ly obtuse or scientifically cross-eyed. 


America has been the land of hope not 


more because it has offered an asylum 
to the oppressed of every clime, than be- 
cause here every boy of parts could be- 
come a “somebody.” He could go into 
business for himself. On his own en- 
ergy and brains would depend his bank 
account ; on his own speech and character 
his standing among men. It has been 
our boast that in every sense of the word 
we have been independent; politically 
free; economically free; free to speak; 
free to think; free even to be wrong, to 
make mistakes, to believe crass nonsense, 
to wear a Wild West hat and to talk 
through it, to extract gold from H’O 
and political philosophy from Aguinaldo ; 
free, in short, to sin and to fail; but al- 
ways free also to repent and to know bet- 
ter, to adorn ourselves anew in conven- 
tional garb and a right mind. And by 
this freedom what an American man- 
hood has been nurtured! Courageous but 
gentle, voracious but resourceful, cheery, 
good tempered and sane, equally appre- 
ciative of great things. and of small; too 
thoughtlessly ready, perhaps, to “ match 
with destiny for beers,’ but never hesi- 
tating “to grasp the iron hand of Fate.” 

All this we have been, and have 
boasted, because we have had boundless 
opportunities for the individual. The 
world about him has been an open com- 
mon. He has sold peanuts at the fair if 
he has liked that occupation better than 
rounding up cattle on the plains, or rais- 
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ing sugar cane, or cotton; but not under 


compulsion. And because the American 
has been thus free he has been able to re- 
spect himself and to make others respect 
him. Independent and hopeful, he has 
achieved ‘not. only fortune—an economic 
sood—but also that elemental moral 
good, a name, rather to be chosen than 
great riches; and he has cherished that 
sanest of all ambitions, the desire to 
transmit an honored name as the best 
legacy to his children. 

But, now, it is alleged, the open com- 
mon is fenced off. It has been surveyed 
and divided. Unless we are in the trust 
——we are told—and on the ground floor 
at that, we may expect to be treated as 
trespassers. Henceforth we shall sell 
peanuts or smelt iron, not as we prefer, 
but as we are ordered. In our economic 
life, at least, we shall no longer be inde- 
pendent. Most fittingly, therefore, we 
shall also lose our personal identities. 
The trust will not need to know us by 
name. Personality is not its product. 
Numbers sound more business-like than 
names, and they are less expensive to en- 
ter in a set of books. We shall all slink 
around like dogs, with collars and tags. 


.In fine, the American is no longer to be 
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a ‘‘ somebody.”’ The trust has forced him 
out of independent enterprise, and into 
its own employ. Let him humbly thank 
God that the employer, after all, permits 
him to live, not, indeed, as a man—with 
a distinctive name—but as a concatena- 
tion of digits! 

We are not ready to admit that the 
case is actually as deplorable as this in- 
dictment represents. Even in the trust 
some men must be personally responsi- 
ble for great interests ; must be personal- 
ly known and honored. Men of the 
ereatest ability and staying power will 
force their way to the front, from even 


the smallest beginnings, in the trust as 


in smaller undertakings. | Moreover, 
there is not the slightest danger that all 
business. will come under the trust form 
of organization. Thousands of inde- 
pendent enterprises will continue to hold 
their place and to offer opportunities to 
courageous men. New products and 


new methods will always be tested first 


on a comparatively small scale, and they 
will always offer opportunities for ap- 
prenticeship in the independent business 
career. 
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Nevertheless, relatively to population, 
the possibilities of the independent busi- 
ness career have been enormously cur- 
tailed by the transfer of private under- 
takings to corporate management on a 
large scale; and so great is. the economy 
thereby effected that we cannot expect 
a return to earlier methods. This fact 
undoubtedly means that henceforth a 
larger and ever increasing proportion of 
the men who are engaged in business 
must be content to sink their personali- 
ties in a great organization. ‘They can 
be no longer business inen in the time- 
honored sense of the word. ‘They are to 
be business factors, business agents if 
you please, but essentially mere human 
parts of a vast inJustrial machine. 

This fact, however, has a further sig- 
nificance that we shall do well to grasp. 
The public has not yet seized it; th 
mind of the multitude obevs the law o 
motion of great bodies. The public has 
too easily assumed that if an increasing 
proportion of the men engaged in busi- 
ness must lose their individuality, in- 
dividuality must be lost by an increasing 
proportion of the population. There is 
no stich necessity. A momentous alter- 
native has been overlooked. What if 
able men, perceiving that a business ca- 
reer no-longer offers the old time at- 
tractions, turn their thoughts elsewhere? 
This is a possibility worth talking about; 
one in which we may discover the su- 
preme and unexpected result of a high- 
ly centralized organization of industry. 
Who is prepared to deny that society may 
benefit beyond all finite measure by a 
great exodus of men of brains, pluck, 
ambition and idealism, from the courts 
of the temple of the golden calf, and into 
an honorable public service of the peo- 


ple? 
Politics and business are rivals for the 
_ services of strong, resourceful men. 


Each offers great and substantial rewards 
for great achievements. © But in our own 
country, for a generation or two, the bal- 
ance of business and politics has been up- 
set. Business has offered the more 
tempting prizes, and too often the suc- 
cessful business man has so far turned 
his back on politics as to neglect his civic 
duty. Herein has lain the original, fun- 


damental cause of much political corrup-_ 


tion, much wild and vicious legislation, 
much extravagance and folly in admin- 
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istration. We can have better politics 
only by inducing better men to make pol- 
itics their career. Thanks to the methods 
of the trust the inducement is likely soon 
to be sufficient. By ruthlessly crushing 
individuality in business the trust will 
turn the eyes of many ambitious men to 
hitherto neglected opportunities for hon- 
orable distinction through public servy- 
ice. Incidentally the trust will thus 
strengthen a rival power that will ul- 
timately bring all corporations into a 
well-disciplined subjection to the State. 

_ Thus we are nearing the end of the 
distinctively business period of Ameri- 
can social evolution; we are entering 
upon the political period. With this 
transition we shall attain a new moral 
elevation. Thus far men have sought dis- 
tinction by doing great things, for them- 
selves first and directly, for mankind 


_secondly and indirectly. That is busi- 


ness. Henceforth they will have to at- 
tain distinction by serving mankind first 
and directly, themselves secondly and in- 
directly. And that, in the only true and 
abiding sense of the word, is politics. 


ae 


Congress and the Coming 
Election. 


DvRING the recent session of Congress 
there was no division of power or re- 
sponsibility. The Republican party con- 
trolled both the Senate and the House, 
as well as the executive branch of the 
Government. Its leaders had continual- 
ly in mind the probable effect of the ses- 
sion’s work upon the-coming election. 
What will be the judgment of the peo- 
ple upon the record that has been made? 
The greatest achievement of the session 
was the enactment of the Gold Standard 
bill, an enduring monument to the wis- 
dom of those who framed and passed it. 
This great project was opposed in the 
private councils of the party by some 
who were thoroughly in sympathy with 
the purpose and principle of it, but who 
feared that it would deprive the party of 
an issue on which it could surely rely. 
A Bryan with his hands tied, they said, 
might be acceptable to Gold Democrats. 
We do not think there was any warrant 
for their misgivings. The party took 
the right and honorable course. It has 
gained something by it, There was room 
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for doubt as to the expediency of the re- 
funding attachment. This has intensi- 
fied the opposition of those who were al- 
ready the foes of the national bank sys- 
tem; but we believe the party has lost no 
votes by it, and a few may be gained by 
the educating influence of the new small 
banks in places where there have been no 
institutions of the kind. ‘There is proof 
in the Oregon election that the new law 
is a valuable party asset. Some of the 
war taxes should have been repealed, but 
the party was unwilling to make such a 
reduction of certain tariff duties as 
would justly have been demanded by the 
opposition. “The political effect of the 
majority’s attitude toward these ques- 
tions will be slight. 

The exclusion of the polygamist Rep- 
resentative and the rejection of Senators 
Quay and Clark, while acts warmly to 
be commended, cannot be so clearly 
ascribed to the influence and votes of one 
party that the Republicans may fairly 
claim full credit for them. But, as the 
Republicans were the majority in con- 
trol, they deserve some praise for what 
was done. The confirmation of Hazel 
must be charged up on the other side. 
This was not only a wrong act but also a 
blunder in politics; for it tends to repel 
good independent voters whom the party 
should always strive to retain. 

In the new field of what we may call 
colonial legislation the laws enacted for 
the government of Hawaii and Alaska 
are not associated with any political is- 
sue; and what was said or done concern- 
ing Cuba may best be considered in con- 
nection with the subject of civil service 
regulations for the islands. The con- 
troversy over the tariff for Porto Rico 
was full of menace to the party. \ If the 
Republicans had insisted upon passing 
the bill in its original form the resent- 
ment in their own ranks would have been 
so intense that the party’s strength in 
several States might have been serious- 
ly reduced.) The Republican leaders 
~should be grateful now to the Repub- 
lican and the independent press, and to 
a few courageous men of their own 
party in Congress, for the strenuous and 
successful efforts which caused so ma- 
teriat a modification of that bill. The 
changes that were made left but little 
ground for complaint. The law as it 
stands is not an ideal one, but we think 
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the party will suffer no measurable loss 
on account of it, even in one or two 
States where at one time there was dan- 
ger of a serious defection. 

An unfavorable impression has been 
caused by the failure of Congress to take 
any action whatever concerning the 
Philippines, or to provide safeguards for 
the civil service in all the islands where 
the authority of our Government is now 
supreme. The Senate did not even vote 
upon the long pending Spooner resolu- 
tion, which was designed merely to au- 
thorize the use of full governing powers 
by the President with respect to the 
Philippines until Congress should 
shoulder the responsibility. But the pas- 
sage of that resolution would not have 
met the demands of the situation, altho 
the President deserves the confidence 
which such action would have expressed. 
Congress should in some way have de- 
clared in general terms its purpose and 
the purpose of the United States concern- 
ing the government of the people of the 
Philippine archipelago. A majority of 
our own people, we believe, desire that 
the islands shall be retained, and that 
they shall be governed with due regard 
for the needs and the intelligence of the 
inhabitants. ‘They desire that a large 
measure of local self-government shall 
be granted wherever the conditions war- 
rant such a course, and that this meas- 
ure shall be extended with the develop- 
ment of ability in the Filipinos to ad- 
minister their local affairs. If Congress 
had expressed such a general purpose 
and policy, the new Taft Commission 
would have something to stand upon, and 
peace might soon be restored in the is- 
lands. Such a declaration would have 
helped the Republican party at the polls.) 

Responsibility for failure to perfect a 
merit system for the civil service in all 
the islands, and to apply it with all pos- 
sible care, rests upon the President as 
well as upon Congress; for he has the 
power thus to act without the aid of new 
legislation. But Congress should have 
taken up the subject for discussion, and 
should have promoted a strict enforce- 
ment of the merit principle by resolution 
or in some other way. Has not our un- 
fortunate experience in Cuba suggested 
the need of every safeguard that can be 
devised for the protection of the civil 
service in our new possessions? A clear 
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declaration of the purpose and policy of 
our Government in the Philippines and 
a strict,application of the merit principle 
to the island civil service would have left 
very little partisan force in the opposi- 
tion’s cry of “‘ imperialism.” 

The interoceanic canal question was 
not wisely treated, and the failure to ac- 
cept the dominant party’s own treaties of 
reciprocity was a flat repudiation of its 
national platform. Very few votes, 
however, will be affected by what was 
done with respect to these questions. The 
passage of the ship subsidy bill would 
have been an inexcusable blunder. The 
presentation at the last moment of a con- 
stitutional amendment for transferring 
the control of corporations to Congress 
was not a sincere attempt to solve the 
Trust problem; but any insincerity on 
this question in the Republican party is 
matched on the other side in public ,es- 
timation by the Ice Trust scandal in New 
York. With Bryan clinging even to the 
old silver ratio, and his party reaffiirm- 
ing his old platform, we do not see how 
the Republicans can be beaten, and we 
think the national welfare will be pro- 
moted by their success at the polls. But 
they have not made the best use of their 
opportunity to fortify themselves on the 
questions that have arisen in connection 
with our new possessions; and in the 
minds of a majority of voters these ques- 
tions now overshadow all others. 


& 
‘“Peace,.at Any 'Pricey 


Mitton’s story of the war in Heaven 
is but a work of pure imagination, built 
upon a mythical allusion in an Epistle 
and a picture in the panorama of the 
Apocalypse. 

How much of a war in Heaven there 
was, nobody knows; but it is a poetic and 
a spiritual fact even if it be not literally 
historical. Michael and Satan did fight, 
in the poem, at least, and after mighty 
battles one-third of the heavenly host 
were conquered and cast, 

“ With hideous ruin and combustion down 

To bottomless perdition.”’ 

Now the question which asks itself of 
the defenders of “ peace at any price ”’ is, 
Could that war have been prevented? 
We do not mean to ask whether it could 
have been prevented by the submission of 
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the rebel angels, but when they declared 
that they would not submit, when Satan. 
raised his standard of revolt in the north- 
ern quarter of Heaven, did the Almighty 
Father do right in bidding Michael and 
Gabriel to lead their celestial armies to 
battle against the godless crew: 


“Them with fire and hostile arms 

Fearless assault, and to the brow of Heaven 
Pursuing, drive them out from God and bliss, 
Into their place of punishment, the gulf 
Of Tartarus, which ready opens wide 
His fiery Chaos to receive their fall.” 
Was that command right? Should the 
Almighty have sat quietly and unresist- 
ingly on his throne, and bade his obedient 
angels to submit to the indignities of re- 
bellion ? 

But it is a story, a drama, an epic, and 
no one knows what sort of a war it was, 
perhaps only spiritual. Nevertheless the 
question sticks: Supposing there were 
such rebellion in Heaven, and the might- 
iest of the princedoms had set himself up — 
to drive God from his throne by force, 
should resistance have been made? | 

Of course the answer which Tolstoi, 
and the whole army—pardon the word— 
of non-resistant saints must make, is No. 
Michael, and He that was above Michael, 
should have taken the buffeting of Satan, 
in faith that their endurance of wrong 
would melt his heart and bring him to a 
right mind. So they interpret the words 
of our Lord about the other cheek, and 
about him that taketh the sword perish- 
ing. by the sword, whose’ sword is not 
clear, unless war is never to cease; for 
this overdone literalness lands us in ab- 
surdity. But who can believe in the doc- 
trine of non-resistance, when applied to 
God against Satan, unless he be on Sa- 
tan’s side; or who can act on it when the 
safety of his own wife and children is in- 
volved, unless he be a coward or crazy? 

What is right in the relations of in- 
dividuals is right in those of nations; 
what is wrong between individuals is 
wrong between nations. If self-defense 
is right in one case it is right in the other. 
Common sense admits it. The Confer- 
ence last week at Mohonk Lake, on peace 
and arbitration, was not misled by those 
—and there were some—who asserted 
that war is never justifiable. Its Dec- 
laration, which we give elsewhere, sticks 
close to Arbitration to prevent war, and 
passes no judgment on the Spanish war, 
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or the South African war, any more than 
it does on the war in Heaven. 

Men used to make war for greed of 
territory or wealth, simply to rob others 
of what they possessed. They made no 
pretense of concealing their purpose. 
There was a certain time in the year, as 
the history of David tells us, ‘ when 
Kings go forth to battle,’ just as there 
was a regular time to plant wheat. and 
millet. Nowadays the custom is differ- 
ent, because the public conscience has 
changed. Nations go to war now for a 
reason really good, or which they think 
or pretend is good. ‘There are two such 
reasons; one is self-defense, the other is 
protection of the weak. In every war there 
is one side which is attacked by the other ; 
that side fights in self-defense. So in 
Cuba the Spaniards felt that they were 
unwarrantably attacked, and must fight. 
So in South Africa the Boers invaded 
British territory and besieged Mafeking 
and Kimberley, and overran Natal and 
besieged Ladysmith; and the British 
fought in self-defense. But the Boers, 
on the other side, declared war, as they 
thought, in self-defense, because they be- 
‘lieved that Great Britain was about to at- 
tack them. 

The other reason which men offer for 
going to war is the protection of the 
weak. The same principle holds in in- 
ternational relations as in private life. 
If people are being ruthlessly oppressed 
or murdered, as were the Armenians, the 
nearest man or nation that can is their 
natural protector. So our nation threat- 
ened war with Britain in defense of 
Venezuela, and with Spain in defense of 
the Cuban people; and so Great Britain 
put pressure, which means threat, upon 
the Transvaal to protect her citizens 
there. It is a magnificent progress that 
the world has made, that its wars have 
come to be really, or supposedly, or pre- 
tendedly altruistic. 

Wars shall cease. We believe it. The 
Peace Conference at The Hague was a 
great step toward it. But its plan of ar- 
bitration is only permissive. Nations 
that will may agree to -bring their dif- 
ferences to it. What we now need is 
that each nation shall make treaties with 
all other nations agreeing to bring to that 
tribunal whatever differences, pecuniary, 
territorial, or of “ honor,” may arise be- 
tween them. This is the step which this 
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Mohonk Conference asks the United 
States to take, and it petitions the Presi- 
dent to enter into negotiations for such 
treaties. Then we shall reach the result 
asked by the peace-at-any-price people. 

: & 


The Federation of Women's 
Clubs. 


Tue Fifth Biennial Gathering of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has just been concluded in Milwau- 
kee, and marks another milestone in 
what is known as Woman's Progress. 
Considerable uncertainty seems to exist 
in some quarters regarding the club 
movement. In certain cities, it is as- 
serted, the fashionable set have assumed 
control of the clubs, and they consequent- 
ly amount to nothing, except as places 
for the exploitation of fine feathers and 
the usual social exclusiveness. In other 
towns the matter has fallen into the 


‘hands of plain and quiet women, who do 


excellent intellectual work, but lack so- 
cial éclat, and there the clubs are with- 
out that almost indispensable seal of the 
indorsement of the so-called “ best peo- 
ple” which makes for complete success. 
These represent the two social extremes 
of the club movement. 

It goes without saying that the clubs 
which are founded merely upon the fash- 
ionable fervor of the moment will soon 
pass away. Change is the element of 
fashion. As soon as anything bores her, 
your fashionable lady drops it, and flits 
to some more novel diversion. {n the 
case of the other extreme some “ great 
lady’ of the place is always liable to 
“take up ” the club, if it really stands for 
the higher life; and then it speeds on- 
ward. 

The clubs represented in Milwaukee 
last week included all sorts. Fully four 
thousand women from outside the city 
were reported, by conservative judges, 
to be in attendance. The Federation in- 
cludes now more than seven hundred 
clubs, with a membership far up in the 
thousands. The great Woman’s Club 
of Denver alone includes 1,400 women. 
These clubs all stand for the best things, 
and the women in them, whatever is true 
of the world outside, Renee that, next 
to the Church and the school, the wom- 
an’s club is the regenerator of society, 
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Thus the programs for the work in 
Milwaukee have included essays and 
talks upon Child Culture, Domestic 
Science, all phases of art, nearly all 
phases of municipal and civic reform, 
educational theories,—in fact, every- 
thing that women are, or ought to be, in- 
terested in. The Consumers’ League 
had one evening; art had one, with 
maidens in Greek costumes distributing 
programs, and practical sculptors ac- 
tually at work in the sight of the audience 
in a real atelier, during the progress of 
the fine address on art by Mrs. Zuline 
Taft Garland, of Chicago. One evening 
was given to Literature, with addresses 
by Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, of Brooklyn, 
and Miss Alice French (“ Octave Than- 
et’’), of Davenport, Lowa, and poems by 
Mrs. Alice W. Brotherton and Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson. It is hard to think of 
any field of intellectual activity which 
was neglected in the Milwaukee Bien- 
nial. 

The question of the admission of col- 
ored clubs has arisen for the first time at 


this meeting ; and so suddenly that it was - 


decided to postpone decisive action until 
the next great meeting. The matter in- 
volves such important principles, and 
such antagonistic views were expressed, 
that it was thought best not to settle it 
offhand. Most of the women love the 
colored race; many have worked actively 
for it for years. ‘They want justice done 
all around, and any one who looked into 
the faces of those earnest, noble women, 
who thronged the shady streets of Mil- 
waukee last week, must believe that the 
question will be settled right in: the end. 

The other great problem before the 
convention, and still unsettled, is that of 
reorganization. The Massachusetts dele- 
gation propose a plan by which only 
State Federations shall be included in 
the General Federation. This does away 
with the alleged unwieldiness and many 
other difficulties which now cumber thc 
organization; but the other side largely 
outvoted the reformers. 

If the casual observer asks, like little 
Wilhelmine in the poem, “ But what 
good came of it at last?” the women 
reply, as old Kaspar answered the child, 
“It was a glorious victory.” The mere 
sight of this great army of elegantly at- 
tired, dignified, serious women, anxious 
to avoid anything like eccentricity or fa- 
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naticism, yet eager for the promotion of 
better education, better sanitation, better 
economic conditions and a purer and no- 
bler art and literature,—the mere sight 
was encouraging and inspiring. | 

New and generally valuable ideas were 
taken back to Montana and Texas and 
Maine from this great gathering. It 
serves the same purpose that all the great 
gatherings of all the great organizations 
serve. Some friction may be devel- 
oped,—but it is through friction that the © 
race progresses. Enthusiasm and pur- 
pose and love are developed, too,—and 
they, when organized into manageable 
form, as they are in these women’s clubs, 
become forces that are not to be lightly © 
estimated. 

It was the universal testimony of those 
present who had attended many great 
gatherings of women that Mrs. Lowe, of 
Georgia, the President of the General 
Federation for the last two years, and for 
two years to come, was the most success- 
ful presiding officer that they had ever 
seen. Quick-witted, graceful, dignified 
and unfailingly curteous, she held the 
great assemblage firmly from beginning 


to end. 
J 


Since it became known 
that men of much in- 
fluence in the councils 
of the Republican party were suggesting ~ 
the nomination of Secretary Long for 
the office of Vice-President, many who 
had been accustomed to think of him only 
as the faithful and competent head of the 
Navy Department during a war in which 
our navy won the admiration of the 
world, have found themselves reviewing 
the Secretary’s career and admitting his 
exceptional qualifications for the second 
place on the national ticket. Mr. Long 
is a lawyer of high standing. He has 
had experience as a presiding officer, 
having been for several years speaker of 
the Massachusetts House. He has been 
a distinguished Governor of his State, 
and his excellent service in Congress has 
not been forgotten. In his administra- 
tion of the Navy Department during a 
period of stress and rapid growth he has 
been highly successful. He does not 
seek the Vice-Presidency, but he will ac- 
cept the nomination if the honor shall fall 
to him. The convention at Philadelphia 
will serve the interests of the party and 


The 
Vice-Presidency 
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those of the country if it shall select John 
D. Long. If the convention should deem 
it expedient, however, to take a candidate 
from the Central West, the qualifications 
of Mr. Hitt should be considered. The 
member of the House for the Ninth Dis- 
trict of Illinois is a gentleman of excep- 
tional attainments, whose useful labors 
for several terms in Congress supplement 
an experience of some years in the diplo- 
matic service. Wherever he may be 
placed, his knowledge of foreign affairs 
will make his counsel valuable to the 


Government. 
at 


Never has an appeal come 


So eeeg eeena i Ratarethe Christian world 


Relief 


which should meet with 


a more hearty and generous response 
than the one from India. The sit- 
uation there is indeed appalling. Fully 
six millions engaged on Government 
relief works; thousands ‘starving every 
day, and no prospect of relief for some 
months to come. Every testimony is to 
the effect that the most vivid description 
still falls far short of the reality. All 
that can be done should be done, and 
that promptly. It is marvelous what 
small sums will accomplish; two cents a 
day saves the life of one person, but that 
means $2.40 until the time when that per- 
son can fairly hope to provide for him- 
Sele i mere js) a danger in. the very 
smallness of the sums asked for. What 
avail to feed a man one day and let him 
die the next? There are, too, the or- 
phans, counted by the thousands; the 
very life of the country. Much is being 
done. Missionaries of every land are 
working together with the. heartiest of 
accord, and with no distinction of race 
or creed. The Government is straining 
every effort, and is doing nobly. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 
greatest distress is beyond the reach of 
the Government relief. It is in the na- 
tive States, of which there are 688, rang- 
ing in size from that of an American 
county to nearly the area of Italy. More 
than 500 of these are in the famine dis- 
trict. There almost the sole relief is that 
which comes through the missionaries. 
Already America is responding. The 
Committee of One Hundred, organized 
in this city, has the cordial support of 
organizations all over the country, and 
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the hearty co-operation of express com- 
panies, banks and the machinery of busi- 
ness. All funds sent in are forwarded 
promptly to specific agencies when re- 
quest is made; when no such request 
comes with the gift, to the “ Interdenom- 
inational Relief Committee ” of Bombay, 
under the present direction of Dr. Rob- | 
ert A. Hume, of the American Board, or 
“The India. Famine Charitable Relief 
Committee’ of Bengal. Money may be 
forwarded to Brown Brothers and Com- 
pany, 59 Wall Street, New York City, 
and the committee from its headquarters 
at 73 Bible House, Astor Place, will glad- 
ly answer any questions and furnish any 
information. Its purpose is to supple- 
ment and assist, not to displace other 
agencies. 
ed 


.... Lhe poem by Alfred Austin, Poet- 
Laureate of England, the whole of which 
comes by mail, does not a bit improve the 
impression gained from the two shocking 
verses that were cabled over. ‘“ Blench 
meant ” actually rhymes with “ intrench- 
ment,” “ melly ” with “ Delhi,’ altho we 
were half inclined to imagine it a hoax. 
So pleased was the poet with the rhymes, 
with. ic Ladysmith” ands Kithy tna 
he puts them in two verses. What could 
be worse than this ungrammatical half- 
verse? 

“Sound for them martial lay! 
Crown them with battle bay, 
Both those who died, and they 
"Gainst death could wrestle.’ 
The man ought to be put in Westminster 
Abbey now—and deep. 


....Dr. Truman B. Backus, President 
of the. Brooklyn Packer Institute, has 
lately made a tour of inspection of insti- 
tutions for the education of negroes in 
the South, and he returns with the im- 
pression that the South favors industrial 
education because they believe it will not 
raise the negro above a servile condition. 
Certainly the South provides no educa- 
tion beyond the lower branches. Whole 
States have not a negro high school. The 
higher education of the negro has to be 
supplied chiefly by Northern benevolence, 
and if that benevolence can be directed, © 
through such agencies as the Slater Fund 
and Tuskegee, to industrial education, the 
leaders of Southern white sentiment will 
be most pleased. 
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Purpose of the German: Meat 
Bill. 


OFrFiciAL representatives of Germany 
in this country are saying that the new 
German bill designed to restrict or pre- 
vemt the importation of certain meats and 
meat products is not aimed at exports 
from the United States, because no coun- 
try is named in it. The terms of the bill, 
they say, apply to the products in ques- 
tion when imported from Austria, Rus- 
sia, or South America, as well as to those 
which are shipped ‘from this country. 
The bill is one of general application, it 
is true, but everybody knows that it is 
aimed at our meat products; for the im- 
ports of such products from other coun- 
tries are small in quantity as compared 
with those received from the United 
States. A consular report contains the 
following statement of the imports into 
Germany, in pounds, of certain products, 
from this country and from all countries: 


From all From the 

countries, United States. 
PI ACONS goats ds ac aise Ssierere doitire 391726,720 36,922,160 
BOREL. Bre eigen Ph hc S's ciciae. 9 Rs ae 246,988,060 244,404,140 
IAUSADECS 1 cir eisits sik cceis crac fs 19,454,380 13,452,780 
PAIS TUR ey naeai® law acess be 9,503,340 6,801,740 
Tallow .. 46,832,500 22,633,380 
0) Eo a ees Ae ay CAO na 40,762,380 375771, 800 


The reports of the Treasury at Wash- 
ington show that the exports of hams last 
year to Germany were 9,813,000, in- 
stead of only 6,801,000 pounds. There 
should be added also 9,200,000 pounds of 
canned or salted beef, and 15,515,000 
pounds of pork. With these included, 
the reports of our own Government show 
that the value of the enumerated prod- 
ucts exported to Germany last year was 
$21,131,140. It is useless to assert that 
the agrarians who framed and passed 
this meat bill in Germany had not in mind 
almost exclusively the meat products of 
the United States. 
& 


The National Park Bank: A 
New President Elected. 


RicwArpD DELAFIELD, Vice-President, 
was last week unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of the National Park Bank of New 
York. Mr. Delafield, the son of Rufus 
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King Delafield, a leading New York 
merchant, was born in 1853 and was edu- 
cated at the Anthon Grammar School in 
this city. He began his mercantile ca- 
reer in 1873 as a clerk in a commission 
house, and was soon intrusted with its 
management. In 1880 he became inter- 
ested in a commission business with 
California. Out of this connection grew 
finally the well-known house of Dela- 
field, McGovern & Co., which stands 
highest among the leading commission 
houses of New York which deal in the 
products of the Pacific Coast. Mr. Del- 
afield has always had a taste for finance. 
His well-known financial and executive 


ability led to his selection to the direct- 


orate of the Park Bank in 1890, and in 
1896 he was made Vice-President. Dur- 
ing the long continued illness of Mr. 
Poor the management of the Park Bank 
has rested largely in Mr. Delafield’s 
hands, and he has won the confidence and 
esteem not only of his associates in the 
bank, but of customers in town and out 
of town with whom the bank has such 
large dealings. The Directors of the 
bank have, therefore, made the wisest 
possible selection in electing Mr. Dela- 
field to the presidency. Mr. Delafield is 
Vice-President of the Colonial Trust 
Company, a Director sof the National 
Surety Company, the Mount Morris 
Bank, the Plaza Bank, the Frankfort 
American Insurance Company, the 
Thuringia American Fire Insurance 
Company, the Scarsdale Estate, and other 
institutions, in all of which his advice 
and services are highly prized. In ad- 
dition Mr. Delafield was President of the 
New York Mercantile Exchange, is 
prominently identified with the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and is a vestry- 
man of Trinity Church Corporation. 
Stuyvesant Fish, President of the Il- 
linois Central Railroad, and Albert H. 
Wiggin continue as _ Vice-Presidents; 
George S. Hickok as Cashier and Ed- 
ward J. Baldwin as Assistant Cashier. 
Mr. Fish began his business career in the 
banking house of Morton, Bliss & Co., 
and before he assumed the presidency 
of the Illinois Central had a thorough 
training in the banking business in Lon- 
don as well as in this city. Mr. Fish is 
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a Trustee of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, the New. York Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Company and other cor- 
porations. Mr. Wiggin was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Eliot National Bank of Bos- 
ton, and was elected Vice-President of 
the Park Bank just a year ago. The Di- 
rectors, in addition to the President, First 
Vice-President and Cashier, include such 
well-known gentlemen as Joseph T. 
Moore, George S. Hart, Charles Stern- 
bach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, 
Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, Au- 
gust Belmont, Francis R. Appleton, John 
Jacob Astor, George Frederick Vietor 
and Herman Oelrichs. 

On March 3ist, 1856, the day that the 
Park Bank opened its doors at 5 Beek- 
man Street, it had deposits amounting 
to one million dollars. In 1865 the bank 
was reorganized as a national bank, with 
a capital of two million dollars. The 
Beekman Street property, which was 
bought for $75,000, was sold for $130,- 
000 in 1868, when the bank removed to 
its new quarters on Broadway directly 
opposite St. Paul’s Chapel. The Park 
Bank is a reserve bank for out-of-town 
institutions which keep their reserve in 
New York,and has always been noted for 
its liberality, up to the point of safety, 
with out-of-town banks. . With a cap- 
ital of two million dollars, a surplus and 
undivided profits of more than three 
and a half nmaillion dollars; and with de- 
posits of more than seventy million dol- 
lars—as. shown by. the quarterly state- 
ment recently published—the total re- 
sources of the bank amount to over sev- 


‘enty-six and a half million dollars— ° 


larger than those of any national bank 
with one exception in the United States. 
ed 


Financial Items. 


Tue decline of the prices of staples 
is shown by Bradstreet’s index number 
for June Ist, which is 86,988, against 
89,944 for May, 91,175 for April and 
93,107 for February, which marked the 
culmination of the advanee. 


-A statement from the Treasury 
Department shows that the money in cir- 
culation in the United States outside of 
the Treasury, on June Ist, amounted to 
$2,074,087,871, against $1,955,501,009 
one year ago, and $1,521,584,283 in 1896. 
Since June of last year the national bank 
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note circulation has increased from $238,- 
000,000 to $294,000,000. 

....Representative Brosius, chairman 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, has compiled from _ official 
sources a statement showing that, up to 
June rst, under the provisions of the new 
financial law, 264 applications for the or- 
ganization of banks having a capital less 
than $50,000, and 72 for banks having a 
capital of $50,000 or more, had been ap- 
proved. These applications represented 
a total capital of $14,613,000; and on 
June Ist 169 of the new banks had been 
organized, their aggregate capital being 
$7. 250,000. 

.... The twentieth annual report of the 
directors of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company, covering the 
year ending on March 3ist, shows a 
eratifying increase of earnings and prof- 
its. The net income was $8,369,593, and 
after the payment of fixed charges and a 
dividend of 4 per cent., there remained a 
surplus of $2,462,475. The company 
owns 2,956 miles of road, leases 352 
miles and has trackage rights over 338 
miles in addition. Among the increases 


for the year are the following: Passen- 
ger earnings, 9.65 per cent. ; - number of 
passengers carried, 13.07 per cent.; 


freight earnings, 10.66 per cent.; gross 
earnings from operation, 9.59 per cent., 
or nearly $2,000,000. The company em- 
ploys about 12,000 men, and its lines are 
situated in six States and two Territories. 


.Dividends announced: 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co. (common), 
cent., payable July 16th. 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co. (preferred), 1% per 
cent., payable June 15th. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway (pre- 
ferred), $2.50 per share, payable August Ist. 

Havana-American Co. (preferred), 1% per 
cerit., payable June 15th. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway (pre- 
ferred), 1%4 per cent., payable July 6th. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway (com- 
mon), 3 per cent., payable July 6th. 

Cornmercial Cable Co. (quarterly), 
cent., payable July 2d. 


wales ont Bank yand \‘Ltist.:Com- 
pany stocks during the past week were: 


I? per. 


1% per 
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INSURANCE. | 


“To Become Rich.” 


WHEN a man provides for the future 
of his family by life insurance, should he 
consider it the limit of his duty to se- 
cure for them as much as they at present 
receive? At first sight, it may seem that 
this should be answered affirmatively ; 
but if five per cent. be taken as the in- 
terest rate, the insurance money, realized 
and invested, is good for $50 a year for 
$1,000. Then for each $500 which is 
annually expended upon the maintenance 
of the family, $10,000 of insurance must 
be carried. The cost of this will vary 
with age and with the kind of policy, 
but the plain life at average age may be 
taken as from $200 to $250 for $10,000. 
Then for every $500 which a man ex- 
pends upon his family he should also ex- 
pend one-half as much upon insurance 
premiums; the man who spends $10,- 
ooo in “ living” should have $200,000 1n- 
surance, at $5,000 in premiums. 

This will answer for a general state- 
ment, and it amounts to saying that every 
man with dependents should “spend” 
two dollars and devote one dollar to life 
insurance. His income and surplus are 
not considered, but only the relation be- 
tween his present living expenses and an 


insurance which is assumed to be able’ 


to provide for those.. Thus stated, the 
proportions are somewhat formidable, 
and it is certain that few men are in- 
sured at this rate. If this is the line of 


prudence and duty, there is certainly a 


large shortcoming, and life insurance 
solicitors have a vast deal of work set 
before them. But is it the line of duty? 

It would be, if insurance on life, as on 
property, were to be full indemnity, but 
this is not the intention. It is not in the 
plan that insurance on property shall 
hold the owner free from all loss what- 
ever, and similarly life insurance does 
not profess to make good the entire pe- 
cuniary value of the income-producer. 
The early notion that life insurance 
money is “ the price of blood,” and could 
not be touched by any loving hand, has 
disappeared; but the notion that it can 
and should be as effective, in money, as 
the departed was while living would be 
an error at the other extreme. 

And because this cannot be? 
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Because 


it is not practicable to make the widow 
and fatherless “as well off ” as before, 
pecuniarily, should any be discouraged? 
That were a reaction of recklessness 
akin to saying that because we cannot be- 
come rich we will therefore abandon in- 
dustry and thrift. The office of life in- 
surance provision is to mollify, to as- 
sist, to tide over ; incidentally and for ex- 
ample, to take the vindictive power out 
of a mortgage or to make it possible to 
carry a child or two through preparatory 
education ; it is to help the survivors, not 
to carry them without exertions of their 
own. 

An old-time canvassing document used 
to declare that “to become insured is to 
become rich.” That depends upon how 
you regard life insurance, and upon how 
you define riches. If by life insurance 
you mean a scheme which will multiply 
one dollar into forty, the thing -is not 
practicable; and if the common idea of 
riches is meant the whole proposition is 
vain. But if sufficiency for genuine 
needs is to be considered riches, then the 
proposition may be true, in the best sense 
—namely, the practical. 


& 
GeEorGE T. Witson, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assur- 


ance Society, on the occasion last week 
of the completion .of his twenty-fifth 
year of service with the company was pre- 
sented by his associates with a solid sil- 
ver service, consisting of seven pieces, 
and also with a beautiful loving cup. 
Mr. Wilson started with the Equitable 
as an office boy, and spent his spare time 
in learning stenography. He became an 
expert, but the fact was not known un- 
til one day when for some reason Vice- 
President Alexander’s chief assistant was 
not available. When another stenog- 
rapher was about to be sent for, young 


“Wilson said: “ May I try it, Mr. Alex-° 


ander?” “What do you know about 
stenography?”’ was asked. He showed 
that he knew a good deal about stenog- 
raphy and about life insurance, for Mr. 
Wilson has risen step by step, and besides . 
being Third Vice-President of the Equi- 
table is held in the highest esteem by his 
business associates. 
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Patitice ia the The political _ inter- 
St. Louis Strike ests involved in the 
Sirikearaterot ys COs 


were disclosed last week. Some time 
ago the control of the police force was 
taken from the city and given to Com- 
missioners appointed by the Governor. 
The Mayor of the city is a Republican ; 
the Governor of the State is always a 
Democrat. The Mayor by virtue of his 
office is a member of the Police Board. 
Governor Stephens asserts that Mayor 
Zeigenhein, being a candidate for re- 
nomination, has sought the political fa- 
vor of the strikers and their friends by 
refusing to assist the Police Board or 
even to attend its meetings. By issuing 
on the 11th inst. a proclamation com- 
manding citizens to keep the peace “ for 
three days,” the Mayor insinuated that 
the Governor would not call upon the 
militia for three days, because such ac- 
tion might prevent his party from elect- 
ing him, on the 14th, a delegate-at-large 
to the national convention. The Gov- 
ernor was made a delegate, but he did 
not thereafter call out the militia. He 
was convinced, he said, that the police 
and the sheriff’s posse of citizens were 
“equal to the emergency.” This posse 
was called into service by the sheriff, a 
Republican, in obedience to the Gov- 
ernor’s command. Mr. Noble, formerly 
Secretary of the Interior, asserts that the 
Governor thus sought to shift responsi- 
bility to a Republican officer and to make 
the Republican party unpopular, because 
the posse would be hated by a majority 
of the people. During last week disor- 
der in the city was not repressed. Women 
who ventured to ride on the cars were 
brutally beaten, cars were obstructed, 
and several riots took place. There was 
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an attempt to assassinate the commander 
of the posse, and President Patterson, of 
the strikers’ union, was fatally stabbed 
by an idle workman with whom he had 
a quarrel. Officers of the posse became 
angry because they were arrested and 
held for murder, and there were signs 
that the, ‘police. could. .no longer “be 
trusted to withstand the strikers. Presi- 
dent Gompers, of the Federation of La- 
bor, induced the union to submit to the 
company a proposition concerning the 
reinstatement of the old employees; but 
the company rejected this, saying it 
had enough new men. Thereupon 
Gompers declared that the power of the 
entire Federation should be exerted for 
the strikers, and the boycott began. 


a 


Admiral Dewey has at 
last discovered that there 
| can be no place for him 
on the party tickets. Recalling his re- 
mark at the time when his candidacy 
was announced, that if the people wanted 
him he would serve, he now says: “I 
thank God they do not appear to want 
me.’ It is now well understood that 
he would not accept second place on any 
ticket. His brother-in-law, John R. Mc- 
Lean, did not attend the Democratic 
State Convention in Ohio last week, but 
before he sailed for Europe he sent to 
Mr. Bryan a contribution of $25,000 for 
the party’s campaign fund. Mr. Bryan, 
in letters to ex-Senator Blackburn, has 
advised the Democrats of Kentucky to 
repeal the Goebel election law. What is 
regarded by some as a device for collect- 
ing campaign funds from the postmast- 
ters without violating the law has been 
described by the daily press. Each post- 
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master is asked by the National Com- 
mercial and Industrial League, whose 
manager is a Federal officer in New 
York, to obtain from ten Republicans a 
subscription of fifty cents each for the 
League’s official organ, a monthly pub- 
lication. The postmaster is permitted to 
know that the labors of the League are 
warmly approved by Senator Hanna, 
whose letter of commendation is printed 
for his enlightenment. In the case of a 
protest agarnst the collection of the 
Dingley duty on a quantity of tobacco 
imported from Porto Rico in June, 1899, 
the assessment of the duty has been af- 
firmed by Judge Townsend of the Dis- 
trict Court, who holds in an elaborate 
opinion that while the island was con- 
stitutionally acquired, it was at the date 
of the importation a foreign country 
with respect to the constitution and the 
tariff laws. This opinion supports the 
doctrine that the constitution was not ex- 
tended by its own force over our new 
possessions at the time of cession. 


ot 


The disclosures in court 
concerning the large in- 
terest) join MayornjaVan 
Wyck and other officers of the New 
York city government in the American 
Ice Company, commonly called the Ice 
Trust, did not prevent the Democrats of 
the State from making the Mayor’s 
brother Augustus (also the holder of a 
large block of Ice Trust shares) a dele- 
gate-at-large to the national convention 
on a platform that sharply denounces all 
Trusts; but they have caused a reduction 
of the Trust’s prices, and have induced 
Boss Croker to cut short his visit in 
England. The Mayor had for some days 
avoided examination in court, but at 
last he was required to testify before 
Judge Gaynor. He admitted that he 
bought 5,000 shares (par value $500,- 
000) of Ice Trust stock before the shares 
were put on the market, receiving them 
from the President of the company and 
paying $50,000 in cash and $200,000 in 
promissory notes. The cash he borrowed 
from the Garfield Bank, he said; but this 
was denied by the President of the bank, 
and it was shown that the Mayor bor- 
rowed the money from the President of 
the Ice Trust who sold him the shares. 
That is to say, his large interest had been 
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acquired by means of notes exclusively. 
John F. Carroll, who represents Croker 
during the latter’s absence in England, 
admitted that he also had become the 
possessor of 5,000 shares in the same 
way, borrowing from the same generous 
friend the money required. The Mayor 
said that he still owned 4,300 shares. He 
did not know, he testified, that the Trust 
had leased docks from the city and by 
means of them had established a monop- 
oly ; nor did he know that the Trust was 
supplying the city departments with ice. 
He was questioned along the line of the 
published suggestion that the acquisition 
of his shares was related to his veto of 
certain bills that would have deprived the 
Trust of its dock privileges; but there 
appears to be on this point no evidence 
to warrant proceedings against him. 
There is a conflict of legal opinion on the 
question whether he can be punished 
under the charter provision which for- 
bids municipal officers to have an inter- 
est in city contracts or leases. Governor 
Roosevelt has been asked to remove him 
from office, and the company is a defend- 
ant in two courts under the Anti-Trust 
law. It is denied that Carroll has been 
deposed by Croker, who, with his fam- 
ily, holds 3,000 shares of the stock. 


Me 
: ood order prevailed 
Che Elections G BS 
: throughout the island 
in Cuba : nat 
during the municipal 


elections, which tock place on Saturday 
last. Press reports say that in Havana 
and other cities no drunken men were to 
be seen near the polling places or in the 
streets. About 160,000 voters had been 
registered—24,000 of these in Havana— 
but in some places not more than half of 
those who were qualified went to the 
polls. The Australian ballot was used. 
The franchise had been given to citizens 
of voting age who could read and write, 
or who had $250 worth of property, and 
to all who had served in the insurgent 
army. Both the National and the Repub- 
lican parties stood for Cuban independ- 
ence as against annexation or prolonged 
American rule. The National party, 
whose candidate for Mayor in Havana 
was Gen. Alejandro Rodriguez, had the 
support of General Gomez, and its lead- 
ers as a rule were insurgents not holding 
office; while insurgents in office con- 
trolled the Republican party in that city. 


Survey of 


The Democratic party had been organ- 
ized by conservatives who intended that 
it should represent the Spaniards, the 
Cuban autonomists, and the moneyed 
men of the island. The Spaniards were 
not attracted to it, and its prospects were 
not improved by the charge that it was in 
favor of annexation, altho it met this 
charge by denial. In Santiago the col- 
ored voters made no contest, and the 
white Democrats elected Sefior Grinan to 
succeed himself in the office of Mayor. 
It is said that not more than one-fifth of 
the qualified voters there went to the 
polls. The Nationalists elected General 
Rodriguez in Havana by a majority of 
two to one over Mora, the Republican 
candidate. The Democrats refrained 


from voting. 
& 


Shortly after Rontgen’s 
discovery of the rays 
which bear his name, 
Becquerel found that uranium and its 
salts possessed the remarkable property 
of emitting rays which closely re- 
sembled the X rays; for they penetrated 
wood and aluminum, and rendered air 
and gases better conductors of electricity ; 
in short, they exhibited all the qualities 
of the Rontgen rays. Another strange 
peculiarity of these Becquerel rays is that 
they do not seem to grow less active with 
the lapse of time; they do not appear to 
require an accession of energy to make 
up for the radiations which emanate from 
them. Their condition resembles that of 
the magnet; a condition, perhaps, of po- 
larized matter. Becquerel’s discovery 
followed closely that of Réntgen; and 
now we have a new field opened in 
science by the discovery of still other sub- 
stances which glow with the mysterious 
light which can pass through substances 
opaque to ordinary light; even human 
flesh. Madame Curie and her husband 
have isolated from pitch-blende two sub- 
stances which emit radiations that are 
said to be more powerful than the Bec- 
querel radiations ; to these substances the 
general name of radioactive substances 
is given. Pitch-blende is an oxid of 
uranium. ‘There are many varieties of 
mineral pitch which are found in the 
neighborhood of springs containing pe- 
troleum, bitumen and asphaltum. Ma- 
dame Curie and her husband isolated 
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from pitch-blende a new element, polo- 
nium, resembling zinc in its chemical 
properties; differing, however, in possess- 
ing radioactive properties of greater 1n- 
tensity than uranium salts. The activity 
of the Becquerel rays is nearly propor- 
tional to the amount of the metal uranium 
present: this is not the case with this new 
substance obtained from  pitch-blende. 
Its radioactivity is much greater than 
that calculated from the proportion of 
uranium. Hence there is the possibility 
that we have to deal with a new substance, 
to which the name of polonium has been 
given from the name of the country in 
which the pitch-blende was discovered. 
Polonium possesses four hundred times 
the radiating power of uranium. It is, 
however, more or less an assumption that 
polonium is a new element; for it has no 
characteristic spectrum. The discover- 
ers of polonium have also lately found 
still another substance in pitch-blende to 
which they have given the name of 
radium. This substance is still more 
radioactive. It is chemically like barium, 
and the spectrum is said to contain a new 
line. A Frenchman, M. Debierne, has 
also isolated still another substance from 
pitch-blende, to which he gives the name 
of actinium. He claims that it is more 
radioactive than any of the substances 
hitherto discovered. Pitch-blende, like 
liquid air, seems to be yielding to patient 
analysis many new constituents of the 
universe. We have now a new subject 
in physics which deals with the curious 
properties of these radioactive sub- 
stances; and there are some who think 
that these new powders may take the 
place of the complicated apparatus used 
to obtain photographs of the bones of the 
human body. 


~The Year-Book of 
the Congregational 
churches is out, and 
furnishes some interesting facts. The 
entire membership of the denomination 
is 629,874. There are 5,604 churches 
with 5,614 ministers; Sunday school 
membership is 682,907. The Young 
People’s Societies number 3,696, with a 
membership of 191,753. The benevo- 
lent contributions make a total of 
$2,110,413, while the home expenses are 
$7,023,124. Home missions lead with 
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$477,852; foreign missions come next, 
$445,508; the Education Society, $193,- 
376; American Missionary Association, 
>141,022.° The interest;, however)’ at- 
taches less to the absolute figures than to 
the comparisons, indicating the changes 
that have taken place and the features 
that make up these figures. The Church 
membership shows an increase of 1,640 
during the year, or a trifle over one- 
quarter of one per cent. In 31 States 
there was a gain of 4,088, but in 19 
States there was a loss of 2,448. If we 
examine the different States we find that 
the heaviest loss was in Massachusetts— 
578. Then comes Connecticut, 264; 
Maine, 236; New Hampshire, 174; Ver- 
mont, 82; Rhode Island alone of the 
New England States showing a gain— 
56. The largest gain was in Wisconsin 
—g9o08; then come Colorado, 366; Illi- 
nois, 309; Ohio, Minnesota, Michigan 
and others. Of the 5,614 ministers, 
1,559 are without charge, leaving 
3,655 to care for the churches, of which 
I,OII are not supplied, while 361 are 
cared for by licentiates. In the Indian 
Territory the four churches are all va- 
cant. The largest number of vacant 
churches is in Michigan—1o08, almost 
one in three. Massachusetts has the 
smallest proportional number of vacant 
churches—58 out of 600. The net gain 
in the Sunday school membership is only 
294, 27 States showing a gain and 24 a 
loss. The benevolent contributions show 
a gain of $217,494, 30 States increasing 
their donations, 20 decreasing them. The 
record of ministers shows a gain of 25. 


od 


The great  fluc- 
tuations$;,in saathe 
amount of lega- 
cies given to our benevolent societies is 
a chief cause of the debts which these 
societies sometimes incur. Let a_ so- 
ciety receive one year $150,000 in lega- 
cies and use it in enlargements which 
require heavier expenses the next year, 
and then let the legacy receipts of the 
next year fall to $50,000, and there is 
sure to be a heavy debt. The amount of 
money our societies receive from lega- 
cies seems to be falling off, and perhaps 
one reason is the fact that the United 
States Government puts a heavy war- 
tax on legacies. The Baptists, Con- 
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gregationalists and Methodists are all 
complaining of reduced legacies, which 
would cripple them severely were it not 
for the fact of an increase in gifts from 
living donors. A number of the so- 
cieties are now forming a plan of cap- 
italizing their legacies, by spending, as 
the American Board proposes to do in a 
plan just adopted at the suggestion of 
President Capen, only a fraction each 
year, say one-third, of the total legacies 
received, and holding the rest as a fund 
for the two succeeding years. The 
American Board also proposes to raise a 
special new fund of $250,000, to which 
legacies shall be added. Thus if the 
legacy receipts of the year following the 
establishment of this Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund should be $100,000, it would 
make a total of $350,000, of which one- 
third would be spent, leaving $233,000 
for the succeeding year. If that year 
the legacy receipts were $150,000, the 
total would be $383,000, and if one-third 
were spent there would be $255,000 to 
carry forward. It is proposed to have 
such a sum always in hand as a working 
capital, and to act as a sort of fly-wheel 
in the financial machinery. 


& 


The dates of Abraham and of 
the Exodus have been made 
the subject of several inves- 
tigations recently by German scholars, 
who are more and more inclining to fig- 
ures approximating the traditional years 
assigned to these important factors in 
Israel’s history. Among these are Pas- 
tor E. Rapprecht, known on account of 
his anti-critical works, who has recently 
brought out the first scientific Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament from a de- 
cided traditional standpoint since the 
days of Keil. In his new work, “ Hand- 
buch der Eileitung in das Alte Testa- 
ment’? (pp. xxiii, 548), he places the 
emigration of Abraham at 2137 B. C., 
and the Exodus at 1492 B. C., and the 
fourth year of Solomon at 1013. Some- 
what earlier two other German scholars, 
Rost in his “ Untersuchungen zur Alt- 
orientalischen Geschichte,’ and Leh- 
mann, in his “Zwei: Hauptprobleme 
der Altorientalischen Chronologie,” had 
sifted the materials on hand anew. These 
facts led Hommel, who had in his Alt- 
tsralitischen Ueberlieferung placed the 
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era of Abraham at abotit 1900, and made 
Merenphthah the Pharaoh of the Ex- 
odus, placing this latter event at 1277 
B. C., to revise his figures somewhat, 
especially, too, as new Assyrian pub- 
lications had also suggested such a re- 
vision. In the Neue Kuirchliche Zeit- 
schift, No. 12, he publishes a short and 
seemingly preliminary report of his in- 
vestigations, p. 998-1003, in which he 
claims to have discovered a remarkable 
agreement between the current dates for 
Abraham and Moses and the Babylon- 
ian records. He now places Ham- 
murabi, the contemporary of Abraham, 
at 2232 and the period of Abraham at 
2100, more or less. ‘This naturally leads 
to a modification of the period of the Ex- 
odus, and the Pharaoh of the Exodus is 
not Merenphthah, but Amenophis II, ca. 
1461-1436 B. C. 


The experience of Pro- 
fessor Schell, of Wurzburg, 
has not discouraged the in- 
defatigable Catholic pastor in Munich, 
Dr. Joseph Muller, in his pleadings for 
a reform within his Church by a deeper 
spiritualizing and evangelizing of the 
masses in that communion. He has pub- 
lished a series of books on the subject, 
but all of a kind that have offered no pre- 
text for ecclesiastical discipline. Now 
he has taken a further step by the pub- 
lication of a new journal, devoted to re- 
ligion and letters, and entitled Renais- 
sance. It is rarely that a Catholic au- 
thor has such an appreciation of Prot- 
estantism as is the case with Miiller. 
He openly recognizes the fact that in 
all the leading walks of life Protestanism 
surpasses Catholicism in power and in- 
fluence. In his new journal, first issue, 
he says: 

“While among the Protestants, notwith- 
standing their deep inner variations, the one- 
ness of common interests is being felt more 
and more, within the Catholic Church the op- 
posite tendency is showing itself, and publicly 
and secretly the alienation of greater masses 
is the order of the day. A bitter hatred is felt 
against the Church by many of its adherents 
because it is not in sympathy with the times 
and is hostile to the best type of modern civ- 
ilization, and it is not only the learned world 


where this estrangement has become a power- 
ful factor and agency.” 


Reform 
Catholicism 


He acknowledges that Protestantism 
is gaining more rapidly comparatively 
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than Roman Catholicism, especially 
through mixed marriages, and that the 
bulk of the proletariat belongs to his own 
Church. Dr. Muller recently organ- 
ized a “ Society of Reform Catholics ” 
in Munich, which has attracted attention 
from friend and foe. Just what the 
Church authorities will do remains to be 
seen. 


& 
; ‘ The Venezuelan  revo- 
Latin America ? : 
lution is over. General 
Hernandes, the professional revolu- 


tionist who has been in the thick of 
every Venezuelan revolt for the past 32 
years, was captured the other day with 
his forces by the Government troops, 
and he will now be “ exhibited” in the 
streets of Caracas to the wondering pop- 
ulace. General Hernandes started the 
revolution simply to become president. 
In the neighboring republic of Colombia 
the drama of the revolution has appar- 
ently entered the last act. Government 
official dispatches announce the complete 
overthrow of the rebels in Santander, 
after a hard-contested battle, lasting 
twenty-one days, and their forces re- 
mained complete masters of the field. 
The casualties were 1,800 dead belong- 
ing to the enemy, 2,000 wounded and 
1,800 prisoners of war, besides imple- 
ments of war in large quantities which 
were taken from the enemy. Among 
the prisoners taken was General Vargas 
Santos, one of the prominent Liberal 
leaders. On the other hand, the revo- 
lutionists claim to have defeated the 
Government forces in three fierce bat- 
les, and to be now practically in control 
of all strategic points of the country. 
Argentina and Chile have each just 
heard a Presidential message at the 
opening of Congress, which tell of peace, 
prosperity and progress. Argentina, 
however, is striving to introduce com- 
merce, colonization and a just govern- 
ment in some of her distant territories, 
while Chile is exciting both Peru and 
Bolivia by her attitude of delay in the 
settlement of the Tacna and Arica ques- 
tion. This dispute will be a perpetual 
thorn in the side of both Peru and Bo- 
livia, until Peru gets back both prov- 
inces, and Bolivia obtains a direct out- 
let to the Pacific Ocean through its own 
territory. It may take war, however, 
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before this is settled, and in that case 
more parties may be brought into the dis- 
pute than the three directly concerned. 
The proposed Pan-American Conference, 
it is now decided, will be held in the City 
of Mexico next year between the months 
of April and July. The tentative pro- 
gram will include the discussion of Ist, 
subjects discussed by the former con- 
ference of 1890; 2d, Arbitration; 3d, 
International Court of Claims; 4th, 
Commerce, Agriculture, Industry; 5th, 
Reorganization of Bureau of American 
Republics. We understand that the 
United States, Mexico and all the Cen- 
tral and South American States have 
signified their intention of being repre- 
sented at the conference by two or three 
delegates each. 


® 
The Crisis The situation in China has 
nt Chinacwite rapidly worse. Pe- 


king is isolated, so that no 
reliable news has come from the capital 
for several days. Admiral Seymour’s 
relieving force is also isolated, and ap- 
parently in considerable peril. There 
are rumors that the foreign legations in 
Peking have been destroyed, and one am- 
bassador, said to be the German, mur- 
dered. Some of the mission buildings, 
those of the American Board and a Cath- 
olic Church are also reported burned. 
As to the missionaries themselves there 
are no definite statements further than 
that they have gathered in the compound 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church Mis- 
sion, which is a large establishment and 
easily defended. Additional ships of 
war have been ordered from other ports 
to Taku, and the different Powers are 
gathering troops as rapidly as possible. 
An American regiment has been ordered 
from Manila to Tientsin. Such in brief 
is the situation so far as appears from 
the standpoint of the foreigners. As to 
the action of the Chinese there have 
been conflicting rumors. Early in the 
week there came a report that the Em- 
peror Kwang Su had, through a confi- 
dential minister, presented a special peti- 
tion to the Powers for reinstatement, 
but this has not been confirmed. The 
statement that the Empress-Dowager 
had taken refuge in the Russian Lega- 
tion is also not confirmed, but the last in- 
formation before communication was 
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cut off, was that, apparently terrified at 
the unexpected spread of the riot,she had 
made an appeal to the Boxers, without 
however gaining any advantage what- 
ever. che. then .announced stom. 
French Ambassador that there would 
be no opposition made to the entrance 
of the foreign troops, but this was fol- 
lowed by the statement that an army 
of 10,000 Chinese regulars was facing 
Admiral Seymour at the gate of Peking, 
having first burned all the bridges and 
torn up the rails so as to hinder his ad- 
vance as much as possible. From the 
other provinces comes news of increas- 
ing danger from insurrection. In 
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Yunnan a Roman Catholic mission has 
been destroyed. There are riots re- 
ported in the Kwangtung Province, and 
throughout Central China the people are 
in a state of great excitement. ‘The port 
cities, as Shanghai, Hong Kong, etc., are 
regarded as safe, but the wildest rumors 
are prevalent on every hand. President 
McKinley and Secretaries Root and Hay 
are in constant consultation over the sit- 
uation with regard to the steps necessary 


to be taken. 
5 7 


Naturally there is 
great anxiety with re- 
gard to the mission- 
aries. Peking is occupied by a consid- 
erable force of missionaries belonging 
to the American Board, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the Presbyterian Board 
and the London Missionary Society. 


The Situation of 
the Missionaries 





— — 


Survey of 


These are all gathered in mission com- 
pounds, large buildings surrounded by 
walls, some of them of considerable size, 
and located in different parts of the city. 
The largest is that of the Methodist 
Board, and as that is nearer the lega- 
tions it seems to have been thought 
best to gather the entire missionary 
body within its walls. There is also 
an~ important station of the Ameri- 
can Board at Tung Cho, about thirteen 
miles from Peking, the seat of the Tung 
Cho College, of the American Board. 
The missionaries from that place have all 
come into Peking for protection. The 
other important stations are Pao-Ting, 
about 100 miles southwest of Peking, 
and Tsun-Hua, 60 miles east of Peking. 
This latter is held by the Methodist 
Board, and the former has missionaries 
of the Methodist, Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational Boards.~ There was great 
anxiety with regard to some of the mis- 
sionaries at Tsun-Hua, but a telegram 
received by the Methodist Board during 
the past week says that they are safe. 
From Pao-Ting there is no news, and 
while very strong assurances have been 
given by the Chinese authorities that the 
missionaries would be protected there is 
no confidence felt in the ability of the 
Government there to secure protection. 
So far as appears the Pao-Ting mission- 
aries have not been brought to a place of 
safety. It is fortunate that in the prov- 
ince of Shan-tung there appears to be 
no disturbance, a telegram having been 
received saying that “ Shan-tung is or- 
derly.”’ No direct news has come from 
missionaries in other parts of the em- 
pire, but there is the gravest of fear for 
those in West and North China. The 
announcement of disturbance in the 
province of Hunan, which has only re- 
cently been opened to missionary work, 
gives occasion for anxiety as to the Pres- 
byterian missionaries in that province. 
With the exception of the two telegrams 
with regard to Tsun-Hua and Shan-tung 
the only direct message that has come 
has been from the Methodist mission- 
aries at Peking, urging the Board to 
bring pressure to bear upon the Govern- 
ment at Washington to take more se- 
rious steps for the protection of Ameri- 
can life and property. There is this of 
encouragement, that so far the uprising 
appears to be more political than per- 
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sonal against the foreigners. It is a 
significant fact that seldom have for- 
eigners been attacked personally in 
China without previous warning, and 
in many cases individuals have been pro- 
tected. The most bitter feeling appears 
to be against the Roman Catholics and 
the native Christians. So far the Prot- 
estant communities have not suffered pro- 
portionately, and the hostility to the na- 
tive Christians appears to be very largely 
through fear of their possible disloyalty 
to the Chinese nation. 


Fd 


The crisis has 
suddenly that 
ropean Powers have ap-. 
parently been taken unawares, and have 
scarcely had time to formulate their 
plans. The one thing that dominates 
everything else is the necessity of pro- 
tecting the Legations in Peking, and, in 
case of disaster to them, of visiting se- 
vere punishment on the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Who is to do this is not yet 
evident. The overwhelming force of 
Russia close at hand points to her as the 
most available agent in the matter, but 
Japan looks on with jealous eyes and 
claims the right to send as many troops 
as her rival. That England is coming 
to a realization of the situation is evi- 
dent, but her action, beyond her initia- 
tive in sending Admiral Seymour, is not 
made plain. France, as the special 
guardian of Roman Catholic interests, is 
deeply concerned, but for some reason 
does not appear ready to act. All the 
Powers are watching the United States 
with great interest to see what course 
the Government will take. A notable 
article has appeared in the National Re- 
view, in which it is claimed that Secre- 
tary Hay’s “open door ” triumph is real- 
ly no triumph at all, inasmuch as Rus- 
sia does not appear pledged to it in any 
such way as to compel her to place her- 
self on a par with other countries in the 
sections controlled by her. This means 
that when she occupies Manchuria and 
North China she will erect tariff barriers 
and claim to keep her promises by giv- 
ing to no one foreign nation any pref- 
erence over another. One thing seems 
to have impressed the European diplo- 
mats very unpleasantly. Early in the 
crisis Minister Conger and Admiral 
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Kempff sent several telegrams to Wash- 
ington asking for special instructions. 
These were refused them on the ground 
that previous general instructions were 
all sufficient, and there was repeated the 
statement that America must act inde- 
pendently. This decision is looked upon 
as all right if it is held to right through. 
What the European Powers apparently 
fear is that America will leave to them 
the task of righting the situation polit- 
ically, and that then she will come in 
and point to the “ open door ” agreement 
as the basis of a claim for a commercial 
share in the new arrangements, If 
America will join heartily in the respon- 
sibility she can fairly claim a share in 
the advantage. If, however, she shirks 
the one she has no right to expect the 
other. The following extract from the 
London letter to the Sun of this city 
states the situation exactly: 


“What Europe does ask of America in the 
present grave crisis in the world’s affairs is 
simply this, that she make up her mind and 
refrain from wabbling afterward. That its 
voice may now be most potent let America 
insist that China shall be punished for her 
grave violation of international law, let Amer- 
ica contribute her full share of men and means 
for this purpose and let her at the same time 
demand the limitation of China’s punishment 
to military, without political, penalties and a 
general concert of the Powers would be well 
nigh assured. 

“Independent action by the United States 
against China in the present situation is re- 
garded in Europe as absolutely impossible. 
Limited or partial American co-operation in 
dealing with the crisis can scarcely be tol- 
erated. The United States must use all their 
available resources in the Far East as freely 
as all the other Powers will do or keep aloof 
altogether from concerted action with the 
Powers.” 


J 


The situation in South 
Africa has improved from 
a military standpoint, but the political 
question is now becoming acute. Gen- 
eral Roberts has succeeded in completely 
restoring connections with Bloemfontein, 
and General Buller has turned General 
Botha’s flank so that Laing’s Nek has 
been evacuated and the British are in full 
possession of the historic fields there and 
at Majuba. The two armies are thus in 
easy communication through the eastern 
part of the Orange River colony, and it 
is scarcely to be expected that the resist- 
ance there will be continued for any 
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length of time. The occupation of 
Laing’s Nek has shown that the damage 
to the tunnel was not as serious as had 
been reported, and it is thought that a 
comparatively short time will place the 
railway in running order. This will fa- 
cilitate very greatly the conduct of the 
British troops. General Botha is in force 
at Middleburg, but President Kruger has 
not waited for him, but has again re- 
moved his capital to a point still further 
east on the railway, and on the very edge 
of the Lydenburg region. So far as the 
military operations are concerned the 
close of the week is very quiet. Politically 
the most serious fact is the resignation of 
Premier Schreiner from the Cape Minis- 
try. This ts on the ground that he is en- 
tirely out of sympathy with the course of 
the Afrikanders, and as he cannot carry 
them with him he withdraws. Previous- 
ly he had accepted the resignation of two 
other ministers. Just what will be the 
result is not yet evident. There were re- 
ports that Sir Gordon Sprigg, Mr. 
Schreiner’s predecessor, would be called 
to the position, and that he would call a 
coalition cabinet, including Mr. Schreiner 
and some of the more moderate Afri- 
kanders. The course that will be taken 
will depend somewhat upon the action 
of the Afrikander Congress to meet this 
week. Another disturbing element is the 
situation both in Cape Colony and the 
outlying sections of the Orange River 
Colony and the Transvaal. There are 
reports of trouble between the natives 
and the Boers who have given up their 
arms. ‘The Basutos appear to be taking 
advantage of their white neighbors, and 
looting the farms, and there is also con- 
siderable hostility manifest in Cape Col- 
ony on the part of the loyal inhabitants 
toward those who joined the Boer army. 
There are indications that Sir Alfred 
Milner is seeking some plan which shall 
alleviate the hostile feeling of the differ- 
ent parties, and it is reported that new 
propositions have been made by Presi- 
dent Kruger for peace. Whether the 
disturbances in China, creating an imme- 
diate necessity for a large military force 
there, will affect the final settlement, is 
uncertain. The prevalent opinion in the 
English press appears to be that the Eng- 
lish Government cannot afford to weaken 
in the slightest, but that it must carry 
through its program firmly, altho kindly. 


The Foreigner from a Chinese Point of View. 
By Henry Liddell, M.D. 


HILE it is doubtless true that the 
W hostility shown the foreigner in 
China is in a measure due to the 
attitude assumed by the Western Ameri- 
can toward the Mongolian domiciled on 
the Pacific Slope, this is by no means the 
whole of the truth. The root of the mat- 
ter lies deeper, and has many ramifica- 
tions. In the first place, the foreigner is 
disliked simply because he is a foreigner, 
no matter what his nationality. He is a 
“fan-kuwai,’ “a  white-faced dog;’’ 
scarcely a human. A mob of Chinese 
out on a raid against foreigners wastes 
no time in consideration of the question 
of nationality, any more than an Ameri- 
can inquires whether the laundrymen on 
the next block hail from Kwang-si or 
Hu-peh. 

To one who has not resided in China 
the determination of the problem involv- 
ing the question of responsibility for na- 
tive attacks on foreigners is not an easy 
one; but those who have experience 
no difficulty in the premises. Who are 
at the bottom of the mischief? Is it the 
officials, the priesthood, the people them- 
selves? It is the literati. 

Missionaries resident in China are as 
one in this opinion. Rev. Alexander 
Williamson, author of “Journeys in 
North China and Manchuria,” says: 
“The Chinese opponents of missions, as 
of everything foreign, are, not the people, 
but the literat1, or officials.’ Another 
American missionary, speaking of the 
massacre of the two Swedish: missiona- 
ries, Wikholm and Johansson, in the prov- 
ince of Hu-peh a few years ago, says: 
“Our sympathies with the Chinese as an 
oppressed race should not blind us to the 
fact that some of the highest and many of 
the lower officials are committed to an 
anti-foreign policy that works with the 
deadly weapons of poisonous slander and 
mob violence.” This is confirmed by the 
Shanghai correspondent of a leading 
London daily, who reports that Viceroy 
Chang, notorious for his hatred of for- 
eigners, and for encouraging natives in 
the barbarous treatment of Europeans, is 


reported to have addressed a petition to 
the throne openly advocating the exter- 
mination of foreigners in China, and espe- 
cially English, in order to prevent the 
eventual partition of China among Euro- 
pean powers. 

The literati of China include all those 
who have taken degrees at the liter- 
ary examinations held at stated pe- 
riods, either at the district city or at the 
great triennial examinations at Peking, 
at which thousands of aspirants from all 
parts of the empire compete. The prizes 
are few. ‘The successful competitors 
may receive official appointments, or may 
have to rest content with being placed on 
the “expectant” or eligible list. The 
majority remain there, and the number 
of literati belonging to the great tribe of 
office seekers is naturally large. As 
might be inferred, they are not a very 
scrupulous body of men. ‘They are fa- 
natics in everything relating to China and 
the Chinese, and their hatred of foreign- 
ers—" the outer barbarians ”—is only ex- 
ceeded by their crass ignorance of every- 
thing relating to them. 

This is well exemplified in the pages of 
a small book of the most scurrilous and 
indecent character, “published,” as ap- 
pears from the title-page, “ by the Gentry 
and People.” It is entitled “A ,Death 
Blow to Corrupt Doctrines.” It has had 
an enormous circulation throughout the 
Chinese Empire, one zealous person alone 
having subscribed for 800,000 copies, to 
be distributed gratuitously. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the headquarters of the 
fanatics responsible for the dissemination 
of this outrageous publication in each of 
the eighteen provinces has been found to 
be the yamen of the chief magistrate. 

The attention of certain Christian mis- 
sionaries resident at Tung-chow, in the 
province of Shan-tung, having been di- 
rected to this scandalous treatise, it was 
decided to translate it, and so make its 
contents known to the outside world. 
The translators regard it “ as of too much 
importance to be withheld from the Zor- . 
eign public, believing as we do that it is 
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a remarkably truthful representation of 
the animus of the ruling and literary 
classes of China toward foreigners. We 
believe, also, that it has been largely in- 
strumental in giving rise to the vile and 
slanderous stories concerning foreign 
residents and native Christians which 
have recently spread throughout China ; 
and that it sheds important ligt on the 
means by which the massacre at Tien- 
tsin was brought about. No mere de- 
scription, however full, could possibly 
convey any adequate idea of its vileness 
and deadly animosity.” 

Practically, and in the intent of the au- 
thor, the book is an attack on Christian- 
ity, and on Christian nations at large. All 
Europeans are classed together, and their 
religion is regarded as one. “Tt is not,” 
say the translators, “an ordinarily ob- 
scene book; nor are its obscenities their 
own end. They have a subtle aim. It 
is, to connect with the very idea of a for- 
elgner associations of the lowest and 
most repulsive.” 

It might seem to some that it is a book 
so full of exaggerations, misrepresenta- 


tions, and wholesale falsehoods, its ex- 
cesses would be its own refutation. 
“ But,” say the translators, “the author 


doubtless understood his readers better 
than we do. He knew their extreme ig- 
norance of everything relating to foreign- 
ers, and with what ready credulity they 
drink in such stories as those here pre- 
sented. There can be no doubt in the 
minds of those who know the Chinese 
that nearly all who read the book will be- 
lieve it.” 

So much for the translators; now for 
the Chinaman himself. The first to 
speak is an anonymous scholar who de- 
scribes himself as “A man of Jao-chow, 
above all others distressed in heart.” 
“The religion of T‘ien-chu [lit., “ Sect 
of the Lord of Heaven ’’] originated with 
Jesus. Its adherents falsely assert that 
Jesus was endowed with divine gifts. 

Priests are for the most part 
educated to their profession from their 
childhood. They are emasculated. 

Those who enter this religion practice 
wickedness with the priests without re- 
straint. Every seventh day all assemble in 
church. When the ceremonies are 
over all give themselves up to debauch- 
ery. This they call “The Great Com- 
munion,’ or ‘ Love Gathering!’ 
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“ They make use of occult and devilish 
arts and bewitch the ignorant by magical 
arts and incantations, so they joyfully en- 
ter the sect. When a person enters 
this religion the teacher gives him four 
ounces of silver and a pill. When he has 
taken this pill his whole mind is confused 
and darkened, so that he destroys his an- 
cestral tablets and only worships an im- 
age of a naked child which points one fin- 
ger toward heaven and another toward 
the earth. They say this is the Prince 
Jesus. Families having daughters, on 
entering their religion, restrain one of 
them from marriage. These are the 
guardians of the locks and keys of the 
chest containing magical spells and in- 
cantations. They are called ‘the old 
women who open the chest.’ In 
case of funerals, the religious teachers 
eject all the relatives and friends from 
the house, and the corpse is put into the 
coffin with closed doors. Both eyes are 
secretly taken out, and the orifice sealed 
up with a plaster. The reason for ex- 
tracting the eyes is this: From one hun- 
dred pounds of Chinese lead can be ex- 
tracted eight pounds of silver, and the re- 

maining ninety-two pounds of lead can 
be sold at the original cost. But the only 
way to obtain this silver is by compound-_ 
ing the lead with the eyes of Chinamen. 
The eyes of foreigners are of no use for 
this purpose. It is impossible to 
enumerate all their practices. If we seek 


‘for the general motive which leads to 


them, it is a fixed determination utterly to 
befool our people, and under false pre- 
tense of religion to exterminate them. 
Thus they wish to take possession of The 
Middle Kingdom.” 
The-Man- Most- Distressed -in- Heart 
fortifies his arguments by a great array 
of quotations from other native writers. 
One of these reads: “ In the kingdom of 
O-kwo-er, they constantly practice kill- 
ing men to sacrifice to Jesus, in praying 
for happiness. When a principal 
man dies, they offer one thousand men as 
a sacrifice. To procure victims, they 
catch foreigners and traders coming into 
their borders, and if these are not suffi- 
cient they seize travelers, so that no one 
dares to go to market alone, for fear of 
being carried off. It is considered hon- 
orable to have many wives. The princi- 
pal man is allowed three thousand.” An- 
other author writes; “The Manichean 
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sect neither eat meat nor drink wine. 
They meet at night to gratify their filthy 
lusts.”’ Another veracious scribe, author 
Gree Lue Wirror oi the, West, says:.: In 
England, they have the art of cutting out 
paper men and horses, and by burning 
charms and repeating incantations trans- 
forming them into real men and horses. 
They may, however, be dissolved by beat- 
ing a gong, or by discharging large guns 
at them. They may also be dissolved by 
spouting water over them.” 

And so on, ad nauseam, a hundred 
other native writers being called in evi- 
dence to substantiate the charges laid 
against “the dissolute and abandoned 
non-human species.” ‘The citations from 
these writers exceed in indecency any- 
thing that can be imagined, and are too 
utterly abominable to be even hinted at. 

The missionary translators of “ The 
Death Blow to Corrupt Doctrines” re- 
gard the book as having an important po- 
litical significance. It not only shows 
(they claim) in a vivid light the real ani- 
mus of those who have arrayed them- 
selves against foreigners, but reveals their 






seek to manufacture a public sentil logit 


that will be ready for deeds of viole &. ; 


and blood. The book shows how the 
truth may be perverted and distorted, un- 
til it becomes in the hands of designing 
men a potent agency of evil. 

“Finally,” say the translators, “it 
should be borne in mind that the book is 
directed against foreigners generally, and 
all intercourse with them—social, com- 
mercial and national. Religion is the 
point of attack because religion, in the 
minds of the Chinese, is essentially polit- 
ical and national. To them the idea that 
Christianity is propagated from benevo- 
lent motives is inconceivable. They al- 
most universally regard it as a political 
agency, used by foreigners for the accom- 
plishment of selfish and political ends.” 

The book is a terrible one, but thanks 
are due the translators for having shown 
us by its means just in what light the for- 
eigner is regarded by the people of “ Ta 
Tsing Kwoh-’—“ The Country of the 
Great Pure Dynasty,” China. 
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The Chinese Crisis. 


By the Hon. Charles Denby, 


LATELY UNITED States MINISTER TO CHINA, 


ROM recent advices from China it 
fk appears that considerable trouble 
has been caused by a society whose 
name is “Fists of Public Harmony,” 
which is abbreviated into “ Boxers.” 
China is honeycombed with secret socie- 
ties. They pretend to be charitable, but 
are mostly organized to oppose the Ming 
dynasty, and to put a Chinaman in place 
of a Manchu on the throne. .The most 
celebrated of these is the Triad. The 
members of this organization are pursued 
relentlessly by the Government and some 
of them are executed nearly every year. 
The “ Boxers” have sprung recently into 
notice. They formerly operated in Shan- 
tung and Chihli, and are now engaged in 
perpetrating outrages in Pechili. Pau- 
ting-foo is the capital of Pechili, and Pe- 
king is situated in that province. While 
contemplating the existing disturbances 


it must be remembered that almost always 
there are riots or incipient insurrections 
in China. They are caused by popular 
discontent, which is produced by deluges, 
famines, and short crops. The Govern- 
ment is held responsible for these misfor- 
tunes, and in order to affect it injurious- 
ly, the simplest and most effective meth- 
od to pursue is to attack Christian con- 
verts, and foreigners. By the treaties the 
converts to Christianity must be protected 
in their cult, and the foreign Powers do 
not fail to go to their assistance whenever 
they are attacked. When we look around 
upon our own country, with a population 
of seventy millions, and see how exten- 
sively riots sometimes prevail growing 
out of labor questions—as now at St. 
Louis—we can readily understand how 
they can easily be gotten up in a country 
of about our size which has a population 
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of four hundred millions. In China the 
mail end and purpose of all men is to 
Mave a living. The struggle for exist- 
fice is intense. Wages are low and liv- 
ing is cheap. The currency is silver and 
copper. Five cents a day—two and a 
half cents of our money—will support 
life, but it is hard for many people to earn 
that amount. Beggars are innumerable. 
They are persistent and importunate, and 
they are always ready to join in a riot. 
By the lower classes the missionary is 
well received. He goes taking bread, 
clothing and medical attendance, and the 
masses derive benefits from his presence, 
but missionary work more or less antag- 
onizes the Government. It educates the 
people, and the tendency of education is 
to make the Chinaman ponder on the 
subjection in which he is held by his au- 
tocratic masters. 

There need be little apprehension of 
foreigners suffering bodily harm in China 
except in isolated cases, and in very sud- 
den uprisings. In the little concessions in 
China there are usually military compa- 
nies formed by foreigners which are 
ready for any emergency. There is an 
excellent one at Tientsin. This city is 
about fifty miles from the mouth of the 
Peiho River. It is usually accessible by 
steamships drawing ten or eleven feet. 
The old Monocacy spent many winters 
at Tientsin. From Tongku, which is 
four miles from Taku—which town is at 
the mouth of the Peiho—there is a rail- 
road to Tientsin. There are now a great 
number of foreign war ships lying off 
Taku, and many marines have been sent 
to Tientsin and Peking. That complete 
protection is assured for the foreign resi- 
dents at Tientsin and Peking cannot be 
doubted. 

There is some danger in sending for- 
eign soldiers or marines into the interior. 
It is easy to bring about a collision with 
these soldiers and imperial troops, and 
thereby precipitate war. It will be re- 
membered that the Japanese-Chinese war 
of 1894 originated from the fact that 
these Powers sent troops to Korea. A 
collision naturally occurred, and a serious 
war resulted, the consequences of which 
have been very detrimental to China. As 
it appeared to the world that China had 
no fighting strength, the leading Powers 
deliberately proceeded to loot her. In 
1897 Germany landed a battalion of ma- 
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rines and took possession of the provincé 
of Shantung. Russia, which had prom- 
ised to protect China against all her ene- 
mies, followed suit by taking Talienwan 
and Port Arthur. France seized a tract 
of country in the South near Tonquin. 
England, of course, while always protest- 
ing that she was opposed to the dismem- 
berment of China, proceeded to seize 
about four hundred miles around Hong 
Kong and the great fortress of Weihai- 
wei, with extensive tracts of territory on 
the mainland. At this time England is 
raising and drilling a regiment of Chinese 
enlisted in that territory. Italy demanded 
a great concession, but was put off with 
the right to work some mines. 

There seems to prevail among the pow- 
erful nations something like our Senato- 
rial curtesy at Washington. It is under- 
stood that no great nation shall interfere 
with another great nation while it is prey- 
ing upon a weak and defenseless nation. 
Each nation therefore takes its turn in 
despoiling its weak neighbors. It is 
scarcely to be doubted that if Russia were 
to take Manchuria, England would take 
the Yangtze Valley, Germany Central 
China and France the two provinces of 
which Canton is the chief city. What 
Japan would do is problematical—possi- 
bly she might claim the provinces which 
are nearest to Formosa, including the 
thriving towns of Amoy and Fuchow, 
and possibly she might fight. The atti- 
tude of the various Powers in such an 
emergency can only be judged of from 
the past. No nation, not even our own, 
has objected to the seizure of Chinese ter- 
ritory by the European Powers, just as 
no nation raised its voice when England 
commenced its war on the African re- 
publics. Diplomats all over the world 
shook their heads and there were many 
words of muttered discontent, but inter- 
national curtesy smothered all criticism. 

After this is all said there is really 
somewhere in our natures a sympathy 
with the oppressed and against the 
wrongdoer. Is it improper to say that 
this feeling will go out to the Empress of 
China in her efforts to stave off partition ? 
Poor woman, she is not white and she is a 
heathen! Many people say bad things 
about her. She is charged with persecut- 
ing Kwang Yu Wei, who is said to be a 
reformer. She is said to want to assas- 
sinate the Emperor. She has not done so 
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yet. The foreigner claims that she is fa- 
voring the ** Boxers.”’ As nobody doubts 
her intelligence, it is hard to believe that 
she is fostering an organization whose 
depredations may cost her her empire. 
Prudence, common sense and honesty all 
demand that she shall protect the for- 
eigner against the attacks of the “ Box- 
ers.’ Accounts with regard to her action 
are conflicting, but it seems from the ca- 
blegrams that the imperial troops have 
fought and are fighting battles against the 
MD CXeTS>, | 

If the Empress is antagonizing prog- 
ress, if she is failing to protect foreign- 
ers, she is pursuing a mistaken policy. 
All and every possible method should be 
adopted to secure to foreigners who are 
lawfully in China under the treaties ab- 
solute protection. The writer went as 
far as anybody ever went in that direc- 
tion when he asked on several occasions 
authority from his Government to pro- 
cure our ships to bombard any town in 
which a riot against foreigners occurred. 
Amid all the smoke and riots, and sensa- 
tional reports one thing, however, is cer- 
tain, the Empress has seized into her 
shriveled but strong hands the reins of 
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government in order to prevent the parti- 
tion among the European nations of the 
Empire ot China. If she accomplishes 
this supreme end, all America will ap- 
plaud her, because the people of this 
country are unanimously opposed to the 
dismemberment of China. 1 say it with 
some trepidation, because so many people 
claim that this line of argument is sordid, 
but really and truly there are great mar- 
kets waiting to be developed by Ameri- 
cans in the Far East. We have the best 
mechanics and the best machinery in the 
world, let us furnish corresponding mar- 
ketss) Gli. ds aourd.interest.<toc preserve 
China as a market for our flour, coal oil, 
lumber, iron, locomotives, mining plants, 
piece goods, drugs, tobacco, canned 
goods, notions and a myriad of other 
things. 

Europe, England especially, wants for- 
eign possessions for its surplus popula- 
tion. What we want is to feed and clothe 
the world. We grow rich as other na- 
tions grow rich. The prosperity of the 
Far East insures our own prosperity. 
Our interest is not to strangle but to build 
up the weaker nations of the world. 

EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, 


Representation of Interests. 
By Prof. John R. Commons, 
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INCOLN said that in politics a na- 
tion needs, at least once in a gen- 
eration, to get back to first prin- 

ples. It is now a generation since 
Americans finally abandoned the orig- 
inal idea of representative government, 
and this generation also has seen, as a 
result, the practical collapse of the rep- 
resentative institution itself. The 
Board of Aldermen has almost disap- 
peared from New York City, and boards 
of aldermen in other cities are moving 
in the same direction. To get back to 
the first principles of representative gov- 
ernment we need to inquire into the so- 
cial conditions out of which it origi- 
nated. /These conditions were found in 
the free cities of the Middle Ages.” The 
free cities were at first private business 
corporations of merchants, peddlers and 


hucksters, chartered by the king in or- 
der that they might manage their pri- 
vate affairs and might travel over the 
king’s highways free from interference 
of the feudal lords. This corporation of 
merchants elected a president whom they 
called their maire. After a while, in 
one way and another, the different trades 
of handworkers, such as weavers, armor- 
makers, shoemakers, and so on, also or- 
ganized their own corporations, and 
elected their own presidents, whom they 
called ealdormen. These aldermen met 
together as a kind of Trades Assembly 
or Central Labor Union, or Board of 
Walking Delegates, and finally de- 
manded and secured a veto on the 
Mayor. In this way the city became a 
representative government in which the 
merchants were represented by their 
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‘president the Mayor, and the labor 
unions by their several presidents, the 
Board of Aldermen. Each had a veto 
on the other, and therefore the consent 
of each was necessary to enact laws and 
ordinances. 

Now, notice the method of election. 
Neither the Mayor nor the Aldermen 
were elected by universal suffrage. Each 
was elected by the members of his own 
corporation or trade union. Each rep- 
resented frankly and openly, not “all 
the people,” like the modern politician, 
but his own organized interest. The 
Mayor spoke for the merchants just as 
much as Chauncey M. Depew spoke as 
president for the stockholders of the New 
York Central Railroad. Each alderman 
spoke and voted for his union, just as 
much as P. M. Arthur speaks for the 
Locomotive Engineers, and Geo. S. Sar- 
gent for the Locomotive Firemen. The 
city business could not be conducted un- 
less the Mayor and the aldermen agreed, 
just as the New York Central Railroad 
could not carry on business unless Mr. 
Depew had an understanding with Mr. 
Arthur and Mr. Sargent. And just as the 
stockholders in the Central Railroad do 
not vote in the elections of the labor 
unions, and the engineers and firemen do 
not vote in the meetings of the stock- 
holders, so the merchants did not vote 
for the aldermen and the handworkers 
did uot vote for the Mayor. The system 
was a representation of interests, not a 
representation of individual voters. 

It was with this form of city consti- 
tution that the liberties and the parlia- 
ments of Anglo-Saxon government were 
fought for and won. Parliament was 
originally only a national convention of 
mayors, merchants and headmen of the 
several corporations. This convention 
met at intervals in order to “parley,” to 
pass resolutions and to send up petitions 
to the King and his Grand Council, just 
as the American Bankers’ Association, 
or the National Board of Trade, or the 
American Federation of Labor nowa- 
days holds its annual convention and 
sends petitions to the President and Con- 
gress. The small farmers also had their 
National Farmers’ Grange and Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. Latterly, when these small 
farmers and these merchants and hand- 
workers felt the heavy hand of King and 
nobles, they began to hold joint conven- 
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tions and to send up joint petitions. 
Lastly, these petitions became “ bills,” 
and the King was prohibited from vio- 
lating them without the consent of those 
who sent them up. Thus a national con- 
vention became a “ parliament,’ and a 
mutual veto became established in the 
nation as it had already been established 
in the cities. The result is known as 
constitutional government in the place of 
absolutism. 

To-day we can see history repeating 
itself. Representative | bodies—Con- 
gress, Legislatures, Boards of Alder- 
men—are becoming less and less com- 
petent and representative, just as the 
King and his Grand Council had ceased 
to represent the people. And, on the 
other hand, private organized interests 
are gaining political power, just as the 
guilds of merchants and handworkers 
gained power. These two movements 
should be carefully studied and under- 
stood. 

The decay of representative bodies has 
come about through universal suffrage. 
As long as each corporation elected its 
own representative in its own meeting 
by itself, it could elect its truly repre- 
sentative man. But when all classes of 
voters—capitalists and laborers, Catho- 
lics and Protestants, educated and ig- 
norant, natives and foreigners, whites 
and blacks—are thrown into one dis- 
trict or ward and are commanded to 
elect one man who shall represent all, 
plainly they can elect only a colorless 
candidate who represents none. To get 
back to first principles of representative 
government (historically as well as log- 
ically), each of these diverse interests 
should be permitted to assemble by it- 
self and elect its spokesman. The ne- 
groes would then elect Booker T. Wash- 
ington; the bankers would elect Lyman 
J. Gage and J. Pierpont Morgan; the 
trusts would elect S. C. T. Dodd and J. 
B. Dill; the railroads would elect De- 
pew; the express companies Platt; the 
trades unions would elect Samuel Gom- 
pers and P. M. Arthur; the clergy 
would elect Archbishop Corrigan and 
Dr. Parkhurst; the universities would 
elect Seth Low and President Eliot. 
These were the types of men with whom: 
representative government originated. 
They are to-day representative men in 
the true meaning of the word. As long 
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as representative government enlisted 
such men it was brilliantly successful. 
But scarcely one of these men could to- 
day be elected by popular suffrage and 
majority vote in those limited wards or 
districts where they happen to sleep. 
Their admirers are scattered through 
the city or State. It is only compromise 
and colorless men who can get majorities 
in the wards and districts—men who 
have few enemies because they have no 
backbone—men who are outspoken for 
no interest, and who, for that very rea- 
son, are the tools of special interests. 
Such men are kindly furnished to the 
voters by the boss, and they are his tools. 
Consequently representative govern- 
ment has decayed, and the irresponsible 
boss has emerged, because no device has 
yet been discovered by which we can re- 
turn to the original principle of repre- 
sentation of interests on the higher level 
of universal suffrage. 

But at the same time this original 
principle is unconsciously forcing its 
way forward. There is no social move- 
ment of the past twenty years more quiet 
nor more potent than the organization 
of private interests. No other country 
in the world presents so interesting a 
spectacle. Almost every trade, indus- 
try and profession has its national asso- 
ciation and its State, county and city as- 
sociations and conventions. Every city 
has its Chamber of Commerce, composed 
of the associated capitalists; its Trades 
Assembly composed of delegates from 
the laborers; its several professional 
associations of clergymen, doctors, 
lawyers, scientists and engineers. Last- 
ly, where the struggles of competition 
have been severe, these associations in 
both city and nation have taken on a 
more compulsory organization in the 
form of pools, trusts, corporations and 
labor unions. 

This new grouping of interests is 
brought about for several reasons: part- 
ly as the natural association of. those 
with common ways of thinking; partly 
to lessen destructive competition among 
the members; partly to control legisla- 
tion and politics. 
tioned object that these private associa- 
tions and corporations have developed 
the lobby, and the lobby is both a cause 
and result of the decay of representative 
government. The lobby is now the un- 
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official but controlling factor in legisla- 
tion. At the same time it is, in the orig- 
inal sense of the word, more representa- 
tive than the Legislature. Each inter- 
est is represented in its lobby by its 
ablest spokesmen. They are freely 
chosen without dictation from bosses or 
outsiders. The corporations select their 
own lobbyists, just as they select their 
attorneys. The labor unions have their 
“legislative committees’? and have es- 
tablished their headquarters at Wash- 
ington. There is also the liquor lobby 
and the temperance lobby; the school- 
teachers’ lobby and the woman-suffrage 
lobby ; the insurance lobby and the bank- 
ers’ lobby; the permanent lobby and the 
casual lobby; the lobby eloquent and the 
lobby silent; the lobby with cash and the 
lobby with votes. 

These various lobbies struggle among 
themselves to control the Legislature, 
just as the medieval lobbies struggled 
to get control of the King and his Grand 
Council. The shrewdest or wealthiest 
wins. If now these lobbies were offi- 
cially recognized and legalized; if they 
were all thrown into one body and re- 
quired to fight out their struggles for 
control according to published rules of 
order, we should have almost the exact 
steps by which the House of Commons 
originated. Such a movement is al- 
ready taking place in our cities. 

The Merchants’ Association of New 
York has become a definite factor in the 
city government. It held up the Ram- 
apo contract pending an investigation by 
its Own engineers, and finally secured 
legislation protecting the city. The 
Merchants’ Association of San Fran- 
cisco actually carried through the re- 
construction of the city charter. Every- 
where the trades assemblies, composed of 
delegates elected by labor unions, have a 
growing influence on city wages, city 
hours of labor, and labor legislation in 
general. 

In Boston the movement has gone fur- 
ther. Mayor Quincy asked the organ- 
ized merchants to select an Advisory 
Committee to assist the city officials in 
dealing with municipal finance, taxation, 
commerce and transportation. This 
committee was composed of seven mem- 
bers, representing the Board of Trade 
(2), the Real Estate Exchange, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Clear- 
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ing House Association, the Merchants’ 
Association and the Northeastern Shoe 
and Leather Association. After a year’s 
trial the committee was legalized in 1897 
under the title, ‘ Municipal Board of 
Commerce and Finance.’ Its powers 
are merely advisory, but so great is its 
influence through the ability and prom- 
inence of its members and their repre- 
sentative character that its recommenda- 
tions are usually enacted at once into 
law by the unrepresentative boards of 
aldermen and councilmen. 

Similar committees have been selected 
by the Boston labor unions for certain 
purposes, especially the construction of 
public baths, and by the various social 
and literary clubs for supervision and 
recommendation upon the penal and 
charitable institutions. ‘These have not 
yet been legalized, but their influence is 
so decisive that they also will doubtless 
find official recognition in the structure 
of the city government. It only re- 
mains to throw together into one body 
the merchants’ committee, the labor 
union committee and the committee rep- 
resenting the clubs, and to give this 
joint committee a joint control over 
all the affairs of the municipality. If 
this were done, Boston would then have 
repeated the early history of city gov- 
ernment on the basis of represtentation 
of interests. 

But it will at once be seen that a mod- 
ern project for representation of inter- 
ests exactly parallel to that of medieval 
times cannot be admitted. First, there is 
a large number of voters, perhaps a ma- 
jority, who are not members of any or- 
ganized interest. In medieval times a 
man had no political rights except as 
he gained them through membership in 
a legalized corporation. But to-day he 
has the suffrage as a man and not as a 
member of a guild. Consequently as 
such he is entitled to representation. 
Representation of interests cannot be 
merely representation of organized inter- 
terests—it must also include the unor- 
ganized. 

Furthermore, medieval interests were 
rigid, and the corporation or guild ab- 
sorbed the whole life of the man and his 
family. But modern interests are fluid 
and transitional. Membership can be 
changed from one to another. 

I‘or these two reasons the voter must 
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be permitted readily to shift his vote 
from one interest to another. In other 
words, while the organized interests 
should be permitted to elect their avowed 
representatives without interference, 
the unorganized voters should be per- 
mitted, not to defeat the candidates of 
the organized interests, and so to force 
compromise candidates upon the voters, 
as at present, but to elect also their own 
representatives, or to add their weight 
to the representation of one interest or 
another as they choose. ‘This end can be 
reached: by what the late Dorman B. 
Eaton described as “ Free Nomination ”’ 
and “Free Voting.” Free nomination 
is simply nomination by petition. Free 
voting is simply the provision that a 
minority shall have representation pro- 
portionate to its numbers. This requires 
election on a general ticket instead of 
single-membered wards and districts. A 
municipal council of thirty-five members, 
jike that of New York, elected in this 
way would enable any interest within the 
city commanding one thirty-fifth of the 
voters to elect its own leading spokes- 
man without compromises or fusions 
with any other interest or boss. One- 
third of the voters would elect ten or 
twelve, and so on. The labor unions 
could elect the very men who now com- 
pose their Central Federated Union. The 
Merchants’ Association could elect its 
leading merchants; the bankers could 
elect a banker; the saloonkeepers and 
gamblers would elect a minority propor- 
tionate to their numbers, instead of their 
usual majority. The unorganized vot- 
ers would distribute their influence ac- 
cording to the issues which to them seem 
uppermost. Free voting, already adopt- 
ed in Switzerland and Belgium, is the 
modern form of representation of inter- 
ests. 

It is not to be inferred that represent- 
ation of interests is the same as gov- 
ernment by special interests. Where all 
interests are fairly represented by their 
leaders there is no one interest which 
can dominate the others. It is exactly 
the evil of existing forms of government 
that a few special interests with wealth 
and shrewdness have gotten control. 
Boss politics is possible only because the 
boss is not compelled to make conces- 
sions to any interests other than those of 
the “organization,” and the campaign 
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contributors. Let all substantial inter- 
ests have an equal voice with the party 
organization, and then representative 
government will take the place of boss 
government. The welfare of society as 
a whole will be cared for, because every 


interest in society will have weight in 

the Legislature according to its social 

importance. And the Legislature itself 

will be a notable body composed of the 

acknowledged leaders of men, instead of 

the partisan tools of special interests. 
New York Ciry. 


The Old Testament in the Light of Higher 
Criticism. 
By Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., 
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AY 


URNING now to the group of 
books called the Prophets (but 
excluding Daniel), we easily dis- 

cover that the group is an aggregation 
of fragments. The Book of Ezekiel in- 
deed is a literary unit. The Prophet 
Ezekiel himself seems to have been a 
writer rather than an orator, and there 
is no reason to doubt that he himself put 
his book into its present shape. This 
certainly is of the greatest importance, 
for we are able to fix with accuracy the 
date of composition. The book is im- 
portant, also, as showing how the Jews 
in exile were preparing the way for the 
later enforcement of the legalistic sys- 
tem of Ezra. Full appreciation of this 
fact has come only in the last quarter of 
this century in the discussions on the age 
of the priestly legislation. 

When we pass to the Book of Jeremiah 
we find ourselves less certain. A con- 
siderable part of what is there contained 
is Jeremiah’s preaching, and there is no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of what the 
editor has written about the prophet’s ex- 
perience. But some of the prophecies 
bear a later date. If Baruch (as seems 
probable) put the original book into cir- 
culation, later editors have freely sup- 
plemented it with fragments from other 
sources. The most of the prophecies 
against foreign nations belong in the sup- 
plement. Here we find true what has 
so often been shown—that Hebrew lit- 
erature is the result of a complicated 
process. 

This is more conspicuously true of the 


book which bears the name of Isaiah. 
The book falls into two halves at once 
when we look at it. Isaiah, the con- 
temporary of Hezekiah, is the author of 
a considerable part of the first half. But 
this half (Chapters 1-39) is composite, 
and contains prophecies of different 
dates. The second half (Chapters 4o- 
66) bears unmistakable marks of the Ex- 
ile. But it also is composite, and the 
tendency is at present to find three dif- 
ferent hands in the various sections of 
the book. The debate is not yet closed. 
But substantial unanimity exists in rec- 
ognizing the composite nature of both 
halves, and in ascribing portions of the 
first half as well as the greater part of 
the second half to Exilic authors. 
Among the books not yet considered 
the Psalter easily holds the first place. 
Concerning this collection of hymns the 
century shows a remarkable change of 
front. That they are not all by David 
has probably always been recognized, for 
the Hebrew titles ascribe some of them 
to other authors. But the progress of 
inquiry during the last fifty years has 
taken from David the greater part of 
those formerly accepted as his. At the 
present time it is a question whether 
even one can be claimed by him, and an 
increasing number of scholars find them- 
selves unable to date any large number 
of the Psalms before the Exile. It is 
natural to suppose that the ripest fruits 
of Old Testament piety were produced 
in the latest period of Hebrew history. 
The four hundred years of silence that 
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were assumed between Ezra and John 
the Baptist no longer puzzle the inves- 
tigator, and it is a distinct gain to find 
the heroic age of the Maccabees express- 
ing itself in the prayers and praises of 
the Psalter. 

In like manner the progress of in- 
quiry has brought down the Book of 
Proverbs to a comparatively late date. 
This is a conspicuous example of the 
overthrow of tradition which yet leaves 
the value of the book unimpaired. What 
value could be added to the aphorisms of 
this book by having them proceed from 
the luxurious and oppressive despot 
whose name they bear? No satisfactory 
answer can be given to this question. On 
the other hand, we should despair of the 
power of practical religion if after giv- 
ing any man wisdom to utter so many 
excellent maxims of life and conduct 
it should produce a life such as was led 
by Solomon. Ecclesiastes has long 
been recognized to be one of the latest 
biblical books. It cannot be put very 
far away from Proverbs. 

The most serious problems (for the 
defender of the older view of the Bible) 
are propounded by the Book of Daniel. 
The present century has carefully stud- 
ied a variety of similar books which 
circulated about the beginning of our 
era. Acquaintance with them enables us 
to put the Book of Daniel in the same 
class. An apocalypse is a book which 
clothes history in the garb of prophecy 
up to a certain point, beyond which it 
looks for the consummation of all 
things. It is generally put forth under 
the name of some ancient worthy in 
whose mouth it will have greater author- 
ity. We have no difficulty in discover- 
ing that the author of Daniel makes his 
hero receive detailed predictions of the 
Persian and Greek domination over 
Israel down to the period of Antiochus 
the Great. After Antiochus he expects 
the Kingdom of God to appear, giving 
all power to the Jews. It is not difficult 
to see that he lived in the Maccabean pe- 
riod and wrote to comfort and en- 
courage his contemporaries. The He- 
brew canon places the book among the 
Hagiographa, and not among the 
prophets. In fact, two styles of com- 
position and of thought could hardly be 
more unlike than that of Daniel and that 
of Isaiah or Jeremiah. 
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Among minor gains of recent biblical 
study may be mentioned the recognition 
of the Book of Jonah as a parable de- 
signed to teach a much needed lesson to 
the hidebound Pharisees. The Book 
of Esther also is better understood when 
discovered to be a piece of fiction. Its 
bloodthirsty narrative may have a his- 
torical nucleus, tho the present tendency 
is to find it made up from mythological 
material. In every case the believer 
must be relieved to find that he is not 
obliged to receive it as a narrative of 
fact. 

The Bible reader who has been ac- 
customed to ascribe the Pentateuch to 
Moses, all the Psalms to David, the 
whole of Isaiah, to the contemporary of 
Hezekiah, the Book of Daniel to the 
distinguished statesman whose name it 
bears, and Proverbs and Ecclesiastes to 
Solomon, the son of David, will doubt- 
less find the results indicated in this pa- 
per disquieting and perhaps alarming. 
He will naturally accuse the higher crit- 
icism of being destructive and negative. 
It may not be superfluous, therefore, to 
point out that no criticism can destroy 
the Bible. We have it, we have the 
whole of it, just as truly as we ever had 
it. What criticism does is to destroy cer- 
tain traditions external to the Bible 
which have been made to buttress its 
historical authority. Even here the work 
of criticism has accomplished less than 
is commonly supposed. The antedilu- 
vian chronology in Genesis was not long 
ago accepted as a reliable scheme on 
which to build up universal history. 
Criticism has indeed shown that this 
chronology is of later date than has been 
supposed. But the reason why its ac- 
curacy is not surrendered is not because 
the change of view in regard to its au- 
thorship. If we had irrefragable proof 
that it was written by Moses, we should 
still find it impossible to defend its ac- 
curacy.’ The reason. 1s » that othe 
sciences—biology, geology, archeology, 
history—find themselves unable to adopt 
the biblical scheme. For the most part 
it is these other sciences which have 
made the old view of an inerrant Old 
Testament impossible. This is _ only 
saying that criticism is a part of the 
scientific advance of this century. 

The gains which offset the apparent 
loss should not be forgotten. It is no 
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small thing to be delivered from the ne- 
cessity of harmonizing everything in the 
biblical narrative. Criticism has _ en- 
abled us to see the full extent of the dis- 
crepancies with which we have to deal. 
But it also enables us to make use of the 
discrepancies as marks of various stages 
of religious thought. By recognizing 
them we are able to appreciate the rich 
variety of thought and experience re- 
corded for us in the Bible. 

More to be valued is the increased 
sense of development in the religion of 
Israel. The unity of the Bible is now 
seen to be the unity of an organism. The 
growth of the literature registers the 
growth of the religious ideas. We 
frankly recognize the rudimentary na- 
ture of many of these ideas, and we are 
free from the obligation to defend the 
features which show this. The command 
to exterminate the Canaanites, the tol- 
eration of polygamy, the narrow exclu- 
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siveness of the priestly legislation, the 
imprecations upon Israel’s enemies— 
these are no longer stumbling blocks to 
us. On the other hand, the originality 
and nobility of the prophets stand out 
more distinctly now that we correctly es- 
timate the background from which they 
stand out. 

The religious value of the Old Tes- 
tament has always consisted in its be- 
ing a record of religious experience. 
This value can never be affected by crit- 
icism. The Shepherd Psalm may not 
have been written by David. It is sure- 
ly no less precious to us that it come 
from the heart of a humble believer— 
perhaps one sorely tried by the enemies 
to which he briefly alludes. And the 
same is true of all those parts of the 
Bible in which the soul finds comfort and 
help. Criticism does not affect them. 
They are still the bread of life to the 
hungry soul. 

AMHERST, Mass. 


The French Press and the Paris Exposition. 
By Alvan F. Sanborn. 


HE Exposition of 1900 is the most 
stupendous affair of its sort yet 
produced. The optimists have 

been not a little surprised at the beauty 
and majesty of the scene revealed by the 
unbarring of its gates, and the croakers 
are dumfounded and confounded. 

The inauguration, which was held in 
the colossal Salles des Fétes before 15,000 
invited guests (home and foreign celebri- 
ties); missed the simple, democratic 
grandeur of the opening of the Exposi- 
tion of 1889 by President Carnot in the 
midst of an affluence of half a million peo- 
ple; nevertheless it was a dignified, im- 
posing and brilliant official solemnity. 

The novel spectacle of a Socialist Min- 
ister of Commerce (M. Millerand) turn- 
ing over to the State an enterprise due 
primarily to capitalistic energy, with a 
eulogy of the triumphs of a capitalistic 
century, necessarily evoked the wrath or 
the mirth of all but the faithful ministe- 
rial press. Even the most temperate and 
tolerant journals were forced to notice 
the incongruity. The Journal des Dé- 
bats, for instance, said: 


“One need not greatly force the sense of 
M. Millerand’s speech to see therein an apol- 
ogy for the very society against which M. 
Millerand and his party have hurled an eter- 
nal malediction. If M. Millerand were to be 
taken at his exact word, it would be no long- 
er possible to understand why he and his 
friends agitate and seek without respite the 
destruction of a social order to which the 
world is indebted for so many excellent 
things. But it is agreed that M. Millerand is 
not to be taken at his word, or even taken se- 
riously, when he inaugurates a universal ex- 
position. And in speaking as it is usage to 
speak on such oecasions he holds in reserve 
a second thought which is, in reality, his whole 
thought.” 


In general, the attitude of the press to- 
ward the Exposition may be said to be 
determined by its partisan affiliations. 
Now there never has been a country or an 
age in which unwavering party loyalty 


has not resulted, sooner or later, in illog- 


icality or absurdity, and we have here in 
consequence of it the following highly 
diverting phenomenon: Royalist sheets 
inveighing fiercely against the undemo- 
cratic character of the opening exercises ; 
and Socialist sheets, which under any 
other circumstances would have torn pas- 
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sion to tatters over such a thing, finding 
the select company idea eminently nat- 
ural and right. 

The entire press admits, perforce, the 
Exposition’s unparalleled magnificence. 
But the Royalist and Nationalist organs 
of the Right harp sulkily on its less for- 
tunate features and its half-finished state 
at the moment of inauguration—one of 
them has been to the trouble of photo- 
graphing and reproducing in a supple- 
ment its litter and scaffoldings ; while the 
Radical and Socialist organs of the Left 
laud its most indefensible blunders 
(there never was an exposition without 
blunders) with exaggerated dithyrambs 
and affirm and reaffirm a rounded com- 
pleteness which any one with two eyes 
in his head knows does not exist. The 
moderate journals cf the Center limit 
their opposition, if they are anti-minis- 
terial, to poking harmless, delicious fun 
at what is legitimate material for fun, 
and their approbation, if they are ministe- 
rial, to praising, without denying defects 
in minor details, what is thoroughly ad- 
mirable. 

As to the immediate and remote in- 
fluence of the Exposition’s already as- 
sured success on politics, opinions range 
from that which looks to it to totally 
counteract the disorganization and the 
dissatisfaction with the Republic pro- 
duced by the Dreyfus affair (as the Ex- 
position of 1889 counteracted the Bou- 
langist movement), to that which ex- 
pects it, in view of the President’s per- 
sonal unpopularity and the ministry’s So- 
cialistic and anti-religious taints, to pro- 
duce no political effect whatever. 

Thus, M. Harduin says in the Matin: 


“It may be that during six months politics 
will be forgotten. Now politics, with us, 
takes on, as every one knows, strange forms; 
it being generally agreed that those who do 
not think as we think are either dishonorable 


persons or imbeciles. 
“This way of understanding freedom of 
discussion renders the _ relations between 


Frenchmen just about as agreeable as those 
which exist between dogs and cats. 

“When politics are no longer in question 
we again become charming creatures, full of 
amiability, excellent comrades ready to help 
each other; and we recommence to experience 
the sentiment of solidarity which makes us 
Frenchmen before everything else. 

“To bring about this transformation we 
must have diversions which tear us away 
from our habitual preoccupations. 

“This need of diversion is so imperious 
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that we owe to it several of the wars in which 
we have in this century been engaged. More 
than once Frenchmen have been led out to 
fight others to prevent their fighting among 
themselves. 

“ But war is a costly diversion, full of risks; 
besides we have no longer, happily, a king or 
an emperor to undertake such adventures. 

“So, expositions appear destined to re- 
place wars advantageously and give identical 
results. 

‘Eleven years ago an exposition prevented 
the extremely dangerous experiment of Bou- 
langism we had a notion to try. Similarly, the 
exposition just beginning may have the ef- 
fect of calming our nerves and restoring to us 
the serenity and judgment we have been do- 
ing our best during two years past to lose.” 


And G. Lachapelle says in the Se- 
maine Politique et Literaire: 


“We should be giving ourselves the 
strangest illusion if we allowed ourselves to 
believe that the Exposition’s success, so legiti- 
mate and so grateful, is going to make the 
slightest difference in the country’s political 
policy, or the state of public opinion. With- 
out doubt the deputies and the journalists 
will make a trifle less fun. They will under- 
stand that the public will not deign to notice 
them. Without doubt, too, it is a fact that 
periods of national festivity are little favor- 
able to mere politicians. But if the parties 
are somewhat less noisy during a few months 
they are not going to disarm, on that ac- 
count, for they cannot disarm.” 

“ Happily,” as says the Presse (and the 
sentiment coming from a cheap boulevard 
journal which is almost “yellow” is dou- 
bly refreshing), ‘‘ the people are determined to 
see in this Exposition not politics, but a new 
manifestation of vitality, of sure taste and of 
national genius constantly renewed.” 


A serious weekly expresses itself more 
fully to the same effect, with just a sug- 
gestion of irony, ministry-ward, it is 
true, but none the less effectively for that 
reason : 


“Innumerable Frenchmen consider the 
Exposition of 1900 as in no sense a party mat- 
ter, but as an international festival of labor, 
of concord and of peace, which will be the 
more brilliant the less politics has to do with 
it. What matters it that such or such a min- 
ister of commerce presided at the inaugura- 
tion of the scaffoldings and packing-boxes 
which encumber the Champ de Mars and the 
Esplanade des Invalides; that such or such a 
politician distributed crosses of the Legion of 
Honor to architects and contractors, whose 
greatest merit is surely not punctuality. The 
same delays would have occurred under no 
matter what ministry, and the same recom- 
penses would have been indiscriminately be- - 
stowed on those whose work was not ready 
at the appointed time.” 


It is the chroniqueurs,* however, rather 








* The chroniqueurs are the special glory of the Paris 
press, 
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than the leader-writers, who make: the 
most interesting and suggestive observa- 
tions on the Exposition. Ignoring here, 
from lack of space, the lyric appreciation 
of beauty and the charming displays of 
fantasy and wit with which the Exposi- 
tion chroniqueurs abound, allow me to 
quote, without comment, two or three se- 
rious estimates of the Exposition’s sig- 
nificance and scope. This, for instance, 
by Gabriel Hanotaux, Academician and 
ex-Minister of War: 


“Tt required a strong and confident will to 
bring to completion, spite of wind and tide, 
spite of changes of persons and ideas, and 
in the midst of the whirling dustcloud of 
petty events, an enterprise which was decided 
upon in 1892. M. Carnot was then President 
of the Republic, and M. Jules Roche Minis- 
ter of Commerce. Eight years of per- 
severing labor have wrested from the inertia, 
which is the basis of things, the white 
splendors which now stretch along the two 
banks of the Seine. Four presidents of the 
Republic, eight or ten cabinets, as many min- 
isters of commerce, have succeeded one an- 
other without the slightest break in the 
chain of progress. Aa soon as a new per- 
sonnel appeared it harnessed itself resolutely 
to the great undertaking turned over to it by 
its predecessors. It was in 1896 that the law 
which obtained from Parliament the necessary 
funds and the complete approval of the proj- 
ect was voted; it was at this epoch that the 
great debates took place which determined its 
plan, its proportions, its ways and means, and 
which, above all, imposed on France, for five 
years at least, the general policy which was to 
find its consummation in the present hour. 

“*The Exposition is peace, said the Ga- 
sette, of Cologne, yesterday. In so saying 
the journal takes up the formula which is the 
origin of the exposition idea. France declared 
squarely, in the face of the world, at the 
moment when she rolled up her sleeves for 
the work, ‘During five years, peace.’ She 
declared it again when the young Emperor 
Nicholas came to lay the first stone of the 
Bridge Alexander III, which the poet char- 
acterized as 
“*Gramt inébranlable ou sigera la Paix.” 

“It is this work in common, this reciprocal 
confidence, this constant penetration of all 
classes of society the one by the other, it is 
this voluntary harmony which we are going to 
show, as a spectacle worthy of admiration, to 
foreigners. It is upon this solid foundation 
that repose, despite shifting, unreliable ap- 
pearances, the sentiments of a people which 
knows well enough what it wants, to be able 
to say, five years in advance, ‘I wish Peace,’ 
and which engages tranquilly in the gigantic 
enterprises of which, during the same five 
years, all the birds, of ill omen within and all 
the jealous rivals without have predicted with 
assurance the inevitable failure.” 


This also, by Henri Fouquier, a jour- 
nalist of such high repute that he bids 


_value. 
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fair to be made an Immortal one of these 
days on the strength of his journalism 
alone: 


“Three orders of ideas, very different, are 
revealed by the Exposition. First, there is a 
great and magnificent competitive display of 
the industrial products and inventions of all 
countries. Then there is another competitive 
display, no less interesting, of the art works 
of all peoples and of what may be called the 
‘intellectual products’ of our century. Fi- 
nally, there is a vast fair, an unprecedented 
kermesse. The industrial part of the 
Exposition is entitled to be given considerable 
space by well-balanced minds. The century 
is an industrial century. Whether we are 
pleased or not with this character which the 
facts impose, there is no going against the 
reality. To-day there is not a product man- 
ufactured in France which does not have to 
meet competition in Europe and in America. 
The ancient industrial and commercial se- 
curity has disappeared. A large knowledge 
of foreign products and of the conditions of 
their fabrication—the two sides of the prob- 
lem—is the indispensable advantage, the vital 
lesson which France should learn from the Ex- 
position. 

“ But our century is not only (and happily) 
the century of industry. It has a passion for 
ideas, a noble disquietude over social prob- 
lems, a taste for the arts of which the social 
value is no more disputed, and which, if a 
luxury, are a necessary luxury. To this 
group of ideas (the one in which I find the 
most of charm), the Exposition would re- 
spond and in a double fashion. First, it will 
show us works of art in which, notwith- 
standing serious competition, I fancy that we 
still hold the supremacy. Then what may be 
called the tools of intellectuality and of 
science—books, apparatus, collections. Fur- 
thermore, those things which cannot be trans- 
lated by any material sign will not for that 
reason be absent or neglected. The theatrical 
representations, and the congresses, very 
numerous, will give a just idea of the condi- 
tion and progress of intellectual matters in 
France and in the entire world, and this will 
not be the part of the Exposition which will 
have the least claim on our attention. 

“ Finally, let every one make as merry as 
he will. I refuse absolutely to be a sour, mo- 
rose old man indifferent to the joys of a 
youth that has flown. If I do not share them 
now, at least I know how to smile in their 
direction still. The only desire I venture to 
express regarding this matter is that I may 
see these joys so sweet and noble as to raise 
no regret, this which is always the case when 
genuine love of art and of beauty is mingled 
with them, since it quite suffices to keep them | 
within the bounds of decency. 

“Serious and amusing, profitable to the 
higher faculties as well as agreeable to the 
eye, such should and will be the Exposition. 
Mets On my promenade, where I willingly 
listen to the voice of things which have a 
philosophy in themselves, it has appeared to 
me that the Exposition may have a high moral 
For that I admire it, and it is for that 
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I halt so gladly to regard this New-City which 
has been created, veritable city of the world, 
Cosmopolis. We should be truly mis- 
erable creatures if we could not extract from 
this Exposition something more than a pass- 
ing increase of profits for our octrois, our 
cafés, our theatres and our cabarets. It 
ought to be possible for us to find therein, 
not, alas! the solution of all the national and 
international problems which occupy us, but 
an advance toward the equitable solution of 
these problems. I hold for certain that, how- 
ever little aware crowds may be of what they 
do, there is not a visitor to the Exposition 
who does not, by a sort of vague instinct, feel 
springing up within him the beginning of a 
moral idea which will grow and which will 
not rest without effect.” — 


And this, by Raymond Koechlin: 


“Tn the eyes of many strangers the role of 
France in the world consists simply in amus- 
ing foreign visitors and in obliging her neigh- 
bors, by her excessive nervosity, to hold them- 
selves on their guard. Perhaps, after hav- 
ing seen us realize this formidable enter- 
prise of the Exposition, they will be willing 
to recognize that high livers and chauvinists 
are not the only persons in France. It is, in- 
deed, one of the surprises of those who, com- 
ing from without, consent. to regard some- 
thing else in France than Paris, and some- 
thing else in Paris than the boulevard be- 
tween the Olympia and the Faubourg Mont- 
martre. It is one of their surprises to per- 
ceive that there is a France which works, a 
France which thinks and which reasons tran- 
quilly, which loves its past, and is exerting it- 
self to prepare a prosperous future; their 
journals have never spoken of it, or almost 
never. By taking ever so little pains they will 
find it, and under the pleasures and splendors 
of the Exposition they will be able to recog- 
nize it and learn to esteem it. 

“They will see that our political agitations 
and our ministerial crises, about which so 
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much noise is made, are but a vain froth, and 
that they do not reach the heart of the nation, 
which remains sound and solid whatever may 
be said; they will see that the odious or 
grotesque scandals with which the journals 
are filled are not the life of the country, and 
that they have more notoriety sometimes 
abroad than at the hearth which they are 
supposed to trouble; they will see that the 
bellicose declamations flaunted in the press 
are pure rhetoric, the rhetoric which the 
Frenchman has always loved because it is 
sonorous and beautiful of form, but which is 
not intended to be taken seriously, and de- 
ceives only those who do not know its worth. 
This is what foreigners will see if they come 
to us without prejudices, and if they see this 
truly, we shall have every reason to bless this 
Exposition which some here, imprudently, 
deprecate. 

“But even those who do not reflect over what 
they see and who confine themselves to pass- 
ing as hurried and amused visitors cannot 
fail to be impressed by the gigantic work ac- 
complished. It may be that there are shadows 
on the picture, that some palaces have not 
been as happily inspired as others, that cer- 
tain industries have not made in France the 
same progress as elsewhere during the last 
ten years. Nevertheless they will receive this 
ineffaceable impression that, while our intes- 
tine quarrels engrossed the world, while we 
seemed completely given over to hatred for 
certain of our neighbors, we toiled in silence; 
and, nerhaps, in the future, when we shall be 
pointed to anew as brands of discord, or 
when the press shall clamor that revolution is 
at our doors, the stranger will not forget the 
lesson which we are giving him. He will be- 
lieve less readily in the declamations which 
are shouted against us and which we shout 
against ourselves, in recalling that two of the 
most troubled years of our history were the 
very years in which we made one of those con- 
centrated efforts, pacific and organizing, that 
is most rare.’ 

Paris, FRANCE. 


Desire. 
By Danske Dandridge. 


A thing to puff away at a breath? 
Thou hast made stronger things; 
these three— 
Life, and deathless Love, and Death. 


Mo God, what is Desire to thee? 


My God, what is Desire to me? 
A rock to split my life upon? 
A blast that rises on the sea, 
And whirls my soul and sweeps it on? 


That blast beginneth very low; 

There starts and freaks a wilful breeze; 
And back and forth the whispers go 

Of some fair island over seas. 


Through fresh’ning lap of waves is heard 
Faint sound of laughter, blown afar; 
And hint as tho a mocking-bird 
Were singing to a lonely star. 


Sweet odors fiy upon the wind; 
The spirit wakes, and yearns and calls, 
Breaks forth, and pants to leave behind 
The old obstruction of her walls. 


Then leaps the sea, and spurns her bounds: 
Beyond the beach the surges roll; 

But, through the uproar, something sounds 
That seems the death-cry of a soul, 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. Va. 
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Common Schools in the Philippines. 
By Carlos Gilman Calkins, 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER U. S. Navy. 


URING the dull interval while Ad- 
miral Dewey was holding Manila 
Bay and waiting for the army, 
three officers of the fleet set out to explore 
Cavite Peninsula. While strolling through 
the village of La Caridad they were salut- 
ed by a boyish lieutenant of the brisk 
little army with which Aguinaldo was 
completing the conquest of his native 
province. In those idyllic days the Fili- 
pinos claimed alliance with the Ameri- 
cans, and this youngster sent wine and 
chairs to the camp of his company and 
urged us to begin a campaign of visits 
and curtesy. Our first host was the com- 
mandant of La Caridad—who turned out 
to be the village schoolmaster. We were 
received with military and diplomatic 
honors. The refreshments included ci- 
gars and a blend of brown sugar and 
rank rain-water. As the house contained 
a schoolroom it was natural to ask if the 
Government owned the premises. The 
answer was truly Castilian: ‘‘ The house 
was mine until the American officers en- 
tered: - | 
The acting interpreter, himself over- 
weighted with book Spanish and crippled 
in speech, was asked to render an apol- 
ogy for the schoolmaster’s lack of Eng- 
lish. Then came a fierce look from the 
black eyes and a swift question and an- 
swer: “Do you know what would have 
been my fate if I had learned English? I 
should have been shot! Yes, shot for 
learning English!” Then came a tale of 
arrest and imprisonment in 1896—el- 
bows pressed close to spine to show how 
bonds were borne. Nine months in a dun- 
geon had been the penalty for zeal, for 
reading Spanish books outside the official 
list of primers and catechisms. The Off- 
cial Gazette confirmed this story, calling 
our friend a “ seditious person,” but giv- 
ing no account of any trial. He admitted 
membership in the Katipunan, which 
may not have been the innocent society 
for mutual instruction he chose to de- 
scribe. Doubtless some spice of political 


intrigue was mingled with its literary 
program, but the offenders of that un- 
happy order were wiped out in blood 
and history must accept secret leagues as 
natural sequels of repression. 

The combined schoolhouse and dwell- 
ing was neat and well built. The lower 
story was of concrete; there were upper 
rooms of boards and a steep roof of 
palm-leaf thatch. As proprietor the mas- 
ter drew rent at the rate of $72 annually ; 
for teaching ten months or more he was 
paid $204 in silver, from local funds. In 
spite of the advantage of drawing rent 
for his own house the master grumbled. 
He was indeed a poor man in comparison 
with the friar, or with any Spanish offi- 
cer. On the other hand, his earnings 
were far above those of other native off- 
cials. Thus the neighboring municipal 
captains—one of them was Emilio Agui- 
naldo—got only $24 per annum, tho they 
were expected to squeeze a little more in 
their tax-gathering. 

Naturally, the schoolmasters were 
often leaders of the discontented, and 
many of them were executed during the 
cruel panic of 1896. Thus our school- 
master lost a neighbor when thirteen vic- 
tims were shot in the wretched capital of 
Cavite province. Some feminine annoy- 
ance about the processional routine of his 
school is said to have inspired the cruel 
sentence of the court-martial. At any 
rate, few boys’ schools were open in the 
“pacified” Tagalo provinces when the 
Americans came to revive hopes of liber- 
ation. 

Another visit to La Caridad in the au- 
tumn of 1898 found the master relieved 
from his duties as commandant and re- 
stored to his proper function. His greet- 
ing was less cordial and he seemed puz- 
zled alike by the defective Spanish of his 
visitor and by the intentions of the Amer- 
icans. His school now held a hundred 
boys, who were lounging or chattering 
with little method and little interest in 
the day’s work. Further inquiry seemed 
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to show that the poor teacher was apply- 
ing all the method with which he had 
been equipped by authority. 

The regulations for the Normal school, 
conducted by the Jesuit order, proposed, 
“in view of the slight development of in- 
tellect among the pupils and the advan- 
tage of having the masters teach from 
the works used in forming their own 
minds,’ to use only common school text- 
books in training teachers. They sought 
to produce docile servants rather than 
progressive instructors. 

Our schoolmaster spoke bitterly of 
clerical influence in the schools. He de- 
clared that the friars cared for nothing 
but ritual. With fierce eyes and clasped 
hands: he protested against the intermi- 
nable rosaries and processions of the 
daily routine. Official documents justify 
his complaint. Every friar was a local 
inspector of primary schools with author- 
ity to admonish and suspend teachers for 
faults ‘‘ relating to religion, immorality 
or zeal in the performance of duty.” The 
disuse of Spanish during school hours 
was also a grave offense. 

The spirit which animated the clergy 
to extend legitimate influence by “ vigi- 
lant intervention” is proclaimed in a 
bishop’s pastoral which the civil govern- 
ment was forced to circulate in 1868. 
After telling of the struggles of the Eu- 
ropean clergy against the “ revolutionary 
press and oppressive measures of govern- 
ment,” he exults in the fact that Spain is 
moving in the opposite direction and be- 
stowing exclusive powers upon the friars 
with “ unlimited protection from the civil 
government.” Then follows a grant of 
indulgence to priests who visit schools or 
give instruction in religion or science. 

To acquit the bishop of exaggeration 
we have only to cite the regulations in- 
augurating primary education in the 
Philippines in 1863. They remain the 
latest expression of Spanish authority 
and they provide the standard which the 
friars hope to maintain by a protest 
against “secularizing education” under 
American rule. “ At such morning hour 
as the inspecting priest may designate the 
teachers shall assemble their pupils in 
church to hear mass and recite the rosary. 
After mass boys and girls shall go out 
separately, formed in double files with 
the cross in front, and shall proceed, by 
different streets whenever practicable, to 
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their respective schools. At seven the 
children shall join their classes, salute the 
teacher, and form in two ranks for in- 
spection of clothing and person. Then 
they shall kneel, facing the head of the 
schoolroom, and shall follow the teacher 
in repeating the prayers ordered by the 
bishop of the diocese. Calling the roll. 
Writing class until eight. Reading until 
nine. Grammar until ten. Prayers as at 
entrance and salute. The school shall 
then march to church to deposit the 
cross.” 

In the afternoon the same order is fol- 
lowed between two and five, when the 
cross goes back to church and the chil- 
dren retire to their homes. Saturday af- 
ternoon is exclusively employed in doc- 
trinal and ritual instruction. On Sun- 
days and holidays the children are taken 
to mass and then presented to the friar 
for instruction in doctrine. Every quar- 
ter the teacher must bring up for confes- 
sion and communion such children as 
may be qualified. 

Between the foundation of Spanish do- 
minion in the Philippines and the instal- 
lation of a system of public schools three 
centuries have elapsed. During this peri- 
od the clergy had unlimited authority, 
and they tolerated schools kept by igno- 
rant natives, who were paid two or three 
dollars a month. In spite of royal de- 
crees, Spanish was not taught, and cate- 
chizing was conducted in native dialects. 

Against these conditions liberal states- 
men and travelers made constant protest. 
The enemies of progress urged that if the 
natives were able to read they would dis- 
cuss the laws in relation to local interests 
and in disregard to Spanish sovereignty. 
Moreover, the rivalry of races would dis- 
appear and Tagalo and Visayo might em- 
ploy Spanish in plotting insurrection. 
These views were so firmly held by the 
monastic orders that the royal commis- 
sioner did not count upon the co-opera- 
tion of “the most influential class in the 
archipelago.” He hoped, however, “ to 
neutralize the opinion of the religious 
orders and to prevent them from ob- 
structing the teaching of Spanish.” But 
the clergy were victorious and the results 
represent their deliberate policy. In 1897 
the proportion of natives able to speak 
Spanish was estimated to be one in four- 
teen, or 500,000 for the whole archipel- 
ago, half of them Tagalo townsmen 
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dwelling within sight of Manila. Clerical 
apologists insist that Spanish can be 
taught only to collegians or to children 
who hear no other language at home. Yet 
American teachers know that since 1863 
millions of fereign children have learned 
English in our public schools. 

In Luzon about half the people speak 
Tagalo and there are four dialects for the 
rest. In the central islands over two mil- 
lions use Visayo and half a million Cebu- 
ano. No other dialect was employed by 
more than one hundred thousand natives. 
These returns take no account of the wild 
Indians or mountain tribes or the Moros 
in the south. No attempt has been made 
to educate these races, since they have 
never been reduced to civil order. For 
the principal dialects there are Spanish 
grammars. But none of them, not even 
Tagalo, has any literature, either original 
or translated. Tracts and catechisms are 
the sole provisions for the native mind. 

The teaching of Spanish with compul- 
sory education for all children between 
the ages of seven and twelve is the official 
program. There should be separate 
schools for boys and girls in every town, 
with an additional pair for more than five 
thousand inhabitants and so on for larger 
cities. For more than one hundred pupils 
an assistant teacher is allowed. In spite 
of incomplete statistics it may be affirmed 
that the system is a failure. Spanish is 
rarely taught ; the number of schools does 
not meet the scanty requirements of the 
law; teachers are not supplied to corre- 
spond with the number of pupils. 

In 1866 the Government found the re- 
turns “lamentable.” Rich provinces had 
only one per cent. of their population at 
school. There were no schoolhouses for 
the six hundred and fifty schools which 
had been opened. In 1871 a liberal Gov- 
ernor-General found the official returns 
“incorrect by confession of those who 
make them and those who receive them.” 
Their figures placed the 
ahead of “the most advanced countries 
of Germany or North America.” Weare 
now gravely invited to credit new ver- 
sions of these absurd statistics. 

For the central provinces we now find 
an average of 370 children of strict school 
age for each teacher employed. In 1893 
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there were 2,143 schools for a Christian 
population of 6,000,000, which should 
correspond to a school census of about 
one million. The schools cost about 
$600,000 annually—not three per cent. of 
the revenue raised in the island and not 
half as much as was paid to the clergy. 
Most male teachers got $204 and women 
drew $180 per annum. Only fifteen men 
in all the provinces received the maxi- 
mum of $480—which is less than the 
lowest salary of any Spanish priest. The 
friars had their pay doubled by allow- 
ances and multiplied by fees from parish- 
ioners. The schoolmaster had a paltry 
building to serve as schoolroom and 
lodging, with rent from $24 to $240 per 
annum. 

There are still “ whole provinces with- 
out school-houses,”’ as in the last genera- 
tion. Few schools are provided with any 
apparatus for instruction, and many con- 
tain idle pupils seated on the ground 
without books or writing material. They 
are mere “pernicious assemblages of 
children, affording neither moral nor 
mental culture and sacrificing physical 
development.”’ There is nothing to cor- 
respond with Japanese progress in the 
multiplication of attractive schoolhouses. 

The present system was inaugurated in 
the Philippines before the restoration of 
the Mikado. Yet many Japanese have 
learned foreign languages while the Fili- 
pino schools have failed to teach Span- 
ish. Moreover, the Japanese can read his 
own laws and has access to the culture of 
Europe through native books and jour- 
nals. Of all these advantages the Fili- 
pino has been deprived. 

The purpose of this policy of darkness 
was to preserve the privileges of the friar 
and to destroy the germs of political aspi- 
ration. Incidentally it left the ignorant 
native in bondage to intrusive Chinese 
traders and treacherous native clerks and 
notaries—trained in clerical colleges 
which taught them enough Spanish to 
misinterpret the laws but failed to equip 
them for any useful profession. Against 
this triple bondage the Filipinos have re- 
belled, and moral order can be restored 
only by offering the elements of educa- 
tion along with the fundamentals of hon- 
est government and liberty under the law. 

San Francisco, CA, 
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Famines in India. 


By Edgar Mels. 


[Mr. Mels has made a special study of Indian and South African affairs. When in Johannesburg he was editor 
of the Johannesburg Daily News, at that time the Government organ.—EpiTor. | 


OR the tenth time in its modern his- 
tory, India, the land of Bhudda 
Gautama—of the most pictur- 

esque peoples in the world—of much that 
is noble and much that is not—is in the 
throes of famine, gaunt and spectral. 
For the tenth time, the Hindus are suf- 
fering, stoically and with an indifference 
born of their religious tenets, such mis- 
ery as would lead any other colony in the 
world to revolt against its home gov- 
ernment. For the tenth time India is 
being relieved of its surplus population 
at a rate that is awful in its extent, for 
although the present famine is not at its 
hight, human beings are dying off like 
flies at the first breath of the autumnal 
winds. The famine of 1877, up to that 
time the most severe of similar visitations, 
carried off ten million beings; that of 
1897 killed sixteen millions, and that of 
the last year of the most highly civilized 
century of history will carry off, so it is 
estimated, twenty millions. 

And, while the Indian Government, 
assisted by charity the world over, is do- 
ing all it can to alleviate suffering, there 
is yet no hope that similar visitations will 
not recur in the future. Unless radical 
measures are taken and preventive meas- 
ures inaugurated at once, India will 
be ravished by even worse famines. In- 
dia’s population is growing so rapidly 
that very soon there will not be enough 
food to supply the demand in even nor- 
mal crop years. Formerly, before India 
was governed by Great Britain, the va- 
rious native States reduced the popula- 
tion by frequent and bloody wars. Now 
all that has been relegated into a less 
civilized past, and in consequence the 
population is increasing with almost ab- 
normal rapidity. 

That is why the present famine is such 
ayserious matter tor! Undiasshit vis snot 
merely a matter of losing so many million 
inhabitants. It is the problem of how to 
avoid future famines and how to provide 
for the continual increase in population. 

India is naturally the richest and the 
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most fertile country in the world, and at 
first glance it would seem as tho there 
was no legitimate excuse to offer for the 
present state of affairs. It seems strange 
that a land with a national debt of only 
$3.27 a head and capable of raising three 
crops a year should be in such a terrible 
predicament. But there are reasons, 
sound ones, too. Aside from the too 
rapid increase in population the famines 
are due to the failures of crops and to the 
fact that the native princes, the Mahara- 
jahs, the Nizams, the Begums, the Raos, 
the Nawabs, and the Khans, retain con- 
trol of huge tracts of arable lands, which 
they utilize for hunting instead of allow- 
ing them to be turned into fertile farms. 

If the latter were done and if the In- 
dian Government would devote the next 
ten years to the building of irrigation 
canals the effects of famines would be 
much reduced and incidentally work 
would be given to those ruined by the 
present and the previous visitation. 

In o1der to go more fully into the 
causes and effects of famines it is neces- 
sary to understand the pecularities of the 
Hindu’s character. He is unlike any other 
human being in most respects, for he is 
governed, not by Britain and by Britain’s 
viceroy, but by his religion—even more 
so than the Shintoist or the Confucian. 
The Brahmin, and most Hindus are of 
that sect, is a fatalist. What is, is, with 
him, and what will be, will be. Wor- 
shiping, as he does, three hundred and 
thirty odd million gods, with a few mil- 
lion tutelary deities, it is not strange that 
he should abide by the precepts of his re- 
ligions, irrespective of the laws of his 
country. Neither is it strange that un- 
der the circumstances he should believe 
implicitly in omens. If at rising a Hin- 
du should see a crow at his left, or a kite, 
or a snake, or a cat, or a hare, or an empty 
jar, a smoking fire, a woodpile, a widow, 
a man blind in one eye, he is doomed to 
bad luck for that day. 

If, however, he should see a cow, or a 
horse, or an elephant, a clear burning 
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fire, or a virgin, all will go well with him. 
If he sneezes once some special good for- 
tune will befall him; if twice, disaster. 

There is no moral law to prevent him 
from telling untruths ; he is not forbidden 
to steal, but if he sees meat eaten or swal- 
lows a cow’s hair with his milk, he is con- 
demned to the worst of transmigrations 
—that of the hells of blood, boiling oil, 
reptiles and molten copper. To disobey 
a precept of Brahma is deadly sin. To 
touch a Brahmin’s ear, to listen to a 
story of Ganga’s descent or to eat a mix- 
ture of rice and peas at. certain times 
means redemption. 

In other ways, too, the Hindu is a re- 
markable being. A stoic by heredity, he 
will endure sufferings of the keenest 
kind without a murmur. Patiently and 
silently he will fight the pangs of hunger 
until nature collapses and death ensues. 
He is a strict vegetarian, and being 
wretchedly poor, he cannot save. Two 
cents a day will furnish sustenance for 
the average Hindu, one dollar will keep 
a family for nearly a month; fifteen dol- 
lars for a year. Despite the little re- 
quired to keep body and soul together he 
cannot make ends meet unless crops are 
continuously favorable. One year of 
bad crops, the premature cessation of 
rain, and the Hindu begins his feast of 
starvation. He sells his silver trinkets 
and ornaments, then his wretched hut, 
then his cows, then land, then—his chil- 
dren—God knows for what purposes. 

Leaving the personality of the Hindu 
for the time, the character of his land is 
of equal interest. Three harvests are 
reaped there every year—peas, pulse and 
seed oils in April; the early rice in Sep- 
tember and the great rice crop three 
months later. 

It so happens, however, that period- 
ically, the monsoons, the great storms 
from the Indian Ocean, go astray and fail 
to reach the cold air generated by the ice 
topped Himalayas. Thus is prevented 
that meeting of currents which is the 
cause of the great annual rainfalls. Then 
crops fail and famines ensue. In 1896 the 
monsoon failed to do its duty and the fol- 
lowing year came the famine. It was 
the same in 1898, with a famine begin- 
ning last year and liable to continue 
through next. 

All India depends upon the rainfall. 
In olden times, before the advent of Eu- 
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ropean civilization, the various native 
rulers built huge tanks for the storage of 
water. When the British, in the shape 
of the famous East India Company, took 
possession of the land, these necessary 
precautions were relegated to the rear 
and poorhouses erected in their stead. 
In these days too much dependence is 
again placed in the poorhouses and the 
relief stations. 

In the present instance the relief works 
are giving labor to nearly five millions, 
but as nearly sixty millions are affected 
the aid is only partial. The Central 
Province, with an area of 88,643 square 
miles and a population of 10,784,294, 1s 
the most severely stricken. Next comes 
the historic Rajputana, with 83,618 
square miles and 5,408,432 inhabitants. 
Bombay, with 58,327 square miles and 
10,773,135, 18 third. These three prov- 
inces, with nearly thirty million beings, 
are terribly afflicted. The little aid given 
by the relief works and by the private 
charities is merely a sop. Adults re- 
ceive 144 annas, or three cents, a day; 
children from 9 to 12 years, three-quar- 
ters of an adult’s wages; children from 
7 to g, half. The daily task consists of 
eight hours’ work, and an allowance is 
made for the time consumed in walking 
to and from the work. The kitchens 
supply two meals a day, consisting of 
two-thirds jawari and one-third ragi (in- 
ferior grain), with an allowance of chut- 
ney. 

To show the ravages of a famine it will 
only be necessary to quote the death rate 
of the Central Province during the 
famine of 1898. In 1893 the rate was 
27.70 per thousand; in ’94, 37.22; in ’95, 
36.75. In the following year the famine 
had already begun to make itself felt. 
That year the death rate was 47.99. In 
July, ’97, it had mounted to 83.19, as 
against 33.43, the average during the 
corresponding month in the previous five 
years. In August it was 76.62, as 
against 37.19; in September it went to 
IOI.54, as against 43.84; in October, 
103.42, aS against 45.09. 

Of course the increase was caused in 
part by the bubonic plague, which found 
many victims. 

To revert again to the present visita- 
tion, this year, as well as 1808, has 
proven conclusively that a little fore- 
sight could prevent to a great extent the 
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ravages of famine. To begin, the Gov- 
ernment should have realized a year ago 
that there would be a shortage of crops, 
for such a state of affairs does not come 
about in a day or a month. The famine 
crop of ’98 was followed by a medium 
crop in ’99, and still no provision was 
made for eventualities. All that was left 
to Providence. So, when last year 
there was an unexpected cessation of the 
usual rains in the western part of India, 
nothing was in readiness. Even after it 
was realized that there would be another 
famine the Government was slow about 
taking steps to feed the hungry. It is 
a fact that up to 1873 the Government 
never concerned itself about famines. 
In the present instance the Indian officials 
did not seem to realize the extent of the 
affected area. When it finally dawned 
upon them that this famine would break 
all records—unenviable records—they set 
about with a belated will to do what they 
could. The old relief works of ’97-’98 
were started again, and dying men, 
women and children, most of them too 
weak to stand, were put to “ work.” 

In the meantime the sole source of sup- 
port of the low caste Hindu, the cattle, 
were dying off by the thousands for lack 
of fodder. And yet enough fodder to 
sustain life in the great majority of the 
cattle was lying within easy reach. The 
stumbling block was the lack of trans- 
portation facilities, due to the entire ab- 
sence of railroads, or the rapacity of 
those existing in demanding exorbitant 
freight rates. 

But leaving aside the parsimony of the 
British Government, the fact remains 
that with Great Britain rests the onus of 
the frequent recurrence of the famines 
and their terrible consequences. One 
hundred and forty-five years of control 
by the East India Company and one 
hundred and thirty years’ control by Brit- 
ain has left India no better off than it was 
three hundred years ago—in the matter 
of famines, at least. To show how little 
is done to prevent famines, the writer will 
quote official figures : 

In 1897-98 the expenditure for mili- 
tary and military works was ninety mil- 
lion dollars in round figures. For the 
far more important work of irrigation it 
was three million dollars! 

The expenditure during the same 
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period for salaries to Government offi- 


cials was $50,000,000; for the relief of 
the famine stricken only $17,000,000 
was spent. 

But by far the most serious charge, 
and one that has so far been hushed up 
with considerable success, is the one 
which imputes the disappearance of a 
famine fund of $100,000,000 to Govern- 
ment officials. Shortly after the famine 
of 1877 the Government then in power, 
Lord Lytton being the viceroy, decided 
to take precautions against the recur- 
rence of the distress of that year. Ac- 
cordingly every native in the British 
provinces was taxed and the above sum 
raised. 

Time passed and many good crops 
drove all thought of famine out of the 
heads of the Government. Then, with the 
suddenness of a thunderclap, came the 
famine of 1898, finding the Government 
not only totally unprepared, but with a 
white elephant on its hands in the shape 
of a missing famine fund. Every effort 
was made to hush up the scandal. A 
report was sent broadcast that the fund 
had been utilized in building military 
roads and for similar purposes. The 
public at large, being complacent, 
shrugged its collective shoulders and 
said nothing. The press of India re- 
mained remarkably quiet, all save the 
Bombay Guardian, which charged open- 
ly that some one was guilty of theft and 
malfeasance. But the famine soon rose 
uppermost in the minds of all and the 
famine fund was forgotten. 

But leaving aside any malfeasance, or 
misuse of famine funds, it is certain that 
India will be visited at short intervals 
by other famines, each one more severe 
than its predecessors, unless measures are 
taken to prevent such visitations. Trust- 
ing to luck before the arrival of the 
famine and to charity afterward, will not 
do. India must imitate the United 
States as regards irrigation canals. She 
must extend her railroads into the in- 
terior, where food and fodder and sup- 
plies are most needed in famine times. 
She must convince the native rulers that 
the time for jungles is past and that 
arable land is of greater benefit to the 
masses than the semi-civilized pleasure 
of a dusky skinned potentate. She must 
spend more money to better the condi- 
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tion of her péoples and less for the pres- 
ervation of military establishments, to say 
nothing of a huge civil list. 

Unless all this is done India will be as 
she is to-day—hapless, wretched, heart- 
broken. Her peoples will die by the 
roadside, eaten by the wild dogs and vul- 
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tures even ere life is extinct. And the 
name of Britain willbe execrated in 
every home, wherever the soft voiced 
Brahmin dwells, from the banks of the 
sacred Ganges to the uttermost ends ot 
Mandalay. 


New York City. 


In sot ee eters. 


By John L. Hurst. 


N Ascension Day, May 24th, two 
() new saints were added to the 
Roman Catholic calendar by the 
decree of Pope Leo XIII, in the pres- 
ence of twenty-five thousand pilgrims 
in the basilica of St. Peter’s at Rome— 
one a Frenchman, Jean Baptiste de La 
Salle, and the other an Italian, Rita of 
Cascia. Not a week has passed since 
Easter when the Pope has not come 
down into St. Peter’s, several times a 
week, to bless the many pilgrimages 
which have been pouring into Rome on 
the occasion of the Jubilee Year. But 
at the canonization of the new saints 
special precautions were taken, consid- 
ering the extreme tax to which the 
strength of the aged pontiff was exposed, 
and demonstrations of reverence and al- 
legiance were strictly forbidden. 

The entire ceremonial was admirably 
arranged. The early hour, quite scru- 
pnulously observed, doubtless prevented 
accidents from heat, altho the hospital 
booths, eight in number, placed in op- 
portune parts of the basilica and di- 
rected by some of the best Roman phy- 
sicians, with corps of the Sampretrint, 
anticipated all emergencies. The vig- 
ilant pontifical police kept good order, 
tho all races and all social grades con- 
tended for the best position for observa- 
tion. 

Rarely,if ever, in recent years, was the 
wonderful basilica so beautifully lighted 
and decorated. This may be well ap- 
preciated, consisting that the ‘ official 
cost was two hundred and fifty thousand 
francs. 

On the exterior of St. Peter’s, sus- 
pended from the cornice of the Porta 


Maggiore, or main entrance, was a very. 


large painting, plainly seen for some dis- 
tance away, of the Gloria of the new 


saints, and executed by the Chevalier 
Salvatore Nobili. In the vestibule, over 
the principal as well as lateral doors 
were golden Latin inscriptions, appro- 
priate to the canonization, and dictated 
by the titular patriarch of Antioch. In 
the interior of the basilica, along the 
central nave, the massive marble pillars 
were decorated with red damask. With- 
in the window niches were to be seen 
exquisite Scriptural paintings upon 
transparent silk. From the arches of 
the ten chapels, brilliant with chande- 
liers of Bible-illuminated candles, hung 
standards, five of which represented va- 
rious miracles operated by God, through 
the intercession of the new saints, and 
the others, the theological virtues, 
Faith, Hope, Charity, Temperance and 
Patience. 

Over the papal throne, at the extreme 
end of the basilica, was a very beauti- 
ful painting, surrounded by thousands 
of wax tapers, illustrating the Holy 
Trinity. The illumination along the 
grand aisles of the basilica, and extend- 
ing up into the dome, was marvelous. 
Under the twelve niches which inclosed 
the graceful statues of the sainted found- 
ers of the religious orders were vases in 
the form of huge shells, filled with 
sweet-scented flowers. ‘Tapestries were 
observed of white silk and golden tissue 
and silvered inscriptions upon entabla- 
ture and base. 

In the midst of all this decoration 
stood out the tribunes with their com- 
panies of men in evening dress or uni- 
forms, and women with black lace veils. 


‘There was the Princess of Mecklenburg; 


the grand master of the Order of Malta, 
Count Ceshi; the Count de La Salle and 
his family, descendants of the family of 
the new, saint ; dignitaries of the Brother- 
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hood of Christian Schools, instituted by 
de La Salle; the Pope’s family, Pecci; 
notabilities of Cascia, where Rita of 
Cascia lived; ambassadors to the Vati- 
can, and the members of the Roman no- 
bility. 

The papal procession appeared in the 
basilica at about nine o’clock. It was 
headed by the Palatine guard of honor; 
then came two heralds with silver maces. 
Following them were various religious 
orders. The cross of the clergy was borne 
in the midst of representatives of the 


parishes of Rome; the Roman Seminary . 


followed, together with the various ec- 
clesiastical colleges and the canons of 
the basilicas. Banners with painted 
episodes in the lives of the new saints 
were next noticed, and officials of the 
Congregation of Sacred Rites, which ar- 
ranged the formalities of the canoniza- 
tion, monsignori bearing the Pope’s 
tiara and miter, and papal cross, mitered 
abbots of the monastic orders, Prince 
Francesco Ruspoli, master of the Sacred 
Hospice, bishops, archbishops, primates, 
patriarchs—all these, and others, and 
finally, signaling the approach of the 
Lope. the. colleve? of, cardinalsaus. he 
silver trumpets played the march of 
Loughi and the Sistine Chapel choir, 
under the direction of its distinguished 
conductor, Mustafa, almost eighty years 
old, sang as Pope Leo XIII appeared 
in his gestatorial chair, under a silvered 
canopy, surrounded by his court. The 
pontiff bore a lighted taper in his left 
hand, and with his right hand he blessed 
the people. His appearance was seem- 
ingly not changed from other public ap- 
pearances in the past two or three years, 
tho his eyes might be more keen and 
piercing and his face more transparent. 
No sooner has he reached the hemicycle 
where the canonization is to take place, 
and seated himself on his throne, than 
the cardinals approach to kiss his hand, 
bishops and archbishops his knee, and 
abbots and lesser ecclesiastics his foot. 
The ceremony began by Cardinal 
Alois-Masella, the so-called Solicitor of 


Postulations, making the following 
prayer: 
“ Beatissime Pater: 

* Reverendissimus dominus Cardinalis 


Aloisi Masella hic presens, instanter petit per 
Sanctitatem vestram Catalogo Sanctorum D. 
N. Jesu Christi adscribi; et tanquam Sanctos 
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ab omnibus Christi fidelibus pronunciari Ven- 
erandos Beatos Joannen Baptistam De La 
Salle et Ritam de Cascia.” 

This prayer is repeated three times; 
at the last one the word “instanter” is 
substituted by the word “instantis- 
seme.” The “ Verii) (Creator Spiritiisss 
is intoned, and the Pope concludes the 
ceremony with the following decree: 

“ Ad honorem Sanctz et individue Trinita- 
tis, ad exaltationeni Fidei Catholice, et Chris- 
tiane Religionis augmentum,  auctoritate 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, Beatorum Apos- 
tolorum Petri et Pauli, ac nostra matura 
deliberatione prehabita, et divina ope szpius 
implorata, ac de Venerabilium Fratrum Nos- 
trorum Sanctze Romane Ecclesiz Cardinalium, 
Patriarcharum, Archiepiscoporum et Episco- 
porum in Urbe existentium consilio, Beatos 
Joannem Baptistam et Ritam Sanctos esse de- 
cernimus et definimus, ac Sanctorum albo ad- 
scribimus, statuentes ab Ecclesia Universali 
illorum memoriam quolibet anno, nempe Beati. 
in nomine Patris, et Filii et Spiritus Sancti.— 
Amen.” 

A Te Deum is now sung, the Pope 
gives his benediction, a blast of the sil- 
ver trumpets is heard, the bells of St. 
Peter’s ring joyfully, and the bells of all 
the other churches of Rome respond. A 
pontifical mass is held by Cardinal 
Oreglia, Dean of the Sacred College, and 
the music of Palestrina is heard from the 
choir: ‘ Hodie Christus natus est.” 

Leo XIII imparts a third benediction, 
and with his long following of cardinals 
and others then slowly makes his return 
through the basilica with its multitude 
and at one o’clock, after five hours’ ab- 
sence, re-enters his private rooms in the 
Vatican Palace. 

Among the most interesting incidents 
during the ceremony of canonization 
was the presentation to the Pope of the 
following objects: Five wax tapers 
painted with flowers and foliage, inter- 
twined with arabesques in silver and 
gold, in the midst of which is a picture 
of the saint canonized, and the Pope’s 
crest; two golden and silver loaves, bear- 
ing the pontifical coats of arms, borne 
on silver plates ; two little gold and silver 
casks, containing water and wine; three 
cages finely worked—the first contain- 
ing two turtle-doves ; the second one con- 
taining two pigeons, and the third one, 
birds of different kinds. 

These gifts are symbolical, and the 
custom goes back to the early ages of 
the Church. The wax tapers symbolize 
Christ; the wax, in fact, as coming from 
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the virgin bee, meaning Christ as man, 
the son of a virgin; the wick of the 
taper indicates the Divinity—all meant 
to convey the thought that the new saints 
had the Redeemer ever in view, whose 
example they longed to follow. The em- 
blem of the loaves of bread, symbol of 
every kind of food, indicated that the 
saints fed on every virtue in order to go 
to heaven. The wine meant Sanctify- 
ing Grace, with which the saints were 
abundantly endowed. The symbol of the 
turtle-doves was fidelity to God; the 
pigeons the peace and charity of their 
minds, and, as a pigeon announced the 
end of the Flood, so also these saints 
have left this life of struggle and afflic- 
tion to pass to the serenity of Paradise. 
The little birds in the third cage ex- 
pressed the desire of the saints for celes- 
tial things. 

Jean Baptiste de La Salle was born at 
Reims, France, April 30th, 1651. At 
eleven years of age he began the study 
for the priesthood; at sixteen he re- 
ceived orders; at eighteen he was a 
bachelor of philosophy; at twenty-seven 
he became one of the officiating clergy 
of the Cathedral of Rheims. In 1684, 
when de La Salle was thirty-three years 
of age, he founded the Institute of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
branches of which soon spread all over 
the world. De La Salle had a genius 
for the religious instruction of youth and 
the organizing of schools for them. 
He died April 7th, 17109. 

Margherita of Cascia or “Rita” of 
Cascia, the other saint canonized, was 
born in the Umbrian town of Cascia, 
Perugia being the capital of the prov- 
ince, in 1381. She married when very 
young, but soon became a widow. Her 
piety and religious zeal led her to apply 
for admission to the Augustine cloisters 
of Cascia. The prayer of the Vedovella, 
or poor little widow, was not granted, 
and she was refused three times. One 
night, while she was praying, as was her 
wont, three messengers of Christ, so the 
legend says, appeared to her. They 
were St. John the Baptist, St. Augus- 
tine, and St. Nicholas of Tolentino. 
Comforting her they told her to follow 
them, and they conducted her to the con- 
vent where she had been so harshly de- 
nied an entrance. Wondering at the 
vision of the three holy men leading the 
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poor widow, the nuns were constrained 
to take her into their midst. Rita of 
Cascia’s name soon spread throughout 
all the surrounding country, and many 
were the good deeds she did for the af- 
flicted and diseased. One day while she 
was bent in prayer before a crucifix a 
thorn detached itself from the crown of 
thorns upon the image of Christ which 
she was worshiping and transfixed it- 
self on Rita’s forehead. It made a 
wound which festered, but which healed 
again at Rita’s earnest praver in order 
to enable her to go to Rome to attend a 
Jubilee atmiStwy Peter's Returning to 
Cascia the wound reopened to torment 
the poor nun for years with pain. Rita 
of Cascia died in 1456. Remarkable to 
say, so the story relates, her body did not 
decay, but remained as if in life, and 
gave out fragrant odors and had the vir- 
tue to work miracles. 

The honors rendered to the new 
saints are the following seven: They are 
inscribed in the catalog of saints with 
the command to all the faithful to honor 
them publicly and call them saints; the 
invocation of their names in public wor- 
ship and ceremonies of the Church; in 
their honor temples and altars may be 
erected to God; in their name may be of- 
fered public sacrifices and prayers; to 
commemorate their sanctity feast days 
may be instituted; for them images can 
be painted with luminous rays and a 
crown, in virtue of the glory they enjoy 
in Heaven. Their relics may be en- 
shrined and exposed to the veneration 
of the faithful. 

There now have been 197 canoniza- 
tions, the first one occurring in the pon- 
tificate of John XVI. Few popes lived 
long enough to celebrate as many as 
three canonizations; Alexander III cele- 
brated four; Honorius III and Gregory 
IX celebrated five each, and Innocent III 
and Celestius III six canonizations each. 
Pius VI, in his reign of twenty-five years, 
celebrated none, and forty years passed 
between the canonization by Clement: 
NIwine 1767; -and that of "Pius*Vil“in 
1807. Pius IX, in his long pontificate, 
had only two canonizations, one in 
1862, and the other in 1867. Leo XIII 
has already celebrated three canoniza- 
tions, the first one in 1881, another in 
1897, and the present one, of 1900, the 
most interesting of them all. 

Roms, Iraty. 


His Wife 


By Virginia Belle Van de Water. 


HE may once have been pretty; she 
was far from beautiful now. She 
was petite and her face was so thin 

that her brown eyes seemed too large for 
the other features. The dark rims be- 
neath the lower lids added to the apparent 
size and depth of the eyes. Her com- 
plexion was sallow, her lips wore a smile 
that a close observer would have seen 
was forced. The fashionably gowned 
woman to whom she was talking noted 
the lack of beauty, not the pathos, of the 
face. 

‘Tam sorry the doctor is out,” the call- 
ler was saying. ‘‘ You do not know when 
he will be in?” 

‘“ No—he was uncertain as to the hour 
of his return.” 

“ And he has gone into town? Will he 
not be back to-night? ” 

“I don’t know,” was the hesitating 
answer. ‘ But if he does come home it 
will be very late when he arrives.” 

“ But I sent him a note last evening, 
asking him to call this morning. I am 
sure he must have received it. As he did 
not call I drove by at this late hour of the 
day, thinking I should find him at home 
now.”’ 

No answer but a deprecating smile. 
The summer resident of the country vil- 
lage arose with an impatient sigh: “TI 
fancy that your husband must have had 
an urgent call to the city to take him 
away from his regular patients in this 
way. Perhaps he went to assist at an op- 
eration? He is kept busy, is he not?” 

The doctor’s wife caught at the ques- 
tion eagerly: “ Oh, Mrs. Clare, he is real- 
ly very busy! Truly, he is sometimes on 
the go from morning to night. He is 
often worn out by evening.” 

“ That is because he is a skilful physi- 
cian,” » was the ‘affable answer.. as 
the caller swept her diaphanous robes 
from the house. Then she entered her 
carriage and bade her coachman “ drive 
home!” On her way to the spacious 
mansion which was her residence for nine 
months of the year she told her compan- 
ion—a visitor from the metropolis—what 
a fine physician Dr. Hale was, 
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‘‘ He is only forty years old, my dear, 
and so skilful! He came here from col- 
lege, hung out his shingle, and as this 
place was not then a fashionable resort 
and there was no good physician in the 
neighborhood, he soon had a large prac- 
tice. Now there are other doctors, and 
good ones, here, but he takes the lead. 
He is the fad of all the wealthy people 
who spend their summers here. He is 
handsome, clever, and fascinating. He 
has made enough money to enable him to 
keep his brougham, a pair of fine horses, 
and a liveried coachman. He is always 
well dressed, and his manners are charm- 
ing. I wish you could see him in a sick- 
room. He is so tender and gentle with 
the ill or suffering. Then, too, we all 
pity him. His marriage is unfortunate. 
It is the old story of a college student 
‘caught young’ by a doll face behind 
which there are no brains. He seldom 
mentions his wife, but when he does re- 
fer to her it is with great kindness. She 
is a little fool, / think, only fit to take care 
of babies. She has lost three of these— 
all she ever had. She does not go any- 
where with her husband, and, of course, 
he does not entertain, since she is not 
equal to it. She simply stays at home 
and makes excuses to callers for her hus- 
band’s absence 1f he happens to be out 
when he is wanted. And she can never 
tell just where he is, she does not know 
enough for that. She has no style. Once 
she had a pretty face; now even her beau- 
ty is gone. I must ask Dr. Hale to the 
house to dinner while you are here. You 
will find him fascinating, my dear.”’ 

And then, as the carriage turned into 
the drive leading to her stately abode she 
dropped the subject of the fascinating 
physician and his nonentity of a wife. 

Half a dozen hours later when Mrs. 
Clare’s French maid was getting her mis- 
tress ready for bed, the doctor’s wife was 
still waiting her husband’s_ return 
from town. He had gone to the city on 
the five o’clock train and during his ab- 
sence his pale wife had made excuses to 
the many callers who wished to see him. 
It was not enough that the maid in cap 
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and apron should attend the door and say 
that her master was not at home. Every 
caller wished to see Mrs. Hale personally 
and ask her when she expected her hus- 
band back. The dweller in cities may 
find this habit of the country town inex- 
plicable, but it is none the less the custom 
to the universality of which the long suf- 
fering wife of the rural practitioner will 
groaningly attest. 

To all visitors Mrs. Hale was this af- 
ternoon, as usual, the smiling, affable 
nonentity, who apparently knew little of 
her husband’s business, and yet who tried 
very hard to be agreeable. One could 
not be angry with such a fragile, moth- 
like creature, thought the baffled ques- 
tioners. And yet—poor Dr. Hale! 

Her supperthat night consisted of bread 
and butter and a cup of tea. The good- 
natured maid-of-all-work would have 
cooked something for her mistress, but 
Mrs. Hale was not hungry. Martha must 
always look neat to attend the door, and 
as cooking in a hot kitchen in August is 
not always compatible with an orderly ap- 
pearance Mrs. Hale tried to relieve the 
maid as often as possible. The dainty 
evening meal upon which the master of 
the house depended was often prepared 
by the mistress in order that the maid 
might be presentable at all hours. A sec- 
ond maid was deemed an unnecessary ex- 
pense, but the doctor was very particular 
about Martha’s appearance and would al- 
ways have her in a condition that was 
suitable for attending the door and for 
assisting him in the office. To-night her 
mistress sent her to bed early, then at 
midnight she herself broiled a steak and 
made a pot of coffee for her lord and mas- 
ter who, she felt sure, would return on 
the twelve-thirty train. He always liked 
something to eat when he came in late. 
At a quarter of one o’clock the sound of 
his key in the lock notified her of his ar- 
rival, and she went out in the hall to meet 
him. 

He was undeniably a handsome man 
as he stood in the glare of the light falling 
from the hanging lamp—and a marked 
contrast to his fragile wife. He was 
broad-shouldered, tall, erect, and had that 
indefinable quality known as “style.” 
His eves were gray and expressive, his 
nose straight, while a drooping mustache 
hid the outlines of a mouth whose curves 
clenoted a sensuous selfishness. The odor 
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of liquor was upon his breath. He was 
evidently in a good humor and laughed 
as he asked his wife if many patients had 
called during his absence. 

“Oh, Harry, there must have been a 
dozen people here! ” 

“ You saw them, of course? ”’ 

Puy este 

“ And you made a good excuse, didn’t 
you?” 

‘“T did my best. I think most of them 
thought you had been called to town to a 
case.” 

“Jolly little liar!’’ he laughed, pinch- 
ing her pale cheek. “ Now, give me 
something to cat and I will tell you about 
the good time I have had. I met Gregg 
and his wife and sister—by appointment, 
of course—and we had dinner—a good 
one, too, with excellent wines—then we 
went to the opera for a while, after which 
we took the ladies home, then Gregg and 
I had a drink together, —and then I came 
to my rural abode. Ah!” with a yawn 
“it’s a dog’s life to live out of town! ”’ 

After his supper he smoked for a while 
then declared himself ready to go up- 
stairs. But his wife appeared nervously 
anxious to talk. 

“Mrs. Clare seemed rather annoyed at 
missing you, Harry. She said she had 
sent for you yesterday?” 

“Ah! And you gave her to under- 
stand that an important engagement had 
taken me to town? ”’ 

“Yes, I imagine she thought it was 
an operation of some kind.” 

“Good! There is nothing the matter 
with her any way. Only a bad attack 
of the ‘hypo.’ But come, let’s go to 
bed! Iam tired, if you are not!” 

“ But lam, Harry! I am dead tired!” 

The wife’s voice was tremulous; her 
husband looked at her curiously, then 
laughed. 

“What do you ever do to make you 
tirechey heb dteried)) yestinglyis “iy on 
never go anywhere, you never read or 
study, but you just do your own sewing 
and keep house with the aid of an able- 
bodied woman-servant, and an occasional 
lift with the heavy work from my man. 
What more do you want ?”’ 

But the wife was not to be put off. 
“Harry, just let me speak the truth to 
you, dear! The hardest work I have to 
do is to make false excuses for you. Do 
you know it sometimes hurts my con- 
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science? And people seem so vexed when 
I cannot tell them where you are! [I am 
tired of playing the fool and of being un- 
truthful whenever you go off for a good 
time. Yes, I am tired out—and—Harry, 
I am not well!” 

* Not well? Why, what do you fancy 
you have the matter with you? ”’ 

“ It is not fancy.” The wife was grow- 
ing bolder, or more excited: ‘sl havea 
pain here,’—laying her hand on her left 
breast,—‘ and I have had it for months. 
It gets steadily worse, but I have not com- 
plained to you for I know how much of 
that kind of thing you have outside— 
and I want to spare you when you are at 
home. But now you must tell me what 
itis? 

‘““T suppose it is dyspepsia,” was the 
light reply. “ Remind me of it in the 
morning and I will give you something 
for it. And don’t think so much of your- 
self, child, it is not healthful. Guard 
against morbid, hysterical fancies. I 
hate them! As for making excuses for 
me, that is the business of a physician’s 
wife. You have always done it and will 
always have to. I may bea physician, but 
I am not the slave of my patients, and I 
must run off to the city or elsewhere oc- 
casionally for recreation; and since my 
patients would not enjoy that explanation 
of my absence, you must invent some ex- 
cuse that they will take without a gri- 
mace. And now, as I before remarked, I 
am going to bed. I have a busy day 
ahead of me to-morrow with my office 
calls the first part of the morning, visits 
later, an operation at eleven-thirty, and 
visits for the remainder of the day. I 
must take care of myself! Good-night! 
Be sure to lock up the house and put out 
all the lights!” 

The next morning Dr. Hale half 
opened the door of the office just as his 
wife was passing through the hall. Mrs. 
Clare had been in the office for some time 
and was taking her leave. Not wishing 
to be seen by the fastidious caller, Mrs. 
Hale stepped back in the shadow of the 
staircase, and could not avoid hearing 
her husband’s sympathetic voice, as he 
said: 

“ You must take care of yourself! You 
need rest and change. To neglect any 
unfavorable symptom is unkind to those 
who have your welfare at heart. I tried 
to get to your house yesterday, but was 
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called to the city on important business. 
I greatly regretted it.” 

And the patient replied: “ Just to have 
a talk with you makes me feel better al- 
ready. You are the soul of sympathy.” 

As the husband followed his visitor out 
upon the veranda the little wife ran swift- 
ly upstairs to her room. There she 
walked up and down, hands clinched, and 
eyes flashing. 

“The soul of sympathy! And my 
pain, my pain!” she moaned. “ He does 
not care about that, and yet I love him 
so dearly. No wonder he is so success- 
ful—who can help loving him if he tries 
to please or to make himself attractive! 
And I am such a poor companion for 
him! He is intellectual; I am stupid; he 
is clever; I am dull; he is everything; | 
am nothing!” 

And then as she heard his voice calling 
her, she smoothed her face and went 
down to meet him with what his admirers 
called her “inane smile.” She took his 
orders for the day. He must have lunch 
promptly at one o'clock, but she need 
make no arrangements for dinner that 
night as he was going to dine with the 
Clares. 

Then the fashionable physician of Len- 
noxville stepped into his brougham and 
went to see his patients, each one of 
whom felt that his or her case was the 
one that lay nearest to the heart of “ Dear 
Dritttales? 

On that same August afternoon, while 
the doctor was out, his wife went into 
town, without having told her husband 
that she was going. She went to see a 
famous physician whom she had known 
when she was a girl. His office hours 
were over, but she knew the dear old man 
would see her when he read the little note 
she had written before leaving home. He 
did see her and told her all she wanted to 
know. But first he inquired if she had 
any children. She answered that they 
were all dead. Then he said that he 
would tell her the truth—for that was. 
what she begged for. As she left he laid 
a fatherly hand on her shoulder, and there 
were tears in his eyes. 

“Tt won’t be long, dear child, and the 
end will be easy. And over there are the 
babies—and rest!” 

“Yes, I know,” she said simply. 
am glad—and—thank you.” 

Before she slept that night, Dr. Hale’s 
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wife wrote hima letter. It told him that 
she loved him, that she knew how unfit 
intellectually she was to be his wife, and 
that she was glad the end was near, as 
she was tired—through and through. 
But he must remember that she loved 
him. She knew now that his life would 
be a success in every way. And that was 
what she wanted it to be. “ For, again, 
dear,” she wrote, “and over and over 
again, I love you!” 

This letter she sealed and marked to be 
opened after her death, then put it in a 
conspicuous place in her desk. This 
done, this commonplace woman sat down 
as usual to wait for her husband’s return 
from the Clares, where he was dining. 
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He did not like her to go to bed before 
he came in at night. He always insisted 
that it depressed him to find the house 
gloomy and silent, and a physician’s life 
had too much gloom in it outside of his 
home for him to be willing to find it 
there. 

It was October before the pain com- 
pleted its work, and Dr. Hale read his 
wife’s letter. When Mrs. Clare heard 
the news she wrote a note full of sympa- 
thy to the husband, then confided to her 
friends that while this bereavement would 
be a shock to the doctor at first, a man of 
his ability would be more of a success if 
untrammeled by a weak and brainless 
wife. 

Pompton Lakes, N. J. 


Phew @rao Epileptic Colony at Sonyea. 


By Ef M. 


HIS noble testimony to the enlight- 
ened humanity of the great Em- 
pire State has now become so well 

established and is effecting such results 
as make its reason for being, and its 
methods, topics of universal interest. 

According to the best statistics obtain- 
able from all known countries, there is, 
on an average, at least one epileptic to 
every 500 inhabitants, and this gives us, 
according to the last census, 113,000 of 
these afflicted persons in the United 
States. 

What is epilepsy? At present not the 
most enlightened and advanced physician 
can tell, tho thousands of them are fa- 
miliar with its manifestations. In the 
ancient days of superstition a belief was 
general that the epileptic was “ pos- 
sessed ” by a demon from which he strove 
to free himself, and that it was these ef- 
forts that produced the painful and repul- 
sive appearances that accompany a “ seiz- 
ure,’ and among some peoples the victim 
was supposed to be suffering a righteous 
punishment by a deity whose anger he 
had incurred. By many it is thought that 
the passage in Mark ix: 17, giving an ac- 
count of the father who brought his son 
with the ‘dumb spirit’ to Christ, re- 
fers to an epileptic—certainly the ac- 
count of symptoms that follows is a 
graphic picture of this strange malady. 
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Keeping step with this belief in its 
supernatural origin was an attempt at 
remedies equally removed from the 
sphere of reason; the most hideous and 
anomalous mixtures were prescribed. As 
late as 1700 a medicine compounded of 
certain roots and the skull of a criminal 
who had suffered capital punishment was 
popular. The remains of burned toads 
and magpies were supposed to be effica- 
cious, aS was a mixture of earthworms 
and human skull, and in the year 1861 
Dr. O. W. Holmes told his medical class 
that a practitioner whose name was 
known throughout the country was still 
administering horses’ hoof for this dis- 
ease. We quote from Dr. Frederick Pe- 
terson’s description of the disease: 


“Epilepsy is a functional disease of the 
brain, in which the chief feature is a sudden 
loss of consciousness. The loss of conscious- 
ness may be complete or incomplete. Generally 
it is accompanied by spasms. The type of epi- 
lepsy most familiar to laymen is that called by 
physicians grand mal. The patient falls—the 
old name was falling sickness—in an uncon- 
scious state, often giving a sharp cry as he 
does so, and as he lies prone goes into a con- 
vulsion lasting a few moments or longer, rare- 
ly more than five minutes. The epileptic has 
such seizures or attacks of spasms at variable 
intervals, sometimes frequently every day, 
sometimes only once weekly or monthly, and 
sometimes only two or three times a year. 
There is no regularity in their onset, and this 
unexpectedness or unpreparedness is one of 
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the most trying features of the malady. The 
attack comes like a flash of lightning from a 
clear sky, constituting a grave danger, in that 
the patient may be near a declivity, over deep 
water, close to a fire, or in some other position 
where a seizure may lead to serious injury, or 
accidental death. As the patient falls his face 
is pale and his pupils large, but when the 
spasm begins the face grows dusky and red, 
the veins distend as the blood rushes into the 
head. The breathing becomes slow and diff- 
cult, owing to the spasm in the muscles of the 
chest, and noisy, snoring or stertorous, from 
spasm in the muscles of the throat. The teeth 
are clenched tightly, and the saliva in the 
mouth is made into froth at the lips, by the 
struggle for air. If the tongue is caught be- 
tween the clenched teeth it is apt to be bitten 
and the froth is bloody. After the spasms 
have passed the patient is in a somewhat dazed 
state, and is apt to sleep for half an hour or so. 
Then he rises and goes about his duties as be- 
fore. There is also what physicians call the 
petit mal, or light attack. In this conscious- 
ness is lost, but only for a second or two, and 
the patient as a rule does not fall.” 


About 10 per cent of all epileptics be- 
come insane and require supervision in 
asylums or at home. In the other go per 
cent. the disease leads to permanent men- 
tal disturbances, sometimes causing mor- 
bid changes of character, and sometimes 
going from bad to worse till it culminates 
in complete idiocy. 

Investigation shows that the great ma- 
jority develop the disease before they are 
17, and also that when the first attack 
occurred before the patient was three 
years old, the attacks ceased before they 
were 17. 

Dro wukonioht, soto the Connecticur 
School for Imbeciles, says epilepsy ex- 
isted of itself or as a complication in over 
60 per cent. of the cases examined, and 
Echeverria says that of the 535 children 
of 62 male and 74 female epileptics only 
20 per cent. were normal; the rest suffer- 
ing from paralysis, epilepsy, insanity, 
sine! 

What can be done for these unfortu- 
nates? Much, but it must be done while 
the patient is still young, and enlightened 
humanitarians are now turning their at- 
tention to this field, as holding out a 
hopeful prospect of lightening the bur- 
dens of human misery. There is no 
doubt that the care and discipline in such 
a colony as Sonyea can do much for the 
physical, mental and moral improvement 
of the epileptic. 

As early as 1874 the State Commis- 
sion in Lunacy for New York stated that 
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there weré 436 epileptics in the lunatic 
asylums and almshouses of the State, and 
pointed out the need of State hospitals 
for their care. Of course, those 436 
were but a fraction of these afflicted per- 
sons in the State, many being cared for 
by their relatives, and many bein N 
concealed by their sensitive families. A 
bill for the establishment of a hospital for 
epileptics was, at last, passed by the Leg- 
islature, was approved by the Governor, 
and became a law in 1894. In this day 
of rapid movements and almost limit- 
less philanthropy it seems anomalous 
that it should have taken twenty years to 
bring about this most desirable consum- 
mation, but it should be remembered that 
this does not argue a niggardly disposi- 
tion toward the dependent classes, for 
during much of this time the State was 
paying several thousand dollars per cap- 
ita for the care of lunatics. 

There were some epileptic colonies in 
Europe—the most remarkable and suc- 
cessful one being at Bielefeld, in Ger- 
many. These were all carefully studied 
and the requirements shown to be neces- 
sary were embodied in a circular ad- 
dressed to Senators, Assemblymen, Su- 
preme Court Judges and Supervisors, 
with the view of obtaining the best pos- 
sible site) There must be® 

1. A tract of good land, including not 
less than one thousand acres, and em- 
bracing numerous situations for a colony 
of small shops and residences, with one 
or more larger buildings, for hospital and 
administration uses, to accommodate a 
population of from one thousand to two 
thousand patients. 

2. A healthy location, with climate in- 
viting to outdoor work and life, and 
pleasant scenery. 

3. A sufficient supply of pure water 
for distribution throughout the build- 
ings by gravity. 

4. Facilities for the easy and final dis- 
posal of all sewage, without danger of 
polluting waters that are used for drink- 
ing; and for good surface drainage, with 
freedom from secret springs and sub- 
moisture. , | 

5. Railway communication for pas- 
sengers and freight, with advantages for 
side track to switch to the grounds. 

All these requirements were met by the 
property of the Shaker community at 
Sonyea—an Indian name, meaning 
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“warm or sunny place’’—which was 
bought in 1896 for $115,000. It is in the 
Genesee Valley, the garden of the State, 
and with its streams of pure water, its 
temperate climate, and its immense forest 
trees, produced by its luxuriant soil, it 
is a fair domain, and seems admirably 
adapted to the humane purpose of a rich 
commonwealth. A stream of sufficient 
volume to create a good water power is 
within the boundaries of the colony. 
There were already buildings to the value 
of $75,000 upon it, and these have been 
modified to suit the conditions of pa- 
tients, and added to till now there are 
houses enough to shelter 400 patients, an 
administration building, a church, a hos- 
pital, a schoolhouse, several large barns, 
dwellings for the agricultural superin- 
tendents, an ice house with large cold 
storage room, a laundry, furnished with 
all modern machinery, an ironing room 
and a sewing room. In the building used 
for a church, religious services are held 
every Sunday, and are conducted by 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist and 
Episcopal clergymen and a Roman Cath- 
olic priest in rotation. No point is more 
strenuously insisted on than that the chil- 
dren shall have their minds developed, 
as this is demonstrated to be a curative 
agent, and in the little Shaker school- 
house, where formerly city waifs who 
now “go West” were taught, a patient 
and saintly teacher pours light on even 
these darkened minds. There were saw 
and grist mills, and a goodly quality of 
clay for brick making, and these with the 
farm work supply employment to adult 
epileptics, who thus are able to help build 
the additional structures constantly called 
for by the great pressure for accommoda- 
tion, as the knowledge of the great cura- 
tive results of the colony are becoming 
known. 

In the mortuary—“ planted out ” from 
the sight of the colonists—and in the 
laboratory, incessant attempts are being 
made by the most eminent anatomical 
pathologists and pathological chemists in 
the State to penetrate the cause of this 
fearful and mysterious disease. 

In the treatment the greatest stress is 
laid upon a plain but highly nutritious 
and well cooked diet and regular habits. 
The first care of new patients is directed 
to the teeth, so that mastication may be 
perfect. Pains are taken that the dining 
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rooms shall be cheerful, and the food 
served in attractive manner. ‘That the 
treatment here is efficacious in lessening 
the suffering is apparent from the record 
of the first fifty patients admitted, after 
five months of colony life. 


First Fifth 
month. month. 
Total number of seizures........ 708 315 
Average individual seizures...... 14 6 


Mr. Letchworth says: 


“ After the patients have resided a few 
months at the colony the changed expression 
of their countenances is very marked. The 
dull, apathetic look, acquired perhaps through 
years of indolence and neglect, disappears. 
The effects of occupation, education and intel- 
ligent treatment upon the general physical and 
mental development become clearly apparent. 
No patient is discharged as recovered till two 
years have elapsed from the time of his last 
seizure, and a correspondence is maintained 
with every patient for two years after his dis- 
charge.” 


At the critical medical admission ex- 
amination it is often found that the ‘can- 
didate is saturated and stupefied with 
bromide of potassium, which is the prin- 
cipal medicinal ingredient in the multi- 
farious patent “ fit cures;’’ one man had 
taken forty-five grains every night for five 
years. To prove what the proper treat- 
ment can do for these patients, the fol- 
lowing case is cited: A man who had 
been discharged as “ perfectly dement- 
ed” from two State hospitals, and who 
had been subject to epileptic seizures af- 
ter a sunstroke in his eighth year, was 
admitted in 1896. He had been taking 
140 grains of bromide a day. He could 
not walk without support, and tho de- 
scribed as a locksmith seemed not to 
know alock fromastone. Pure air, sun- 
shine, proper diet and medical supervi- 
sion wrought a seeming miracle. He was 
28 years old, remained in the colony two 
years, and as his health mended, he grad- 
ually took to the printer’s art, was placed 
at the head of the printing department, 
and it is now reported that he has had no 
fits since his discharge and is earning a 
living for himself and mother. 

The psychologists have attempted to 
fathom the mystery of this disease, but 
at present the physiologists are ahead, 
for it is indisputably demonstrated that 
the proper digestion and assimilation of 
food has an important influence in less- 
ening the seizures, and the little check to 
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assimilation from one inclement day when 
the exercise is intermitted increases the 
number of seizures. Every measure to 
make the buildings and furniture harm- 
less, by having rounded corners and 
short flights of stairs, with frequent land- 
ings, is taken, and mattresses with pil- 
lows attached are carried into the fields 
and workshops, so that the person who 
falls can be, as he is, by his sympathizing 
fellow workmen, laid down till the fit is 
past. A separate building is provided, 
where those who become violent can be 
placed, so far away as not to give need- 
less pain to others. In the dormitories 
there are open fireplaces, protected by 
stationary fenders, and a fire is kept 
burning, to promote ventilation, and as 
an element of comfort to those who can- 
not sleep. 

Four physicians, one of whom is a 
woman, and a polyglot linguist, and a 
corps of three kinds of mnurses—the 
trained, house and labor nurses—are em- 
ployed, both men and women. Great 
attention is given to the preparation of 
the food—the principal cook has been 
obliged to pass a civil service examina- 
tion, and the women nurses are obliged 
to attend three hours each week the cook- 
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ing branch of the training school for 
nurses. 

Great pains are taken to provide enter- 
tainments ; dancing is practiced in the as- 
sembly room once a week, stereopticon 
lectures are given in the winter, and as 
the superintendent believes that the 
stronger you make a man’s general phy- 
sique, the stronger you make his brain, 
five acres of ground are devoted to ath- 
letic sports, military drill, and games of 
agility. All the holidays are made much 
of, and one curious fact that seems to 
show that pleasant mental occupation is 
an antidote for seizures is that it is an ex- 
tremely rare occurrence for a patient to 
have a seizure on the athletic grounds. 

Dr. Spratling, the superintendent, 
voices a profound truth when he says 
that “ The greatest work this colony will 
ever do will be with the young epileptic,” 
and all those familiar with the adult cases 
say actual contact with the dry, warm 
earth is most beneficial. In the broad 
field of philanthropy, which — section 
shows a greater lessening of human mis- 
ery than this? Yet, while there are 113,- 
000 epileptics in the United States, at 
present there is benevolent provision for 
less than 2,000. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


The Home-Coming. 


By Joseph 8. Dunn. 


HE flags unfurl! Beat loud the drums! 
Shout out the victor’s song! 
At last the day of triumph comes, , 
For which we've waited long. 
Yet while o’erhead bright garlands wave, 
And fragrant roses rain, 
Forget we not those heroes brave 
Who'll ne’er come home again. 


Hail, Lancers swift, and bold Dragoons! 
Brave lads with rifles true! 

Stanch Dublin boys, stern Gordon loons, 
The gallant ‘“ Powerful’s” crew! 

Yet, as ye march with heads upheld, 
A vacant place retain 

For those whose graves are on the veld, 
Who'll ne’er come home again. 


On! Volunteers, Natal’s stout hearts! 
Light Horsemen of the Rand! 

And, all ye braves from many parts. 
A noble conquering band! 

But there were others fought and won; 
Yet they behind remain 

To rest beneath the southern sun— 
They'll ne’er come home again. 


Ye thousands raise your deafening cheer, 
As onward proud they go! 

But there are wives and mothers dear, 
And sires with locks of snow, 

Who scan with tears the serried rows 
They look—but, ah! in vain— 

To catch the longed-for smile of those 
Who'll ne’er come home again. 


The vacant chair stands where it stood; 
Fresh Jet their memory live; 

Sweet life they gave for others’ good— 
*Tis all a man may give! 

They, too, were victors in the fray— 
Then let us not restrain 

A tear for. those, far, far away, 
Who'll ne’er come home again. 

LADYSMITH IN SIEGE, December, 1899. 


LITERATURE. 


The Life of Dwight L. Moody.* 


THE public have been waiting patient- 
ly for this volume since Mr. Moody’s 
death. It will be something of a disap- 
pointment to find that it is only pro- 
visional after all, hastened, as Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Moody notifies us in his “ In- 
troduction,’ by the announcement of un- 
authorized biographies. Meanwhile, 
until the “more studied interpretation ” 
which is promised is made ready, the 
present portly octavo of nearly 600 pages 
will answer a very good purpose. It is 
not as full on the institutional work in 
which Mr. Moody was latterly so deep- 
ly interested as perhaps it should be. 
The evangelist’s sermons, addresses and 
correspondence are meagerly reported, 
and there may be some lack of that 
“studied interpretation’ which the au- 
thor laments in the Introduction as forced 
on him by the pressure for “ immediate 
publication.” By the greater part of its 
readers this condensed brevity will be 
received as a boon and credited to the 
editor’s good judgment, assisted by that 
of the Rev. John B. Devins, whose 
editorial training supplemented Mr. 
Moody’s knowledge. The wonderful 
life and the apostolic messenger in 
his characteristic features and strong 
personality are in the book, undiluted 
and unchanged. The story begins with 
the boy in his plain New England home, 
taught to prav at his mother’s knee, 
trained to fear God, to go to church 
whether he wanted to or not, and pro- 
vided with a good store of those sturdy, 
shrewd and staying elements of charac- 
ter which New England mothers in those 
days gave their boys. There was, too,a 
good supply in the boy, and later in 
the man, of what others have called the 
canny Scotchman, but which those born 
and bred in New England country homes 
will not be slow to recognize as that 
combination of wit, sense and humor 
which is one of the finest and most char- 
acteristic qualities of his Yankee stock. 
It was a combination which fitted him 
to be a man as well as a saint, to live in 





By his son, Wit- 
Fleming 


* Tue Lire or Dwicut L Moopy. ; 
liam R. Moody. The official authorized edition. 
H. Revell Company. $2.50, 


this world as well as to summon men to 
prepare for the next. The first proof 
Moody gave of himself was that the mak- 
ing of a man of business was in him. 
This business sense never left him. It 
was an element of power all through his 
life, and is seen to advantage in this 
life. He never made the blunders of 
the conventional evangelist. The rec- 
ord of his conversion and training for his 
specific work is full of interest. It might 
perhaps be developed more fully than it 
is. Nothing in it all is really more strik- 
ing than the humble docility of the young 
man in submitting to the postponement 
of his application for admission to the 
Mount Vernon Church, Boston, month 
aiter” month.: The ‘story is torrectly 
given by his son, except that on the third 
application Dr. Kirk declared that if the 
church committee made any more de- 
lays he would receive him himself. 
Moody’s training was in the field. He 
was graduated by being pushed on from 
a lower success to a higher. Like the 
goddess in the Afneid, the divine qual- 
ity in the man came out in the actual 
movement of his daily and practical life. 
The story is presented in this volume in 
its natural order. One part explains 
another. So far as we see nothing of 
importance is omitted. The first Edin- 
burgh work follows on naturally after 
the proof he had given of himself in Chi- 
cago. Then come the great triumphs of 
grace in London, all through England, 
Ireland, the United States, and the mar- 
velously inspiring history of what it is 
small exaggeration to call his ecumenical 
evangelism. The story of the North- 
field Seminary, the Mount Hermon 
Schools and the Bible Institute for Home 
and Foreign Missions is told somewhat 
briefly, but fully enough to reveal their 
heart and purpose. The book abounds 
in personal incidents which illustrate Mr. 
Moody’s life, character and methods. 
The personal history is rich in the charm 
which genius always carries with it, and 
all the more effective in Mr. Moody for 
the plain, unaffected naturalness of the 
man. 

The book will be welcome to all who 
knew or honored the great evangelist. It 
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will not lose its value in presence of the 
“more studied interpretation’ which is 
yet to come. 

cal 


American Rimes.* 


Humor means more and means less in 
America than in any other country in the 
world. Probably our composite life has 
had much to do with giving to our tem- 
per the conflicting yet brilliant qualities 
out of which flash, like sparks from cross- 
ing electric wires, the coruscations of our 
many colored and splendidly incongruous 
national humor. We have the Irish wit, 
the German phlegm, the French volatil- 
ity, the Anglo-Saxon independence and 
the negro drollery all mixed together, to 
which we have added a certain element of 
jolly irreverence, wholly our own. 

James Russell Lowell, John G. Saxe, 
Bret Harte, James Whitcomb Riley, Eu- 
gene Field and Ben King (each in his 
own strain) must be regarded as distinct- 
ly American humorists. Of course, there 
is no comparing or ranging them _to- 
gether; but they smack of the soil and 
give forth an unmistakable national zest, 
powerful or weak, as the case may be. 
Humor, being valueless if not to a degree 
spontaneous, is the best possible expo- 
nent of temper, and for this reason it is 
apt to be taken as genuine even when it is 
not. For it is difficult not to coincide 
with a genial nature. 

Mr. Nixon Waterman’s A Book of 
Verses is thoroughly dyed with authen- 
tic Americanism. Its humor is home- 
brewed out of indigenous materials. 
Here and there a clever play upon words 
may suggest Hood and Calverley, but 
the flavor is of Uncle Sam’s private or- 
chard. Mr. Waterman frankly entitles 
his work “ Verses,” and most of it is just 
that as contradistinguished from artistic 
poetry. It is poetry, and very effective 
poetry at that. Some of it is finely con- 
ceived and well nigh faultlessly ex- 
pressed. For example: 

“The lily’s lips are pure and white, 

Without a touch of fire; 

The rose’s heart is warm and red 
And sweetened with desire: 

In earth’s broad field of deathless bloom 
The gladdest lives are those 


Whose thoughts are as the lily 
And whose life is like the rose.”’ 





* A Book oF VERSES. By Nixon Waterman, 


Boston : 
Forbes & Company $1.25. 
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The Greek Anthology and the whole 
lyric field of English and French verse 
may be rummaged in vain to find a lighter 


‘and sweeter little turn of sentiment and 


expression. In a different vein take 


this: 
“ The savage beast, the poison vine, 

The evils of the earth,— 

I know not 1f the good and bad 
Were only one at birth; 

But all the world seems gracious 
When I set against the wrong 

A woman’s love, a sheaf of grain, 
A lily and a song.” 


We have quoted these bits, not as the 
best that Mr. Waterman’s book holds, 
but because they are readily quotable. 
We cannot so easily give specimens of his 
excellent American humor, for the reason 
that his best humorous pieces are of con- 
siderable length. “ The Girl Who Loved 
him So” is a capital piece of satire done 
with frankly farcical strokes. “ Gradua- 
tion-Day Essay ” is another amusing bur- 
lesque sketch with a telling vein of truth 
in it. ‘‘ Grandfather’s Reverie” brims 
over with a simple, elemental pathos not 
common in the verse of to-day. “ Dea- 
con Skinner’s Idee” hits off with a de- 
liciously American rusticity the “ revisin’ 
o’ the Bible,” and winds up with this com- 
ment: 

* They'll learn the way’s as narrer 
An’ as difficult to climb, 
An’ as thorny as it used to be 
In our grandfathers’ time; 
An’ find too late the other place 
As easy of admission, 


An’ jes’ as hot as ’t was afore 
They writ their new edition! ” 


“Uncle Nathan’s Notion” of new- 
fangled preaching is summed up thus: 
“In heaven would you care to be 
With men who, all their lives, 
Was onery to their neighbors, 
An’ their children, an’ their wives? 
Is rascals goin’ to fare the same 
As good folks? No sirree! 
An’ ef there ain’t no hell, by jing! 
I think there ort to be.” 

“When the Summer Boarders Come ” 
is worth separate mention as good satire 
on a phase of life peculiarly American. 
“The Jumpin’-off Place” is Rileyesque 
in its homely and effectively droll rustic- _ 
ity of thought and style. “ Me an’ Lizy 
Jane” touches a fine chord of the best 
sentiment that a human heart can hold. 
The simple form of domestic love out- 
lasting all the ills, sorrows and wrongs of 
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a long married life was never more sin- 
cerely and touchingly sketched in verse. 
Mr. Waterman sings of mother and 
motherhood in the sweetest and most 
sympathetic tenderness. Of childhood, 
.of youth, of love—his Muse plays with 
the young and comforts the old. 
“Oh, the youthful, truthful times, 
When the world was wrapped in rimes, 
And hills and dells were silver bells 
That rang their rarest chimes; 
Oh, still they thrill me when 
I thwart the thoughts of men, 


And, just a boy, amid the joy 
Of living, live again.” 

We hope that our readers can feel, even 
in these careless and somewhat puerile 
lines, the genuineness of Mr. Waterman’s 
song. He is not a poet-artist absorbed 
in a dream of literary form and musical 
periods. Something in him snatches the 
handiest words, rhythms and times to ex- 
press itself withal. He is not a thin blood- 
ed, scholarly logolept, who depends upon 
verbal surprises for effect. What he 
sings is fresh and true, albeit often 
enough indifferently composed. We bid 
him welcome to the American choir. 


Td 


THE GROWTH OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
By Wilham M. Meigs. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1900. $1.50.) 
Many persons, like the author, have of- 
ten wished to understand the history and 
development of some particular clause 
in the United States Constitution, as 
framed by the convention of 1787, but 
have found the investigation difficult. 
Elliot’s “ Debates” is provided with an 
index and cross-references, but in many 
cases these aids are insufficient. Mr. 
Meigs determined to go through all the 
proceedings of the convention in order 
to settle the history of every clause, and 
this book is the result of his labors. His 
method is scientific, and he appears to 
have spared no pains in tracing the 
clauses through the various processes 
of their development. We are now en- 
abled to follow the ideas of the delegates 
from their first suggestion until they 
took the form finally approved by the 
convention. Among other results Mr. 
Meigs reaches the conclusion that many 
members of the convention intended to 
give the Supreme Court the power, 
which has been questioned, of declaring 
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laws void because of. unconstitutional- 
ity. While the idea of this book is ad- 
mirable, we must regret that Mr. Meigs 
has not given us ampler means of veri- 
fying his references, for many students 
would be aided by being enabled to form 
their conclusions independently. Some 
increase in size would be necessary, but 
it would be justified. Edmund Ran- 
dolph’s draft of a constitution is repro- 
duced in fac-simile, with notes, and there 
are other appendixes which add to the 
value of a book, which promises to be a 
very useful manual. 


THE Wokrvp’s Best OrATIONS FROM 
THE FARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT 
Time. By David J. Brewer, Editor; 
Edward A. Allen and William Schuyler, 
Associate Editors. In Ten Volumes. 
Cot’ Cours? *Perd ’P.Kaiser!) > hissime= 
portant work, edited by Hon. David J. 
Brewer, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, has reached its 
seventh volume. We have already 
spoken in unqualified praise of the pre- 
ceding volumes, and we find that as the 
work proceeds its value becomes more 
and more apparent. In this Volume 
VII we have orations from orators as 
widely separated by time as Isocrates 
and Robert G. Ingersoll and from men 
as different as Thomas Jefferson and 
Tecumseh, Huxley and Hugo, Kossuth 
and Martin Luther, Richard Henry 
Lee and Senator Hoar, who appear to- 
gether along with many other command- 
ing spirits of different countries and pe- 
riods. In the volumes preceding this 
the tables of contents show an equal 
richness of oratory drawn from the best 
examples of eloquence and logic of all 
ages and countries, heathen and Chris- 
tian. For example, in Volume IV we 
find speeches by Henry Clay and Cleon, 
Howell Cobb and Oliver Cromwell, 
Bourke Cockran and Cyprian, Thomas 
Corwin and Grover Cleveland along with 
many others of like force and contrast. 
A work like this demands a place in 
every important library; it should be 
studied by every youth who aspires to 
oratory, and every statesman should find 
in it not only a striking historical exhibit 
of the world’s eloquence, but inexhausti- 
ble inspiration. For eloquence attends 
true patriotism, and is a lambent flame 
wherever the deepest sentiments and 
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profoundest sympathies of human na- 
ture are expressed. 


Tue History oF SouTH CAROLINA 
UNDER THE RoYAL GOVERNMENT, 1719- 
1770. WN LOOT eV CU TOO. seule 
Macmillan Company. $3.00.) In a 
previous werk the author has given “A 
History of South Carolina Under the 
Proprietary Government,’ and we are 
promised that the present volume shall 
be followed by one upon the Revolu- 
tionary history of the same State. The 
three will form a valuable contribution 
to the general history of our country. 
Altho the author does not appear to have 
consulted original documents as closely 
as might be desired, he has done much 
careful work in comparing and arrang- 
ing from the goodly store of printed 
sources of information at his command. 
Notwithstanding a justifiable partiality 
to his native State the author has evi- 
dently striven to be fair in all things. 
Perhaps he dwells a thought too per- 
sistently upon the fact that early Caro- 
linians of the highest intellectual and 
social grades in the province were al- 
most steadily opposed to the introduc- 
tion of slavery, and after its establish- 
ment as an institution in their midst they 
still struggled against its continuance; 
but this is so creditable a truth that it 
deserves to be remembered, and we re- 
gret that space forbids the insertion here 
of some of the many passages which we 
had marked for citation. But, space or 
no, we cannot refrain from adverting to 
one entry showing that the Blue Laws 
were not entirely confined to New Eng- 
land. As lately as 1743 fines were col- 
lected from several persons “ for walk- 
ing about the streets of Charleston dur- 
ing Divine Service on Sunday.” Mr. 
McCrady’s style is deficient in color and 
character drawing. Too much is left 
for the reader’s memory or imagination 
to supply. The chapters devoted to the 
agitations which immediately preceded 
the Declaration of Independence are the 
most naturally and freely written,. and 
they are full of interest. 


THE STRENGTH OF GIDEON, AND 
OTHER Stories. By Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.25.) Mr. Dunbar has a good 
gift of story telling, a fine sense of hu- 
mor and a clear vision of certain phases 
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of American life. In some of the 
sketches here brought together his in- 
sight is peculiarly keen and searching. 
The negro race has in him a hero of the 
gentler sort and a representative of what 
the race may well aspire to reach in the 
life of culture and humanities. 


THE WAGER, AND OTHER Poems. By 
S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. (New 
York: The Century Co. $1.00.)) Dr: 


Mitchell is not a great poet. Indeed, his 
verse falls quite below his prose. The 
piece which gives title to this little book 
is a pleasantly rimed story with a 
much-worn plot, and the occasional and 
lyrical pieces following it are marked 
with no very distinguishing qualities. 
They are pleasantly smooth to read, they 
send out a spark of striking thought here 
and there, they sketch some pretty pic- 
tures of sea and shore, they stir up some 
gentle longings, open some dreamy 
vistas, touch some tender chords; but 
they are not the work of a lusty poet. 


THe Harp or Lire. By Elizabeth God- 
frey. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50.) Another musical novel by the au- 
thor of “ Poor Human Nature.” Like its 
predecessor it is a powerful piece of work. 
It may lack somewhat of the originality 
which marked ‘‘ Poor Human Nature”; 
but to us it seems more life-like and real 
in some of its parts. The characterization 
is notably good, and the style has distinc- 
tion. It is a story with shadows in it, and 
at last somehow the shadows seem to pre- 
vail without bringing hopeless gloom; a 
story to be read seriously if it is to be 
fully understood, and perhaps after all the 
pleasure it gives is not as wholesome as it 
is haunting. 


AND 
By 


A New ENGLAND BoyHoop, 
OTHER Bits oF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Edward Everett Hale. (Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.50.) Dr. Hale is 
a hale and hearty old New England boy, 
brim full of all that is best and sweetest 
in American life. His record of boyhood 
covers the period from 1826 to 1899. 
Every American boy, and for that mat- 
ter, every American, should read it, if for 
nothing else, for the fine wholesome 
stimulation of its patriotism and opti- 
mism. New England life in the compar- 
atively remote past is sketched with 
knowledge, simplicity and truth, and a 
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boy’s life and experience at school and 
at home, outdoors and indoors, is charm- 
ingly exposed. Then comes manhood 
with ministerial, editorial and political 
activities. It is all attractive to a gen- 
uine American taste, good to read and 
assimilate. 


Back To Curist. By Walter Spence. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00.) 
This is a thoughtful and very pleasant 
setting forth of some current forms of 
religious thought. He takes up in dif- 
ferent chapters the New Theology and 
describes it so as to relieve it of very 
much of the misconception that has gath- 
ered about the phrase. So also he dis- 
cusses the modern views as to the In- 
spiration of the Scriptures, the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, the Sonship of Man, the 
Second Coming, the Resurrection, the 
Larger Hope, etc. Whether one agrees 
with him entirely or not it is both inter- 
esting and valuable to read the clear, sim- 
ple setting forth of his opinions, and in 
the main there will be comparatively few, 
even of the conservatives, who will not 
accept his general conclusions. 


BANDANNA Batuaps. By Howard 
Wheeden. (New York: Doubleday, 
McClure & Co. $1.00.) With an ap- 


preciative introduction by Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris, this collection of negro 
plantation ballads and portraits of old- 
time plantation negroes will have no trou- 
ble finding its way to a large and gener- 
ous audience. Miss Wheeden’s pictures 
are as good as any we have seen, and her 
verses suit them perfectly. There is 
something pathetically appealing in these 
fine, strong negro faces; they seem to 
peer at us from out the far distance past 
and recall a time when the “ old: planta- 
tion” was a place of delight to both 
white and black. The little book is ded- 
icated to the “ Memory of all the Faith- 
ful Mammies who ever sung Southern 
Babes to Rest.” 


THE REGENERATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By William Morton Grinnell. 
(New-York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00.) This is a rhapsody concerning 
the future of our country which is evi- 
dently well meant, but which is too ob- 
scure to be attractive. It is made partly 
of references to the past, our returned 
soldiers being represented as so im- 
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pressed with the excellence of our co- 
lonial government as to cause them to 
take hold and reform local politics, and 
partly of visions of future wars in which 
we lose our colonies and our navy, and 
resume the reform of our own life in a 
chastened spirit. 


My FatHer AND I. By the Countess 
Puliga. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & 
Co. $1.25.) Something in this little 
book has a spurious ring, and we cannot 
easily locate the cause. It is well writ- 
ten, the loving tenderness of the inter- 
course and correspondence of the author 
and her father is strongly accentuated ; 
the descriptions of persons and scenes are 
clear; and yet we read without strongly 
realizing. Perhaps the “my darling” 
business is somewhat overdone; and then 
the raison d’étre seems not prominent in 
the book, at least to an American reader. 


A Man or His Ace. By Hamilton 
Drummond. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.) A rattling romance 
of France in the days of Coligny, with 
a plenty of adventures, intrigues, hair- 
breadth escapes and swash-buckler ren- 
counters. Readers who like this sort of 
thing, and their name is legion, will like 
A Man of His Age very much. It has 
all the badges of picturesqueness, and on 
almost every page stands a romantic in- 
cident. A good love story runs from be- 
ginning to end. 


Tue ANGEL or Cray. By. William 
Ordway Partridge. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) A story of art 
and artists, turning upon a very unpleas- 
ant, not to say disgusting, situation in the 
life of a sculptor and his model. While 
the book is notably well written and has 
some strong strains of interest, the study 
of a subject so repellant as the one here 
forced upon the reader does not leave in: 
mind a good aftertaste. It is simply im- 
possible for any artist to make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear. 


For Love’s Sweet SAKE. Selected 
Poems of Love in All Moods. Edited 
by G. Hembert Westley. (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. $1.50.) A collection, as 
the title indicates, made of poems on 
love. It is excellent for its purpose, and 
the full page illustrations add to the 
beauty of a book very artistically made 


up. 
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Literary Notes 


Leonard Hux.ey will publish through the 
Appletons this fail “ The Life and Letters 
of Thomas H. Huxley.’”’ This book promises 
to be as important a contribution to biograph- 
ical literature as the life of Tennyson, by his 
son. 


.. The first novel, so far as we know, that 
has ever been written in collaboration by 
mother and son will be brought out this fall 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. Mrs. M. V. Terhune 
(Marion Harland) and Albert Payson Ter- 
hune are the joint authors. 


.A pamphlet of 77 pages, entitled Die 
Philip pinen, by Prof. Ferdinand Blumentripp, 
and published by A. G. Richter, Hamburg, 
Germany, gives a very compact account of the 
Philippine Islands, with an abstract of the 
principal paragraphs of the proposes “ Philip- 
pine Republic.” 


.Lhe Household, a Boston paper, whose 
general scope will be understood by its title, 
proposes to publish “‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,” leaving out the Scotch dialect. This 
is a new idea. In like manner Dickens could 
be republished without the humor; Thackeray 
without the satire; Tolstoi without ‘“ resist- 
ance,” etc., etc. 


..Lhe forthcoming American Historical 
Review will contain articles on “ The Critical 
Period of English Constitutional History,” by 
Prof. George B. Adams, of Yale; ‘‘ Chatham’s 
Colonial Policy,” by Mr. Hubert Hall FSsAg 
of the Public Record Office; two brief articles, 
entitled respectively e Territory and District ”’ 


and the ‘ Judiciary Acti OL TS017-+Dy «ero 
Max Farrand; ‘“ President Buchanan’s Pro- 
posed Intervention in Mexico,” by Mr. How- 


ard L. Wilson. 


....A very useful work not only for the 
Bible student but for the literary man in gen- 
eral is the Text Bibel, published by Neuhr, of 
Leipzig. This contains a really modern trans- 
lation, in the best sense of the term, not only 
of the Old Testament (Kautzsch) and of the 
New (Weizsacker), but also of, the Inter- 
Testament literature or the apocrypha. In so 
far as a really good translation can embody 
the best results of careful interpretation, this 
is offered in this volume. The cheapest edition 
is I2 marks, bound. 


...-A peculiar “literary”? anniversary has 
recently been extensively noticed by leading 
German journals—namely, the semi-centennial 
of the type setter, Edward Kriiger, in the con- 
cern of J. B. Hirschfeld, in Leipzig. Kriger 
has set all the type for the famous Grimm’s 
Dictionary of the German language. Practi- 
cally every one of the 2,000 bogen, of which 
this great work so far consists, has been set 
up by him, he having received the first manu- 
script from the hand of Jacob Grimm in De- 
cember, 1851. Now a third generation of edi- 
tors is at work on the Dictionary. It is his 
ambition to assist in the completion of this 
great undertaking. 
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Pebbles. 


A Sout ProprigeTor—Satan.—Yale Record. 


It will be a mean trick to play on the 
Democratic politicians if the Boers surrender 
before election—The Chicago ‘Record. 


.Uncle Sam: “ Well, what have you got 
to” say about paying that ‘money? Speak out, 
man!” The Sultan: “ You forget that I am 


the unspeakable Turk.”—E-xchange. 


..Curious Old Lady: “ How did you come 
to this, poor man?” Convict: “I was drove 
Lovie, lady.” Curious Old Lady: “ Were you, 
really? * “Convicts” “Yes; they brung me in 
the Black Maria, as usual! ’—Collier’s Week- 
ly. 


..Northern Man: “ What? You lynched 
a negro right here in town last night? What 
crime had he cofnmitted?” Southern Cuiti- 
gen: “That we do not know yet, sah. In- 
quiries have been sent out, sah, and we ex- 
pect to heah before evening, sah. ”_ Judge. 


.They were sitting on the beach at 
Coney. He turned at length, and said: “ Why 
is the ocean like June?’”’ There was a flutter 
of interest in the groups sitting about them. 
She shook her head. ‘I don’t know,” she 
said, “ Why?” “ Because,” he replied amid 
a breathless silence, “ because it is maritime.” 
A man nearby who had been burying himself 
in the sand arose and left with every indica- 
tion of sickness.—Princeton Tiger. 


..My country, ’tis of thee 
That set Hawaii free, 
Of thee I sing! 
I am a slave no: more, 
I’ve dumped the load I bore 
And ceased to kneel before 
A queen or king. 


Land of the brave and just, 
Land of the sugar trust, 
How sweet to be 
Held up outside the gate 
And made to pay the freight— 
I tell you what, it’s great 
And tickles me! 
—San Juan (Porto Rico) News. 


.. After the census man had jotted down 
the answers to the preceding questions, he 
asked: “Do you speak the English lan- 
guage: “Say,” replied the “ gent” who 
was under examination, “what kind of a 
spiel is this you’re uncorkin’ on me, any way? 
Me speak the English language? Well, my 
boy, if you think I’m talkin’ Choctaw to you 
now you're up against one of the emptiest 
propositions that ever come down the pike. 
Say, if the man that invented the English lan- 
guage could hear me spiel on my larynx he’d 
holler for help, and that’s no josh neither. 
You don’t haft to have no translator to git 
my meanin’ into your headpiece, do you, huh? 
Me talk English! Old man, if I’m trowin’ 
anything else into you rite now you give me a 
map of it on a roller, will you? ’’—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 
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A Knight in Old Clothes. 


His name never appeared in print but 
once, and few who read it then remem- 
bered it. If it is graven upon a monu- 
ment, it will be in small letters, on a stone 
erected out of a widow’s penury. The 
world did not know that he was a hero, 
and he did not know it. He was a cross- 
ing tender in a suburb of Chicago, and he 
did his monotonous work for years with- 
out one heroic incident apart from the 
performance of simple duty. Yet all the 
time, and perhaps unconsciously, there 
was growing more clear in his mind an 
ideal of duty, and what that duty might 
one day require. 

A few weeks ago the lightning express 
was coming down the track. It was his 
duty to see that the crossing was clear, 
and to signal that fact to the train with 
his white flag. He did it, and was slowly 
backing from the track, still waving his 
flag, for the day was dark, and the engi- 
neer might not see till the train was near. 
From the other side of the track a little 
girl came toddling down, right in front 
of the swiftly approaching train. The 
train was almost upon her when the 
watchman saw her. He shouted, but she 
did not hear, or it was too late for her to 
heed. Even as he shouted, he ran. He 
knew what it meant. -To save her was to 
lose his life. Yet right before the train 
- he rushed, caught her, threw her with all 
his might beyond the rails, and in-that in- 
stant met his death. 

This is no tale from the days of knight- 
hood and the reign of chivalry. It was 
no Arthur or Galahad that did this deed, 
but a knight in old clothes. It is the glory 
of our common manhood that such quali- 
ties lie often unrecognized, and not in- 
frequently latent, in the humblest lives: 
When they appear now and then, brought 
into visible shape by some emergency, 


they glorify not only the one man who is . 


seen to do them or the one exceptional 
deed which he performs, but all men who 
so labor with fidelity that may become 
heroic to the sight of men as it ever is to 


the sight of God, and all duties performed 
in that spirit, even those that are com- 
monplace. 

The opportunities for acts of signal 
heroism are exceptional. But the oppor- 
tunities for fidelity that is essentially he- 
roic are constant. The hero in uniform 
or in armor will ever be an attractive fig- 
ure to the imagination, and will give color 
to the popular thought of the heroic; but 
the truest, most knightly heroism, and 
that which challenges the best in us 
all, is the heroism of men whose daily 
performance of simple duty makes 
clear in their own souls an ideal of fidelity 
which sometimes even to'the sight of 
men, and always to the eye of God, be- 


comes true heroism. 
My 


Our Duty in China. 


THERE are some hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of Americans in China. 
There are many more English, French, 
Germans and Russians. ‘They are mer- 
chants, missionaries, engineers, railroad 
men, etc., no matter what—they all have 
equal rights; only it happens that the 
missionaries, of whom we hear so much 
just now, are,if Protestant, mostly Eng- 
lish and Americans; if Catholic, French. 
They all, whatever their business, have 
the international right to be protected by 
the Chinese Government, or, if not so 
protected, by their own Governments. 
That-right is primary and indisputable. 

There is a strange outbreak of vio- 
lence in Northern China, which is 
spreading to other parts of the country. 
It is not an insurrection, for it has been 
favored and encouraged by the Empress 
and her cabinet. It is directed against 
these foreigners, and against all who 
sympathize with the introduction of 
western ideas and civilization; that is, 
against progressive Chinese as well as 
against foreigners. These anti-foreign 
mobs have gathered in armies, have de- 
stroyed the railroads and _ telegraphs, 
hold possession of Peking and Tientsin, 
which they have isolated so that no word 
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has come from the capital for a week. 
We know that one member of the Ja- 
panese Legation has been killed. It is 
reported that the German Ambassador 
at Peking has been murdered, and that 
the other Ambassadors, with their at- 
taches, and all the missionaries who have 
flocked to Peking, are besieged in their 
compounds and in danger of their lives. 
It is certain that hundreds of the native 
converts, mostly Catholics, have been 
slain, and the Catholic Cathedral in Pe- 
king has been ‘burnt. The international 
column of over a thousand men on 
its way from the coast to protect the for- 
eigners in Peking, has met resistance, 
and has been compelled to return to Tien- 
tsin. iready the fleets of the Powers 
have bombarded and captured the forts 
thatcommand Taku. These are the facts; 
what is the duty, and especially the duty 
of America? 

The duty is plain and simple. We 
have already recognized it by adding our 
contingent to the international force. We 
must, we must protect our citizens. That 
is what a Government is for. We want 
no hair-splitting over the question of in- 
dependent or concerted action. Already 
We are in concert, and our business is to 
stay in concert and do our part. For- 
tunately we have a strong naval force 
in the neighborhood. It is a pity that we 
have not twenty thousand soldiers at 
hand to support our navy; but that num- 
ber cannot be spared from the Philip- 
pines just yet. Sixty thousand men is a 
small army for a nation of seventy-five 
million people. We ought to be ashamed 
not to take our full part in the necessary 
policing of the world; and this, be it re- 
membered, is not war, but police duty. 
_ We hear it said that we must work 
independently of other nations in this 
crisis, and do absolutely nothing else be- 
yond protecting our own citizens. ‘That 
1S a very mean and narrow view of our 
duty. Do our people understand that 
we may be facing one of the great crises 
in the world’s history? We must join 
_ other Powers in sending a military force 
to Peking, the purpose being to protect 
our citizens in the only possible wavy— 
namely, by overawing the present Chi- 
nese Government. That may mean the 
dethronement of the Dowager-Empress, 
and probably should mean it. But what 
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is to follow? Is it the re-establishment 
of the young Emperor with a progres- 
sive cabinet, and the maintenance of the 
unbroken Chinese Empire; or is it the 
division of China among the nations of 
Europe? That will be settled when the 
armies, and ours among them, reach Pe- 
king, which they will surely do. The 
fate of China will then be in the hands 
of the Powers behind these armies. Is 
it politic, is it wise, is it right for the 
United States to draw out then and say 
to Russia, to France, to Germany, to 
Great Britain, to Japan, “ Do what you 
please with China; we do not care?” 
Do we not, must we not care? Ought 
we not to care? Is it not our duty to 
make our power felt for what we be- 
lieve to be the welfare of the world? 

Shall China be divided up between the 
European Powers, or shall it be main- 
tained, under European protection, as 
one nation? That is the question. Rus- 
sia is all ready to seize Manchuria and 
Peking. She will certainly do it, and do 
it now if nobody protests. France will 
act similarly in Southern China, and 
Great Britain and Japan in Central 
China.- ‘Where is the hope then or a 
new China, to grow up like the new Ja- 
pan? Where will be Secretary Hay’s 
Open Door agreement with the other 
Powers? It will be blown to the winds 
by such annexations. Our interests, 
and not our interests alone, but those 
of China and the world, are concerned 
in what is done at Peking in the next few 
weeks, and it would be fatuously ig- 
noble and wrong for us to wriggle out of 
our share of responsibility and bid other 
nations divide the spoil as they please. 
Our share in the duty may preserve the 
peace of the nations. Do not tell us that 
we must avoid entangling alliances. 
That is a rule for weak States, not for 
strong ones; for babes, not men. The 
duty of strong States is to use their 
strength, not as giants for cruel plunder, 
but beneficently for the welfare of the 
world. Let there be, then, no infantile 
fear in this unwelcome Chinese task of 
alliance with other nations; and when 
the time comes to say whether China 
shall be saved or partitioned among the 
great European Powers, let the United 
States be ready with a strong, a conclu- 
sive word, that will mean peace. 


Editorials 


To Organized Workingmen. 


BerorE the Industrial Commission, 
a few days ago, Mr. N. F. Thompson, of 
Alabama, Secretary of the Southern In- 
dustrial Convention, sharply attacked 
labor unions. His first words were: 


“ Labor organizations are to-day the greatest 
menace to this Government that exists inside 
or outside the pale of our national domain. 
Their influence for disruption and disorganiza- 
tion of society is far more dangerous to the 
perpetuation of our Government in its purity 
and power than would be the hostile array on 
our borders of the armies of the whole world 
combined. I make this statement from years 
of close study and a field of the widest oppor- 
tunities for observation, embracing the princi- 
pal industrial centers, both of the North and 
the South; I make it entirely from a sense of 
patriotic duty and without prejudice against 
any class of citizens of our common country.” 


We do not propose to take up and con- 
sider now the arguments and assertions 
by which he sought to defend his posi- 
tion, but to warn the leaders and the rank 
and file of some labor organizations that 
by their conduct they are inviting the hos- 
tility of men more influential than Mr. 
Thompson, and alienating many who 
have been their sincere and helpful 
friends. It was to be expected that the 
beginnings of unionism in Southern man- 
ufacturing industries would excite sharp 
and sometimes unreasonable opposition. 
For example, Mr. Thompson would have 
a strike defined as a felony by statute. 
But much that he says is reasonable and 
true; and organized workingmen will 
hear others saying it with emphasis if 
such anarchistic strikes as the one now in 
progress in St. Louis have their approval. 

Workingmen have a clear right to or- 
ganize. By organization they have im- 
proved their condition, and in many in- 
stances promoted the general welfare. 
They have a right to ask for higher 
wages or a shorter work day, and to pro- 
test against unjust treatment. If that 
for which they ask is not granted, and if 
their protests are ignored, they have a 
right to stop working, provided that no 
contract is violated by such action. They 
have a right to strike, altho they do not 
always exercise this right wisely. But 
they have no right to prevent, or to at- 
tempt to prevent, by violence the employ- 
ment of others in their places, or to in- 
jure the property of those from whose 
service they have withdrawn, 
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In these days violent interference with 
those who are willing to take up the work 
which strikers have thrown down has be~ 
come the rule in certain industries that 
closely affect the interests of the public. 
As in Cleveland some months ago, so 
now in St. Louis with an increase of 
brutality, we see a large city given over 
for weeks to mob law and anarchy, and 
the whole American nation disgraced by 
the most shocking and shameful assaults 
upon women who have ventured to ride 
in the street cars. These innocent and 
defenseless travelers have been dragged 
from cars, stripped of their clothing, sav- 
agely beaten, and driven from street to 
street in their misery by howling mobs 
of brutes of both sexes so debased that 
the savages of Dahomey would be 
ashamed to give them shelter. To con- 
tinuous riot, in which scores of officers, 
citizens and strikers have either been 
killed or wounded, have been added these 
assaults upon young girls and upon 
mothers with babes in their arms, and 
upon old and feeble women, while the 
American people have hung their heads 
in shame before the civilized world! 

There is abundant proof that in St. 
Louis the strikers themselves have been 
prominent in this shameful work, altho 
much of it has been done by degraded 
and brutalized wretches in sympathy 
with them. Weare not considering now 
the narrow politics of a contemptible 
Governor, or the despicable apathy of a 
ridiculous Mayor, or the failure of any 
or all of the authorities to do their duty 
and preserve order at any cost; but the 
interest and the attitude of organized 
labor. Have the strikers in St. Louis 
formally or informally expressed disa‘)- 
proval of all violence and this brutal 
treatment of women? No. Has Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, President of the Fed- 
eration of Labor, during his recent visit 
to St. Louis, denounced these murderous 
assaults upon peaceful travelers, this 
stripping of clothes from the bodies of 
defenseless girls and mothers, this brutal 
beating and savage pursuit of them as, 
almost insane with shame and horror, 
they have sought refuge from these 
beasts in an American city? We have 
looked for some expression of his disap- 
proval, but found it not. On the con- 
trary, we notice his declaration that the 
power of the entire Federation shall be 
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exerted in support of this strike and of an 
accompanying boycott, because the com- 
pany has refused to dismiss the new men 
who have risked their lives on its cars, 
and to reinstate in their places the men 
who have been destroying its property, 
killing its guards, stripping the clothing 
from its women passengers and driving 
them in nakedness through the public 
streets. 

Nor has any organized body of work- 
ingmen in any other place, so far as we 
can ascertain, found it expedient to say 
that this is not the right way to conduct 
a strike. The silence of all of them, and 
the virtual approval of Mr. Gompers, are 
disheartening to many who have sought 
in other fields of effort to serve the in- 
terests of the workingman and defend 
his cause. It is more than dishearten- 
ing; it is exasperating. If this is to be 
the approved rule of conduct in great 
strikes, who shall say that Mr. Thomp- 
son, of Alabama, is not right in asserting 
that the influence of the unions is more 
to be dreaded than the armed hostility of 
all foreign Powers? . Come, organized 
workingmen of America, what do you 
say? You that have wives and daugh- 
ters, don’t you think you ought now to 
denounce with righteous indignation 
these crimes against decency and man- 
hood in St. Louis which the strikers there 
have not denounced, and for which some 
of them appear to be directly responsible ? 


ae 


The Discoveries of the Electric 
Furnace. 


Encuisa and American investiga- 
tors, like Siemens and Cowles, share 
with the French the honor of utilizing 
the electric furnace for profitable ends. 
But the French chemist, M. Moissan, 
deserves special honor for his labors, 
which are devoted almost entirely to the 
development of science by means of this 
most powerful instrument. It must be 
remembered that the heat of the electric 
furnace is greater than that obtained in 
any other way and rises to nearly. or 
quite 6,500 degrees F. The chemistry 
of the electric furnace is very simple in- 
deed, and in it nearly everything may be 
reduced to its elemental condition; or 
simple combinations may be made of a 
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metal and another element. It is the 
electric furnace that has allowed the de- 
velopment of the aluminum industry. 

The electric furnace is casting strange 
light upon geological problems. One of 
these, which has already attracted con- 
siderable attention, is the origin of the 
diamond. Carbon is one of the sub- 
stances which in the furnace pass di- 
rectly from a solid to a gaseous state, 
being sublimated. But if pressure be ap- 
plied it will take the liquid form before 
passing into the gaseous, and can then 
be crystallized into a solid; and this 
crystal will. be a diamond, the purity of 
which will depend upon the care with 
which the experiment is conducted and 
the suitable liquefaction and purity of 
the carbon. M. Moissan has produced 
perfect octahedral crystals of diamond, 
and also diamond in all the other forms 
in which it appears in nature. It is, 
therefore, easy to conclude that diamond 
is formed in the earth under conditions 
of great pressure combined with heat 
sufficient to liquefy carbon. We hardly 
need remind the reader that carborun- 
dum, an American product of the elec- 
tric furnace, bids fair to replace diamond 
for industrial purposes. 

Quite as interesting and _ perhaps 
more curious are the results of M. 
Moissan’s studies of the compounds of 
boron, silicon, and especially carbon with 
metals; for the electric furnace is not 
only an instrument of analysis but also 
of synthesis. The carburets of the 
metals obtained by the electric furnace 
are of two sorts, those which are stable 
in the presence of cold water, such as the 
carburets of chromium, molybdenum, 
tungsten and titanium, and those which 
are decomposed in cold water. The lat- 
ter are very numerous, such as the car- 
burets of potassium, sodium, aluminum, 
glucinum, calcium, etc. These appear 
to have great importance in producing 
geological phenomena. When _ these 
carburets are decomposed in cold water, 
the carbon takes up hydrogen, forming 
a hydrocarbon. ‘This is the case with 
the carburet of lime. The metal forms 
an oxid with the oxygen of the water 
while the hydrogen and carbon are found 
to unite and produce acetylene. Now 
acetylene is a new gas which is likely 
to come into great importance, and it is 
now produced immediately by the elec- 
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tric furnace for industrial purposes. 
Some other carburets, like manganese, 
in the presence of water, give out not 
only acetylene but other hydrocarbons ; 
and certain others, as the carburets of 
uranium and cerium, produce petroleum 
when decomposed by water. It would 
be too much to say that the great mass of 
petroleum in the earth flowing from 
wells has been produced in this way 
through the decomposition in the bowels 
of the earth of metallic carburets to 
which water has found access; but it is 
not at all improbable that in certain re- 
gions this has been the history of its pro- 
duction. No doubt a large part of it has 
come from the decomposition of organic 
substances, related very likely to the 
production of coal; but in other cases it 
may well have been produced directly 
from carburets. According to M. Mois- 
san it is probable that the carbon of the 
earth, such as forms the bulk of all or- 
ganic substances, was originally com- 
bined with metals under the form of 
carburets, as it still exists in that shape 
in the sun and stars at a very high tem- 
perature. Later, when the progressive 
cooling of the globe allowed the oxygen 
and hydrogen to be united as water, the 
action of this water on the metallic car- 
burets produced hydro carbons, and, fi- 
nally, by oxygenation, carbonic acid. It 
was only at this moment that vegetable 
life became possible, and, later, animal 
life. The hypothesis is a very rational 
one. It is the electric furnace which 
herein gives us the key to the chemical 
changes which took place in the success- 
ive stages which followed the original 
incandescence of cosmic matter. 


J 
Pato andthe’ A.’ B. Degree. 


Must we submit to it? Is it to be the 
general conclusion that one can go 
through college and take the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, without having studied 
a word of Latin or Greek during his 
whole course? 

The answer is already given, for this is 
true of Harvard or Cornell already, and 
other colleges are following their exam- 
ple. ‘There are those among our very 
best institutions which are giving up, or 
have given up, the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, which was provided for those 
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who entered without Greek, and perhaps 
withcut Latin, offering one or two mod- 
ern languages in place of them, and then 
took scientific or other studies in place of 
the old and honored classical languages 
and literatures. Now these institutions 
give the degree of Bachelor of Arts equal- 
Iv to classical and scientific students. 
Whether we like it or not, the change has 
coine to stay. 

Nor can one object to it, if the classical 
and scientific and literary courses are 
made parallel with the classical in breadth 
and in demand upon the powers of the 
student. One who has really done as 
much hard work as the classicist, but in 
a clifferent field, who has gained.as much, 
perhaps as valuable, tho a different kind 
cf aiscipline, has the right to what will be 
regarded as an equally valuable degree. 

We mnust remember the changes in edu- 
cation that have taken place in the last 
two or three centuries. In John Milton’s 
time Latin and Greek, especially Latin, 
were the chief medium through which 
knowledge was to be obtained. No one 
studied Latin for its own sake. In a fa- 
mous passage in the most suggestive tract 
on ¢ducation ever written Milton said: 

“Tho a linguist should pride himself to have 
all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, 
yet if he have not studied the solid things in 
them, as well as the words and lexicons, he 
were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned 


man, as any yeoman or tradesman competently 
wise in his mother dialect only.” 


This has been much forgotten in the edu- 
cation of this century. Latin and Greek 
have come to be studied, not for the good 
things written in these languages, for 
they could be had, much of them, and 
vastly more, in one’s own “ mother dia- 
lect.’ For two generations we have not 
stuciec agriculture or science or history 
cr political economy in Latin but in Eng- 
iish or German or French. But the col- 
leges have loyally held up their Latin and 
Greek, and have almost necessarily come 
to teach them not as media of learning: 
the listory or science taught through 
them, but for their own poor linguistic 
sake, which is not worth while. So we 
iiave degenerated into grammar and ac- 
senis and quantities and derivatives and 
rules of the subjunctive, and comparative 
grammar, all very good for specialists, 
but of no real value to other people. It is 
iike studying botany not to know plants 
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but their histology; or studying biology, 
not to know and recognize familiarly the 
birds and butterflies and their habits and 
ways, but to investigate the secrets of 
embryology. In this way the classical 
languages have lost their essential impor- 
tance in education, and to a great extent 
their primacy. It is ridiculous to say that 
a thoroughly trained scientist is not as 
well educated as a classicist. 

Yet the classical languages will never 
really lose their primacy. It is not simply 
because Latin and Greek so enter into the 
composition of all European languages 
that one must know them in order to 
make a new word or to apprehend fully 
the force of his own language, but still 
more because out of these fountains has 
come all our culture. It is history that 
will preserve their honor. All civilization, 
all art, all science, all. philosophy were 
first developed by the magical Greeks, 
and passed from them, through the Latin 
language and culture and rule, to all the 
rest of the world. This is something that 
can never be changed. ‘The primacy of 
Greek and Latin culture is thus immortal. 
One cannot understand the philosophy of 
history or the long drift of things who-is 
not imbued with Greek and Latin culture. 
It does not follow that every one has got 
to learn it thoroughly, but every one 
needs a smattering of the classic for even 
a scientific education. It is a good rule 
lately adopted in Amherst College, that 
while but one degree will be given to 
those who have passed through a full 
classical or scientific course, that course 
must begin with offering, on entrance, the 
Latin preparatory studies, even if Latin is 
not continued after entering college. The 
field of learning has so enormously en- 
larged since Milton’s day, and especially 
in the last fifty years, that one who de- 
votes two or three years to Greek and 
Latin must necessarily remain untaught 
in other equally important and more im- 
mediately practical studies. The one 
warning to be given to those in charge of 
our higher education is, that they make 
the conditions for entering college, and 
the requirements in college, actually as 
severe and stringent for those who pursue 
scientific or literary as for those who take 
the classical courses. Then the degree of 
A.B. will not be degraded by giving it to 
all graduates, 
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The: Denial’ of FreesSpeechs 


One of the tests of civilization is the 
amount of liberty of speech that is al- 
lowed to those who differ from the pre- 
vailing ideas. If one can criticise the 
popular habits and institutions only at 
the risk of violence, the civilization is, 
morally at least, of a low grade. 

We were aware that our own criti- 
cisms of the lynching habits prevailing 
in certain sections of this country do not 
please one section of the Southern peo- 
ple, altho they do greatly please another 
section; but it is a new experience to be 
informed that we should visit Augusta, 
Ga., at the risk of life. We told the 
story, two weeks ago, of a lynching in 
that city, and severely condemned those 
who took part in it. We have since re- 
ceived a letter from a man who claims 
to have seen the affray on the street-car 
and to have taken part in the lynching. 
Altho he simply signs the initials “ L. P. 
K.,” we judge that he really was one of 
the lynching party, and as such would 
go to the penitentiary if he had his de- 
serts. He thus assumes to correct and 
threaten us: 


If you will take the trouble to read the Au- 
gusta paper of Sunday last, you will get an 
account of a negro editor who thought he 
would get funny, and published a piece some- 
thing like yours. [This was the Rev. W. J. 
White, D.D., Editor of The Georgia Baptist, 
of Augusta, who copied in his paper a descrip- 
tion of the lynching from the Washington 
Bee.) A mob of two thousand people congre- 
gated, and were on the point of tarring and 
feathering the smart editor, but were pre- 
vented from doing so by the police. You 
therefore see that we Southerners are as anx- 
ious to keep the law as you Yankees. I do 
not doubt it in the least, that, if you were 
down here, you ‘would share the same fate, if 
not a good deal worse. 

Young Aleck Whitney [the white man shot 
by the negro Wilson] was a personal friend 
of mine. Wilson, the negro, that was killed, 
was not a “‘ young mechanic,” as you say, but 
was a street loafer, and was drunk at the time. 
Neither Wilson nor the other negro was with 
a “colored lady.” The following is a brief 
account as I saw it myself. Whitney and his 
friend Steiner got on the car. Wilson got in 
the seat just in front of them, and at the same 
time another negro got in the same seat with 
Whitney. There was no “ spreading out,” but 
there was already five people on the seat. 
The negro sat on Whitney’s lap. Whitney told 
him to move; he would not, and Whitney 
pushed him up. Wilson then mixed in and 
told him, ‘ it; sit there anyhow,” where- 
upon he sat back down, and Whitney shoved 
him up, Wilson drew a revolver and shot 
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Whitney through the eye, for no cause other 
than that he was drunk. The people jumped 
onto Wilson and unarmed him. The crowd 
did not “ kick and abuse him.”’ He was turned 
over to the authorities and taken to jail. 

Wilson was on the train for Atlanta and 
was secreted in the sleeper, but was recog- 
nized and taken from the train at Grovetown. 
I saw that myself. And here I will say that 
he was brutally treated, but none too less [sic]. 
In fact, the only troubles was that he could 
only be chopped up and killed once. I will 
also admit that the rope and part of his body 
was divided as souvenirs, and if you should 
like to own a piece of the rope, just make your 
wish known in your editorial column, and I 
shall be more than glad to send you a piece 
at once. [No, thank you.] 

And you Yankees are just as barbarous as you 
think we Southerners are. It was only about 
eighteen months ago that a woman was burnt 
at the stake in Massachusetts. [No such thing 
ever occurred in Massachusetts, even in witch 
times.] Yes, we burnt Sam Hose the first 
part of last year near Atlanta, and are not 
ashamed to tell it, but you have no record of 
our ever burning a woman. 

Wilson did not have on a uniform, for I saw 
him with my own eyes. 


We told the story of the killing of the 
white man Whitney and the lynching of 
the negro Wilson, as we had it from a 
most reputable informant. Some mi- 
nor points may have been inaccurate. 
We had not heard that Wilson was 
drunk, and it is not confirmed. Beyond 
question, Wilson, whether he thought 
that Whitney was about to draw a pistol 
or not, was guilty of a crime, and de- 
served the penalty of the law, not of the 
mob. But we will tell the story as we 
have it from the young man, a student of 
the Haines Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, who was the innocent cause of 
the trouble: 


On Sabbath evening, May 13th, after leaving 
the meeting of the Y. M. C. A., I stopped a 
street-car. I wore my full uniform, and was 
in company with a young lady. The car was 
well filled, except one seat, which was occupied 
by a colored woman and two white men. 
There seemed room enough.. The lady with 
me took the seat next to the colored woman, 
and I sat next to a white man. When I sat 
down the man said to me: “ There is no room 
here for you; don’t sit on me.” I made no 
reply. Pushing me, with a threat, he ordered 
me to get up and get off the car. I arose and 
pulled the line for the car to stop that I might 
get off. At this point Mr. William Wilson, 
whom I had not before recognized, sitting in 
front of me, turned and said, “Keep your 
seat; don’t get off the car.”’ One of the white 
men struck him. I jumped off the car and 
fell. I heard the pistol fired, but did not see 
the shooting. I saw Mr. Wilson arrested. I 
cannot tell you how much I regret the matter. 
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This statement is confirmed by the young 
woman who was with the student. 

But we pass from the details of the 
shooting, and we do not repeat the re- 
volting and indecent story of the lynch- 
ing, for a fresh offense, involving the de- 
nial of free speech, is reported by our in- 
formant, L. P. K. The principal negro 
Baptist paper of Georgia is published in 
Augusta. The editor, Dr. White, is a 
most mild mannered, silver-haired old 
gentleman, whom we have seen. He is 
as white as any man in Augusta, one of 
those men of whom they tell the story 
that he was a white baby waif adopted 
by a negro woman. In the issue of The 
Georgia Baptist following the murder of 
Whitney and the lynching of Wilson, he 
had a very considerate editorial; but 
somehow there appeared also a story of 
the affair copied from a Washington 
paper. He sent his paper with the edi- 
torial to some white people, but they saw 
the other article, which, we judge, was 
not wholly accurate. At any rate, when 
it was reported about, a mob came to his 
office to capture and perhaps kill Dr. 
White and wreck his establishment. He 
had learned of the trouble, and was away 
appealing to some white men of dis- 
tinction, and declaring that he was un- 
aware that the account was inserted, and 
greatly regretted it. They took him to 
the office of the chief of police, and there 
dictated a long and very humble apol- 
ogy,- which he signed and which we see 
printed in big type on the first page of 
his paper, in which he “repudiates and 
denounces” the “ disgraceful article”’ 
and “all the sentiments it contains.” The 
mob, on hearing it read, dispersed, hav- 
ing done but little damage. We under- 
stand what is meant by the warning to 
us. Weare sorry for Editor White that 
he lives in a latitude where liberty of 
speech is not allowed, and in a stage of 
civilization where mobs rule as_ they 
please. 

All this story is worth telling. The 
telling of it will help to make both kill- 
ing and lynching disreputable. What a 
horrible thing lynching is appears this 
very last week from the Biloxi, Miss., 
lynching. A negro had been guilty of 
a revolting crime; only one was con- 
cerned init. Two negroes were arrested 
on slight suspicion. A mob took them 
out and killed them both. One was cer- 
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tainly innocent, probably both, for it 1s 
now believed that the real criminal es- 
caped. It is no wonder that this last 
lynching begins to awaken the people to 
the ignorance and stupidity of Judge 
Lynch, if not to his criminality. 


& 
Alcohol and the British Army. 


Two generations ago the British sol- 
dier frequently fought on alcohol, as Cer- 
vera’s men undertook to do when they 
made their desperate dash from the har- 
bor of Santiago into the sweep of Ad- 
miral Sampson’s guns. It is a matter of 
record that many of the Spaniards were 
half mad with drink on that occasion; 
and in the futility of their fire only em- 
phasized the lesson that British fighting 
men have been teaching in theory for sev- 
eral years, and are now beginning to ap- 
ply to practical use. 

The old daily rum ration has been abol- 
ished, except in special cases; and, fur- 
thermore, voluntary total abstinence now 
prevails among an increasing number of 
the troops. In a recent address the Rt. 
Hon fT) Ritchie, MiP: "President of 
the British Board of Trade, said: 


“Tn our army there now exists a very large 
number who are not only teetotalers, and who 
belong to Temperance Societies, but who are 
themselves advocates and apostles of the prin- 
ciples in which we believe.”’ 

According to official reports nearly 
four thousand of the men who have gone 
to South Africa on active service are 
members of the Army Temperance Asso- 
ciation. Lord Roberts, in commenting 
on this report, added that he had been 
struck by the returns from India, which 
showed a remarkable difference between 
the convictions recorded in 1898 amongst 
abstainers* and non-abstainers. Among 
the former only 4.12 in 1,000 had been 
courtmartialed, while among the non- 
abstainers the figures were 36.8 in 1,000. 
In 1897 the figures were much the same. 
~The admissions into hospitals were also 
largely in excess in the case of non-ab- 
stainers. It appeared that during the 
Tirah war two thousand men went 
through the whole campaign without tak- 
ing a drop of alcohol. 


This new and significant tendency in 


the army appears to be the result not so 
much of any religious or moral enterprise 
as of a growing conviction that a free 
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use of alcohol interferes with the effi- 
ciency of the troops. An experienced 
war correspondent said recently: 

“ Of one thing I am sure—that the mortality 
from fever and other diseases during the At- 
bara campaign and the final Omdurman cam- 
paign would have been infinitely greater than 
it was if alcoholic liquors had been allowed 
as a beverage, or even as an occasional ration.” 
General Kitchener prohibited all drinks 
containing alcohol in the Sudan cam- 
paign, except the few that were pre- 
scribed by the medical officers; and after 
a little preliminary grumbling the men 
discovered for themselves that the Com- 
mander-in-Chiet was right when he 
emptied out into the desert a cargo of 
Scotch whisky that had been smuggled 
into Berber for sale to the troops. In 
the Ashanti war and the Kaffir war the 
good health of the troops was also 
ascribed to the suspension of the rum 
ration. 

All of this is in Paareedl contrast to the 
state of affairs described by Major 
Ulysses Macnamara, who wrote some 
fifty years ago: 

“Time was when every man belonging to a 
regiment would be found drunk or unfit for 
duty; when a battalion on the West Indies 
station would. be ordered an eight or ten mile 
march for the purpose of ‘ sweating the grog 
out of the men;’ when a pint of arrack, one 
of the fieriest and vilest of spirits, was issued 
as a daily ration to the troops in India; and 
when regiments would be confined to barracks 
the whole of Saturday, in order that the men 
might be sober for church parade on Sunday.” 

The whole question of Temperance Re- 
form in England is likely to become one 
of the leading political topics after the 
war is out of the way. Teetotalers, mod- 
erate Temperance workers,. statesmen 
and politicians all agree that England has 
too many drinking places; and after 
various attempts by the different sections ° 
of temperance opinion to achieve legisla- 
tion in accordance with their own par- 
ticular views, it seems to have been borne 
in upon most of them that the only way 
to get any immediate practical reform is 
to combine on some just and temperate 
means of reducing the number of public 
house licenses. 

The Central Temperance Legislation 
Board is now endeavoring to unite all 
sections for the purpose of securing leg- 
islation along the lines recommended by 
Lord Peel, Chairman of the Royal’ Com- 
mission on Licensing Laws, and sup- 
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ported by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and other distinguished citizens. Lord 
Peel’s plan provides for a gradual reduc- 
tion in the number of licensed saloons by 
enabling each local licensing board to de- 
cide upon the number of such houses that 
should be permitted in their district, and 
to weed out the most undesirable public 
houses by means of a seven years’ notice 
and a reasonable compensation for shut- 
ting them out of business. 

That the evil of alcoholic drinks in the 
army is also recognized, at last, in 
France, appears from General de Gal- 
lifet’s late order on May 4th forbidding 
the sale of brandy, liqueurs and similar 
“apéritifs ’ in military canteens, altho 
less intoxicating beverages, such as wine 
and beer, are not prohibited. 


& 


We trust that the President 
will give special attention to 
the condition and needs of Porto Rico. 
There are unpleasant impressions afloat, 
not that there is any dishonesty in the ad- 
ministration of affairs there, but that 
affairs are going badly for the people. 
We hear that there is more suffering and 
starvation than ever before in the history 
of the island. It is known that Governor 
Allen was not received with enthusiasm, 
but rather with apathy, and it is now 
hinted that he does not find his task an 
agreeable one, and that he may not re- 
main long. While the members of the 
Porto Rican Council have been appoint- 
ed, there has been no election yet for the 
Assembly, and cannot be, we suppose, for 
two months or more. There is a great 
deal of disappointment there, and it is 
said that some who can are leaving the is- 
land. If it be true that Governor Allen 
will not long hold the office, it is to be 
desired that his successor be a man of 
great energy and intelligence, who shall 
have the full confidence of the people. 


& 


Porto Rico 


It is a somewhat 
hazardous campaign 
which Bishop Mc- 
Faul, of Trenton, proposes to Catho- 
lics, that they combine the great mul- 
titude of Catholic societies, of which the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians is an ex- 
ample, into one great union, or trust, 
for the purpose of accomplishing the 


Bishop McFaul on 
Catholic Union 
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purposes, especially in politics, which 
Catholics have in view. He says that 
the influence of such a union “ should 
be felt in our State Legislatures, and 


in the National Congress, wherever 
bigots attempt the invasion of our 
rights.” He says that the twelve mil- 


lion Catholics have no influence in the 
country proportional to their numbers, 
that few Catholics can get an office; 
while the sects, he says, are so united 
that if a Legislature interferes with their 
smallest claim they besiege the legisla- 
tive halls and frighten the lawmakers 
into submission. It is time, says the 
Bishop, for Catholics to “rush to the 
front,’ and awake from their torpor. 
In just what directions this new activ- 
ity should be directed he does not dis- 
tinctly state, but we suppose there is no 
doubt what is meant. The one thing 
which the Catholic ecclesiastics have in 
mind is the American public school sys- 
tem—including the Indian schools. They 
are indignant that Congress should have 
decreed the end of appropriations for 
religious schools; they think it a great 
wrong to them. A greater wrong is the 
public schools in which no religion is 
taught, compelling them to support pa- 
rochial schools. Now we forewarn the 
Bishop that an attempt to bring religion 
into the public schools is foredoomed 
to failure. Protestants will fight it, and 
Catholics will not be united in its favor. 
Further, such a union, with its threat- 
ened crusade, would provoke a. most 
undesirable Protestant activity, such as 
we have seen too.much of in the mis- 
chievous work of the A. P. A. Will 
Catholics take up that society’s discred- 
ited work? Ask New York and Boston 


if Catholics are excluded from office. 


Jo 


.... The most influential man in South 
Africa is Sir Alfred Milner, Her Maj- 
esty’s High Commissioner in South Af- 
tica, who has for three years had civil 
control of that region and charge of all 
the preliminary conferences with the 
Transvaal. It is interesting to know 
what his idea is as to the conditions of 
peace after the British sovereignty is 
established. In reply to an address, late- 
ly signed by every minister, except one, 
of the Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Congre- 
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gational and Baptist churches of Cape 
Town and vicinity, he spoke of the duty 
of magnanimity toward those with whom 
they have been at war, and he said: 
“We can show it above all when this dire 
struggle is over by proving by our acts that 
they libeled us who said that we fought for 
gold or any material advantages; and that the 
rights and privileges which we have resolutely 
claimed for ourselves we are prepared freely 
to extend to others, even to those who have 
fought against us, whenever they are prepared 
loyally to accept them.” 
That is precisely what was the policy of 
the United States after the Civil War. 


...lhere is no more important in- 
ternational duty that is before our coun- 
try and especially before Congress than 
the passing of legislation which will 
bring under the control of United States 
courts the punishment of crimes against 
foreigners living in this country. The 
Italian Government is pressing for the 
punishment of the mob that murdered 
five Italians at Talulah in Louisiana last 
year. The President: has ‘done “every- 
thing he could to secure their punish- 
ment. The Grand Jury has met three 
times and failed to return any indictment 
against the lynchers. We can hardly 
expect the Italian Government to be will- 
ing to accept the plea that our Govern- 
ment cannot protect foreigners; and they 
ought not to accept it. It is very hu- 
miliating, and Congress simply has to 
make an appropriation for damages. But 
that is not enough. There should be 
punishment; and it is perfectly feasible 
for Congress to bring such crimes under 
United States courts. - 


..Admiral Dewey says he _ has 
learned a lesson—he has learned that the 
people do not make nominations, but the 
politicians. But that is not particularly 
clear as to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic nominations this year. The Dem- 
ocratic people wanted Mr. Bryan, and 
would hear of no one else; and the Re- 
publican people have been similarly 
united in Mr. McKinley, and have wait- 
ed for no politicians to direct them. The 
good Admiral was mistaken in imagin- 
ing that the people ever wanted him as 
their candidate; and we are glad that he 
sees his error and withdraws from the 
race. What we lose by the withdrawal 
is that promised platform which we were 
all curious to see. He has done well to 
forget about it. 
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....A provision in the will of the late 
Baron Adolphe de Rothschild, who left 
over five million dollars of public be- 
quests, deserves admiring attention. He 
left a sum of $8,000 a year to be divided 
among 40 poor working girls, and the 
interest of $100,000 to be applied to aid- 
ing needy teachers of religion, in both 
cases no distinction to be made on ac- 
count of religion, and he expressed the 
“hope that this example of tolerance and 
religious liberty will be imitated by my 
family.” The Jewish race has been 
taught the lesson of tolerance by what 
it has suffered. 


..It will be extremely difficult, we 
think, to substantiate Mr. Mels’s asser- 
tion, on another page, that “ with Great 
Britain rests the onus of the frequent 
recurrence of famines” in Indias/et 
it be observed that the “ expenditure for 
military and military works,” includes 
the building of railroads, one of the chief 
ways of. mitigating the horrors of fam- 
ine. The, expenditure of $17,000,000 
in 1897-1898 for the relief of the famine- 
stricken is larger than any other Govern- 
ment on earth ever spent before. We 
need further light about the asserted 
loss of a famine “fund of $100,000,000. 


....Lhe new reindeer industry in 
Alaska, introduced by the Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson, is again proving its value. A 
reindeer express is now announced to 
run between Cape Nome and Cape York, 
and once more a missionary, Mr. Lopp, 
who has had charge of one of the herds 
at Cape Prince of Wales, and who car- 
ried the provisions over the long perilous 
route by reindeer to the mhalers im- 
prisoned in the Arctic ice, is to intro- 
duce this new service. Thus Alaska an- 
swers to Africa, telling the value of mis- 
sions to civilization. 


....We go to press before the Repub- 
lican Convention does its work, too early 
to comment on candidates or platform, 
too late to say a word which we might 
hope would, as an expression of public 
opinion, affect the result. This only we 
need say, that the names of Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates presented assure a 
good nomination. Be it Long or Allison 
or Roosevelt or Dolliver, a worthy choice 
is to be made. We are not quite so cer- 
tain that the platform will be all that 
could be desired ; it seldom is. 
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The Week’s Record. 


THE market for securities was sub- 
jected last week to a variety of depress- 
ing influences, altho the legitimate ef- 
fect of some of the events or conditions 
in question should not be discourage- 


ment or any marked decline of selling’ 


prices. The continuing influence of the 
reaction in the iron industry, the re- 
ports concerning the growing wheat, the 
action of the Northern Pacific directors 
with respect to the dividend on the com- 
mon stock, and the news from China, 
when added to the restraining effect of 
an impending Presidential campaign, 
could not stimulate buying for a rise; 
and in a season when the market is more 
active, prices would have shown a larger 
reduction than is disclosed by the week’s 
record. But the action of the Northern 
Pacific Board should not alarm or de- 
press investors; it was proof of wise and 
conservative management, of a careful 
husbanding of resources which are 
known to be ample. On the other hand, 
the news from China does point to some 
reduction, for a time at least, of our ex- 
ports to that country; and if the civilized 
Powers shall be required to subdue the 
rebellion, the effect will be felt in all the 
markets of the world. Our own share in 
the work may be expensive. The ef- 
fect of the whole affair, however serious 
it may be, will not be disastrous upon 
our general foreign trade, the extraor- 
dinary recent growth of which is due to 
conditions which a combined attack of 
the Powers upon China could not per- 
manently change. ‘The official reported: 


abandonment of more than 5,000,000 


acres of the winter wheat area, and the 
low condition of the area remaining, 
with a quite unsatisfactory condition 


percentage in the spring wheat States, 


are very disappointing, it is true; but it 
should be recalled that the original win- 
ter wheat acreage was very large, and 
that, in spite of all these drawbacks, the 
official report on June Ist pointed to a 
total crop of about 619,000,000 bushels, 
against one of 567,000,000 indicated one 
year ago. If the crop should fall to 
547,000,000 (last year’s yield) there 
would be enough; and the prospect 
abroad points to at least a fair demand 


for our surplus. The reaction in the 
iron industry, while it tends to lower the 
market value of certain stocks by 
squeezing the water out of them, is real- 
ly a healthful. movement toward normal 
prices from conditions that were arti- 
ficial and dangerous. It must eventual- 
ly increase our exports of iron manu- 
factures. Railroad gross earnings for 
May show an increase of 10% per cent., 
and in the States south of the Potomac 
and west of Pennsylvania the volume of 
trade, which has been this year the larg- 
est ever known, is still maintained, al- 
tho in a Presidential year some reduc- 
tion could reasonably be expected. 


a 


.... Lhe quarterly report of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company for the 
quarter ending June 30th, 1900, shows a 


surplite: A prilizst. oan, Ofs7is 8 1... SS oaeee $8,298,224 26 
The net revenues of the quarter ending June 

3oth, instant, based upon nearly completed 

returns for April, partial returns for May 

and estimating the business for June, will 

be about 


re a a ee 


I,700,000 00 








$9,998,224 26 
From which appropriating for— ny 


Interest on bonds $225,000 00 
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$9,773,224 26 
It requires for a dividend of 114 per cent. on 





Capital stock issued; AbDOUt?. 13.41 .cccce ceed 1,216,996 25 
Deducting which, leaves a surplus, after 
payin mi vidende OLxer a, +o, oh nce Soe $8,556,228 or 


A dividend of one and one-quarter per 
cent. on the capital stock of the com- 
pany has been declared, payable on and 
after the 16th day of July next. 


....Dividends announced: 


Manhattan Railway Co. (quarterly), 1 per 
cent., payable July 2d. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co. (quarterly), 2% 
per cent., payable June 30th. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co. (extra), 2% per 
cent., payable June 3oth. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. (Preferred), 
22 per cent., semi-annnual, payable July 17th. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. (Common), 
1% per cent., payable July 17th. 

Otis Elevator Co., (quarterly), $1.50 per 
share, payable July 14th. 

Sorritt Trust Co., 5 per cent., payable July 
2d. 

Knickerbocker Trust Co., 34% per cent., pay- 
able July 2d. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 1% per . 
cent., payable July 2d, 
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INSURANCE. . 


THE House Committee to which 
was referred the Mutual Life’s me- 
morial made a report that summarized 
the company’s own statement of facts 
regarding its treatment at the hands of 
Prussia, concluding with a joint reso- 
lution requesting the Department of 
State “to take all steps which may be 


necessary and proper” to obtain a rev- 


ocation of the order of exclusion, now 
nearly five years old. The form of the 
resolution cannot be criticised, the sav- 
ing words being “and proper.” No 
Government could be asked to do more, 
and no one could well refuse to do as 
much, for the thing asked is only to 
make another attempt at remonstrance 
and explanation, on the polite assump- 
tion that the only trouble has been some 
little misunderstanding. It would be 
oversanguine to look for any good ef- 
fect, even had the resolution not failed 
to get through. 


.... Fire underwriters have troubles so 
many that we regret to have them bor- 
row any about calcium carbide. Generat- 
ing plants for house service do require 
discrimination and care, but the material 
itself, in the small quantities ordinarily 
put up, need not give anybody the slight- 
est uneasiness. Its desire for moisture, 
as we long ago explained, is so intense 
that the chief difficulty it presents is that 
of preventing it from gradual disintegra- 
tion; that process, however, makes gas 
too slowly to be noticeable. Keep the ma- 
terial sealed in tin, in the driest place 
available, near the ceiling rather than the 
floor, and then be concerned only lest it 
spoil. Like other inflammable gases, the 


product of its decomposition is offensive ° 


to the smell and is explosive when mixed 
with air, but acetylene gas gives warning 
by its odor except when decomposition is 
extremely slow. 


....It is curious (says the Monetary 
Times) that while anybody will admit 
that as men grow older their chances of 
dying become more near, people do not 
seem to consider this fact when a lot of 
them go into an insurance assessment 
agreement. Yes, very queer and cu- 
tious, if a state of mind and a piece of 
conduct can be called curious which 
seems devoid of the slightest trace of cu- 
riosity. Men want insurance because 
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they grow more likely to die as they grow 
older, so much more likely that they at 
last meet certainty—and for no other 
reason. Yet when a proposition for in- 
surance at, say, $10 annually is made, 
they do not inquire whether increasing 
mortality hazard must not necessarily 
cause increased cost. Apparently they 
turn their heads away from any forecast 
or any figuring about that. By their 
conduct, they do not want to know; they 
prefer and choose not to know. ‘The 
prospect offered is so delightfully agree- 
able that they fear (or seem to fear) that 
they will be undeceived if they look into 
the facts. It is the familiar ten-per-cent.- 
a-week investment (or looks so). The 
dream is lovely, and waking would be 
pain. 


....King Philip, it is said, fearing 
that he might become afflicted with pride 
and arrogance, hired a man to keep a re- 
minder-check on him by whispering to 
him, every morning and especially on 
State occasions, “ Philip, thou art mor- 
tal.” If it were possible to tell some 
other facts, every morning, in the pri- 
vate ear of every man in the land, we 
sometimes wonder whether certain de- 
lusive notions would cease to be persist- 
ent. For one of those, it seems to be 
quite unavailing to point out that a class 
of business corporations which can be 
organized, to any extent and on equal 
terms, under an open general law, is not 
and cannot be a “ monopoly,” or even a 
“trust,” since it lacks the characteris- 
tics of either. It seems also unavailing to 
point out that where combination cannot 
have any power to limit competition 
there is nothing menacing in combina- 
tion; or, again, unavailing to publish of- 
ficial figures which show that fire insur- 
ance is in a bad way. Still the notion 
persists that insurance companies are a 
monopoly, are constantly seeking to com- 
bine as such, and realize exorbitant prof- 
its. Even the word “ profits”’ seems to 
provoke restiveness when used in con- 
nection with insurance. The companies 
may pay and experience losses, may they 
not? Yes, cheerfully and abundantly— 
that is what they are for; but when they 
make any profits (as they wish now they 
were doing) apologies seem to be de- 
manded, 
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A.PLEA IN BEHALF OF PEAGS 


ADDRESSED TO CHRISTIAN PROFESSORS OF 


EVERY 


NAME 


Issued under Authority of the Vearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, for 
Fenna., New Jersey and Delaware, by a Meeting of its Representatives, 
held in Phila., 5th Mo., 11th, t900 


It is with love for our fellow-countrymen of every 
class, and in that brotherly freedom which is per- 
mitted and enjoined by the gospel, that we desire to 
call your attention to the responsibility which we all 
share in common, in shaping the present and prospec- 
tive relations between our beloved country and other 
nations. It has pleased the All-wise and beneficent 
Ruler of the universe to permit us to hold a territory 
of vast extent and almost limitless resources. The 
form of government under which we have grown and 
prospered is admirably adapted to meet the needs 
of a free, enlightened and virtuous people. This, 
when administered with an eye to their highest inter- 
ests, and the favor of the Most High, presents a sys- 
tem which other nations may well desire to make 
their own. Are we not, therefore, bound in all grati- 
tude to see to it that these rich blessings be not per: 
verted to purposes out of harmony with the Divine 
government ? 

Yet, as thoughtful observers of some of the events 
in which the United States has of late been a chief 
actor, we can scarcely fail to be impressed with their 
disastrous and far-reaching character. They, and the 
causes which have led up to them are so fresh in the 
memory of all that they need not be here recited. 
The fact, nevertheless, remains that war, with all its 
horrors, has engaged our country for a long period, 
and is still being persistently carried on in remote 
regions. 

While present conditions continue the danger in- 
ereases that in an outburst of popular feeling, such 
as carried us into a war with Spain and opened the 
way for another with the natives of the Philippines, 
we shall be swept entirely away from that safe posi- 
tion which hitherto the immense territory and the 
geographical outlines of the United States have made 
it easy to maintain. Our people may thus be plunged 
into the current which is ever threatening the peace 
of warlike nations bent upon self-aggrandizement. . 

Such considerations should be sufficient to bring 
home to each one of us questions like these: ‘‘ What 
is my attitude in this crisis, as a professed follower 
of the Prince of Peace?” ‘‘Is my influence decidedly 
felt in the community in which I live, in favor of 
some speedy, just and peaceful settlement of the diffi- 
cult problems that now confront the Federal authori- 
ties?”’ ‘Or, through apathy as regards the whole 
subject, or a careless acceptance of the sentiments 
prevailing around me, or from a secret fear of incur- 
ring the scorn or ridicule of others, am I shrinking 
from the plain duty to stand faithfully by my Divine 
Master, his teachings and his example?” 

We are familiar with the leading arguments where- 
by it is sought to justify, or even commend, war, as 


the most satisfactory, if not the only, method for set- 
tling international differences. That upon which 
much stress is laid by many professing Christians is 
the authority of the Old Testament Scriptures, where- 
in are recorded conflicts that evidently received the 
Divine approval, and indeed command. To this the 
consistent followers of Christ must reply that, with 
a change of dispensations, there was introduced a rule 
of conduct which,would substitute love for hatred, 
forgiveness for revenge, the returning of kindness for 
injuries—in short, “a new covenant” between God 
and man, which, as compared with the old, is surely 
“established upon better promises.’’ Those, therefore, 
who acknowledge the binding authority of the latter 
rejoice to realize that they are no longer “‘ under the 
law, but under grace;’’ that the coming of the 
Saviour, whose name they love to bear, was heralded 
by the angelic strain, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men.’’ This, to 
their view, expresses the whole scope of the gospes. 
They further remember the plain precepts contained 
in that memorable Sermon on the Mount, whereby the 
Master intended his disciples should order their daily 
lives and intercourse with their fellow-men. : 

All must admit that the spirit here inculeated is 
utterly repugnant to the strife, carnage, misery and 
destruction inseparable from every battlefield. In 
this connection, we may fitly recall our Lord’s gracious 
declaration concerning himself, ‘‘ The Son of Man Is 
not .come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them,” 
and again, his express condemnation of war—“ all 
they that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
Following closely their Saviour’s precepts and exam- 
ple, his apostles and their immediate converts could 
take no part in warfare, so that until near the middle 
of the second century of the Christian era scarcely a 
Christian soldier is upon record. When pressed into 
the Roman legions, these early disciples responded, “I 
am a Christiau, and therefore I cannot fight.’”’ Noth- 
ing was then left them but to suffer. 

The argument from expediency, although often 
urged, must occupy but a low place in influencing one 
whose standard of righteousness has been lifted above 
considerations of mere gain or selfish purposes when 
these plainly conflict with the higher rule received 
from Christ. Can that be expedient for him which 
cannot fail to beget in his own breast wrath, hatred, 
revenge and deadly strife? 

In order to reconcile a demand for personal military 
service with the repugnance which the Christian be- 
liever may well feel toward engaging in it, perhaps no 
more plausible or successful plea is urged than his 
paramount duty to the State. The love for one’s coun- 
try has very properly a strong place in the human 
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When the _ delegates 
to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention as- 
sembled in Philadelphia last week, the 
nomination of a candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent was the absorbing topic in the minds 
of all. The first place on the ticket had 
long been filled by common consent; 
there was no difference of opinion as to 
the renomination of the President. The 
nomination of Governor Roosevelt for 
the second place had been persistently 
discouraged by himself and his personal 
friends in the East, because he felt that 
he could serve both the people of New 
York and the interests of the party in the 
nation most effectively by being nomi- 
nated again for Governor in that State. 
Senator Platt, with whom he had main- 
tained relations of comity, but whom he 
had not permitted to control his action in 
office, preferred that he should be a 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency; and 
it was known that Senator Quay was 
ready to assist Platt with the votes of the 
Pennsylvania delegation. (In the cen- 
tral and western parts of the country 
there was a strong popular sentiment in 
favor of placing Roosevelt on the na- 
tional ticket) During the two days pre- 
ceding the Convention this sentiment in- 
creased in force, and not much attention 
was paid to other candidates. There was 
clearly a great majority for Roosevelt if 
he would accept. He was in an embar- 
rassing position, desiring, to remain in 
New York, knowing that(powerful East- 
ern influence was being exerted to re- 
move him from the State by placing him 
‘on the national ticket, knowing also that 
the demand for him from the West was 
sincere and strong) and unwilling to say 
that he would reject a nomination for 


Republican Party 
Nominations 
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so high an office, if offered by a large ma- 
jority. He appealed with earnestness 
and dignity to his admirers in the West, 
urging them to respect his wishes and 
judgment. But the movement for his 
nomination became more formidable 
from hour to hour. Mr. Hanna seemed 
to prefer some other man, but the evi- 
dence as to his real desire was conflict- 
ing. The New York delegation, of 
which the Governor was a member, re- 
sponded to his appeal by indorsing the 
nomination of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Woodruff, but no one believed that Mr. 
Woodruff would be accepted by the con- 
vention. At last, when repeated can- 
vasses had shown that at least three- 
fourths of the delegates wanted Roose- 
velt, the question was referred to Mr. 
Hanna, who expressed the opinion that 
the Governor should be nominated 
unanimously. Thus was this question 
settled before the roll was called in the 
convention for nominations and votes. 
The selection of Roosevelt was hailed 
with enthusiasm by those delegates who 
desired above all things to promote the 
success of the party, and with quiet sat- 
isfaction by certain machine politicians 
who had plotted to prevent him from be- 
ing again a candidate for Governor in 
New York. 


& 
Work of the The convention was held in 
; a grand hall, admirably fit- 
Convention 


ted for such uses. The brief 
session of the first day was introduced by 
an eloquent address from Senator Wol- 
cott, of Colorado, the temporary chair- 
man, who reviewed the record of the 
party’s achievements during Mr. McKin- 
ley’s term, contrasting with the prosperity 
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of the last two years the widespread de- 
pression which prevailed during the pre- 
ceding administration, and ascribing the 
change to Republican legislation. With 
respect to the questions growing out of 
the war with Spain, his remarks were 
generally in accord with those heretofore 
made by the President himself and by the 
supporters of his policy in Congress and 
elsewhere. On the following day there 
was another strong address, substantial- 
ly on the same lines, from the permanent 
chairman, Senator Lodge, who not only 
reviewed the history of recent years but 
also set forth the promises and intentions 
of the party with respect to its action in 
the coming Presidential term, and drew a 
dark picture of the changes that would 
take place if Mr. Bryan and his party 
should be successful. At this session the 
great audience welcomed most heartily 
the appearance of fifteen white-haired 
surviving delegates of the first Repub- 
lican National Convention, which was 
held 44 years ago. The Committee on 
Credentials reported in favor of seating 
the Addicks delegates from Delaware, 
and this decision, with others of less im- 
portance, was quickly ratified. The plat- 
form was reported and accepted. Mr. 
Quay offered an amendment to the rules, 
which would largely reduce the repre- 
sentation of the Southern States and in- 
crease that of the North, by granting one 
delegate for every -10,000 Republican 
votes cast. Action upon this was de- 
ferred, and on the following day the 
amendment was withdrawn. On the third 
day, the 2ist, the nominations were made, 
Senator Foraker presenting the name of 
the President in a vigorous speech. There 
was the customary scene of wild and un- 
controllable applause, Mr. Hanna lead- 
ing the delegates and the visitors by wav- 
ing a flag in one hand and a big plume in 
the other. ‘The roll was called and every 
one of the 930 delegates voted for Mr. 
McKinley. Roosevelt was named by Col. 
Lafe Young, of Lowa, who withdrew the 
candidacy of Congressman Dolliver. The 
speeches for the young Governor were 
not of the conventional type. Last and 
best of all was that of Senator Depew, 
who yielded to the prolonged demand of 
the vast audience and made a characteris- 
tic address, in which politics, humor and 
good stories were happily combined. For 
the Governor there were 929 votes out of 
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a possible 930, the one missing being his 
own. No candidate was ever more warm- 
ly congratulated. After a little routine 
work the convention adjourned, Roose- 
velt going to his home in Oyster Bay for 
a few days’ rest before his journey to 
Oklahoma, where he is to attend a re- 
union of the Rough Riders. 


ed 


The platform reported by 
Chairman Fairbanks, of 
the Committee on Resolutions, begins 
with references to recent prosperity re- 
garded as the fruit of Republican legisla- 
tion ; remarks that success in the war was 
a tribute to “the skill and foresight of 
Republican statesmanship ;”’ highly com- 
mends the President’s administration ; ex- 
presses confidence in the wisdom of the 
gold standard law; declares the party’s 
stedfast opposition to the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver, and renews its alle- 
giance to gold. The resolutions relating 
to the trusts, the volume of the currency, 
and the civil service are as follows: 


“We recognize the necessity and propriety 
of the honest co-operation of capital to meet 
new business conditions and especially to ex- 
tend our rapidly increasing foreign trade, but 
we condemn all conspiracies and combinations 
intended to restrict business, to create mon- 
opolies, to limit production or to control prices, 
and favor such legislation as will effectively 
restrain and prevent all such abuses, protect 
and promote competition and secure the rights 
of producers, laborers and all who are engaged 
in industry and commerce.” 

“ We recognize that interest rates are a po- 
tent factor in production and business activity, 
and for the purpose of further equalizing and 
of further lowering the rates of interest we 
favor such monetary legislation as will enable 
the varying needs of the season and of all sec- 
tions to be promptly met in order that trade 
may be evenly sustained, labor steadily em- 
ployed and commerce enlarged.” 

“We commend the policy of the Republican 
party in maintaining the efficiency of the civil 
service. The Administration has acted wisely 
in its effort to secure for public service in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands 
only those whose fitness has been determined 
by training and experience. We believe that 
employment in the public service in those terri- 
tories should be confined as far as practicable 
to their inhabitants.” 


Concerning the Philippines, it is said that 
after we had accepted “ the just responsi- 
bilities’ of our victories in the Spanish 
war it ‘‘ became the high duty of the Gov- 
ernment to maintain itS authority, put 
down armed insurrection, and confer the 
blessings of liberty and civilization upon 
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all the rescued peoples. The largest meas- 
ure of self-government,’ the platform 
continues, “‘ consistent with their welfare 
and our duties shall be secured to them by 
law.” Reciprocity and tariff protection 
are commended; the early admission of 
the three territories is favored, and there 
is a good word for liberal pensions, labor 
insurance, good roads and an isthmian 
canal. A promise is made that the war 
taxes shall be reduced. A resolution set- 
ting forth the party’s doctrine concerning 
the relation between the constitution and 
the islands was rejected in committee be- 
cause the question is pending in the Su- 
preme Court. 


we 
Peeeeere ner strikers: ‘abe ot. 
pleaeauerton: in Louis ask the people of 


aoe the city to place in 


office at the next election a Mayor and a 
Municipal Assembly pledged to repeal 
the street railway company’s franchises 
and to provide for the operation of the 
railways by the municipality. Altho there 
was much disorder and violence in the 
streets last week, Governor Stephens or- 
dered that the Sheriff’s posse be reduced 
to 500 men. There was published a state- 
ment from the Governor in which he de- 
nounced “ the Republican and unfriendly 
newspapers’ of the city as a “ flock of 
craven vultures, employed to blackmail, 
bulldoze and libel at so much a yard,” and 
predicted that as a result of their action 
the Democratic majority in the State 
would be greatly increased. He closed 
in the following words: 

“ All these wailings of the superannuated 
and paretic through the columns of a subsi- 
dized partisan press, which have been thrown 
wide open to them; all the threats of cowards 
and cranks, together with all the Republican 
newspapers on earth and demons in hell, can- 
not move me or cause me to do their bidding.” 


The Governor is annoyed by repeated ref- 
erence to the fact that he signed the bill 
for the consolidation of the St. Louis 
street railway companies, against the pro- 
tests of the city press, after it had been 
passed by a bare majority, altho he had 
been accustomed to denounce such com- 
binations and “ aggregations of wealth ”’ 
with much severity. At the end of last 
week the strike had been in progress for 
forty-six days; 14 persons had been killed 
and 160 wounded, and the company’s loss 
was estimated to have been $1,200,000, 
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During the week several cars were 


wrecked by dynamite, and the shameful 
attacks upon women passengers were re- 
peated. Young ruffians brought before 
the courts for these assaults were re- 
quired to pay small fines or were released 
without any punishment whatever, altho 
their guilt had been admitted. A saloon- 
keeper who had forcibly ejected. from his 
saloon a woman whom the rioters had 
beaten and were pursuing, was found 
cuilty of assault and battery and required 
to pay the heavy fine of one dollar. The 
strikers are carrying passengers in omni- 
buses in competition with the cars, and 
they hope to obtain help in the form of an 
assessment upon tle members of all the 
street railway unions in the country. Two 
employees of the company have been ar- 
rested upon suspicion that they have been 
exploding dynamite under cars, and one 
of them appears to be guilty. The Gov- 
ernor expressed the opinion on Saturday 
that the strike was nearly at an end. An 
attack upon the act for the consolidation 
of the railway lines will be made by the 
Attorney-General. In a strike of cigar- 
ette makers and laundry workers in Day- 
ton, O., the assaults of the St. Louis mob 
upon women have been imitated, the 
strikers stripping the clothes from girls 
who had been employed in their places. 


of 


An order will soon be issued 
for the election of members 
of the Assembly that will 
frame a Constitution for Cuba. The ap- 
portionment is to be on the basis of one 
member for every one thousand inhab- 
itants, and it is said that the Chief Justice, 
two of the insular Secretaries, the Civil 
Governors and the Rector of the Univer- 
sity in Havana will sit in the convention 
with the elected representatives. Reports 
from all parts of the island show that the 
recent elections were conducted every- 
where in the most peaceful and orderly 
manner, and that very few mistakes were 
made in the use of the Australian ballot. 
The National party, which was successful 
in Havana, now asks for all the minor 
offices and patronage of the municipality, 
and it is expected that the Municipal 
Council will be guided by this request. 
It is predicted that Rathbone, Director- 
General of the Postal Service, will be ar- 
rested because the inspectors have found 
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evidence tending to implicate him in the 
Neely frauds. Investigation shows that 
many Cubans have been receiving large 
salaries for merely nominal service as 
professors in the University of Havana. 
A legal board has been appointed to con- 
sider the question of the ownership of 
church property. In Porto Rico there 
have recently been several strikes. The 
‘longshoremen at Ponce demanded that 
their wages be doubled. For this reason 
one steamship left the harbor and unload- 
ed its cargo at San Juan. The movement 
for higher wages is said to have been 
caused by an agitator named Iglesias, 
whom the Americans released from pris- 
on, and who afterward attended a labor 
convention in New York. Returning to 
the island, he organized unions of ’long- 
shoremen, carpenters, bakers and brick- 
layers. The population of Porto Rico is 
shown by the official enumeration to be 
956,243. San Juan has 32,048 inhabit- 
ants, Ponce 27,952, Mayaguez 15,187, 
and Arecibo 8,008. Twenty-one per cent. 
of the population live in the cities. 


wf 
General MacArthur is- 


sued ‘on! June 21st a 
_ general proclamation of 


Amnesty in the 
Philippines 


“amnesty, with complete immunity for the 
past and absolute liberty of action for the fu- 
ture, to all persons who are now or at any 
time since February 4, 1899, have been in in- 
surrection against the United States in either 
a military or a civil capacity, and who shall 
within a period of ninety days from the date 
hereof formally renounce all connection with 
such insurrection and subscribe to a declara- 
tion acknowledging and accepting the sover- 
eignty and authority of the United States in 
and over the Philippine Islands. The privi- 
lege herewith published is extended to all con- 
cerned without any reservation whatever, ex- 
cepting that persons who have violated the 
laws of war during the period of active hos- 
tilities are not embraced within the scope of 
this amnesty.” 


All persons desiring to take advantage 
of these terms are requested to present 
themselves to the commanding officers of 
the American troops, who will receive 
them according to their rank, provide for 
their immediate needs and furnish such 
transportation as may be desired. Every 
facility will be given for conference with 
the Governor or the military commis- 
sioners. On the same day 200 Filipinos, 
representing the distinctly revolutionary 
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element, met in Manila to consider terms 
of peace. After several hours of con- 
ference the following seven conditions 
were unanimously adopted: (1), Am- 
nesty; (2), the return by the Americans 
to the Filipinos of confiscated property ; 
(3), employment for the revolutionary 
generals in the navy and militia when es- 
tablished ; (4), the application of the Fil- 
ipino revenues to succor needy Filipino 
soldiers; (5), a guaranty to the Filipinos 
of the exercise of personal rights ac- 
corded to Americans by their Constitu- 
tion; (6), establishment of civil govern- 
ments at Manila and in the provinces; 
(7), expulsion of the friars. The state- 
ment of this last condition was apparent- 
ly most enthusiastically received. The 
proposals were immediately submitted 
to General MacArthur, and were in the 
main accepted, altho with some slight 
changes. General MacArthur assured 
them that all personal rights under the 
United States Constitution, except trial 
by jury and the right to bear arms, would 
be guaranteed. With regard to the friars 
General MacArthur held that the settle- 
ment of that question rests with the Com- 
mission, headed by Judge Taft, and 
therefore he could not pass upon it. 
Among those in the meeting were Sefiors | 
Paterno, Buencamino and Flores, and 
Generals Pio del Pilar, Garcia and others, 
and they evidently believed that they 
could assure the acquiescence of Aguin- 
aldo. Some general disturbance still 
continues, and in an ambush at Min- 
danao 9g American soldiers were killed 
and 12 wounded. 
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The plan which has 
been carried out so ex- 
tensively in New York 
City, Philadelphia and some other places 
for ascertaining the attitude of the people 
toward Christianity has also been adopted 
in the city of Manchester, England. 
Various difficulties prevented absolutely 
complete returns, but about 13,000 visits 
were reported. Of that number 4,530 
houses were scheduled as attached to one 
or another branch of the Evangelical 
Free Churches, 3,830 to the Anglican 
Church, 880 to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and 190 to other sects; leaving 
thus 3,500 apparently with no religious 
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connection of any kind. It is, however, 
a significant fact that even from these a 
considerable number of the children are 
sent to some Sunday school. The differ- 
ent visitors, commenting in their reports 
upon the situation, affirm that this “ prac- 
tical heathenism”’ finds its root not in 
any hatred of the Christian Church, so 
noticeable among various classes on the 
Continent, but in absolute indifference. 
Only three avowed atheists were found 
in tlhe whole community. The great 
mass of those who refused to connect 
themselves with any religious organiza- 
tion did so not from hostility but from 
utter indifference. Manchester is looked 
upon as a fair sample, and the situation 
there as indicating the general situation 
elsewhere. 


4 
The editor of the Protes- 
Sg ed? tant, the official organ of 
Orthodoxy Ys s 


the Liberal Union, of Ger- 
many, has tried to test the rank and file 
of both the clergy and the laity of the 
Empire in reference to their position 
over against the teachings of modern 
theology. It will be remembered that 
Pastor Weingart, of Hanover, was de- 
posed from his office because in an Easter 
sermon he had virtually denied the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus. The protago- 
nists of liberalism insisted that this was 
in direct violation of the general, senti- 
ment of the Church, and for this reason 
they sent out question-sheets by the 
thousands addressed to both men and 
women throughout Germany, asking for 
their opinion on the controverted point. 
Instead of a deluge of documents in fa- 
vor of the Weingart position, which was 
evidently expected with confidence, only 
84 replies were received, and of these 
30 were outspoken in their expression of 
the old faith of the Church. In this 
manner only 54 answers were secured 
from all the liberal classes of the Em- 
pire, showing conclusively, as is also 
frankly acknowledged by the Protestant, 
that there is no deep seated opposition 
to orthodoxy in the land. A similar les- 
son is taught by the appointment of the 
orthodox Professor Koenig, of Rostock, 
to the liberal faculty of Bonn, against 
the protestof this body. Several hundreds 
of the pastors of the Rhine province have 
united in signing a paper addressed to 
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the new Cultus Minister of Prussia, 
thanking him for having called a man of 
Koenig’s decided position. In_ the 
Church at large the orthodox is the ag- 
gressive party, and the liberal constant- 
ly finds itself on the defensive. 


& 


The Propaganda in Rome 
has a unique means of in- 
tercommunication for the various na- 
tionalities composing the Church of 
Rome in a Latin journal, published now 
for one year, and called Vox Urbis, the 
Latin used being that curent in the cultus 
of the Church, and hence readily under- 
stood by its adherents. The periodical 
is not exclusively theological or religious, 
but even its literary contents, which are 
quite varied, are in the interests of the 
Church. The journal is handsomely il- 
lustrated, and as a specimen of modern 
newspaperdom is a creditable produc- 
tion. It is a semi-monthly, and is pub- 
lished by Aristides Leonori in Rome. Its 
contributors are chiefly Italian church- 
men, but French and others are also rep- 
resented in its pages. ‘The illustrations 
are good. 
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For some time 
negotiations 
have been go- 
ing on between the different branches of 
the Presbyterian Church in Australia 
looking toward a federation, and it was 
expected that by July, 1901, it would 
have passed the General Assemblies and 
presbyteries. It appears, however, that 
there is a difficulty, and it arises from 
the desire to safeguard the interests of 
the minorities. There is a general move- 
ment for a restatement of the creed. 
Should this be done it might be neces- 
sary to go to Parliament to get an act re- 
defining the ownership of church prop- 
erty. Any congregation then that ob- 
jected on conscientious grounds to the re- 
statement of the creed would be sched- 
uled out, and would retain their church 
property. Should it be practicable to 
change the creed without going to Par- 
liament, any objecting congregation 
might have to, go out without the prop- 
erty. It was therefore considered fair 
by some to put a clause into the basis 
of union stating that if one-fifth of the 
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congregations of the United Church ob- 


jected to the restatement of the creed 
they could retain their property and hold 
together as a Church on the basis of the 
old creed. ‘This clause was rejected by 
the churches of New South Wales and 
South Australia on the ground that it 
was an invitation to men not to accept 
any restatement of the creed the United 
Church might make. To this it was an- 
swered that another clause had been in- 
serted, authorizing the United Church to 
give objectors their property if they do 
not want to come in. To this reply was 
made that this put the whole matter at 
the mercy of the majority, and that there 
should be some way of legally protect- 
ing the rights of the minorities. The 
Federal Assembly meets this month, and 
will have the question brought before it 
as to whether they will omit the clause 
or insist upon it. If they omit the clause 
in deference to New South Wales and 
South Australia the matter must go 
down to the churches and presbyteries, 
which will require some time. 


& 


The Italian elections which 
took place on June 3rd and 
June toth have resulted in 
a distinct gain for good government, at 
least so far as the membership of Par- 
liament is concerned. The point at is- 
sue was the very existence of parlia- 
mentary institutions. The extremists 
and their allies of various classes had in- 
augurated a system of obstruction which 
made all government an impossibility. 
Had the presiding officer been a man of 
force of character the Government might 
have weathered the storm, but at the 
very moment of decision he wavered, 
and the result was that one of two courses 
became necessary ; there must either be a 
dissolution of Parliament or the resig- 
nation of the ministry. General Pelloux 
took the former course, and went before 
the people witha very clear statement. 
He showed them that the parliamentary 
institutions were liberal in themselves, 
and had been sanctioned by more than 
one vote of the people. For their con- 
tinuance, however, it was essential that 
the majority should rule, and _ the 
course which had been followed was 
simply destructive of any government at 
all, The result has amply justified his 
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action. According to the latest report 
the Government has 291 deputies, the en- 
tire opposition numbering only 200, in- 
cluding about 100 radicals. Signor Co- 
lombo failed of a re-election, and Signor 
Gallo was appointed to succeed him as 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. 
The obstructionists were not dismayed 
by their defeat, but announced that they 
would continue their policy. In reply 
a semi-official statement appeared to the 
effect that if such obstruction weré car- 
ried out Parliament would be adjourned 
and government would then be by royal 
decree. Parliament was opened on the 
16th, and the speech from the throne set 
forth the general situation, expressing 
gratitude for the support accorded to the 
Government by the people as manifest in 
the elections and calling attention to the 
great progress made by Italy during the 
second half of the century. The new 
Parliament, it was stated, intended to de- 
vote its attention to bettering the condi- 
tion of the working classes, the protec- 
tion of manufacturers, agriculturists 
and immigrants; the reduction of the 
tributary taxes, education and legal and 
administrative reforms. Then followed 
the usual course of opposition. The 
President sought in vain to secure ac- 


cord, and at last General Pelloux and the | 


whole cabinet resigned. Signor Sa- 
racco was called to form a coalition min- 


istry,,and after nearly a week’s effort 
succeeded. & 


So absorbed has _ been 
the interest in South 
Africa that a very se- 
rious situation in West Africa has re- 
ceived the very least attention. The Gold 
Coast crown colony on the shore of the 
Gulf of Guinea has always had an un- 
enviable reputation. Ashanti was formany 
years identified with every form of out- 
rage, and when in’ 1895-1896 a military 
expedition proceeded fromthe coast to 
Kumassi, the capital of the Ashanti king, 
and the whole territory was placed under 
British protection, there was a general 
feeling of relief. For some time every- 
thing went well. Of late, however, there 
have been indications of disturbance, and 
in April a considerable force of rebels 
appeared to the eastward of Kumassi. 
On April 25th they surrounded the city 
with an army of perhaps io0,000 and 
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made a determined attack. The Haussas, 
or West Africa troops in ‘the British 
army, were obliged to leave their canton- 
ment and concentrate around the fort. 
From that day to this they have been be- 
sieged by the Ashanti rebels, and as yet 
no effort at relief has succeeded. ‘There 
were at first in the fort 358 persons, in- 
clusive of 18 Europeans, six of them mis- 
sionaries, besides-450 troops. The Ash- 
antis were making every effort to gather 
in other troops, and to a considerable de- 
gree appeared to have been successful, 
so that advices from Akkra of the mid- 
dle of May ciaimed that the rebels num- 
bered fully 50,000, and that the insurrec- 
tion was spreading. A rumor was in cir- 
culation that Governor Hodgson had 
made an unsuccessful attempt at a sortie. 
Immediately a relief force was started, 
but as yet it has been unsuccessful in its 
attempts to reach the besieged garrison. 
The relief column had a severe fight 
with the rebels about half way to Ash- 
anti and suffered a serious check. The 
advance has also been hampered by 
heavy rains and difficulty of securing car- 
riers. A small body of about 700 men 
succeeded in reaching the capital from 
the north, but they found the situation 
there difficult in consequence of the lack 
of provisions, and the dispatches state 
that all troops and inhabitants are on 
very short rations. Ammunition is lack- 
ing, so that offensive measures are im- 
, possible. The general health appears to 
be good, but that is almost the only re- 
lief in the situation. Already the various 
coast towns are becoming alarmed for 
their own safety, and it looks very much 
as if England had another very serious 
difficulty on her hands. 
& 


No better proof could be 
furnished of the marvel- 
ous change that has come 
over the Dark Continent than the fact 
that an international conference assem- 
bled recently in London and signed a 
convention for the preservation of wild 
animals, birds and fish in Africa. There 
were represented Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Spain, Belgium, with the Congo 
Free State, France, Italy and Portugal. 
The convention agreed to has reference 
to a zone bounded on the north by the 
20th parallel of north latitude, which 
crosses the Red Sea near Suakin and the 
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western coast just south of Cape Blanco; 
the eastern border is the Red Sea and In- 
dian Ocean, the western the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the southern a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Zambesi on the 
east to German Southwest Africa on the 
west. It includes thus British Central 
Africa and a portion of East Africa, Ger- 
man East Africa, the Congo Free State. 
the French Congo, the whole of the Niger 
Basin and the Nile south of Wady Halfa. 
Within this territory the hunting and de- 
struction of certain rare animals is to be 
prohibited by law. The young of other 
animals, dangerous carnivora, as well as 
females accompanied by their young, are 
to be protected. As it is impossible to 
prohibit the hunting of elephants, a meth- 
od adopted is to order the confiscation of 
all tusks below the weight of five kilo- 
erams. ‘There are also heavy export du- 
ties on the hides and skins of many ani- 
mals, and there is a restriction of the use 
of nets and pitfalls; close seasons are also 
established, with a view to facilitate the 
rearing of young. It is hoped in this way 
to retain a considerable portion of the 
types of animal life, some of which reach 
the highest expression of power and 
grace. Already practically the giraffe, 
the zebra, the quagga and some of the 
inost beautiful of the smaller antelopes 
have entirely disappeared from regions 
where they were quite common. thirty 
years ago, and, unless some movement of 
this kind is made efficient, the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the lion, the giraffe and 
the nobler forms of antelope will disap- 
pear as completely as the dodo. The 
most difficult element in the discussion 
was the arrangement for carrying into 
effect these agreements. Authority in 
the greater part of the zone described is 
of a very uncertain type, and it was rec- 
ognized to be not at all an easy thing to 
make such rules effective. Still it was 
looked upon on every side as a great ad- 
vance that. an effort has been made in 
this direction, and local governors have 
been instructed and will be instructed to 
do their best to secure the end in view. 


Jw 


The most important news 
that comes from South Af- 
rica relates to the conjunc- 
tion of General Roberts and General Bul- 
ler’s forces in the Orange River Colony. 
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Apparently they have succeeded in sep- 
arating the Southern army, in itself not 
very large or important, from the North- 
ern forces, and have thus made the com= 
plete control of the Colony a matter of 
short time and comparatively easy accom- 
plishment. From the Transvaal itself 
there is no special news. The Boer com- 
mandos are retiring on Middleburg, fol- 
lowed by the British cavalry and artillery. 
They are destroying the bridges and 
burning the fields behind them, leaving 
the country barren. General Botha, in 
command at Machadodorp, beyond Mid- 
dleburg, received an offer from Lord 
Roberts for an armistice for the consider- 
ation of surrender. He, however, de- 
clined and hostilities were renewed. Ac- 
cording to the reports the Boers have an 
abundance of arms and ammunition, with 
dynamite and oxen, and are prepared to 
make a long stand in the Lydenburg re- 
gion. President Steyn has issued a proc- 
lamation claiming that the Free State is 
still free and independent, and that the 
fact that the army is yet in the field nulli- 
hes Lord Roberts’s proclamation of an- 
nexation. Large numbers of arms are 
being brought in, but that does not appear 
to lessen the general force of the Boer 
army. ‘The situation in Cape Colony has 
not changed materially. The new Cab- 
inet has been officially announced under 
the premiership of Sir Gordon Sprigg. 


vs 
The War in /He Situation in China has 
China developed into actual war.: 


. Early in the week. the for- 
eign ships of war, anchored off Taku, 
found that mines had been placed in the 
channel, rendering approach there dan- 
gerous, and that the garrisons were being 
heavily reinforced. Word was sent im- 
mediately that the troops must be with- 
drawn and the prompt reply was a bom- 
bardment by the forts of the ships. To 
this the response was quick and effective. 
The forts were silenced and occupied by 
the troops. This was followed by an at- 
tack, apparently by a large force of Chi- 
nese regulars, upon the foreign settle- 
ment at Tien-Tsin. So far as can be 
learned a considerable portion of the set- 
tlement has already been destroyed and a 
number of lives, stated to be not less than 
160, have been lost. Messages have come 
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calling for prompt relief, and every effort 
is being made to send troops. They are, 
however, opposed by strong Chinese 
forces, and there is considerable fear lest 
they be too late. Some of the missionaries 
succeeded in escaping to Chefu, and 
joined in the urgent appeal for reinforce- 
ments. From Peking no reliable word 
has come for over two weeks. Accord- 
ing to reports through Chinese sources 
the legations are unharmed, but the am- | 
bassadors are demanding their passports 
and protection to the coast. From Ad- 
miral Seymour’s relieving force, number- 
ing about 2,000 men, there is no news 
whatever and whether they have reached 
Peking or not is unknown. The insur- 
rectionary movement is spreading very 
rapidly over the entire empire, and ac- 
cording to reports the membership of the 
society is over 3,000,000. This probably 
includes affiliated societies. All of the 
Governments are taking active measures. 
The United States Government has or- 
dered all available ships from the Philip- 
pines, and Admiral Remey has been or- 
dered from Manila to Taku to take gen- 
eral command. Troops on the way to 
Manila have been stopped in Japan and 
ordered to Taku, and General MacAr- 
thur has been requested to state how 
many men can possibly be spared from 
the forces in the Philippines. In the re- 
lief of Tien-Tsin all the different Gov- 
ernments are represented, altho there is 
as yet no very definite statement as to the 
proportion to be observed in the forces. - 
There appears to be a general belief that 
Japan will be allowed a leading share in 
the advance. The Viceroy of Shantung 
has given positive assurances that he is 
able to protect all foreigners in his prov- 
ince, and other Viceroys along the coast 
have made similar promises. There 
were reports that L‘ Hung Chang had 
been ordered from Canton to Peking to 
meet the situation, also that he had as- 
sured the foreigners that if they would 
stop sending troops to Tien-Tsin he 
would guarantee the protection of the 
foreigners. He remains, however, in 
Canton. These assurances are regarded 
with considerable suspicion as the proof 
is overwhelming that the whole insur- 
rectionary movement has had the cordial 
support of the Chinese Government from 
the beginning. 


The Situation of the 


Missionaries in China. 


By Prof. Isaac Taylor Headland, 


OF PEKING UNIVERSITY. 
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HE four places in greatest danger 
at the present crisis in China 
are perhaps Peking, Tuien-Tsin, 

Pao Ting-fu and Tsunhua, the center of 
it all being Peking. In Peking there are 
altogether about three hundred foreign- 
ers in the American, British, Russian, 


French, German, Italian, Austrian, 
Netherlands, Belgian, Spanish and Jap- 
anese legations. All these legations 


are located in the southeastern part of 
the Tartar city, and with the exception 
of the British and Austrian are on Lega- 
tion Street. From the Italian, on the 
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east end of Legation Street, to the Neth- 
‘erlands, on the west, is not more than 
half a mile, and in this same space are 
the two foreign stores and the hotels. 

Each of these legations, stores and ho- 
tels is surrounded by a brick wall from 
one and a half to two feet thick, and 
from ten to fifteen feet high, of sufficient 
strength to resist the force of an ordi- 
nary mob and to make the inmates feel 
reasonably safe under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances. ‘The houses in some of the 
legations have two stories, thus giving 
the inmates a command of the street, and 
with a machine gun or a number of rifles 
in the second story they could scatter a 
mob in a short time. 

The houses are all built of brick with 
tile or corrugated iron roofs, and are 


practically fire proof so far as setting fire 
to them from the outside is concerned. 
Moreover, they are not very close to- 
gether, and in case one of them were to 
catch fire, unless the wind were strong 
in the direction of another it would prob- 
ably not burn, because of the character 
of roof and wall. 

In these legations, if the reports are 
true, and we have no reason to doubt 
them, they have had an international 
guard of 300 brave soldiers from the dif- 
ferent war ships. In addition to this, 
the British Legation has a large amount 
of ammunition and arms, and it is to be 
presumed that some of the other lega- 
tions, German, French and Russian at 
least, are also well provided for. The 
Russians always have a supply of Cos- 
sacks, and the French and German have 
soldiers, and are probably well supplied 
with rifles and cartridges. During the 
Chinese-Japanese war we were in Pe- 
king all the year, and in the American 
Legation we had a good supply of ma- 
rines, and a machine gun was pointed 
directly at the gate, so that if a mob 
were able to force the gate this machine 
gun would mow them down before they 
could get to the houses. 

The missions are neither so well pro- 
vided for nor so well located. The two 
compounds of the Presbyterian Church 
are at the extreme north of the city (a 
compound being three or more houses 
surrounded by a wall, and thus all in one 
court), and are four miles from the lega- 
tions. In Second Street Presbyterian 
compound were the Rev. C. H. Fenn and 
wife with two children, Dr. John Inglis 
and wife with one child and Rev. J. L. 
Whiting, together with a school of some 
thirty students. In Duck Alley compound 
were Rev. John Wherry, Rev. and Mrs. 
Killey, Miss Grace Newton, Miss Bessie 
McCoy, Dr. Eliza Leonard and Miss Ja- 
net Mclkillikan, with a girls’ school of 
about thirty pupils. 

South of these on the east side of the 
citv, and about two miles from Legation 
Street, is the American Board Mission, 
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in which are Dr. W. S. Ament, Rev. and 
Mrs. Chas. Ewing with two children, 
Miss Ada Haven, Miss Nellie N. Rus- 
sell, Miss Elizabeth Sheffield and Mrs. 
Mateer, with a girls’ school of about 
forty pupils, and adjoining this com- 
pound is the home of Rev. J. M. Aller- 
dyce and F. H. James, teachers in the 
Imperial Peking University. 

South of this, and about one mile from 
Legation Street, is the London Mission, 
in which are Miss Smith, Miss Moreton, 
Rev. Howard Smith, wife and child, 
together with one of the professors of 
the Imperial University, with his wife 
and. three or four children. On the west 
side of the city, and three miles from 
Legation Street, is the West London 
Mission, in which are six foreigners, a 
boys’, school of about thirty pupils, as 
there is a girls’ school in the East Lon- 
don Mission. 

Another mission on the west side of 
the city, two miles from Legation Street, 
is the English Church Mission, in which 
are Bishop and Mrs. Scott and five or six 
single gentlemen and ladies, with both 
boys’ and girls’ school. It was to this 
mission that Messrs. Brooks, Norman 
and Robinson belonged. Still another 
mission on the west side is the Christian 
Alliance, in which there are five single 
ladies; it is one mile from Legation 
Street. 

The Methodist Mission is at the east 
end of Legation Street, about a half mile 
from the nearest legation. In it there 
are five residences, one of which is a 
double house, the Peking University, 
with 150 students, and the Girls’ High 
School, with 150 girls, Rev. and Mrs., 
Gamewell, Rev. Geo. R. Davis, Rev. H. 
E. King, wife and three children; Dr. G. 
D. N. Lowry, wife and three children; 
Edward K. Lowry, former secretary of 
the United States Legation, and wife; 
Miss Alice Terrill, Mrs. Charlotte M. 
Jewell, Dr. Anna D. Gloss, Miss Ger- 
trude Gillman and Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
Walker and daughter. 

It is in this mission that the mem- 
bers of the various missions are gathered, 
just as they were during the Chinese- 
Japanese war. They gather in this mis- 
sion for the simple reason that it is 
nearer than any other to the legations. 
As a matter of fact, it has more house- 
room and-is equally easy to defend, but 
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the principal advantage is its proximity 
to the legations and customs residences, 
and in case a mob should begin to gather 
a courier could be sent to the legations 
and in a half-hour a mounted guard 
could be there to help in scattering the 
mob. 

As a matter of fact, a Chinese mob, 
unless it is armed with rifles, is not a 
formidable antagonist, and a few horse- 
men with good whips, galloping in 
among them, have been known to scatter 
such a mob, as President Angell, of 
Michigan University, can testify. 

That the legations have been burned 
or the German Minister murdered we 
did not credit for a moment. The Chi- 


nese Government knows too well the 


danger to the dynasty just as soon 


as it is unable to preserve order 
in the capital. Nearly the same 
conditions, in®* so far as the mis—= 


sionaries being gathered in one com- 
pound, existed five years ago, yet there 
was not a single day when we did not go 
out~on the street at will, and I never 
missed a Sunday going to the southern 
city chapel, where I was pastor of a Chi- 
nese chapel, or a Sunday eve at our Eng- 
lish service at the Congregational Mis- 
sion chapel. Therefore, altho we felt 
anxious we could not but feel that the re- 
ports were basely, wantonly and mali- 
ciously exaggerated by the scandal-mon- 
gers of Tien-Tsin and Shanghai, upon 
the miserable mouths of whom a muzzle 
should be put for the benefit of the Chi- 
nese Government and people, and for the 
benefit of the friends of missionaries and 
others resident in- Europe and America. 


The reports which now come from Pao 


Ting-fu that the missionaries are all safe, 
after the sensational reports which came 
a few weeks ago, justify us in hoping 
that the condition in both Peking and 
Tien-Tsin, while it cannot but be very 
critical—it always is in time of a mob, 
whether in St.-Louis or in China—has 
been greatly exaggerated and is not 
nearly so bad as we have feared. That 
little or no burning of foreign property 


has been done we cannot but believe ; that. 


no lives have been lost we sincerely hope. 

There are two missions at Pao Ting- 
fu, one of the Presbyterian Church, in 
which there are three or four families 
with several children, and three or four 
single ladies and gentlemen. The other 
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is the Congregational Mission, in which 
are three families, two only on the field. 
Both of these missions are outside of the 
city, are well protected by walls, have had 
experience again and again with the Chi- 
nese soldiers, and are adepts in the man- 
ipulation of a Chinese would-be mob. 
The officials have always been their 
friends, ready to protect them and to be- 
friend them in every way, and the fact 
that they remained at their posts all the 
time is sufficient evidence that they had 
confidence in the officials, in God, and in 
their cause. 

Tien-Tsin is different from ‘either 
Peking or Pao Ting-fu. The Chinese 
have a saying that “ Ten oily-mouthed 
Pekingese can’t outtalk one lippy Tien- 
Tsinese.”” They area boisterous, inflam- 
mable} gossippy people with a very large 
hoodlum element, which is ready to fol- 
low any leader anywhere there is a 
chance of booty and not too much dan- 
ger. They are constantly circulating re- 
ports as to when they are going to mur- 
der all the foreigners, until little credence 
is put in their threats. The foreigners, 
however, for the most part live in the for- 
eign concessions, are well provided with 
arms and ammunition, have a large com- 
pany of volunteers, a good police force, 
and in addition to this, they have a large 
number of soldiers from the various war 
ships, if we may credit reports, and, I 
think we can. The missions, London, 
American Board and Methodist, are all 
near the bounds of the concessions, and 
would be easily protected from mobs; 
and we do not feel inclined to credit re- 
ports that much burning’ has been done. 
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We have already had telegrams from 
Tien-Tsin to the effect that all the mem- 
bers of our mission at Tsunhua have ar- 
rived safely at Tien-Tsin.. One or two 
families from Peking had already gone 
to Tsunhua to spend the summer, accord- 
ing to letters I have from Peking. But 
they probably returned either to Tien- 
Tsin or Peking, and are all safe. 

It is probable that the Boxer move- 
ment in Shantung has lost more or less 
of its force, as we hear so little from it in 
that section. This, however, is not cer- 
tain. They have been troublesome to the 
London Mission in the southern part of 
Chih li, as well as to the Congregational- 
ists in Pa’ng Chuang, and the Presbyte- 
rians in Chi Nan-fu. But it has thus far 
appeared that it is not their intention to 
kill, but to drive out the foreigners. This 
is an indication of their ignorance of the 
power of foreign governments on the one 
hand and of inordinate conceit of their 
own power on the other. 

The present, of course, is a time of 
anxiety, because of the friends in China. 
Let us not forget in our constant prayers 
for them that the faithful native Chris- 
tians are in far greater danger than they. 
The Boxers may massacre without fear 
of punishment those who have given up 
all for Christ. Remember, therefore, the 
timid boys and girls of the various 
schools, who have been unable to return 
home on account of this Boxer move- 
ment, and who are trembling, perhaps, 
for the safety of parents and friends in 
the disturbed regions, while these parents 
and friends may have suffered severely 
at the hands of the mob. 


Dawn. 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin. 


HEN the dawn-star whitens 
In the flushing east, | 
When the young birds’ clamor 
Suddenly has ceased, 
When the breeze is breathless 
On the upland way,— 
In that one tense moment, 
Silence—tremor—Day. 


Life’s pale stars are slipping 
From the hand of night; 
Heavenly hills in shadow 
Catch the growing light. 
Love and Faith that, faltering, 
Through the gloom have trod 
Know in Death’s dawn-moment 
Silence—rapture—God ! 
PawtuckeET, R. I, 


The Boxers: and Other Chinese Secret Societies, 
By Margherita Arlina Hamm, 


AuTuHoR oF ‘ CHINESE LEGENDS,” ETc. 


CHINESE riot belongs to the same 
class of social phenomena as a 
South or Central American revo- 
lution. The chief difference is that it 
is usually carried on against a local offi- 
cial or administration, and very rarely 
against a higher authority. Riots 
against provincial governments occur 
about once in twenty-five years, while a 
widely extended riot directed against the 
central government does not take place 
more than once in a century. 

From time immemorial the Middle 
Kingdom has been a hotbed of secret 
societies of a political character. Osten- 
sibly these organizations are based upon 
fraternity, civic spirit, benevolence, piety 
or religion. Actually they are of a po- 
litical or industrio-political character. 
It is difficult to get full particulars of 
either the organizations, the movements 
or riots in which they have been en- 
gaged from the Chinese records or official 
histories. The time honored policy of 
the empire is to suppress all reference to 
persons or events which cast discredit 
upon authority. It is easy, however, to 
get an inkling of the subject from the 
laws or edicts prohibiting specific organ- 
izations. 

If the law be short and sweet the so- 
ciety is small and weak. If the law is 
long and carefully drawn the society is 
large and widely ramified. Ifthe law be 
a proclamation of an inordinate length 
abounding with penalties and instruc- 
tions to magistrates then the ‘society is so 
powerful as to be a menace or to be so re- 
garded by the Kiun- Ki-Chu or Council 
of State. 

Employing this method of determina- 
tion, it is not a difficult task to see what 
revolutionary societies or movements 
have given alarm to the authorities at 
Peking. 

It must be remembered that China is 
not uniform in its population, language 
and customs. The Chinese form one 
vast body, and the Manchus, who con- 
stitute the ruling classes, are different in 
every respect. Two centuries and a half 
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have not yet brought about a coalescence 
of the two nationalities. In his heart the 
Chinaman proper detests the Manchu, 
and regards him as a usurper and tyrant. 
The expression Fan Kwi, or foreign 
devil, is applied by the conquered race 
much more frequently to the Manchu ° 
than to the European. In fact, its appli- 
cation to the latter enables patriotic 
Chinamen to express revolutionary sen- 
timents with comparative impunity. 
After the Manchurian conquest the 
conquered population formed by de- 
grees a great secret society, looking for- 
ward to the expulsion of their conquerers 
and the reinstatement of the Mings upon 
the Imperial throne. With characteris- — 
tic cunning the leaders of the movement 


disguised their organization as a religious 


body, and gave it the title of Wan-Kiang, 
or the Incense-Burners, the burning of 
incense at that time as to-day being a 
religious ceremony of universal use. 
The Wan-Kiang organized and con- 
ducted so many riots in the last century 
that it was finally prohibited by law. 

The first edict proving ineffective, sub- 
sequent and severer ones were passed un- . 
der which many ‘terrible prosecutions 
were conducted by the magistrates. The 
result was that the Wan-Kiang vanished. 
Its five grand lodges disappeared, and its 
very name passed away before the end 
of the century. But there suddenly 
sprang up a new organization, known as 
the Pih-Lien-Kiao, or Water Lily So- 
ciety. Like its predecessor it had five 
grand lodges, and a ritual so closely re- 
sembling that of the first that many who 
know the Chinese character feel justified 
in calling it the same body under another 
name. This society ran into the present 
century, and was likewise prohibited by 
the Council of State. Similar prosecu- 
tions were conducted by the magistrates 
until one fine day the Water Lilies van- 
ished. 

Around 1820-1821 a new society or- 
ganized exactly as the Water Lily ap- 
peared in,the Empire. This was the — 
famous Triad Society, known in the. 
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northern provinces as the Tien-Ti Hwui, 
in the Middle Provinces as San-Hoh- 
Hwui, and in the Southern Provinces as 
Sam-Hop Wui. This is the powerful 
body whose members, under the name of 
the Hung League, were the chief actors 
in the terrible Taiping rebellion, which 
raged from 1850-1851 to 1865, a rebel- 
lion in which anywhere from twenty to 
thirty millions of human beings were 
caused to perish. The crushing of the 
rebellion and the terrible punishment 
meted out to the rebel survivors kept the 
, Triad for a long time in the background. 
’ Not until the seventies did it make any 
appreciable appearance, and even then it 
was under many other names besides the 
one notorious in the ears of the magis- 
trates. In Fuhkien, a rebellious prov- 
ince, it took the name of Ghee-Hin; in 
northern Kwang Tung of Ghi-Hing; in 
southern Kwang Tung, in Hunan, Hupeh 
and Honan of Ko-Lo-Wui or Ko-Lao- 
Hwui. 

In the eighties it began to instigate 
riots in China, and incidentally to use 
Hong Kong as a base of supplies. The 
Peking authorities complained to the 
British Minister, and the result was the 
passage of statutes compelling the regis- 
tration of all Chinese secret societies in 
the Far Eastern colonies of Great Brit- 
ain, and finally the prohibition of the 
Triad. 

As might be expected, the prohibition 
had merely a nominal effect. In 1888, 
just prior to the prohibition, the number 
of members of Chinese secret societies, 
including those of the Triad, in Hong 
Kong, Singapore and Penang was about 
equal to the male Chinese population of 
those three cities, while in 1893, with no 
Triad society appearing upon the regis- 
ters, the registration had kept pace with 
the population, which was thirty per cent. 
larger than it had been six years before. 
Between 1891 and the breaking out of 
the Chinese-Japanese war the Ko-Lo- 
Wui instigated many riots, more espe- 
cially in the central and southern prov- 
inces. A careful examination of their 
work showed that they were organized 
the same as the Triads and the Water 
Lilies, the only difference being in the 
nomenclature. Thus the Triad had five 
Grand Lodges—viz., Kwang Tung and 
Kwang Si, Fuhkien, Hupeh and Hunan, 
Yunnan and Sz’chuen, and Cheh Kiang, 
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Kiang Suand Kiang Si. The five Grand 
Lodges covered, therefore, ten of the more 
important provinces of the Empire. The 
Ko-Lo-Wui had, and is said to have, five 
Grand Lodges—viz., Kwang Si and 
Kwang Tung, Hunan and _ Hupeh, 
Sz’chuen and Yunnan, Kiang Su, Kiang 
Si and Cheh Kiang, and Anhui and Ho- 
nan, or eleven provinces. The differ- 
ences are very significant to any one fa- 
miliar to Chinese political life. The ap- 
pearance of Anhui and Honan means 
that the districts controlled by the so- 
called literati have joined forces with 
the older revolutionaries, while the elision 
of Fuhkien simply means that it has 
joined the Grand Lodge of Kwang Si 
and Kwang Tung. 

The Ko-Lo-Wui movement does not 
seem to have been conducted with the 
same skill as the Triad. It culminated 
in a fiasco so pitiable as to be funny. The 
conspirators, thinking doubtless to profit 
by the example of Chinese Gordon, 
hired a group of European mercenaries, 
who were so addicted to drink that the 
Chinese Government, aided by the Eng- 
lish authorities at Hong Kong and Sing- 
apore, the Portuguese at Macao, the 
Spanish at Manila and the Japanese at 
Yokohama and Nagasaki, had no trouble 
in suppressing the revolt in the bud. 
This was followed by the war with Japan 
in which, to their amazement, the Chinese 
found themselves utterly routed by a 
small people who for years they had 
called “ the little brown dwarfs.” 

The results of the war seemed to have’ 
dampened all revolutionary ardor. There 
were comparatively few disturbances be- 
tween 1895 and 1899. ‘Those that did 
occur were piratical or predatory rather 
than revolutionary. In 1898, toward the 
close of the year, a new society was reg- 
istered by the British authorities under 
the name of I-ho-Chuun and I-ho-Tuun. 
The name is essentially Mongolian in its 
significance. J, the first radical, means 
righteousness or probity, ho, peace or 
tranquillity and chu’un the clenched hand 
or the hand in action. The juxtaposi- 
tion of the three radicals conveys about 
the same idea as the English phrase the 
Church militant. It is on account of the 
last syllable or radical that the members 
of the latest movement have been termed 
Boxers. 

There is another reason—-namely, the 
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resemblance of the phrase in question to 


another phrase, meaning fist-play or box- 


ing. In China there is a great class of 
entertainers, including boxers, fencers, 
spear players, acrobatic dancers and 
actors. Their social position is of the 
lowest, and they associate more or less 
with the criminal element of the com- 
munity. Wherever there is a riot, Box- 
ers and other stage people will be found 
in the ranks of the rioters. As a public 
entertainer is practically an outlaw it af- 
fords an admirable opportunity for revo- 
lutionary agents to pursue their calling 
without much fear of detection. They 
travel from city to town, and in a single 
year may visit from fifty to a hundred 
different communities. They associate 
with house servants, the rabble, under- 
paid soldiery and the hangers on of the 
courts. Here they have opportunities 
numberless for spreading their doctrines 
and increasing their organization. How 
far the Triad has taken advantage of this 
condition of affairs is unknown, but that 
it has done so is confirmed by every let- 
ter from the consuls and missionaries sta- 
tioned in the various provinces of the 
Empire. 

The organization is conducted in about 
the same style as masonry in this country. 
In the towns and cities are halls which 
are employed for meeting purposes, while 
in every village and country districts are 
numerous temples which under the Chi- 
nese law are open and at the service of 
all who care to use their rooms and 
houses. The ritual so far as is known 
is couched in high sounding words made 
interesting by odd ceremonies and effect- 
ive by many fines and penalties. They 


have officers corresponding to the mas- . 


ter of a lodge, the senior and junior 
warden, and the tiler. They have a 
strong committee on new members, a 
committee on punishment, whose mem- 
bers are better known to the Western 
world under the name of high-binders, 
and a committee upon organization 
which corresponds to an executive com- 
mittee in Christendom. Their signals 
and passwords are ingenious and ex- 
ceedingly complicated. Among the for- 
mer are the holding of a cup of tea in 
various positions, the position of the 
fingers in smoking a water pipe or cig- 
aret, the movement of the shoe when the 
 Qwner is seated in a chair, the drumming 
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of the digits when a man is at a table and. 


the use of singular gestures, in which the 
head, arms and hands are employed to- 
gether. The passwords are of the | com- 
monest sort. 

In each lodge or chapter ‘there are 
grades of membership, and there is a sys- 
tem of representation in the prefectural 
and provincial lodges and the Grand 
Lodge. Orders are carried with remark- 
able swiftness, owing to the fact that in 
their membership there is at least a ma- 
jority of the Imperial Mail carriers, as 
well as a small army of compradores and 
boatswains on the many steamers which 
ply the coast and the larger rivers. 

It is from the latter that the rioters ob- 
tain their arms and ammunition. While 
the trade in modern weapons is prohib- 
ited by the law of China, and the impor- 
tation of such goods interdicted, never- 
theless every foreign craft is allowed to 
carry an armory sufhcient to repel pi- 
rates or to subdue a mutiny, and nearly 
every China coaster and river boat has 
an armament of reasonable size. They 
have drills, and in addition nearly every 
officer practices regularly so as to be pre- 
pared for emergencies. Even the steam 
launches which are used to communicate 
with boats in the harbor are often armed, 
while their European commanders are al- 
most invariably supplied with a‘revolver. 
The revolutionaries purchase these weap- 
ons from the ships, paying, of course, a 
very heavy profit to the mariner. He in 
turn has no difficulty in resupplying him- 
self at Hong Kong and other ports. 

In this fashion a steady stream of rifles, 
repeaters and revolvers is flowing from 
the Western world into the interior of 
China. While the amount is small for 
each boat, yet when it is remembered that 
there are several hundred boats, and that 
each boat makes from four to thirty and 
forty trips a month, the sum total may be 
and probably is very large. 

No matter how well armed the Boxers 
may be they cannot prove formidable foes 
to European soldiers. They have no dis- 
cipline and no officers. Even the Chi- 
nese soldiers are fictions of the most piti- 
able sort. The garrison, consisting nom- 
inally of five thousand troops, has ac- 
tually a thousand or fifteen hundred. On 
inspection days, when high military offi- 
cials come from the capital, provincial or 
national, two thousand workingmen are 
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hired to play soldier for one-day. Their 
uniform is a red cloak, with a black and 
white ring target in the back. This with 
a gun, which may be an ancient Spring- 
field musket or a Martini-Henry, a Win- 
chester or a fowling piece, is all that dis- 
tinguishes the soldier from the coolie. 

While these coolies belong to the se- 
cret societies andare employed in theriots, 
they constitute a miserable and even cow- 
ardly mob. All the officers in the Chi- 
nese war service are Manchus, with a 
few foreigners as military instructors. 
Scarcely one of the two hundred thou- 
sand that appear on the nation’s roster is 
a member of these revolutionary bodies. 
Unless, therefore, the Manchus in whole 
or in part join the Boxers there is no pos- 
sibility of the latter offering any verv 
serious resistance to the contingents of 
the Great Powers. 

It may be added on behalf of the Box- 
ers, or rather of the Triad Society, of 
which the Boxers are but a small part, 
that they display considerable philan- 
thropy or helpfulness toward poor or un- 
fortunate members. They aid the trades 
unions, especially in strikes and boycotts, 
and by reason of their enormous power 
they are able to intimidate employers, 
both Chinese and foreign. In 1893 the 
workingmen employed in a large sugar 
refinery in Hong Kong struck for higher 
wages. ‘There was little or none of the 
picketing or turbulence manifested 
around strikes in England or in the 
United States, but there was a boycott 
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which weakened the refinery in almost 
every way. ‘The result was a substantial 
victory for the men employed. At Tam 
Sui, which is the center of the Formosa 
tea district; Amoy, the tea exporting sea- 
port, and Foo Chow, the capital of Fuh- 
kien province, the unions are very power- 
ful, and have as far back as European 
trade goes been supported by the secret 
organizations. 

Nevertheless the Boxers and the Triad 
Society represent ‘forces which are op- 
posed to modern civilization. While 
they are patriotic from one point of view 
they have no lofty ideals and no genuine 
love of liberty. If they win in the pres- 
ent contest they will organize a govern- 
ment as much unsuited to the modern 
age as that of the Empress Dowager. It 
is therefore to be hoped that the Great 
Powers in putting down these tremen- 
dous outbreaks will not make the mo- 
mentous error of restoring the Empress 
Dowager to the power she possessed 
heretofore. What is needed is a protec- 
torate of some sort, which will faithfully 
and honestly administer the cumbrous 
legal and political system which is an 
organic part of the Chinese civilization. 
The revolt, be it remembéred, is directed 
not against the system, but against the 
abuses and wrongs committed by those 
who administer that system. No other 
system is feasible, and none other would 
produce good results among the four 
hundred millions of human beings that 
constitute the Empire. ~ 

New York Ciry, 


Phe* Saloon in’ Manila: 


By Harold Martin, 


[Mr. Martin is a representative of the Associated Press in Munila, and has written this article in response to our 
request for a fair and truthful account of conditions which have brought no little discredit on the United States in the 


Philippines.—EpiTor | 


N considering the increase of heavy 

| drinking in Manila since its occu- 
pation by our forces and the conse- 
quent increase in the number of saloons 
to meet the demand created by our sol- 
diers and their officers, it should be re- 
membered that Manila is the focus point 
of an army of sixty thousand men. Ten 
thousand troops are to-day quartered in 
and near Manila, and such of these men 
as are inclined to drink and carouse, 


will, if possible, come into Manila for 
that purpose. To those of our troops 
who are quartered in the provinces and 
only occasionally get into town, Manila 
offers the worst that the islands afford 
in the way of pleasures and distraction. 
The great increase in the sale of liquor 
since we occupied this city two years 
ago is due to our continued presence 
here; Americans do the drinking. There 
is to-day no appreciable increase in drink- 
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ing among the original inhabitants of 
Manila. If we left the Philippines to- 
morrow Manila would return to its three 
saloons and its many little wine rooms 
selling Spanish wines and native bino, 
because these would again satisfy the lo- 
cal demand for liquid refreshments and 
intoxicants. 

It is difficult .to. state accurately 
whether our soldiers stationed in and 
about Manila, and those who are contin- 
ually passing through the city, indulge 
in more heavy drinking out here than 
they would in a home station under simi- 
lar conditions. This must largely be a 
question of personal opinion. I believe 
they do, and for these reasons: First, be- 
cause a warm country causes perspira- 
tion, which brings its consequent thirst; 
second, because a tropical climate is de- 
bilitating to men of Northern race and 
their systems feel the need of stimu- 
lants; third, Manila offers very little in 
the way of healthy distraction and rec- 
reation, and there is little here for men 
to do in their leisure hours except drink; 
and, lastly, because when men are ten 
thousand miles away from home and liv- 
ing the rough life of a soldier they be- 
come subject to certain feelings of li- 
cense and a freedom from moral re- 
straint. These above stated reasons, in 
my estimation, tend to make our men in 
the Philippines drink more than they 
would at home. 

Before the arrival of the American 
soldier in Manila there was very little 
heavy drinking here, and this because 
both Spaniards and Filipinos are tem-, 
perate people; they do not drink to ex- 
cess. Any one who has been in Spain 
or who has seen the Spanish soldiers in 
Cuba, in Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines will admit they are not addicted to 
heavy drinking, and I do not think this 
point needs any further support. And 
the Filipino is as temperate as the Span- 
iard. I have been in these islands for 
one year and I have yet to see an intox- 
icated native. I do not maintain that the 
Filipino never gets drunk, but the occur- 
rence is unquestionably very rare. It is 
true that before we came they manufac- 
tured and consumed large quantities of 
this bino that has such a terrible effect 
upon our own men; but they drank it in 
moderation, while our men use it to ex- 
cess. A gentleman who has been two 
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years and a half in the Philippines has | 


just told me he has seen, during that time, 
two or three natives who, he thought, 
were drunk; and inquiry among the old 
Spanish and English residents of the 
country elicits statements all of one 
tenor, that the Filipinos are a most tem- 
perate people. 

Hence, given the incontrovertible facts 
that both Spaniards and Filipinos are not 
addicted to drink, we can understand 
how Manila got on, before we came here, 
with three saloons licensed for the sale of 
liquors, such as brandy, whisky and 
other strong drink, while to-day, May 
toth, there are 170 licensed saloons in 
the city and 53 licenses for the wholesale 
distribution of liquor. 

Before we came here there were in 
and about Manila some four thousand na- 
tive wine rooms licensed for the sale of 
Spanish wines and the native bino. Bino 
is a fiery drink distilled from grain, gen- 
erally rice,and flavored with anise seed. It 
is very strong, and when taken in ex- 
cess by our men renders them tempo- 
rarily crazy and utterly irresponsible. 
I have seen our soldiers, when under its 
influence, attempt to kill their compan- 
ions in the guard house, and become so 
violent that it was necessary to gag and 
securely bind them. When we first came 
to Manila the American soldiers very 
quickly discovered where bino could be 
had; and, owing to their excessive use 
thereof, the authorities were forced to 
close many of these wine rooms. For- 
merly those places were frequented. by 
the natives, by the Spanish soldiers, and 
by the Chinamen of the city. Since the 
Spaniards have gone the demand for 
Spanish wines has dropped, and to-day 
about seven hundred of these native wine 
rooms are doing business. It is impossi- 
ble to obtain figures on the consumption 
of these wines and native drinks under 
Spain’s régime, because so many docu- 
ments and records of municipal affairs 
were destroyed by our men during the 
last two weeks of August, 1898; their li- 
censes are much more costly now than 
formerly, and this fact and the departure 
of the Spanish troops accounts for the 
very considerable decrease in their num- 
bers. These four thousand wine rooms 
cannot be considered saloons. They 
were, with very few exceptions, quiet and 
orderly places, where Spaniards and na- 
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tives went for their wine. Such wine 
rooms are distinctly a product of wine- 
drinking countries, such as France, Italy 
and Spain; and I believe that one well 
patronized saloon here or at home is ac- 
countable for as much drunkenness and 
disorder as were one thousand of these 
wine rooms in Manila. 

Of the 170 saloons in Manila to-day 
selling whisky and liquors 67 are run by 
Spaniards, 27 by Americans, 26 by Fili- 
pinos, 8 by Chinamen, 3 by Japanese 
and 39 by men whose nationality is not 
given. As to the patrons of these sa- 
loons I think it a very safe estimate that 
ninety per cent. of them are Americans, 
including soldiers, officers and civilians. 
On February Ist of this year we put into 
effect the license regulations contained 
in General Orders No. 2 of 1900. These 
orders divide the city into two districts 
and provide for saloons of two classes. 
Saloons of the first class sell beer, 
whisky and other intoxicants, while those 
of the seeond class may dispense beer 
and light wines only. The first district 
of Manila includes all the principal 
streets of the city, where a license would 
be more valuable than in the surburbs, 
which are embraced in the second dis- 
trict. For a six months’ license saloons 
of the first class located:in the first dis- 
trict pay $600 Mexican, and $250 Mexi- 
Garmeeoinvethe seconde district. “Ad ‘six 
months’ license for a saloon of the sec- 
ond class costs $100 Mexican, in the first 
district, and $50 Mexican in the second 
district. The application of this high li- 
cense reduced the number of saloons 
from 224 at the end of January, 1900, to 
the 170 existing to-day. The authori- 
ties refuse to grant licenses for the sale 
of intoxicants to discharged American 
soldiers, and every applicant must pass a 
careful inspection as to his record and 
purposes before a license is accorded him. 
The Escolta, Manila’s principal busi- 
ness street, has been written and spoken 
of as crowded with saloons, and given 
over to the disorders of our drunken sol- 
diery. It has been called the disgrace 
of the American occupation of Manila. 
Disgraceful scenes are undoubtedly wit- 
nessed there, but let us not paint the mat- 
ter blacker than it really is. The Es- 
colta is as long as four New York blocks, 
say from Tenth to Fourteenth Streets, 
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and it is narrower than Fifth Avenue. 
From the geographical position of the 
city’s districts, the river and the bridges, 
the Escolta is of necessity Manila’s main 
thoroughfare as well as its principal 
business street. - Here are the best 
stores, restaurants and business offices. 
It is always crowded and often blocked 
with cabs and carriages. From one end 
to another of this street, on both sides, 
there are 76 store properties, and 13 of 
these are occupied bysaloons. All daylong 
the Escolta is filled with American sol- 
diers, and at certain times, especially 
when the troops in and near Manila have 
been paid off, the street is very well 
filled with drunken men. At such times 
ladies are subject to unpleasant experi- 
ences if on the Escolta, and private cabs 
and carriages are often forcibly occu- 
pied by our drunken and hilarious troops. 
During two days following a recent pay- 
day 25 drunken soldiers were arrested 
by the Escolta police, and convictions 
against all were secured, while many 
more were gathered in, given time to so- 
ber up in the guard house and then dis- 
charged. The police will only arrest a 
drunken soldier when he is creating a 
disturbance. Three drunken American 
officers have been arrested on the Es- 
colta, two of whom have been discharged 
fromptheseryice.” | There 1s everyn day 
more or less disorder and drunken rowdy- 
ism on this street; certain unsavory cor- 
ners always have their quota of saloon 
loungers, and no one familiar with the 
street would be astonished at any sudden 
uproar which might occur there. Rea- 
sons to account for any such commotion 
are in every one’s mind. It is unfor- 
tunate that the main thoroughfare of the 
city should also be the main drinking 
ground, and it has been suggested to the 
proper authorities that no saloons be al- 
lowed on the Escolta. It would be a 
simple matter to make them go elsewhere, 
but General Otis never took any action in 
the matter, and efforts to effect their re- 
moval have therefore been futile. 

Manila offers very little in the way of 
healthy distraction or amusement, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Soldiers’ Institute, and the Manila Li- 
brary do each their fair and good share 
in the work of providing the idle soldier 
with something to do, yet the fact re- 
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mains that drinking is the most popular 
and best attended pastime in this city 
to-day. 

It is not my purpose to speak of the ef- 
fects of alcoholism in the tropics; they 
are already well known: It is a fact that 
a large number of the insane soldiers 
sent home on our transports can trace 
their affliction to the excessive use of 
stimulants, and it is a fact that the drink- 
ing of liquors in the tropics weakens a 
man’s constitution and renders him more 
liable to disease. 

The Filipino people, like any other peo- 
ple in the world, form their judgment of 
another race by the men of that other 
race with whom they come in contact. 
In the matter of drinking they believe the 
whole American people to be on a par 
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with the drunken element of our present 
army of occupation. They don’t like us, 
and decline to give us the benefit of the 
doubt. A temperate people themselves, 
they have a deep contempt for drunk- 
enness. 

I do not believe our advent to the 
Philippines has yet caused any appre- 
ciable increase of drinking among the is- 
landers; this effect may possibly come 
later. We have brought our own vices 
to this land, and up to the present time we 
alone indulge in intemperance. When 
the Filipinos consider the matter at all, 
they say our men are fools not to realize 
their excesses will eventually kill them, 
and they marvel at the American lack of 
self-control in the matter of drinking as 
exemplified by our army. 

MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


Impressions of Bruges 
DEAD OR SLEEPING? 
By Edmund Gosse. 


T is customary to speak of Bruges as 
of a dead city. “ Bruges la Morte,” 
her own poet, George Rodenbach, 

has called her, in a story which has sent 
hundreds to visit her long canals and 
fantastic lines of gables. But it would 
be more just to call her Bruges the 
Sleeper, and the lovers of beautiful 
things should be warned that she begins 
to move in her sleep. We have seen, in 
a single generation, the sequestered dig- 
nity of Nuremberg sacrificed to the needs 
of commercial enterprise. The home of 
Durer has become a great manufactur- 
ing center ; the monuments are preserved, 
indeed, but all the atmosphere which sur- 
rounded them has been destroyed. 
Bruges remained, in all the north of Eu- 
rope, the one completely medieval city, 
unspoiled in the lovely grace of its an- 
tiquity. But the excellent Brugeois are 
not pleased to be supposed to be dead, 
and it must be acceded that if one were 
an ordinary inhabitant of a show-place 
of this kind, one would be irritated at 
seeing nothing new except one endless 
succession of the foolish faces of tour- 
ists. Who shall blame a citizen, who re- 
spects the antiquities of his city, and yet 


desires to see it no less prosperous than 
its neighbors? 

Simply, for those nbs are not Bru- 
geois, the time has come when Bruges 
must be seen soon if it is to be seen at all. 
A sculptor of merit, M. Georges Pickerij, 
has executed a statue called “ Le Reveil 
de Bruges.’’ She starts to her feet, she 
casts aside the veil, she prepares to com- 
pete with her neighbors. But, for us, 
what has been so charming, so unique, 
has been Bruges crouching over her ca- 
nals, Bruges closely veiled, Bruges turn- 
ing silently away from the human strug- 
gle. A Flemish poet of to-day declares 
that Bruges is another Brunhilde, whom 
the spirit of modern life is calling upon, 
like a Sigurd, to arouse herself. Again, 
one says, excellent for the Brugeois, but 
it is not a commercial Brunhilde whom 
we have come across the dykes and flats 
of Flanders to visit. I have been read- 
ing in a local newspaper a highly de- 
pressing account of the financial pros- 
perity of the little, old city, and I feel 
constrained to say to lovers of the beau- 
tiful, Come before Bruges contrives to 
make herself as rich and as uninterest- 
ing as Ghent. 





Impressions of Bruges 


The Brabant chronicler, Barlandus, 
writing four hundred years ago, said 
“Ghent, Antwerp, Brussels, Louvain, 
Malines are beautiful cities, sed nihil ad 
Brugas,’ nothing in comparison with 
Bruges. This supereminence in beauty 
still survives, and it is the object of not a 
little local vanity. The majestic Belfry, 
which is the central feature of Bruges, 
is surmounted by a balustrade with peaks 
at intervals which gives the summit a 
coronated look which is not unpleasing. 
This feature was really added as late as 
1822, but you cannot persuade any one 
in Bruges to believe that. Ah! no, they 
say, our Belfry, the most beautiful in the 
whole world (as no doubt it is), would 
never have been left by its architect with- 
out a sign to show that Bruges is the 
queen of all fair cities. 


THE BELFRY. 


If you are of the climbing order—de- 
scended beyond question from the ar- 
boreal ape—you will not rest till you 
have surmounted the pistil of the great 
red and white lily which is Bruges. To 
be, if only for a moment, at the top of 
things, is dominant in the Anglo-Saxon 
bosom. The great Belfry of the Halles 
is so obviously the commanding cen- 
tral feature of the city that you will give 
yourselves, I think, no peace until you 
have climbed in the dark the four hun- 
dred and two short, slippery steps which 
lead you at last up among the bells of the 
carillon. Ah! the enchantment of the 
light and wind after so long a struggle 
upward in the stuffy darkness! The city 
of Bruges lies spread around you, a car- 
pet of orange-red roofs and gray squares. 
The canals, with their broken silver, 
bound it on either side, and the feature- 
less flat landscape, discolored and dim, 
mounts to the edge of the grayish blue 
sky, an empty circle. Below you—im- 
mediately below—lies the vast empty 
Grande Place, looking, no doubt, pre- 
cisely as it looked five hundred years ago. 
Nothing in it save here a couple of cay- 
alry soldiers, like a pair of slim gay 
moths, all gold above and pale blue be- 
low, or there a group of three peasant 
women, with black gowns globed out in 
the wind, and flapping white coifs, step- 
ping forward gravely, hardly perceptibly, 
like beetles. 


Boom! the great bell, Le Bourdon, 
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crashes without warning at your shoul- 
ders, and your heart leaps in your body. 
And, above, the rows of chiming bells, 
with sweeter tone—the bells that Jacques 
Dumery cast for the honor of Bruges in 
1748—take up the sound, and ring 
through their complicated octaves. You 
are stunned with the noise, in which the 
great tower, already shaken (so your 
fancy claims) with the hard west wind, 
seems to rock and quiver. As suddenly 
as the music comes, it goes, and in the 
first silence as you lean over the sheer 
depth, from below—from so _ infinitely 
below—the parrot in the great gilded 
cage, which shines like a thimble in the 
concierge’s garden, is heard distinctly 
muttering his “ Pretty Polly.” And now 
a long, bright line in the east is per- 
ceived to be the North Sea, and feature 
after feature becomes recognizable, as 
tho the storm of the bells had made the 
air more limpid. It is necessary to rise 
to this vast hight to see the construction 
of the ancient houses, whose broad white 
or yellow gables conceal from below the 
narrowness of their deep-red fish- back 
roofs. 


THE BEGUINAGE. 


Over a steep bridge, where the hoofs 
of a knight’s horse. might clatter, you 
come to the gate of the Béguinage of 
Bruges. You are in the midst of the 
fairy town, but this is a sanctuary within 
a sanctuary. Out of the intense green 
herbage on the brink of the canal be- 
neath you a great swan comes sailing 
and rolling. He takes the brown water 
proudly, with a superb serpentining of 
his neck. You pause, and your excuse is 
that you are watching the swan; really 
you are a little intimidated by St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, sculptured in the 
brown gateway above you, crowned, 
learned and beneficent. But you brave 
her censure and push into the Béguinage. 
Oh! the incomparable solitude, the di- 
vine and ravishing peace! Here, in the 
heart of Bruges, unaltered since the city’s 
noisy and bustling days, is a little im- 
maculate village of silence, inhabited by 
none but devout ladies. Their white 
houses, with green frames and fittings, 
and gay orange tiles, are all turned to- 
ward a broad “plot of turf, out of which 
rise some fifty tall trees, coeval, doubt- 
less, with the houses. In the midst of 
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all stands a discreet church, white- 
washed, and under the protection of the 
particular patron of these ladies, St. 
Elizabeth. Inside all is what guide- 
books call ‘‘ uninteresting,” a simple 
Flemish decoration of mere black and 
white, with poor, credulous pictures, 
sooty entablatures and twisted marble 
pillars round the altar. But what quiet- 
ness, what a holy hush. Here three or 
four vague children kneel and stare; here 
one of the lay nuns continues her inter- 
minable devotions. All is a quietness 
which may be felt. 

When we step, on tiptoe, outside the 
church again, our eyes seem to have re- 
ceived a benediction. The Béguinage 
lies brooding round us like a dove. All 
is so clean, modest and decorous, with 
so bright and yet sedate a picturesque- 
ness, that we think of an old smiling face 
beneath a snowy frilled cap. No two 
houses are quite alike; some are conven- 
tional, some eccentric in form, some 
seem severely secular, others are adorned 
with emblems of madonna or of patron 
saint. It looks as tho the idiosyncrasy 
of each honorable lady was pictured by 
her individual dwelling. Yet all have a 
common air of sanctity, over all the tall 
elms fling alike their faint shadow, “a 
green thought is a green shade.” And 
above the modest walls on every hand 
peep up the brick needles and ragged 
gables of the smart city outside, with the 
grayer towers and belfries higher still. 
Bruges may rise or sink in prosperity. 
The Béguinage never ceases to doze in 
its delicate nest of green and white, “ the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 


AT NIGHT. 


To be subjected to the full fascination 
of Bruges, one should see it on a fair, 
still night, without a moon. In every di- 
rection gables mysteriously cut the sky. 
All is vast and dim around the funereal 
canals, out of which, one knows not how, 
gray towers, like the architecture of fairy- 
land, spring through bouquets of color- 
less foliage. On the lustrous and vit- 
reous waters, profoundly quiet, a few re- 
flected lights are dancing. But the one 
feature which meets the eye—as it seems, 
from every quarter—is the majestic Bel- 
fry, inaccountably vast in the dim night. 
Every fifteen minutes something speaks 
in song; from far up in the obscurity of 
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the vaulted city something flings the 
ringing melancholy carillon; and then 
the eye peers up to see what manner of 
vocal miracle this is. In the faint col- 
lected light from all the slight lamps and 
fires of Bruges one sees the Belfry there, 
rising like some tree-fern or palm, en- 
folded in its fans. It seems less a work 
of the constructing hands of men than 
some mysterious vegetable growth of the 
forests of heaven, and we watch it with 
a species of apprehension, lest, with in- 
tolerable sound of rustling, it should sud- 
denly open out and cover the entire face 
of heaven with its miraculous branches. 
But Venus burns at the side of it, like a 
beryl with fire in its heart, and gradual- 
ly the eye, so fed with light, becomes ac- 
customed to the outlines, and to their fix- 
ity, and to the eternal stillness of the 

carven stone. 


THE MICHELANGELO. 


In the second church of Bruges, Notre 
Dame, in the chapel of the southern 
transept, behind a gaudy vase of arti- 
ficial flowers, the visitor comes, unex- 
pectedly, on one of the most beautiful and 
the least-known works of art in the north 
of Europe. Why is this exquisite mar- 
ble so little talked about? Probably be- 
cause one does not expect in Gothic 
Bruges a statue of the purest Italian 
Renaissance. This Madonna and Child 
appears to be veritably by the hand of 
Michelangelo. The evidence is slight, 
but curiously complete. It is recorded by 
Condivi that a certain Mouscron, of 
Bruges, gave Michelangelo a commis- 
sion for a Madonna and Child. Here is 
the group, universally attributed to the 
great Florentine, and immediately below 
it, under an engraved slab of marble 
adorned with enamel coats of arms, lies 
buried the donor, Pieter Mouscron. It 
is supposed that the statue dates from 
1509. It represents Our Lady, as the 
early Italians sometimes loved to carve 
her,a graceful, melancholy girl, exquisite- 
ly human, rather bowed down by the hon- 
or of the miracle than rejoicing in it; 
her Divine Son, on the other hand, who 
seizes her listless fingers in a vigorous 
grasp, is a child of the noblest type; he 
rests, all but standing, nude, at his 
mother’s knee, and turns to the spectator 
an enchanting head, softly modeled, un- 
der its full curls, in the sweetness of 








“And in Death They Were Not Divided.” 


childhood, but betraying divinity in its 
rich forms and its dignified pose. | 
know not in the whole range of art a 
lovelier conception of Christ in infancy 
than is presented by this delicious marble 
figure. And the sad, frail Madonna, 
supporting, with more surprise than en- 
thusiasm, this incomprehensible largess 
of God, serves, with her delicate virginal 
draperies, as a marvelous background to 
the splendid vivacious nudity. The 
guide-books multiply indications of the 
stiff Rogier van der Weydens and lead- 
colored Pieter Pourbus which burden the 
walls of the Flemish galleries, but they 
scarcely mention this glorious sculpture, 
to see which is alone worth the journey 
to Bruges. Whether it be entirely from 
the hand of Michelangelo or completed 
by the gentler genius of a pupil, I am not 
connoisseur enough to assert. All I am 
sure of is its incomparable beauty. 


THE STILLNESS OF BRUGES. 


The visitor, who, guide-book in hand, 
tears through the museums and churches 
of Bruges, sees much that is of high in- 
terest. He sees not the Sleeping City. 
It is needful to spend many days in 
Bruges and to wander down its rose-col- 
ored streets in every direction to under- 
stand its charm. Bruges itself is love- 
lier than any object in Bruges, lovelier 
than the Memlings, or the reliquary in 
the Chapelle du Saint Sang, or the thir- 
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teenth-century lace in the Gruuthuis. It 
is, perhaps, the only town in the north of 
Europe that is not in some degree or re- 
spect disappointing ; it is the one place in 
which, not merely a few prominent build- 
ings, but all the dwelling-houses also, are 
of the Middle Ages. Nothing startles 
the eve, because all isin’ keeping. We 
walk under the great fantastic facades of 
the Rue de Jerusalem, without reflecting, 
at first, that these were built in 1535, that 
honest burghers have lived in them ever 
since, that this tradition, and that of hun- 
dreds of beautiful private houses in 
Bruges, is unbroken. There are places 
where few tourists ever go, such as the 
Quai de la Poterie, and the turn of the 
Quai Vert, where the scroll of the years 
turns back for half a century, where all 
is unchanged, where time does not exist. 
So the canals branched under the pear- 
blossom, so the jagged outline of the ga- 
bles—red brick and white stone alter- 
nated—pierced and broke the sky, so the 
swans oared themselves through the lus- 
trous waters, so solitary women appeared 
high up in the little balconies of stone, 
so the carillon floated down in starry oc- 
taves from some unknown hight in air, 
when the Burgundian princes held their 
court in this exquisite city. And for this 
impression of perennial and consistent 
antiquity one has in these later days to go 
to Bruges—one has no other place of pil- 
grimage to visit. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


“And in Death They Were Not Divided.” 


By Jcseph S. Dunn. 


[At the storming of the Tugela Hights by Buller’s force on Majuba Day (Feb. 27th), among the Boer dead 
found in their trenches were an old Boer woman, a girl, an old man and a boy, all with bandoliers and Mausers, sup- 


posed to be members of one family. ] 


MOTHER, daughter, father, son, 
Lie in the trenches dead! 
Eachrigid hand still grasps its gun— 
Oh, the fierce stand they made! 


The mother old, the son a boy; 
The father bent with care; 

The daughter her old parents’ joy— 
They fell together there! 


Jf olden heroes oft we sing— 
Their splendid deeds recite ; 

Long may their names through ages ring, 
Their laurels ever bright! 


And later times have heroes, too, 
All worthy of the name— 

Their feats are written, stanch and true, 
Upon the roll of fame. 


But where was ever such deed done, 
Or more surpassing brave? 

A mother, daughter, father, son, 
All in one vanquished grave! 


LapysmitH, Feb,, 1900, 


French Activity in Morocco. 
By Alexis Krausse, 


AuTH oR oF ‘Russia 1n Asia,"’ Etc. 


N no respect is the difference between 
| the powers of Europe more marked 
than in the rationale of their colo- 
nial systems. Great Britain has con- 
sistently sought extensions of territory 
in order to provide much needed fields 
for the enterprise of her teeming popula- 
tion. Russia, always on the qui vive for 
an opportunity to extend her vast terri- 
tories, expands that occupation may be 
found for her Tcheriovniks and mili- 
tary officials who might otherwise prove 
a thorn in the side of her Government. 
Germany seeks to imitate this country 
in her African and Asiatic dependencies 
without possessing either the method or 
the qualifications necessary to achieve 
success. France is incited to the exten- 
sion of her Empire far afield, by an irre- 
pressible desire to exhibit her military 
powers before an admiring populace, and 
to distract the attention of her people 
from matters which will not bear close 
criticism at home. 

This desire of France to go on a glory 
hunt in distant parts of the world has al- 
ready resulted in the making of many 
bad bargains, and has cost her more 
money and lives than she cares to ad- 
mit. It is, indeed, a remarkable fact that, 
with one exception, no French colony 
pays its way, and the actual loss involved 
in the possession of Tonkin and Cochin 
China, to say nothing of Madagascar, 
will probably never be known. Algiers 
is the only colony under French rule 
which may be said to be solvent, and the 
gratification experienced by patriotic 
Frenchmen over its limited success not 
unnaturally finds vent in frequently re- 
newed clamors for an extension of 
French territory in Northern Africa. In 
furtherance of this idea a nominal pro- 
tectorate was declared over Tunis in 
1882, and activity has been constantly 
displayed in the interior ever since, with 
the result that France to-day exercises 
dominion over the whole Northwest 
Africa from Tripoli to Senegal, with the 
exception of Morocco and the strip of 
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Spanish territory on the Sahara coast. 
Nor does she seem likely to rest content 
with this. Unreconciled to the loss of 
her erstwhile influence in Egypt, she all 
but risked a war with England over a 
right of way in the Sudan, laid claim 
to the Bahr el Ghazal and is to-day 
spreading rapine in the regions of Wadai 
and Tibesti, in the hope of bringing these 
undesirable territories under the in- 
fluence of the tricolor. 

The scene of France’s most energetic 
colonial _aspirations is, however, ‘Mo- 
rocco, which alike from its situation, soil 
and resources is undoubtedly the most 
desirable of the regions on the African 
littoral. This country, which is of con- 
siderable extent, comprising some 314,- 
ooo square miles of territory, contains an 
extremely fertile tract along its western 
margin. which is famous for its produce. 
It is populated by an intelligent tho some- 
what fierce and fanatical people. It pos- 
sesses a climate possible to Europeans, 
and is capable of the development of very 
considerable wealth. 

The feature of Morocco which most 
captivates the envy of the French is, 
however, its geographical position, which 
makes it extremely desirable to the Gal- 
lic Empire builder. Its possession would 
bridge over the hiatus in the continuity 
of French colonies along the coast line of 
Northwest Africa. It would join a se- 
ries of naval harbors on the Atlantic, far 
away from the hated influence of per- 
fidious England. And, best of all, it 
would afford an equal command of the 
entrance, to the Mediterranean with Gib- 
raltar. There is, in short, apart from the 
natural hesitancy of the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco, only one difficulty involved in the 
seizure of the country—the objection of 
Great Britain. And while the Sultan 
might be coerced—or dethroned—the 
objection of England, for the present at 
least, is recognized as paramount. | 

But France, tho held in check by the 
attitude of this country, is not disheart- 
ened. Her extended intercourse with 
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Russia has served as a useful object les- 
son in diplomacy, and, profiting by the 
example of her ally, she has embarked on 
a policy of pegging away, in the back- 
ground, with a view of consolidating her 
interests and strengthening her chances, 
pending the arrival of an opportunity 
when she may feel justified in striking. 
And the methods she has of late years 
employed in regard to Morocco are both 
interesting and instructive. 

Morocco of to-day presents the cu- 
rious spectacle of a country existing in 
spite of itself. The State is vested in the 
Sultan, who is probably the most auto- 
cratic despot intrusted with the govern- 
ment of so vast a country. He receives 
the revenue derived from the taxes and 
imports and is beholden to no one. His 
ministers are merely his nominees, whom 
he favors and discards at pleasure, and 
the condition of the State is so corrupt 
that the good will of the Sultan is bought 
and sold in direct negotiation with the 
ruler himself. As with appointments, 
so with justice. Everything in Morocco 
is bought and sold, and the greatest priv- 
ileges go to the highest bidder. In a 
State existing under such circumstances 
it follows that life and property are of 
doubtful value, and it may be said that 
but for the influence of the foretgn rep- 
resentatives stationed along the coast line 
to protect the interests of their country- 
men, the conditions of existence would 
be absolutely intolerable. 

The various consuls and diplomatic 
representatives quartered in Morocco 
necessarily play a very important part in 
the affairs of the inhabitants. Indeed, 
so fully has their influence come to be 
recognized that it is quite a usual thing 
for native merchants and traders to cul- 
tivate the good offices of their foreign 
agents in order that they may obtain 
their protection and benefit by the secur- 
ity and immunity from spoliation ac- 
corded by their patronage. This circum- 
stance has been made extensive use of 
by French agents who have not only 
given appointments of various kinds to 
influential Moors, who are thus guar- 
anteed from the oppression of their rul- 
ers as well as protected in case of any 
attempt on their liberty, but also con- 
ferred a nominal right of French citi- 
zenship on many of the traders in the ci- 
ties of Marrakesh and Meguinez. This 
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is done so that no justification may be 
wanting for any interference which the 
Algerian authorities may think fit to of- 
fer in Moorish affairs. In short, it only 
needs a hint from across the frontier for 
the bogus Frenchmen in Morocco to 
cause trouble, and, as soon as this occurs, 
the Algerian Governor will insist on his 
right of sending troops to guard the in- 
terests of his fellow citizens. As a mat- 
ter of fact, fully one-half the naturalized 
Frenchmen in Morocco do not speak a 
word of French, have never quitted their 
native district, and have not even heard 
of the existence of a place called France. 

While this process has been progress- 
ing unostentatiously during the past 
four or five years the French have not 
been idle in other directions. The bound- 
aries between France and Morocco were 
in the first place laid down arbitrarily 
on the map, and no extensive survey has 
been made. As a result local disputes 
are constantly cropping up, and it is rare- 
ly that a party of French troops is not en- 
gaged in “rectifying” some portion of 
the border line, which is invariably 
pushed a mile or two westward. In this 
way Algerian territory has been ex- 
tended so as to have its boundary at 
points ill suited to defensive action. And 
as the demarkating line has been pushed 
back the railway has been pushed for- 
ward, until the region of ‘the northern 
Allas has been placed in direct communi- 
cation with Algiers and Oran. French 
activity during the past few years has, in 
short, placed Morocco at the disposal of 
France—provided that no other Power 


‘throws itself into the breach and cham- 


pions the cause of the Moors. 

The Sultan’s army, tho somewhat fear- 
ful to look at, is not calculated to hold 
its own against European troops; it 
would doubtless melt away at the first 
attack. And the French take care that 
no other assistance than their own is ac- 
cepted for the purpose of drilling or or- 
ganizing the Moorish cohorts. Nor are 
the opportunities of these Gallic exploit- 
ers restricted to army organization. A 
number of Mohammedan agents are re- 
tained in the French service, who traverse 
the country in all directions, and extend 
their employers’ interests among the na- 
tives of the interior, by vaunting the 
power of France, and offering protection 
to those who consent to seek naturaliza- 
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tion. This practice is of course illegal, 
but there is no one to object, and the 
Moors soon find that the power of the 
French is sufficient to protect them in 
some degree from the extortion and 
cruelty of their oppressive cairds, on 
whom a threat to appeal to the French 
agent nearly always produces an effect. 
Of late France has been unusually ac- 
tive on the borders of Morocco. She has 
sent two expeditions across the frontier. 
In April last she occupied Igli, a town 
160 miles west of the Algerian border 
line, as laid down on the French maps. 
This action, if upheld, brings French ac- 
tivity to the borders of Ziguig and Taf- 
ijlat, and makes an incursion into Mo- 
rocco, which throws all these which have 
gone before it into the shade. The other 
day occurred the death of Sid-el-Arbi, 
the Vizier and trusted favorite of the 
Sultan. The event was promptly fol- 
lowed by renewed activity on the part of 
the French force which has been main- 
tained in the Gurard district for some 
time past, and the occupation of Tim- 
minuim and the surrounding productive 
territory has been announced. So far 
these operations have only been opposed 


Cromwell 
By Amory H. 


LIVER CROMWELL is the man 
of the last years of this century 
quite as truly as he was of any 

of the years between 1648 and 1658. He 
has been maligned, spit upon, ignored by 
shallow souls, but after nearly two cen- 
turies and a half he is coming to his 
kingdom in royal state. For two hun- 
dred years he was remembered only as 
the impersonation of bigotry and unrea- 
soning cruelty. Thomas Carlyle, with 
his passion for men who have done some- 
thing, seems to have divined the truth 
about Cromwell, even before he began 
his search among the rubbish-heaps of 
papers and pamphlets relating to the pe- 
riod of the Commonwealth, which had 
been dumped in a confused mass in the 
British Museum. Since that time the 
great Protector has gradually grown into 
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in a half-hearted manner, but it is gen- 
erally understood that any prolonged op- 
position to French action in Eastern Mo- 
rocco will at once be followed by the dis- 
patch of an army corps from Algeria, 
with instructions to march on Fez and 
Meguinezas, a protest against the inter- 
ference with French designs. 

Meanwhile Great Britain looks on, 
watching events, and does nothing. It is 
rumoredthat communications have passed 
between her, Germany, Spain and Italy 
with regard to the maintenance. of the 
Moroccan boundaries, but no further in- 
formation is available, and England, the 
country most interested, must perforce 
rest content with the knowledge that her 
agent is on good terms with the Sultan, 
and that her subject, Caid Maclean, is 
yet in command of the royal bodyguard. 

Of the intention of France to annex 
Morocco there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. It remains to be seen whether 
England shall succeed in restraining the 
hand ‘of her impetuous neighbor,’ or 
whether she will, as in the case of Tu- 
nis, attain her aim in the teeth of indig- 
nant protest. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Redivivus 
Bradford, D.D. 


the attention of the thinking world. 
What a revolution in public sentiment 
the truth concerning him has worked! 
Since Carlyle, many biographies have 
appeared, and several more areannounced 
as soon to be issued. Among the more 
prominent of these works are those of J. 
Alanson Picton, M.P., the Rev. Paxton 
Hood, Frederick Harrison, Robert F. 
Horton, D.D., Professor S. R. Gardner, 
the greatest historian of the Common- 
wealth,: while others are announced by 
Charles Fitz, a new edition of Samuel 
H. Church’s, one by Arthur Patison, an+ 
other by Horace G. Groser, another by 
John Morley, which is appearing as a 
serial in the Century, and a study of 
Cromwell by Governor Roosevelt which 
is also appearing serially in Scribner's. 
Of these the most elaborate and thorough 
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is that of Professor Gardner, the most 
satisfying that by Frederick Harrison, 
and the most appreciative of the forces 
which made the man, that by Robert F. 
Horton. 

Another indication of the change in 
public sentiment in England is the erec- 
tion of a monument to the memory of 
Cromwell near the entrance of St. Ste- 
phen’s hall, and not far from the gates on 
which the infuriated mob placed his head 
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party which withdrew the proposal that 
the work should be undertaken by the na- 
tion. It is better that the memorial 
should have been given by an individual. 
The nation does not yet appreciate the 
greatest man who ever ruled England. 
The Irish people hate Cromwell because 
of the severity of his campaigns in that 
island; the Established Church hates 
him because he introduced absolute re- 
ligious liberty; royalty and the nobility 
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OLIVER CROMWELL, 
From the portrait by Samuel Cooper in Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, England, 


or what they believed to be his head. The 
last Liberal Government in England 
voted a small sum for the erection of a 
statue, but finally, because of the opposi- 
tion of the Irish members, probably, the 
project was abandoned. Since then 
some one has given $25,000 for the 
statue. It was not known at first who 
the donor was, but recently it has been 
announced that the giver was Lord Rose- 
bery himself, the Prime Minister of the 


do not love him because his ideal of a 
State was a pure democracy under the 
rule of Almighty God, the only King 
whose sovereignty he ever willingly rec- 
ognized. An illustration of the way 
Cromwell and his work are still ignored 
in England is found in the fact that at 
Marston Moor, Dunbar, and Worcester, 
there is nothing whatever to mark the 
places where those decisive battles were 
fought; while at Naseby there is only a 
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small monument reared by some one 
who, tho not in sympathy with Crom- 
well’s work, was impartial enough to 
recognize its historical importance. I 
once inquired in every store in Hunting- 
ton, where books are sold, and where 
Cromwell was born, for a life of the 
kingliest man who ever walked the 
streets of that sleepy town, but not a 
scrap of printed information about him 
was to be obtained for love or money. 
Lord Rosebery has done many things 
meriting the gratitude of loyal English- 
men, but nothing more worthy of com- 
mendation than the erection of this 
statue, which is said to. be one of the fin- 
est in London. At its unveiling he de- 
livered a noble oration in the presence of 
a company that but a decade ago would 
hardly have dared to do honor to the 
name of the hero of the Commonwealth. 

It is well that English-speaking people 
are coming to appreciate Cromwell, for 
he has been strangely misunderstood. 
Carlyle says that the period of the Puri- 
tan revolution is one of the most impor- 
tant in history, and “ the last of the hero- 
isms.” No one can know well the his- 
tory of Great Britain and much less that 
of the United States, without a knowl- 
edge of that stormy time, for then the 
fires burned most fiercely in which the 
principles which rule this modern world 
were forged. 

Cromwell did not fail, neither has his 
work been lost, as many have imagined. 
To be sure, he founded no republic, and 
Charles the Second returned to power, 
but he came back to a throne limited by 
the will of the people. Cromwell’s free 
Church did not long survive his death, 
but year by year the liberty which he 
sought has been gradually realized, and 
complete disestablishment cannot be far 
in the distance. His idea that only pure 
and good men should minister at the al- 
tars of the State, as at the altars of the 
Church, is still a dream, but it is a dream 
which is becoming the settled conviction 
of an increasingly large number of the 
citizens of many lands. 

Cromwell’s plan for a Protestant 
league has never assumed definite form, 
but all that he intended to accomplish by 
such a league has been achieved. Of 
no great leader could it ever have been 
said with so much truth, “his soul is 
marching on.” 
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The last few years have removed many 
misconceptions concerning Cromwell. 
It was formerly supposed that his cruel- 
ty alone was responsible for the death of 
Charles the First, but it has been proved 
beyond question that Cromwell wished 
to save Charles, and that he would have 
done so had that unhappy monarch had 
any regard for the sanctity of his word. 
Admirable a man as the King was in 
many ways, he seemed to believe that 
truth had no claims on him when he 
was dealing with the Puritans. Not un- 
til he was firmly convinced that the wel- 
fare of the principles for which he was 
struggling demanded that Charles be re- 
moved from the possibility of plotting 
against parliamentary government did 
the Protector consent to the death of the 
King. He may have acted without suff- 
cient justification, but he did not act 


from cruelty or vengeance. He was con- 


science incarnate, and not until con- 
science commanded did he yield to what 
he had come to believe was necessary 
to the welfare of the people. 

It has been said that Cromwell was 
ambitious. If by that is meant that he 
sought personal aggrandizement, the 
charge is untrue. In eleven years he rose 
from an obscure farmer of “the fens ” 
to be the foremost statesman and soldier 
in the world, but he rose by sheer great- 
ness of character. He was the one unique 
figure in England, and where he was all 
other men seemed small. If he had been 
ambitious he would have consented to be 
King; but when his friends were readv 
to crown him, he, declined the prize be- 
cause he never could convince himself 
that God had called him to that high po- 
sition. No man ever sought less for 
himself. He made no provision that the 
office of Protector should continue in his 
family. He never used the State for 
selfish purposes. 

But it is said that he was narrow, intol- 
erant and a bigot. No charge was ever 
more utterly baseless. In him for the 
first time in English history we are intro- 
duced to a ruler who sought to give to 
all classes of people absolute religious 
freedom. He wished to establish a 
Protestant League, not to persecute 
Roman Catholics, but to protect Prot- 
estants. Roman Catholics under his 
sway were as safe as Puritans. Even 
in Ireland,. where his supposed intol- 
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erance was most intense, he declared 
amnesty to all not found with arms 
in their hands. If thousands of that 
persuasion were cut down it was not 
because of their creed, but because they 
were in rebellion against the existing 
Government. In his own religious faith 
Cromwell was a Calvinist and a Separat- 
ist. He believed in the Bible and in the 
Sovereignty of God, and with equal in- 
tensity he believed in entire separation 
of Church and State. Thus he came at 
length to be divided from his former al- 
lies, the Presbyterians of Scotland. The 
Presbyterians were desirous of doctrinal 
purity, but they were not opposed to an 
established Church. Hence he found 
himself fighting Presbyterians; but it 
was because they had deserted the cause 
of the people and sided with the crown. 
When he moved toward the north, and 
after he had won the unequal fight at 
Dunbar, he tried to force or even to in- 
fluence the faith of none. His proclama- 
tions were full of charity and tolerance. 
One of the most beautiful and typical 
incidents in his career was his interview 
with George Fox, the Quaker. Fox came 
- to him as the prophets of old came into 
the presence of the Hebrew kings. The 
Protector laid aside the duties of his 
high office and like a child listened to 
that man of the spirit, whom many re- 
garded as insane, as if he were.a messen- 
ger from God. After the interview was 
over he thanked him for his coming, and 
told him that if they could talk thus oft- 


ener they would find wonderful things: 


waiting to be revealed to them in the 
word-of God.. In his tolerance Cromwell 
was far ahéad of his time. Calvin con- 
sented. to. the burning of Servetus, but 
Cromwell protected Roman Catholics, 
Unitarians, Presbyterians, Quakers, and 
all classes of believers, and was anxious 
only that all should be true to the light as 
it had come to them. There cannot be 
found in history a more generous hearted 
and tolerant ruler than Oliver Cromwell, 


when he was dealing with the religious. 


convictions of his fellow men. 

One fact not generally known is that 
the modern supremacy of Great Britain, 
both by land and sea, began with the Pro- 
tector. His leadership impressed Europe 
as it had never been impressed before, 
and never has been since. His admirals 
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established the naval mastery of Eng- 
land. France, Spain and Italy needed 
only the expression of his will to obey his 
wishes. He had few foreign complica- 
tions, altho two or three times he took oc- 
casion to speak to the European powers 
in the interests of liberty and humanity 
in tones which if used by any other ruler 
would have been resented. The most 
astute diplomats and the bravest soldiers 
of his time were content to leave him 
alone. But in England his pathway was 
never smooth. He was no idle idealist. 
He saw both what was right and 
what was practicable, and wasted 
no strength in following mere dreams. 
Consequently while all Continental 
Europe acknowledged his sway, par- 
ties in his own land were constantly 
contesting his right to rule. The “ level- 
ers’”’ insisted that he was a time-server, 
and did not go far enough, and the stick- 
lers for precedent were ever declaring 
that he went too far. To achieve what 
he achieved in the face of such difficul- 
ties as he faced was a stupendous task. 
He never hesitated because a work was 
perilous, but marched ever forward, con- 
fident that he was divinely called to his 
mighty.mission. 

This brings into prominence the most 
conspicuous trait of the Protector’s char- 
acter. He was profoundly religious. Dr. 
Horton has well called his biography of 
Cromwell “A study in Personal Reli- 
gion.” His letters are full of faith in 
God and in his Providence. They are 
not the utterances of one who is posing 
for effect, but rather of a sincere man 
opening his heart to his friends. Every 
battle which he fought was preceded by 
long and agonizing prayer, and every vic- 
tory he won he ascribed to God alone. In 
the midst of the fight at Dunbar he halt- 
ed his troops and sang before them the 
Psalm beginning “ Let God arise, let his 
enemies be scattered.” The passion of 
his life was to know and to do the will 
of God. He may have been narrow in 
his theology, and severe in his ideals of 
personal conduct, but his faith and his 
actions flowed naturally from his reli- 
gious experience and from his loyalty to 
the righteous life. The contrast between 
Cromwell and Napoleon was world-wide. 
The latter was selfish—a monumental 
egotist who served France that he might 
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exalt himself—but the former lived only 
to be obedient to the will of God and to 
advance his kingdom on the earth. 

The death of Cromwell was singularly 
pathetic. It occurred on the anniversary 
of one of his greatest victories—on his 
day, as he was accustomed to call it. His 
daughter, dear as his life to him, had died 
a few days before. He never recovered 
from the shock. The mightiest ruler 
Great Britain ever had, the man whose 
will was the law of Europe, literally died 
of a broken heart. That fact reveals the 
tender side of his nature. From the field 
of Dunbar he wrote to his wife that she 
was the dearest person in the world to 
him. In his domestic relations he was 
as tender as a child; in the discharge of 
his public duties he was immovable. 
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It augurs well for our time that Crom-_ 
well’s greatness is being recognized. No- 
man in history is more vitally related to 
our republic than he. The Puritan revo- 
lution naturally preceded the American 
Revolution, and Cromwell was the neces- 
sary forerunner of Washington and Lin- 
coln. He was not perfect. Measured 
by our standards, he was rough, some- 
times cruel, often apparently heartless, 
but he was a man who feared God and 
worked righteousness; the kind of a 
man who will be needed again if wealth 
and luxury blind men to the unseen and 
the eternal, and make them forget that 
the right of man to liberty of thought 
and of worship is indefeasible and eter- 
nal. 

Montcrair, N. J. 


Excavations in Rome. 
By Richard Norton, 


DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ROME. 


HEN about a year andahalf ago 
Signor Boni, probably the most 
capable and broadly learned 

member of the Italian Department of 
Antiquities, was authorized to undertake 
excavations in the Forum, no one ex- 
pected that the work would be so rich 
in result as has been the case. Impartial 
students recognized that the ealier work 
on this site had been boggled, and they 
looked to see many mistakes corrected, 
much half-finished work completed, and 
a certain number of new discoveries con- 
cerning the original position and con- 
struction of the buildings which former- 
ly stood in the Forum. Their hopes have 
been more than satisfied. 

During the first months there was time 
for little more than removing loose earth 
that ought to have been moved years ago. 
But even this led to the finding of two 
most interesting objects. One of these 
was the base of the altar, or column, 
erected where the murdered body of Ju- 
lius Czesar was burned. The other was 
the “ Black Stone,” or so-called “ Tomb 
of Romulus,” over which and the com- 
plex of monuments in its immediate 
neighborhood there has since raged 
among numerous scholars a bitter war. 
The problem is this: Certain Latin writ- 


ers mention that in the Comitium there 
was a black stone which the masses 
thought marked the spot where Romulus 
or his stepfather, Faustulus, had been 
buried. There is absolutely no doubt that 
the better educated people of those days 
questioned the accuracy of this popular 
superstition. However that may be, when 
a year ago a small carefully made bit of 
paving of black marble was discovered 
in the Comitium, and Signor Boni sug- 
gested that this was the “ Black Stone,” 
a storm of contradictions broke over him. 
The stone was not black, it was not a 
stone, but many stones; Romulus never 
existed, and so could not have been 
buried, etc. Much of this spirit of con- 
tradiction was aroused probably by a 
(unrealized) instinct of envy of the good 
sense and good fortune of the discover 
of this entertaining memento of early 
traditions. To-day most of those whose 
knowledge gives them the right to an 
opinion agree that tho restored, perhaps 
more than once, in past ages it 1s nev- 
ertheless the Black Stone, and is a most 
interesting monument of a time when 
mythology was the natural expression of 
the untutored minds of a people who 
lacked accurate records of their prede- 
cessors. | 
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Even more vehement than the discus- 
sion about the “ Tomb of Romulus ” has 
been that aroused by the lower portion of 
a square stone shaft on the four sides of 
which words are cut. This was found be- 
neath the “ Black Stone.” - The difficulty 
of deciphering the meaning of this in- 
scription is great, for beside the fact that 
only a very few words of each line are 
preserved, they are of the earliest type of 
Latin, which is but partially known, 
Nevertheless Italian and German schol- 
ars have interpreted the words, and 
shown that the inscription concerned reg- 
ulations of sacrifice. Further evidence 
of the sacred nature of the spot was 
plainly visible in the large quantity of 
remains of burnt offerings that lay about 
the stone shaft, while scattered through 
the ashes and bones of animals were 
found many small objects of votive char- 
acter. These were of many kinds— 
weights, pottery, bits of metal and small 
figures of bone and bronze. The bronze 
figures, about three inches high, are not 
only of archeological interest, but also 
of such excellent workmanship that they 
can fairly be ranked as works of art. 

The next important find of a character 
to appeal to others than specialists was a 
hoard of some 400 gold coins. These 
had been placed, or, perhaps, simply 
dropped, by their former owner in a small 
and probably little used passage in the 
House of the Vestal Virgins. The en- 
trance to the passage had been afterward 
walled up and the coins forgotten. Their 
fresh condition showed they had never 
been long in circulation, and made it easy 
to read their legends. All were struck 
by late rulers—Anthemius, Euphemia, 
Leo—and circumstantial evidence makes 
it probable that they were hidden or lost 
during the rebellion of Ricimer in the 
veat. 172; A.D. 

This is the second time in recent years 
that a hoard of coins has been found in 
the House of the Vestals. The first, com- 
posed of over eight hundred Anglo- 
Saxon silver pieces, was found in an 
earthenware jar in 1883. These were 
“ Peter’s Pence,” and were found among 
the remains of a medieval house (built 
in a corner of the House of the Vestals), 
which must have belonged to an official 
of the Pope. Both these treasure-troves 
are now in the National Museum. 

Besides the objects already mentioned 
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quantities of small articles have come to 
light from one end of the Forum to the 
other. In most cases their state of pres- 
ervation leaves much to be desired, but 
they are of great value to the student, 
and as they are to be kept in the Forum 
they will be of much more interest to the 
traveler than if laid out in some distant 
museum like bodies in a morgue. Signor 
Boni’s idea of making a little local mu- 
seum out of one of the old buildings in 
the Forum is excellent. In these days of 
easy travel objects ought, more than ever 
before, to be kept, so far as possible, 
where they grew. When the world is 
ransacked and its products heaped to- 


.gether by the thousand and by the ton 


the gathered materials lose much of their 
beauty and interest and become little bet- 
ter than archeological junk. Museums 
and galleries ought to (and might if 
people cared for them) exist in every 
town, but the time has come to check 
the mania for indiscriminate collecting— 
particularly when this is done at the ex- 
pense of morality. There was an excuse 
for Lord Elgin’s action in regard to the 
Parthenon marbles that can be adduced 
in but few cases nowadays, and it is bet- 
ter that fewer people should see a work 
of art provided they see it as nearly as 
possible in its original position than that, 
torn from its natural surroundings, it 
should be exposed, like a circus-show, to 
the restless gaze of a multitude who only 
go near it on the “free day.” Educa- 
tion and science have been made the ex- 
cuse for too much satisfaction of the mere 
desire of possession—the collector’s pas- 
sion in its degraded form. 

Of the buildings which have been ex- 
plored most interest was aroused, at least 
earlier in the year, by the Basilica A®mil- 
ia. As was expected, only a few frag- 
ments of the superstructure were found, 
but in clearing the ground several inter- 
esting inscriptions (which, fortunately, 
can be read and understood) came to 
light, and many blocks.of marble carved 
with beautiful decorative work. Fur- 
thermore, on digging below the floor of 
this basilica a set of sewers were found; 
judging from their construction and re- 
lation to surrounding monuments there 
is a strong probability that it will be pos- 
sible to prove that the famous Cloaca 
Maxima is by no means so old as has 
been thought. It has always been said 
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that the Cloaca Maxima was constructed 
in that very misty period, the time of the 
Kings. If it belongs to that epoch it is 
unique and not to be explained. Should 
it be possible to show that it is not so old 
as this by several centuries it will no 
longer form a class by itself, but will fall 
into line with other monuments that 
show similar excellencies of construc- 
tion. 

At the present moment our attention is 
chiefly claimed by the digging going on 
where the Church of Santa Maria Lib- 
eratrice stood. It was a few months ago 
that the authorities of the Church’ sold 
the property to the Government. Both 
parties to the contract were equally in- 
terested in seeing this bit of ground 
cleared of the ugly church, for besides 
the remains of the Temple of Augustus, 
which once stood here, there were to be 
found those of a very early and impor- 
tant church called Santa Maria Antiqua. 
This church has been explored more than 
once in past centuries, usually by persons 
in search of marble, but it has never been 
properly cared for. It is now being 
cleared, and the early and very interest- 
ing fresco paintings, partially described 
by earlier students, are once more visible. 
These paintings are of various dates, the 
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earliest showing dependence on classic 
style, the labor being.crude and power- 
ful Byzantine work. This will be one of 
the most interesting monuments in the 
Forum. 

Until recently it was feared that ow- 
ing to lack of funds Signor Boni might 
be compelled before long to stop his val- 
uable work. The results of it are, how- 
ever, interesting in so many different 
ways that he is almost certain to obtain 
all necessary support, especially since the 
King and Queen have looked over the 
ground and expressed their high appre- 
ciation of the work. In one way is it pos- 
sible for Americans to share in the under- 
taking. Signor Boni is not one of those 
who having made an excavation con- 
sider themselves justified in leaving the 
Forum or any other site scarred with 
ditches and hideous with mounds of dirt 
or holes. So when he finishes digging 
he puts the spot in neat order and plants 
it with flowers—the classic ones prefer- 
ably. The charm added thereby is great. 
So far the expense has been borne main- 
ly by himself and his friends, and an oc- 
casional tourist. There are doubtless 
others, lovers of flowers and of Rome, 
who would like to lend a helping hand. 


Rome, ITAty. 


Theosophy New and Old. 


By Washburn Hopkins, 


PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 


ODERN theosophy differs from 
most other sects in being taken 
seriously only by its own disci- 

ples. With other creeds we differ re- 
spectfully ; at theosophy we feel amused. 
Is it ignorance or a substratum of com- 
mon sense that prompts the incredulous 
smile? A modicum of both, perhaps. 
When a child tells us that he knows 
something very important but it is a se- 
cret, we smile in the same way. Our 
maturer wisdom teaches us that the mys- 
tery is one not essential to our happiness. 
Great truths cannot remain hidden long. 
What is vital grows, expands and be- 
comes known to all. 

An inkling of this seems lately to have 
affected our modern theosophists. For- 
merly, with a fine disregard of historic 
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actuality, the illuminate claimed that they 


taught ‘esoteric’? Buddhism. Then it 
was shown that Buddhism had no eso- 
teric teaching. Buddha himself said that 
he held no “ closed fist ’ or mystery kept 
from the multitude. : 

Whether it is a tardy recognition of 
this fact or merely the inkling just re- 
ferred to that has moved the high priest- 
ess of theosophy to shift the claim and at 
the same time to enlighten us as to the 
true inwardness of theosophy is imma- 
terial. The important point is that she 
has recently come very near to revealing 
what theosophy is. 

In Mrs. Besant’s lately published ad- 
dress at the Benares Central Hindu Col- 
lege she still calls theosophy the “ hid- 
den wisdom of ancient India,” but she 
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adds that it is the “ teaching of the Mas- 
ters of Yoga,” and says further: “ Theos- 
ophy is the root of all religions, the 
basis of all the teachings, and it unites 
them all. All the faiths of the 
world join in this, for it is divine wisdom. 

The common ground of all re- 
ligions. . Hindu, Buddhist, Chris- 
tian or Mussulman.” 

It is true that the priestess does not 
open the closed doors of her temple, nor 
offer in person to show us more than this. 
But she has done what is far better, 
given us the keys to the doors and per- 
mitted us, with their help, to enter the 
inner shrine. And certainly we shall do 
so, for the secret appears to be momen- 
tous after all. To unearth the root of all 
religions is a serious matter. We ob- 
serve that the shrine where the root is 
cherished lies back of two doors. The 
outer we open with this key: “ Theos- 
ophy is the common ground of Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism, Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism.” 

By subtracting from each what is pe- 
culiar to itself we can easily ascertain 
what is the common ground of these 
four religions. The moral side may be 
omitted, for we are dealing here with 
things metaphysical, not ethical, and the 
common ground is one of divine wisdom. 
The wisdom, then, peculiar to Christian- 
ity is the interrelation of God, Christ 
and soul; to Mohammedanism, the in- 
terrelation of God and soul and the of- 
fice of the Prophet; to Hinduism, the re- 
lation of God to gods and men; to Bud- 
dhism, in so far as it recognizes God and 
soul at all, which it does not recognize in 
its earlier phase, the relation of God to 
soul, and of soul to Karma, a factor also 
in Hinduism. 

The only common ground here is the 
relation of God to soul. The science 
which expounds this relation correctly 
might well call itself theosophy or divine 
wisdom. But Mrs. Besant says that her 
theosophy is this relation as expounded 
by the Masters of Yoga. This, then, is 
the key to the inner door, the true ex- 
planation is that of the Yogin. 

But here we turn about, somewhat dis- 
comfited at finding out that we needed 
to borrow no key. The mystery was 
eee aivethe time: lor tho there are 
many Hindu religions which make a 
show of concealing truth, it is exactly the 
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religious philosophy of the Yogin which 
from the beginning boasts that it is open 
to all to learn, “a religion for the king 
and for the slave, even for women,” if 
Mrs. Besant will excuse the discourteous 
contempt implied in the words of one of 
her old masters. The Yoga religion is a 
mystery only as all metaphysical mat- 
ters are mysterious, but it is not a “ hid- 
den wisdom” in any other sense. The 
Masters of Yoga published all their se- 
crets two thousand years ago, not only in 
philosophical works, Sutra, but even in 
popular tracts intended for the many. 

We fear, therefore, that Mrs. Besant 
has been hcaxing us again. At first she 
advertised theosophy as esoteric Bud- 
dhism, and now when the public knows 
that Buddhism is not esoteric, she shifts 
the seductive title and calls it the “hidden 
wisdom of the Yogins.”” What will bedone 
when every one recognizes that the Yo- 
gins’s wisdom was not and never has 
been hidden? For theosophy without 
mystery would certainly be unprofitable, 
if not stale and flat. 

Nevertheless, it is useful to know that 
tho we had the key we hold it now with 
the priestess’s own acknowledgment that 
it is the right one and that we are au- 
thorized to use.it. What, then, is that 
which is supposed to lie concealed behind 
the “ Teaching of the Masters of Yoga?” 
Obviously the best way to find out is to 
back out of Mrs. Besant’s shrine as soon 
(and respectfully) as possible, and turn 
to the old masters themselves. For who 
knows what caricature of their teaching 
may be taught in a temple where even the 
high priestess says, in contradiction of 
their own words, that they concealed their 
wisdom? This, then, is their teaching, 
the old Masters of Yoga. 

The human soul (they say) is a power- 
ful little engine, much more powerful 
than the box in which it is encased. It is 
part of the Supreme Soul, and when once 
it succeeds in getting out of its box by 
cutting the chains of matter which bind 
it there it becomes a godkin on its own 
account and like its Supreme Prototype 
can control matter. Yes, and other souls 
less powerful than itself. When it has 
succeeded in doing this the soul lives a 
very active and agreeable life, for to keep 
in fit spiritual condition it must exercise 
itself vigorously in such a way as to 
maintain and increase its power over 
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matter. Therefore it leaps with mighty 
leaps, even over the Himalayas; enlarges 
itself till it is big as the earth; condenses 
itself till itis the size of an atom; stands 
on one toe (for it has a subtile body of its 
own), and standing thus shakes the 
whole earth. Furthermore, with its 
handy little body it can creep like a fairy 
into other people, and control them by 
psychic force, making them do anything 
it wishes. All the time the soul is en- 
gaged in these useful diversions the gross 
body, or, in other words, the man to 
whom the soul belongs, being deprived 
of soul, naturally lies inert and senseless. 
But when the soul, still tied, like a bird to 
a string, at last comes back to the body, 
then the Yogin wakes up in body and be- 
comes like other men. 

At last, however, this perpetual exer- 
cise so strengthens the soul that it can 
break all its bonds. Then the soul flies 
up, leaving the broken string and the 
cage behind it, never looking back, but 
soaring up to heaven, where it roams 
about in great happiness, free of all 
earthly ties, riding on a celestial car “ at- 
tended by lovely women and with a mu- 
sical accompaniment,” or, if it will, 
abandoning even these celestial joys and 
entering the Supreme Soul. 

The Masters of Yoga are not quit¢ 
unanimous on this last point. The ear- 
lier Yogins were content with control- 
ling nature even after death, and looked 
forward wistfully to the time when they 
could stop practicing austerities on earth 
and sojourn for ever in the company of 
beautiful damsels. The later Masters, 
however, regarded this goal as too world- 
ly, and taught that all the eight powers 
of the soul were practiced simply to 
strengthen it and prepare it for imme- 
diate absorption into the Supreme Soul. 
Therefore in the case of a perfect Yogin 
all these exercises and heavenly delights 
ceased just before death. The man’s 
soul was “ freed,” and went directly into 
the Supreme Soul, while the man without 
a soul still retained mind and senses. But, 
it is added, ingenuously, “he dies very 
soon after this.”’ 

This is the essential teaching of Yoga 
according to the ancient philosophers. 
But of course there is a great deal which 
leads up to this, the culmination of the 
teaching. No man can serve two mas- 
ters. The Yogin must sacrifice body to 
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soul. All gross desires, fancies and 
thoughts must be suppressed, for such 
thought has no place in soul. First of 
all, like any ascetic, the Yogin must get 
rid of moral faults—some masters give 
one group and some give another—and 
this requires self-restraint. Much more 
severe, however, is the discipline neces- 
sary to “release.” This is effected by 
strenuous exercises. Yogin means “ one 
who fits himself or exercises” (subse- 
quently understood as “ one who fits him- 
self for union’ with God). He must sit 
in certain painful postures, checking his 
breath, and reducing thought to a mini- 
mum by staring at the tip of his nose. 
He must “ place his soul” in this or that 
part of the body and so gradually acquire 
mastery over it, or rather let the soul, 
which is the true self, acquire mastery 
over the body. He must learn to starve 
and subsist not only on air, but almost 
without it. He must “concentrate 
thought,” but not in our sense, for the 
concentration aimed at is such focusing 
of the mind on one thing as to keep all 
thought quiet, or, in other words, he must 
learn to think of nothing. The highest 
expression of this meditation on nothing, 
dhyana, is the cataleptic trance, samadhi, 
in which the mind is suppressed but the 
soul is in full activity. In this state it 
roams about practicing the “ eight Yogin 
powers,’ or “lordships,’ as they are 
called, which prove the soul to be lord 
over matter. A Yogin with these powers 
is a Mahatman, or Master Soul. 

The most important power acquired by 
the Yogin was that of controlling other 
souls. The various Yogin tales handed 
down from a remote antiquity prove 
clearly that this was nothing less than 
hypnotic influence. This, moreover, was 
the secret of his real power. For any 
one can go into a trance, and, on recover- 
ing, tell what wonderful things one did 
invisibly, and the scoffer may reply, 
“Prove it.” But in the exercise of hyp- 
notic influence, which neither operator 
nor subject doubted was due to a trans- 
fer of soul, lay an argument not to be 
gainsaid. The proof, as the Yogin said, 
like his knowledge of God, was by “ au- 
topsy.”” One could see for one’s self that 
the Yogin had a supernatural power. 

The Yogin was, in fact, the first prac- 
tical spiritualist or conductor of psychical 
research, and he made some interesting 
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discoveries both in psychic and in phys- 
ical matters. In the latter domain, for 
example, he learned how to go without 
eating, and almost without breathing, for 
weeks and months; an experience in- 
credible to robust beef eaters, but a fact 
nevertheless. ‘The power is gained by a 
very gradual diminution of nutriment, 
whereby the Yogin is scientifically re- 
duced to a vital standstill. In this condi- 
tion with all his orifices closed with wax 
he can remain shut up in a box for six 
months. 

Such faculties made him patient, and 
his visions undoubtedly led him to be- 
lieve that he could do all that he saw him- 
- self doing when entranced. In and for 
himself he is an interesting figure, if 
somewhat pathetic, with his dreams of 
music and fair damsels, and all the other 
joys which awake he refused to accept. 


A Realized 


By Geraldine 
OUSiINIVELLArHASKINS had 


always lived in other people’s 

houses. She had been minister- 
ing angel and household drudge to three 
generations of kinsfolk, and now, on her 
seventy-second birthday, she stood in the 
center of her sunny room in the Hexham 
Old Ladies’ Home, and surveyed with 
genuine satisfaction a limited domain 
which for the first time in her life she 
could call her own. The mild restric- 
tions of the Home seemed to her gentle 
soul a patent of unlimited freedom, and 
she experienced the unwonted independ- 
ence of a guest in a hotel. There on the 
walls bloomed the honeysuckle paper 
which she herself had selected in a flut- 
ter of pleasurable agitation. Under her 
feet was spread the Axminster carpet 
which for so many years she had admired 
in Mrs. Hemenway’s parlor, and lace 
curtains festooned the windows. ‘The 
furniture was mostly new, tho Cousin 
Sarah White’s black walnut bedstead 
towered in sepulchral pride above the 
more modern articles, and on the mar- 
ble mantle shelf a china clock ticked 
cheerfully between the daguerreotypes 
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_ This then, according to Mrs. Besant, 
who has referred us to the old Masters 
we have been following, is theosophy, 
the root of all religions, which explains 
the relation of God and soul. It consists 
in the identification of all psychic mat- 
ter, God or soul, and the belief that the 
soul can acquire supernatural powers and 
fit itself for union with God by means of 
certain bodily exercises leading to the 
suppression of mental activity and the 
eventual release of the soul. 

We hesitate, however, to accept sup- 
pression of thought as the best means 
of acquiring knowledge. For we have a 
painful remembrance of the perfected 
Yogins who sit to-day in Benares with 
empty eye and vacuous face, the result 
of this same suppression of thought. But 
we are grateful to Mrs. Besant for let- 
ting us know exactly what theosophy is. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Ambition. 
W. Anthony. 


of Cousin Luella’s parents and the pho- 
tographs of her younger relations. The 
matron had just looked in, and compli- 
mented her by asking permission to show 
the room to visitors, for it was not often 
that the old ladies brought their own fur- 
niture. “It’s just elegant!” she said, 
“and that pier-glass is as handsome as 
it can be. You'll have plenty of callers 
to admire your taste, Miss Haskins.” 
Cousin Luella beamed with gratifica- 
tion and glanced timidly at her own 
image in the mirror. Her little fresh- 
colored, wrinkled face irradiated satis- 
faction as, for the first time in many 
years, she beheld her own slim, stooping 
figure, reflected from lace cap to con- 
gress gaiters, and recognized the merits 
and defects of her costume. “I must 
let down this skirt a good half inch. It 
kites right up in front; but may be that’s 
the way it’s gathered,” she said, medi- 
tatively. “ Dear! what a comfort it is 
to be able to see the hang of your skirt! ” 

“You’ve had that pier-glass a good 
while, haven’t you, Cousin Luella?” her 
third cousin asked, who had come to see 
her safely settled in her new quarters 
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and to bring her a pair of black gloves 
for a birthday present. She was a young 
married woman with a consumptive hus- 
band, and was just breaking up house- 
keeping in order to go with him to Col- 
orado. There were but a few of the 
third cousins left, and these had com- 
bined to purchase and furnish this home 
for her before their varying fortunes 
scattered them too widely to care per- 
sonally for her comfort. Cousin Luella, 
with the new pride of possession still on 
her face, turned to answer. If her life 
had been a hard one she had not realized 
it. Her genial, sunny spirit had found 
only interest and sympathy where an- 
other might have felt slighted and shut 
out. Nevertheless, the desire for and 
love of personal belongings so strong 
in most women past middle life had lain 
dormant in her heart through years of 
quasi-visiting, and now put forth a late, 
triumphant blossom. 

“Yes, that looking-glass belonged to 
Aunt Luella White,” she said, “and she 
left it to me because I was named after 
her. I always did think it was real hand- 
some. Il was about eighteen when she 
died, and living with Sister Lydia. 
member I wanted it put in the best par- 
lor, so’s I could see the hang of my skirt 
in it Sunday nights. I was pretty par- 
ticular when I was a girl. But Lydia 
wouldn’t set it there for fear ’twould 
mark up her new striped paper, so I 
sewed it up in rags and put it up attic. 

“TI declare, it does seem as if every- 
thing came your way if you’ve only a 
mind to have a little bit of patience! 
Here I’ve been wanting all these years to 
have this glass set up and down in my 
own room, so’s I could see my whole 
dress in it, for if there’s anything on 
earth I do despise it’s a poor-hanging 
skirt—and there was always some rea- 
son why I couldn’t manage to have it. 
And now here I am, in this beautiful 
room, with a place to put everything just 
as I good and please, and no fear of 
marking somebody’s walls, either. Some 
folks might think it was sinful to speak 
of the Lord in the same breath with a 
looking-glass, but he knew how my heart 
was set on it, and he’s just given me my 
wish in his own good time. 

“You see, I was nothing but a eTrow- 
ing girl when mother died, and.I went 
ever to Lydia’s to live. Her husband was 


studying for the ministry 


I re- 
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sort of delicate, the same as Frank, and 
the children were little and close to- 
gether, and she was glad enough to have 
somebody to help about the house. Eli 
Johnson’s folks lived next door. Eli was 
and his 
mother was dreadful proud of him. He 
taught school over at Hingham Centre 
four years while he was waiting to get 
a charge, for he wasn’t satisfied with any 
little country parish. He was a young 
man of parts and a most edifying 
preacher, but somehow he had no luck 
at first, and I had all my house-linen 
made and marked and my best teaset 
bought before he got his chance. I used 
to wonder sometimes whether that 
looking-glass wasn’t too worldly for a 
minister’s parlor, but I was bound to 
have it, whether or no. Well, we do a 
lot of worrying: that is never called for. 
The spring Lydia and the children came 
down with the typhoid fever Eli got his 
charge. It was a fine opportunity. for 
such a young man—a big church in Con- 
cord, with a parsonage and all—and he 
wanted to start right away and take a 
wife out with him, so he came hot-foot 
up to the house to tell me we had better 
be married that day week. Well, of 
course, as far as my fixings went, I was 
ready enough, and had been any time in 
the last six years, except for getting a 
bonnet, but there were the children and 
Lydia down with the fever, and nobody 
to lift a finger to them but me, and I put 
it to him, Would it be right for me to 
leave them? He said that Scripture tells 
us to forsake all others and cleave only 
to your husband, and I hated to set my- 
self up against Eli, but somehow I 
couldn’t make it seem right to go, and he 
couldn’t make it seem right for me to 
stay, and the end of it was he up and 
asked Ellen Saunders, and she went with 
him to Concord instead of me. I was too 
busy to feel as bad as I might, and I just 
sent them the sheets and the china, for I 
knew I never should have any use for 
‘em, and marrying in such a hurry’ she 
hadn’t a thing to set up house with. It 
wasn’t until the children were out again, 
and I was getting sort of tired, that I 
was up garret one day and my eyes lit 
on that pier-glass. Would you believe 
it, I couldn’t bear the sight of it, and I 
just sat down and cried so that if I 
hadn’t thought of the tea-biscuits burn- 
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ing in the oven I believe I might have sat 
there till doomsday. I’ve often thought 
since that I was never cut out for a min- 
ister’s wife, and that it was all ordered 
for the best, but I did feel dreadful 
pindling that spring, and if it hadn’t been 
for the sewing I don’t know what I 
should have done. 

“ Pretty soon after that, Aunt Martha 
Selby sent over word that she was ail- 
ing and wanted I should come and stay 
with her for a spell. At first I didn’t 
want to leave the children, and, besides, 
Aunt Martha had the name of being hard 
to get along with, but Lydia was set on 
my going, for she had an idea the old 
lady would take a fancy to me and leave 
me her money. I didn’t take many of my 
things with me, for I kept expecting to 
go back, but what with her rheumatism, 
and not being able to get anybody else to 
come near her, I stayed there the better 
part of six years. She was a pudgicky 
old lady, but I never blamed her much, 
for she must have been a dreadful suf- 
ferer, and she was always real sorry when 
she got over her tantrums. She set an 
awful store by patchwork quilts, and I 
made her three while I was there, all in 
fancy patterns. Dear, dear! I have to 
laugh when I call to mind how mad it 
used to make me to have her rip out my 
whole day’s work every time she had a 
bad turn, but it seemed to give her a sort 
of comfort, poor soul, to pull and jerk 
those blocks apart as if she had a spite 
against them. She had generous streaks, 
too. The time she threw the kettle on the 
floor because I spoke up for Lydia’s hus- 
band she gave me six silver teaspoons, 
and she always told me she meant to put 
me down in her will for something hand- 
some, but she was taken suddenly at the 
last and we all shared alike. I think it 
was a good deal fairer myself. I should 
have hated to make any ill feeling, but 
Lydia always said she never could forgive 
herself for being so set about my going. 

“ After the funeral was over and the 
house put to rights I was feeling sort of 
run down, and I got a letter from my 
cousin Henry asking me to come and 
‘make his folks a long visit. Mother 
brought Henry up, so he’s always thought 
a lot of Lydia and me. So I packed up 
and went, but I hadn’t been there a month 
before Brother Charies was taken sick 
and they sent post haste for me. After 
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his wife died he always lived with her 
folks, and they looked after his little girl, 
but he seemed to hanker after his own 
flesh, and blood toward the last. He 
lingered, Charles did, for most two years, 
and we went everywhere to try and save 
him. First we went South, and when 
that didn’t help him any we went West, 
but I tell you there isn’t a mite of use 


in fighting old-fashioned consumption, 


and it’s cruel to drag the poor sick creat- 
ures about from pillar to post when 
they’d be a sight better off in their own 
beds at home. We were terribly worried 
about little Minnie after her father died, 
and I never let that child out of my sight 
until she was fifteen years old and her 
mother’s folks wanted to send her to 
boarding school. She was a sweet, pretty 
girl and forward with her books, tho I 
say it who shouldn’t. We went through 
the spelling book and geography to- 
gether, and she was tn the sixth reader 
and could do examples in partial pay- 
ments. Of course I was glad to have her 
have superior advantages, but I felt dread- 
fully about her going, and between sew- 
ing to get her ready and studying and 
crying my eyes went back on me, and I 
could’t do a thing but knit and help about 
the house. Then Lydia had to break up 
and go to live in Boston, and I took my 
things and went back to finish my visit at 
Henry’s. 

“JT was real pleasantly situated at 
Henry’s. They had a lovely house right 
in the middle of the town, and there was 
never a day that a dozen people didn’t 
run in to sit a minute and talk over the 
news. You see, everybody thought a 
lot of Henry’s wife, and no wonder, for 
she was the sweetest, prettiest thing I ever 
laid my two eyes on. She was a beauti- 
ful singer, too, and read all the new 
books, and it was just a treat to hear her 
talk. I’ve always loved to listen to intel- 
lectual conversation, and I never felt so 
up with the times as when I was living 
with Henry and Emma. Henry was as 
smart as a steel trap and a great man for 
joking, and it was just laughing and tel- 
ling stories and carrying on from morn- 
ing till night. The sewing society met 
there every week, and they were real ac- 
tive in church work. Then in the even- 
ings they would have little companies 
and play games and have music, and, I de- 
clare, sometimes I used to be ashamed of 
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myself for setting so much store by gay- 
ety and clothes, and think what a mercy 
it was for Eli that I couldn’t go with 
him when he wanted I should. Henry’s 
wife was one of the easy kind and a 
master hand at contriving, tho she was 
too delicate to sew much, and she could 
cue up a bonnet in less ’en no time. She 
did have elegant clothes. Why, I sewed 
fourteen yards of jet trimming onto one 
green silk of hers, and as for the children, 
it was a pleasure to make their dresses, 
for they looked as pretty as dolls in them. 
I had a nice room all to myself, except 
when I had the baby to sleep with rie, 
with water handy right on the same floor, 
so I didn’t have it to lug up and down 
stairs, and every morning I used to call 
the children in and teach them their mul- 
tiplication table while I curled their hair 
over a stick. They used to sit cu a has- 
sock in the chair, just as still as mice. 
There was some satisfaction in dressing 
children like them. They were awful 
fond of me, too, and how they did love 
my cake and ginger snaps! They all 
thought a lot of my cooking, and every 
time they had a church fair the ladies 
used to come and bespeak some of my 
cake, and it always sold the first of any- 
body’s. I did enjoy my church there 
and attending lectures and concerts. I 
read a lot of books, too—that is, mma 


used to read them aloud while I was sew-_ 


ing. Dear, dear. How pretty she used 
to look, lying there on the lounge, and she 
was a beautiful reader. She read most all 
of Dickens’s works winters while I was 
making the children’s clothes, and, I de- 
clare, sometimes I’d get so wrought up 
over those characters and their goings on 
that I’d sew Henry’s little pants together 
with one leg up and the other down. I'd 
always been anxious to improve my 
mind, but somehow I never had time for 
it until I went to live at Henry’s, and of 
course I know I never should ’a’ done it 
then if it hadn’t been for Emma. 

“T brought that looking glass with 
me, for I thought in such a dressy place, 
and seeing so much company, I’d need it 
then if I ever did. I thought some of 
asking Emma to set it up between the 
parlor windows, but she had one long 
glass in her wardrobe, and the minute 
she saw this she said, “Oh, that’s just 
the thing we want to put over the parlor 
mantlepiece. It’s all the fashion to have 
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a strip of mirror over your lambrequin.’ 
So it was put up crossways instead of up 
and down, and it did look stylish, I’m free 
to confess. 

“IT never set more store by anybody 
than I did by Emma, and when she took 
the pneumonia it just seemed as if I 
couldn’t bear it anyway. It don’t seem 
right to me even now—all those little chil- 
dren, and such a lovely home, and every- 
body so fond of her, and she to be taken, 
while there was I, with my life no par- 
ticular good to anybody but myself, left 
to lay her in her coffin. Henry was like 
a crazy man. It shows pretty well that 
his loss had unsettled his mind when [ 
tell you that not a week after the funeral 
he came to me and he said, ‘ Luella, 1 
can’t stand it anyhow unless you'll say 
you'll marry me and be a mother to my 
poor children. [ve always thought more 
of you than I did of anybody else in the 
world,’ he said, ‘and I want you to say 
that you'll ‘never’.Jéave ame, *Thinksor 
the poor crazy man asking me to take the 
place of that sweet, lovely woman. It’s 
awful to feel what grief can drive us to. 
Of course I reasoned with him and told 
him I’d never leave him and the children 
as long as they felt to need me, but as 
for my being fit to mention in the same 
day as Emma he’d be the first to see how 
sort of shocking it was when he got his 
senses back. Well, he argued and car- 
ried on for all the world like a child, but 
after a while he began to see reason and 
settle down. But Henry was a man who 
just could’t live alone, and so pretty soon 
he told me he was going to marry Miss 
Williams, who used to get up the mis- 
sionary box every year. He didn’t want 
me to go even then, but somehow I felt 
as if I couldn’t stay. It didn’t. seem 
right to me to see anybody in Emma’s 
place, and Miss Williams enjoyed good 
health and was a fine manager, so I 
couldn’t see that I was needed, but it did 
go to my heart to leave those children. 
Lydia’s oldest girl, Jennie, was going to 
be married that winter, so I went to Bos- 
ton to help fit her out. Henry’s wife— 
she that was Miss Williams—was real 
sweet to me, and Henry felt dreadful bad 
about my going and insisted on giving 
me all Emma’s clothes, and a brand new 
black silk that would stand alone. The 
clothes came in handy to make over for 
Lydia’s girls, and they had a fine outfit. 
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Henry offered to give me back my little 
bit of money he had in the business, but 
I wouldn’t let him touch it. [I’m sorry 
now I didn’t, for I should have had a lit- 
tle something to send him when his 
troubles came, instead of it’s being just 
one more thing on his mind, tho it was 
silly in him to worry about that. I took 
my mirror back to Lydia’s, and seems to 
me the poor thing’s had no abiding place 
ever since. I don’t believe there ever 
was a family had so much marrying and 
burying as ours. I suppose it was sin- 
ful, but twice I’ve sewed all day Sunday. 
Once was to fix up a traveling dress for 
Kate, the time she was invited to go to 
Niagara, and once was to finish Lydia’s 
mourning when poor Jennie died. Just 
think of the deaths there’s been in the last 
thirty years—and ‘now there’s only me 
left, and I ought to feel lonesomer than I 
do. I’m afraid I’m dreadful poor spirited. 
When I was a young woman [I used to 
be a great hand to read about Florence 
Nightingale and Harriet Martineau, and 
to think how I’d do something great, the 
- same as they did, and improve the world; 
and law sakes, here I’ve spent my whole 
life in puttering and flittering, putting 
ruffles on dresses and fancy icing on cake, 
and taking just as much trouble as tho 
‘twas anything worth while. Here I am, 
an old woman, and never done anything 
to help my kind, and yet the Lord lets me 
be just as contented as tho I’d accom- 
plished some great work like those splen- 
did philanthropists. All I’m afraid of is 
that I shan’t have enough to do here. 
Well, now I’ll have time to make up that 
black silk Henry gave me—it’s never had 
‘scissors touched to it—and I guess [ll 
begin and read ‘ Ben Hur.’ I’ve had it 
ever since the Christmas before you were 
married, and never so much as looked 
at it, and: I’ve always wanted to know 
what it was all about. That glass does 
furnish a room, don’t it? To think I 
should be sitting here with it hung just 
the way I want it, and the gilding looking 
most as good as new, after all these 
years.” 

The young woman rose to go. “I’m 
glad you feel so well satisfied, Cousin 
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Luella,” she said, “but all the same, I 
hate to go so far away from you. Now 
if you find that things are not as they 
ought to be, and that you have anything 
to complain of, you must promise to let 
me know without fail, and I'll set it right 
thik ecany 

“Don’t worry abéut me, Fanny,” said 
Cousin Luella, “I feel ’s if I was living in 
my own house. This register is going to 
be a sight of comfort to me. Some folks 
don’t hold with modern improvements, 
but I’ve always admired progress, and 
since I caught my bad cold at Aunt Mar- 
tha’s I like it pretty warm. No, don't 
you worry. You try that flaxseed and 
lemon for Frank’s cough and don’t get 
run down yourself, and if you need me 
outetherésob course tUlly comes Buta 
guess there won't be any call for me.” 

“I think you’ve earned your rest,” said 
Fanny, “and you shan’t be routed out 
again if J can help it.” 

~ kdecome, said’ Cousin uellas” put 
truth to tell it would be a pull to get 
started. I’ve always lived under march- 
ing orders, as Henry used to say, and I 
never minded going when I was sent for, 
except for hating to leave people—but I 
understand now why folks hate to pull 
up stakes and move on. I hope I shouldn’t 
be so unaccommodating when it came to 
the pinch, but when I look around this 
beautiful room and see all my own things 
that nobody can lay a finger to but just 
me, seems to me as if I never could bring 
myself to leave it. I guess this time I’ve 
come to stay.”’ Her thin little voice held 
a note of triumph, and on her face beamed 
the sunshine of a tremulous happiness 
which might with usage subside into a 
more commonplace content. Fanny, look- 
ing back with a little mist in her prac- 
tical gray eyes, saw the old lady stand- 
ing before her most cherished possession, 
carefully polishing its tarnished surface 
with a silk handkerchief, and vaguely 
realized that thus, after a tardy and pro- 
saic fashion, the supreme moment of 
Cousin Luella’s long life had arrived, 
and that for once a realized ambition left 
no bitter aftermath in its wake. 

PLAINFIELD, N, J. 
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A’ New -‘‘ Oberon.” 


By Irenzeus Prime-Stevenson. 


ITHIN relatively few years only 
have composers, either by their 
own hands or by improved sen- 

sitiveness of their literary fellow-work- 
ers, managed to be free from setting to 
music the hopelessly dull, silly or pre- 
posterous kind of opera-book. So many 
masterpieces of musicianship have been 
set up on literary feet of clay that the 
number of superior scores in lyric drama 
which have fallen by the wayside in the 
march toward immortality is a painfully 
large sum. Of course, there were excep- 
tions, until, let us say, the last half cen- 
tury, to Voltaire’s excellent observation 
on lyric drama of his day, that what was 
too silly to be said was allowed to be 
sung. Some of the old and formal class- 
ics—such as Gluck and Handel set—are 
not bad libretti, in plot or diction. There 
is a latent emotionality, there is a grave 
elegance of verse and recitative. But in 
comparing the pre-Mozartian and even 
the Mozartian opera-book with such li- 
bretti as. Fidelio,” “ Norma,’ “Lohen- 
Snin, 7 aust, Misnony yucatan: . 
“ Aida” and “ Le Roi d’Ys,” we realize 
how improved is the composer’s fortune 
in a finer sense of the stage-poet’s respon- 
sibility. 

Weber was an almost typical sufferer 
from the librettist. His ‘‘ Freischtitz ”’ 
was not easily settled into its happy state 
as a folks-drama; and the author of it, 
Kind, and the composer had much tinker- 
ing to accomplish before the work could 
be completed. The composer’s magnifi- 
cent score “ Euryanthe,” that opera that 
links his genius and artistic influence di- 
rectly with Wagner’s best work for Ger- 
man music-drama, is built on a dis- 
jointed, incoherent libretto of a half- 
cracked poetess of the day. Nobody can 
make its proceedings rational. His 
“ Sylvana” was left unfinished, largely 
because of a poor book for it. And, last, 
even more ill-starred was Weber in the 
masterpiece of his dying hours, when 
“ Oberon,” with its magnificent inspira- 
tions of a melodic and dramatic kind, and 
its rich and highly “ Weberian ” score, 
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was bound fast to an English fairy- 
libretto, framed by the London dramatist, 
James Planché, in which occurs a mix- 
ture of Wieland, Shakespeare, fairy- 
story, knightly romance, oriental color, 
tedious dialogue and costly Christmas- 
pantomime spectacle that no adult mind 
could cipher into connection or dignity. 
Critics have lamented “ Oberon” as an 
opera-book almost as angrily as they 
have lamented the libretto of “ The Magic 
Flute.” For even a fairy-story should 
move swiftly and hang together. Some 
of the best things in a literature higher 
than opera-books are merely fairy- 
stories. 
There have been numerous efforts on 
the part of more or less gifted and sincere 
composers and playwrights and mana- 


gers to get Weber’s “ Oberon ” into bet-. 


ter shape—to give to its brilliant but 
chaotic story some tolerable connection, 
to rewrite the platitudinous dialog and 
to improve the serious lapses in the mu- 
sical score itself. These last are in part 
due to the fact that Weber hurriedly put 
his music together—with the shadow of 
death already on him—and in part be- 
cause of his irritation over the trivialities 
that Planché evolved. But no “ new ar- 
rangements,’ no “completions,” no “new 
editions ’ and so on, originating here or 
there in Germany, have held the stage; 
and in certain examples there have been 
small deserts for such an honor. It is 
difficult to tinker with an imperfect work 
of genius. “Oberon” is Weberian 
through and through in its inspiration. 
Even with serious lacunes in the score, 
such as Weber’s failure to write a con- 
clusion to it (instead of which he hastily 
stuck onto the last act some pages from 
another opera, wholly unsympathetic) 
and the cheap dialog and lyrics, no one 
has gone to work with the right dra- 
matic and musical piety, discretion and 
gift to make of so attractive and rich a 
Weber bequest a perfected legacy. 

That is to say, not until now have such 
fellow-workers been in evidence, and 
such a result for “ Oberon” achieved. 


ij 
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But I think we may safely conclude that 
to the Wiesbaden Opera House and to 
the Wiesbaden May Festival of 1900 be- 
longs this peculiar and desired musical 
honor as an incident of more permanent 
art-stuff than whatever else has been a 
detail of a lively week of music, drama, 
flower-parades, military reviewing and 
Royalty on a holiday quite as gaily as the 
rest of the world round about it, day by 
day. It was known a good while ago 
that the Emperor was especially inter- 
ested in the project of the “ Wiesbaden 
arrangement” of “ Oberon,” and would 
be present at its production. The In- 
tendant of the Opera at Wiesbaden is an 
old school-friend of William II. The 
beautiful lyric theater here—a model 
one in its details—enjoys a particularly 
desirable and friendly subvention from 
the royal care, and its performances the 
year round are an object of no small in- 
terest in Berlin. But on really high oc- 
casions, like the present, Wiesbaden quite 
rivals the greater German and Austrian 
capitals in its musical ménu. Expense 
seems to be about the last thing consid- 
ered in the manager’s offices. Inasmuch 
as “Oberon,” under a new or old ver- 
sion, is one of the most expensive operas 
that can be picked out for mounting, 
there was good reason in laying aside 
economy, when the project of taking it 
up was fixed. 

And now let us see what the two men 
most directly concerned with the work— 
the playwright Joseph Lauff rewriting 
the libretto, the composer Joseph Schlar 
caring for Weber’s score—have done for 
Weber’s great romantic fairy-opera. In 
part only can their joint labors be 
summed up here; and only by comparing 
the old text, page by page, with the new, 
the old score, page by page, with the new 
will their success be evident. To begin, 
Lauff has strengthened throughout the 
banal text, and has interpolated, with 
much caution, spoken speeches or pas- 
sages sung, in a way to give dignity to the 
characters, to lend vitality and coherency 
to their sentiments and actions. There 
are also excisions of worthless talk and 
of misadvised tinkerings by former edi- 
tors. Oberon and Huon of Bordeaux 
and Reiza and Sherasmin and Fatima are 
invigorated and given substance, while 
the diction is kept by Lauff in the finer 
key of Wieland, as well as in the better 


‘“‘Oberon”’ 
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vein of Planché. As for the long-criti- 
cised and incomplete winding-up of the 
opera, the arrival of Huon and Reiza at 
the Court of Charlemagne, this last 
sumptuous scene has been dramatically 
expanded by a few firm strokes. By 
making for Charlemagne a spoken pas- 
sage of some dignity (as he receives the 
lovers), and by introducing a religious 
element both textual and spectacular, 
‘“ Oberon ” ends not only with a mere pic- 
ture—as it always did—but with a sort 
of dramatic fulfilment of things; and 
Huon and the fair Reiza and Charle- 
magne are grouped admirably as a cli- 
max. In short, the librettist has man- 
aged a fusion of old and new in the li- 
bretto, so that there is not an offensive 
touch of novelty, yet a perfect Ergane- 
ung is sketched. 

And meantime Herr Schlar, the musi- 
cal collaborator, has been quite as stc- 
cessful; fully as reverent with a more 


delicate and dangerous office—the man-. — 


agement of the Weberian score and his 
additions to it—he has not taken away 
one page of the composer’s own music 
for ‘ Oberon ’’—not one; tho he has re- 
jected here and there music which was 
originally wholly extraneous to it, and 
for which Weber himself lamented that 
he himself had not time to provide new 
numbers. Moreover, acting on the prin- 
ciple that Weber’s score for “ Oberon ”’ 
must be filled out only from Weber him- 
self, Herr Schlar has elaborated his new 
passages only out of the familiar themes, 
running throughout the original score. 
We have no new and impertinent edito- 
rial ideas ; no effort at imitating Weber by 
Schlar rather than by Weber as inspi- 
ration. The new melodrama-pages and 
intermezzo-passages are built up with a 
respect for Weber’s themes, and a devo- 
tion to Weber’s instrumental diction that 
deserves all praise. I question whether 
anybody could do better in an effort to 
write additional numbers to a Weber 
opera in the orchestral spirit and voice of 
Weber. The most significant change, 
however, and Herr Schlar’s most impos- 
ing office, occurs as we approach and 
reach the new version of the third (and 
last) finale, already mentioned as so im- 
proved by Lauff. A vast and beautiful 
panorama, slowly moving along, at the 


-back of the stage, carries Huon and 


Reiza from Tunis to Italy, over the Alps, 
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up the Rhine and so to the Palace of 
Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle. To 
accompany this Schlar has woven to- 
gether a résumé of the “ Oberon” 
themes themselves, and—as the forests 
of Germany appear—has added a frag- 
ment of Agathe’s scene in “ Der Frei- 
schutz ’’—which last, I think, might bet- 
ter have been not introduced. Then as 
the majestic Court of Charlemagne is 
reached, Schlar sweeps away wholly the 
old finale out of “ Peter Schmoll ” mate- 
rial that Weber himself used only as a 
makeshift, because of his utter physical 
inability to complete the opera. But, 
nevertheless, we have a Weber finale for 
“Oberon,” and none other. The com- 
poser’s March in D (that he wished to 
use in just this connection, but could 
not), written for Gehn’s “ Henry IV ’— 
an Introduction already heard before the 
third act—Huon’s song of appeal, earlier 
in the opera, but now given words of 
thanksgiving—four or five instrumental 
themes contrapuntally used—and as 
choral text the words “ Kyrie eleison ” 
from the minster—all are built up into a 
brief but vigorous finale. ‘‘ Oberon,” 
could not end better as a play, an opera 
or as to care for Weber’s hand in such 
amendment of its errata. 

I have not spoken here of the mere 
representation. It was excellent in that 
fine ensemble, musically, that New York 
knows nowadays nothing about, and pos- 
sibly never will know. There used to be 
a good deal of the quality in the old sea- 
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sons of “ German opera in German” at > 
the Metropolitan: but that régime is now 
long past. Here in a relatively pro- 
vincial opera-house comes forward sucha 
quality of the artistic in performing a 
classic or a new musical work that one 
becomes increasingly intolerant of the 
flimsy star-seasons of American relish. 
As for the incessant spectacular demands 
of “ Oberon’’—the shimmer of Fairy- 
land, the moonlight gardens of Bagdad— 
the storm at sea—the sunset on the wild 
coast—the palace of the wicked Alman- 
sor of Tunis—and the marvelous vistas 
of the last act—why, one cannot find 
them more lavishly and illusively given 
on the many bigger stages of Europe— 
of which, I make bold to say I have a 
pretty large knowledge. The perfect 
movement of the stage-machinery, the 
blending of lights, made no break or 
fault. The Emperor and the little per- 
sonal entourage that came with him 
stayed over four performances, vastly to 
the honor of Wiesbaden, 1f not singly to 
the honor of Weber. All the place was 
en féte. Whether the “ Wiesbaden ” 
‘Oberon ”’ will become the authoritative 
one we will wait to see; but so astute, 
pious and effective a revision, in which 
all the old is kept and nothing really new 
and not of Weber added to it, deserves 
well of the world; especially in this time 
when the reaction from Wagnerism be- 
gins to be making perceptible and not 
unwelcome headway. 
WIESBADEN, GERMANY, 


Meadow Lark 


By Lloyd Mifflin. 


INSTREL of melody, 
How shall I chant of thee, 
Floating in meadows athrill with 
thy song? 
Fluting anear my feet, 
Plaintive, and wildly-sweet— 
Oh, could thy spirit to mortal belong! 
Tell me thy secret art, 
How thou dost touch the heart, 
Hinting of happiness still unpossessed ; 
Say, doth thy bosom burn 
Vainly, as mine, and yearn 
Sadly for something that leaves it unblessed? 


Doth not that tender tone, 
Over the clover blown, 
Flow from a sorrow—a longing in vain? 
Or, is it joy intense, 
So like a pang, the sense 
Hears in thy sweetest song something of pain? 


Others may cleave the steeps, 
Soar, and in upper deeps 
Sing in the heaven’s blue arches profound; 
But, thou most lowly Thing, 
Teach me to keep my wing 
Close to the breast of our Mother, the ground! 


Soon shall my fleeting lay 
Fade from the world away— 

Thine, ever-during, shall thrill through the years ; 
Love, who once gladdened me, 
Surely hath saddened thee— 

Half of thy music is made of his tears! 
Long may I list thy note 
Soft through the summer float 

Far o’er the fields where the wild grasses wave; 
Then, when my day is done, 
Oh, at the set of sun, 

Pour out thy spirit anear to my grave! 

‘* NoRWOOD,”’ NEAR CoLumBiA, Pa, 
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Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Life of 
Wellington.* 


Tuts life of England’s greatest soldier 
is intended to stand side by side with 
Capt. Mahan’s life of her greatest sailor. 
Nelson was the more popular hero of the 
two. The bluejackets have always car- 
ried the hearts of the British people, as 
the red coats have not. Capt. Mzuan, in 
his “‘ Sea Power,” tells us why. The sea 
power of England has been the soul of 
its freedom as well as the right arm of its 
power. The freedom, the inspiration, 
the grandeur of the sea have gone with 
its ships. They have never represented 
to the people the instruments of tyranny, 
but the strong right hand of a power that 
struck for righteousness, justice and free- 
dom the world over. Wellington is the 
one great martial hero England has to her 
credit since Marlborough. He _ repre- 
sented more than any other man in Eu- 
rope the triumph over Napoleonic subju- 
gation and less of its yoke and its defects. 
He was never beaten. That tremendous 
struggle, out of which every nation in 
Europe emerged exhausted but regen- 
erated, raised England to a special emi- 
nence of glory. It had been her treasury 
which supplied the liberating armies. It 
had been her pluck that raised up one 
coalition after another. It had been her 
peerless soldier who drove ‘he French out 
of Spain, stood up against “ Bony ” and 
beat him past recovery in fair open fight. 

The heroic sign of all this glory was 
Wellington, and not Nelson. He was 
besides a far greater and broader man 
than Nelson. He had behind him when 
he fought Waterloo a history which had 
made him a’ Duke and taken him into the 
Lords. He had still before him a history 
in the civil government of Great Britain 
which, if it did not add to his fame, failed 
to do so only because he had such ex- 
traordinary colleagues as Canning and 
Peel to share his fame with. 





*THE LirE OF WELLINGTON THE RESTORATION OF 
THE MartiaL Power or Great Britain By the Right 
flon. Str Herbert Maxwell, Bart, M.P., F R.S., Author 
of *‘ Robert Bruce and the Scottish Struggle for Inde- 
pendence,”’ etc. With Maps, Battle Plans and Photo- 
gravures, In two volumes, 8vo, pp 405 and 415. Little 
Brown & Co. Boston. $11.00, 


This is the light in which the subject 
is presented in this volume: Wellington 
as a companion life to Mahan’s Nelson, 
to illustrate the martial power of Eng- 
land and the service it had rendered on 
land; and Wellington in his civil life. 

On this particular phase of the subject 
the literature has been scanty and unsat- 
isfactory. Of material for such a life 
an enormous supply exists. The war in 
Spain has been written. The hundred 
days’ campaign which ended in Waterloo 
has been a marvelous field of literary pro- 
duction, whose fertility does not abate. 
But an adequate Life of the Iron Duke 
has remained a desideratum. The task 
was in itself a formidable one, which 
called for an uncommon combination of 
personal qualities and conditions. Even 
Sir Herbert Maxwell confesses that tho 
such a project had suggested itself to 
him and attracted him, he had shrunk 
from it, and in fact dropped it entirely, 
until it was brought up and pressed on 
him again by Mr. Marston, of the pub- 
lishing firm of Sampson, Low, Marston 
& Co. 

The time is now opportune. In a 
sense Captain Mahan’s Nelson, in connec- 
tion with his “ Sea Power,” has created 
a need of some balancing work on the 
martial power of England. Nearly fifty 
years (forty-eight) have elapsed since 
the. Iron Duke died. The political 
rancor which clouded to some _ ex- 
tent his last years has passed away. 
The motives, methods and theories of all 
parties are better understood, while as to 
the Waterloo and Spanish campaigns we 
probably know the facts now better than 
Wellington himself did. 

In a case like this the personal rela- 
tions of the author to the sources of 
knowledge count for much, and have 
helped the present author to the full. No 
man in Great Britain was better able than 
he to lay his hand at once on all possible 
sources of information and use them to 
greater advantage. He has examined 
everything, especially the unprinted pa- 
pers at Apsley House, which relate to the 
last twenty years of the Duke’s life. 

In many respects the most Le 
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part of the work is in the second volume, 
and relates to the Duke’s career as a 
statesman, which, to say the least, has 
lain under the shadow of extreme con- 
servatism at a time when the vital forces 
of the history were moving for reform. 
The point of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s work 
is to show that the Duke’s opposition was 
not unpatriotic, and that it was not lost; 
that it held the forces which were moving 
in radical directions within those bounds 
of moderation and good sense which have 
made all the wide difference between re- 
form in England and in France by pre- 
venting political change from becoming 
a vast and destructive convulsion. 

The military: part of the work falls into 
three divisions—the Duke’s career in In- 
dia, the Peninsular campaign, in which 
he drove Messina and Soult out of Spain, 
and established himself in the south of 
France by the capture of Bordeaux and 
Toulouse, and the crowning campaign of 


Waterloo. As a whole it is an ifterest- 
ing, readable and fair presentation of the 


facts and conclusions established by the 
best military authorities. 

The reader’s task in all this long and 
complex history is lightened by the nu- 
merous and admirable military maps. 

The work may be described as a union 
of candor with competent critical accura- 
cy, in which the details of the history are 
not permitted to obscure the personality 
of the main actor in it, nor to confuse the 
comparative relations of the narrative as 
they stand in the perspective of the 
whole. 

The book needs no higher praise than 
that it is worthy of its place beside Capt. 
Mahan’s Nelson as a study of the great- 
est martial hero England has produced 
in two hundred years. 
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Mr. Burroughs on Theology.* 


To say that we do not like Mr. Bur- 
roughs as well in the role of Theologian 
as in the lighter yet quite as difficult part 
of descriptive naturalist does not imply 
any predisposition to condemn his theo- 
logical performance, to call it that. We 
do like Mr. Burroughs exceedingly as a 
writer of out-of-doors literature. In 

* Tue Licut or Common Day. Re ticious Discrssions 
AND Criticisms From tue Nartura.ist’s Point or VIEw. 


By John Burroughs. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


1.50 
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that field he is a craftsman not easily sur- 
passed; but when he dips his pen into 
another ink-horn and undertakes. criti- 
cism or theology his genius seems to for- 
sake him and what he writes shows. 
neither originality nor freshness. It is 
for the most part a rehash of what abler 
agnostics have said with much greater 
force. Indeed, we are surprised to find 
Mr. Burroughs threshing old straw with- 
out apparent hope of finding grain. 
Usually the amateur expects to do a great 
deal with small capital. 

In his preface to this book of agnostic 


-essays Mr. Burroughs says: 


“My polemic, so far as it is such, will be 
found, I hope, aimed more at theology than at 
religion. Theology passes; religion, as a senti- 
ment or feeling of awe and reverence in ‘the 
presence of the vastness and mystery of the 
universe, remains. The old theology had few 
if any fast colors, and it has become very faded 
and worn under the fierce light and intense 
activity of our day. Let it go; it is outgrown 
and outworn.” 


Again he says: 


“For my own part, the longer I live the less 
I feel the need of any sort of theological belief, 
and the more I am content to let the unseen 
powers go their own way with me and mine 
without question or distrust. They brought 
me here, and I have found it well to be here; 
in due time they will take me hence, and I have 
no doubt that will be well for me too.” 


To sum up the whole matter, he adds: 

“ We are like figures which some great dem- 
onstrator draws upon the blackboard of Time. 
A problem is to be solved, without doubt; what 
the problem is, we, the figures, cannot know 
and do not need to know; all we know is that 
sooner or later we shall be sponged off the 
board and other figures take our places, and 
the demonstration go on.” 

Mr. Burroughs, in common with all 
agnostics, will not believe anything that 
he does not absolutely know. Of course 
this shuts him out of the field in which 
faith and hope fulfil their part in hu- 
man life. We are all agnostics in the 
strict sense of the word; we know so lit- 
tle that knowledge cannot be relied upon 
for spiritual comfort in face of all the 
dread mysteries of nature; but the spirit 
of man has never relied upon knowl- 
edge, as materialists define it, for com- 
fort or assurance in things spiritual. Ex- 
act knowledge is a very slender thread. 
No man of science has ever yet been able 
to tell just how his will power operates to 
‘open or shut his hand. The winking of 
an eye, the pulsing of a heart has never 
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yét been wholly accoiinted for. Is it with- 
in the legitimate bounds of science to set 
up this crude and rudimentary thing 
called knowledge.as a criterion for the 
measurement of infinity? The agnostic 
must do this or have no pretense of a 
footing. 

Mr. Burroughs confessedly strikes at 
theology ; but he seems not very familiar 
with what he would destroy. He does 
not tell us just what he thinks theology 
is; but his definition of religion as “a 
sentiment or feeling of awe and reverence 
in the presence of the vastness and mys- 
tery of the universe” would indicate 
that he has not made himself acquainted 
with the basis of any religion whatever, 
and that he probably has not had suff- 
cient sympathy with any system of theol- 
ogy to study it patiently and master its 
contents. 

In attempting to prove that religion is 
but a sentiment inspired by the awful 
mystery of life and nature Mr. Bur- 
roughs admits that truth is not always 
based upon scientific knowledge, and he 
all but says that there are spiritual truths 
well known to the human soul yet not 
demonstrable by mathematical methods. 
Yet, even when he maintains that the 
Bible is essentially true, altho its sub- 
stance may be mythical, he harks back 
to materialism for his final word, and we 
find all religions, as he views them, but 
species of a single genus. 

Mr. Burroughs is a stickler for 
“ scientific investigation,” and he will not 
accept a conclusion which has not been 
reached by that route. But much of his 
own reasoning is far from scientific. It 
is not scientific to apply material laws to 
immaterial things. Nature does, indeed, 
as Mr. Burroughs says, maintain an un- 
changeable law of cause and effect; but 
with this material nature religion has 
nothing whatever to do. Men may pray 
for a reversal of such laws as that of 
gravitation and that of expansion by 
heat; but the prayer will not avail. What 
has that to do with the Christian doc- 
trine of salvation? In the realm of re- 
ligion it is faith, not physical laws, by 
which the soul of man is controlled and 
if the faith have its origin in the Di- 
vine Spirit how shall a “ scientific’ in- 
vestigation probe its nature or analyze 
its qualities? “There may be,” says 
Mr. Burroughs, “any number of true 
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tho opposing and contradictory reli- 
gions.” Now here its scientific talk with 
a vengeance! We did not know that 
science taught the possibility of contra- 
dictory truths. Black is white and white 
is black would be just as easily main- 
tained as Mr. Burroughs’s proposition. 
In just the measure that these essays are 
an attempt to account for religious be- 
lief on principles of science they are 
crude.and shallow; but in other regards 
they are interesting and sometimes quite 
instructive. Mr. Burroughs has read 
much, and has used his eyes and ears to 
excellent effect. His essays are full of 
those acceptable smacks which genius 
gives to its fruits. A mature mind has 
composed these pages and a thoroughly 
genial nature shines in them. What the 
essays most lack is a broad understand- 
ing of the subject treated. There is no 
want of knowledge in the general sense 
of the word, and the treatment is clear 
and forceful; but it is easy to see that 
Mr. Burroughs has no genuine concep- 
tion of what religion, and especially the 
Christian religion, is. Without such a 
conception there can be no profitable dis- 
cussion of the subject chosen by him. 


7 
INTERPRETATIONS OF POETRY AND RE- 
LIGION. By George Santayana. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 


We suppose that as long as poetry and 
religion shall exist there will be books 
written to “interpret”? them. We doubt 
whether any two minds ever did or ever 
will alike understand either poetry or re- 
ligion, and it may be that each man’s 
poetry and each man’s religious con- 
sciousness emanates from a well of his 
individuality lying deeper than criticism 
or scientific insight has yet been able to 
penetrate. It is, however, interesting to 
follow a mind like Mr. Santayana’s while 
it wrestles with the unknowable down the 
slope of imagination. ‘These essays are 
imagination pure and simple. Even in 
his essay on *‘ The Elements and Func- 
tion of Poetry,” Mr. Santayana writes by 
the light that was never yet on any sea 
orany land. “ Poetry is religion allowed 
to drift,” he says. Is it? How much 
religion “left to drift” is in ‘“ Paradise 
Lost?” Poetry is, in religion and out 
of it, according to the inmost character- 
zest of the poet, a fine effluence of indi- 
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vidual imagination. Mr. Santayana has 
what some scientists call a ‘“ workable 
theory ” and he works it with wordy dili- 
gence; but nearly all of his theorizing, 
when diluted by the application of his 
gorgeous rhetoric, becomes a mere vague 
film or mist having no definite contact 
with reality. Unprofitable and danger- 
ous materialism is one extreme of intel- 
lectual perversity; the other extreme 
loses itself in such evaporation of all real- 
itv as rises from the pages of this book. 
Neither religion nor poetry can be justly 
“interpreted” by dissolving their solid 
bases of reality and making them out 
mere wavering and intangible clouds on 
the horizon of imagination. 


THE House or A HuNprRED LIGHTS. 
By Frederic Ridgely Torrence. (Bos- 
(Omsk spall, Wiaynatccirs OO tran 1.000) 
We have here one hundred stanzas of 
four lines each, with a Persian smack 
now and again in the sentiment. Mr. 
Torrence turns a thought easily, yet with 
something like mannerism in his style, 
evidently keeping the tail of an eye upon 
Fitzgerald. Some of his stanzas are 
quotable. For example: 

“What ! doubt the Master Workman's hand 
because my fleshly ills increase ? 


No; for there still remains one chance that I 
am not His masterpiece.” 


“Desire’s gold gates are always barred and 
open at no call or knock. 
Age knows the only key is Pain, but Youth 
still thinks to force the lock.” 


Indeed, on almost every page of this lit- 
tle green-and-gold book there may be 
noted one or more striking conceits or 
cynicisms well expressed. Take this: 
“The same small windows light all 
whether they be of rich or poor; 


A sigh, a Jaugh, some wine, a sleep, a tear, 
and then—the open door.” 


Or this: 


“And now young poets will arise and burst 
earth’s fetters link by link, 
And mount the skies of Poesy, and daub 
Time’s helpless wings with ink !” 
Or this: 


“Whether my days are cooled with calm or 
filled with fever’s ardent taint, 
I have the same blue sky as God, I have the 
same God as the saint.” 


lives, 


It is not poetry that Mr. Torrence of- 
fers us, and we should not be willing to 
indorse all of his sayings; but he shows 
himself a ready and witty talker in 
time, able to entertain if not to enthrall. 
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BROWNING Stupy ProGRAMMEs. By 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.50.) We do not belong to the Brown- 
ing-study guild; but we sincerely respect 
it. It must, we think, be taken for 
granted that there exists a strong force 
which impels this tide. Others may ex- 
plain, if they can, the preference some 
people have for toiling and sweating over 
a poet whose expression is a constant 
puzzle and doubt, rather than reading the 
lucid and immediately beautiful works of 
other great poets; we simply accept the 
problem. Here is a book of 626 pages 
telling English readers how to study an 
English poet! We can imagine how 
the club-paper writers will devour it. 
The style of the work is not admirable. 
Good writers do not use such an expres- 
sion as “ slung his shafts;” a sling does 
not throw arrows. It is not elegant or 
accurate to say “pulverize the brood 
while they were alive,” nor do careful 
writers use such a phrase as “his else- 
where implied political philosophy.” We 
could fill a column and more with ex- 
amples of slip-shod English and involved 
expression. But no wonder. Brown- 
ing’s style is nothing if not slip-shod and 
annoyingly involved, and why shall not 
Browning study induce the like? We 
should expect a writer who idolizes 
Browning to be perfectly satisfied with 
a sentence such as this:—‘ Are all the 
main characters introduced by mention 
in this act, and how tell-tale is the men- 
tion?” Of course, there is nothing 
wrong there; but every word grates upon 
a sensitive literary taste as sand upon 
sensitive teeth. The whole book is of 
this substance and of this quality. It is 
crude, its details are minute to a degree 
bordering upon silliness, and in the end, 
with a long breath one demands to know 
what has been accomplished. The an- 
swer comes in one word: Nothing. 


Lire oF CHARLES HENRY Davis, REAR- 
ADMIRAL, 1807-1877. By His Son, Cap- 
tain Charles H. Davis, U.S. N. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00.) Charles Hen- 
ry Davis was born in Boston in 1807, of 
New England stock on both sides. He 
had two years at Harvard before he 
entered the navy, when he went into 
sea service at once, and, like most 
officers of that period, got his training 
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afloat. After some seventeen years of 
active service he went back to Cambridge, 
resumed his mathematical studies with 
Benjamin Pierce, took his degree at Har- 
vard, and in 1842 married the younger 
sister of Mrs. Benjamin Pierce. This, 
with his fine mathematical ability, may 
account for his connection for the next 
fourteen years with the coast survey, un- 
til, in 1856, he was appointed commander. 
Returning to active service, he received 
the surrender of the filibuster Walker 
and his party. In 1859 he was again at 
the head of the Nautical Almanac, which 
he had a few years before set agoing as 
an American declaration of independence 
and dissatisfaction with Great Britain’s 
nautical almanac making. He was an 
officer of the Admiral Du Pont type, and 
naturally was employed in important re- 
sponsible service under that officer, espe- 
cially at Port Royal. He did good serv- 
ice on the Mississippi at Fort Pillow, 
Memphis and Vicksburg, for which he 
received thanks from Congress and pro- 
motion to be vice-admiral. The war 
ended, he was mainly employed in scien- 
tific ways, tranquilly enough in command 
of the Norfolk navy yard and the naval 
observatory at Washington, varied only 
by a Congressional inquiry inspired by 
a poor example of an American ex-Minis- 
ter with a powerful political family be- 
hind him. The Life by his son is the 
memoir of one of those men who raised 
the fame of the American navy and made 
it respected the world over. He was him- 
self an officer of the old type, who com- 
bined the courtesy of an accomplished 
gentleman with the scientific attainments 
of ascholar. Harvard honored him dur- 
ing his absence in Brazil in 1867 with 
the degree of a doctor of laws, which has 
very rarely been conferred on a naval 
officer. 

THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) In 
these days of rapid changes encyclope- 
dias grow old in a year or two, and the 
absolute necessity becomes apparent of 
supplementing them with a record of the 
year. For a long while Appletons held 
the field with their annual encyclopedia, 
but Dodd and Mead have come in with a 
volume which proves its value, and is in- 
dispensable to every one who desires to 
keep well posted in regard to the events 
of current history. The book is under 
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the general editorship of Prof. Frank 
Moore Colby, of New York University, 
while Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, editor- 
in-chief of the International Encyclo- 
pedia, published by the same house, is 
consulting editor. The list of special 
contributors in the different departments 
includes men of the highest authority. 
There is a good list of illustrations and a 
set of maps brought down to date. ‘Thus 
the map of China shows the different for- 
eign concessions to Germany, Russia, 
England, etc., and the railroads already 
established ; while the letter press covers 
not merely the political events of the past, 
but the general movement of discovery 
and trade. ‘This is but an illustration of 
the thorough way in which the whole 
work is prepared. 


CARLYLES FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Two Volumes. (New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $3.00.) This is the latest vol- 
ume in Macmillan’s Library of English 
Classics. It is elegantly printed and 
bound, and the fact that it is issued in 
such style bears witness to the increas- 
ing demand for the best literature. While 
France has learned many lessons during 
the century no one can fully appreciate 
the situation of to-day without knowing 
that of a hundred years ago, and there is 
no more vivid setting forth than that of 
Thomas Carlyle. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES H. 
Vole sIVi >. (New » York: 
Fleminoy: Hz-Revell ;Gos,.) $2.50.) \- This 
completes the series of four large octavo 
volumes of about 400 pages, and em- 
braces the years from 1878 to 1892. The 
material includes diary, letters and rec- 
ords compiled by Mrs. Spurgeon and her 
husband’s private secretary, and is ob- 
viously the authorized and authentic life 
of the great preacher. There are a num- 


ber of views of Mentone and vicinity, of 


special interest for the many visits made 
there by Mr. Spurgeon and the fact that 
it was the place of his death. 


STANDARD ENGLISH Poems.  Se- 
lected and Edited by Henry S. Pancoast. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.) 
A handy volume of good selections from 
the best works of the master poets of 
England from Chaucer to Tennyson, in- 
clusive. It has a full index of titles. 


EDITORIALS. 


The Two Great Parties. 


Tue Republicans are first in the field, 
and their ticket is a strong one. The 
President is the accepted representative 
of a united party. He stands for what 
has been done by the nation in the years 
of his term, and for the highly favorable 
conditions which the people have en- 
joyed—for the conduct of a war in which 
there wére many victories and no defeats 
for our army and navy, for the liberation 
of Cuba, for the acquisition of new terri- 
tory in both oceans, for general pros- 
perity, good wages, enormous exports, 
and enhanced national credit. While 
what has been done has been the work 
of the nation rather than that of the dom- 
inant party, yet that party and its agents 
in office may fairly and effectively point 
in the campaign to the record of achieve- 
ment as something that entitles them to 
a vote of renewed confidence. Unfore- 
seen events and recovery from the de- 
pression of panic years, together with 
the rapid development of our manufac- 
tures in important branches of industry, 
have made the record an extraordinary 
one. From a political point of view, the 
President and the other leaders of his 
party are associated with it and receive 
credit for it with the public. For this 
reason, and because the President’s char- 
acter and course have commended him 
to a majority of conservative people 
throughout the land, the nomination for 
the first place is a strong one. We are 
not saying that his course or that of his 
party has been absolutely free from er- 
ror, or that he satisfies all conservative 
Americans; but on the whole the impres- 
sion made by his administration is dis- 
tinctly favorable. 

The nomination of Governor Roose- 
velt gives to the ticket additional strength 
that could have been supplied in like 
measure by no other candidate for the 
second place. But this conclusion is 
reached only by deciding that certain pos- 
sible losses in New York are outweighed 
by gains to be seen elsewhere. The Govy- 
ernor takes into the campaign all the 
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force of his exceptional energy, his pa- 
triotism, and his enlightened American- 
ism. In full sympathy with the policy 
of the President concerning the war and 
the questions arising out of it, he stands 
before the people as soldier and states- 
man, while his varied career commends 
him to both the cowboy and the political 
theorist. His devotion to civil service 
reform, and his attitude toward corpora- 
tions that have evaded taxation upon 
their valuable public franchises, bring to 
the support of his party something that 
was lacking. But the gain of the na- 
tional ticket by his nomination is a loss 
to the people of New York and to his 
party in that State. That gain must be 
large to compensate for the election of 
some pliant tool of the State boss in his 
place at Aibany—some agent of the boss 
who will promote the repeal of that Fran- 
chise Tax law which is so obnoxious to 
the boss’s corporation friends. But the 
people of New York will have something 
to say about that. 

The Republican platform is by no 
means an aggressive one. Cautious di- 
plomacy has pared so much away that in 
some places what remains is thin and 
meaningless. Declaring that the party is 
in favor of many things that everybody 
desires, it commits the party to no clear- 
ly defined method of procedure to obtain 
some of the things that are wanted. In 
support of the gold standard it is firm 
and sound; with respect to the civil serv- 
ice it falls below a series of platforms 
that have preceded it; for the evils con- 
nected with some trust combinations it 
proposes as a remedy “such legislation 
as will effectively restrain and prevent 
all such abuses.” The brief paragraph 
relating to the Philippines is not unsatis- 
factory, so far as it goes, but so impor- 
tant a question might well have been 
treated at greater length. “ The largest: 
measure of self-government consistent 
with their welfare and our duties shall 
be secured to them by law.” This is 
reasonable and can be defended. It is 
not imperialism. But the platform in 
this campaign will be the men who have 
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been nominated, their character and rec- 
ords, the acts of the recent session of 
Congress, and the condition of trade and 
industry during the last two years. Not 
much attention will be given to a writ- 
ten statement of issues on the Repub- 
lican side, because the party. has con- 
trolled both the making and the execu- 
tion of laws continuously for three years, 
and its policy is knwi to all. We re- 
gret that the convention did not assert a 
purpose to apply the merit system rigidly 
to the civil service on the islands. 

What will the Democrats do? Their 
convention will be held next week. The 
nomination of Bryan is not less a fore- 
gone conclusion than was that of the 
President by the Republicans. But in 
putting him up again the Democratic 
party is making a great blunder. Secure 
in the support of nearly all of the dele- 
gates, he writes to a friend in New York 
insisting not only upon a general reaf- 
firmation of the Chicago platform, but 
even upon a repetition of the demand for 
the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1. If the party failed in a time of 
depression and general discontent with 
him at the head of its ticket and with 
the free coinage of silver at this ratio as 
the chief demand of its platform, how can 
it hope to be successful now with the 
same candidate and the same currency 
platform, in view of all that has taken 
place—the great prosperity of the peo- 
ple under the gold standard, the safe and 
large increase of the volume of sound 
currency, and the rise of new and dom- 
inant issues? Unfortunately for the 
party, there seems to be no one so prom- 
inent in its councils that he could rea- 
sonably aspire to the nomination who is 
not also committed to the support of a 
debased currency standard. For the re- 
generation of the regular Democracy 
there is needed the leadership of such a 
man as Comptroller Coler, of New York, 
but he is excluded by his youth, if for no 
other reason. The conservative leaders 
of the old organization went out with 
the Gold Democrats. 

With a silver coinage platform to be 
adopted, and with Mr. Bryan to be nom- 
inated upon it, there can be no square 
contest in the coming election upon the 
questions of colonial policy and govern- 
ment, the regulation or restraint of trust 
corporations, the repeal of tariff duties 
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used by combinations as instruments of 
extortion, the ownership of public utili- 
ties by the national government or the 
municipalities, direct legislation, an 1n- 
come tax, or the election of Senators by 
popular vote. These are among the is- 
sues which the Democratic platform will 
set forth; but they will be obscured by 
silver doctrines that are dead and should 
be buried. Bryan bars the' way to the 
tomb to which they should have been 
consigned. Because he neglected his op- 
portunity to cut himself loose from that 
out of which life had departed, why 
should one of the two great American 
political parties still cling to the same 
corpse? The Democratic Convention 
will assemble on Independence Day. It 
should have the courage and the intelli- 
gence to declare on that date its own in- 
dependence by rebelling against the ruie 
and the pernicious currency doctrines ot 
Mr. Bryan. 


J 


A Word to Matriculants. 


At this season of the year the pulpits 
and platforms are eloquent with welcome 
and warning to college graduates. The 
world invites them; what will they do? 
There is another and larger class that 
much more needs the word of warning; 
it is the boys, hardly yet men, who are 
entering college, to whom no voice of in- 
struction is raised, but whose most crit- 
ical step is now to be taken. Let us say 
a word to them. 

And we say, first, be sure you know 
what you are going to college for. Is it 
because you are sent, because your father 
or brothers went, or your classmates go? 
That is no good reason; find a better one, 
a reason that will transmute into pur- 
pose. 

Some boys ought not to go to college. 
It is of little use to give a thousand dol- 
lar education to a ten-dollar boy. And 
that is a ten-dollar boy who cannot con- 
trive to raise sense enough, when a great 
chance opens before him, to take advan- 
tage of it; who is too weak or lazy to do 
the work which college implies. 

Don’t go to college for the sake of 
baseball, football or tennis or golf. Bet- 
ter be a caddy at home than a cad athlete 
in college. One should go to college to 
practice his mind rather than his mashie. 
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If you want to learn boxing go to Gen- 
tleman Jim or Kid McCoy; if you want 
to learn baseball go to Amos Rusie or 
Pop Anson ; if you want to learn row- 
ing go to Courtney or Ward; if you 
want to learn golf go to George Low or 
Beatrix Hoyt; but don’t go to college. 
There are far too many of such people 
there now. College was not made for 


them. Understand that games are rec- 
reation, not work. ‘In college be only 
mildly and incidentally interested in 
games. Be interested first in your stud- 
ies. 


Again, put yourself at the beginning 
in the best social relations. The best are 
those that are purest. If you go into a 
college society let it be one that is not 
noted for its social character so much as 
for the encouragement it gives to those 
that do legitimate work. Don’t associate 
with those that drink alcoholic liquors; 
don’t use tobacco. If you are a church 
communicant, make it known at the be- 
ginning. The best way to get a strong 
character is to put one’s self on relations 
where one cannot do what is wrong and 
disreputable. 

Once more, in these days of electives 
choose broadly. If you go to learn, you 
will not choose the laziest, but rather the 
most important studies. Don’t be afraid 
of Latin, and especially of Greek. Re- 
member that all civilization and culture 
centers back on Greece, and you must go 
to Greece to get your bearings, whether 
in history or philosophy or art or litera- 
ture. And do not be afraid of science, 
of chemistry, physics, biology ; for this is 
an age when science is trying to steal the 
primacy from the old polite letters. Work 
on these studies, and so on every other 
in its turn, till you love them. Remem- 
ber that you go to college mainly for 
breadth of culture; and so you must lay 
the foundation in as many branches as 
possible, and leave the specialization for 
later study. Don’t be narrow in college; 
don’t let electives dwarf your culture. 
You are narrow, you are deformed, if 
you have not learned to love the culture 
that Greek mythology and poetry can 
give you; equally if you have not learned 
the nice method of the laboratory ; equal- 
ly if you have failed to be stirred by the 
problems which sociology is asking and 

which history is answering; equally if 
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vou fail to search for the laws of mind, 
and the obligations of duty; and still 
again if you fail to unlatch the doors 
through which you enter to the treas- 
ures of wisdom gathered in other tongues 
than your own. Set before you a high 
purpose, nothing less than the widest, 
fullest acquisition your four college years 
can secure. = 

Let us add one direction more. You 
can obtain all this advantage by strenu- 
ous labor, and yet be narrow, mean, sel- 
fish and hateful, unloving and unloved. 
Then have some worthy purpose back of 
your studying. Think what you propose 
to do with your acquisitions when you 
have gotten them. Do a good deal of 
dreaming. Look at the stars. Think 
what useful things you can do for others 
when the college days are over and you 
are ready for a man’s work. The world 
is large, a thousand million times larger 
than you are. Think of those thousand 
million people, or, at least, of a thousand 
of them, and dream what you would like 
to do for them, and what you will do if 
you can. It is not worth while to get an 
education if you do not propose to make 
it of advantage to anybody but yourself. 
As you broaden your acquisitions, so ex- 
tend your purpose. When Cecil Rhodes 
was a poor youth twenty: years ago 
driving a yoke of oxen, he was dream- 
ing about the extension of British power 
and civilization over all South Africa; 
last year he treated with the Emperor of 
Germany for building a railroad from the 
Cape to Cairo. So do you, while look- 
ing at the stars, while watching the 
clouds chase each other across the moon, 
dream what one day you will do for your 
college, for your native town, for your 
country, for the world. Work first at 
your studies; play incidentally for your 
health; be social and helpful with your 
mates; and save some quiet, solitary 
minutes at night for high dreams. 

Only one warning more. Remember 
that what is right in the world is right in 
college; what is wrong abroad is wrong 
there. Do not be afraid to do right 
against a heated, diseased college senti- 
ment which would justify and defend a 
code of morals that would be rejected 
elsewhere. Be true, and be simple. Hold 
fast to the unpretentious democracy of 
good letters. 
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“The Army Follows the Mis. 
sionary:” Yes! 


Lorp SALISBURY’sS remark that “too 
often the army follows the missionary ”’ 
will be made the text of many a canting 
discourse by those interesting moralists 
who sandwich their “ loco-foco ”’ politics 
between ample portions of “ charity-be- 
gins-at-home”’ religion. These excellent 
people—the adjective is not writ sar- 
castic, they really are excellent, in their 
own way—take Hebraic views of both 
politics and religion. “ We are the peo- 
ple, the chosen of God,” is the postulate 
of all their thinking. “Let us culti- 
vate our own domain,’ they urge, 
“ mind our own business, take care of our 
own poor, sacrifice at our own altars, 
and give praise that we were born within 
smell of just the kind of incense that the 
Lord of Hosts likes best.” 

This way of thinking is not to be de- 
cried. It is good as far as it goes. The 
man who was glad that he was not as 
other men was not the very worst fel- 
low who ever lived. It is better to be 
“stuck on yourself” than not to be 
\ stuck 4 on anything, better to be a 
Pharisee than a digger Indian or a 
“bum.” But it is a view of things that 
has its limitations. It is an ante-Chris- 
tian survival, and it cuts a ridiculous fig- 
ure when it plumes itself as being the 
very inner esoteric essence of the gospel 
of peace and good will. 

The dictum that Lord Salisbury quotes 
did not originate with John Bull or 
Uncle Sam. It dropped from the mouth 
of the Prince of Peace: “I come not to 
bring peace on earth, but a sword,” he 
once incidentally remarked. This is a 
hard saying to the Tolstois and the loco- 
focos, but it is not inscrutable. It is the 
pith of the spiritual history of mankind. 
The better, the richer, the larger life has 
ever been at war with the lower, and it 
always will be. The new machine de- 
stroys the old livelihood, and the work- 
men who find themselves displaced try 
to smash the machine. The Gospel of 
the universal brotherhood of man breaks 
down the barriers of race and color, of 
clan and tribe, of caste and creed, of na- 
tional prejudice; and those whose dis- 
tinctions and emoluments are destroyed, 
who cannot take into their narrow minds 
the larger thought, or into their con- 
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tracted lives the larger hope and faith 
and love, make violent resistance. Must 
we, then, cease to invent; must we cease 
to investigate, to discover, to spread 
glad tidings, to teach the principles of 
civilization, to bring men of all races and 
creeds into mutual acquaintance, to so- 
cialize them, to make them brethren in 
sentiment, and, in fact, to make them 
worthy of liberty, and to inspire in them 
a sense of personal responsibility? The 
loco-foco may say “ yes” if he likes, but 
they who live in bondage, economic, po- 
litical, or spiritual, are to be emancipated 
in spite of him. He fights the stars in 
their courses and the resistless might of 
spiritual forces. 

The missionary will continue his 
work, and, like the inventors, the dis- 
coverers, the creators in every sphere 
who with him labor in the foremost files 
of time, he will work by continually 
improving methods. Year by year he 
will get rid of his own cant, his own 
shibboleths ; he will drop his prejudices, 
he will expand his sympathies, he will 
seize, assimilate and use new knowledge. 
And in the path that he blazes will fol- 
low the army. Let us not like silly chil- 
dren blink at this fact, or deny it. The 
army will follow, however, not as a 
scourge, not in conquest. It will follow 
only as the police power of civilization. 
That, in the coming centuries, is to be 
its supreme function, and the sooner ra- 
tional men see and admit the fact, the bet- 
ter it will be for all mankind. The army 
will follow, not to ravage, not to enslave, 
but to protect and to make free. It will 
follow to restrain those who unhappily 
believe that insurrection, murder and . 
pillage are proper means to use against 
innovations. This is the meaning which 
history is disclosing in that strange say- 
ing of the founder of the religion of 
peace—a meaning magnificent and of 
endless promise. It is the sublime con- 
tradiction of the policy of Mohammed. 
The faith of Christendom is not spread 
by the sword, but by the missionary. 
The army of Christendom follows the 
missionary, it does not go before him. 
The sword of Christendom can be used 
only in guard against the assassin’s knife, 
in defense of those whose binding thongs 
the missionary has loosed. God is-on 
the side of the heaviest battalions, Na- 
poleon said. A Christian civilization 
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will see to it that the heaviest battalions, 
disciplined, self restrained and brave, 
shall stand henceforth as a bulwark of so- 
cial order on the side of those fearless, 
unarmed and unselfish agents of knowl- 
edge, reason, sympathy and hope who 
progressively work the will of God. 


ef 
War with China. 


WE are at war with China; not with 
the Boxers, but with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. No other interpretation can 
possibly be put upon the events of the 
past week. It was the Chinese Govern- 
ment that placed mines in the harbor of 
Taku to prevent the approach of foreign 
ships, and then ordered the firing upon 
them. It is a force of Chinese regulars 
that with modern arms, including Krupp 
guns, is attacking the foreign settlement 
at Tientsin and has repulsed the relieving 
force. It is the Chinese army that holds 
the roads to Peking and suffers not a 


single message from the Legations in the 


capital to reach their Governments. It is 
a Chinese general, appointed by the Em- 
press Dowager herself, who holds Ad- 
miral Seymour’s relieving force so that 
not a word has come from it in two 
weeks. The simple fact is that the Em- 
press Dowager has thrown down the 
gage of battle to all the world and the 
Governments of the world have taken it 
up, and will carry through the contest to 
the end. 

It is not, indeed, by any means certain 
that there has been heavy loss in Peking. 
Legation street may be perfectly safe for 
the present, or so long as it suits the con- 
venience of the Palace to continue the fic- 
tion of an insurrection beyond the power 
of the Government to control except with- 
in its own precincts. It is very probable 
that the traditional Chinese deference for 
rank will serve the Ambassadors in good 
stead for some time to come, and that 
even the Manchus will hesitate to burn 
their bridges behind them completely. So 
also it may be possible to hold the Vice- 
roys of the coast provinces accountable 
for the safety of the more important 
treaty ports, and Shanghai, Canton, 
Amoy, Ningpo may not share the same 
fate as Tientsin. After all possible allow- 
ances are made, however, the fact is ap- 
parent that the Chinese Government is re- 
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sponsible for the situation—must be held 
so, and must be made to pay the penalty 
of its connivance at, if not its direct in- 
dorsement of, the insurrection. 

Such being the case, the more prompt 
and effective the action the better. All 
hesitancy as to the most complete co-op- 
eration with the other Powers should be 
thrown aside at once. Every available 
man and ship should be sent with all pos- 
sible speed to Taku, and our representa- 
tives should be instructed to join heartily 
in the plans of the British, Russian, Jap- 
anese and other officers. This is essential 
for several reasons. It will be the most 
economical both of men and money. It 
will best assure the safety of such of our 
representatives and fellow-citizens as re- 
main in sections under the control of the 
Chinese Government. It will be the only 
means of securing what we have repeat- 
edly held to be our great purpose in all 
our relations with the empire, freedom of 
intercourse and of trade, no territorial 
agegrandizement, a conclusive word in the 
final settlement of the Chinese question. 

The Boxers are already reported to 
number 3,000,000. The probability is 
that even those figures are too small. As 
a contributor shows in another column, 
they are but a branch of the great society 
which covers the empire, and which num- 
bers its members by many millions. They 
are officered by men who have realized 
for some time that their only hope for 
continuing their power lies in the expul- 
sion of all foreign influence, and who 
have committed themselves to the effort. 
Every day of delay, every advance that is 
repulsed, simply adds to the numbers of 
the rioters and the confidence of the lead- 
ers, and increases by so much the difficul- 
ty of the task and the price to be paid for 
victory. It increases also the danger of 
every American in China. The Chinese 
Government must be made to feel that it 
will be held responsible for those lives, 
and by a power so overwhelming as to be 
respected at once. 

Not less important than these consider- 
ations, in view of the future development 
of American interests, is the protection of 
our policy in regard to that empire. The 
whole future of Eastern Asia is at stake. 
Not merely the welfare of China, but that 
of Japan, is involved in the avoidance of 
those schemes of territorial aggrandize- 
ment which aim to parcel out the world 
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among a few mighty Powers. If we hesi- 
“tate now the whole future will probably 
be lost, and we can only blame ourselves 
for our weakness and dilatoriness. ‘To- 
day we can take our share in the counsels 
of the nations, and that without imperil- 
ing in the slightest our cherished princi- 
ples. If we lose this opportunity we may 
be forced either to lose the vantage 
ground already gained or pay a still high- 
er price for its preservation. 


os 
The Influence of the Pulpit. 


THE question is frequently asked, and 
is asked every little while of us, What 1s 
the reason for the decay of the influence 
of the pulpit? The question deserves 
the frankest answer, and shall have it to 
the best of our ability. 

1. If the influence of the pulpit is de- 
caying, it ought to decay. It will get all 
the influence it deserves. It has great 
advantages in the respect paid to it and 
to its message, and, if it fails of respect, 
it will be because it fails to deserve it. 
Preaching, like water, finds its level. 

2. The pulpit does still secure an im- 
mense amount of respect, and so of in- 
fiuence. Three-fourths of our people 
are, more or less closely, attached to the 
Church. They profess thereby to re- 
spect the pulpit. The higher classes, the 
most intelligent classes, and also the mid- 
dle classes, who may also be the most in- 
telligent, predominantly show their re- 
spect for the pulpit by listening lls 
fully to its message. 

3. The pulpit has relatively lost re- 
spect because it has relatively lost su- 
perior intelligence. The ministry is no 
longer the one most learned profession. 
A few years ago the ministry was the 
only profession in which, at least in lead- 
ing denominations, a man was expected 
to have graduated from college, and 
then pursued a three years’ professional 
course of study. Now the best law 
schools and medical schools expect their 
students to be college graduates, or to 
have taken equivalent studies, and their 
courses have been lengthened to three 
years. Teaching has become a profes- 
sion, requiring long training. A multi- 
tude of new professions have been 
opened, requiring similar thorough edu- 
cation. Further, education has been so 
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diffused that a man who can is expected 
to go to college whether he seeks a pro- 
fession or not. Multitudes go immedi- 
ately from college to business; indeed, 
technical courses are provided which fit 
for business, especially in a dozen sorts 
of engineering. 

4. A very large and increasing num- 
ber of young men take scientific courses 
of study, pursuing certain studies far be- 
yond what most clergymen have done. 
The chance is that a preacher in college 
took no particular interest in scientific 
studies and is very ignorant of scientific 
matters. Intelligent men who would nat- 
urally be in his audience know vastly 
more than he does on such subjects. 
They especially value such knowledge 
which comes by observation and experi- 
ment, and seems to them more suscep- 
tible of proof than that which comes 
from the sources used by the pulpit. If 
the preacher shows ignorance of the pres- 
ent state of knowledge, clinging to the 
notions of a generation or a century ago, 
and attempts, with authority, to impose 
his ignorance upon his congregation, 
such men are naturally disgusted and 
will stay away. If the preacher assumes, 
in an argument or appeal, that the stories 
in Genesis of the creation of the world 
and of man, of the temptation and fall, 
and of the Deluge, give us historical 
events, then these men lose their respect 
for the pulpit. 

5. Our new and growing doctrine of 
the Sabbath is responsible for some loss 
of the power of the pulpit. The old 
Scotch and Puritan Sabbath has nearly 
gone, and a new Sabbath, not quite Con- 
tinental, but approaching it, already pre- 
vails. This view finds authority for the 
Sabbath, not in the Fourth Command- 
ment, nor anywhere in the direct teach- 
ing of the Bible, but in its usefulness to 
man. Inasmuch as the New Testament 
has no doctrine of the Sabbath, but 
rather seems to treat it as part of the 
Mosaic ceremonial law that was to pass 
away; and inasmuch as the early Church 
invented for itself a new Sabbath to take 
the place of the old, not from command, 
but for its usefulness, led by the Spirit, 
the sacredness of the day has been large- 
ly lost, and has given place to the idea 
of rest and comfort. Even our Sabbath 
Society confines its work to the suppres- 
sior of Sunday labor, or Sunday disturb- 
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ance. Coincident with this change of 
idea have come various pleasurable di- 
versions, such as riding the bicycle or 
the trolley car, that give a variety to Sun- 
day which it never could know before. 
This detracts from the attention given 
to the pulpit, and thus indirectly from the 
respect paid to it; altho the fact that the 
Catholic Church, which has _ never 
adopted the Puritan Sabbath, gives spe- 
cial respect, in this country, to its clergy, 
is evidence that the looser view of the 
Sabbath is not necessarily inconsistent 
with respect to the pulpit. 

6. Connected with the passing of the 
Puritan Sabbath is the increased pro- 
vision for social gatherings of the peo- 
ple. In the generation not long past, be- 
fore intercommunication became so easy 
and cheap, before every town had its 
swift street-cars, and every town and 
village its grange and labor union, the 
Sunday meeting was the best and almost 
the only occasion for social gathering. 
Now there are a multitude of others that 
are better for that purpose. So the best 
intellectual treat of the week used to be 
the sermon; now multitudes find the 
Sunday newspaper more interesting, or, 
if not that, other books and papers can 
occupy the time pleasantly and profitably 
without the trouble of dressing for 
church, and there listening to what may 
be a stupid, or even ignorant, sermon for 
duty’s sake. 

7. Perhaps even more efficient as a 
cause for a decreased influence of the 
pulpit is the idea that its message has 
lost consistency and conviction. We do 
not refer so much to the effect of the 
higher criticism and the loss of the doc- 
trine of inerrant inspiration, for that in- 
fluence has been much exaggerated. It 
was said a few years ago that the doctrine 
of a future probation would “cut the 
nerve of missions;” but we found that it 
did not. Just so it is said by its oppo- 
nents that the higher criticism will de- 
stroy respect for the Bible and the 
Church; but we find that this is not the 
case. Those who hold the doctrine re- 
spect the pulpit no less, while those make 
this an excuse who are hunting for one. 
But the trouble is a deeper one, and af- 
fects the faith in what have been re- 
garded as central teachings of Christian- 
ity, such as salvation through the suf- 
ferings and death of Jesus Christ. There 
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is a widely extended, but ill-defined, 
hardly conscious feeling, and especially 
among thinking people, often uncon- 
nected with the Church, that its theology 
needs a new adjustment to its ethics. A 
few decades ago, in the life time of Ly- 
man Beecher and Dr. Hodge, people’s 
sense of ethics was so imperfect that 
they could believe that a good God could 
eternally damn infants who had never 
sinned. Even now many hold that God ~ 
selects certain persons to be damned, 
and purposely withholds the regenerat- 
ing influences of his Spirit from them in 
order that they may be lost, to the dis- 
play of his eternal glory, and they see 
nothing immoral in the teaching. Now 
the doctrine of God’s love, of God as a 
Father, is taking hold of men’s minds, 
but the pulpit is not yet agreed how to 
adjust its theology to it. It has not har-. 
monized its notion of faith in Christ 
with the teaching of the parable of the 
prodigal son, and the pews are probably 
demanding the adjustment faster than 
the pulpit can give it. 

8. Another influence which draws 
men away from the pulpit is the failure 
of the Church to do the service for the 
people which clubs, unions and societies 
have to do. The institutional church is 
an answer to this complaint. 

We would not have the time ever re- 
turn when the people looked up to the 
pulpit as uttering the unquestioned com- 
mand of God. It can never recover its 
ancient authority. But its own proper 
power it can secure and keep, and we 
have no fear that it will fail. But it 
will have to keep at least abreast of hu- 
man knowledge, to rejoice in every new 
treasure of truth; and it must learn how 
to teach the love of Christ without dis- 
paraging the love of the Father of us all. 


os 
Amnesty for the Filipinos. 


GENERAL MacArtHur, as Military 
Governor of the Philippines, and the Civil 
Commission under Mr. Taft, are begin- 
ning their work in harmony and with 
promise of the best results. General Mac- 


Arthur’s proclamation of amnesty, or 


rather that of the President, for it is 
issued at his direction, is generously con- 
ceived. The amnesty offered is universal, 
from the humblest soldier to General 
Aguinaldo. It allows ninety days in 
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which to accept allegiance to the United 
States. With this goes an offer of thirty 
pesos for each rifle offered in good condi- 
tion, and transportation to and from Ma- 
nila for all prominent persons who may 
wish to surrender. This is all that could 
be asked, and is likely to be effective. 

Coincident with it is the meeting of two 
hundred leading Filipinos in Manila, a 
number of them among the most promi- 
nent insurgent generals and members of 
the insurgent cabinet, some of them pris- 
oners; and they have proposed a scheme 
for pacification. The amnesty was their 
first proposition, and it is already offered. 
The other conditions asked may be con- 
sidered, but the chief one—it is always 
the chief one—is the last in the list; it is 
the expulsion of the friars. Is it not 
amazing and amusing that this always is 
asked and can never be granted? The 
great protector of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the Philippine Islands is and 
must be President McKinley. But for 
his firmness, and the protection of the 
army of which he is commander, the larg- 
er part of the Church property in those 
islands would be confiscated. The lives 
of the friars are safe because Methodist 
McKinley protects them. In comparison 
with this protection granted them, all the 
little incidental wrongs, such as the thiev- 
ing of church embroidery by soldiers, of 
which so much is made, are mere nothing. 
And yet the Catholic press cannot find 
words bitter enough to attack Mr. Mc- 
Kinley. 

Here is the first one that comes to hand, 
and it says of his visit this month to the 
Catholic University : 


“ We feel rather insulted than complimented 
by his visit. Does he remember that 
he allowed his soldiers to sacrilegiously pillage 
Catholic churches in the Philippines? ” 


The next one says of the nomination, af- 
ter an enumeration of Mr. McKinley’s 
crimes against the Catholic Church: 
“But the Church which has outlived the 
Neros will survive the McKinleys. Yet every 
Catholic owes it as a duty to himself to 
co-operate in the movement inaugurated by 
the Bishop of Trenton, to hurl from power the 
little canting Methodist lay deacon of the 
White House.” 
Thus they run; but how about those 
friars? It is the men educated by the 
Catholic Church, all taught in their 
schools, claimed as being such good Cath- 
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olics that it is an insult to send them Prot- 
estant missionaries, who are demanding 
incessantly the expulsion of the friars as 
the chief condition of peace; and it is the 
Methodist lay deacon who is protecting 


them. It is enough to make the gods 
laugh. 
& 
Stand Up. 
Tue stanchest trait of American 


character has never been pictured in 
bolder relief than it was by Justice 
Brewer in his vigorous speech at the 
Bunker Hill Day dinner of the New 
England Society of Chicago. The old 
time men of New England, he said, were 
not in the habit of keeping their ears to 
the ground. They often lacked sweet- 
ness and grace, but they never lacked in- 
dependence, force or stedfastness of 
purpose, “ A man with his ear always to 
the ground to catch the rumbling of the 
people,” the Justice remarked, “is not 
worth a snap of the fingers.” The pol- 
iticians will not be admonished by Mr. 
Brewer’s characterization of their hab- 
itual attitude and his contemptuous es- 
timate of their value, but the plain peo- 
ple, whom Mr. Lincoln believed in, will 
accept the portrait and the estimate as 
true. The average American has many 
faults, but he is no grazing Nebuchad- 
nezzar. He stands up and looks around ; 
he is not everlastingly harking for the 
hoof-beats of some other‘ass. And be- 
cause we are a nation of men who think 
for themselves, we are able to conduct 
the experiment of democracy on a gl- 
gantic scale with a fair measure of suc- 
cess. When every man has his own 
opinions, and sturdily fights for them 
with the intellectual weapons of argu- 
mentation, a reasoned public opinion is 
created, and in a good degree it shapes 
the policy of the nation. When every 
man listens for the mutterings of the 
crowd before he makes up his own mind 
what he himself believes and stands for, 
the nation is swayed wholly by the lower 
forces of imitation, suggestion and emo- 
tion, and, like an inorganic mass, it moves 
inanely this way or that, or, taking panic, 
it rushes madly on destruction. The true 
attitude for every American to maintain, 
whether as a private citizen or as an of- 
ficial servant of the public, was superbly 
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drawn by Justice Brewer when he fur- 
ther said: 

“We have in Washington nine gentlemen 

on the Supreme Bench. I have eight of the 
most obstinate men to deal with. They are 
often wrong. I know they are; but they 
stand stedfast to their convictions.” 
That is the attitude that makes nations 
great. Deference to others in all that 
pertains to the gentler side of life, to 
courtesy, to graciousness, to kindliness in 
speech and act, this also is necessary, for 
without it, life is bald and cruel; but in 
the weightier matters of rational convic- 
tion, of true opinion, deference and com- 
promise have no place. .A man who 
gives quarter in intellectual battle be- 
longs among the quadrupeds. He is un- 
worthy of his inheritance of the erect 
posture and cephalic index. 


& 


The proposal has long been 
before the trustees of An- 
dover Seminary to move the 
institution to Boston, or, rather, to Cam- 
bridge, where it shall be in some way re- 
lated to, or at least under the kindly shad- 
ow of, Harvard University. The idea is 
well worth considering. Altho the Sem- 
inary and the Academy at Andover are 
under the same control, as a single organ- 
ization, we suppose it would not be legally 
impossible to transfer the theological half 
to Cambridge. With a magnificent en- 
dowment and the noblest past record, the 
Seminary has been, since the years: of 
service of Professors Park and Phelps, 
gradually losing students, until it is now 
left stranded with not two dozen to at- 
tend the instruction of its nine professors, 
not to. speak of its “other lecturers: 
Whether the trouble may be in part due 
to the fact that no one of its teachers has 
the drawing power of Stuart, Park and 
Phelps we would not say, for it is certain 
that Professor Moore has the reputation 
of being unsurpassed in the country as a 
Tiebrew and Semitic scholar. There is 
some truth in the consideration that the 
Seminary is concealed in an inconvenient 
country town. <A city neighborhood 
would be much more convenient and at- 
tractive, and so would be the opportunity 
to see and hear the teachers of a great 
university. The proposal to go to Cam- 
bridge would have been scouted.a few 
years ago; but now it is understood that 


Andover 
Seminary 
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Harvard, under President Eliot, is no 
longer a Unitarian institution; it even 
makes Congregationalists and Baptists 
professors in its theological seminary. 
The Episcopalians have their seminary in 
Cambridge; the Methodists theirs in Bos- 
ton, and the Baptists are close by in New- 
ton; so that the Congregationalists would 
find good company in approaching the 


Hub. 
5 


The American reading 
public may well thank 
f Mr. Harold Martin for 
his most enlightening article on the sa- 
loon in Manila.’ It lacks just one thing, 
the custom house statistics of the amount 
of liquor, wines and beer imported into 
Manila since American occupation, as 
compared with the amount imported un- 
der Spanish occupation. Mr. Martin 
asked for these figures, and the custom 
house authorities were ready to give 
them, but the Military Governor refused 
to allow them to be given on the plea that 
it would take too much time to compile 
them. We do not believe the plea in- 
genuous. The evil is a sad one, hardly 
less serious than has been represented by 
those who make it their chief business 
to fight the liquor traffic; and its exist- 
ence is no one’s fault but that of the Gov- 
ernor-General, who has full power to 
suppress the American saloon in Manila, 
in the interest of the American sol- 
diers and of American reputation, if he 
chooses. General Otis made a sad mis- 
take in allowing ‘the saloon free course. 
We presume that his successor is wait- 
ing for the Civil Commission to take 
charge, and the latter should be held toa 
strict accountability for this evil. The 
licensed saloon may have some excuse in 
free civil life; it can have none as the 
amusement and the ruin of the army in 
the Philippines. 


The Saloon in 
Manila 


Are Russian statesmen pecul- 
larly subject to apoplexy? 
The sudden and entirely un- 
expected death of Count Muravieff, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, calls to 
mind the similar death of his predecessor, 
Prince Lobanoff. There were unpleasant 
rumors at that time which are revived 
now, and it is pointed out that the bril- 


Count 
Muravieff 
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liant statesman, who had acquired a wide 
reputation for his conservative foreign 
policy, had some bitter enemies among the 
Russian Jingoes, who would be glad to 
improve the present opportunity for a 
notableexpansionof Russian empire. The 
Count was in the very prime of life, fifty- 
five years of age, and had achieved high 
distinction in Russian and international 
politics. Loyal to the traditions of Rus- 
sian extension, he believed that it was 
wisest to move slowly and securely, and 
cordially seconded M. de Witte, the Min- 
ister of Finance, in his efforts to place 
the empire on a substantial basis of pros- 
perity before it should be overloaded with 
unwieldy additions. It was he who was 
largely to be credited with the plans for 
The Hague Peace Conference, and he 
has steadily thrown his strong influence 
on the side of peace. When he entered 
office in 1897 he was understood to be a 
warm friend of the alliance with France, 
but before many months had passed he 
had convinced Emperor William that 
such friendship boded no ill to German 
welfare. His relations with England have 
also been uniformly cordial, even tho his 
success in China and Korea was regarded 
by most as a decided check to British in- 
fluence in Eastern Asia. He persistently 
refused to take advantage of England’s 
troubles in South Africa, and this 
angered his opponents, who felt that Rus- 
sia’s opportunity was being wasted. The 
first assistant will carry on the office for 
the time being till a successor can be 
chosen. As to who it will be there is as 


yet no hint. 
Ff 


From Governor Roosevelt’s speech 
at Philadelphia, seconding the nomination 
of Mr. McKinley, we are glad to quote 
and approve this really Christian, if some- 
what rhetorical, paragraph: 


“Is America a weakling, to shrink from the 
world work that must be done by the world 
powers? No! The young giant of the west 
stands on a continent and clasps the crest of an 
ocean in either hand. Our nation, glorious in 
youth and strength, looks into the future with 
fearless and eager eyes and rejoices as a strong 
man to runa race. We do not stand in craven 
mood, asking to be spared the task, cringing as 
we gaze on the contest. No! We challenge 
the proud privilege of doing the work that 
Providence allots us, and we face the coming 
years high of heart and resolute of faith that 
to our people is given the right to win sich 
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honor and renown as has never yet been 
granted to the peoples of mankind.” 


ed 


In commenting on the outrages on 
women in the public streets of St. Louis 
we said that what was done there was 
likely to be repeated elsewhere, as an ef- 
fective weapon of intimidation. Such has 
been the case already at Dayton, O., where 
a crowd of striking Amazons, in the pres- 
ence of cheering men, attacked women 
who had taken their place, tearing their 
clothes from them, besides beating them 
and pulling their hair. St. Louis has pro- 
vided a horrible lesson; but we hope no 
other city has such a mayor, and no other 
State such a Governor. 


a 


At last the two released Irish convicts 
have been sent back to England where 
they belong. We want no country’s crim- 
inals. They were convicted of aiding a 
murder, and the criminal organization in 
this country which concocts murders in 
Ireland and outrages in Canada tried to 
have them admitted ; but our Government 
could not be persuaded that killing a ruler 
is justifiable conduct. We have had our 
Booth and Guiteau and want no more of 


the breed. 
& 


The great man in New York City pol- 
itics is Richard Croker. He far out- 
ranks President Low, or Abram Hewitt, 
or Mr. Depew, and yet his mind is great 
enough to embrace other very different 
interests. On reaching his own city last 
Saturday a reporter asked him, “ Did 
you have a successful racing season 


abroad?” “ Yes, I done gdod,” was his 
answer. “I had eight wins. Good 
enough for anybody.” 

a. 


The legalization of marriage to a de- 
ceased wife’s sister is not such a big 
cherry that one need take it in two bites, 
as the British Parliament has done in 
making such marriages legal in the col- 
onies, but not yet in Great Britain. It is 
the opposition of the Church to such rea- 
sonable reforms that provokes people and 
gives occasion for talk about the decay of 
the power of the pulpit. 


INSURANCE. 


Faith Cure. 


A PERSON addicted to the use of in- 
toxicating liquors is not a desirable life 
insurance risk, and the extra hazard in 
his case would not be considered molli- 
fied in the least by a belief on his part, 
however earnest and sincere, that alcohol 
is a pure food and a large use of it is 
conducive to longevity. So-called Chris- 
tian Science, or, at least, that form of it 
known as Faith Cure, must also be reck- 
oned among the “ habits’ which “ tend 
to shorten life.” What may be, for con- 
venience, miscalled logic is in this case 
a fuzzy and inconsistent sort. If sanitary 
precautionsmay be neglectedand the serv- 
ices of physicians and nurses may be re- 
fused, as a non-sequitur conclusion from 
the proposition that the mind is every- 
thing and the body is comparatively noth- 
ing, the conclusion ought to be carried 
further. Thus, if I have no disease, be- 
cause disease has no real existence, etc., 
I have also no hunger and need not pay 
a non-existent thing respect by eating. 
The young women who wanted to enter 
the lion’s cage at Central Park in order to 
“think” the animals out of an illness 
were illogical; they said they could do it 
just as well at home (as certainly they 
could), so why did they not do so? If 
any such “ faith” power exists it must 
be illimitable. So why do not this cult 
see the opportunity of a lifetime and con- 
quer the world by curing the disorders in 
China? 

The only apparent reason why the life 
insurance companies have not included 
the Faith Cure people in the prohibited 
list is that they have not been considered 
enough in numbers to take account of. 
But now and then_a life is sacrificed, and 
sometimes the case is aggravated by be- 
ing that of a child. The time for exclu- 
sion from insurance must come, if the 
folly persists, and the Supreme Lodge of 
the Knights'of Honor has recently taken 
this step. Plainly enough, the Faith 
Curist has exercised his utmost right 
when he refuses to use anything more 
than “ faith” in his own personal case; 
when he bars medicine and nursing from 
his child he forces his notions upon an- 
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other, and when he asks for life insur- 
ance he requires many others to be irra- 
tional with him. 

. & 

A SPECIAL report, of course made 
upon requirement, to the Massachusetts 
Department, gives the following figures 
of the American Legion of Honor: 





Receipts 
1900. Death losses. from calls, 
January seedy, oc a beds Puan es $128,000 $112,478 
February. 7.93... coectcwatrse ee ee kaa noo 111,855 
March it. catis sth tcenier en 141,500 108,315 
April ota | stoke tees 165,500 105,855 
Totals. ee ae ee $577,000 $438,503 


The unpaid death claims filed May 
2Ist were $162,500, besides $116,500 in 
claims received and not filed; the May 
assessment was estimated to produce 
$170,000, leaving $109,000 shortage. The 
secretary takes the benefit of an “if” or 
two and hopes to reach the date of the 
Supreme Council meeting without call- 
ing more than one assessment a month. 


....The proposition of the Western 
Union Committee (this Union is a part 
of the fire underwriters of the United 
States) to establish a monthly official 
paper as a medium of communication be- 
tween companies and agents, is not 
worthy of the space required to consider 
the proposed details. The plan is not 
properly characterized by saying that 
it is weak; it is nothing but weak; there . 
is not a glimmer of practical business 
sense in it. The half dozen men who 
allow their names to appear as sponsors 
for it are proved (unless insincere) to 
have neither knowledge of the methods 
of newspaper publishing nor insight as 
to its underlying principles, which prin- 
ciples, by the way, are just human na- 
ture and social laws considered as to a 
special direction. The fish is a fit to his 
condition in the water, as the bird to his 
in the air, and neither tries to invade the 
element foreign to him.’ Men, for some 
misreason or other, having proved their 
ability in some field, often insist on mak- 
ing themselves ridiculous by essaying 
some untried one, as far from his own 
as he can get. The cobbler in the fable - 
was all right until he tried to get above 
his last. 


FINANCIAL. 


Our Trade with China. 


THE greater part of our exports to 
China consists of cotton cloth, flour and 
kerosene oil. Within the last two years 
the quantity of American products sold 
in China has been much enlarged; but 
trade has now been seriously affected by 
the war, and it is said that the demand 
from that country for American cottons 
has entirely ceased. The chief market 
for these was in the northern provinces. 
It is impossible to ascertain from either 
the Chinese official reports or those of the 
United States the exact quantity or value 
of goods imported into China from this 
country, because large shipments from 
the United States go to China by way of 
London and Hong Kong, and are cred- 
ited to the last-named port or to Great 
Britain; and also for the reason that 
American goods are received by way of 
Japan. For example, Consul Fowler, of 
Chefoo, reports that the imports of flour 
increased from $1,231,650, in 1898, to 
$2,298,033 in 1899, but our Treasury 
Tables show only $89,305 and $105,200 
as the value of the exports to China in 
those years. Below are the figures of 
the Treasury Department: 


1goo, 

Ten 
1898. 1899. months. 
mlour Ching ssc. $89,305 $105,200 $182,245 
Flour, Hong Kong... 3.835,837 4,030,340 > 3,306 253 
Gottomclothyesss i. es,2OSs845 9,823,253 7,810,823 
Oil, China .. 2,865,095 1,816,565 2,705,853 
Oil, Hong Kong. .,. 991,929 1,399,374 1,442,042 

ALL EXPORTS. 

China Hong Kong, 
DOGG Sa. ties nace foes $31003,840 $4,253,040 
LS OMS Rirto susie) So sie'e sack) és 6,921,923 4,691,201 
SE) ore Nate Sta, och ss a) elialzle/ae whe. 6 11,924,443 6,060,039 
ister cao Dae OOe 9,992,894 6,265,20c 
1899. - 14,493,440 757321525 


Since 1895 our exports to Japan have 
been increased from $4,634,000 to $17,- 
264,600, and American Consuls say that 
China has received a part of this addi- 
tional quantity. -The tables given above 
indicate the growth of our trade, espe- 
cially with respect to cotton cloth. 

The trade of the empire showed rapid 
development last year, the imports in- 
creasing by 21 per cent., and the exports 


by 19 per cent., while the total was twice 
as large as in 1890. Consul Fowler, of 
Chefoo, writing in May last, credited the 
United States with $16,059,000 of the 
empire’s imports, which amounted to 
$188,103,000, and remarked that our 
country’s share was underestimated by 
one-third. It is plain enough that in 
four years we have at least doubled our 
sales to the Chinese people. But the 
growth of Japan’s exports to China has 
been much greater than our own. Her 
sales to the Chinese in 1896 were II,- 
568,000 haikwan taels, as against II,- 
929,000 for the United States; but in 
1899 she had added 20,000,000 taels to 
her total, while ours had been enlarged 
by only 10,000,000. A report written in 
March by Consul-General Goodnow at 
Shanohaigmand, @recenthyy: recetvedn wif 
Washington, speaks of the stimulation of 
internal trade by the railway extensions, 
and contains the following interesting 
sketch of the situation in the district to 
which the attention of the world has since 
been drawn by the war: 

“ Niuchwang and Tientsin have promptly 
responded to the stimulus of better means of 
communication, and the trade at those ports 
has leaped forward. It is found that immedi- 
ately trains begin to run, districts through 
which there was comparatively little traffic, 
such as between Paoting and Peking, suddenly 
commence to hum with life and activity, and 
there springs up a flourishing trade which was 
formerly undreamed of and impossible for want 
of cheap transport. The Russian line has been 
completed as far north as Moukden, and the 
extraordinary richness of Manchuria will soon 
become evident. The Lu-Han Railway, from 
Pekin to Hankau, makes steady progress. 
Within six months it is expected that trains 
will be running as far south as Chingting. The 
line between Taku, Tientsin and Peking con- 
tinues to advance in prosperity, and the exten- 
sion beyond Shanhaikwan toward Niuchwang 
is being rapidly pushed forward. Yingkou, the 
real port of Niuchwang, will shortly be con- 
nected by rail with the capital.” 


a 


Financial Items. 


THE National Glass Company has re- 
cently shipped ten carloads of table glass- 
ware to Australia. 


Pe Loe exports, (Ol) last) montis 
4579 
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cluded 2,800 tons of wire, 1,000 tons of 
wire nails, and 2,000 tons of iron pipe. 


....The Supreme Court of Illinois has 
decided that trading in puts and calls is 
illegal. 


.Reports of German Consuls to 
their Government say that nearly $500,- 
000,000 of German capital is invested in 
South American railways. 


.The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will elevate four miles of its main 
track in Chicago, together with addi- 
tional miles of side tracks; and it is said 
that the cost of the improvements will be 
nearly $10,000,000. 


... The Trust Company of New York, 
of which Willis S. Paine is President, 
certainly has expert knowledge in its 
Directorate, for on the Board is a former 
Bank Superintendent of the State of 
New York, the presidents of two large in- 
surance companies, the presidents of two 
trust companies, the presidents of three 
Wail Street banks, the presidents of two 
savings banks, the presidents of three 
railroads, an ex-City Comptroller and 
representatives of the sugar, coal, iron, 
dry goods, gas and other interests. 


. Dividends announced: 


American Bell Telephone Co., $1.50 per 
share and an extra 75 cents per share, payable 
July 16th. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
$1.25 per share, payable August Ist. 
Real Estate Trust Co., 4 per cent., payable 


July 2d. 
iallysienal :Co., 
able July 2d. 


NATIONAL BANKS 


I per cent., quarterly, pay- 


Per cent. Percent, 
Gentes riGatc. cscs cap 4 DEVINE Shin Pun S ea cache’ 4 
Chatham, quarterly. ata oe Merchants’. 3.03. es 3% 
East River Sash Vish se iatitaide 4 Merchants’ Exchange... 3 
Fourth,. . 34 | Nat’l Bk. of Republic... 4 
Garfield, guceteriy, 10 Nat’l Park . £56 

per cent. and extra.... 5 Nat’l Shoe & Leathet, 

Hanover na esp Guarterlyaen tous dee 1 
Importers’ Mee Traders’ .10 Seaboard). .uve ssi eos 3 


STATE BANKS. 


Per cent. Per cent 
Bank of America,...... vf Grrental MA tess te eh 5 

SAVINGS BANKS. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
BOWELV IY «cate no. cinioak 346.) Manhattan... c.ceeceess 3% 
CAUIZETB ia peetala axanities 34 | Metropolitan........... 4 
CTORTADI UE ea eerie ns ate |tNorth Rivers. ou dsew. 3% 
ASreemwiche.. suai. 34 | Unions Dime) s/ses agree 3% 
LUNE vs s'e'sicis ate gave « 4 
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Pebbles. 


Wuat Kentucky needs is.a movement to. 
teach the young idea not to shoot.—Puck. 


..It is now the manifest destiny of the- 
civilized nations to protect the Chinese from 
themselves, and take the country in payment. 
—The Philadelphia Ledger. 


“With thy strong arm about me,” she 
whispered, “T fear nothing.” “ My darling ! 4 
murmured he, rapturously. “ But what if 
somebody were to see us,” she suddenly ex- 
claimed, a look of extreme terror investing her 
glorious countenance.—Vetroit Journal. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Bob, Son of Battle. By Lord Roberts. 

To Have and to Hold. By Russell Sage. 

A Dream of a Throne. By Mark Hanna. 

The Green Flag. By Mayor Van Wyck. 

The Voice of the Winds. By W. J. Bryan. 

Who’s Who? By T. Roosevelt and T. C. 
Platt 

A Guide to the Trees. By Signor Aguinaldo. 

The Action and the Word. By General Otis. 


A Dream and a Forgetting. By George 
Dewey. 

Familiar Quotations. By Chauncey M. De- 
pew. 


The Open Door. By William S. Devery. 
Treasure Island. By Richard Croker. 
—Life. 
.. THE FRESHMAN PHoOTOGRAPH.—Charac- 


ters: A Photographer, His Assistant, The 
Freshman Class. 
[As the curtain rises, the rain falls. The 


men are all wearing siraw hats and flannel 
suits. A Photographer is seen fussing with 
his apparatus and abusing his Assistant, who 
is engaged in smashing plates. The Class is 
perched on a high scaffolding.) 

Photographer (from under his focussing 
cloth, where he has retired for shelter): 
“They're the happiest lot I ever saw on a 
scaffold.” 

LA horse is seen trotting peacefully through 
Kirkland street.| 

Class: “ Get ap! get ap! whoa! whoa! get 
ap!” [Shouts of joy as horse rears, plunges 
and runs away.) 

Photographer (meekly approaching Class) : 
“ Gentlemen! ” 

Ist Wit: “ He’s trembling in every leaf.” 

Photographer: “1 began taking pictures—” 

2d Wit: “ Robber!” 

Photographer: “In 1878.” 

3d Wit: “ And he hasn’t been run in yet.” 

Photographer: “I never had a better light 
for a picture, and will make only a ten-minute 
exposure.” 

[Runs to camera and stands for several min- 
utes with hand on lens cap. Rain increases 
steadily. ] 

4th Wit: “ Hurry up, the light will go out!” 

sth Wit: “ Try the other hand.” 

6th Wit: “ He’s afraid the camera will catch 
cold if he takes off its cap.” 

[finally Photographer removes cap. When 
exposure is nearly finished top bench of scaf- 
folding gives away with a crash. General 
panic. Curtain.]|—Harvard Lampoon. 
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Survey of the World. 


Atty their national 
convention in Chi- 
cago last week the 
Prohibitionists nominated John G. Wool- 
ley, lecturer and editor, of Illinois, for 
President, and Henry B. Metcalf, of 
Rhode Island, manufacturer and banker, 
for Vice-President. Mr. Woolley’s com- 
petitor was the Rev. Dr. Swallow, of 
Pennsylvania, who received 320 votes 
against the successful candidate’s 380. 
President McKinley was bitterly at- 
tacked and denounced in the platform 
and in the speeches of Chairman Dickie 
and others, chiefly on account of the ad- 
ministration’s interpretation of the so- 
called Anti-Canteen law and the sale of 
liquor in the Philippines. The platform 
asserts that “ the liquor traffic dominates 
the party now in power, from caucus to 
Congress, from policeman to President, 
from the rumshop to the White House.” 
It says that the President, “ by his con- 
spicuous example as a wine-drinker at 
public banquets, and as a wine-serving 
host at the White House, has done more ” 
than any of his predecessors “ to encour- 
age the liquor business, to demoralize the 
temperance habits of young men, and to 
bring Christian practices and require- 
ments into disrepute.” It holds him re- 
sponsible for the canteen “ with its dire 
brood of disease, immorality, sin and 
death, in this country, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines,” and asserts that he, 
his Attorney-General and his Secretary 
of War, are guilty of “ treasonable nulli- 
fication ” of the Anti-Canteen law. The 
Prohibitionists are also, the platform re- 
_marks, “humiliated, exasperated and 
grieved ” by much evidence of the Presi- 
dent’s “inhumanity and unchristianity,” 
which is set forth with all the emphasis 


Prohibitionists and 
Anti-Imperialists 


of a profuse vocabulary. As each sen- 
tence attacking Mr. McKinley was read, 
cries of ‘ Hit him again!” rose from the 
mass of delegates, a majority of whom 
were standing on their chairs and moved 
by much pleasurable excitement. ( About 
forty Anti-Imperialists attended a con- 
ference in New York last week. Ex- 
Governor Boutwell presided, and among 
those present were Mr. Schurz, Mr. #d- 
ward Atkinson, Mr. Erving Winslow, 
Mr. Horace White and ex-Senator Hen- 
derson. The sole purpose of their delib- 
erations, as set forth after the conference 
by Edwin Burritt Smith, chairman of the 
Anti-Imperialist League’s Executive 
Committee, was “ to find a way to defeat 
the re-election of Mr. McKinley.” ‘There 
was a difference of opinion as to the best 
plan, some saying that Bryan should be 
directly supported, while others argued 
for an independent ticket. On motion of 
Mr. Schurz it was decided by unanimous 
vote that a general conference or con- 
vention should be held, after the adjourn- 
ment of the Democratic National Con- 
vention, to consider a plan of campaign. 
Several of those who attended this meet- 
ing permitted the press to announce their 
disapproval of the landing of American 
marines or soldiers in China for the res- 
cue of Minister Conger and the mission- 
aries. This action they regarded as “of 
a piece with the imperial policy of the 
Administration.” 


. An appalling loss. of 
Great Fire at the life, with the destruc- 


Hoboken Docks sonst property to the 


value of several millions of dollars, was 
caused on Saturday last by a fire that 
swept across the piers of the North Ger- 


man Lloyd Steamship Company in Ho- 
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boken, on the: New Jersey shore of the 
Hudson. The flames were discovered 
at 4 p. m. in bales of cotton on one of the 
company’s piers, and near at hand were 
many barrels of oil. With almost in- 
credible rapidity the fire spread for a 
quarter of a mile along the water front, 
reaching back from the extremities of 
the piers to the warehouses on the main- 
land. Three ocean liners—the “ Saale,” 
“ Bremen” and ‘ Main ’”’—were almost 
wholly destroyed, but the great “ Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse,” swiftest of all 
ocean steamships, escaped with very little 
injury, having been drawn out into the 
river by tugs fifteen minutes after the 
alarm was given. The “ Saale” and the 
“Bremen” drifted out, all ablaze, ten 
minutes later; the “ Main ” burned at her 
dock for seven hours, and when she was 
pulled out, just before midnight, sixteen 
coal-passers were found alive in one of 
her coal bunkers, to the great surprise of 
the rescuing party. The loss on ships, 
piers, freight, lighters, barges and ad- 
joining warehouses is estimated at from 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000. The four 
ships carried 1,000 men, officers and 
crews; there were about 500 men at work 
on the piers; there were passengers on 
the “ Main,” which had arrived that 
morning; and on all the vessels there 
were visitors when the fire broke out. 
Scores leaped into the water and were 
drowned. Many perished in the burning 
ships, from which they could not escape. 
Some found death speedily in the holds 
that confined them; others were seen at 
the portholes, hard pressed by the flames 
and begging piteously for relief until 
overcome by fire or drowned by the in- 
coming water as the ships settled down. 
One of these unfortunate men said that 
forty-four were with him. The tugs and 
fireboats, drawing the blazing ships to 
flats where they could be beached, could 
pour water upon and into them, but were 
unable to help those who had been 
trapped on board and could not even 
throw themselves into the water. Many 
had leaped from the upper parts of the 
ships at the beginning, and probably half 


of these were drowned; but for those. 


caught below there was no escape by the 
ordinary passageways while the super- 
structures were blazing. Passengefs on 
the Hudson ferryboats in the sunshine of 
that bright June day saw the doomed 
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prisoners on the “Saale” frantically 
stretching their arms from the portholes 
as the tugs drew the burning ship down 
the river ; but fire or incoming water soon 
put an end to the awful suffering of 
these. The number of the lost may never 
be known. It is variously estimated from 


200 to 320. 
& 


At last the end of 
the long and costly 
contest between the 
builders and the workmen in the build- 
ing trades at Chicago is in sight, the 
Bricklayers’ Union, which has 3,000 
members, having withdrawn from the 
Building Trades Council and made an 
agreement with the contractors. This 
was the strongest of the organizations in 
the Council, and it is expected that other 
unions will follow its example. The 
agreement enabled the bricklayers to re- 
sume work at once. It provides that 
hereafter all differences between the men 
and the employing contractors shall be 
settled by arbitration, and that there shall 
be no restrictions as to the use of machin- 
ery, the number of apprentices, or the 
use of material that is not the product of 
convict labor. This strike was begun in 
October last, and during the eight months 
that have since elapsed nearly 50,000 
workmen in Chicago have been idle. It 
is estimated that by reason of this con- 
troversy the men of the building trades 
and allied industries in that city and 
within 100 miles of it have lost $150,000 
per day in wages, or about $30,000,000 in 
all, while the city has suffered on ac- 
count of a suspension of all important 
building projects. In St. Louis last — 
week there was little interference with 
the running of the street cars, the strikers 
having decided to rely upon their boycott 
and the competition of the omnibuses, in 
the use of which eight hundred men were 
employed. The character of the boycott 
was shown by the experience of Mrs. Ma- 
dole, an elderly woman who rode on one 
of the cars to get a physician for her hus- 
band, an old and disabled man. -Drug- 
gists to whom she applied refused to fill 
the prescriptions the physician had writ- 
ten, and the butcher and the grocer from 
whom she had been accustomed to obtain 
supplies declined to sell to her because, 
as they said, a boycott had been ordered 


Strikes in St. Louis 
and Chicago 
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against her and her family. At the shops 
of one manufacturing. company 150 em- 
ployees demanded the discharge of a man 
because he had ridden on a street car. 
As the company would not dismiss him, 
they all went on strike. 


& 


The races of the college 
oarsmen, on the Thames 
at New London, and on 
the Hudson at Poughkeepsie, were fine 
exhibitions of pluck and skill. At New 
London Harvard was handicapped by 
the loss of Higginson, stroke and cap- 
tain of her university eight, who was dis- 
abled by a broken ankle four days before 
the race. Harding, the oarsman who 
took his place, became exhausted just be- 
fore the finish, after making a good fight 
for seven-eighths of the course. Weather 
and water were favorable, and the race 
was seen from long observation trains on 
each bank of the river, as well as from 
scores of steamers and yachts. The two 
university eights pulled nearly the same 
stroke, rarely rising above 32 to the min- 
ute. Harvard led at the start, and for 
the first half mile, but at the mile point 
the boats were even. Then Yale forged 
ahead, but was unable to gain a lead of 
more than half a length in the second 
mile, and before the end of the third 
mile this was cut away, Harvard making 
a fine spurt and beginning the fourth 
mile in advance of her rival. But this 
spurt exhausted Harvard’s stroke oar, 
and at three miles and a half Yale was 
a length ahead. The fainting and al- 
most unconscious Harvard oarsman hav- 
ing become a mere passenger in his boat, 
Yale went forward and won the race by 
six lengths. Up to the time of Hard- 
ing’s collapse the contest was a grand 
one. Harvard had already won the two- 
mile race for fours by three lengths, and 
the freshman race for eights by a longer 
lead. On the Hudson two days later, 
eights from Pennsylvania, Cornell, Co- 
lumbia, Wisconsin and Georgetown uni- 
versities pulled over a course of four 
miles, and freshmen eights from the first 
four of these institutions rowed a two- 
mile race. The first of these contests 
was an exceptionally fine one, Cornell— 
leading in the first mile—Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin straining every nerve for 
the first place, each holding it for a time, 
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and all three pulling almost abreast. At 
the three-mile mark Pennsylvania led by 
a length. Then one oarsman’s mishap 
put her back almost to third place, but in 
a short time she recovered the lead, win- 
ning the race by two seconds and half a 
length, with Wisconsin a close second, 
and Cornell three lengths behind. Wis- 
consin took the freshman race, leading 
Pennsylvania by nine seconds. 

1d 


Xe rut 7 
Fourth Assistant Postmas- 


se on ae ter-General Bristow has re- 
turned to Washington, hav- 
ing completed his investigation in 


Havana concerning the frauds in the pos- 
tal service. By cutting down salaries 
that were much higher than those paid 
to officers of the same grade in this coun- 
try, and by abolishing unnecessary offices, 
he has reduced the annual cost of the 
island’s postal department by 38 per 
cent. The accounts were so defective, it 
is said, that the full extent of the steal- 
ings of Neely and his confederates may 
never be ascertained. Director-General 
Rathbone has been formally dismissed 
from the service by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and M. C. Fosnes, heretofore Chief 
Inspector at Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed temporarily in his place. Neely 
is still in New York, where his counsel 
opposes extradition proceedings on the 
ground that the new law, enacted to cover 
this case, is unconstitutional. In Porto 
Rico, the first session of the Executive 
Council, held on the 28th ult., was a har- 
monious meeting, and the nine members 
were in complete agreement in their ac- 
tion upon the budget and other questions. 
At a teachers’ conference in San Juan last 
week, Dr. Saldana, a member of the In- 
sular Board of Education, remarked that 
the Catholic religion ought again to be in- 
troduced in the public schools. Dr. 
Campos Valladares, superintent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Brazil, was present, 
and said that with all due respect to 
Catholicism he would ask permission to 
take exception to the remarks of Dr. 
Saldana. He asserted that the illiteracy 
prevailing in South American countries 
was due entirely to the influence of the 
Catholic Church. This assertion caused 
great excitement, and Bishop Blenk (the 
Bishop of Porto Rico) shouted: ‘ That 
isa lie!” Others in sympathy with him. 
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rose to their feet. “I will not,” contin- 
ued the Bishop, “ sit quietly and hear the 
Church, of which I am the representative 
in Porto Rico, so traduced.” After an 
interval of painful silence, those in sym- 
pathy with the Bishop shouted: ‘ Long 
live Catholicism!” The press dispatches 
say that by some who were present Dr. 
Saldana was severely criticised for hav- 
ing raised religious questions in a discus- 
sion of educational topics; while it was 
thought that the Bishop’s hasty expres- 
sion of anger was not in keeping with the 
dignity of his eH 

l 


Presbyterian 
Questions 


, The Presbyterian papers 
fare discussing with con- 
siderable energy the ques- 
tion of revision of the Confession or a 
new creed, but without throwing much 
light upon it. The Jnterior is urgent for 
a new creed, regarding revision as im- 
practicable. The Herald and Presbyter 
rather seems to indorse revision. ‘The 
Presbyterian wants to be let alone, and 
deprecates most earnestly any discus- 
sion even of the question. One singu- 
lar fact appears, however. No one, not 
even the most rigidly conservative, fails 
to see some serious defects in the form of 
statement of the Confession. All admit 
that it would be advantageous if some 
misapprehensions in regard to the Con- 
fession were removed. The difficulty 
seems to be that they do not see how they 
can be removed, at any rate just now, 
without also doing much harm. It is a 
sort of theological application of the par- 
able of the tares and the wheat. There 
are real tares, but to pull them up in- 
volves the danger of pulling up good Cal- 
vinistic wheat. No one, they say, is real- 
ly disturbed by them, for they are so ap- 
parent as not to imperil the faith even of 
weak brethren. Therefore let them alone, 
at any rate tor, the presenu, yy ltrs “n0- 
ticeable that the Observer keeps very 
quiet, apparently having full confidence 
in the presbyteries that they will meet 
the situation fairly, and, on the whole, de- 
cide wisely. The Evangelist deprecates 
any attempt on the part of individual 
Presbyterians to influence others, and 
urges each to consider the question fully 
and come to its own independent position. 
Professor Warfield, of Princeton, de- 
clines to serve on the committee to re- 
view the question. 
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The Society for the 
Propagation of the 
Gospel in England is, 
next to the Moravian Society, the oldest 
missionary society actively engaged in 
mission work. _ Originally intended to 
cover distinctively the field of the increas- 
ing English colonies and meet the needs 
of the English communities in the new 
world and to the Far East, it developed 
until its scope at present is inclusive of 
every form of missionary enterprise out- 
side of the United Kingdom. It carries 
on missions to non-Christian lands, and 
organizes work in the different colonies 
and wherever members of the Church of 
England are found in Europe, Asia or 
Africa. It represents the distinctively 
high church element in the Church of 
England, and for the most part the co- 
lonial bishops are connected with it. It 
is not, and has not been for many years, 
a popular society. The rigidity of its 
rules and the lack of willingness to co- 
operate with anybody else have not 
merely repelled foreigners, but alienated 
a very large number of English people. 
It has not, as some have supposed, any 
actual official connection with the Church 
of England, and is a purely voluntary so- 
ciety, tho through its relations to the 
higher clergy it has very much of the 
prestige of an official organization. Its 
work has not been as successful nor as 
large as that of the Church Missionary 
Society, representing the more liberal ele- 
ment in the Church of England. Be- 
tween the two there has not infrequently 
been considerable antagonism, and the 
strife has at times been almost bitter. Of 
late years, however, this condition has 
improved very considerably, and while 
there seems little or no probability of an 
amalgamation of the two, they are work- 
ing more in harmony. The present year 
is the last of the second century, the so- 
ciety having been organized on June 
16th, 1701, when the charter was granted 
to William III. It is proposed to make 
the whole year a special jubilee year, and 
endeavor to raise $1,000,000 as a com- 
memoration fund. ‘This society was the 
only prominent Evangelical society that 
declined to have any relation with the 
recent Ecumenical Conference on For- 
eign Missions held in this city, and it has 
stedfastly refused to share at all in any 
work done by those not directly connect- 
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ed with the apostolic succession, and has 
manifested its preference for the differ- 
ent branches of the Eastern Church, the 
Greek, Armenian, Nestorian, etc., over 
the Nonconformist Churches. As a re- 
sult its work has frequently been divisive, 
and it has lent its strong influence to 
movements which found their chief power 
in the disintegration of other missions. 
It has also constantly refused to recog- 
nize any legitimate sphere of missionary 
effort in Roman Catholic countries. That 
some alterations in its methods, and per- 
haps in its constitution, are needed, is rec- 
ognized by even so valiant a Church pa- 
per as the Church Times, and there 1s 
much hope that during the current year 
wiser counsels will prevail in its man- 
agement, and that its third century may 
be begun under the best of auspices. 


57 
P The recent annual 
Priest Converts ; pene O) 
ae meeting ot the Cite 
: vre des Prétres ” 


in Paris, with Pasteur J. L. Bertrand as 
chairman, again furnished the evidence 
that the “ Away from Rome” movement 
among the younger priests, of which the 
late Abbé Bourrier is the chief represent- 
ative, has manifestly become a fixed fact 
in the religious life of France. While in 
the year 1898 fully 40 priests and semi- 
narians could not be accepted because 
they failed to furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of sincerity in their rupture with 
the Catholic Church, in 1899 there were 
only 12 such cases, while 32 priests re- 
ceived the support of the Oeuvre. Of 
these 14 are studying Protestant theol- 
ogy, or are already at work as evangel- 
ists, 4 are teaching, and one entered 
the mercantile profession. The report 
showed that many requests for aid were 
received from Catholic priests in Italy, 
Greece, Armenia, Morocco, and, most re- 
markably, especially from Spain, and 
these were referred to the Protestant au- 
thorities in those lands. The sole condi- 
tion for the reception into the priest- 
home of the Oeuvre in Courbevoie, on 
the Seine, is the personal worthiness of 
the applicant. The chairman states: “ It 
cannot be our purpose to help the Cath- 
olic Church to get rid of her bad priests. 
We demand nothing but an upright char- 
acter and an honest longing for the truth 
of the Gospel.” The society, in its 
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monthly journal, publishes the conver- 
sion of the Professor and Abbé Baras- 
cudi, and its popular weekly organ re- 
ports the accession in three months of six 
priests, five secular and one Franciscan. 
Those who have come over declare that 
the agitation has as yet only begun. 


& 


The report of the numbers, 
nationalities and designa- 
tions of the passengers that 
left the United Kingdom for places out 
of Europe during the five months end- 
ing May 30th, 1900, compared with the 
corresponding periods of the previous 
years, show some interesting figures. 
The total number during the last five 
months was 104,220 against 86,247 the 
previous year. The gain is almost en- 
tirely in foreigners, who were 44,348 
against 29,240, and probably indicated 
the travel. Of British origin the totals 
were for this year 58,474; last year, 
55.714. The English led with 29,759 
and 30,144; the Irish came next with 
23,057 and 20,525 for the two periods 
relatively. The United States was the 
favorite. Of the English more than half 
during the present year, and a little less 
during the preceding year, came to this 
country; of the Irish almost the entire 
number. A fair proportion of the Eng- 
lish went to British North America—a 
little over 5,000 in each period; of the 
Irish, only 265 in 1900 and 359 the pre- 
ceding year. Next to British North 
America came the Cape of Good Hope 
and Natal, the English sending 3,456 this 
year and 4,686 the previous year. The 
Irish preferred South Africa to British 
North America, but still were very scant 
in their supply. The Scotch sent to this 
country 2,757 during the past year and to 
South Africa 1,182, or altogether about 
four-fifths of their entire emigration. 
Among the foreigners the great mass 
came to this country, and probably in- 
cluded a considerable number of Ameri- 
cans. Sd 


British 
Emigration 


Emperor sWilllain's The copper miners 
M of Mansfeld in 
otto 

Saxony _ recently 

celebrated the seven hundredth anni- 
versary of the opening of the mines, and 
Emperor William was present rejoicing 
in his title of “Count. Mansfeld.” In 
making an address to the miners he re- 
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ferred to the fact that a former Count 
Mansfeld had used the motto, ‘ Never- 
theless,’ and told them that it was the 
one motto that he had taken as his guide 
in life when insurmountable difficulties 
had confronted him. This motto has 
evidently controlled him during the past 
few years and has proved its virtue. 
When the Naval bill was brought up at 
the commencement of the recent session 
of the Reichstag it was declared to be 
impossible for the Government to secure 
its passage. “‘ Nevertheless” the Gov- 
ernment tried, persistently pressing to- 
ward its point, willing to waive occa- 
sional minor advantages, submitting even 
to a considerable reduction in the sum 
total asked for, and secured the main 
point at stake, the bill being carried 
through the third reading on the very 
day that the Reichstag adjourned. A 
few seemed to suppose that the opposi- 
tion had accomplished something. Herr 
Bebel was wiser, for he said that the 
Clerical party, whose vote really carried 
the bill, “ having now given way with re- 
gard to the fleet in home waters would 
probably give way hereafter when a 
fresh demand was made for such an in- 
crease of the fleet for foreign service as 
was originally proposed.” The Em- 
peror’s “nevertheless” has carried the 
day. It has had an additional illustra- 
tion of its value in the opening of another 
of those inland canals, about which so 
much of discussion has raged. It is five 
years since the great Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal connecting the Baltic and the 
North Sea was accomplished. Now 
there is one connecting the Elbe and the 
Baltic ; soon there will be one connecting 
the Elbe and the Rhine, and a Danube 
and Moldau canal is contemplated as a 
means of attracting some of the trade of 
Austria and Hungary northward 
through Germany. For all of these 
there has been more or less of opposi- 
tion, ‘‘ nevertheless ” they have been car- 
ried through. The meat bill has passed; 
“nevertheless ” it is understood that the 
Emperor desires that some of its severer 
features should be softened, and there is 
a general belief that his will will carry 
here as it has elesewhere; when he has 
once secured the supportof the Agrarians. 
Emperor William’s “nevertheless” has 
proved a pretty strong force, and is like- 
ly to prove a stronger one, illustrating 
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as it does his persisterice and refusal to 
be discouraged at difficulties. 


& 


With Madrid in a state of 
siege; a new Cabinet in 
Rome scarcely certain what its founda- 
tion is; the French Government fighting 
not so much for its life, because com- 
paratively few expect it to be overthrown, 
as for the privilege of conducting its 
work with some sort of decency and or- 
der, the general outlook for southern and 
southwestern Europe is not as encourag- 
ing as it might be. The situation in 
Spain is the direct result of the efforts of 
the Government to carry out its ordinary 
procedure and secure some measure of 
financial reform. The mob, inflamed by 
certain socialistic leaders, erected barri- 
cades at Valencia and Barcelona, smashed 
the windows of the military club in Se- 
ville, compelled the closing of the the- 
aters, shops and cafés in Madrid, and in 
general pitted themselves against the 
gendarmes until the Government was 
compelled in self defense to take the al- 
most extreme measure of declaring mar- 
tial law. That there will be any serious 
result few anticipate. There is bitter op- 
position to the royal house, but very lit- 
tle of coherence among the opposing fac- 
tion so as to insure effective hostility. 
Whether efforts at reform will accom- 
plish anything there remains to be seen. 
The people believe they are being ground 
down for the sake of officialdom, and are 
resenting it. The same thing is true in 
Italy. There seems little probability that 
the new Cabinet, gracious as it seeks to 
be, will find itself able to stem the tide of 
the Socialists, who would wipe out the 
whole of royal prerogative and power. 
In France the situation is by no means as 
serious. In Spain and Italy the discon- 
tent and the ferment are spread over the 
whole country. In France they are con- 
fined chiefly to Paris. The provinces are 
true to their government—conservative. 
It is in Paris that the Nationalists, with 
their absurd claims, are the strongest. 
Where else in the world could there have 
occurred such a fiasco as the kidnapping 
of the high priestess of the Nationalists 
just as she was to address a political 
meeting? Whether or not the report be 
true that it was the hairbrained escapade 
of a painter, who wanted to see whether 
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he could not repeat the hoax that he had 
played on Judge Beaurepaire, makes very 
little difference. So long as the boule- 
vards have something to talk about, and 
the commune does not get hold of the 
faubourgs, the provinces do not trouble 
themselves excessively, and the Ministry 
goes its way quietly. Still it is not con- 
ducive to the strength of the French 
Government in international matters that 
it should be to such a degree at the mercy 
of what is really little more than a mob, 
even tho it be led by a general of the 
army. It is really here that the great 
danger lies. General Delanne has de- 
clared open war against General Andrée, 
the Minister of War, with the result that 
officers dismissed by the latter are re- 
tained by the former, and in some cases 
two men claim to fill the same position. 
That this can continue long is impossible, 


but it does harm. 
wt 


After the long delay 
word arrived from 
Admiral Seymour that 
he was within a few miles of Tien-Tsin, 
but harassed by the enemy and in dan- 
ger. The troops there pressed to the 
front immediately to relieve him, and his 
column, after sustaining the loss of 62 
killed and 312 wounded, was brought into 
Tien-Tsin in safety. The force which 
relieved him passed on toward Peking, 
and from it no further statements have 
come. It is impossible to keep connec- 
tion with these, and what their experi- 
ence will be cannot be told. Admiral 
Seymour reported that he had not suc- 
ceeded in reaching Peking at all. The 
determined opposition, not merely of the 
“ Boxers,” but of the imperial troops, to- 
gether with the destruction of the rail- 
way and the difficulty of securing provi- 
sions, compelled him on the 16th to re- 
trace his steps to Tien-Tsin without hav- 
ing secured any word from the legations 
at Peking. It was one continuous fight 
from the moment of his starting out until 
his return, and the casualties among the 
Chinese troops were reported as very 
heavy. At the same time came word of 
the absolute destruction of the large 
Presbyterian mission station at Wei-hien. 
The missionaries were reported as safe, 
but a subsequent report states that some 
had escaped to another place, and were 
there in considerable peril, and a steamer 


Admiral Seymour 
at Tien: Tsin 
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had been sent to rescue them. The situa- 
tion in the coast provinces is becoming 
serious, tho Central China is reported as 
quiet. The Viceroys of Nanking and 
Hankau offered an agreement by which 
they should undertake to protect the mis- 
sionaries and foreign merchants in south 
and east China. These offers were trans- 
mitted by the consuls to their respective 
Governments. The French Consul urged 
their acceptance, but the French Govern- 
ment has not yet indorsed them, and in 
Washington they were not regarded as 
accepted. A foreign force of 14,000 
officers and men have been landed at 
Taku, and the river is open as far as 
Tien-Tsin, altho communication is by 
no means uninterrupted. The Chinese 
troops are in strong force all about, and it 
is only within a few days that the arsenal 
has been captured, so that the situation 
is by no means safe even where the for- 
eign forces are the strongest. American 
troops have been ordered to the front 
rapidly, and Admiral Remey is on his 
way to take general command. The 
“Oregon,” which was ordered from 
Hong Kong, ran upon a pinnacle rock 
off the Gulf of Pechili, and it is feared 
will be a total wreck, several holes hav- 
ing been made in the bottom and sides. 
Admiral Kempff has explained his re- 
fusal to share in the bombardment of 
the Taku forts, as based upon his unwill- 
ingness to do anything not directly con- 
nected with the protection of Americans, 
and his belief that it would do harm by 
antagonizing the regular troops. This 
has been supported by some messages to 
the effect that it was the bombardment 
which decided the Chinese officials to side 
with the Boxers, but other advices indi- 
cate that this is a mere pretext, and that 
but for the bombardment the situation 
would have been much worse. 
&* 
As to the foreign minis- 


Gan SNE ters at Peking there is as 
s yet nothing absolutely 
known. Up to the very day of Admiral 


Seymour’s relief it was affirmed posi- 
tively that they were with him. Such 
statements were made by Minister Wu 
in Washington on the basis of telegrams 
from the Tsung-li-Yamen, Li Hung 
Chang, and others. Also statements 
were made that they were safe at Peking; 
that the Government had wished to give 
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them their passports, but that they had 
refused to accept them, considering the 
escort insufficient. All these rumors 
were set aside by the report on the 2d of 
July corroborating the previous report 
of the murder of the German Minister 
and the destruction of several of the lega- 
tions. In view of the lack of subsequent 
statement that report had been discred- 
ited, but it comes now from the American 
Consul at Shanghai, who has been con- 
servative in affirming alarmist rumors, 
and from other sources as well, so that it 
leaves the greatest of anxiety with re- 
gard to the situation of the entire foreign 
community at the capital. There have 
been rumors of counter plots against the 
Empress Dowager, and it seems prob- 
able that Prince Tuan, the father of the 
heir apparent, who was appointed by the 
Empress Dowager after the deposition 
of Kwang-su, is carrying things with a 
high hand, ordering that the foreigners 
on every hand be massacred and that no 
quarter be given to them by any. Some 
of the Chinese officials are reported to 
have sent an appeal to the European 
Powers to press an army toward Peking 
as rapidly as possible in order to over- 
come this tyranny of Prince Tuan. Just 
what will be done is not yet apparent. 
The troops are gathering, but the Powers 
are still somewhat at a loss as to just 
what the situation is. War has not been 
declared, and yet acts of war are being 
committed all the time. There is, too, a 
considerable hesitancy as to the outcome. 
The hot season is just at hand, when it 
will be very dangerous to send troops 
through the country. The autumn is 
short, and the cold winter, which comes 
early, would make military operations 
very difficult. There are rumors of a 
Russian army coming down from Man- 
churia, but no definite information. In 
France there is considerable opposition to 
active measures, and there seems to be 
general hesitancy on the part of England 
as to prompt action in the matter lest they 
find themselves with a heavier war on 
their hands than they feel equal under 
the present circumstances to undertake. 
& 

Interest in South Africa is 
divided between the des- 
ultory war being carried on in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony and 
the political situation in Cape Town. The 
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military movements are none of them 
very prominent, and yet they require 
Lord Roberts’s full force to such a de- 
gree that when he was asked a short 
time since how soon he could spare 
troops, he said it would not be for a year 
yet, showing that he realizes the serious 
nature of the task that is before him. It 
requires a considerable force to keep his 
connections open to the south, General 
De Wet carrying on a guerrilla warfare 
to the east of Pretoria with an energy 
that wearies the English troops consider- 
ably. Commandant Botha, in the north, 
is concentrating his forces, and while 
withdrawing somewhat slowly to the Ly- 
denburg region, manages to keep Gen- 
eral Roberts pretty busy. A change in 
the situation is indicated by the fact that 
a messenger from Pretoria for President 
Kruger sought to get through the lines 
and was turned back by Commandant 
Botha, who told him that the situation 
was purely military now, and that he 
could not proceed, but was instructed to 
return and explain the situation to the 
burghers in Pretoria and also to Mrs. 
Kruger. An exchange of letters, it’ is 
said, is going on between Lord Roberts 
and General Botha, but no statement as 
to the position taken by either is made. 
On account of the situation in China re- 
newed pressure has been put upon Lord 
Roberts to push the matter through, and 
he is evidently doing his best. In Cape 
Town the situation appears to be some- 
what relieved. The new Ministry under 
Sir Gordon Sprigg is said to have ac- 
cepted the propositions made by ex-Pre- 
mier Schreiner looking toward a liberal ~ 
arrangement with the Boers by which 
only a few of the more truculent leaders 
will be severely punished, the great mass 
being freed from all penalty. Individ- 
uals continue to turn in arms, but, on the 
other hand, there are a number of officers 
who affirm that the Boers will fight it out 
for a long time to come, harassing the 
British troops wherever possible. It is 
significant that reinforcements for Lord 
Roberts’s army continue to be sent from 
England, and this has occasioned con- 
siderable remark on the part of others, 
especially of the French, who seem to see 
in it a possible threat to Madagascar, 
where they are increasing their forces. 
Others interpret it as looking toward the 
release of a larger force for use in Asia. 


Independence. 


By Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 


AM never tired of reminding the 
young people that we owe the dear 
words “independent” and “ inde- 

pendence ” to as eager and devoted body 
of religious people as the world ever saw. 
They are words invented by some of the 
purists of the Puritans of the time of 
King James the Fool. So, you will not 
find either word in Shakespeare. The ear- 
liest use of it which the readers for Mur- 
ray’s dictionary have found is in a pas- 
sage written by Jacob in 1611. Henry 
Jacob was one of the founders, I might 
almost say one of the martyr founders, of 
the Puritan Church. ‘“ Each congrega- 
tion,” he says, “is an entire and inde- 
pendent body politic, endued with power, 
immediately under and from Christ.” 
This is from Jacob’s “ Declaration.” We 
may say in passing that this is as true 
now as it was then. It would be a good 
motto for this paper to which the use of 
it by such men gave its name. 

It very soon proved that the words ap- 
plied, not simply to the government of 
churches, but to the government of 
towns and the government of states, and 
it would be fair to say that all success in 
practical government has been achieved 
as men held to the principles of independ- 
ence, and that failure has followed where 
they have been afraid. 

For instance, when a dozen or two 
families form a new village in America 
they act at once as an independent socie- 
ty, “endued with power immediately 
under and from Christ.” This means 
that they work “together,” as Christ 
teaches them. So they have almost 
immediately the roads they want, and 
the bridges, and the fords, and the 
school houses, and the irrigation canals 
and the churches which they need. On 
the other hand, if in Algiers as many 
such families went out to make a village, 
they would go because somebody sent 
them. The roads would be built as a bu- 
reau in Paris directed, the plans for the 
bridge and the school house would be 
sent them by a Government engineer, and 


the minister who preached to them would 
be paid his salary from the general treas- 
ury of France, and the girl who taught 
the children their letters would be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Public In- 
struction. 

Of all which the consequence is that 
in more than ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the American village succeeds. 
On the other hand the chances are nine- 
ty-nine out of a hundred that the Alge- 
rine village will go to the dogs, or per- 
haps will die before it is born. If the 
people of the village seek the glory of 
God first and mean that their joy shall al- 
ways be in honor, justice, truth, love and 
the other realities which God takes joy 
in, the settlement will certainly succeed. 
This is what is meant by the catechism, 
when it says that the “ chief end of man 
is to live to the glory of God, and enjoy 
him forever.” Some people think that 
this is all of the catechism which need be 
learned. 

Let the younger readers of HE INDE- 
PENDENT remember that it is not true in 
America that the Church and State are 
divided from each other. It was the 
fashion to say so once, and very ignorant 
people say sonow. All that is true about 
it is that what we call the State Govern- 
ments do not take the charge of churches, 
and what we call the organized churches 
do not, as such, choose the governors and 
legislatures of States. But it is the same 
people which rules the Church and the 
State. It is just as the same man may 
be a doctor and may raise roses. In fact, 
there is no country where the offices of 
the State and Church are so intermingled. 
The State and the Church both take care 
of the charities. The Church regulates 
worship, and the State regulates justice. 
All this is different from the customs of 
Europe. But whichever the name we 
give to the thing done, it is the people 
which does it, and does it because provi- 
dentially this people found out very early 
what the words independent and inde- 
pendence mean. 

Boston, Mass, 
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Peking on the Eve of the Outbreak. 


By-the Rev. Ji, Whiting 


[Mr. Whiting is a missionary of the Presbyterian Board and is now one of the company shut up in Peking.—EpiTor] | 


HE anti-foreign society or sect 
which has been spreading 
throughout North China with sur- 

prising rapidity during the last year has 
now reached the capital. It passes under 
various names. Among foreigners the 
members of the sect have been generally 
called “ Boxers,” probably from one of 
the names which they have given them- 
selves “ E-ho-ch‘tan,” the last syllable 
of which means fist. The name, however, 
gives a false impression, not only of 
their mode of attack when they assail 
Christians, but also of their training or 
drill; for they practice nothing akin to 
the art of boxing; altho they sometimes 
swing their arms in an extraordinary 
manner, and perform various gymnastic 
feats, such as leaping and kicking the 
feet high in the air. For two or three 
weeks the society has been actively 
propagated in Peking, and their training 
has been done openly. Those who en- 
gage in it claim that it is allowed, if not 
approved, by the Empress-Dowager. In 
a recent proclamation she did say that or- 
ganization and drill for self-defense 
might be allowed, at the same time for- 
bidding organization for aggression upon 
others. If she did not intend covertly 
to encourage them, it certainly was an 
unwise remark to make at such a junc- 
ture as the present. The society (if so- 
ciety it can be called with such a loose 
connection) here goes under the name 
E-Ho-T‘uan, which means Righteous 
Harmony League. In some places it is 
called Ta Tao Huei, or Great Knife So- 
ciety. In all there are, it is said, eight- 
een affiliated societies. 

The avowed object of the society is 
to expel all foreigners from China. Prob- 
ably in the minds of some there is a hope 
of plunder. A placard was posted in 
many places in this city a few days since, 
a translation of which is, “ Happiness 
adding god of wealth Lee announces.” 
“ Because the two sects, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, destroy Buddhism and 
undermine the divinities and do not hon- 
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or the Buddhist precepts, they have en- 
raged High Heaven to withhold rain and 
send down eight million divine soldiers 
to sweep out the foreigners of outside 
nations, when rain will descend. Soon 
there will be the struggle of war, and sol- 
diers and citizens will meet calamities. 
The Buddhist E-Ho-T‘uan, can, on the 
one hand, preserve the nation, and, on 
the other, give peace to the people. Who- 
ever sees this placard and spreads abroad 
six copies will avert calamity from his 
family. Whoever sends forth ten copies 
will avert calamity from his village, but 
whoever sees it and does not spread it 
abroad will subject himself to the punish- 
ment of the sword’s point. If foreigners 
are not leveled rain will not fall. If any 
one has eaten the poisonous medicine of 
the foreigners let him take Black prunes 
seven, Spindletreebark five mace, Mair 
grass (couch grass?) seven mace. A 
divine prescription, boil and take.” 

It will be seen that the placard is well 
adapted to stir up violence against for- 
eigners, especially as there was a scar- 
city of rain last autumn, and very little 
snow during the winter, and at the time 
of issuing the placards there had not suffi- - 
cient rain fallen to enable the farmers to 
plant their spring crops. Since that time, 
fortunately, rain has fallen, tho barely 
sufficient to enable the seed to be put in. 
The placards were written, but two book- 
lets also have been circulated, one giving 
a “Good Method for Destroying For- 
eign Houses,” the other in the interest 
of the “ Eighteen Affiliated Societies.” 
Upon the representations of the foreign 
ministers the Foreign Office issued a 
proclamation forbidding the propagation 
of the society. They also say they have 
traced the booklets to their place of is- 
sue and have seized and destroyed the 
blocks and two hundred copies of the 
books. Still the drilling seems to go on 
as openly as ever. 

The drilling appears to be carried on 
entirely in a trance state. The society 
for Psychical Research might here find 
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a rich field in which to pursue their in- 
vestigations. Might they not do well to 
send out a representative, perhaps Pro- 
fessor Hyslop, to examine and compare 
with home manifestations? The prop- 
agation of the Righteous Harmony (or 
Union) League claim that the members 
are taught skill in fighting by the spirit 
of some noted ancient warrior who takes 
possession of them. It does not seem to 
matter whether the possessor be historical 
or not. The method of entering the 
hypnotic or trance state is for the per- 
son to stand facing the southeast, make 
an obeisance (tsoi), then repeat a for- 
mula, a translation of which is “ suc- 
cess, Amitabha Buddha, please 


Kuan Kung 
1 Sun Hou rh | 
J 
expend your heart (may I trouble you) ; 
the * five sons have obtained their 
degree; the eight upper genii; the eight 
lower genii; the eight middle genii 
Amitabha Buddha,” then another obei- 
sance is made, then the formula is re- 
peated a second time, and a third obei- 
sance made, when the spirit of the person 
invoked is supposed to enter the person 
practicing, who becomes rigid and falls 
on his back, generally assisted by the one 
superintending. After a time he sud- 
denly whops over, sometimes rolls rap- 
idly several feet, springs up and begins 
to brandish his arms. In the city they 
have had no actual weapons given them, 
but it is reported that in other places 
weapons have been given. The persons 
most frequently invoked are Kuan Kung, 
Yang Chia Chiang and Sun Hou". 
Kuan Kung, or Duke Kuan, has been 
deified, and is looked upon as the Chi- 
nese Mars. He was invoked when 
China went to war with Japan. The fam- 
ily of Yang Chia Chiang were noted lan- 
cers. Sun Hou™ is a mythical monkey 
endowed with miraculous powers. He 
had a club, quite as noted as Excalibur, 
the sword of King Arthur. This club 
could become small enough to be carried 
in the ear, and could become as large as 
the trunk of a tree, and beat down all op- 
position. When Kuan Kung is present 
the subject fences as with a sword. 








* It is said that five sons of one family all attained the 
degree of Chin Shih, the highest in the competitive system 
of China, Hence theiphrase, 
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When Yang Chia Chiang is in possession 
the lance exercise is practiced, while Sun 
Hout! displays his power in high leaps 
and in brandishing a club. Sometimes 
the subject comes out of the trance state 
of himself; sometimes he is brought out 
of it by the superintendent, who passes 
his hand over the subject’s face when he 
is thought to have practiced long enough. 
One or two cases have been reported in 
which it was difficult to bring the per- 
son out of the trance state, so that the 
family and the superintendent became 
alarmed, but such cases are rare. In this 
city most of those who have practiced 
have been lads from twelve to eighteen 
years of age. There are some who can- 
not enter the state. 

The propagators of this society claim, 
and no doubt many of them believe, that 
drilling under the tuition of these spirits 
will render men invulnerable. They sup- 
port this claim by the fact, or alleged 
fact, that the subject in the trance state 
often strikes heavily with his hand, or 
with his body, against a wall or a tree 
and feels no pain and sustains no in- 
jury. But this claim is becoming largely 
discounted because of the fact having 
been circulated of the wounding and 
death of not a few, who have engaged 
in fights. Soon after they began their 
plundering of Christians last year in 
West Shantung, quite a large number 
were killed who had resisted the troops 
sent to scatter them. In East Shantung 
there has risen great opposition to the 
railroad which the Germans are con- 
structing. Some weeks ago a member 
of the Righteous Union League went to 
the center of that opposition and estab- 
lished a branch of his society with much 
éclat. To show that he trusted in his 
invulnerability he volunteered to lead an 
attack on the soldiers (Chinese) who had 
been sent to protect the railroad. The at- 
tack was made two or three weeks since. 
The leader, notwithstanding his boasted 
immunity, fell at the first volley of the 
soldiers. Members of the society have 
on various occasions attacked communi- 
ties where Roman Catholics lived. At 
first they usually had their own way, but 
lately Roman Catholics have in many 
places armed themselves. Last month 
an attack was made at Chang Chia 
Chuang, ten or fifteen miles from Pao- 
tingfu, the capital of this province. The 
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Catholics were prepared, and are said to 
have mounted their houses when the as- 
sault was made. As the attacking party 
had few, if any, firearms, and the Chris- 
tians had them, they succeeded in driv- 
ing off their assailants, who greatly out- 
numbered them, killing and wounding, 
according to the Tien-Tsin Times, sev- 
enty or eighty. 

It cannot be denied that at present 
there is in the foreign community more 
or less questioning whereunto this thing 
will grow. The impression is becoming 
more definite that the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment is increasingly anti-foreign. The 
policy of those in power is being more 
and more shaped by those opposed to re- 
form. It is, indeed, felt to be too dan- 
gerous to attempt to withdraw the con- 
cessions already granted to the syndicates 
supported by the representatives of the 
various Powers, but as many obstacles 
are placed in their way as can be de- 
vised. It has been suggested that the 
anti-foreign societies have been more 
than winked at for the purpose of em- 
barrassing foreign enterprises of all 
kinds. While the Government, at the in- 
stance of the foreign ministers, issues 
proclamations forbidding the propaga- 
tion of the societies, no intention is shown 
of carrying out the threats they make of 
seizing the leaders. It is very clear they 
will not do so unless urged to it by prac- 
tically irresistible pressure from foreign 
Governments. A hundredth part of the 
energy displayed in attempting to seize 
Kang Ytwei if used in repressing the 
E-ho League would have stifled it at the 
outset, and would completely uproot it 
now in half a month. The fact that noth- 
ing is done has led not only foreigners to 
conclude that the Government does not 
care to suppress these societies, but many 
of the Chinese themselves freely declare 
the same. In the meantime Chinese so- 
ciety is being stirred up by the agitators, 
and more than ordinary acts of hostility 
are manifested. We trust the ill feel- 
ing may not be brought to the outbreak 
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point. The situation is better than a 
week ago, because the rain gave the lie 
to the placards posted up. The rain at 
the western hills was largely snow, and 
came with a high wind. ‘This is just the 
time of the year when multitudes go out 
of the city to a famous temple some twen- 
ty-five miles from the city to the west. 
The previous days had been very warm, 
and many of the pilgrims were thinly 
clothed. Several tens of people perished 
from exposure. Some among the Chi- 
nese have not hesitated to suggest that 
this calamity was due to the wrath of 
heaven for the worship of false gods. 
Those who have heard something of 
Christianity are the first to think of this, 
tho I have not heard of any Christians 
giving currency to the thought, still I 
am quite prepared to believe that some of 
them would be disposed to accept the 
view. 

The assumed attitude of the Govern- 
ment, the slanders industriously circu- 
lated among the people, and the conse- 
quent excitement and fear, have pro- 
duced their legitimate effects. No doubt 
these causes may have had much to do 
with the opposition to the building of the 
railway in Shantung. Missionary work 
is rendered much more difficult. The 
clinics at the dispensaries have become 
much smaller. There are fewer patients 
in the hospitals. The attendance at the 
chapels has fallen off. Still there are 
large numbers just as friendly as ever. 
They have known us too long to believe 
all the slanders. Chinese Christians are 
praying for seasonable rains, knowing 
that they would have a powerful effect 
in quieting the minds of the people. No 
doubt they would so pray out of pity for 
the sufferings which a lack of rain would 
entail. In fact, prayers have been of- 
fered in the churches even before there 
was any excitement manifested. Weare 
trusting that the result of these upheavals 
may be an advance in the causes of re- 


form, of progress and of Christianity. 
PEKING, May 109, 1900. 


Some Conditions of Success in Colonization. 
By Alleyne Ireland, 


AuTuor oF ‘‘ TropicAL CotonizaTion,”’ ‘sTHE ANGLO-BoER CONFLICT, 


IEWED from the scientific stand- 
point the successful administra- 
tion of tropical dependencies pre- 

sents a number of difficulties which fall 
readily into two classes—the difficulties 
inherent in the nature of the local condi- 
tions and those incident to the imperfec- 
tion of the instruments employed; in 
other words, the difficulties involved on 
the one hand in the formulation, on the 
other hand in the execution of a policy. 

Unfortunately, however, mankind in 
general refuses absolutely to include 
government administration among those 
things which are to be _ considered 
proper subjects for scientific treatment. 
So, in setting out to examine some of the 
practical problems of tropical coloniza- 
tion we must realize at once that the sim- 
ple statement of the scientific difficulties 
of the task falls far short of expressing 
the magnitude of the work in hand. 

To the inherent difficulties must be 
added those which are imported into the 
situation from outside, such, for in- 
stance, as the exigencies of party politics 
in the mother country, the influence like- 
ly to be exerted on the supreme legisla- 
ture by powerful commercial interests in 
the Sovereign State if a colonial meas- 
ure should appear to threaten those in- 
terests, the probable failure of the peo- 
ple of the Sovereign State to realize that 
political principles well adapted to the 
circumstances of the home country may 
be ill suited to the conditions of a trop- 
ical dependency, and the great danger in 
the case of a country having a written 
and somewhat inflexible constitution that 
a rigid adherence to the ideals of non- 
tropical theoretics may prevent the carry- 
ing out of the local administration along 
the lines of tropical opportunism. 

Within the scope of a brief article it is 
impossible to discuss the innumerable 
questions which arise in regard to what a 
Sovereign State may do in governing a 
tropical dependency—theoretical prop- 
ositions based ultimately on the fallacy 
' that men were made for laws, not laws 


ye ob, 
for men—and I therefore pass to the 
practical question of what the experience 
of colonizing nations has shown must be 
done if a tropical dependency is to be 
successfully administered. 

Success, of course, can only be meas- 
ured in relation to the objects which it is 
sought to attain; and if this idea be fol- 
lowed out it leads us to the curious his- 
torical fact that in most instances col- 
onizing nations, until within recent years, 
have fallen into possession of their de- 
pendencies through circumstances en- 
tirely removed from any conscious na- 
tional objective. Thus Spain obtained 
her American colonies through the per- 
sonal insistence of Columbus and 
through the religious motives of Isa- 
bella’s confessor; Holland secured her 
East Indian possessions through the 
strong trading instincts of a small band 
of merchants; France came by her older 
colonies in much the same way; while 
England passed through her earlier pe- 
riod of imperialism, in the Elizabethan 
age, under the irritation of Spanish ar- 
rogance in the Western Hemisphere— 
which stimulated the spirit of adventure 
among the English people—and through 
the desire of religious freedom, which, as 
was to some extent true in the case of 
France and Holland, represented a re- 
volt against the extravagant pretentions 
of the Romish Church in Europe. 

It is not until comparatively recent 
years that we find a recrudescence of im- 
perialism in a new form, an imperialism 
founded not, as formerly, on the indi- 
vidual initiative, but having its chief 
strength in the deliberate policy of na- 
tional governments. When it is remem- 
bered that twenty years ago Germany 
had no colonies, that France had almost 
ceased to show any interest in her over- 
sea possessions, and that as late as 1886 
there existed in England a strong senti- 
ment in favor of letting the British col- 
onies fall away from the Empire, the fact 
that most questions of international 1m- 
portance to-day are colonial questions is 
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sufficient evidence that colonization has 
entered a new stage, and one in which 
each European nation is guided by a def- 
inite aim. 

The colonial ambitions of France and 
Germany are mutually reactive, and as 
the colonial policy of each nation is com- 
plicated by a number of considerations 
belonging rather to European politics 
than to colonial affairs as such, little 
good can be gained by attempting to es- 
timate the ratio between the anticipations 
and the realizations of French and Ger- 
man colonial policy. 

If allowance be made for the essential 
difference between a Republic and a 
Monarchy in regard to questions of ap- 
proach and treatment a close parallel ex- 
ists between the United States and Eng- 
land in reference to the basis of their co- 
lonial policies. . 

One of the most important points of 
similarity is that neither the United 
States nor England is likely to be ham- 
pered in the general trend of her colonial 
policy by any fear of interference from 
outside. The United States is protected 
by her geographical situation, by her 
enormous and rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, and by her great natural re- 
sources; England finds her security in 
her unquestioned command of the sea, 
in the devoted loyalty of her colonial sub- 
jects, in her insular position, and in the 
fact that she owns almost all the impor- 
tant coaling stations in the world; while 
each nation has a large credit to draw on 
in the belief very generally entertained 
on the Continent, that, alliance or no al- 
liance, the United States and England 
would probably stand together if any in- 
terference were attempted in the colonial 
policy of either. 

So, for the United States and England, 
the question is, in the first instance, What 
are the general aims we have in view in 
regard to our colonies? 

I do not presume to set down my opin- 
ions as to the objects aimed at by the 


' United States ; but I imagine they will be 
is 
igly from those held in view by England, 
i a which I consider to be chiefly these: (a), 
Simgtrade; (b), the advancement of the gen- 
Mamgetal welfare of the various subject com- 


found ultimately not to differ very great- 


Mew munities under her flag; (c), an honest 
Magand efficient administration for each col- 





ony. 
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As the coijonial history of England 
covers nearly three centuries, and as her 
Empire to-day embraces territories in 
every quarter of the globe and includes 
representatives of almost every race, 
creed and language, we may hope to find 
in the successes and failures of Eng- 
land’s colonial policy some indications 
of the conditions of success along the 
three main lines I have indicated above. 

England’s trade policy is one of abso- 
lute freedom from restrictions. There is 
not a single British colony to-day into 
which British goods can enter under con- 
ditions more favorable than those of- 
fered to the goods of every other nation. 
On the other hand, colonial goods have 
no preferential treatment in the home 
market.* This policy has been emi- 
nently successful, and its adoption has 
been followed by an enormous develop- 
ment of trade between the colonies and 
the mother country, as will be seen by the 
following figures: 


1858. 1898. 
Value of imports into United 
Kingdom from British colonies. $190,000,000 $497,000,000 
Value of exports from United 
Kingdom to British colonies.,.. 210,000,000 450,000,000 


If the experience of nations counts for 
anything we are justified in believing that 
the chief condition of success in coloniza- 
tion, as far as trade is concerned, is that 
no attempt must be made to artificially 
restrict commerce with a view to secur- 
ing an undue proportion for the Sov- 
ereign State. It has been repeatedly 
tried and has always failed. It is a bar- 
baric remnant of that old, exploded idea 
that colonies exist exclusively for the 
benefit of the Sovereign State—an idea 
which cost England her American col- 
onies, which killed Dutch trade in the 
East, and which leaves France to-day out 
of pocket to the extent of some $15,000,- 
ooo a year on her colonial ventures. 

In dismissing the question of trade— 
and I have said little about the subject, 
because under the system of free trade 
all matters of international commerce 
speedily settle themselves, while if a be- 
ginning is made of legislative interfer- 
ence with the course of trade it is diffi- 





*T cannot deal here with the complicated question of 
what policy ought to be pursued by a Government in re- 
gard tothe admission into the home market of products 
entering into competition with colonial imports when such 
products have received a bounty from some foreign Govy- 
ernment—a question which arises in regard to the admis- 
sion of bounty-fed beet sugar into British ports in compe- 
tition with colonial cane sugar, 
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cult to see an end—I may quote the 
words of Sir John Seeley on the point: 

“Commerce in itself may favor peace,” he 
says in his Expansion of England, “ but 
when commerce is artificially shut out by a 
decree of government from some promising 
territory, then commerce just as naturally 
favors war. We know what the old colonial 
system was the object of each nation 
was now to increase its trade not by waiting 
on the wants of mankind, but by a wholly dif- 
ferent method—namely, by getting exclusive 
possession of some rich tract in the New 
World. Now whatever may be the natural op- 
position between the spirit of trade and the 
spirit of war, trade pursued in this method is 
almost identical with war, and can hardly fail 
to lead to war.” 


The advancement of the general wel- 
fare of a nation’s colonies must depend 
on the general attitude of the govern- 
ment of the Sovereign State in reference 
to colonial affairs and on the nature and 
condition of the working machinery of 
the colonial office. 

Here the thing to be desired above all 
else is continuity of policy. It may be 
doubted whether any single influence, 
outside those exerted by physical en- 
vironment, has done more to render the 
tropical man unfit for self-government 
than the kaleidoscopic change of condi- 
tions involved in the rapid succession of 
rulers which has marked the history of 
tropical countries from the earliest times 
and had degraded a fine habit of personal 
loyalty into mere undiscriminating sub- 
serviency. The bare physical duration 
of the Queen’s reign has done more for 
British influence in India than all the bat- 
tles that have been fought in the Pen- 
insula since Job Charnock sailed up the 
Hugli. 

The first desire of every person occu- 
pying a position of dependence, whether 
of a personal nature as in the case of a 
child, of a political nature as in the case 
of a colonist, or of a business nature as in 
the case of a clerk, is that an adjustment 
to certain general permanent conditions 
shall be made easy. If the rules and or- 
ders and methods are changed from 
time to time the position becomes more 
intolerable than if a régime more difficult 
and severe in itself existed permanently. 

Vaciliation has been at the bottom of 
most of England’s colonial difficulties. It 
inscribed the death of Gordon on one of 
the darkest pages of English history; it 
made Omdurman necessary; and, as an 
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historic cause, went far toward render- 
ing the present South African war in- 
evitable, after having written “ Majuba”’ 
for the entertainment of the Boers and 
“Tsandhlwana” for the satisfaction of 
the Zulus. 

In these instances the evils of a vacil- 
lating policy are so obvious that to-day 
there is little likelihood of disaster in 
similar directions from the same causes, 
as the least likely place for a railroad ac- 
cident is its most dangerous curve; but in 
matters of internal government and of 
the relations between a colony and the 
mother country, where the injury is not 
so readily perceptible, there is a constant 
danger that a sudden change of policy, or 
a failure to declare a policy, may produce 
an amount of impatience with the home 
control entirely out of proportion to the 
significance of the matter in hand, and 
the more dangerous in that it may lie 
dormant for years before finding its out- 
let in action. 

No country can show a more miser- 
able record of patch-quilt colonial policy 
than England; but fortunately for the 
past ten or fifteen years and more espe- 
cially during the past five years, since 
Mr. Chamberlain became Colonial Sec- 
retary, colonial affairs have been con- 
ducted under the influence of clear and 
definite principles. 

By the application of one of these prin- 
ciples, namely, that where self-govern- 
ment—that is, complete local control of 
internal affairs—is possible, having in 
view the interests of the general commu- 
nity, it shall be extended to a colony; all 
the British colonies fall into one of two 
classes: (1) The self-governing colonies ; 
(2) those which are governed more or 
less directly from England. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that each 
self-governing colony lies outside the 
tropics. | jo gad 

By the application of another princi- 
ple, that when complete local self-gov- 
ernment is impossible as near an ap- 
proach to it shall be granted as is con- 
sistent with a certain standard of good 
government, the tropical colonies fall into 
two classes: (1) Those having repre- 
sentative institutions empowered to pass 
legislative and fiscal measures, subject to 
the final approval of the colonial office ; 
(2), those which have no representative 
institutions, but are governed directly 
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under the authority of the colonial of- 
fice. 

Another useful principle which may, I 
think, be deduced from the conduct of 
the colonial office is that good govern- 
ment as such is better than self-govern- 
ment as such, and that it is therefore 
foolish to deliberately hand over a colony 
to bad government simply for the sake 
of being able to say that it enjoys self- 
government. 

Indications are not wanting that the 
colonial office is growing to a belief that 
representative institutions are not well 
suited to the conditions prevailing in 
tropical colonies; and with this opinion, 
after a residence of a number of years in 
tropical colonies under both forms of 
government, I am inclined to concur. 

The British colonial office is consti- 
tuted in such a way that the successful 
regulation of local affairs in the smaller, 
tropical colonies is in most cases as- 
sured. With the exception of the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies and the 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary the staff 
of the colonial office is permanent. Each 
colony must furnish the colonial office, 
at regular intervals, with the most mi- 
nute accounts of all its internal affairs ; * 
and the continuance of this system 
for years has placed in the colonial of- 
fice library an immense mass of detailed 
information about each dependency. The 
colonial office has four assistant under- 
secretaries, each of whom has charge of 
some particular branch of colonial af- 
fairs, and all the work of the office is di- 
vided between seven sets of departmental 
clerks, each set handling one of the fol- 
lowing distinct branches: North Ameri- 
can and Australasian Colonies, West In- 
dian Colonies, Eastern Colonies, South 
African Colonies, West African Colo- 
nies; General and Financial Affairs and 
Accounts. 

Nothing can better insure the general 
welfare of a dependency than the exist- 
ence in the Sovereign State of a coloni- 
office provided with an ample staff ot 
permanent officials having a knowledge 
of the history, politics and economics of 
colonization. ‘To this department should 





* Some idea of the minuteness of these records may be 
ned from the fact that in reporting to the colonial 
ce the effects of the hurricane of Sept. 11, 1898, the 
onial engineer of St. Lucia, in the West Indies, reports 
mage to the extent of 24 cents to the shutters on one of 
government buildings. (C.g205 of 1899, p. 87.) 
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be attached a special library containing, 
in addition to all the official reports of lo- 
cal governors, collectors, medical of- 
ficers, etc., files of the principal newspa- 
pers published in the dependencies and a 
copy of every book published about each 
dependency, in whatever language. 

In order to secure an efficient, honest. 

and inexpensive administration for a co- 
lonial dependency two things are neces- 
sary—the right method and the right 
men. If only one of those two can be 
had it is better to have the right men, 
since successful administration in the 
tropics is largely a question of the per- 
sonal qualities of the civil servants. 
_ Space does not admit a minute refer- 
ence to the conditions of success in re- 
gard to method, and I give therefore only 
a few of the most obvious ones: 

(1) Complete and legally fixed re- 
sponsibility of the heads of departments 
ta the Governor and finally to the co- 
lonial office. 

(2) The presentation to the Governor 
of exhaustive annual reports by the 
heads of departments on the work done 
and the expenditure incurred during the 
fiscal year. 

(3) The presentation to the Governor, 
for transmission to the colonial office, of 
confidential reports by the heads of de- 
partments on the conduct and ability of 
each subordinate official. 

(4) A uniform system of accounting. 

(5) A thorough system of auditing. 
An excellent way of arranging this is to 
allow one department to audit the books 
of another, an arbitrary change being ef- 
fected every few months so that no one 
would know for any length of time in ad- 
vance who was to audit his books. 

(6) A monthly accounting to the treas- 
ury, with an actual delivery of cash bal- 
ances, from each person receiving money 
in connection with the judicial, supply, or 
revenue departments. 

The securing of the right men for a co- 
lonial civil service is a difficult task, even 
if the rules of selection most clearly nec- 
essary are strictly observed. The serv- 
ice must be made sufficiently attractive 
to divert the best youth of the country 
from the reasonable prospects of success 
in business careers. Having, by com- 
petitive examination, selected the most 
competent men who have offered them- 
selves, they must be assured of the per- 
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manent occupation of their offices dur- 
ing good behavior. This is necessary 
for two reasons; in the absence of the 
prospect of a permanent position the 
best men would not offer themselves for 
examination, and, even if the uncertainty 
of tenure did not operate as a deterrent, 
the appointee would only begin to get a 
real hold over the natives after some 
years of residence among them, and 
his usefulness would therefore begin 
about the time his tenure of office ended. 

These conditions are beyond all ques- 
tion or dispute absolutely necessary ; but 
even with these conditions granted a co- 
lonial civil service may fall far short of 
any high standard of usefulness and ef- 
ficiency, for certain qualities are indis- 
pensable which cannot be secured by 
competitive examinations. The colonial 
civil servant must be a gentleman, in the 
best sense of the word; he must be pre- 
pared to give up everything for the sake 
of his work; he must so conduct himself 
in his private as well as in his official life 
as to secure the respect and, if possible, 
the affection of the people he governs; he 
must enjoy the earnest conviction that his 
personal honor is involved in the dis- 
charge of each daily task; he must never 
forget that whether in health or sickness 
or with the prospect before him of a vio- 
lent death his first concern must be to up- 
hold by his actions the dignity of the 
nation he represents. 

England has been able to establish 
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what is generally admitted to be the best 
colonial service the world has ever seen. 
Her form of government has to no small 
extent contributed to this success, for, 
after all, as men are constituted, no 
stronger appeal can be made than to the 
sense of loyalty and obligation to the 
person of a Sovereign. We are accus- 
tomed to speak of titles as mere senseless 
baubles; but it may be doubted whether 
in sending out a man to govern a de- 
pendency, with instructions that he is not 
to seek to make money out of it, the na- 
tion which can offer a reward for faith- 
ful service which is not in the form of a 
money compensation has not an advan- 
tage over a nation which says, “ Money 
you must not seek, but if you rule well 
the only reward I can offer you is 
money.” 

No one who is at all familiar with the 
United States can doubt for a moment 
that there are to be found among Amer- 
icans men as capable and honest and as 
much inspired by high ideals as are those 
who are devoting their lives to the cause 
of good government in the British col- 
onies; the only question is whether these 
men are the ones on whom the United 
States will call to administer those terri- 
tories which the strange chances of in- 
ternational affairs have placed under the 
protection of the Stars and Stripes; and 
it is a question which must be answered 
not by the present writer, but by the 
American pecple. 

Concorp, Mass. 


The Fourth of July. 


By Justin McCarthy, M P. 


AM glad and proud of the opportu- 
nity to express through the New 
York INDEPENDENT’S special Fourth 

of July number my warm congratula- 
tions on the occasion which the special 
number -celebrates. All the civilized 
world joins in the celebration of that glo- 
rious day. In England there is now, so 
far as I know, no feeling but one of con- 
gratulation and of pride in the triumph 
which that great historical day marks in 
the history of the two kindred peoples. 
In my own country, Ireland, so many of 
whose people have found a home in the 


American States, all who love their coun- 
try regard Independence Day as a sa- 
cred anniversary. I personally have had 
many years of association with THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, and I know how steadily 
agd sincerely it has always worked to 
bring about a cordial understanding be- 
tween the subjects of Queen Victoria and 
the people of the great American Repub- 
lic. I feel, therefore, all the greater grat- 
ification in being able to express my feel- 
ing on such an occasion through the me- 
dium of its friendly columns. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 


By the Hon. William E. Mason, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


ROBABLY the most interesting 
legislation now pending in Con- 
eress is the bill for the building of 

the Nicaraguan Canal and the consid- 
eration of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
now pending in the United States Sen- 
ate. 

This treaty has been printed and se- 
crecy removed, so that no objection can 
be had to a frank and full discussion of 
its merits; and in order that this may be 
done, the reader should be familiar, at 
least in a general way, with the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, which was negotiated 
in April, 1850, by John M. Clayton on 
behalf of the United States and Henry 
Lytton Bulwer on behalf of Great Brit- 
ain,» .haf. the -peaples"ot othe . United 
States in 1850 imagined it was of great 
benefit to the United States is shown by 
the fact, that it was? ratified ;on,the Ath 
day of July. That it has been a source 
of no benefit to the United States every 
one admits, and that it has been a source 
of annoyance and hindrance to the 
American people most people believe. 
That it is in force until it be abrogated 
by act of Congress may be true, that it 
ought to be abrogated for reasons herein- 
after stated, if it is still in force, is ab- 
solutely true, to be in line with sound 
American doctrine. No treaty ought to 
be abrogated by indirection. 

Secretary Frelinghuysen ruled that it 
was voidable. If it was true then it is 
true now, and the interests of general 
considerations of self protection, of honor 
and dignity suggest that the treaty 
should be abrogated, and a proper con- 
sideration of national honor demands 
that it should be done openly, after giv- 
ing respectful and sound reasons to 
Great Britain for so doing. But to the 
treaties themselves: It should be remem- 
bered that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
was negotiated after our war with Mex- 
ico and after we had acquired territory 
on the Pacific Ocean. Great Britain 
was interested in reaching her colonies, 
and we were interested in reaching our 
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territories. Our interests at that time 
were small compared with what they are 
now. Notwithstanding that fact, how- 
ever, nearly a year before the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, Elijah Heis, our repre- 
sentative in Central America, negotiated 
a treaty with Nicaragua, in which we ob- 
tained the exclusive right to build a ship 
canal between the Caribbean Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean. We had a similar agree- 
ment in Honduras. 

Notwithstanding the spirit of the 
Monroe Doctrine, Great Britain imme- 
diately insisted that we had no right to 
negotiate the treaties mentioned without 
her consent, as she was the sovereign 
by reason of her relations with the 
Mosquito Indians, who owned the mouth 
of the river San Juan. It was thought 
at the time that Mr. Clayton was ex- 
ceedingly wise in using the unauthorized 
treaties with Nicaraugua and Honduras 
as an inducement to Great Britain to 
enter into the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
while as a matter of fact there has been 
no day when we would not have been 
better off since the year 1850, if we had 
ratified the treaties with the two little 
Republics and ignored the claim of Great 
Britain set up through the Mosquito In- 
dians. 

The writer does not intend, with his 
limited experience, to complain of Mr. 
Clayton, but in the light of the past fifty 
years he does not hesitate to say that the 
diplomacy of Great Britain with the 
United States has been characterized by 
great skill and adroitness, and that the 
present treaty known as the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty does not show any 
marked relative difference between Eng- 
lish and American diplomacy. 

Article I of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty in substance is as follows: 

‘Neither the one nor the other will ever 
obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive con- 
trol over the said ship canal; agreeing that 
neither will ever erect or maintain any forti- 
fications cominanding the same or in the vicin- 


ity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, 
or assume, or exercise any dominion over 
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Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or 
any part of Central America, nor will either 
make use of any protection which either af- 
fords or may afford, or any alliance which 
either has or may have to or with any state or 
people, for the purpose of erecting or main- 
taining any such fortifications, or of occupy- 
ing, fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Cen- 
tral America, or of assuming or exercising 
dominion over the same; nor will the United 
States or Great Britain take advantage of any 
intimacy, or use any alliance, connection, or 
influence that either may possess with any 
state or government through whose territory 
the said canal may pass, for the purpose of 
acquiring or holding, directly or indirectly, for 
the citizens or subjects of the one, any rights 
or advantages in regard to commerce or navi- 
gation through the said canal which shall not 
be offered on the same terms to the citizens 
or subjects of the other.” 


Article 2 provided that the vessels of 
either country in case of war between 
them should be exempt from either 
blockade, detention or capture. 

Article 3 provided for the joint pro- 
tection of United States and Great Brit- 
ain. 

Article 4. Each Government agreed 
to secure, if possible, free ports at each 
end of the canal. 

In Article 5 the Governments jointly 
agreed to guarantee the neutrality of the 
canal, each reserving the right to with- 
draw the guarantee if the company 
managing the canal established improper 
regulations. 

In Article 6 they jointly agree to in- 
vite other States to agree to this conven- 
tion, etc. 

Article 7 recites that “It being desir- 
able that no time should be unnecessarily 
lost in commencing and constructing 
said canal,’ both Governments agree to 
encourage the first person or company 
that offers to commence the same with 
the necessary capital and consent of the 
local authorities. 

Article 8 is a general provision of joint 
protection of all canals across the isth- 
mus, providing that the canal companies 
would make rules of toll subject to the 
two Governments. 

The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, sent by 
President McKinley to the Senate, pro- 
vides that the canal may be constructed 
“under the auspices of the Government 
of the United States, either directly at 
its own cost, or by gift or loan of money 
of individuals or corporations or through 
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subscriptions to or purchase of stock or 
shares, and that, subject to the provi- 
sions of the present convention, the said 
Government shall have and enjoy all the 
rights incident to such construction, as 
well as the exclusive right of providing 
for the regulation and management of 
the canal.” 

Article 2 provides for maintaining the 
general principle of neutralization es- 
tablished as in Article 8 of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, and proceeds to adopt 
the following set of rules, “ substantial- 
ly as embodied in the convention be- 
tween Great Britain and certain other 
Powers, signed at Constantinople,” in 
1888 for the Suez Canal: 


‘2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor 
shall any right of war be exercised, nor any 
act of hostility be committed within it. 

‘3, Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not 
revictual nor take any stores in the canal, ex- 
cept so far as may be strictly necessary; and 
the transit of such vessels through the canal 
shall be effected with the least possible delay, 
in accordance with the regulations in force, 
and with only such intermission as may result 
from the necessities of the service. r 

‘Prizes shall be in all respects subject to 
the same rules as vessels of war of the bel- 
ligerents. 

“4. No belligerent shall embark or disem- 
bark troops, munitions of war or warlike ma- 
terials in the canal except in case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the 
transit shall be resumed with all possible dis- 
patch. 

““s_ The provisions of this article shall ap- 
ply to waters adjacent to the canal, within 
three marine miles of either end. Vessels of 
war of a belligerent shall not remain in such 
waters longer than twenty-four hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in 
such case shall depart as soon as possible; 
but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall 
not depart within twenty-four hours from the 
departure of a vessel of war of the other bel- 
ligerent. 

“6. The plant, establishments, buildings, 
and all works necessary to the construction, 
maintenance and operation of the canal shall 
be deemed to be part thereof, for the purposes 
of this convention, and in time of war as in 
time of peace shall enjoy complete immunity 
from attack or injury by belligerents and from 
acts calculated to impair their usefulness as 
part of the canal. 

“7 No fortifications shall be erected com- 
manding the canal or the waters adjacent. 
The United States, however, shall be at liberty 
to maintain such military police along the 
canal as may be necessary to protect it against 
lawlessness and disorder.” 


Articles 3 and 4 simply provide for the 
inviting of other nations and the forma] 
ratification of the treaty. 
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This treaty is reported favorably by 
Senator Davis, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, with an 
amendment as follows: 

“Insert at the end of section 5 of Article 2 
the following: 

“Tt is agreed, however, that none of the 
immediately foregoing conditions and stipula- 
tions in sections numbered one, two, three, 
four and five of this article shall apply to 
measures which the United States may find it 
necessary to take for securing by its own 
forces the defense of the United States and 
the maintenance of public order.” 

I should call attention in passing to 
the fact’ that the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty recites in its second article, 
quoted above, that the rules were to be 
substantially the same as the Constanti- 
nople Convention for the Suez Canal. 
That the reader may see that they are 
not substantially the same as the rules 
for the Suez Canal I quote from Ar- 
ticle 10 of the Constantinople Conven- 
tion for the Suez Canai, and the reader 
will observe that the pending amendment 
is almost verbatim in the language of 
the concluding paragraph of Article Io, 
as follows: 

“It is likewise understood that the provi- 
sions of the four Articles aforesaid shall in 
no case occasion any obstacle to the measures 
which the Imperial Ottoman Government may 
think it necessary to take in order to insure 
by its own forces the defense of its other pos- 
sessions situated on the eastern coast of the 
Red Sea.” 

Whether this provision was inten- 
tionally omitted in the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, whether it was ever discussed 
at all or not, or whether it was an over- 
sight, the writer hereof has no means of 
information, but it is perfectly apparent, 
by Article 2, that they intended to give 
us the benefit of the same rules that they 
gave to Turkey, and that as a matter of 
fact they did not do it, and that the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations believe it to be an important and 
serious omission is apparent from the 
fact that they recommend it as an 
amendment to the treaty. 

It will be claimed, and it is claimed 
by some, that the amendment is not nec- 
essary, as, the canal not being in our 
territory, we could not “secure by our 
own forces the defense of the United 
States.” This suggestion does not re- 
move the necessity for the amendment. 
Who can say that it might not be nec- 
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sary for us to defend the United States 
in the canal? Who can say that we are 
not to be sovereign over the land, under 
and adjacent to the canal? Who would: 
limit us to the construction that we 
might not stop, if necessary, a hostile 
fleet which we knew was sailing to as- 
sault our coast within seventy hours of 
Texas or California? 

This amendment does not give us the 
right to fortify, but it gives us the same 
that Great Britain gave in the case of 
the Suez Canal. It gives to us the rights 
which Article 2 of the treaty itself prom- 
ises. It gives to us privileges which 
common prudence compels us to de- 
mand. But the serious question 1s, 
“ Does it go far enough?” 

The writer hereof does not believe 
that even the indiscretions of politics 
will ever engage Great Britain and the 
United States in war. Civilization would 
indeed take a backward step should 
such a calamity befall us. One of the 
best ways to prevent the happening of 
war is for the United States to be firm 
but respectful in its demand for the 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
an absolute insistence upon our right to 
fortify and defend our own property on 
this continent, if we so desire. 

If this canal is built under any bill 
pending in Congress, it will be built by 
taxes taken from the pockets of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and it seems an 
utter abandonment of the idea of the 
first law of nature to expend our mil- 
lions of dollars to dig a maritime canal, 
which, under the rule of military ne- 
cessity, will be controlled by the nation 
or allied nations that control the great- 
est naval power. 

It is said to us that in demanding the 
fortifications by forts or otherwise we 
are selfish and suspicious, and that even 
England does not demand the right 
to fortify all her interests where neutral- 
ity is agreed upon. It is safe to say in 
reply that England leaves none of her 
interests unprotected, that she has forti- 
fied to the north and to the south of us, 
and that if we had six or seven ships to 
her one we might with national pru- 
dence consent to her building a canal 
within the zone of her own influence, 
provided we could reach it with our su- 
perior navy. For all men learn in the 
kindergarten of diplomacy that treaty 
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agreements fly out of the window when 
military necessity walks in at the door. 

If we are said to be selfish and sus- 
picious for wanting to defend the prop- 
erty of our own taxpayers, what can be 
said of the nation that has not a dollar 
of money invested in the enterprise’ and 
yet refuses to consent to our protecting 
our own property, when we have an- 
nounced to the world since 1850 that we 
intended that canal to be neutral and 
free and on equal terms to all the world. 

It is said by some, who have evident- 
ly given but little thought to the subject, 
that we should agree not to fortify and 
then to fortify in case of military ne- 
cessity. The weakness of the proposi- 
tion is too apparent for discussion. It 
would take years to properly fortify, 
while war might be declared on the prov- 
ocation of an hour. 

It is said by some that the fortifica- 
tions will cost large sums of money. 
This will make no difference as to the ne- 
cessity; and modern fortification which 
might be made in the interior of the ca- 
nal of this size would not be expensive, 
as it could be composed largely of mines 
and torpedoes. 

Suppose, to illustrate, the enemy’s 
squadron was approaching from the Pa- 
cific Ocean to engage our smaller squad- 
ron in the gulf. To detain the enemy’s 
fleet even one or two days might be 
worth more than we could estimate in 
money. That might be accomplished 
by a mine no larger than the one that 
destroyed the battle ship “ Maine.” It 
might be worth ten times the value of the 
canal to close legally or physically. This 
we could undoubtedly do under the Da- 
vis amendment, but under the Paunce- 
fote treaty, without the amendment, we 
guarantee and invite the nations of the 
world to guarantee that we shall not 
possess the legal power to close it against 
our enemies in times of war, and that we 
will not even prepare ourselves to phys- 
ically assist our navy in defending it, 
even from the assaults of open enemies, 
who may violate the terms of the treaty. 

Rule 1 provides that we shall keep it 
open to all vessels of commerce and war 
of all nations, and how we can afford to 
be so unmindful of the common pru- 
dence as to guarantee our enemy’s war 
vessels to have free access through our 
property to assist them in destroying the 
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lives and property of our citizens is most 
difficult for an American to comprehend. 
And still more difficult to comprehend 
how we could agree not to fortify the ca- 
nal or the waters adjacent, but go away 
with a little sop which Great Britain 
kindly gives us, that we may have a po- 
lice department there, presumably to 
keep the natives from drinking or swim- 
ming in the waters of the canal. 

The solemn truth is that it is quite 
humiliation enough to the American peo- 
ple to have England insist upon being 
consulted and having control of any- 
thing covered by the Monroe Doctrine, 
and the cleanest and best way out of it 
is to abrogate the treaty by a formal act 
of Congress. 

Every treaty can be annulled by act of 
Congress, but every treaty cannot honor- 
ably be disposed of in that way. In the 
opinion of the writer, the Clayton-Bul- 
wer Treaty can be so disposed of with 
perfect honor on the part of the United 
States, and without any assault upon the 
honor and dignity of Great Britain. The 
treaty was made just fifty years ago this 
month. It has been abandoned prac- 
tically for years. The canal contem- 
plated under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
is not the canal contemplated under any 
legislation now pending. The half cen- 
tury has changed our positions actually 
and relatively speaking, and writing of 
the treaty has not kept it alive. 

It is as tho two young. men (to make 
the illustration plain), had agreed to 
shortly build a house for their mutual 
benefit, and after the lapse of years one 
should say to the other: “ The house we 
contemplated years ago does not meet 
my requirements of to-day. I ask to be 
excused from carrying out the contract 
agreed upon fifty years ago. My family 
has grown, environments have changed, 
I must build a house for my own use, 
but you may be assured that this change 
of plan can in no wise damage you. 
I do not know what protection against 
the elements or against my enemies I 
may have to make. The lock and doors 
we talked of fifty years ago will prob- 
ably not do for the new century, but 
whether I protect it at all or not, I re- 
serve as a matter of sound discretion 
for myself. You have no money in- 
vested, I make the investment, and hav- 
ing assumed the responsibility, I must 
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build it and use it as my necessities re- 
quire.” 

That in plain and brief language is 
the reason we ought to give to Great 
Britain for a frank and manly abroga- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

Great Britain has made no investments 
on account of it. By the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty she does not propose to 
either guarantee or invest a dollar in the 
canal now proposed. Her guarantee of 
neutrality is conditioned upon the con- 
duct of the company managing the canal, 
and the abrogation of the treaty would 
not damage her one dollar in money and 
would not prejudice her rights in the 
use of the canal, but it would relieve her 
of whatever burdens follow her guar- 
antee of neutrality ; and would relieve the 
citizens of the United States from the 
embarrassment and humiliation of feel- 
ing obliged to consult Great Britain 
about spending our money, defending 
our own property, and our own conti- 
nent, after making honorable arrange- 
ments with the two little republics that 
were born and nourished under the pro- 
tecting wing of the Monroe Doctrine. 
This would relieve us in a commercial 
way more than I have space to discuss. 

The history of our merchant marine 
is too pathetic to recite. We have been 
driven from the high seas by the pro- 
tection of other nations to their ships. 
Under the treaty now pending, together 
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with the legislation, we propose to spend 
probably two hundred million dollars of 
the people’s money, and by the treaty 
agree that that expenditure shall give no 
advantage to American ships, American 
sailors, or the products of American la- 
bor. Competition for American trade 
has changed in fifty years. We are ina 
scramble for markets. Our interests de- 
mand an abrogation of the treaty. The 
canal contemplated fifty years ago has 
not been built. It never will be, and 
never ought to be, except by our money. 
The Congress of the United States should 
declare the policy of the Government 
to be that “ we will build the canal under 
the ‘ shadow of’ the ‘ wing’ of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, out of our earnings, con- 
sulting no one but the little Republics 
whose help we need. Having built it 
out of American taxes, it must be used 
for American interests in peace and in 
war, and the questions of when, where 
and how we-dig it, and when, where and 
how we fortify it, are purely American 
questions which we must settle for our- 
selves.” : 
We believe in ourselves. We will 
keep the faith. Every nation int the 
world will trust us, and be satisfied, and 
the fact that Great Britain is suspicious 
or might be, is no reason for giving her 
any greater consideration than we give 


to the other nations of the world. 
WaSsHINGTON, D. C. 


Fngland and the Fourth of July. 


By W. T. Stead, 


EDITOR OF THE REvIzW OF REVIEWS. 


WISH with all my heart that we 

could adopt the Fourth of July as 

the Festival Day of the whole Eng- 
lish-speaking race. If this suggestion 
should seem strange to Americans, it is 
not unfamiliar to many Englishmen. We 
consider that the triumph of the Ameri- 
can revolt against George III was a vin- 
dication of the essentially English idea 
of democratic self-government, and we 
believe that we have benefited by it al- 
most as much as the Americans. It 
taught us a lesson which made the Brit- 
ish Colonial Empire a possibility, and if 
we are now involved in a suicidal war in 


South Africa, it is largely because our 
Government has forgotten the principles 
of George Washington, and has gone 
back to the principles of George III. 

For some years past I have presided at 
a distinctly British celebration of the 
Fourth of July at my brother’s settle- 
ment in Southeast London, at Browning 
Hall, and I have always repudiated the 
idea that Americans should be allowed 
to monopolize the Fourth of July. It is 
one of the great days of the English- 
speaking race in the celebration of which 
all members of the English-speaking na- 
tions should participate. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


The Sources of Public Opinion. 


By the Hon. Frank W. Hackett, 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAvy. 


LADY once remarked to me in con- 
versation that she dreaded a day 
iiaiedse Usuered tin. Thessmall 

boy, thanks to the advice of John Adams, 
never lets the “ Glorious Fourth” go by 
default. It has come about, however, 
that his elders no longer celebrate the 
day with the pomp, ceremony and ora- 
tion customary in olden times. Probably 
the only community that can point to an 
unbroken line of Fourth-of-July orators 
down to the present day is the always pa- 
triotic city of Boston. What used to 
reach the citizen in the form of stirring 
address is now furnished him through 
the medium of his daily newspaper. 

Among the various topics appropriate 
to the occasion, let us turn to the inquiry, 
What in our Republic do we find to be 
the sources of public opinion? 

The people rule. The representative 
of the people listens to their voice; but 
how is he able to distinguish what actital- 
ly is that voice? ‘To determine the char- 
acter of public opinion, and measure its 
force, we must first find out, if we may, 
what are the sources whence it proceeds. 

The President of the United States 
consults public sentiment, and strives to 
follow it. Where popular clamor is evi- 
dently born of the moment, he awaits the 
“sober second thought” of the peoole. 
No matter how strong may be his own 
personai convictions, the Chief Exec- 
utive cannot afford to defy public opin- 
iecn once ascertained and settled; nor is 
there an instance in our history of an 
attempt on the part of the holder of that 
exalted office to do so. ‘The nearest ap- 
proach to such conduct will be thought 
by some students of history to be found 
in the case of Andrew Johnson. But all 
through the fierce and protracted con- 
tests between President Johnson and the 
Republican party leaders in both Houses 
of Congress, Mr. Johnson firmly believed 
that his course was approved by an en- 
lightened public opinion. 

Instances are not wanting where a 


President, having mistaken public senti- 
ment, has kept on in his course, even af- 
ter the people have manifested signs. of 
disapproval. But in these instances, 
when it later became apparent that the 
Chief Executive had as a matter of fact 
mistaken the popular will, he is found to 
have governed himself accordingly. Not- 
ably was such the fact in the case of 
President Grant with reference to the 
purchase of Santo Domingo. 

When a speaker or writer affects to tel] 
us what public opinion is, it amounts to 
his saying that in his judgment the large 
majority of those who think, and are ca- 
pable of expressing their thoughts, hold 
to the views indicated. Men differ wide- 
iy in their capacity to ascertain the drift 
of public sentiment. Probably no man 
ever lived who surpassed Abraham Lin- 
coln in this field. It is a natural gift. 
The present occupant of the White House 
possesses it to a remarkable degree. 

In early days public opinion was to a 
large extent created by the speeches of 
the leading statesmen in Congress, and in 
State Legislatures. Mr. Clay delivered 
a great speech which was published at 
length in the columns of the National In- 
telligencer. Thence it made its slow 
way over the country. Mr. Calhoun an- 
nounced his views, which had been anx- 
iously waited for. When he had spoken 
his eloquent words were taken up and 
repeated North as well as South. Mr. 
Webster carefully prepared his speeches, 
knowing that much of what he should ut- 
ter would be quoted in half the house- 
holds of the land. Those were the days 
when the President’s message was reli- 
giously read through by every voter who 
could read at all. The newspapers 
waited until the great men had given 
them the cue what to print. 

All this has long been changed. What 
a Congressman or Senator says nowa- 
davs goes into the Congressional Rec- 
ord word for word. Whether it is re- 
produced in the newspapers depends 
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upon the subject and the quality of the 
remarks. A Congressional speech has 
to run the gauntlet of news in general. 
It may never be heard of in the press ; or 
the pith of it perhaps will be telegraphed 
over the country. No longer is it the 
case, with rare exceptions, that upon top- 
ics of public interest ideas, or the forms 
of expression, reach the citizen for the 
first time through the medium of a Con- 
gressional speech. 

The press, obviously, is the leading 
source of public opinion. Whenever the 
newspapers are practically in accord ona 
public question, it may safely be consid- 
ered that the sentiment of the people 
thereon has been ascertained and fixed. 

But of late years the American news- 
paper has undergone a marked change. 
Formerly it was only a part of the of- 
fice of the newspaper to furnish news. A 
duty regarded by the editor as of greater 
importance was to shape and lead the 
opinion of its readers by editorials. Hor- 
ace Greeley used to tell half of New York 
City what to say in their conversation on 
public questions. In Boston, if you 
talked with a merchant, ten to one he 
would give you, in his own words, cer- 
tain ideas that he had gathered that 
morning from the Daily Advertiser. 

To-day witnesses the fact of an am- 
bitious and feverish desire on the part of 
newspaper proprietors to furnish what 
they call news at a breakneck speed. The 
all-absorbing problem seems to be that a 
corps of reporters shall lay before the 
reader an elaborate account of what has 
occurred—at the shortest possible period 
before the paper goes to press. 

Public opinion, however, comes to the 
surface in various ways—partly in edi- 
torials (often subordinate to the news 
column), and partly in interviews with 
leading men, whose opinions are sought 
for and hastily printed. The aggregate 
of these views constitutes a fair presen- 
tation of what may be called the drift of 
public sentiment. 

The hurry of newspaper making has 
influenced the magazine in more than one 
way. While most of our magazines now 
closely approach to what the newspaper 
used to be, we turn to them to find timely 
discussions of public questions, in ar- 
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ticles well written by men qualified to 
speak upon the subject. 

Then there are the weekly papers, like 
Tue INDEPENDENT, that aim to present ar- 
ticles upon topics that are engaging pub- 
lic attention. We must bear in mind that 
our colleges have of late years given 
closer study to economic and _ political 
subjects. They are annually furnishing 
to the press young writers who are well 
equipped and ambitious. Their produc- 
tions, tho at times lacking in maturity of 
thought, are bright and stimulating, and 
contribute largely to a healthy tone in 
the handling of public questions. 

Thus we perceive that the press still 
remains an indispensable medium of 
gathering and publishing expressions of 
views from various quarters. The press 
holds, and always will hold, the most 
prominent place in the list of the several 
sources whence public opinion is derived. 

When a question involves moral con- 
siderations affecting the public weal, we 
may still look to the pulpit for advice. 
While the clergy, as a class, do not exer- 
cise so wide or so exclusive an influence 
as they once did in respect to public 
questions, it is still true that when called 
upon to speak their voice reaches men 
and women of every sort and condition, 
and penetrates to quarters not easily 
reached by the secular press. 

We must not forget the bar, which, 
through its individual members and its 
bar associations, can be depended upon to 
give utterance to views entitled to great 
weight whenever grave questions of pub- 
lic policy are pending. 

Every city has its one or more clubs 
where public questions are continually 
brought up for discussion. The prevail- 
ing sentiment at such points often exer- 
cises a potent influence. 

Space forbids further remark in this 
extremely interesting line of thought. 
The security of our institutions lies in the 
controlling power of public sentiment. 
The intelligence and good sense every- 
where diffused, strengthened by good 
common school education, is a guaranty 
that the calm, mature judgment of the 
people may always be relied upon as 
pointing the path to safety. 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


Nil Desperandum 


Byauier. ht, tion, Fee Max Muller, 


PROFESSOR OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY AT OxFoRD UNIVERSITY. 


REJOICE in seeing the generous 

sympathy between the United States 

and England. It did not exist when 
I first came to England in 1846. But it 
has been growing ever since, tho from 
time to time the newspapers have made 
mischief. A good understanding be- 
tween England and the United States is 
the first step, and ought to be followed in 
time by a good understanding between 
these two Powers and Germany. If then 
those Powers once agree on a free and 
friendly exchange of ideas, liberty and 
rational government will grow and 
spread in Europe, and the danger of war 
Willi bemmore and more reduced.’ A true 
union of hearts between these three Teu- 
tonic races has been my dream and hope 
as long as I can remember, and that is 
many years ago now. Of course, there 
must always be rivalry between these 
three races, but rivalry is very different 
from envy, hatred and malice. It is a 
healthy element, and does not exclude co- 


operation for the highest objects, or unity 
of purpose, when the greatest interests of 
mankind are at stake. 

We must not be disturbed by occa- 
sional misunderstandings, such as hap- 
pen between private friends also, but al- 
ways keep our goal in view. German 
blood, German language, German reli- 
gion and German ethics, all these will 
help to draw the threads of friendship 
closer and closer together between the 
descendants of the ancient Continental 
Saxon race, and the closer their friend- 
ship becomes, the stronger will be the 
growth of rational liberty, rational reli- 
gion, and rational education all over the 
world. An international union of men 
holding such opinions might be started 
any day, and if you introduced a badge 
for it, you would soon see it on the breast 
of ever so many members of Parliament, 
of ever so many Senators, of ever so 
many ministers, whether in the cabinets 
or on the pulpits. Nul desperandum. 

OxForD, ENGLAND 


Americas Debt to Germany. 
By Poultney Bigelow, 


AuTHOR oF ‘*‘ History OF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FoR LIBERTY,” ETC. 


NE day I was in conversation with 
a knot of German officers belong- 
ing to the so-called ‘ General 
Staff’? when one of them remarked that 
“the North would never have conquered 
the South in the American Civil War had ii 
not been for the large number of Germans 
fighting on the side of the United States!” 
Of course I protested that such was 
not the case, but my protest was attrib- 
uted to natural patriotic vanity, and many 
of my German friends to-day are quite 
sure that we owe Germany gratitude for 
putting down our “ Great Rebellion.” To 
an almost equal extent have I heard edu- 
cated Germans insist that our Revolu- 
tionary War proved an American tri- 
umph because at the side of Washington 


was a German, General Steuben—a man 
who came to America under a false title 
and for strictly ‘“‘ business’ reasons. Be- 
fore the Spanish War another of my 
German friends told me he thought Spain 
would succeed, at least in the early stages 
of the war, because she had imitated so 
much that was German in her military or- 
ganization. I have not heard of that 
friend since the war! And last of all, 
on a recent visit to Berlin, during this 
Boer War, I heard on all sides confident 
predictions in favor of the Transvaal, be- 
cause, forsooth, Paul Kruger had en- 
listed a few Germans. Indeed, latter day 
Germany has run mad over military 
glory. Some Germans are in danger of 
forgetting that they are a great ndtion 
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not because they have a great army— 
quite the reverse. Germany has a great 
army because she is a great people. 

Far be it from any American to under- 
estimate what we owe to the brave men 
who risked their lives to preserve our 
“AUrion aiestilly lessearewweunclinedsto 
minimize the effect upon our national life 
of having in our midst several millions of 
sober, industrious, educated voters of 
German extraction who sympathize with 
us in our ideals of universal education 
and religious tolerance. We would miss 
the German vote sorely if it were not 
there to balance the influence of newly- 
made citizens who combine religious fer- 
vor with Celtic instability of purpose. 

But the Germany to which we pay 
most cheerfully our debt of gratitude is 
the Germany not often referred to in the 
press—even the press of the Fatherland. 

For instance, in the matter of munic- 
ipal arrangements : 

I can remember Berlin when the sew- 
age was washed down the open gutters, 
when the stranger had to hold his nose 
while walking along the fashionable 
streets of the Imperial German capital. 
To-day the sewage system not merely 
puts New York to the blush, but it 
eclipses London and Paris in the extent 
to which it insures freedom from epi- 
demic. 

We Americans are everlastingly ex- 
cusing ourselves to foreigners by assur- 
ing them that we are “a young people,” 
etc w.But the: Germans Empirevisamuch 
younger still; and Berlin did not com- 
mence to exist as an Imperial capital un- 
til 1871. Berlin has done her great work 
in these few years—since the reign of 
Boss Tweed—since the Chicago fire. 

Berlin has set us a precious example 
regarding the disposition of her sewage. 
She does not dump it into the river flow- 
ing past her door, but utilizes it all for the 
fertilizing of the surrounding country. 
The rivers Spree and Havel, below Ber- 
lin, are as clean as an Adirondack lake. 
What can we say of the rivers about New 
York? The smells at the ferry slips 
where waters emanate; the garbage 
which floats about all over the lower bay 
and as far to sea as Coney Island give 
us a pungent answer. 

The capital of Germany not only pays 
nothing for scavenging its streets, it even 
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draws a small profit from the fields over 
which the sewage is allowed to flow. 

I can imagine an equally satisfactory 
financial arrangement in New York if the 
liquid sewage of our metropolis were 
pumped out in large pipes for the irri- 
gation of the sandy wastes of Long Is- 
land. 

The obvious objection raised by those 
who hear of this for the first time is that 
the odor must be offensive, and that the 
effect must be harmful to the health of 
those living in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of these farms. But German 
scientists, such as Koch and Virchow, 
have studied this matter carefully, and, 
from a series of statistical inquiries, de- 
cided emphatically that no harm arises 
from this method. Indeed, on the oc- 
casion of my visit I found the odor much 


less offensive than on the average Long 


Island farm where dead fish are used by 
way of manure. 

Berlin has many other excellent mu- 
nicipal institutions, all of which have 
been developed in the last thirty years 
under the guidance of a Board of Alder- 
men who are mainly “ Liberals’ in pol- 
itics, men of property and education who 
draw no salary for their services, but 
who, on the contrary, think it an honor to 
be invited to a seat in so respectable a 
body. 

The streets of Berlin are very clean, 
and the lines of cars, whether electric or 
horse, are all under such municipal con- 
trol that the city shares in the profits of 
management, and may in time assume 
ownership. Whoever rides on a street 
railway in Germany is entitled to a seat. 
How many of us would like to see this 
reform on Manhattan! If it were en- 
forced our companies would soon find 
means of getting cars enough; for we 
may count on them to recognize what is 
to their profit. 

Then as to the matter of tramps. How 
is it we never see a tramp in Germany. 
There are poor people enough, and many 
must be out of a job now and then. Yet 
Germany is a nation without tramps. Is 
America a poorer country, that we count 
our tramps by the tens of thousands? I 
once visited a so-called “ Tramp Colony”’ 
near Bielefeld in Westphalia, guided by 
an expert in such matters, Dr. Hinzpeter, 
who was for many years tutor to the Em- 
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peror. Here I was told the secret of 
tramp extermination. Germany allows 
no man to prowl about the country with- 
out giving an account of himself. If he 
is looking for work, he must make it clear 
that he has means of support during this 
search. If he has no means of support 
the Government offers him these means, 
but on the important condition that he 
works in return. The Government thus 
relieves the tramp, but sees to it that that 
particular individual does a job by way 
of equivalent. Now if that tramp is an 
honest man he will be grateful for the op- 
portunity of tiding over his hard times 
and earning something into the bargain. 
On the other hand, if the tramp is merely 
a loafer intent upon living at the expense 
of his fellows, the Government gives him 
such a taste of hard work that in future 
tramping will have vastly less charms for 
him. 

All we need in America to root out 
tramping asa pleasant piratical pastimeis 
to establish along our highways a small 
but select body of mounted police, whose 
duty it shall be to escort tramps to where 
there is a good lot of wood to saw up, 
and where supper is served after the job 
has been weil done. There will be no 
more Coxey’s armies after one season of 
this. Blessed be Germany for having 
shown us the lead! 

I have a rose colored picture in my 
mind; a dream of the future almost too 
good ever to be realized in my day. It is 
a picture of the State of New York with 
the highways so safe that farmers’ wives 
will not lock their doors when they see 
men approaching on foot; when children 
will be allowed to run about wherever 
they choose, without fear of the casual 
wayfarer. In that day crime will not 
cease, but when we shall hear of horri- 
ble assaults against women who have 
been left alone in the house, we may per- 
chance also hear of some general police 
activity and possibly a conviction. I can 
recall brutal murders of women within a 
radius of twenty miles from the City 
Hall, the perpetrators in all cases being 
tramps, and in none of these cases has it 
interested more than'the local police, and 
then only for a few days. We need in 
New York a corps of Rurales, similar to 
which exists in Mexico, in Spain, in Italy, 
and, above all, in Germany. This 
corps might be wisely recruited from re- 
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tired soldiers of the Regular Army who 
have a good record for courage, intelli- 
gence and humanity. They would cost 
nothing to the State, for the money spent 
upon them would be a hundredfold re- 
turned by the rise in the value of real es- 
tate along the roads they were known to 
patrol. 

Our debt to Germany is great in mat- 
ters maritime, and this may sound 
strange to those who have been brought 
up to regard England as a pattern on the 
high seas. Since the founding of the 
Empire, however, pretty nearly every im- 
provement in the passenger service be- 
tween New York and Europe has come 
not from Britannia, but from the land of 
the Hohenzollerns. 

In the olden days of English suprem- 
acy passengers embarking at Liverpool 
or Southampton had to be taken out in 
a tender. The North German Lloyd in- 
augurated a new era by embarking her 
passengers directly from the dock at 
Southampton. English lines have re- 
luctantly followed suit. I recall when on 
English lines pretty much everything was 
against the rules—meals on deck, late 
hours in the smoking room, lights in the 
cabins after a certain hour and a hun- 
dred other petty things. Along came the 
German lines with captains who were in- 
structed to treat their passengers as tho 
they were guests upon a yacht. Stew- 
ards then for the first time learned that 
passengers were to be waited on with 
everything that could be reasonably re- 
quired, and the old formula, “ It’s against 
the rules,”’ fell into comparative disuse. 
The German lines did not regard their 
duty as complete when they had simply 
landed you in a live condition on the 
other side of the water, but they took 
pains that during the whole trip you 
should be encouraged to try it again and 
speak well of the line to others. The 
German ships all carry good bands of 
music and those so inclined can have a 
dance every day of the passage—a most 
valuable form of exercise on a journey 
where one is apt to suffer from enforcea 
inactivity. 

The White Star Line was the first to 
follow the German lead in these methods, 
with the result that she is now the most 
satisfactory of all non-German lines. 

But Germany has our gratitude for 
services even more precious than the few 
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I have noted, for she has been our school- 
master for many things and for many 
years; not only our schoolmaster, the in- 
structor of England as well. We, to be 
sure, have had elementary public schools 
from the very foundation of New Eng- 
land, and without this it is difficult to 
think that we could have held together 
so long as a nation. But Germany has 
not only enjoyed this advantage for many 
generations; she has gone forward in 
many departments where we have either 
stood still or moved with less method and 
comprehensiveness of grasp. The head 
of a large English educational institution 
told me a short while ago that to-day in 
Great Britain he knew of no institution 
which was turning out young men fitted 
to take up the battle of life. 

“We have to send to Germany for 
them,” was his pathetic conclusion. 

Germany has been for many years 
caricatured throughout the world as the 
land of mystical philosophers and un- 
practical professors. We have been 
amused to think that a German’s educa- 
tion was mainly dead languages and but- 
terflies, with a dash of poetry and flute 
playing. That time has passed, and to- 
day it is for the practical things of life 
that boys are sent to the country of Scho- 
penhauer and Wagner. 

We in America think the State has 
done its duty when it has equipped the 
future citizen with the three R’s, and a 
speech or so of Daniel Webster. True 
that 1s all which I, as a taxpayer, care to 
disburse for the benefit of my neighbor, 
but the German thinks otherwise. To 
him education begins with the assump- 
tion of infantile trousers and ends only 
with the close of military service. Edu- 
cation in Germany is pre-eminently the 
concern of the State, and to the glory of 
that country be it said that her people 
have profited enormously by the liberal 
spirit in which the Government has exer- 
cised the enormous and delicate powers 
intrusted to it. 

Of course we are all familiar with the 
German educational system so far as it 
is the well-worn classical course of our 
fathers—the so-called ‘‘ Gymnasium ”’ 
which fits for the university. That 
course is still open for those who propose 
to enter official or military life, or have 
the means to live for the glory of exhibit- 
ing erudition in things dead and useless, 
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But side by side with that system of 
education has grown up another which 
has transformed the German into a Eu- 
ropean Yankee. Side by side with the 
classical ‘Gymnasium’”’ we now have 
schools in which young men are given 
an essentially modern training ; in which 
living languages take the place of Latin 
and Greek, and in which Helmholtz and 
Benjamin Franklin are thought worthy 
to rank with Aristotle and Cicero. In 
these schools history, geography, litera- 
ture are not neglected, but in general the 
main purpose is held in view—namely, 
to turn out successful engineers, elec- 
tricians, architects, machinists. Nat- 
uraliy the military and classical aristec- 
racy of the country look down upon those 
whose objects are other than their own, 
but nevertheless it is from these schools 
that are issuing those who are to-day 
spreading the fame of German industry 
throughout the world; particularly in 
markets where heretofore English goods 
alone have been known. England is 
worse off in respect to such schools than 
any other civilized country. America is 
very much better supplied. We recall, of 
course, the scientific departments of our 
leading universities, the Columbia School 
of Mines, the Boston “ Technology,” the 
Yale Scientific School, the Troy “ Poly- 
technic,” etc., but yet we are far behind 
Germany in the number of these institu- 
tions, and particularly in facilities for 
giving our boys a steady course from the 
beginning to the end of their school life. 

It is in America that inventors flour- 
ish, yet to-day electricity is more com- 
mon in Berlin than New York. I have 
not the figures at hand, but it seemed to 
me from a recent visit that Berlin enjoys 
more advantages from recent discoveries 
in electricity—notably in the way of elec- 
tric lighting and telephone service—than 
New York; and as to London, she was 
not to be mentioned in the same breath. 

England to-day has almost ceased to 
turn out mechanics beyond her local 
needs, and even these are largely supple- 
mented by German or American competi- 
tors. In electrical matters the English- 
man looks to America and Germany for 
assistance. Our rival in the neutral mar- 
kets of the world to-day is not Eng- 
land, but Germany—and that this is so 
is the result of that universal, thorough 
and well sustained education which en- 
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ables the German at a very small cost to 
equip himself for important posts in 
things mechanical and mercantile. 

We Americans have certain advan- 
tages which for several years will enable 
us to hold our own in present lines. We 
have cheap food and an enormous do- 
mestic market, and, above all, we have a 
temperament and social surroundings en- 
couraging invention in many fields. Our 
workingmen are not yet enslaved by ex- 
aggerated trades unionism, which does 
much mischief in England. ‘The poorest 
among us is animated by ambition to 
rise to the highest point of his profession 
unhindered by feudal prejudice or legal 
restraint. All these are important helps 
to the American, but we must not stop 
there. Germany has revolutionized the 
condition of her mechanical classes with- 
in this generation, and she has profited 
largely by opportunities which England 
has neglected. Much of our educational 
scheme we have inherited from Eng- 
land, and we are in danger of thinking 
that it must be good, because in England 
it has lasted so long. We should reflect 
that England has prospered not because 
of, but in spite of, her wretched educa- 
tional institutions. The Englishman suc- 
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ceeds as a colonial administrator and col- 
onist, not because of the smattering of 
dead languages he has learned at Eton or 
Rugby, but because he has been brought 
up to healtny rough and tumble sports, 
and has developed a sense of fair nlay 
which makes him respected by those 
whom he is called upon to control. But 
I] am sure that the average Englishman 
feels as I do, that he would gladly ex- 
change a large amount of his ornamental 
learning for some practical experience 
with modern applied science. 

Germany has universal military serv- 
ice—and that, too, is worth studying 
from an American point of view. I, for 
one, should willingly serve my time in the 
ranks if I were sure that all my neighbors 
did the same; and from what I have seen 
of soldier life in Germany I am inclined 
to think that the evils of the military sys- 
tem have been much exaggerated. All 
that is odious appears in the spirit of 
caste promoted among the officers. So 
far as the private soldier is concerned 
the army has done much to preserve in 
Germany a wholesome spirit of democ- 
racy among rich and poor alike. 

But that is a big, big subject, which I 
shall reserve for another chat. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


“We Are Brethren, I and Thou’ 


By Harriet F. Blodgett. 


ROTHER Dust, O, little brother, 
B Blowing in the wind! 
We will wander forth together— 
Leave me not behind! 
We will seek the great earth mother 
Where she sits apart, 
We will clasp her knees, together 
Climb unto her heart. 


Brother Dust, O, little brother! 
Under rain and sun 

We had wandered long together, 
Now, the journey done, 

Let us hasten to the mother, 
For the hour grows late, 

Hand in hand, we two together 
Through the open gate. 


Brother Dust, O, little brother! 
Will she know us when 

First we seek her heart together, 
Worn and breathless then? 

Will she know, the mighty mother, 
As we sink to rest, 

We are children, who, together, 
Nestled in her breast? 


Brother Wind, O, mighty brother! 
Tarry now for me 

We will wander forth together 
Over land and sea; 

We, with never any other, 
Whirling through the sky, 

So will take our flight together, 
Brother, thou and I. 


Brother Wind, O, mighty brother! 
He whose breath was blown 
In our nostrils, we together 
Seek, and seek alone; 
We, with never any other 
Flying, flying so, 
Through eternity together— 
It is far to go! 


Brother Wind, O, mighty brother! 
He who gave us breath, 

He who sent us forth together, 
God of Life and Death, 

He and never any other, 
Will he know us, when 

We are blown, we two together 
At his feet again? 

Opessa, SCHUYLER Co, N. Y, 


Pride of American Citizenship. 
By J. E. Rankin, LL.D, 


PRESIDENT OF HowarRpD UNIVERSITY. 


HERE is such a thing as legitimate 
American pride. And -honest 
pride, whether personal or na- 

tional, is a conservative quality. The 
more noble things a man is proud of the 
better man he is. 

The first thing an American should be 
proud of is America’s varied and com- 
posite stock. This will shock some peo- 
ple, but should not shock an American. 
The best blood in the world is not un- 
mixed. It is not so in cattle, why should 
it be different in man? Unmixed blood 
soon runs a family out into vacuity and 
idiocy. Too much intermarrying ends in 
nonentities. What is American will 
eventually be recognized as the best prod- 
uct of the mingled blood of all the great 
nationalities of the earth. If there is 
any truth in the principle of the survival 
of the fittest, we are to reach the best ag- 
gregate ever attained by anv people in 
history. We invite everybody to come 
here, and everybody accepts the invita- 
tion. Of course I except the Chinamen, 
whom we invite to stay away. 

Our Colonial Fathers have given a per- 
manent impress to our institutions. They 
have been made and indorsed by such 
men as George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Daniel Webster, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Ulysses Grant, Charles Sumner, 
Frederick Douglass. We cannot change 
them, if we would. Within the time of 
our own generation four millions of men 
have said this in blood; have given us. a 
new and revised edition of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; revised in the light 
of a hundred battle-fields, an edition 
printed in red ink; their own hearts’ 
blood. And to this affirmation the whole 
people have set their indorsement. This 
varied and ever varying composite mix- 
ture of humanity is to take the molding 
influence of free institutions, free schools, 
free churches, free government. 

In 1870-1880 Germany lost nearly one 
million inhabitants by emigration. We 
got our share of these emigrants. In the 
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second generation they will be German- 
Americans. And what will they have 
brought to us? Their own ideas of loy- 
alty to home, to church, to native land; 
their moral fiber and backbone as a na- 
tion. 

The other nationalities come here with 
their faults as well as their virtues ; come 
here to get rid of their faults: to die of 
their faults and make room for a new 
generation of better men. It is interest- 
ing to look at this subject with the eye of 
Darwin, the great naturalist : 

“ There is apparently much truth in the be- 
lief that the wonderful progress of the United 
States, as well as the character of the people, is 
the result of natural selection. For the more 
energetic, restless and courageous men from 
all parts of Europe have emigrated during 
the last ten or twelve generations to that coun- 
try. and have there succeeded best.” 

Looking at the future, I do not think 
the Rev. Mr. Zincke takes an exagger- 
ated view when he says: 

“All other series of events, as that which 
resulted in the culture of mind in Greece, and 
that which resulted in the empire of Rome, 
only appear to have purpose and value when 
viewed in connection with, or rather sub- 
sidiary to, the great stream of Anglo-Saxon 
emigration to the West.” 

The nations have seen the Star of 
Freedom in the West, they have seen the 
banner of freedom go up among the ban- 
ners of the older nations, to-day the 
proudest and most beautiful of them all, 
taking colors from every one of them, 
but having an eternal bloom of its own. 
It is implied in the above quotation, that 
Greece and Rome existed for America. 
It reminds us of what the prophet says: 
“I gave Egypt for thy ransom, Ethiopia 
and Seba for thee.” Men who think 
money-making is the great be-all and 
end-all of man’s existence do not care to 
have Greek and Roman text-books in 
our schools. It is a part of this civiliza- 
tion of the composite order. Read the 
great orators of this Republic—I mean 
when she had them—and where did they 
get their models? their ideas of freedom 
in State? If human history is a develop- 
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ment under the providence of God, then 
the American Republic is in some impor- 
tant sense the result of Greek and Ro- 
man civilization; and the speeches of the 
market-place and forum have found re- 
sponsive echoes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate chamber. 

The second ground of American na- 
tional pride is the fact that “America 
must always have her face turned toward 
the future. The Goddess of Liberty on 
the United States Capitol stands with her 
face to the sunrise. Her cheek catches 
the first glow of the Orient. So far as 
years are concerned, America, our Amer- 
ica, has had no past. When you look at 
achievement, she has moved forward as 
tho she had behind her an impulse from 
all the centuries. She has had more un- 
derstanding than all her teachers. She 
understands more than the ancients. She 
has sucked the breast of all the old he- 
roes of Freedom. And this new stock 
called American is here, in this latter day, 
to grapple with all the new problems in 
self-government, in morals, in social and 
political economy, which such a vast Em- 
pire as this, made up of its composite na- 
tionalities, is sure to present. This new 
stock, composed of the best ingredients 
of the blood of all the earth, is to be ca- 
pable of such an encounter. Says Her- 
bert Spencer, as if in response to the 
great Darwin: 

“From biological truths, it is to be inferred 
that the eventual mixture of the allied varieties 
of the Aryan race will produce a more power- 
ful type of man than has ever existed; a type 
of man more plastic, more adaptable, more 
capable of understanding the modifications 
needful to perfect social life. J think what- 
ever difficulties they may have to surmount, 
and whatever tribulations they may have to 
pass through, the Americans may reasonably 
look forward to a time when they will have 


produced a civilization grander than any the 
world has known.” 


There is something inspiring and stim- 
ulating in looking forward, in living for 
a national future. When our population 
shall have become as dense as that of 
France, it has been estimated that we 
shall have, not counting the territory of 
Alaska, 537 millions; when it is as dense 
as that of Germany, we shall have a pop- 
ulation of 643 millions; when it is as 
dense as that of Great Britain, we shall 
have a population of more than one bil- 
lion, one hundred and seventy-three mil- 
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lions. These are to be Americans, with 
American ideas of human rights, and 
duty to God and man; inventive, enter- 
prising, manly. Put such a race into 
such an expanse of territory, peopling 
the shores of the Atlantic, the banks of 
our great rivers, the shores of our great 
lakes, the shores of the Pacific ;.filling the 
air with the industrial banners of our 
great industries, and the anvil-music of 
ten thousand mechanic arts; their in- 
ventions everywhere, their traffic, their 
civil ideas, until it shall seem like a teem- 
ing hive of freedom, making honey for 
the world; bent upon making their civ- 
ilization as grand as the thoughts which 
the Creator has put into her territorial 
formation, and it shall be the last con- 
summate flower of man’s earthly prog- 
ess; a nation, grand and peculiar, be- 
cause its idea is God’s idea. 

The third source of American pride of 
citizenship is this: The American ideal 
is the highest which belongs to any na- 
tion on the earth. The Stars and Stripes 
is entitled to a higher advance in the 
empyrean than any other national em- 
blem. America has taken her ideal from 
Christianity itself. She utters the lan- 
guage and cherishes the spirit of a Chris- 
tian optimism. She takes man at his best, 
anc austs, “hin tor tit “Chere vise bad 
enough in humanity; bad enough in 
foreign humanity; bad enough in home- 
bormetAmerican) humanityes But! the 
best idea a nation ever had, the near- 
est to God’s idea in the Hebrew com- 
monwealth, to Christ’s idea in the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood of Humanity, we 
have put into our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, into our Constitutional life, as 
our ideal. What is a man’s ideal de- 
termines his character, his life. It is so 
of a nation. In an article in the maga- 
zine America, Maurice Thompson, him- 
self of Southern origin, in a discussion on 
Art, has said: 

“The whole spirit of Christian civilization 
is intensely optimistic; behind it shines the 
ideal drawn in lines of gold by Christ’s own 
hand.”’ 

Our civilization is Christian. 

AMeMcCamrisa tors Aiimanity,. just. (as 
Christianity is; on a lower plane with 
reference to time. But it is surprising 
how applicable some of the Hebrew 
prophecies respecting the Latter Day are 
to this great Continent of Freedom. It 
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is the light of God in Christ Jesus, who 
came to heal the nations of their sick- 
nesses, to bind up the broken-hearted, 
and to let the oppressed go free, that 
makes this nation attractive. And this 
is according to the principle and law of 
our development; or we are not to de- 
velop at all. Let me quote again from 
Maurice Thompson, in America: a poet, 
a critic, a secular mind treating this sub- 
ject from the standpoint of Art: 

‘Each Christian country offers a peculiar 
point of view from which a people sometimes 
interprets Christ’s meanings. This is patriot- 
ism. It is faithfulness to the home-tradition. 
It is loyalty to the race. A possible destiny 
lies before each nation, a full bloom, a perfect 
fruit; but the bloom must have the fragrance 
of originality; and the fruit must be racy of 
the ground under it. The American people 
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may be ever so composite; but the nation must 
be a homogeneous body, filled with one spirit.” 


This never was possible, until after the 
touch of the Nation’s scepter had liber- 
ated the slave. The people composite, 
but the nation homogeneous. A possible 
destiny, did he say? Nay, an assured 
destiny, move we on in the direction 
given to us by our fathers and the God of 
our fathers! All prophecy predicts it. 
All history foreshadows it. The prayers 
of our fathers, their sacrifices, their 
vigils, their blood, their life, all tend to 
this consummation. Let us dedicate our- 
selves to its realization, as did they, as 
did our brothers, whose memory makes 
these July days more sacred. And may 
God bless the United States of America! 


Wasuincton, D C. 


of Patriotism. 


By George J. Manson. 


ITHIN the past few years there 
has been what ex-President 
Harrison happily termed “a 

renaissance of patriotism.” It started 
with the centennial anniversaries of 
1776, which had the effect of carrying the 
memories of the people back to the pe- 
riod of the nation’s birth, and subse- 
quently resulted in the formation of sev- 
eral societies which will be the means of 
fostering the patriotic spirit, love of 
country, and recall remembrances of our 
Revolutionary struggle. The organizers 
of these societies found that there was a 
growing lack of what may be called na- 
tional patriotism—the patriotism that 
grows out of a lively recollection of the 
early making of the country through bat- 
tle, toil and hardship of the fathers. This 
lukewarm spirit was not charged to the 
flood of immigration, or to the lapse of 
time, but was principally due to neglect 
on the part of the descendants of Revo- 
lutionary heroes to perform their duty 
of keeping before the public mind the 
memory of the services of their ances- 
tors, the times in which they lived and 
the principles for which they contended. 
One of the first of these societies to 
be started was the “ Sons of the Revolu- 


tion.” This was organized February 
22d, 1876, reorganized December 4th, 
1883, and incorporated May 3d, 1884. 
The aim of this society is to perpet- 
uate the memory of the men who, in mili- 
tary, naval or civil service, by their acts 
or counsel, achieved American indepena- 
ence. The members promote and assist 
in the proper celebration of the anniver- 
saries of Washington’s Birthday, the 
battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, the 
4th of July, the capitulation of Sara- 
toga and Yorktown, and the formal 
evacuation of New York by the British 
army, December 3d, 1783, as a relin- 
quishment of territorial sovereignty, and 
other prominent events relating to or 
connected with the War of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The roll-book of the members is some- 
thing more than a mere list of names. 
Before each name is the year, showing 
when the member was admitted into the 
society, and there is also given in a para- 
graph his genealogical history so far as 
it relates to his ancestors who were in 
any way connected with the Revolution- 
ary struggle. There is a general, or na- 
tional society, divided into State socie- 
ties which regulate their own affairs. 
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Under the rules of the New York State 
Society ten or more members can or- 
ganize within any county outside of the 
county of New York, such a body being 
called a local chapter. The total member- 
ship is now about six thousand. When 
membership is asked on the ground of an 
ancestor having been a “sailor” or 
‘“marine,” it must be shown that such 
service was other than shore duty and 
regularly performed in the Continental 
navy, or the navy of one of the original 
thirteen States, or on an armed vessel 
other than a merchant ship. When the 
ancestor has been an “ official’ his serv- 
ice must have been sufficiently important 
in character to have rendered him spe- 
cially liable to arrest and imprisonment, 
if captured by the enemy, as well as lia- 
ble to conviction of treason against the 
Government of Great Britain. 

A few years ago the society stimu- 
lated interest in its work by offering two 
prizes to the cadets of the United States 
Naval Academy, at Annapolis, Md.— 
a gold medal and a silver medal—for the 
best original essays upon the subject, 
Be liica Navy in ithe «Revolution.” <A 
singular and patriotic feature of these es- 
says was that they were not to contain 
less than 1776 words. A gold medal is 
likewise annually awarded by the New 
York society to a student in the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, for the 
best essay on a patriotic subject, and 
gold, silver and bronze medals to the 
scholars of the high schools throughout 
the State for like essays. Similar prizes 
are awarded by the societies in other 
States. 

Congress has also been urged, by the 
Sons of the Revolution as a body, to pass 
a bill which has already been introduced 
in that body, making an appropriation of 
a sum of money to erect a monument to 
John Paul Jones. It has also memori- 
alized Congress to enact such a law as 
will secure the publication of all the 
archives of the United States Govern- 
ment relating to the War of the Revo- 
lution, in a manner similar to the publica- 
tion of the records of the War of the Re- 
bellion, which now cover about eighty 
volumes. 

The seal of the society is an interest- 
ing study, suggesting as it does, in small 
compass, the spirit of patriotism the so- 
ciety desires to cultivate. The seal con- 
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sists of the figure of a minuteman, in 
Continental uniform, standing on a 
ladder leading to a belfry. In his right 


hand he holds a musket and an olive 
branch, while his left hand grasps a bell- 
rope. 


Above is seen the cracked Lib- 
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erty bell, from which issues a ribbon 
bearing the motto of the society: Exegi 
monumentum aere perennius. Many 
members of this society did gallant serv- 
ice in the war with Spain. 

The second important patriotic society 
is the “Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion,” a name very similar to that of the 
organization just mentioned. The first 
branch of this society was formed in Cal- 
ifornia in 1876 by a body of descendants 
of officers, soldiers and seamen of the 
Revolution gathered in San Francisco 
for the purpose of celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Similar societies 
were thereafter organized in other States, 
and, on April 30th, 1880, these societies, 
with two or three exceptions, celebrated 
the centennial inauguration of Wash- 
ington as first President of the United 
States. This meeting was held in 
Fraunce’s Tavern, in New York City, in 
the identical long room (now marked 
with a commemorative tablet) in which 
Washington bade farewell to his of- 
ficers, December 3d, 1783. The national 
organization was formed on the occasion 
of this meeting. 

This society exists in about thirty 
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States, and numbers about five thousand 
members. A singular and interesting 
feature in connection with this and kin- 
dred organizations is that their existence 
has led to and greatly stimulated genea- 
logical research, a species of investiga- 
tion to which Americans, as a rule, have 
given but little attention. Persons who 
have become interested in these socie- 
ties, it has been found, have rescued un- 
recorded facts from the aged members 
of their families who were destined to 
soon pass away, information which could 
have been obtained in no other way and 
which would have been lost forever in a 
few years. 

The “Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion”’ prides itself on being a practical 
and not merely a sentimental and orna- 
mental organization. It has been par- 
ticularly active in saving throughout the 
country valuable historical landmarks, 
such as the headquarters of Jonathan 
Trumbull, in Connecticut, which has 
been obtained and is now used for a mu- 
seum. It is marking historical spots, 
and, directly and indirectly, securing the 
erection of memorials of the Revolution- 
ary heroes, such as the Bennington Mon- 
ument, near that famous _battle-field, 
the statue of Gen. John Stark, in New 


Hampshire, and a monument to be 
erected in Baltimore to Maryland’s 
heroes of the Revolution. It has ob- 


tained from Congress a law providing 
for the collection and indexing of the rec- 
ords of service of the Revolution. It has 
stimulated the general observance of na- 
tional patriotic holidays, and was _ in- 
fluential in setting apart June r4th as 
“flag day,” in commemoration of the 
adoption of the Stars and Stripes as the 
national standard. 

The Society of Colonial Wars origi- 
nated in New York, and was instituted 
August 18th, 1892, and incorporated Oc- 
tober 18th, 1892. In May, 1893, the New 
York society with the societies in the 
States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut and the District 
of Columbia organized the General So- 
ciety, these States having been previous- 
ly chartered by the society in the State of 
New York. The objects of the organi- 
zation are similar to the previously 
named societies, from which they differ 
only in minor details. The present mem- 
bership is approximately 3,000. On 
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June r4th of this year this society joined 
with the Sons of the Revolution in ap- 
propriate ceremonies attending the un- 
veiling of commemorative tablets at Fort 
Ticonderoga, intended to perpetuate the 
memories of the capture of the fort by 
Colonel Ethan Allen and his gallant band, 
the Colonial battles fought in the vicin- 
ity of Fort Ticonderoga, etc. 

The Military Order of Foreign Wars 
is, as its name implies, a military organ- 
ization with patriotic objects, having for 
its scope the period of American history 
since national independence. The prin- 
cipal feature of the Order is the perpetu- 
ating of the names, as well as the serv- 
ices, of commissioned officers who served 
in either the War of the Revolution, the 
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War with Tripoli, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War or the War with Spain. 
Veteran Companionship is conferred 
upon such officers, and Hereditary Com- 
panionship upon their direct lineal de- 
scendants in the male line. The present 
membership is 1£,400, which is rapidly 
growing. Other societies that merit 
more extended notice but which can here. 
only be named are the Order of Cincin- 
nati, the Society of the War of 1812, the 
Aztec Club, the Loyal Legion, the Grand 
Army of the Republic, the Flag Associa- 
tion, Colonial Order of the Acorn, So- 
ciety of Mayflower descendants, the Or- 
der of Washington, the Pilgrim Society, 
and some others. 
It is quite natural that women, whose 
patriotic services during the late Civil 
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War have often been the subject of 
grateful eulogy, should become inter- 
ested in this new movement. There are 
several patriotic societies, composed ex- 
clusively of women, the objects of which 
are practically the same as the organiza- 
tions which have just been mentioned. 
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The society known as the “ Daughters 
of the Revolution’ was organized by 
Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, September 
gth, 1891. In October, 1890, was organ- 
ized the more important society known 
as the “ Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution,’ which now has a membership 
of about 3,500. This society has State 
chapters existing in most of the States. 
To become a member of this society a 
woman must be not less than eighteen 
years of age, and be the descendant of 
an ancestor who loyally rendered ma- 
terial aid as a soldier, sailor or civil of- 
ficer to the cause of independence. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
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have presented to the City of Paris an 
equestrian statue of Washington, de- 
signed and executed by Daniel C. 
French. It was intended to be a return 
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of the compliment to the American peo- 
ple conveyed by the French Government 
when it presented to the United States 
the statue of Washington which is now 
at the National Capital. The unveiling 
took Be with imposing ceremonies on 
July 3 

thee ‘ Colonial Dames of America,” an 
organization incorporated in 1893, re- 
quires of a member that she shall be de- 
scended in her own right from some an- 
cestor of worthy life who came to reside 
in the American colony prior to 1750. 
This ancestor, or some one of his de- 
scendants, shall be a lineal ascendant of 
the applicant and shall have rendered ef- 
ficient service to his country during the 
colonial period, either in the founding 
of the commonwealth, or of an institu- 
tion which has survived and developed 
into importance, or who shall have held 
an important position in the Colonial 
Government and by distinguished serv- 
ices shall have contributed to the found- 
ing of the nation. Services rendered 
after 1783 are not recognized. 

Still another woman’s patriotic organ- 
ization is known as the * United States 
Daughters, 1776-1812.” This society 
was founded by Mrs. Flora Adams 
Darling, and incorporated in 1892. La- 
dies to be eligible must be lineal de- 
scendants of an ancestor who assisted in 
the wars of 1776-1812, either as a mili- 
tary or naval officer, soldier, sailor, or in 
any way gave aid to the cause, tho the 
society reserves to itself the privilege of 
rejecting any nomination that may not 
be acceptable to it. 

Another patriotic woman’s organiza- 
tion, tho not of recent date, which has 
for years rendered important service, is 
the “ Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion,’ of Washington, D. C. This asso- 
ciation has under its care and direction 
the Washington estate at Mount Vernon, 
Va. In 1895 a volume entitled “ An- 
cestry”’ was published by Bailey, Banks & 
Biddle (Philadelphia) in connection 
with their Department of Heraldry that 
contained a complete list of the various 
patriotic societies, then 47 in number. 
Since the publication of this volume 
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New York City, 
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The Explanation of the Chinese Situation. 


By Jean 


r‘HE recent events in China are, in 

all probability, the commencement 

of a great commercial revolution 

in the most conservative of modern na- 

tions; they portend the rejuvenation of a 

mighty people whose advancement has 

been retarded for hundreds of years by 

political and commercial dry rot, fostered 

by exclusiveness and a close adherence to 
the most ancient of traditions. 

China may be compared to a potential- 
ity, in modern affairs, possessing a great 
mass, and as a world moving force pos- 
sessing immense inertia, which requires 
the application of a tremendous force to 
become a living and active principle at 
this, the commencement of the twentieth 
century. 

The Government of China is so consti- 
tuted that the interests of the many are 
practically not recognized. There is a 
serfdom on one side, and the unlimited 
prerogatives of officialism on the other, 
many times worse than European feudal- 
ism of the Middle Ages. Possibly to this 
is due the hopeless resignation and stoi- 
cism of the Chinese character, inherited 
traits due to centuries of depression, and 
the inherent secretiveness found in most 
all oppressed races, a hopelessness of 
preferment, except that it be bought, and 
with no means to buy except through 
injustice and oppression. 

Preferment by this system of govern- 
ment is principally bought, and, when at- 
tained, those below must be robbed and 
oppressed by unjust measures to secure 
the means to maintain the position and 
to secure future preferment. On _ this 
system the Chinese Government is main- 
tained. 

To meet and overcome this system of 
government efforts have been made on 
two distinct lines; a progressive party of 
great intelligence owing its origin to the 
efforts of Yung Wing, well known in this 
country, to provide educated leaders for 
the Empire, has sought to secure its pur- 
pose by general education. The common 
people in many cases have risen in protest 
against the oppression of the mandarins, 
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and started revolutions in various prov- 
inces with the object of throwing off the 
tyrannous yoke of the nefarious system 
of government. Both efforts as yet have 
proved unsuccessful, and all have learned 
the futility both of quiet measures and 
of revolution without outside assistance. 
There was always found to be a lack of 
intelligent leaders as well as a low grade 
of general intelligence in the ranks, and 
there was practically no discipline or fi- 
nancial means for securing modern war 
equipments or facilities for transporta- 
tion. The rule of the mandarins was 
found to be absolute. They alone pos- 
sessed the wealth, the intelligence and the 
disciplined forces. 

The intelligent progressive party of 
China have come to the conclusion dur- 
ing the last few years that the much 
needed force to secure a complete change 
cannot from the condition of things come 
wholly from within. They recognize that 
it must for the greater part come from 
without, and that their internal strength 
unaided can accomplish little more than 
take the initiative and gradually, or by a 
grand coup of strategy and diplomacy 
(which are qualities highly developed in 
many instances, and latent in all China- 
men), to entangle outside influences to 
bring about their desires. 

In looking beneath the surface of pres- 
ent events, a most wonderful display of 
generalship is seen on the part of the 
Chinese progressive party to accomplish 
a great undertaking with the poor ma- 
terial at its command, for they have di- 
plomatically secured the co-operation of 
the greatest civilized forces of the earth 
to carry out their projects, with little ex- 
pense to themselves, and their aims seem 
to be assured of accomplishment main- 
ly through the secrecy of their opera- 
tions. 

This is one of the few instances where 
the leading nations of the earth have un- 
wittingly been compelled to donate their 
services to carry out the will of a few 
astute Orientals. Their cause is a just 
one, and it is in the interest of humanity, 
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altho the immediate means employed 
might appear to Occidental eyes cruel 
and objectionable. 

The present movement is the most 
widespread of any that has preceded, and 
preparations have been under way during 
a period of about five years, supported by 
the most intelligent of the progressive 
Chinamen, including merchants, scholars, 
and even Government officials, for there 
are a few of this latter class who have the 
good of the people at heart; emissaries 
were started in all directions to make 
propaganda, and secret societies exist 
wherever Chinamen are found. 

The hatred for the Manchu dynasty 
and especially the present Empress has 
become intense. 

Funds have been raised in the United 
States as well as elsewhere, and we may 
remember an incident that occurred about 
two years ago, when Sun Yat Sin, one of 
these emissaries, was kidnapped by the 
Chinese Legation, in London, England, 
after leaving this country, and that he 
was saved only by forcible means of the 
British Government. 

The problem which the revolutionary 
party had to solve to outwit the Chinese 
Government was, first, to secure an or- 
ganization and something of an equip- 
ment without exciting suspicion; second, 
to secure help from within, from the 
very Government it sought to overthrow ; 
third, to secure invincible assistance from 
without, equipped with the most mod- 
ern war implements, together with a 
great navy and unlimited means, for this 
poor revolutionary party had become al- 
most bankrupt during its preliminary or- 
ganization and it was practically without 
credit. 

If this Chinese revolutionary party is 
what we have every reson to believe it to 
be, its strategy, secrecy, executive ability 
and diplomacy throws everything we 
have known hithertofore in the back- 
ground, and even the genius of Na- 
poleon becomes lost in comparison, for 
starting without prestige this movement 
has compelled the services of the armies, 
the navies and war equipments of the 
whole world in its just cause. 

Its incipient organizations were made 
under the guise of social athletic asso- 
ciations, ‘‘ Boxers,” widely scattered over 
many sections of the Empire, which were 
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fostered by secret societies ; ttié men were 
drilled, disciplined, partially armed and 
enthused to the verge of frenzy, and all 
this under the very eyes of Government 
officials without arousing their suspicions. 

The revolutionary party has even se- 
cured help from these officials, and most 
notedly the powerful aid of the detested 
Empress herself, who has encouraged the 
growth of the movement and enabled it 
to recruit its formidable forces until the 
Government troops even dare not oppose 
the movement ; it was certainly a master- 
piece of strategy for the “ Boxers” to 
burn a few mission houses, murder a 
few converts, and scare the friends of 
the missionaries, if not the missionaries 
themselves, out of their wits, and by so 
doing secure the approbation of the Em- 
press, by pretending to do seriously what 
she has long desired done, but dare not 
do herself. 

This is new tactics in war, to secure the 
co-operation of an enemy for its proposed 
final defeat. 

In this way help was secured from 
within, during the process of enlistment, 
and access was secured even to the inner 
walls of the capital city itself. 

The revolutionary party considers no 
condition of the Government could be 
imagined worse than the present one; 
their principal object is to dethrone the 
Empress, and to seat the Emperor, who is 
known to have modern ideas, or to de- 
stroy the rule of the present dynasty com- 
pletely, and be ruled by a protectorate, 
or, in fact, any other form of government 
would be welcomed; but as outside help 
is quite necessary to stifle anarchy, and 
re-establish an orderly government, it be- 
comes only necessary to destroy a few 
foreign consulates and embassy build- 
ings and capture the inmates, cut tele- 
graph lines and destroy railroad connec- 
tions to arouse the apprehension and ac- 
tivity of the whole civilized world, and by 
so doing secure the means of producing 
a welcome and radical change, which can 
only result in a betterment of internal 
conditions and the establishment of free 
external commercial relations with the 
whole world, which for years has been 
seeking this most coveted opportunity, 
which has practically been denied them, 
except under greatly restricted condi- 
tions. 
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All the plans of the revolutionary 
party have so far, and up to the present 
moment, been successfully carried out 
with the regularity of clock work, and it 
only remains now to be seen if the leth- 
argy of the common people thus success- 
fully aroused can be finally controlled by 
the leaders, or by foreign intervention, 
before their frenzy of success is turned 
into unnecessary riot and limitless blood- 
shed. 

Nothing can be expected from the 
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greedy avaricious mandarins, they are 
beyond the bounds of redemption; not 
even from Li Hung Chang, the most 
widely known Chinaman, who is prob- 
ably the most grasping of them all. 

The future safety and prosperity of 
China, as a whole, and the common peo- 
ple in particular who have suffered so 
long, lie in a complete and radical change 
of government, which from present in- 
dications is near at hand. 

New York Ciry. 


A Huysvrouw in Old New Amsterdam 


By Helen Evertson Smith. 


OR more than a century after New 
H Amsterdam had changed its name 
to New York and called itself a 

city there was but little difference be- 
tween its customs and those of remote 
country villages. Here the houses were 
built more closely together; from one 
house in seven a candle (unless the wind 
were strong enough to blow it out) 
served to show the position of the lantern 
which held it; a watchman broke the still- 
ness of the night by calling that all was 
well; there were warehouses well filled 
with commodities from distant ports 
ready for distribution to various points, 
mostly along the Sound or up the Hud- 
son, where an inland village boasted of 
one, or at most of two, shops which ri- 
valed our present department stores in 
selling everything from plowshares to 
velvets and laces. Here there were more 
retail shops and better attempts at classi- 
fication of contents. There were more 
churches, there was more opportunity for 
social intercourse, but there was little dif- 
ference in the huysvrouw's employments 
in city or country. In both cases water 
was drawn from wells and soapsuds were 
alike thrown into the country ditch or the 
city gutter. City families of the least 
pretension kept at least one cow for its 
milk, and in many cases enough were 
kept to make the butter also. In sum- 
mer these were driven for a mile or more 
to and from pasture, and in winter they 
were stabled near by. There were few 
if any “ fleshers”” who supplied custom- 
ers in winter weather, and every fall the 


beef and pork for winter use were laid 
down in each household. In the winters 
when a “ young beef,” a two months old 
calf, or “a young porker ” could be pro- 
cured from some nearby farmer, several 
neighbors would join in the purchase and 
give dinner parties. 

The house of every wealthy inhabitant 
of any of the colonies in the early part of 
the eighteenth century was necessarily a 
scene of unremitting labor for all its in- 
mates. The richer the family, the great- 
er the amount and variety of employ- 
ments carried on beneath its roof. There 
were almost no factories of any sort and 
everything needed for daily use and con- 
sumption had to be imported at very high 
prices or was literally of home manufac- 
ture. The huysvrouw and her daughters 
did not themselves have to scrub the 
floors, or make and feed the fires, or 
weave the blankets and coverlets, or make 
the soap or wash the linen, but they had 
to know, with a knowledge that nothing 
but a practical experience can impart, just 
when and how all these and countless 
other things should be done, and also how 
to so marshal and direct their forces that 
the most and the best should be accom- 
plished with the least loss and friction. 
Those were the days of slavery and sub- 
ject to all the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of that system. If by it, on the one 
hand, the housemistress were always sure 
of retaining the services of a thoroughly 
trained and faithful servant, on the other 
hand it was by no means easy to get rid 
of one who was lazy, sulky, careless or 
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stupid. At that time there existed no 
easily accessible market for slaves at such 
a distance away from the scene of his mis- 
deeds that his fame should not have pre- 
ceded him, and no one cared to buy a 
slave for whom his old master had no 
use. In fact the servant question was as 
universal a subject of discussion two 
centuries ago as to-day. 

Even the wives of the wealthiest inhab- 
itants of the cities were burdened with 
what we should deem excessive house- 
hold cares, but when to these was added 
the superintendence of the labors of a 
large farm we must feel a great respect 
for the huysvrouw who was able to ac- 
complish so much. Several weeks of 
steady labor were required in each au- 
tumn to pickle the barrelfuls of salt pork 
and corned beef, to cure the scores of 
hams of mutton, beef and pork; to pre- 
pare the yards upon yards of sausage 
links; to ‘“‘try”’ the many stone jars of 
lard so nicely that they should be sure to 
keep sweet the year around, and to put up 
the souse, the head cheese and the “ rol- 
liches.” The last is a dainty so long out 
of use that it may be necessary to explain 
that it was a sort of sausage made from 
finely chopped beef, sewed in tripe and 
smoked. When desired for use, it was 
boiled and eaten cold or hot, with spices 
and vinegar. 

Besides these, each in its proper sea- 
son, were laid in great stores of salt and 
pickled or spiced fish of various sorts, 
and large quantities of winter vegetables, 
and of such fruits as could be kept for use 
by drying or preserving with sugar by 
the ‘“ pound for pound ” method, so solid- 
ly sweet that the descendants of those 
who ate them must often envy the diges- 
tions of those who easily assimilated such 
food. 

Of all the colonists the Dutch were the 
most famous for the variety and delicious 
flavor of their conserves. They had also 
an endless list of cordials and fragrant 
waters, for drinks, or as flavoring for 
dainty dishes. Their mince pies, with 
their tipsy allowanceof hard cider or bran- 
dy, or both, and their generous supplies of 
“ cookies,’ and of spice-cake were made 
once or twice a week the year round. 
“ Olekoeks ” (doughnuts) were a strict- 
ly winter delicacy. So were the raised 
muffins and griddle cakes of several sorts. 
which graced the breakfast or tea tables 
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daily through the cold weather ; but waf- 
tles, wafers, or short-cake might be used 
at any season. Suppawn (the hasty pud- 
ding of New England) was a dish adopt- 
ed from the Indians, but so well liked 
that it took the place of our modern 
cereals and appeared on every break- 
fast table and many tea tables at all 
seasons. It was served with milk, or 
with butter and the old-fashioned West 
India molasses, which had an aro- 
matic flavor all its own and which 
no searching can now discover. Some- 
times, when the weather was either too 
hot or too cold to make good but- 
ter, there was cream served with the 
suppawn, but it was many a long year 
before cream became sufficiently plentiful 
for daily use, even in wealthy families, tha 
skimmed milk would have been esteemed 
too mean a portion for the cats. Often 
dried plums, cherries, huckleberries or 
pears, which had been soaked over night, 
were stirred through the suppawn while 
it was cooking, imparting a pleasant fla- 
vor. 

The pride of every Huysvrouw was her 
poultry yard. Even the wife of the im- 
porter, the banker, or the professional 
man kept flocks of hens, geese and ducks. 
But the turkey does not seem to have 
been properly appreciated in New Am- 
sterdam. 

Game of all kinds, from bear and deer 
to quails, partridges and the canvas- 
backed duck, was abundant for many 
years, and even at a period subsequent 
to the Revolution was plentiful and 
hawked cheaply about the streets. 

In the days of Margrietje Evertsen 
there were probably no public bakeries, 
and bread making for the family was no 
small toil, Probably yeast was not used 
at all, for even in the time of Mrs. Evert- 
sen’s granddaughters there was less yeast 
used than leaven, this being a lump of 
dough from the latest baking, buried in 
flour and kept in a cool and dry place un- 
{il needed as “ rising’’ for the next bak- 
ing. Numberless were the accidents that 
might happen to this. A degree too cold, 
or a trifle too damp—the leaven would 
not “rise’’ and the baking was heavy; a 
degree too hot—the leaven would fer- 
ment, and the bread was sour. If the 
sponge stood too long or too short a time, 
or the temperature was not just right— 
again there was trouble. If the brick 
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oven were under-heated, the well made 
loaves would sour before they were suffi- 
ciently baked; or they might be removed 
from the oven a trifle too quickly, and the 
underdone loaves would fall into flat and 
sodden masses. If the oven were too hot 
they would again be heavy, for the 
crust would have formed before the bread 
would have had time to take its last “ ris- 
ing” in the oven, as it should. The great 
wonder is that in those days there was 
ever any good bread, but the testimony is 
ample that good bread was rather the 
rule than the exception. Probably the 
expert cooks could never have told how 


they did it, but practice had made them - 


so perfect that without regard to clock or 
thermometer they knew to a _ second 
and a degree just the time and the tem- 
perature required at each stage. 

One of the most important as well as 
most troublesome of all housewifely du- 
ties was the quarterly soap-making. I 
can remember this also as performed in 
“ Aunt Aaltje’s’’ house, Ugh! What 
a laborious task it was and an unsavory! 
And there was so much uncertainty about 
it all. So much depended upon the qual- 
ity of the ashes and so much upon the 
judgment of the soap maker. Sometimes 
the soap “ would come” in an hour or 
two, and again days would be required, 
and “‘ judgment ”’ would seem to be only 
another name for guesswork. 

This quaint old “ Aunt Aaltje”’ was as 
decidedly Dutch in all her ways as if she 
had been her own great-grandmother, yet 
even she, and probably her mother before 
her, had abandoned the custom of quar- 
terly clothes washings, which had been 
brought from Holland, and long contin- 
ued here among the Dutch settlers, not- 
withstanding that the intense heat of our 
summers and the immense quantity of 
clothes it renders necessary to provide 
the changes required to maintain the 
state of cleanliness demanded by Dutch 
instincts and traditions. As lately as 1780 
we find in an old letter that “ Grandmoth- 
er Blum is so deep in her Quarterly Wash 
this Weeke that she has hardly time to 
send her love.” These washings were 
usually done in an outhouse called a 
bleeckeryen. Here was a great fireplace, 
and swinging over the flame were im- 
mense kettles of water. In other kettles 
the clothes were boiled after having been 
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first soaked over night and pounded out 
in the morning. The pounder was a 
queer looking thing, a box about eight 
inches wide at the bottom and contract- 
ing as it rose to a hight of about fifteen 
inches, where it was fastened to a broom 
handle. This box was perforated with 
many half-inch holes and when plied like 
a churn dasher by a skillful hand the re- 
sulting volumes of snowy soapsuds from 
the well soaped clothes were a delight to 
childish eyes. The quarterly clothes 
washing and ironing together consumed 
from one to three entire weeks, according 
to the size of the family. 

Butter making would hardly seem to 
belong to the cares of a city housekeeper, 
yet in New Amsterdam all well-to-do 
families kept at least one cow and some- 
times several. In the summers these 
were driven, sometimes long distances, to 
pasture, but in the winters were housed in 
the stables which occupied the rears of al- 
most every city lot. These lots varied 
greatly in size, land not bein&® then sold 
by the foot. 

Of course all the finer goods for cloth- 
ing were imported, but every article of 
common wear was made from the raw 
flax and wool, and in a few cases from 
the baled cotton, under the direct super- 
vision of the huysvrouw. The rougher 
parts of the work, such as the carding of 
the wool and the hetcheling of the flax, 
were done by the slaves, and the weaving 
by hired white men or women, but all 
under the home roof. Spinning was 
hardly considered as “ work,” but rather 
came under the head of ‘‘ fancy work.” 
Some of the wheels then in use were beau- 
tifully made of the finest woods. I have 
seen one flax wheel of some finely pol- 
ished wood—pear or apple tree, I should 
think—with spiral inlayings of ivory 
which must have exercised the cabinet- 
maker’s highest skill. 

With all else that she had to do, and 
by way of fancy work the fine-flax spin- 
ning for all the linen for tables, beds and 
underwear, it is not to be supposed that 
the huysvrouw and her daughters ever 
had time to know the feeling of ennut. 
Thev worked, sang and danced and were 
merry and good; just as those are to-day 
who put their faculties to profitable uses, 
for® ‘life’ s employments are life’s enjoy- 
ments ” in every era. 

Nrw York City 
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Comptroller Colers Book.* 


THE administration of the affairs of 
cities is becoming, in modern times, a 
very important matter. When a single 
city comes to have a population numer- 
ically equal to that for which the Consti- 
tution of the United States was estab- 
lished it is evident that the construction 
of a municipal charter is something 
which should engage the very best talent. 
Mr. Coler has achieved more than a local 
reputation as Comptroller of the City of 
New York by his vigorous protests 
against certain abuses, and he speaks 
with authority upon many features of 
the government of that city. Curiously 
enough, he begins with some very pow- 
erful arguments against municipal own- 
ership, and concludes with a plea in its 
favor. He shows how outrageously the 
city is plundered by hosts of “charitable” 
institutions, which have induced the leg- 
islature to make their support a charge on 
the city revenues, and he then goes on to 
show that the legislature ought to enable 
the city to issue bonds for the purpose of 
buying real estate. He calculates that 
its purchases of wharves have proved to 
be a good speculation, and maintains that 
the policy should be extended. 

No doubt the purchase of real estate 
in a rapidly growing community is a 
tempting investment, and one apparently 
sure to be profitable in the long run. But 
the reports of the Dock Department, on 
which Mr. Coler relies, are altogether in- 
sufficient to prove his case. In the first 
place it is to be remembered that when a 
municipal corporation acquires property 
it ceases to receive the taxes paid by the 
former owners. If the ownership of 
wharves apparently brings in five per 
cent. profit, some two per cent. should be 
set off against loss of taxes. In the sec- 
ond place the methods of the Department 
of Docks have been shown to be eco- 
nomically bad, not only wasteful and ex- 
travagant, but even corrupt. And, in 
the third place, the revenue from letting 
the wharves may be swollen by charging 
excessive rents. There has been a com- 
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mission recently sitting in New York, 
which has reported that the commerce 
of that port is declining, and that the 
cause of this decline is the high port 
charges. It proposes to correct the evil 
by expending a large sum in deepening 
the canals, but when the State has ex- 
pended this money, what is to prevent the 
city from reaping the gain by raising the 
rent for its piers? The problem is a far 
greater one than would appear from Mr. 
Coler’s statement of it. 

The force of his conclusion is also 
much weakened by what he tells of the 
outrageous extravagance of the govern- 
ment of the enlarged city. It seems that 
this government costs $15,000,000 a year 
more than the governments which it re- 
placed, an outgo for which there is no 
compensation. It is caused, principally, 
by raising the pay of officers already 
overpaid for their services ; and what in- 
ducement is there to enlarge the revenue 
of the city when the increase will pre- 
sumptively be spent in the same manner? 
The danger of allowing the city authori- 
ties to take charge of the development of 
a system of rapid transit was so gener- 
ally recognized as to make the appoint- 
ment of the present commission by the 
State Government a necessity ; nor would 
any great public work be successfully car- 
ried out by such rulers as the inhabitants 
of the City of New York now choose. 
However this may be, Mr. Coler de- 
serves our thanks for the information 
which he has laid before us, and for the 
liberal spirit in which he interprets the 
responsibilities of his official position. 


ed 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies 
of America.* 


It is not more than a score of years 
since an English reviewer rather wonder- 
ingly remarked that ‘United States 
Americans seemed to fancy that their 
civil war had entitled them to treat them- 
selves seriously and to talk about their 
hundred and odd years of existence as 
worthy of commemoration.” Since then 
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we Americans of the United States have 
continued to so treat ourselves, and are 
the richer for it in histories of varied 
scopes and values. Notable among these 
are the works of Mr. John Fiske. Cover- 
ing a wide field, they have introduced to 
us—for the most of us knew very little 
about them—the beginnings of our pres- 
ent Union at several points. The pres- 
ent volumes are only fourth in logical 
order, tho not in actual issue. The vol- 
umes on “ The American Revolution ” 
and on “ The Critical Period of Ameri- 
can History,” which would, in natural or- 
der, have succeeded these, have already 
passed through many editions. 

Mr. Fiske’s method is rapid, his style 
is clear, forcible and suggestive. Realiz- 
ing that the beginnings of all that has 
made our country truly great actually lie 
a long way back of the discovery of the 
new land by Europeans, he follows the 
clues from their starting points in the 
older countries. In so doing he finds 
that the English and Dutch settlers were 
at least first cousins, whose languages 
not even all the centuries since the Nor- 
mans conquered England have sufficed to 
render entirely incomprehensible to each 
other. 

Every page of Mr. Fiske’s rapid re- 
view of the situation in the Netherlands 
previous to the early settlements in North 
America is of fascinating interest. We 
are not confronted with tiresome details 
of battles, sieges, or disputed successions, 
but we are given glimpses of the home 
lives of the people who brought to our 
bleak shores more of home comforts and 
of the industrial arts than any other peo- 
ple could have given us, for, tho early in 
the seventeenth century England and 
France had already learned much from 
the Netherlands, they were still far be- 
hind the latter in many other things. 
The Dutch towns were far cleaner, there 
was less squalor and poverty, more gen- 
eral education, and a great deal more do- 
mestic comfort in the Netherlands than 
anywhere else in Europe. This state of 
things must have been due to the innate 
qualities of the people. No country had 
then been through fiercer struggles than 
they to preserve their national existence ; 
they had been driven out, many of the 
best of them, from their own land to Eng- 
land, and as French Huguenots, a cen- 
tury later, carried other industries, so 
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the manufacture of paper, silk, liner 
thread, baizes, serges, steel and iron were 
now carried into England by the Nether- 
landers, while at the same time revolu- 
tionizing the art of glass making and 
raising market gardening and horticul- 
ture from the most primitive conditions 
to a position which they hold to-day. 
During the reign of Elizabeth more than 
100,000 Dutch and Flemings became 
English citizens. Fiske says that these 
were “ picked men, and it is safe to say 
that nearly all were Puritans,” and that 
‘in the days of Charles I a considerable 
part of the rank and file of the Puritans 
were children and grandchildren of Neth- 
erlanders.” It was because the native 
instincts of the two people had so much 
in common that they so speedily coa- 
lesced. The story of their early divisions 
and later union in this* country is well 
told. Mr. Fiske is a fair-minded writer, 
wishing to deal praise or blame with an 
equal hand. He does not apply decora- 
tions to enhance the effect of good deeds 
done, neither does he hide the serious 
faults of any, and, best of all) thé inter 
est of the reader is never allowed to flag. 


& 
A Book on Toadstools.* 


Iv is a much needed work that Mr. 
Mcllvaine has undertaken in this large 
and copiously illustrated book. Not 
merely scientific is the interest attaching 
to a comprehensive study of the edible 
and poisonous fungi of our woods and 
fields. Year by year the consumption of 
so-called mushrooms or toadstools in- 
creases, and apace with the table comfort 
derived runs a large list of poisonings, 
many of them deadly. It is therefore of 
public importance that the people should 
be informed as wisely as possible as to 
the nature and qualities of the various 
toadstools, whether good to eat or more 
or less noxious. 

Mr. McIlvaine has spent many years 
in studying fungi and in testing their 
edibility. Moreover, he has called to 
his aid specialists of large experience and 
high reputation who have furnished the 
results of special studies and experi- 
ments. From many fields of observation 
and collection, as well as from the books 
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heretofore published on the subjects 
treated in the present volume, our author 
has gleaned apparently everything neces- 
sary to a very comprehensive knowledge 
of all the species of fungi likely to be 
taken as edible by even the most daring 
mushroom hunter. 

We fear, however, that the difficult 
question of how to discriminate with ab- 
solute certainty between poisonous and 
non-poisonous species has not been satis- 
factorily settled by Mr. Mcllvaine. His 
rule is worded as follows: 

“ Any toadstool with white or lemon-yellow 
gills, casting white spores when laid gills 
downward upon a sheet of paper, having rem- 
nants of a fugitive skin in the shape of scabs 
or warts upon the upper surface of its cap, with 
a veil or ring, or remnants or stains of one, 
having at the base of its stem in the ground a 
loose, skin-like sheath surrounding it, or rem- 
nants of one, should never be eaten until the 
collector is thoroughly conversant with the 
technicalities of every such species, or has been 
taught by one whose authority is well known 
that it is a harmless species.” Then the author 
adds that “ this rule purposely includes the re- 
nowned Amanita Caesaria, everywhere written 
as luscious.” 

Of course, all this is but saying that 
even edible toadstools must never be 
eaten unless gathered by an expert! 
And in fact the rule is the only safe one, 
as Mr. Mcllvaine goes on to show. 

We have not been able to go through 
this immense volume of 704 large pages 
to examine critically every description, 
drawing and statement in it; but such 
examination as we have given it satisfies 
us that it covers its subject quite fully, 
and that it gives a vast amount of most 
valuable information. Mr. Mcllvaine 
has tested the edibility of most of the spe- 
cies listed by him as good for the table 
by actually eating them himself. This 
ought to give weight to his recommenda- 
tion of more than seven hundred edible 
varieties found by him. Still he cau- 
tiously remarks that certain toadstools, 
like many other articles of diet, may be 
harmless to one person and injurious to 
another. 

Mr. Mcllvaine, in writing his book, 
has availed himself of the work and re- 
ports of Professor Charles H. Peck, New 
York State Botanist; the bulletins of 
Professor N. L. Britton, editor of the 
Torrey Botanical Club, and the mono- 
graph on the Lycoperdaceze of America 
by Professor A. P. Morgan and Laura 
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V. Morgan. Moreover, Professor Peck 
has assisted in the identification of new 
species described and figured. 

The illustrations are numerous and 
good, many of them in colors from 
studies by the author, while others are 
in half tone from photographs. The 
plates accompany the text in such a way 
that reference is easy, and the descrip- 
tions of species, while scientifically cor- 
rect, are made as understandable as possi- 
ble for the benefit of the general reader. 

One of the most valuable features of 
the work is the chapter on toadstool poi- 
sons, written by Professor W. S. Carter. 
To this Mr. McIlvaine adds his own ex- 
perience with identifying and separating 
dangerous species and gives a large 
amount of valuable information. He 
strictly warns us against relying upon 
any of the popular traditions which offer 
infallible rules for selecting wild mush- 
rooms toeat, Every”’one’ of them, he 
says, is unreliable and may lead to deadly 
results. 

After describing his species and figur- 
ing all of the most characteristic ones, 
both poisonous and edible, Mr. McIlvaine 
proceeds to give his readers a hunger-in- 
spiring chapter on “ Recipes for Cook- 
ing and preparing for the Table ” the best 
varieties. An _ excellent pronouncing 
glossary of scientific words and good in- 
dices round up this very important and 
interesting book, which should certainly 
be in every public library as well as on 
a handy shelf of every study where 
science has a fair share of the room. 


& 
Cuina, THe Lone Livep Empire. 
By Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. (The 
Century Company, New York.) Miss » 


Scidmore is an able American woman 
who passed many years in the Far East, 
and has devoted her time to the careful 
study of its places and peoples. She is 
already well known and esteemed by the 
reading public through her two capital 
books, “ Jara, the Garden of the East’ 
and “* Jinrikisha Days in Japan,” so that 
a new work from her pen is bound to re- 
ceive respectful consideration. The pres- 
ent volume is a delightful piece of de- 
scriptive writing, and gives the reader an 
admirable series of pictures of the men, 
women and institutions of the Middle 
Kingdom. One quarter of her work is de- 
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voted to Peking, the capital of the north, 
which is notable in many ways. While 
it has not had as long an existence as 
Nanking, the south capital, it is much 
more interesting from many points of 
view. It was a city of importance long 
before the Christian era, and was one of 
the great stations on the road to the north 
from Pao-ting-fu, the ancient provincial 
capital of Chih-li. It witnessed the 
movements of many armies, Hakka, Chi- 
nese, Mongolian, and even Korean and 
Si-Shun, long before the Chinese Empire 
came into being. Even to-day it is as 
polyglot as New York City. It has its 
Manchurian city and its Chinese city, 
its Mongolian suburb and its caravan 
quarter. In its barracks are officers and 
men who speak the 117 languages of the 
Empire. Miss Scidmore portrays all 
these elements with the hand of one who 
is thoroughly familiar with her work. 
She gives considerable space to the Em- 
press-Dowager, and throws new light 
upon that remarkable ruler. Other chap- 
ters are devoted to the three great met- 
ropolitan cities of Tien-Tsin, Shanghai 
and Canton, which are characteristic of 
the northern, central and southern dis- 
tricts of the country. She handles them 
so deftly that the reader wishes she could 
have given equal space to Wu Chau, 
Chung King, Fu Chau and Chau Chau 
Fu, each of which is a monster municipal- 
ity of more than one million and a half 
population, and representative of types, 
tendencies and customs peculiar to itself. 
The book is particularly valuable at the 
present time, and will explain much that 
is dark tothe general reader in the ex- 
citing scenes now taking place in China. 


TUEN, SLAVE AND EMPRESS, Dy 
Kathleen Gray Nelson (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York), is an interesting and 
well-written piece of fiction based chiefly 
upon the extraordinary history of the 
present Dowager Empress of China. The 
author has caught the spirit of Chinese 
life, and has expressed it in excellent lit- 
erary form. Most of her descriptions are 
quite accurate, and only here and there 
does a slight slip show that she has not 
mastered all the details of life in the 
Middle Kingdom. Thus she refers to 
people sleeping outside of a temple. This 


would be correct if all Chinese temples 


were built like Christian churches. Asa 
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matter of fact they very seldom are. 
Nearly all of them are large establish- 
ments surrounded by a moderately high 
wall in which there are many separate 
buildings, some of which are devoted to 
entertaining visitors. Worshipers who 
come from a distance usually spend the 
night in the temple, where they are al- 
lowed to cook, eat and make merry the 
same as ina hotel. In fact, in many in- 
stances these temples take the places of 
inns and taverns in other lands. Her 
portrayal of Chinese society is bright and 
interesting. She has well brought out 
the politeness which runs into pompous 
formality and civility. She has not been 
blind to the pleasant features of domestic 
life in the Empire and the kindly spirit 
which pervades the higher classes. The 
book gives a fair idea of the great Em- 
press, altho it does not betray the abso- 
lute unscrupulousness and profound cun- 
ning which will send her name down to 
history as one of the greatest women rul- 
ers that ever lived. It may be asked also 
if the author has not given her scenes 
too much occidental flavor. China has 
often been well described as the “ Land 
of Topsy Turvy.” In many, if not most, 
points its features are the opposite of our 
own. The wife and the daughter are 
never allowed at a banquet, but are per- 
mitted to watch the scene from behind 
gratings, which separate the dining hall 
from the interior of the building. A 
guest or a friend never inquires for a 
wife’s health, but does for a father’s and 
a grandfather's. The excellence of a 
banquet is measured by the number of 
courses and the time of its duration. To 
give any European or civilized flavoring 
to scenes in this great land is bound to be 
more or less inaccurate. The author has 
not fallen much into this error, altho here 
and there she has put little touches of civ- 
ilization and Christendom upon her char- 
acters which render them attractive and 
interesting, altho at the expense of ac- 
curacy. The book is a praiseworthy at- 
tempt to put before western readers the 
romantic and dramatic episodes of Mon- 
golian life. 


A History oF THE ENGLISH Poor 
Law. Volume III. From 1834 to the 
Present Time. By Thomas Mackay. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1goo. 
$6.50). This work is described as a sup- 
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plementary volume to Sir George 
Nicholls’s history, but while in a sense 
it is a continuation of that treatise, it is 
practically complete in itself. Both in 
literary execution. and in philosophic 
grasp it is very much superior to the for- 
mer work. In fact, it is altogether ad- 
mirable in its presentation of the prin- 
ciples involved in the great reform of 
1834, and in its statement of the causes, 
theoretical and practical, which brought 
about those evils which made that re- 
form mecessary. We regret that we 
cannot examine so meritorious a work as 
this at length, but no one who desires to 
take an intelligent interest in philan- 
thropic movements should fail to study 
it for himself. Mr. Mackay’s view is 
that the history of the English poor law 
is the history of an attempt to make pov- 
erty a status endowed with its own spe- 
cial source of maintenance, in defiance 
of those economic causes which were in- 
evitably destroying all forms of status, 
and reconstructing society on the basis 
of contract. The pauper is the modern 
serf, and the poor law is a survival of 
the feudal system. Its history is the his- 
tory of “the conflict between the ab- 
sorbent forces of a society based on con- 
tract and exchange, and the dead weight 
of a population artificially held back in 
a condition of status, and so rendered 
impervious to the quickening influence 
of our modern associated life.” The 
legislation thought in earlier times to be 
demanded by religion and philanthropy 
has resulted in the degradation of the 
poor; and yet the difficulty of changing 
this legislation is overwhelming. The 
most intelligent and experienced work- 
ers among the poor agree in their es- 
timate of the pernicious influences of 
poor laws, but it seems almost vain to 
hope that there may be again such a com- 
bination of circumstances as enabled the 
great reform of 1834 to be carried out. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to follow 
Mr. Mackay in his narrative of what has 
been accomplished without being encour- 
aged to struggle for higher ideals than 
those of our present laws for the preser- 
vation of paupers as a distinct and per- 
manent class. 


_JEAN Catvin, Les Hommes et les 
Choses de Son Temps. Par E. Doumer- 
gue, Professor a la Faculté de Théologie 
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de Montauban. Tome Premier. Le Jeun- 
esse de Calvin. Ouvrage Orne de la Re- 
production de 157 Estampes Anciennes, 
Autographes, etc., et de 113 Dessins Ori- 
gineaux par H. Armand-Delille. (Lau- 
sanne: Georges Bridel & Cie.) This is 
the first volume of a work of great im- 
portance, if we may judge the whole by 
a somewhat hasty survey of the part be- 
fore us. Professor Doumergue has here 
undertaken to give the man Calvin in his 
environment. The men, the affairs, the 
institutions and the political, religious 
and moral atmosphere which pressed 
upon and influenced -the life of Calvin 
from birth to death are sketched with 
vigor and conscientious care. The sur- 
roundings, indeed, seem almost to ob- 
scure the individual here and there, but 
while M. Doumergue’s plan of writing 
his work may not serve the purpose of 
projecting John Calvin to best effect as a 
picturesque and important historical fig- 
ure, it certainly does give the reader a 
fine, comprehensive impression of the 
forces by which the great reformer was 
influenced as well as of the influence he 
exerted upon the men and the movements 
of his time. The present volume sketches 
the period from Calvin’s birth to his de- 
parture from France. Says the author 
in his preface: “ Dans mon premier vol- 
ume, Calvin occupé la place qu’il occupa 
dans le monde, depuis sa naissance jusqu’ 
a sa sortie de France. Souvent on le perd 
de vue. Ce ne’st pas ma faute, s’il n’est 
pas visible. Seulement, a mesure que 
nous avancerons, il prenda une place de 
plus en plus grande, jusqu’ a ce quwil 
finisse par remplir les derniers volumes, 
comme il finit par remplir Geneve et son 
époque.”’ Many illustrations from old 
cuts and from numerous original draw- 
ings by M. Armand-Delille lend their aid 
to the text. We shall hope to speak more 
fully upon this most interesting and im- 
portant book when the succeeding vol- 
umes come to hand. Unquestionably it 
is to be a work brim full of historical and 
biographical matter culled and arranged 
by a competent scholar so as to reflect the 
very lights and shades of Calvin’s time 
and bring out in bold relief the body of 
his mighty work in the Reformation. At 
present we must be content to call partic- 
ular attention to it, leaving a more com- 
prehensive review for the time when the 
complete work shall be in hand, 
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THE ToILING oF FELIX, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Henry Van Dyke. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) 
A cheerful and cheering spirit informs 
Dr. Van Dyke’s poems. Reading them 
leaves a wholesome smack in the brain. 
The book opens with a fine, strong piece, 
a ballad of work or singing sermon, based 
upon one of the recently discovered 
logia: “‘ Raise the stone, and thou shalt 
find me; cleave the wood, and I am 
there.” It is a song of encouragement to 
the Christian laborer and closes with a 
picture of Christian triumph. Of course 
Dr. Van Dyke must be a fisherman, even 
in his verse, and we have in the “ An- 
gler’s Reveille” a pretty burst of morn- 
ing bird-twitter and a whiff of bloom- 
dust on the fresh air; but do wild azaleas, 
roses and lilacs bloom all together, while 
violets and columbine and laurel are in 
their glory.? We do not say nay; but the 
azalea nudiflora, probably Dr. Van Dyke’s 
flower, blooms in April and May, while 
the rose hardly comes so early in the 
same latitude, say New England. Poets, 
however, are instinctively clever in nat- 
ural history, and we shall not be sur- 
prised if Dr. Van Dyke is right. We 
haven't time to go forth and look the 
flowers up, and the botanical books are 
nearly always wrong. It is of more im- 
portance to say that a genuine fragrance 
of nature exhales from many of these 
charming verses. We have read the book 
through at a sitting, an experience not 
unlike listening to the murmur of wind, 
leaves and water-flow in fair weather. 
The longest piece in the book is in blank 
verse fluent and melodious. It describes 
the sensations of a deaf person to whom 
all the riches of sound are gradually 
opened. A good subject poetically and 
sympathetically treated. Dr. Van Dyke’s 
little volume is perfectly suited to the 
vernal mood. 


' SHAKSPER, Not SHAKESPEARE. By 
Wiham H. Edwards. (Cincinnati: The 
Robert Clarke Company. $2.00.) There 
seems to be an endless reach of discus- 
sion open to the student of Shakespeare 
and there will probably never be a satis- 
factory settlement of many points most 
interesting to those persons whom we 
may call professional investigators. To 
us it matters little who wrote the plays 
and other works commonly attributed to 
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the genius of William Shakespeare. The 
main thing is to enjoy the works them- 
selves. Mr. Edwards’s book 18 a compila- 
tion of facts, fac-similes and documents, 
more or less authentic, which the author 
thinks show that there never was such a 
man as William Shakespeare, and that 
William Shaksper, the butcher’s son, was 
but a shrewd turn-penny fellow who went 
to London from Stratford, ignorant but 
witty and successful as a low actor and 
manager, amassed a fortune and retired 
in middle life. In attempting to develop 
ample support for this theory Mr. Ed- 
wards has shown considerable industry 
and not a little cleverness. The ques- 
tion is one not soluble, on account of the 
meagerness and unsatisfactory nature of 
the facts at hand. It is easy enough to 
make up a plausible case ex parte; even 
Donnelly had his innings; but, after all, 
the plays, the sonnets and other works 
speak unmistakably in the tone and with 
the style of a single genius, and this of it- 
self breaks down Mr. Edwards’s theory 
—which is not original with him—that a 
coterie of Elizabethan poets and play- 
wrights wrote the plays. The study here 
presented is, however, interesting, and 
the general student will find it instruct- 
ive. Mr. Edwards is a zealous advo- 
cate; he presents his facts with a run- 
ning argument which at times sparkles 
with intense feeling. His book is emi- 


nently readable and provocative of 
thought. 
‘'+HE Woman Beautirut. A Prac- 


TICAL TREATISE ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND PRESERVATION OF WOMAN’S HEALTH 
AND BEAUTY, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 
Taste In Dress. By Ella Adela 
‘letcher. (New York: Brentano’s.) 
There may be some things in this book 
that are not to be taken as seriously as 
they are stated, and it would be better for 
a woman to consult a good physician be- 
fore using the lotions, potions and doses 
of drugs recommended in certain cases; 
but in the main Miss Fletcher’s treatise 
can be safely recommended as an excel- 
lent guide to physical culture, the pres- 
ervation of bealth and the perfecting of 
personal grace, ease and strength. In 
fact, we do not know of another book to 
compare with this in richness of informa- 
tion and fullness and clearness of direc- 
tions touching the thousand and one im- 
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portant things connected with the care 
of woman’s physique. ‘There is scarcely 
a subject in the least related to health, 
strength, symmetry and beauty that is 
not discussed with surprising thorough- 
ness, and the discussion is supplemented 
with rules and directions for self train: 
ing. The text is by no means dry and 
stiff. Miss Fletcher has command of an 
easy and fluent style, sufficiently light, yet 
properly touched with the scientific spirit, 
and her pages are pleasant reading. 
Some pictures of beautiful women appro- 


priately accompany the text, and there is_ 


a table of contents, followed by an index 
to the therapeutic formule. Indeed this 
book may well be recommended to 
women as containing a treasury of golden 
information, to which they should pay 
serious attention. Judiciously consulted 
and conscientiously applied, its rules of 
health will insure strength, symmetry and 
beauty. 


SELECTED Writincs oF Isaac M. 
Wise. With Biography by the Editors, 
David Philipson and Louis Grossmann. 
I2mo, pp. vi, 419. (The Robert Chase 
ero rny. = Cincinnatiy 51.50.) ° Dr. 
Isaac M. Wise, who died a few months 
ago at the age of eighty, was the leader 
of the Reform wing of American Ju- 
daism. He was born in Bohemia, 
close to the Saxon and Bavarian fron- 
tier, a poor man’s son, but the heir of 
scholarly ancestors, and received the 
very best of rabbinic instruction in the 
most distinguished Jewish schools. He 
then took the University course for 
training in polite learning, when he was 
almost the only rabbi thus trained. Op- 
pressed by the legal restrictions on Jews, 
and enamored of American liberty the 
young rabbi came to the United States, 
became acquainted with Rabbi Lilien- 
thal, and entered on the career which 
made him the best known and most in- 
fluential leader of his religion in this 
country. All Judiasm knows his work 
not only for reform, but for the unifica- 
tion of the Jewish congregations and 
the preparation of uniform ritual and 
worship and for higher Jewish educa- 
tion. This volume tells a story of ab- 
sorbing interest to Jews, and which 
ought to be full of instruction for Chris- 
tians. It is well told by men who know 
it well. A selection is given of Dr. 
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Wise’s writings, of which we note a 
history of Reformed Judaism and a dis- 
course on Paul as a Jew who was 
touched by Gnosticism, and possessed 
by the spirit of reform, and by the hun- 
ger to convert the world to his faith. 


Tue Stupents’ DEuTERONoMy. By 
Rk. B. Girdlestone, M.A., late Principal 
of Wyclitte Hali, Oxford, and Head of 
the Translation Department of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society. (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. $1.50.) This is the 
sixth or seventh distinct work Mr. Gir- 
dlestone has published on the Bible. 
Some of them have reached a fourth and 
even a nith edition. There is always 
value in a translation done by one schol- 
arly hand. It does not represent so many 
compromises and does represent one 
point of view more consistently. Mr. Gir- 
dlestone has spent an enormous amount 
of labor in his references and illustrative 
annotations,» ulhe critical’ otessoane 
introductions are done in the best possi- 
ble spirit, but from a point of view so ex- 
tremely conservative as to have no use 
for and make no use of the more recent 
critical conclusions as to the composition 
and authorship of the Pentateuch. To 
Mr. Girdlestone, Moses is the author, and 
substantially the only author. He pre- 
sents an argument for the antiquity of the 
art of writing, to show there is nothing 
unreasonable or impossible in this view, 
and backs it up still further with a long 
list of plausible marks of antiquity, which 
the book could not have had if it had 
been composed several centuries later 
than Moses. 


GUESSES AT THE RIDDLE OF EXIST- 
ENCE, and Other Essays on Kindred Sub- 
jects. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. (The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25.) Mr. Smith 
reaches no more positive ground of faith 
in this Second edition than in the First, 
which was duly noticed in our columns. 
The book will remain a withering one, 
both to those who have faith and to those 
who are groping in the dark toward it. 
The new chapter added to this second edi- 
tion is even more hypothetical in its the- 
ism and more dogmatic in its renuncia- 
tion of revelation, miracle and the per- 
sonal view of the providential order than 
ever. It comes out on a conclusion mod- 
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eled on the prayer attributed to a badly 
frightened trooper in Flanders: * Oh, 
God, if there is a God, have mercy on my 
soul, if I have a soul.” 


THe Mutiny on Boarp H. M. 5. 
“Bounty.” Narrative and Charts by 
Lieutenant William Bligh. (New York: 
M. F. Mansfield.) We believe that this 
little book was first published early in 
the present century and passed out of 
print and out of sight until recently, when 
a copy was picked up in a London book- 
shop, and found worthy of a fresh intro- 
duction to the public. It purports to be 
the simple, circumstantial narrative of 
the adventures and experiences of a 
ship’s boat crew, after a mutiny, in a voy- 
age “from Tofoa, one of the Friendly 
Islands, to Timor, a Dutch settlement in 
the East Indies.’ The style is plain, di- 
rect and engaging. An air of authen- 
ticity hangs upon the pages. The whole 
narrative is imbued with the magic of 
strange lands and novel experiences. The 
Crusoe spirit and the atmosphere of lone- 
ly seas and unexplored islands are sim- 
ply and effectively preserved. It would 
matter little with most readers whether 
the story were true or mere ‘romance. 
The interest lies in the singularly concise, 
clear and minutely circumstantial account 
of the long and desultory voyage from is- 
land to island, with descriptions of plants, 
birds, fruits and so on, together with 
topographical and geographical observa- 
tions and a record of sufferings peculiar 
to wanderers in wild regions by land and 
sea. 


Was SAVONAROLA REALLY ExcomMU- 
NIGATEDT/ Pyesv Us. Js ds. 8 evel ee: 
(Marlier, Callanan & Co., Boston. 75 
cents.) This volume comes to us with 
full official sanction of the Roman Catho- 
lic censors, as the vindication of the 
great Dominican Prior and Martyr of 
Florence, by a fellow Dominican, in a 
more enlightened age of the world. 
Father O’Neil’s point is to show not only 
that Savonarola gave no scandal and was 
not out of charity with the Church of 
Rome, but that he was not excommuni- 
cated, and that the Pope Alexander, tho 
he allowed the execution to proceed, be- 
ing forced to do so by evil men and hard 
necessity, did not regard him as excom- 
municated. The book has much interest 
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and seems to make its point, tho it leaves 
the apostolic judges who were present at 
the execution and the Pope under whose 
authority it was carried out in a worse 
light than ever. 


Lonpon to LADYSMITH VIA PRETORIA. 
By Winston Spencer Churchill. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) 
This book is the setting forth of Mr. 
Churchill’s experience as special corre- 
spondent with the British armies in South 
Africa, and includes a variety of inci- 
dents of peculiar interest from the com- 
mencement of the war to the relief of 
Ladysmith. Among them is the story of 
the fight in the armored train; Mr. 
Churchill’s retention at Pretoria as a pris- 
oner of war; his escape and subsequent 
service in the Natal army. There are 
several maps and plans of great value to 
the reader. 


THE ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law. By George B. Davis. New and 
Revised Edition. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1900. $2.50.) This work 
has proved its merit by the extent to 
which it has come into use in our colleges 
and law schools, and the author now 
brings it down to date by revising the 
text and inserting some of the more im- 
portant cases to which the international 
experience of the--last fifteen years has 
given rise. As a text book it is now as 
satisfactory as the extent of the subject 
well allows; it is not intended to be a 
manual or an exhaustive treatise. In an 
appendix of 40 pages the proceedings of 
the International Peace Conference at 
The Hague, in 1899, are summarized. 


Tue Encciisn# Rapicars. An Histor- 
ical Sketch. By C. B. Roylance Kent. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50.) This 
study comes to us from a new hand, but 
may be highly commended to thoughtful 
readers. It will serve them in the double 
office of saving labor and of making them 
sure of a review of the entire field which 
omits nothing important. It is a soundly 
critical piece of work, which represents 
every reformer at his best, but does not 
decline the responsibility of saying what 
that best was worth or hdw far it was vi- 
tiated with poorer elements. The sum- 
ming up of the whole Radical movement 
is eminently judicious, appreciative and 
what such a piece of work should be. 


. diers brave and true. 
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Patriotic Confederate Veterans. 


Ir is but a short time, measured by the 
ordinary historical standard, since a war 
was in progress between the North and 
the South—the Blue on one side, the 
Gray on the other—and it was a struggle 
of giant forces. Our war with Spain, 
the South African conflict, and the fight 
now raging in China, all put together, 
seem almost insignificant compared with 
it. The battles were as terrible as grim 
determination, vast resources, immense 
armies and incomparable heroism on both 
sides could render them. Patriotism 
fought patriotism with a splendid cour- 
age on every field from Bull Run to Ap- 
pomatox ; for the Southern soldiers loved 
the South as their country, its flag as 
their flag, its honor as their honor, and 
what is patriotism but love of country? 
We need not consider the historical ele- 
ments of the war, or the causes which 
brought it about in according to brave 
and honorable men the fine quality of sin- 
cerity and the noble characteristics of sol- 
It is fixed in his- 
tory, however, never to be removed, that 
Grant and Lee, Sherman and Johnston, 
Hancock and Gordon, Sheridan and 
Wheeler and Logan and Forrest led as 
self-sacrificing and patriotic fighters as 
ever went to battle. 

Recent events have tested the temper 
and the fiber of the men who wore the 
Gray. General Joseph Wheeler is not 
an isolated Southerner; he is a typical 
Confederate soldier under the new con- 
ditions brought about by the great war 
between the sections. In a word, he isa 
patriot, as are all true Southerners who 
once wore the Gray, and who questions 
the quality of that patriotism? When 
the Rough Riders went up the hill at 
Santiago, beside them went the little hero 
of Alabama, his hair and beard somewhat 
grizzled, to be sure; but it was the same 
“Joe”? Wheeler who, when scarcely 
more than a bcy, led his cavalry on many 
a battle-field, beside any one of which the 
fight for Santiago was but a skirmish. 

What General Wheeler has done shows 
the spirit of the surviving sturdy vet- 


erans of Lee’s and Stonewall Jackson’s 
and Johnston’s and Kirby Smith’s forces. 
His acts have registered the patriotism of 
the South. Roosevelt and Wheeler lead- 
ing up the fiery slope at the climax of the 
war in Cuba was a splendid outburst of 
Americanism in which the South equaled 
the North. The whole country looked on 
as with a single eye and cheered as with 
a single voice. At a welding heat the 
hearts of the North and the South were 
pressed together. 

The veterans of the two great armies 
that shook the continent from 1861 to 
1865 are passing away. All will soon be 
gone, and with them passes a race of 
heroes whose memory will last as long as 
honor, courage, patriotic self - sacrifice 
and magnificent achievements appeal to 
the hearts of men. Our country can well 
trust the children of such men and such 
women as bore the brunt of our season 
of civil war. That great struggle did 
not end in ruin, as it might have done 
with a weaker race-character to meet the 
shock. ‘It did but anneal us all to bear 
the strain of a prosperity as dangerous 
as war. To the magnificent temper and 
bearing of the Southern soldiers after 
the war our country owes more than it 
can ever repay. From them the South 
drew almost everything in the way of in- 
fluences tending to counteract the bitter- 
ness left by the awful struggle, and to 
them we all are largely indebted for the 
present sound condition of American life. 

Happily no part of our great country 
can rightfully claim a monopoly of pa- 
triotism. East, West, North, South, 
all sections are of one mind where the 
flag is concerned. ‘To maintain it is the 
dearest thought of the people, and there 
is no distinct class of citizens more de- 
voted to that thought than the veterans 
of the Southern States. They and their 
children, and their children’s children, 
will follow the flag wherever it goes and 
defend it wherever it stands. A sincere 
greeting to the remnant of brave men 
who fought the losing fight, and instead 
of a disastrous victory gained a united 
country. May they live long and enjoy 
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The Crisis in China. 


Ir is evident that the final struggle has 
come which must determine what forces 
are to control China, and thus Eastern 
Asia. The Manchus have staked their 
all in a supreme effort to drive out 
foreign influence and restore their ab- 
solute power. It is no mere rebellion of 
the ‘‘ hoodlums,” but an organized move- 
ment, with the Dowager-Empress and 
her advisers in command. ‘This is ap- 
parent from the account of Admiral Sey- 
mour’s expedition, the fight at Tuien- 
Tsin, and still more from the confirma- 
tion of the report, hitherto discredited, 
of the murder of the German Minister, 
and the destruction of several of the for- 
eign legations at the capital. In the 
same line are the statements as to the re- 
fusal of the Governor of Shantung to al- 
low a German force to go to the rescue 
of missionaries who escaped from Wei 
Hien, and the instructions to the Vice- 
roys not to protect foreigners. It is not 
necessary, indeed, to believe all the 
alarmist rumors that come from Shang- 
hai, or even from Canton, Hong Kong 
or Chefu. Yet when all indicate one 
general trend, unrelieved by any patent 
facts to disprove them, they must be con- 
sidered seriously. 

It is well also to note certain facts 
which have not attracted general com- 
ment. For the past few years there has 
been a very marked trade in arms and 
ammunition, not in bulk, but in detail. 
According to a correspondent, whose ar- 
gument on another page is ingenious, at 
least, this has been under the auspices of 
the reformers, who seem to have organ- 
ized a revolutionary party on much the 
same general principles as the Armenian 
Huntchagists. Despairing of any suc- 
cess by orderly methods, they have re- 
solved to create a general condition of 
anarchy, such as would compel the in- 
tervention of foreign Governments, and 
the absolute overthrow of the existing 
Manchu régime. The plan as outlined 
in the article referred to is certainly in 
accord with many of the facts as they ap- 
pear from day to day. It remains to be 
seen whether a force has not been evoked 
far beyond their ability to control, and 
which may not sweep them away. 

Entirely distinct from any such direct 
revolutionary scheme, even if possibly 
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associated with or utilized by it, has been 
the growth of the impulse toward West- 
ern ideas among the young men of the 
Empire. We have already referred to 
the work done by a society organized for 
the Extension of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the applicants for the 
civil examinations during the past ten 
years. Those who have been most in- 
timately acquainted with the movement 
affirm that it has infected many millions. 
of young men, who are anxious to see: 
their country hold its own among the na-. 
tions of the world, and are bitterly op-. 
posed to the continuance of the present: 
rule. Whether they are sufficiently im 
earnest to join in an organized move- 
ment is, of course, not evident, but that 
they represent an element of danger to 
the old time rule and customs of the Em- 
pire is clear, and must be well known to 
the Palace officials, and may well have 
influenced them to a desperate effort 
to overcome the hostile influences which 
they saw arising all around them. 

Some at least saw the storm coming. 
More than a month ago the Peking cor- 
respondent of the North China Daily 
News, always well informed, wrote of a 
“great secret scheme, having for its aim 
to crush all foreigners in China and 
wrest back the territories ‘leased’ to 
them.” The leaders were the Empress- 
Dowager, Prince Tuan, now apparent- 
ly in supreme control in Peking, and sev- 
eral others. They counted on an or- 
ganized force of 72,000 well drilled 
troops, while the “ Boxers,” already be- 
coming strong, were regarded as aux- 
iliaries rather than important constit- 
uents in the great fight which was im- 
pending. It is also a fact that many 
Chinese warned foreign friends of the 
peril, but for the most were laughed 
at for their pains. 

Gathering these different indications 
together, without giving undue impor- 
tance to any one, the conviction is forced 
upon us that the Conservative leaders of 
China have made up their minds to one 
supreme effort to drive out all foreign 
influences from the land. It remains: 
then for foreign Governments to consider 
carefully what course they will pursue. 
They must realize that what is at stake 
is not by any means simply the safety 
of their diplomatic representatives, ir ,- 
portant as that is, or the protection of 
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the lives and property of foreign resi- 
dents. It is the safeguarding of the 
treaties, the continuance of the “ open 
door,’ and the possibility of intercourse 
with the natives. More even than that, 
it is the protection of the influences which 
are already developing in the Empire, in 
favor of a truer education and a Chris- 
tian civilization. The victory of the 
Manchus means the suppression of every 
movement upward and an oppression of 
the Chinese people far more outrageous 
than that of Spain in Cuba, and on a par 
with that of the kings of Ashanti, Da- 
homey and Burma. It cannot be allowed. 
Europe and America must stand together 
for the right of the Chinese people, to 
‘whom they have given glimpses of a na- 
tional life of success and honor, to reach 
out after that life. If they flinch, they 
will have indeed to face a “ Yellow 
Peril’ of the worst type. For their own 
protection, they must act promptly and 
effectively. There should be no parley- 
ing. The most forceful action will be the 
‘safest. 

Action, however, must not be taken 
regardless of the future. What is to re- 
place the Manchu rule? Fortunately 
we have at hand the very elements 
needed. The exiled reformers, with 
Kang Yu Wei at their head, are the ones 
to be called to the front at this crisis. 
They have proven their ability and their 
patriotism. They understand the situa- 
tion, know their people, and have the 
confidence of the best elements in the 
Empire. A definite announcement to 
the Chinese people that they will be sup- 
ported would rally to the support of the 
cause a mighty power and greatly facili- 
tate the operations of the foreign ar- 
mies. It would also be the best possi- 
ble counteraction to any scheme for terri- 
torial division. 

& 


Rural Life and Education. 


Tue Hon. W. T. Harris said one year 
ago that no educational problem began 
to compare in magnitude with that of the 
rural school. It is some twenty years 
since THE INDEPENDENT led the demand 
for such a reform in country schools, that 
the young people should not be educated 
away from the farm, but toward it—that 
is, that they, should be specifically fitted to 
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comprehend the problems of agriculture 
and to deal with them with tact. 

It was our specific charge that the rural 
school made merchants and manufactur- 
ers, but turned the faces of the brightest 
of our young folk townward. We have 
already seen the school curriculum grad- 
ually modified, and a wholesome public 
opinion growing up to accomplish what 
we desired. The fact is there is no rea- 
sonwhy the childrenof thecountry should 
be turned away from the object lessons 
with which nature surrounds them, to be 
confined in school rooms to the lessons of 
books. The book is a version of nature 
at best; and common sense requires that 
the child be taught to investigate for 
himself. 

We believe that when properly edu- 
cated no life becomes so attractive as that 
opened by agriculture. The land is full 
of intense interest to those who are 
taught to see it. Entomology and geol- 
ogy as sciences are not abstruse, but deal 
with the commonest things lying about 
the child; and with the simplest facts. 
“Surely,” says Professor Teegan, 

‘the teaching of practical school gardening 
is as valuable as setting the pupils to memorize 
the hight of the principal peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains.” 

Chemistry and botany are knowledge of 
the things children see and handle most. 
In their elementary form they are more 
simple sciences than geography, gram- 
mar, or arithmetic. They consider 
stones, flowers, trees, insects, birds, 
brooks ; exactly what our children long to 
study. As for teachers, what are nor- 
mal schools for? To make merchants? 
Or are they to turn the whole population 
into middlemen and consumers? Why 
cannot they furnish teachers of geology 
as easily as teachers of geography? Give 
a boy a right sort of schooling till fifteen, 
and you cannot coax him away from the 
land. The problem is not solved by es- 
tablishing chairs of biology in our col- 
leges; for these only create a learned 
class at the top. 

The farm should be the absolute cen- 
ter of intelligence—the home of science 
and of art. Every farm should be and 
will be an experimental station; while 
every boy and every girl will be a scien- 
tific experimenter. In this direction our 
graded schools are slowly learning to 
look, while such men as Professor Bailey, 
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of Cornell; Professor Voorhees, of Rut- 
gers, and- Professor James, of Toronto, 
are furnishing the required text books. 
It is not necessary to be a prophet in or- 
der to foresee that the rural school of the 
future will be built in gardens of no less 
than one acre; that it will devote one-half 
of each day to the study of books, but the 
other half to the application of what is 
learned, and to the actual cultivation of 
the soil. Every school will have attached 
to it also a shop well furnished with tools. 
The education of the hands and the brain 
will go on together ; in other words, hand 
labor will be intellectualized. 

We have entered an age of experimen- 
tation. © It is difficult to get the ‘full 
meaning of this fact. But we are surely 
readjusting the whole of agriculture to 
the experimental basis. The farmer of 
the twentieth century will not move in 
beaten tracks, but will be educated to 
think his way to new methods, with new 
crops. The field is absolutely unlimited. 
It is barely fifty years since we had 
placed in our gardens the first strawber- 
ries, cherries and pears, improved by the 
Downings, Wilders, Campbells and Rog- 
ers. The progress of these fifty years in 
multiplying new and delicious fruits, 
more valuable cereals, new and important 
vegetables, leads the London Spectator 
to say, 

“Imagine a new) cereal, in silicate armor, 
with a head twice as heavy and grains twice 
as nutricious as those of wheat. A cereal as 
fruitful as wheat, and as hardy as rye, would 
change the face of Europe. Farmers may 


smile, but there are grains no doubt to be 
born as important as these which we suggest.” 


But farmers are not any longer smiling 
at such dreams; they are working them 
into garden facts. Professor Goodale, 
of Harvard University, says: 


“There is no reason why we shall not have 
seedless raspberries, strawberries and_ black- 
berries; seedless plums, cherries and peaches, 
as we already have pineapples, bananas and 
oranges without seeds.” 


These are some of the problems that 
agriculture offers to the educated wit of 
the coming school boy. No one to-day 
would eat the old-time pears and grapes 
which were relished by our fathers. An 
orchardist writes: “ Give me ten years 
more and I will give you a currant bush 
that must be picked with a stepladder.” 
There is progress all along the line—in 
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the orchard, in the garden, and in the 
erain field. What one part of the world 
cannot produce is offered by another. 
The education of the schools is promptly 
supplemented by the field work of the 
farmer. 

It must be understood that no other oc- 
cupation requires for complete success 
so wide culture, so much educated tact, 
such a store of information as agricul- 
ture. If any one of the industries re- 
quires collegiate training it is this. Every 
science finds here its application. When 
we get the right schools we shall get a 
style of farming that will be as keenly in- 
tellectual as the present style is unintelli- 
gent and wasteful. Our colleges will 
then face away from professional life and 
find their better aim to create a new race 
of Washingtons and Jeffersons. 


at 
The Pen and the Purse. 


LITERATURE’ is what old-fashioned 
grammarians might name a “ profession 
of multitude;” that is, a vocation of 
many forms and numerous fields of ac- 
tivity. The literary man, or woman, of 
our day is a business person whose 
shrewdness covers a multitude of sins, 
and whose desperate hunger for money 
stimulates genius to its most reckless ex- 
penditure of power. Poetry has a jingle 
of small coins rattling in a constricted 
purse, and prose rustles with a sympa- 
thetic, five-dollar-bill suggestion as we 
turn its pages. The next thing after pub- 
lic notice is turning a penny while the 
public waits—a feat which requires pen, 
ink and paper, nothing more. The per- 
son who by chance stumbles upon some 
loose vein of notoriety is not clever if he 
cannot see how Providence has opened 
the door of fortune to him. A farmer 
who breeds the fattest hog that ever was 
is a pet of the Muses; he need farm no 
more; he has’a call to literature. The 
man who has invented an automatic cuff 
button holds a charm against all the 
editorial waste-baskets in Christendom. 
The actress whose voice and presence 
have captured the theaters is nothing if 
not a ready-made novelist, essayist and 
poet. If you have done something, by 
that sign you are a shining light for the 
world of literature. ‘To be sure; for will 
not your writings command money? And 
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is not money what literature must come 
to? 

Soberly and seriously speaking, is it 
not strange that there are hundreds of 
people at this moment dreaming of mak- 
ing a competent income by writing po- 
etry? Every person in the slightest de- 
gree acquainted with the editorial life 
knows that these deluded  versifiers 
number far up in the thousands and will 
never cease to try the “turn of the mar- 
ket ” with their sweet and tender jingles. 
Not to mention the pathos of such belated 
and piteous confidence; passing by the 
almost grotesque absurdity of actually 
trying to peddle rimes enough to real- 
ize a fair living, and taking no account of 
the humorous side of a situation abso- 
lutely opposed to all the laws of our age, 
we yet must stare and wonder. The 
poets, if they are genuine, must sing, and 
their songs, if true, will find responsive 
hearts; but money is not a factor in the 
reckoning. Poetry will not bring money 
in any notable amounts. 

It is different with prose. Here there 
opens an almost limitless field for spec- 
ulation. From a prize fight to a peace 
congress, from a mysterious murder to 
an eclipse of the sun, all things are grist 
for the prose-man’s mill. What is 
ground well sells. The demand cannot 
be filled. And what wonderful shifti- 
ness, thriftiness and cleverness the com- 
petition has engendered! Never before 
in the history of literature was there such 
“sincerity of insincerity.” We feel it 
like a wind blowing books into our 
hands. Every possible suggestion is 
wrought out and exploited; every wave 
of life furnishes a hundred volumes, 
pessimistic, optimistic, didactic, frivo- 
lous, fiercely polemical, jocund, reli- 
gious, skeptical, political—anything, 
everything, at one dollar and fifty cents 
a volume. It all ends with a dive at the 
money-wallet; it is all charged with the 
mad desire for bills and coin. What of 
it? Certainly nobody seems hurt by the 
struggle; and after all,in what age was 
there as much and as good literature as 
we have now? The enormous output has 
dazed the critic’s judgment to some ex- 
tent. In both poetry and prose our age 
is incomparably rich, not in quantity 
alone, but in quality and commanding in- 
terest. It is literary fecundity that in- 
fluences life to express itself in print. Of 
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course a very large part of what is pub- 
lished has no real value, but where much 
good grain is winnowed there is sure to 
be a mighty heap of chaff. 


ee 
Pecuniary Success. 


In the course of some comments upon 
the trust issue in the approaching cam- 
paign, The Churchman recently re- 
marked that “ there is growing up in this 
country, and has already grown, the 
same intemperate attitude toward pecun- 
iary success which rises to such bitter 
violence in European cities and communt- 
ties.” 

The possession of wealth or the accu- 
mulation of it by the familiar methods 
of ordinary business does not excite in- 
temperate hostility in the minds of more 
than a small minority of our people. But 
with respect to the heaping up of enor- 
mous fortunes by an unjust and even 
criminal use of public agencies designed 
for the benefit of all upon equal terms, 
the increase of corporate and individual 
riches by the purchase of legislation, and 
the closing of the doors of opportunity 
by the power of wealth that has been 
gained unjustly, there is a formidable 
public sentiment which politicians must 
reckon with. A prevailing belief. that 
certain great trust corporations have 
gained their power and riches largely by 
the secret and unlawful discrimination 
of railroad companies in their favor, for 
example, accounts in part for popular 
hostility toward both the enriched cor- 
poration and the common carrier. The 
people have repeatedly been told by the 
highest authority, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, that railroad rates 
are thus used to help the rich and power- 
ful at the expense of the weak and the 
poor. What is the inevitable and nat- 
ural effect of such official statements, ac- 
companied by admissions that the law 
forbidding such favoritism cannot be en- 
forced? Pecuniary success thus at- 
tained is denounced, and the demand for 
Government ownership of railroads is 
made by an ever increasing number of 
people. Here is what the Commission 
said last year: 

“Secret rates are accorded far below the 
standard of published charges. The general 


public gets little benefit from these reductions, 
for concessions are mainly confined to the 
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heavier shippers. All this augments the ad- 
vantages of large capital and tends to the 
injury and often to the ruin of smaller deal- 
ers. * * * The results are gross discrimina- 
tions between individuals and gross preferences 
between localities which almost always favor 
the strong and oppress the weak. Probably 
no one thing to-day does so much to force 
out the small operator and build up those 
trusts and monopolies against which law and 
public opinion alike beat in vain, as discrimina- 
tions in freight rates.” 

Such reports are not forgotten by the 
public. A great many people believe 
that the same “ aggregations of wealth ” 
which have so offended the American 
sense of fair play have also oppressed 
and ruined small competitors, not by 
“economies of production,” but by meth- 
ods of brutal injustice, and even by vio- 
lations of the criminal laws. When to 
these and other counts in the popular in- 
dictment is added the proof that the 
power of great wealth in combination 
has been used to shape the national tar- 
iffs of both parties in its favor, the at- 
titude of thousands of good citizens be- 
comes somewhat intemperate, not so 
. much toward pecuniary success as in de- 
nunciation of the methods by which that 
success has been attained, and of the 
manner in which the power acquired 
with it has been exerted. 

Corporations using public franchises 
in cities have become the objects of much 
hostility, chiefly because the franchises 
have not been paid for, because by the 
capitalization of privileges obtained for 
almost nothing a few men have piled up 
gteat fortunes, and because those who 
have thus been enriched strive to avoid 
the just taxation of the privileges which 
were the foundation of their wealth. The 
purchase of-legislators, attempted or ac- 
complished, by the rich and powerful 
holders of such franchises, does not make 
their pecuniary success more acceptable 
to the people. Many good men think 
that the growth of the wealth of such 
millionaires is a perpetual menace, see- 
ing evidence that the power of this 
wealth is exerted in municipal assem- 
blies, in State legislatures, and upon 
party policy through the agency of cor- 
rupt bosses. 

The pecuniary success of those who 
buy seats in the national Senate; who by 
the power of wealth procure tariff du- 
ties that will enable them to exact from 
our Own consumers prices higher than 
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those for which they sell the same prod- 
ucts to foreigners; who foist upon party 
managers a_ subsidy bill ostensibly 
framed for the general good, but so 
shaped that the bulk of the money must 
go to a few millionaires; who conspire 
with railroad companies to violate the 
laws in order that small competitors may 
be ruined; who uphold corrupt machine 
rule in cities and States; who employ 
subservient bosses to harass and over- 
throw honest public officers who have 
subjected their valuable public fran- 
chises to just taxation—in short, the pe- 
cuniary success of all those whose riches 
are gained by an unjust perversion of 
public and political agencies, and the 
power of whose wealth is used to pro- 
mote injustice and wrong, will never be 
regarded by the American people with 
complacency. It ought not to be. They 
may even be pardoned for intemperate 
disapproval of it. The danger lies not in 
popular denunciation of such pecuniary 
success and the methods by which it is 
attained, but in the possible acceptance 
at the polls of some demagog’s rem- 
edy. If some Americans have a great 
many dollars that were acquired unjust- 
ly and are adding to the number in the 
same manner, the people of the United 
States could gain nothing, but would 
suffer much, if they should reduce the 
purchasing power of every dollar by one- 
half. It never pays to burn down one’s 
house to get the rats out of it. 


w 
Dr. Rainy’s Victory. 


Dr. CHALMERS has a worthy successor 
in Principal Rainy, and the union of two 
large Scotch Churches, constitutes for the 
latter not less notable a victory than was 
the Disruption for his predecessor. It 
is not perhaps as picturesque. There 
was a peculiar Scotch vigor about the 
famous procession out of the General 
Assembly of 1843 which will not be- 
long to the one into the special hall at 
Edinburgh next October. Yet this will 
be not less, perhaps even more, signifi- 
cant. The protest against the dominance 
of the State has given place to the proc- 
lamation of the unity of the Church. The 
assertion of individual independence has 
risen to that of individual service, each 
church waiving something of its peculiar- 
ity that it may be bound more effectively 
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in unity with its fellows. And this is due, 
as was the other, very largely to the influ- 
ence of one man. 

It was less than twenty years after the 
Disruption that the present president of 
New College, then a Free Kirk professor, 
commenced his agitation for a union of 
the Free Church with the United Presby- 
terian Church, itself a union of two 
branches formed in protest against any 
connection between Church and State. 
His fellows looked askance at him, for in 
breaking away from the Established 
Church it was not so much the Establish- 
ment in itself that they wished to be free 
from as what they considered an abuse 
of the Establishment. They not merely 
accepted, but heartily indorsed, the prin- 
ciple of an organic connection between 
the temporal and spiritual rule of the peo- 
ple. What they could not abide was the 
autocratic tyranny of the one over the 
other. They hoped that, if union came at 
all, it would be with the historic Church, 
rather than with those whom even they 
regarded as opposed to some of the best 
elements of religious community and na- 
tional life. It was a mark of the 
clear vision of the young preacher, who 
had graduated into the Disruption and 
had just entered upon his professorship, 
that he realized that the next step must 
be forward and not backward: into a 
larger, rather than a more restricted, fel- 
lowship. 

Patiently and persistently, not so as to 
arouse antagonism, yet without waiving 
his purpose, Dr. Rainy has pressed to the 
point. At one time he found some diffi- 
culty with the United Church. The sturdy 
‘* secessionists ’’ wanted to have nothing 
to do with any body in the least tainted 
with the, to them, utterly false notion of 
an Establishment. That difficulty was 
overcome. ‘Then arose the protest of the 
Highlanders, who were not going to abate 
one iota of their liberty and yield to a 
mere majority of their fellows what they 
had’ refused to the State. Each ob- 
jection was met, lawyers were con- 
sulted, opponents conciliated, until at 
the last meeting of the Free Church 
Assembly the motion for union with 
the United Church was carried by a 
vote of 592 to 29. The great bulk of the 
anti-union party had accepted the inev- 
itable, contenting themselves with a dec- 
laration of their belief in the Establish- 
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ment, which Dr. Rainy, with the easy 
grace of a victor, accepted as part of the 
deliverance of the court. 

It will be an imposing ceremony on Oc- 
tober 31st, when the two _ processions, 
each starting from its own Synod or As- 
sembly Hall, shall blend on Princes’ 
street, and together enter the hall to be 
prepared for them, and consummate the 
work of nearly half a century. Each has 
accomplished its separate mission. ‘To- 
gether they will have mighty influence in 
a movement which is constantly gather- 
ing force among the different branches of 
the Christian Church. It is perhaps un- 
true that there are immediate indications 
of a union of essentially different 
Churches. In very many places there has 
already been secured an obliteration or, 
at least, a minimizing of the differences 
between branches of the same Church. 
The Presbyterians and the Methodists of 
Canada have each solidified their ranks. 
The same Churches in Australia are far 
advanced in the same direction. On the 
mission field, notably in Japan, there is an 
increasing tendency toward union. 
Strange to say, America is backward. It 
is to be hoped that this event in Scotland, 
which has attracted widespread attention, 
will have its influence here. There is no 
good reason why the different Presby- 
terian and Methodist branches should re- 
main apart. All that is needed seems to 
be the initial impulse toward confedera- 
tion and then union. Who shall be the 
American Rainy? 

& 


The death of no one of 
our ‘naval heroes would 
stir deeper feeling than 
does that of Rear-Admiral Philip. There 
was, perhaps, less of glamour about him 
than about some of his associates, tho 
no one showed greater ability than did 
he in the management of his ship, the 
“Texas,” at Santiago, when he beached 
the “ Maria Theresa ’”’ and pressed on to 
attack the “Colon.” He, however, 
touched a chord which no one else did, 
and his power of sympathy, manifest in 
his words at Santiago, ‘ Don’t cheer, 
boys; the poor fellows are dying,” gave 
him a hold upon the hearts of the people 
which not even Dewey secured at any 
time. So, too, his recognition of the di- 
vine assistance, when after the battle he 
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summoned officers and men to uncover 
their heads with him and silently offer a 
word of thanks to God for his goodness 
to them, came to all as a revelation of the 
devout character of the man who could 
be so brave and efficient in action. What 
that meant we understand more clearly 
as it has since become known that he 
had just been warned by his physician 
of the danger of sudden or great excite- 
ment. He went into that battle knowing 
that there was danger, not merely from 
the Spanish fleet, but from a far more 
insidious foe. Undoubtedly that calm 
trust in God helped him to overcome 
the tendency of heart disease against 
which he fought so long. For every 
branch of Christian work he had the 
most cordial sympathy. Missions of 
every kind, foreign, home and city, he 
indorsed fully. He was one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Ecumenical Mission- 
ary Conference, and always took pains to 
identify himself with church work, and 
especially with the Sunday schools. It 
is to the honor of our navy that there are 
so many of the same type, even tho 
there be few who have attained to the 
same degree, and that this is true is due 
largely to the personal influence of such 
men as Rear-Admiral Philip. 


wt 


The city of Janesville, Wis., 


teas has just mad interesting 
Telephones the Bae ee 
experiment in free telephone 

service. A few months ago the Tele- 


phone Company was prevailed upon to 
establish two free stations in the busi- 
ness portion of the town, and the City 
Council passed an ordinance protecting 
them from vandalism, as they do fire 
alarm boxes. At first the booths were 
used constantly and became very popu- 
lar, but the other day they had to be 
closed owing to their abuse by some mis- 
chievous or vicious members of the com- 
munity. Not only were the telephones 
recklessly handled and used without rea- 
son, but the booths and the instruments 
were injured. Thus the experiment came 
to nothing. This, however, does not dis- 
prove the utility of a free telephone serv- 
ice, for it ought to be easy to find central 
situations in any town or city where 
booths can be located and protected night 
and day, such as the police stations or 
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fire engine houses. Under such condi- 
tions free telephones ought to be ad- 
vantageous to the community. While 
municipal ownership of telephones is un- 
doubtedly a good thing and could safely 
be adopted everywhere at once, it will 
probably be a long time before a com- 
munity pays outright for an entire free 
service instead of charging a special tax 
or fee to users. We suggest, however, 
that there is a splendid opportunity for 
some enterprising town or telephone 
company to make a useful experiment 
half-way toward complete free service. 
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The greatest of Amer- 
ican commercial cities 
was represented in the 
Democratic National Convention by 
Richard Croker, for the Tammany dele- 
gates merely obeyed his commands. The 
record of Croker’s recent mental activity 
contains much that is amusing. Owing 
to the revelations in the courts concern- 
ing the acquisition of large quantities of 
Ice Trust stock by his Mayor, his political 
deputy, and his candidate for Governor, 
the boss returned hurriedly and unex- 
pectedly to New York from his stables in 
England, his purpose being, according to 
the leading Democratic paper of the city, 
“to sweep clean the temple of Democ- 
racy.” His “rigid sense of honor” had 
been touched by these large dealings of 
his lieutenants with the Ice Trust. But 
he himself had 3,000 shares of the stock. 
Instead of punishing the Mayor and 
Deputy Carroll for getting hold of a lit- 
tle more than he acquired, he took up the 
study of currency questions, became a 
defender of sixteen-to-one silver coinage, 
asserted that militarism was about to 
“strangle the liberties of the republic,” 
suggested that English emissaries in 
China had induced American missiona- 
ries to offend the Chinese in order that 
our soldiers might be compelled to fight 
there by the side of Englishmen, and 
journeyed to Kansas City as the relent- 
less foe of Trusts, with the Ice Trust 
shares still standing in his name. He 
was accompanied by his candidate for 
Governor, who was only a little less for- 
tunate than the Mayor and Carroll in his 
holdings of Ice Trust shares, and who 
carried a press agent to publish for him 
fresh attacks upon Trusts in all the large 
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towns on his route. Probably Mr. Bryan 
regards the boss and his retinue with 
much contempt. He cannot detect a 
“rigid sense of honor” in a man who 
boasted that in his management of the 
government of New York he was “ work- 
ing for his own pocket all the time; ” he 
knows that Tammany boss rule is the 
worst example of imperialism ever seen 
in the United States ; he sees the insincer- 
ity of the Crokers and Van Wycks who 
denounce Trusts as the greatest evils of 
these times, while their pockets are full 
of the shares of the greedy Ice Trust. 
If he should free his mind about these 
people, he would not suffer at the polls 
in November by reason of his frankness. 


Td 


It is often said that little 
children are by nature 
cruel and selfish, and 
that kindness and consideration for oth- 
ers have to be taught by careful lessons. 
The cases in which boys grow up to 
young manhood without learning the les- 
son seem to confirm this view. Such are 
the cases of Jesse Pomeroy and of the 
young men of Wesleyan and Pennsyl- 
vania universities who have been offering 
an wungenerous and unmanly protest 
against the presence of young women to 
take advantage of the educational facili- 
ties provided. One would think that gal- 
iantry would welcome instead of oppos- 
ing coeducation ; but gallantry also would 
seem to be an acquired virtue; and one is 
tempted to ask whether these young men 
accept the coarse view of the relation of 
the sexes propounded by a Kansas pro- 
fessor, or whether some local Professor 
Wendell has frightened them with the 
horrible thought that they might become 
“feminized ’”’ by sitting at lectures with 
young women, as Harvard professors are 
said to be feminized by teaching young 
women. A little feminization might be 
an advantage to the character of these of- 
fenders against good manners and good 
sense. 


Feminization at 
Wesleyan 


a 


The utter fatuity 
of the chief plan 
suggested at the 
Montgomery Conference for getting rid 
of doing justice to the negroes reminds 
one of Kipling’s remark that the stout 
saints in Paradise 


- Repeal of the 
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“ whistle the Devil to make them sport, who 

know that sin is vain.” 
What can be more fatuous than the rec- 
ommendation that the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment be rescinded? Who will rescind it. 
Is it conceivable that two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress, and then three- 
fourths of all the States of the Union, 
shall ever give their consent to a prop- 
osition that States shall have the power 
to deny to citizens the right to vote be- 
cause of race or color. The idea is pre- 
posterous. Why then should Mr. Bourke 
Cochran, a New Yorker, eloquent and 
rich, have proposed what he knew was 
utterly impracticable? We cannot tell, 
unless it were either a mere love for the 
applause of his hearers, or the wish to 
amuse them with what would never be 
feasible, while the forces of education 
are working out their own solution. If 
some of the speakers from the South take 
the proposition seriously, we are sure 
that Mr. Cockran does not. It belongs to 
the same category with Bishop Turner’s 
plan to expatriate all the negroes to Af- 
rica. 


oe 
cia in a It is to be regretted that 
resbyterial Professor Warfield, of 
Revision 


Princeton, refuses to serve 
on the committee appointed at the last 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church to consider the question of the 
standards. His reason is that he is un- 
alterably opposed to the whole move- 
ment, and cannot conscientiously have 
any part in it. The standards, in his 
judgment, are all right as they are, and 
the “ discordant ” and “ill considered ”’ 
overtures from the presbyteries calling 
for revision in some form ought to have 
been promptly rebuked. It is “an in- 
expressible grief” to him to see the 
Church “ spending its energies in a vain 
attempt to lower its testimony to suit the 
ever changing sentiment of the world 
about it.” We cannot but think this 
course mistaken. The committee was 
not appointed to revise the Confession or 
prepare a new creed. It was appointed 
“to consider the whole matter of the re- 
statement of the doctrines most surely 
believed ” in the Presbyterian Church. It 
was to enter into correspondence with the 
presbyteries, learn their views on the 
matter, and in the light of that informa- 
tion make recommendations to the next 
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Assembly as to what course it should 
take. It is very important that on such a 
committee there should be represented the 
varied shades of opinion on the subject. 
Professor Warfield was selected to rep- 
resent the extreme conservative party, 
and no better representative could be 
found. It seems to us that he is bound 
in honor to serve, and not to withdraw 
simply because he does not like the work. 
He was set for the defense of a certain 
faith, and he refuses to meet the de- 
mand. It looks as if the Professor had 
lost heart, because the Revision which he 
had thought dead persists in reviving. 
That the discouragement is well founded 
is, however, scarcely to be affirmed, espe- 
cially in view of his statement that five- 
sixths of the presbyteries by their si- 
lence indicated their disapproval of the 
action. With five-sixths of the Church 
behind him surely he ought not to des- 
pair, or seek to avoid the opportunity to 
give expression to their views. 
od 


The injury to the “Oregon ”’ is a se- 
rious one for the navy, for even if saved, 
and this seems doubtful, it will be some 
time before she will be fit for service. 
She is much needed now, and it will be 
impracticable to fill her place for some 
time to come. More serious, however, 
is the condition indicated in the reports, 
which, however, may well be accepted 
cautiously, that she was sent to a diffi- 
cult duty, in dangerous seas, not fully of- 
ficered by men competent to manage 
such a vessel. There should be, and 
there doubtless will be, a strict investiga- 
tion, and if the charges are true it should 
be known just who was responsible for 
the appointments. There should be 
every reasonable opportunity given to 
men to prove their reformation, but a re- 
sponsible position on the best battle ship 
of the navy might well be given to some 
one who had not been cashiered so re- 
cently for drunkenness as its executive 
officer. When she came from San Fran- 
cisco the best men in the navy were in 
charge. So also when she was sent to 
Manila. There has, apparently, been a 
change, and that her present complement 
of officers should be described as “ boys ” 
by men who ought to know, seems to in- 
dicate either jealousy on their part, or a 
condition calling for the most rigid 
scrutiny. ; 
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She was found to have negro blood, 
altho they had not suspected it for 
two months, and therefore young Mrs. 
Bosley was turned out of the art depart- 
ment of the Peabody Normal College at 
Nashville. She was as white as the other 
students, but was suspected because a 
professor saw her talking with a negro 
from the studio window, and afterward 
with him on the street. ‘What a crime 
she was guilty of! We wonder if Dr. 
Curry and his Peabody trustees of the 


-money given by a Massachusetts man ap- 


prove of this tyranny, which is as bad as 
any of the caste restrictions which we 
condemn in India, and much more hypo- 
critical. Among the trustees are Senator 
Hoar, President Gilman, Joseph H. 
Choate, Bishop Whipple and Richard Ol- 
ney, and they allow some $15,000 a year 
to the Peabody Normal College. 
‘8 

A note from ex-Minister Denby cor- 
rects an inadvertent blunder in the ar- 
ticle by Professor Headland in our last is- 
sue. Professor Headland spoke of there 
being marines and a machine gun at the 
American Legation in Peking during the 
war with Japan. Mr. Denby states that 
there were no marines or guns in the Le- 
gation, but that a force of one hundred 
Chinese soldiers was stationed at the gate 
for several months. He did not order 
them away, because he knew that if any- 
thing happened the Chinese would then 
consider themselves relieved of all re- 
sponsibility. 

& 

A correspondent in St. Louis directs 
our attention to resolutions in which the 
local union of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, on the 4th 
ult., sharply denounced the shameful at- 
tacks made upon women in that city by 
strikers or persons in sympathy with 
them. We are glad to know of these res- 
olutions and to give the carpenters in St. 
Louis due credit for them. The exam- 
ple of these manly workingmen should 
have been followed by every union in the 


land. 
& 


As the result of the lynching in Darien, 
Ga., last summer, 27 negroes are now in 
the chain-gang, but not one white man; 
and the town has greatly decayed in 
population and business, and is not like- 
ly to recover for many years. 


FINANCIAL. 


That Paper-Money Trust. 


SoME months ago, when Mr. Bryan 
was urged by certain Eastern Demo- 
crats to lay aside the currency question 
and to give overshadowing prominence 
in his platform to a war upon Trusts, he 
replied that while the party should, of 
course, attack the industrial Trusts, still 
the Money Trust was the greatest and 
worst Trust of all. He has since become 
very fond of this term, Money Trust, 
and he makes frequent use of it, altho 
we have found in none of his recent 
speeches or letters any lucid explanation 
of what he means by it. He asserts that 
the new Financial Act of March 14th, 
with its refunding and banking provi- 
sions, is designed to assist the Money 
Trust, and enables the banks to establish 
a Paper-money Trust. 

But the new law by its provisions for 
the chartering of small banks on a capi- 
tal of only $25,000 operates directly 
against the Trust principle by making it 
as easy for anybody to start a national 
bank and issue bank notes as it is to open 
a grocery store or set up some other busi- 
ness which calls for the investment of 
this sum. The purpose of a Trust, Mr. 
Bryan will say, is to suppress or restrict 
competition, and to maintain a monop- 
oly. How then does this law establish a 
Paper-money Trust, when it throws open 
the door to any man or group of men of 
good repute who can raise $25,000, and 
permits them to set up a national bank 
and to issue bank notes? Is this a re- 
striction or a suppression of competition 
in banking and the issuing of circulating 
notes? Is a monopoly of the issue of 
such notes created by inviting small cap- 
italists all over the land to issue them if 
they are willing to invest $25,000 in the 
venture ? .- 

Applications for 293 of these small 
banks, having a capital of less than $50,- 
000, have been approved since the law 
was enacted, the average capitalization 
being $25,795. Under these applications 
about. 140 banks have already been or- 
ganized, and they are issuing the notes of 


Mr. Bryan’s mythical Paper-money 
Trust. Twelve of them are in Mr. 
Bryan’s own State; but, with a capital of 
$325,000, they have taken out only $111,- 
250 in circulation, probably because they 
do not find the issue of notes sufficiently 
profitable. Ten of the little banks are in 
Texas, eight in Oklahoma, six in Kan- 
sas, five in the Dakotas, and three in 
Kentucky. Have all these investors, at 
the rate of $25,000 per bank, been taken 
into the Paper-money Trust? What a 
strange Trust this is, that takes in the 
farmers, and the merchants in the small 
towns, and other good citizens who will 
put up $25,000, and permits all of them 
to share in the close monopoly of issuing _ 
bank notes that are good everywhere, and 
on which no one who holds them can lose 
a penny by depreciation ! 
& 


Financial Items. 


Tue Governmentof Hayti has adopted 
the gold standard. | 


....1f the notes to which the banks 
are already entitled had been issued, the 
national bank note circulation would be 
greater now by $73,000,000 than it was 
at the close of last year. 

....1n its annual review of the situa- 
tion in the cotton-growing industry, the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle esti- 
mates this year’s increase of acreage to 
be 9.76 per cent. 

..».Our exports to Asia, Japan, Aus- 
tralasia and the other islands of the 
Pacific in the fiscal year ending on June 
30th will exceed $100,000,000. In 1893 
they were only $27,421,000. . 

...-From,the old Mint, in: Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, 71,000,000 silver 
dollars were transferred last week to the 
new building at Sixteenth and Spring 
Garden Streets, where there is vault 
room for 110,000,000 such dollars. 

....The dividend disbursements in 
July and August of telegraph, telephone 
and cable companies, and the leading 
manufacturing and mining companies, 
according to the Journal of Commerce, 
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will amount to $23,000,000, as against 
$20,903,000 in April and $18,876,000 in 
January. 

....Qne hundred shares of the com- 
mon stock of the United States Flour 
Milling Company were sold on the Ex- 
change recently for 25 cents a share. 
On September 15th last the market price 
was $58.25. 

....Official reports indicate almost a 
failure of the rye crop in Germany and a 
poor yield in Austria-Hungary. The rye 
crop of the two empires last year was 
376,000,000 bushels, against 288,000,000 
of wheat. 

....For the present year there is as- 
sessed upon corporations chartered in 
New Jersey a tax of $1,554,126, which 
exceeds the similar tax of last year by 
$650,000. ‘This increase is due to the re- 
cent incorporation of a large number of 
the industrial companies, commonly 
called Trusts. 


....Lhere are now more than 30 pe- 
troleum companies in the oil district of 
Echigo, Japan, having a capital of about 
$6,000,000. A steamship at Philadel- 
phia is now loading with a complete oil 
refinery for Kobe or Yokohama, includ- 
ing tanks and the necessary apparatus 
for the discharge of the oil into ships or 
cars, 


.... About thirty-five tons of gold 
bars, valued at $15,050,095, and packed 
in 264 boxes, were shipped from the As- 
say Office in Wall Street a few days ago 
to the Mint in Philadelphia. The bul- 
lion was carried to Jersey City on trucks 
at an early hour in the morning, and con- 
veyed to Philadelphia in two special cars 
under a strong guard. 


....The American Bridge Company, 
recently formed by a combination of 
nearly all the manufacturers of steel 
bridges, has made a contract with the 
Carnegie Steel Company for the greater 
part of the structural steel it will use 
during the next ten years; and it is said 
that the value of the material thus sup- 
plied during that period will be about 
$300,000,000. 


....-Lhe world’s phenomenal output 
of gold in 1899 will be nearly equaled 
this year, in the opinion of Mr. Roberts, 
Director of the Mint, in spite of the clos- 
ing of the mines in South Africa. A 
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fair estimate of this year’s output, he 
thinks, is $300,000,000. He has been 
informed that the Klondike will yield 
about $18,000,000, and he expects $10,- 
000,000 from Cape Nome. 

....Preliminary estimates by the 
Railroad Gazette show that 2,025 miles 
of new railroad were built in the United 
States during the first six months of the 
present year, against only 1,181 miles for 
the corresponding months of 1899. 
Texas leads with 164 miles, and lowa is 
second with 150. The Chicago and 
Northwestern stands at the head of the 
list of companies, with 156 miles to its 
credit. 

....A new financial institution, to be 
known as the National Securities Bank, 
recently organized in this city, with a 
capital of $250,000 and a surplus of 
equal amount, will soon begin operations 
in the offices in the Wool Exchange 
Building that were formerly occupied by 
the Tradesmen’s National Bank. It is 
understood that Willis S. Paine, former- 
ly State Superintendent of Banks, is one 
of those who are interested in this new 
bank. 


....Lhe price of cotton on the ex- 
change in New York rose to Io cents a 
pound on Friday last, the highest price 
for nine years and nearly 4 cents in ex- 
cess of the price one year ago. If the 
brokerage firm of Price, McCormick & 
Co., which failed in the latter part of 
May, with liabilities of $13,000,000, on 
account of heavy speculation in cotton 
for an advance, could have held out a 
few weeks longer, it would have had 
large profits instead of ruinous losses. 


....Dividends announced: 


N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R. (quar- 
terly), 144 per cent., payable July 16. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
(semi-annual), 314 per cent., payable July 28. 

Southern Pacific Co., various coupons, pay- 
able July 1. 

Canada Southern Railway, I per cent., pay- 
able Aug. I. 

Michigan Central Railway, 2 per cent., pay- 
able July 28. 

NATIONAL BANKS. 
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INSURANCE. 


The Department Store Hazard 


A FIRM of insurance brokers have 
made a vigorous protest, on behalf of the 
department stores, against present in- 
surance rates. Except about $30,000 at 
the Bloomingdale store in 1898 and about 
$10,000 at Loeser’s, these brokers say, 
there has been no loss in ten years, but 
about $35,000 a year has been collected, 
against which there has been a loss of 
only a little over one per cent. These 
stores have been made to suffer an un- 
just discrimination, being used as sources 
from which to make good losses sus- 
tained elsewhere. 

Thus the protest. There is nothing 
new in it. Every man, and every inter- 
est, must be expected to object, to use 
the same argument of comparing pre- 
miums with losses during a term of 
years, and to allege that the unfair dis- 
crimination is for the purpose of paying 
the losses of somebody else. I have paid 
you so-and-so these many years, says the 
objector, and have received nothing 
back; it is an unfair income-tax, etc. 

The proposition that every tub shall 
stand on its own bottom has a fairness 
of sound, but it would uproot insurance 
altogether. It is the essence of insur- 
ance that New York shall pay for losses 
in Boston and Maine shall pay for 
Texas-—for a time, because nobody can 
foresee when the blow may change its 
place of falling. If the argument were 
sound, the most satisfactory and the 
strongest company would be the strict 
and narrow “ local,’ and the narrower 
the better ; on the contrary, the intelligent 
property-owner, even while he complains 
that he is made-to pay for losses else- 
where, prefers an “agency” company. 
These brokers say that “if every other 
class of risks were as profitable the com- 
panies would grow enormously rich or 
premiums would be reduced to nominal 
figures.” This may be quite true—but 
what of it? It all lies in’the “if,” and 
you can write any other conclusion you 
please, introduced in the same manner. 
Imagination cannot outdo the everyday 
realities of the If country. 

The department stores, “they say,” 
will arrange to do their own insuring. 


In this also there is nothing new. Per- 
haps they are overcharged, and perhaps 
fire is practically impossible there—the 
proposition at least admits discussion. If 
insurance upon these establishments real- 
ly costs almost nothing, they have a 
right to the benefit of the fact and can 
do a public service by proving it. We 
shall be pleased to see them make the at- 
tempt, if they. think it prudent. 
a F 


Insurance Items. 

THe Prudential justifiably exhibits 
in fac-simile a check for $18,270 re- 
ceived from Charles T. Schoen, of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company for a $250,- 
ooo policy on the five per cent 20-year 
Gold Bond plan. This contract is guar- 
anteed to be worth $304,250 cash at ma- 
turity, if taken in one lump sum; or if 
payment is taken in forty semi-annual 
instalments of $6,250 each, making 
$250,000, another $250,000 will be added 
as a make-weight. 

....lhe Mutual Life has added an 
ingenious contract to its line of invest- 
ment policies. This policy, called a 
“single premium life, non-participating, 
with annuity,’ is issued at any age and 
without medical examination, the rate 
being uniform for all ages. Thus, a 
$10,000 contract would cost $10,526 
down, at all ages, in return for which 
the insured is to have a life annuity of 
$350 and the beneficiary $10,000 at 
death. The sooner the party dies, the 
sooner his beneficiary will receive the 
principal sum, but the sooner the com- 
pany will be relieved of the annuity; 
hence it is easy to see how medical exam- 


ination can be waived. The policy is at 


once paid-up, and the insured may at 
any time borrow 95 per cent. of its face 
at 5 per cent., which could not be done in 
case of a policy not all paid-up. 
...-Receivers Lord and Woodworth, 
of the Massachusetts Benefit Life As- 
sociation, have been authorized to pay a 
dividend of 5 per cent., amounting to 
$50,000, to parties whose claims have 
been approved. Two dividends of 20 
per cent. have been paid, and this, mak- 
ing 45 per cent., is expected to be the 


last. Claims for about a ses have 
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been allowed, and the receivers have 
realized about $538,233 in cash. Re- 
ceiver Barnes, of the Massachusetts Ma- 
sonic Life Association, reports money in 
hand to pay about 5 per cent., making in 
all about 30. There is no comment to be 
made in such cases except that of regret. 
Those who will not hear, says a proverb, 
must feel. People who delude them- 
selves into thinking they can buy money 
in the form of life insurance for less 
than its face on the average must live 
and learn; the only way of escaping is by 
dying first. 

Wane wortent a nsurance swompany, 
of Hartford, is certainly old enough to 
be called no longer young, having been a 
little over 28 years in the fire field, from 
which it now voluntarily retires; or per- 
haps we should say involuntarily, for the 
compulsion comes from the general un- 
derwriting situation and not because the 
company is not amply solvent. It is a 
half-million company, with assets of 2% 
millions and a surplus of about $740,- 
000. Its expenses and incurred losses in 
1899 more than consumed its premiums 
for the year, but in that bad condition 
it had plenty of company. The retire- 
ment is by sale of the stock to the Lon- 
don and Lancashire, at a price of $113, 
which is certainly a good one for a stock 
at $50 par and $85 in market value. The 
stockholders, who in 1893 consented to 
a reduction from $100 to $50 per share, 
now get the original value with a pre- 
mium of $13, so that the opportunity is a 
good business one for them. The pur- 
chasing company takes over a line of 
166 millions of insurance and a very sub- 
stantial “good will” for what it may 
prove to be worth, and will have the 
good wishes of all concerned that their 
judgment may prove to have been sound. 
The Orient’s president, Charles B. Whit- 
ing, is 72 years old, and feels that the 
transaction is a favorable one for himself 
and for his trust. Incidentally the dis- 
appearance of the company’s paper, the 
Orient, is involved. It was edited by 
him, in a vigorous and pungent manner 
of common-sense which was just like 
himself; we have frequently found in it 
texts for comment, and it will be 
missed. The retirement of the Orient is 
one more piece of evidence as to the un- 
derwriting situation, and it ought itself 
to be its own moral. 
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Pebbles. 


Farmer A.:_ “ How much did’ you get’ fer 
yer ‘taters? Farmer B.: “ Wal, I didn’t get 
as much as I expected; and E didn’t calc’late- 
I would.” 


....A Scotchman was describing to: a: fellow- 
countryman the wild extravagance a‘texding: 
his first visit to London: “I had na been there: 
a week when bang went saxpence!’’—Ex- 
change. 


.... Thomas K. Beecher, who recently died,. 
once prefaced a sermon at Plymouth, for his: 
brother, with the startling intifnation: “All 
those who have come here to worship Henry > 
Ward Beecher will now have a chance to re- 
tire; all those who have come to worship God 
will remain.”—Argonaut. 


...- By ImpLication.—‘“ Most of the crowd,” 
said the matron with the square jaw, who was : 
presiding at the picnic, “seems to have gone 
boating down the creek. Is there any one here - 
that ever lived on a farm and has a good voice : 
for calling hogs?” ‘“ Yes’m,” answered one : 
of the men standing by. “ Well, I wish you'd | 
just go down to the bank and holler out that: 
the dinner’s ready.”—Chicago Tribune. 


....A prominent clergyman of the Episcopal! 
Church, while traveling in the backwoods of: 
Maine, was obliged to spend the night at a 
farmhouse. In conversation with the farm- 
er’s wife, he asked, “Are there many Episco- 
palians about here?” ‘“ Wal, really, I dun 
know. The hired man killed some sort of a 
critter the other day out back of the barn, but 
I think he ‘lowed ’twas a woodchuck.”—Ex- 
change. 


.... Set fire to the city,” commanded the 
Dowager Empress. “ May I ask why, sub- 
lime sister-in-law of the celestial spheres? ” 
inquired the head of the household watch 
guard. “I am burning the city,” replied the 
Empress, “so that there will be no Peking 
around here!” And gathering up her bro- 
caded train of real China silk, she swept like 
a water-logged junk fromthe apartment.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....Rev. Frederick Stanley Root, secretary 
of the Social Science Association, has in the 
Abbey Press, of New York, a book entitled 
“What is the Matter with the Church?” Dr. 
Root deals with pessimistic facts in an opti- 
mistic spirit. His publications, signed and 
unsigned, on Church subjects in The New 
York Evening Post have already caused the 
widest discussion. 


....A man, being About to die, summoned’ 
his four Sons to his side, and said: “ My sons, . 
I will ieave to John one-third of my estate, to. 
Alex one-fifth, to James one-half, and to. 
Thomas one-fourth, and thus you will all! 
Share Equally.” John and James and Thomas . 
took Paper and Pencil and began figuring, but 
Alex took his Hat and started out. “Where . 
are you going?” the other Three asked. “Do . 
you not Intend figuring out the Problem?” — 
“Not much,”. said Alex, “I am Going for a | 
Lawyer to break the Will.” Moral—Some- 
times the Lawyer can Relieve the Heirs of ~ 
Much of the Figuring.—Baltimore American. . 
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The disturbing ques- 
tion before the Demo- 
cratic National Con- 
vention in Kansas City was whether the 
silver doctrines of the platform of 1896 
should be “ reaffirmed ”’ with all possible 
brevity, or should be explicitly set forth 
again with a fresh demand for coinage 
at the ratio of 16 to 1. It was known 
before the convention that Mr. Bryan 
would concede nothing, but demanded 
the substance of the old coinage resolu- 
tion, including the ratio. He sent to 
Kansas City in the hands of Mr. Met- 
calfe, afterward to be secretary of the 
Platform Committee, the following 
statement, which eventually the conven- 
tion accepted : 

“We reaffirm and indorse the principles of 
the National Democratic platform adopted at 
Chicago in 1896, and we reiterate the demand 
of that platform for an American financial 
system, made by the American people for 
themselves, which shall restore and maintain 
a bimetallic price level, and, as part of such 
system, the immediate restoration of the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at 


the present legal ratio of 16 to I, without wait- 
ing for the consent of any other nation.” 


The Democratic 
Convention 


If the committee had rejected this, he 
would have come down from Lincoln on 
a special train (which stood ready for 
his use), and would have addressed the 
convention in support of it. His friends 
said that it was his purpose to decline a 
nomination if the convention in his pres- 
ence should refuse to stand by free coin- 
age at the old ratio. The committee dis- 
cussed the question for many hours, sit- 
ting throughout the night following the 
convention’s first session, and not agree- 
ing upon a report until late in the suc- 
ceeding afternoon. The vote on Mr. 
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Bryan’s resolution was 26 to 24, but five 
of the affirmative votes were cast by the 
territories of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory and Hawaii, 
which have no votes in the electoral col- 
The 26 votes represented only 38 
per cent. of the delegates. The resolu- 
tion was opposed by the representatives 
of 62 per cent. of the delegates, and of 64 
per cent. of the nation’s electoral vote. 
The minority in the committee might 
have appealed to the convention with 
much hope of success, but Richard 
Croker caused New York to submit, and 
the other opposing States then declined 
to make any protest. The platform was 
reported by unanimous vote, and adopted 
by acclamation. The convention was 
completely under the influence of Mr. 
Bryan. He was nominated for the Presi- 
dency without a dissenting voice and 
with great enthusiasm, on the second day 
(the 5th inst.), one of those who sec- 
onded the nomination being ex-Senator 
Hill, of New York, the leader of the del- 
egates who opposed him and his plat- 
form in 1896, and an opponent of the 
coinage resolution at this time, altho he 
commended it in his speech. Mr. Towne, 
who had been nominated by the Popu- 
lists (with Bryan) for the second place, 
was not acceptable to a majority, and 
Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, Vice- 
President in Mr. Cleveland’s second 
term, was nominated for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, receiving on the first ballot 559% 
votes, while 200 were cast for Hill, and 
89% for Towne. A second ballot was 
not taken, as the States supporting: 
other candidates quickly transferred their 
votes to Stevenson. There was much 
confusion at the sessions, because about 
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20,000 persons were permitted to enter 
an amphitheater in which only 12,000 
could be seated. 

a 


The most sensational 
features of the conven- 
tion were the contro- 
versy in the New York delegation between 
ex-Senator Hill and Richard Croker, and 
the enthusiastic reception given to Hill 
repeatedly by a great majority of the 
delegates. The ex-Senator could easily 
have been nominated for the vice-presi- 
dency, if he had not emphatically de- 
clined the piace, altho it was known that 
he was not in sympathy with Bryan on the 
currency question, and was understood 
that Bryan did not want him on the ticket. 
Before the convention and at Bryan’s re- 
quest the ex-Senator paid a brief visit to 
the latter at his home in Lincoln. The 
two had not met since Bryan’s nomina- 
tion in 1896. Hill wrote the platform of 
the New York Democrats a few weeks 
ago, and he thought he was entitled to 
represent the State delegation in the plat- 
form committee at Kansas City. Croker 
decided to humiliate him by giving the 
place to Augustus Van Wyck; and at the 
meeting of the delegation, before this se- 
lection was ratified, there was a bitter al- 
tercation between Hill and the Tammany 
boss, each taunting the other with dis- 
loyalty to the party in the past. Hill had 
intended to lead the fight in committee 
against Bryan’s silver resolution ; he was 
told that Van Wyck could represent the 
State more acceptably. Croker elected 
his man in the delegation by a vote of 40 
to 26. He had offered the support of the 
delegation to Hill for the office of vice- 
president, but Hill would not take it. 
This division in New York, and the pub- 
lished reports of the altercation, were the 
chief topics of discussion on the follow- 
ing day, Hill having publicly denounced 
the action of Croker with much emphasis. 
When the ex-Senator appeared in the 
convention he was greeted with extraor- 
dinary and prolonged applause; and until 
final adjournment a large majority of the 
delegates seized every possible opportu- 
nity to show their admiration for him. 
This exhibition was due partly to their 
lack of admiration for Croker and his 
band. On the last day, when one of 
Croker’s speakers (State Senator Grady) 
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-nominated Hill for the vice-presidency, 


there was a wild burst of applause, and 
only after long delay and with much diff- 
culty was Hill able to reach the platform 
and say that he would not accept, that he 
had not been a candidate, and that it was 
unfair to bring his name before the con- 
vention in this way without his consent. 
Before he thus declined, prominent dele- 
gates had been urging him to take the 
nomination ‘to save the East.” The 
effect of the controversy between Hill 
and Croker upon the party in New York 
may be a matter of some interest in the 
caipaign. 
palg e 


We have already 
quoted the first part 
of the silver resolu- 
tion in the Democratic platform. The 
remainder denounces the new Financial 
act as a step in a policy that aims to dis- 
credit the sovereign right of the govern- 
ment to issue all money, to give the banks 
power to control the volume of paper 
money for their own benefit, and to per- 
petuate the national debt. All this is in 
the second half of the platform, the long 
statement beginning with a denunciation 
of imperialism, militarism and trusts. 
Any Government not based upon the con- 
sent of the governed is defined as a ‘tyr- 
anny; the Constitution follows the 
flay, and “no nation can long endure 
half republic and half empire.” The 
Porto Rico law is attacked because it im- 
poses upon the people a government 
without their consent and taxation with- 
out representation. The Republican 
party, it is said, thus seeks to commit the 
nation to a colonial policy inconsistent 
with Republican institutions. The Goy- 
ernnient’s Philippine policy is  con- 
denined, because it requires us to “ crush 
with military force the efforts of our for- 
met allies to achieve liberty and self-gov- 
ernment.” The platform favors an imme- 
diate declaration of the nation’s purpose 
to give the Filipinos, first, a stable form 
of government; second, independence; 
third, protection from outside interfer- 
ence. ‘The great pecuniary cost of the 
war in the Philippines is pointed out, and 
it is sail that “when trade is extended at 
the expense of liberty the price is al- 
ways too high.” The party is unalter- 
ably opposed to seizing or purchasing 
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distant lands to be governed outside thie 
Constitution, and whose people can never 
become American citizens. Imperialism 
is declared to be the paramount issue of 
the campaign. Militarism is opposed be- 
cause it means conquest abroad and op- 
pression and heavy taxation at home. In 
the attack upon trusts they are said to ‘he 
legitimate products of Republican pol- 
icies and to have been protected by Re- 
publican administrations. The party 
calls for the enforcement of existing 
laws, and the enactment of new ones pro- 
viding for publicity as to the affairs of 
corporations engaged in interstate coni- 
merce, and requiring all corporations be- 
fore doing business outside of the State 
of their origin to show that there is no 
water in their stock, and that they are 
not attempting to monopolize any branch 
of industry. Tariff duties on products 
of trusts, it is said, should be repealed. 
The platform favors the election of Sen- 
ators by direct vote, the creation of a 
Department of Labor, and liberal pen- 
sions. It opposes “government by in- 
junction,” and calls for the immediate 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal by 
the Government. Sympathy with the 
Boers is expressed ; the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty is condemned as a surrender of 
American rights and interests; a reduc- 
tion of war taxes is demanded; and to 
condemnation of “the ill-concealed Re- 
publican alliance with England ” is added 
a protest “against the Republican depar- 
ture which has involved us in so-called 
world politics, including the diplomacy 
of Europe and the intrigue and land- 
grabbing of Asia.” 
a 


The strike of the street 
railway employees in St. 
Louis has been ended by 
an agreement, the terms of which are al- 
most wholly in favor of the company. 
The old rates of pay and hours of serv- 
ice are accepted ; no employee is to suffer 
because he joins or declines to join the 
union ; any employee who attempts by in- 
timidation or threats to induce another to 
join or not to join the union, is to be dis- 
charged; and any officer of the company 
who attempts to influence an employee 
to join or not to join any union is to be 
dismissed. The company consents to 
consider any question of mutual interest 
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with a committee of employees, “ whether 
representing themselves, other employ- 
ees, or an association of employees.” In 
the matter of the reinstatement of the 
men who left the service, the strikers ac- 
cept terms even less favorable than those 
which the company offered some weeks 
avo. From a list containing their names 
the company will select men to supply its 
needs. Men now employed (the non- 
union substitutes) are to be retained, and 
no striker who has been guilty of any act 
of lawlessness or violence shall be eligible 
for employment. A grand jury declares 
that responsibility for the disorder which 
prevailed during the strike rests largely 
upen the police, but compliments the 
sheriff’s posse for its efficient service. 
The first strike in the history of New- 
foundland has interrupted work at the 
iron mines on the island of Belleisle, 
where 2,000 men were mining ore for the 
new smelting works in Cape Breton. The 
leader of the workmen is Thomas St. 
John, a man of much ability, who organ- 
ized the miners in a union, and when his 
demands for an increase of wages were 
rejected, took possession of the entire is- 
land and the only. ferry affording com- 
munication with the mainland. 


a 
Chnadelin ‘The Cuban teachers in Cam- 
Cambridge bridge have made a delight- 


ful impression upon their 
instructors atid the people who are enter- 
taining them. All but nine of the 129 
cities, towns and villages of Cuba are 
represented in this party of nearly 1,500 
teachers, and it is announced that about 
300 from Porto Rico will soon be added 
to the nuinber. Two-thirds of the vis- 
itors are young women, who are lodged 
in private boarding-houses ; the men live 
in the’ college dormitories. All of the 
forty instructors have some acquaintance 
with the Spanish language, and while 
there will be systematic training in Eng- 
lish, which the visitors desire to learn, 
there will be many courses of lectures in 
Spanish, among the subjects thus to be 
treated being American history, the his- 
tory of the Spanish colonies, physical 
geography and education. Every week 
there are to be excursions to points of 
historic interest. On the 3d inst. Cam- 
bridge celebrated the anniversary of 
Washington’s taking command of the 
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Continental army; and on the 4th the 
Cubans had ceremonies of their own in 
memory of Washington. More than a 
thousand of them in procession were es- 
corted by Harvard men from the college 
yard to the Washington elm, where the 
visitors placed a wreath on the tablet, and 
one of them read a sonnet to Washing- 
ton, written in Spanish. The Harvard 
men shouted for “ Cuba Libre,” and after 
much cheering Superintendent Frye was 
raised upon the shoulders of the Cubans 
and carried about, while everybody hur- 
rahed for him, for Harvard, and for 
President Eliot. Social entertainments 
are a part of this six weeks’ course of in- 
struction, and the first of them—a con- 
cert and dance—took place on the night 
of the 6th in the Hemenway gymnasium, 
which was decorated with American and 
Cuban flags. About five hundred of the 
teachers were present, and among the 
guests was President Eliot. Several 
students from Radcliffe College are 
among the chaperones provided for the 
young women from Cuba. While the 
- visitors have found in our institutions 
and customs much to respect and admire, 
it is said that without exception they pre- 
fer the independence of Cuba to the an- 
nexation of the island to us. 
a 


The Colombian revolu- 
tion continues. Glowing 
reports are published almost every day 
telling of both insurgent and Govern- 
ment victories, but it is impossible on any 
theory of probabilities to believe half of 
what is printed; especially when battles 
occur in which the dead exceed 4,000. 
The movement started in Spain, how- 
ever, for a closer union of Spain, Por- 
tugal and Central and South America 
is attracting widespread attention. The 
Organizing Committee met recently in 
Madrid under the presidency of the 
Prime Minister with whom were all the 
Cabinet, and it was decided to hold the 
convention in the Spanish capital next 
October, when two or three delegates 
from each country will be present be- 
sides representatives from Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Catholic Church. Altho the 
conference will discuss pretty much 
everything, it is said that the main work 
will be to secure the indorsement of 
arbitration by the governments. It is 
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believed, however, that the intention of 
the callers of the conference, is to go 
further than arbitration, and to form 
some sort of offensive and defensive al- 
liance. The reasons given for this are 
Ist, that the war in which Spain’s fleet 
was crushed by the United States, killed 
all the jealousy felt by the Latin Americas 
for their mother countries; 2d, that the 
example given by Greater Britain, in 
rallying to the mother country in the 
present South African war, shows the 
advantages of a union of mother and 
daughter States; and 3d, that the Span- 
ish. and Portuguese Americans are ex- 
tremely uneasy at the assumption of the 
United States to be arbiter of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Altho there are un- 
doubtedly great possibilities in this con- 
federation idea, it would have to be car- 
ried out by statesmen of the highest rank, 
and the politics of the Latin Republics 
are not just now conducive to the produc- 
tion of great statesmen. If France, 
however, who has ever claimed the lead- 
ership of the Latin races, should guide ~ 
this confederation, then something might 
come of it, but as things look now no 
such outcome is probable. The United 
States, it should be added, would un- 
doubtedly bring about some sort of a 
confederation should she misapply the 
Monroe Doctrine, or get into trouble 
with Central America over the Isthmian 


Canal. 
a 


One of the pleasant cel- 
ebrations of the Fourth 
last week was that in 
France, when Ferdinand W. Peck, Presi- 
dent of the Lafayette Memorial Commis- 
sion, presented to the French nation a 
statue in honor of Lafayette, the gift of 
American school children. There were 
present President Loubet, Ambassador 
General Horace Porter and a large as- 
sembly of French and American citizens. 
American flags and trophies in French 
and American colors were displayed on 
numerous buildings, and the Stars and 
Stripes. floated from the pinnacle of the 
Eiffel Tower. General Porter welcomed 
the guests on behalf of the school chil- 
dren of the United States, and expressed 
the cordial sympathy evidenced by this 
gift for the French Republic. Then fol- 
lowed the presentation speech by Com- 
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missioner Peck, after which the monu- 
ment was unveiled by two boys repre- 
senting the school children of the two 
countries, Gustave Hennocque, great 
grandson of the Marquis de Lafayette, 
and Paul Thompson, son of the projector 
of the monument. The statue is of he- 
roic size, and represents Lafayette offer- 
.ing his sword to the American cause. 
The assembly arose and cheered while 
-Sousa’s Band played a new and special- 
ly composed march. It had been ex- 
pected that the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, M. Delcasse, would make the 
speech of acceptance, but President Lou- 


bet took his place in a brief and cordial. 


address. Then followed short addresses 
by Richard Thompson, the projector of 
the monument, and Mrs. Daniel Man- 
ning, representing the Daughters of the 
Revolution; a poem by Frank Putnam, 
and then the principal address by Arch- 
bishop Ireland, preceded by a letter from 
President McKinley expressing his grat- 
ification at his selection for the oration. 
The different addresses emphasized not 
only the great service rendered by La- 
fayette himself, but the important share 
taken by the French troops representing 
the people of France and their interest in 
American liberty, which was cordially 
reciprocated by the people of America in 
the affairs of France. 


a 


Recent sta- 
tistics reveal 
a rather sut- 
prising status in reference to the devel- 
opment of higher education among the 
women of the Continent. It was Switz- 
erland that first opened the doors of its 
universities to women, and the official re- 
ports just published by the authorities 
show that at the five universities of Basel, 
Bern, Geneva, Lausanne and Zurich 
women are admitted on the same condi- 
tions that apply to men, while at the only 
other institution of the kind, the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, they are admitted as 
“hospitants,” or non - matriculated 
students, and that of the total attend- 
ance of 4,611 on the rolls of these six, of 
whom 3,723 are matriculated, there 
are 1,026 women, or more than one- 
fourth of the regular contingent. Of 
these 624 are matriculated and candi- 
dates for graduation and degrees, while 
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402 are “hearers” only. Again of the 
former class only 77 are from Switzer- 
land, while 547 are from abroad. Of the 
Swiss women more than one-half, or 45, 
are in the philosophical faculty, 26 in the 
medical, 5 study natural sciences, and 1 
law. On the other hand, of the foreign- 
ers, 371, or about 68 per cent., are in- 
scribed in the medical faculty, 114 in the 
philosophical, 54in the department of nat- 
ural sciences, and only 8 in the law. Of 
the foreigners again fully two-thirds, or 
422, hail from Russia, and of these again 
three-fourths, or 326, are engaged in the 
study of medicine, while 51 study phi- 
losophy, 40 natural sciences, and 5 law. 
Rather singularly in this army of regu- 
lar women students there is not a single 
representative of France, while Germany 
has fifty enrolled. Among the irregular 
students or hospitants, the Swiss have 
the largest representation—namely, 96, 
while the Germans and the Russians each 
have 36, and the: French 7. Taking 
both classes together, the distribution is 
as follows: 458 Russians, 175 Swiss, 86 
Germans, 24 English, 22 Bulgarians, 20 
Americans, 19 Austro-Hungarians, 7 
French, 7 Roumanians, 6 Danes, 5 Ser- 
vians, 4 Hollanders, 4 Italians, 3 Swedes, 
I Norwegian, 1 Spaniard. In this con- 
nection it is interesting that since Strass- 
burg has recently decided to admit 
women, Jena is the only university in 
all Germany that closes its doors to the 
sex, but rather singularly the Jena phil- 
osophical faculty has now decided that 
women are to be admitted to the exam- 
inations for the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy under the same conditions that 
are in vogue in the case of male appli- 


cants. 
a 


The hesitancy of France to 
take aggressive action in re- 
gard to China is perhaps 
explained, at least in part, by the situa- 
tion in Morocco and her unwillingness 
to entangle herself in the East when posi- 
tive action may be essential in the West. 
The Sultan of Tangier has addressed to 
the European Powers a communication 
protesting strongly against the French 
encroachment at Tuat and Igli. The 
matter thus comes up and may involve 
international complications. The only 
treaty between France and Morocco 
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dates back to 1845. The northern sec- 
tions are carefully marked, but with re- 
gard to the Sahara no territorial limits 
are laid down, as the land was only fitted 
for pasture, and, except in spots, was en- 
tirely destitute of water. The right of 
the wandering inhabitants to move from 
one jurisdiction to another was recog- 
nized, the only condition being that 
neither Government should interfere 
with the other in control of its own peo- 
ple, even where the tribes were mixed. 
In order that this clause may be carried 
out there follows then a list of the tribes 
depending upon the two Governments 


and also a list of the desert villages. 


With regard to the country south of these 
the treaty states that in view of the lack 
of water and the general uninhabitable 
character of the country “the delimita- 
tion of it would be superfluous.” In this 
vague phrase there rests an almost un- 
limited possibility for controversy. The 
recent French maps show no frontier be- 
low two points—Ain-Sefra, belonging to 
Algiers, and Figuig, belonging to Mo- 
rocco. It is, therefore, natural that Mo- 
rocco should view with some suspicion 
the development of French influence in 
this undefined section to the south. Of 
late French activity in the Sahara region 
has been very noticeable, especially in the 
extension of a railway, even south of 
Ain-Sefra, and its prolongation to the 
oasis of Tuat and Tidikelt has been in- 
dorsed. Igli being on this latter line, it 
would seem probable that the French in- 
tend its occupation to be permanent, and 
it is with regard to this place especially 
that the protest of the Moorish Sultan is 
important. He claims that France has 
repeatedly recognized that this whole 
section forms an integral part of Mo- 
rocco, both in its official correspondence, 
and in the fact that all the judges, govern- 
ors, sheikhs, etc., have been and still are 
regularly appointed by the Sultan him- 
self. He proposes firmly to maintain his 
rights under that treaty, and if the 
French Government decline to submit 
the matters in dispute to arbitration to 
appeal to the good offices of the other 
European Powers. Whether the ques- 
tion will assume any importance in local 
French politics or not is not evident. The 
Nationalists are pressing on, and suc- 
ceeded in arousing so great a disturb- 
ance in the Chamber of Deputies last 
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week as to threaten again the very ex- 
istence of the Ministry, and there are 
continued reports of the approaching 
resignation of M. Delcasse, if not of the 
entire body. 


wt 
Apes Australian federation has 
¥ ; advanced another stage, the 
Federation 


bill, with the later amend- 
ments proposed by Mr. Chamberlain 
after conference with the delegates, hav- 
ing passed its third reading. In connec- 
tion with this Mr. Chamberlain was able 
to give notice that four out of the five 
federating States cordially accepted the | 
amendment; the Government of Victoria 
‘entirely approved ” it; the Government 
of Tasmania is “‘ quite satisfied ” with it; 
The Government of South Australia “ do 
not think that any difficulty will be 
caused” by it; and the Government of 
Queensland consider it a great improve- 
ment on the previous amendment and di- 
rect their delegate not to object to it. The 
Parliament of New South Wales had not 
yet expressed its indorsement, but there 
seemed every possibility that this also 
would not fail. West Australia and 
New Zealand hold somewhat aloof, 
doubtful as to the effect of limiting the 
right of appeal and resting its decision 
with the Supreme Court of the new fed- 
eration. Just what the exact nature of 
the later amendments is it seems diffi- 
cult to learn, and many of the English 
comments are by no means clear. So far 
as appears, they seem to prevent any ap- 
peal by one party to a dispute, to the 
highest court in England, even in mat- 
ters of intercolonial interest, unless the 
other party assents, and in general the 
Australian Commonwealth Court seems 
to have things pretty much its own way. 
Perhaps in view of this Mr. Bryce and 
others fear that there is a possibility of 
clashing between the Australian judi- 
clary and the Privy Council as to the right 
to present or to accept an appeal. Mr. 
Chamberlain and others maintain that all 
that is worth saving of the present right 
of appeal is secured; that the common- 
wealth of Australia is substantially in 
the position of the Dominion of Canada, 


_and that in any case it is perfectly legit- 


imate to trust to the patriotism of the 


‘Australians themselves and the broad 


mindedness of the members of the Privy 


ee 
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Council to avoid any serious clashing. 
On every hand the principle is set forth 
very earnestly that England desires the 
greatest possible independence for in- 
ternal control on the part of the colonies 
and a cordial voice in all external mat- 
ters, the imperial Government itself re- 
taining only so much of control as is nec- 
essary to preserve unity in foreign rela- 


tions. 
a4 


Another week leaves the 
Christian world in absolute 
uncertainty as to the situa- 
tion in China. At one time all hope of 
saving the foreign colony in Peking dis- 
appeared. Reports so circumstantial as 
to have every appearance of truth stated 
’ that all but two of the legations had been 
burned, and that the ministers, marines 
and missionaries were gathered in the 
British Legation, but were short of 
ammunition and food, and could scarce- 
ly hold out more than a couple of days 
at the most. It was also stated that 
Prince Tuan, father of the heir apparent, 
was in absolute control, had forced both 
the Emperor and the Empress-Dowager 
to take poison, that the Emperor was dead 
and the Empress-Dowager, tho alive, 
was insane from the effects of the drug. 
Terrible pictures are drawn of the riots 
in the streets, where the Boxers were in 
supreme control, and were overpowering 
not merely foreigners but the natives 
whom they suspected of opposition to 
their schemes. It was stated that every 
European caught in the streets was sub- 
jected to outrageous cruelty, and some 
who were capttired were killed in the 
most brutal manner. At the same time 
it was announced that Prince Tuan had 
sent a decree to all the Viceroys calling 
upon them to exterminate the foreigners 
and rally to his support. Later in the 
week came somewhat of relief in the 
form of a message by courier from Pe- 
king to the effect that on July 2d the Le- 
gations were standing and their occu- 
pants fully provided with ammunition 
and food. Another report carried the 
same condition down to July 4th. Then, 
however, followed a reaction. It was 
stated that the first report, which was 
given out by the director of railways, 
was misdated; that July 2d represented 
the time of the- arrival of the messenger 
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at Chinan-fu rather than of his leaving 
Peking. The result is that the whole sit- 
uation is as uncertain as ever. ‘Tien- 
Tsin continues to be a source of great 
anxiety. The Chinese troops, largely 
regulars, are surrounding the city and 
bombarding it, and Admiral Seymour 
had ordered the woman and children to 
be conveyed to Taku at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Elsewhere in China the 
situation continues to be uncertain, al- 
tho there appears to be a counter move- 
ment against Prince Tuan, and there is 
a report that Prince Ching has organized 
a revolution against him even in Peking.. 
All but one of the Viceroys of the coast 
and central provinces refused to publish 
Tuan’s proclamation, and instead an- 
nounced that they would protect the for- 
eigners. The Viceroy of Che-Kiang 
alone published the edict. Li Hung 
Chang at Canton is gathering large 
forces of troops, and announces that he 
will surely hold his province in peace. 
The Governor of Shantung is apparently 
wavering as to which side he will sup- 
port. 


a 
Diplomatic : Ae ee ae to 
tietays nderstand the situation as 


nvtow thewerelief : orn) the be 
leaguered company at Peking. All sorts 
of rumors are afloat. Japan declares 
herself ready to put in an army which 
will force its way to the capital in a short 
time, but must have guarantee of sup- 
port by the Powers. Russia is entirely 
willing to give such a permit, but France 
is not. A Russian and Japanese army 
combined is said to be marching on Pe- 
king from somewhere in the North, and 
will soon rescue the Ministers, but there 
is no definite statement. Any advance 
from the South is made very difficult by 
the wet season and the hordes of Chinese 
who, while not strong enough to with- 
stand an advancing army, would close in 
behind them and make it impossible to 
keep communications open. The Ad- 
mirals at Taku affirm that an army of at 
least 50,000 men is absolutely necessary, 
while some claim that there should be 
100,000. As yet there appears to be no 
immediate probability of securing that 
number or anything like it, unless the 
Powers are willing to set aside their 
jealousy of Japan and permit her to oc- 
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cupy the field. Great Britain is gather- 
ing what troops are available from India, 
but those cannot be in large force. Ger- 
many is sending a contingent; the United 
States has arrangements for about 
10,000, but it will be some time before 
they can be gathered there. As to Rus- 
sia’s force, there are no clear state- 
ments of any kind. It was affirmed that 
she had 20,000 troops at Shan-hai-kwan, 
but they have not appeared, and the en- 
tire allied force at Tien-'sin seems to be 
not greater than about 10,000 men, and 
they are finding their hands full with the 
protection of that city. The German 
Emperor is the only ruler who has made 
any public statement of particular inter- 
est in the situation. At the departure of 
a detachment of marines he spoke very 
strongly, and affirmed that Germany 
would not rest quiet until the murder of 
its Minister had been avenged. It is also 
reported that he has offered a reward of 
1,000'taels for every foreigner who may 
be rescued from Peking. The arrival of 
letters from Minister Conger and others 
at Peking, just preceding the last out- 
break, show that the situation was very 
serious, that the movement was very 
widespread and that only the most strin- 
gent measures would be successful in 
averting terrible disaster. Meanwhile it 
becomes evident that all over the country 
the opposition to every form of foreign 
influence is increasing, and there is no 
reliance placed even upon the announce- 
ments of friendly viceroys. Hhe Govern- 
or of Shanghai is reported to have 
stated that foreign warships will not be 
allowed to anchor there for fear of arous- 
ing the populace, and Chinese officials on 
every hand are affirming that the bom- 
bardment of the forts at Taku was the 
deciding factor in the hostility to all for- 
eigners. Under these circumstances it 
appears to be the fact that the Govern- 
ments of Europe are at a loss to know 
just what course to take, and the delays it 
is said are partly due to the uncertainty 
of the situation. 
& 


het geanipsionanain 
South. Africa is pro- 
gressing slowly. In 
the Orange River Colony there is a com- 
bined movement against De Wet’s forces, 
but it is impossible to avoid gaps through 
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which it appears probable that more or 
less of the troops will escape, and there 
are many opportunities for interference 
with convoys and the breaking of com-_ 
munication, resulting in very great diffi- 
culty for the forces. Apparently the 
greatest contest is going to be in the 
mountains near Harrismith, and in that 
rough country it will probably be some 
time before any effective action can be 
taken. President Steyn is withdrawing 
and will almost certainly be hunted down 
in the mountain passes, but that will take 
some time. Meantime Commandant 
Botha, in the Transvaal, is being left 
alone, the chief energies of both General 
Roberts and General Buller being di- 
rected to completing the campaign in the 
south... With double lines of railway, 
however, in communication with Pre- 
toria, transport difficulties are largely ob- 
viated, except in the remoter mountain 
districts. Public attention in England 
has been somewhat diverted from the 
military movement to a discussion of the 
general management of army supplies. 
There have been serious criticisms, es- 
pecially of the medical department, and 
the fact that a large number of the Ca- 
nadian troops have been laid aside with 
fever and dysentery seems to give color 
to the statement of bad management. 
Both in the House of Commons and in 
the public press it has been asserted that 
Lord Lansdowne’s management has been 
guided so thoroughly by personal favor 
or political influence that the best men 
have not been employed, with the result 
of serious scandals. In addition there is 
conflict between the friends of Lord Rob- 
erts and General Buller and they are 
stirring considerable antagonism. A 
commission has been appointed by Mr. 
Balfour to look into the situation, but, 
unfortunately, its three members be- 
long to the Government party and are 
professional men. It is stated that if 
some business men had been placed on it 
there would have been greater general 
satisfaction. From President Kruger 
nothing appears to have been heard for 
some time. He is remaining quiet, ap- 
parently watching the result. The Boer 
envoys have reached Paris, and met with 
quite an enthusiastic reception. They 
claim to be entirely satisfied with what 
they have secured in this country and 
elsewhere, 
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HERE is no question which more 
intimately concerns the civilized 
world to-day than this: “Is a re- 

formed and progressive government pos- 
sible in China?’’ On the answer to this 
must depend the preservation of the in- 
tegrity of the Chinese Empire, which is 
the only means of escape from a strug- 
gle whose issue might work a direful 
change in the whole future of human his- 
tory. The first requisite of a radical re- 
form in the central government of China 
is the possession of men competent to 
carry it out and the existence of a popu- 
lar sentiment strong enough to sustain 
them. That there are such men and such 
a party in China to-day does not admit of 
a doubt, else had the present Emperor 
ceased to rule last January, and probably 
ceased to live shortly thereafter. 
Promptly on the edict deposing the 
Emperor, from all over the Empire, pro- 
tests poured in on the Empress-Dowager 
until even that headstrong personage 
was compelled to desist from the crown- 
ing act of a long career of perfidy and 
usurpation. It is true that some of the 
remonstrants had to fly for their lives, 
and that others became marked men. But 
the public opinion of the Empire never- 
theless compelled respect from the blood- 
thirsty tyranny which rules in Peking. In 
fact, as was said at the time, the blunder 
of the Empress-Dowager served to create 
public opinion in China—a lever which 
had hitherto been found lacking. It 
would, perhaps, be more correct to say 
that the failure of the last piece of usur- 
pation by the Empress-Dowager was due 
to the focusing, for the first time, of the 
public opinion of the provinces on Pe- 
king. 


Notoriously averse as they are to the. 


discussion of politics, in our sense of the 
word, there are to-day two parties in 
China where formerly there were none 
—the Conservative party and the Liberal 
or Reform party. The latter has, in spite 
of recent edicts of suppression, newspa- 


pers and periodicals devoted to the pro-. 


mulgation of its views; the former dis- 
claims the use of all such new fangled 
weapons. There is no more striking evi- 
dence of the vitality of progressive opin- 
ion in China than the growth of the 
newspaper and periodical press between 
1895 and 1898. This native press has 
been compared to a telegraphic system 
conveying an electric current of new 
ideas throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. In 1895 there were in ad- 
dition to the Peking Gazette—the oldest 
newspaper in the world—only eleven na- 
tive newspapers, all of which were pub- 
lished in Hong Kong or the Treaty ports. 
Excluding Hong Kong, where five of 
these were published, there were in China 
proper just half a dozen. Three of these 
were issued in Shanghai, and one each 
in Canton, Fuchau and Tien-Tsin. By 
1898 there were in Shanghai alone fif- 
teen Chinese newspapers regularly pub- 
lished; twelve daily, one semi-weekly, 
two weekly and one every ten days. In 
addition to these there were at least 
twenty native newspapers published in 
other parts of China. There were thus 
some thirty-five native newspapers, al- 
most all dailies, circulated regularly and 
extensively throughout the eighteen 
provinces. As to magazines and other 
periodicals, there were in 1895. only 
eight, all of which were published in con- 
nection with missionary work, five being 
brought out in Shanghai and one each 
in Peking, Nanking and Fuchau. By 
1898 there were no less than thirty-five 
publications of this class, of which over 
twenty-five were issued in Shanghai. The 
majority of these were published by the 
Chinese themselves, and almost all had 
as their object the enlightenment and re- 
form of China. Some were devoted to 
special branches of study, such as medi- 
cine, agriculture, mathematics, general 
science and education, while others, about 
ten in number, were magazines, either 
published by missionary societies, or in 
the interest of the Christian Church in 
China. There were thus, when the re- 
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form movement was at its hight, not less 
than seventy native newspapers and mag- 
azines published in China, and their num- 
ber was steadily on the increase. The 
newspaper and periodical press was, in 
short, becoming a force in 1898, and but 
for the reaction which set in after the vir- 
tual deposition of the Emperor in the fall 
of that year, would have by this time 
greatly advanced the cause of reform. 

What are, more specifically, the ideas 
which the reform party then tried and is 
still trying to graft on the ancient civiliza- 
tion of China? The summary which 
Kang Yu-wei, the apostle of reform, 
gave of them when he was fleeing from 
the wrath of the Empress-Dowager, in 
October, 1898, is perhaps the most suc- 
cinct that could be presented. It should 
be premised that Kang does not speak 
any Western language, and that he has 
imbibed his ideas of the conditions of 
modern progress mainly from sources 
accessible to all his countrymen who are 
able to read their own literary vehicle of 
expression. It was early in January, 
1898, that Kang had his first conference 
with the Tsungli Yamen, at the request 
of the Emperor. The first thing he sug- 
gested to this board of fossils was that 
China should have a properly constituted 
judicial system—that a foreigner should 
be engaged to work conjointly with him- 
self and some others to revise the laws 
and the administrative departments. This 
he held to be the most important change, 
the basis on which all other changes and 
reforms must rest. The construction of 
railways, the creation of a navy, the re- 
vision of the educational system, every 
other reform would follow, but he held 
that unless they could change the laws 
and the methods of civil administration 
all other changes would be next to use- 
less. 

Then followed Kang’s memorial to the 
Emperor, the tenor of which was some- 
what as follows: He advised the Em- 
peror to follow in the footsteps of Japan 
or in the footsteps of Peter the Great: 
He further advised him to select young, 
intelligent men, well imbued with West- 
ern ideas, to assist in the regeneration, of 


' the Empire, irrespective of their position, 


whether they were lowly born or of high 
degree. As a sine qua non the old offi- 
cilals were to be dispensed with, and 
twelve new administrative departments 
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were to be organized, modeled on West- 
ern lines, and having foreigners engaged 
to advise and assist as to their conduct. 
Throughout the provinces, in every two 
prefectures, Kang suggested the estab- 
lishment of a sort of legislative council, 
whose chief duty it was to be to give ef- 
fect to the instructions of the twelve de- 
partments, to police the country, to intro- 
duce sanitary reforms, to construct roads, 
to induce the people to cultivate land ac- 
cording to modern methods, and to 
spread commerce. Kang pointed out the 
enormous loss of revenue to the Imperial 
Treasury under the existing system. 
Taking the magistracy of Nanhai, his 
native district, he informed the Emperor 
that the total revenue derived from that 
district was $240,000 per year, but the 
actual amount going into the Imperial 
Treasury was only a little over $20,000. 
He recommended a complete change of 
the system under which this was possible, 
and, comparing China with India, he told 
the Emperor that from ordinary taxes the 
sum of four hundred million taels could 
be raised annually, and that if the likin 
were abolished and the tariff properly ad- 
justed, bank notes issued, a stamp duty 
established, and other financial reforms 
adopted, at least another three hundred 
million taels could be raised, making in 
all seven hundred million taels. It was 
Kang’s argument that with such a sum 
in hand it would be an easy thing to pro- 
vide a navy to protect the coast, to estab- 
lish naval colleges for the training of of- 
ficers, to construct State railways, and to 
carry out other necessary reforms. 

As a sequel to this, and much more to 
the same effect conveyed by Kang to the 
Emperor in speech and writing, there be- 
gan in June the issue of a series of edicts 
involving nothing less than a complete 
revolution in the policy and administra- 
tion of the Empire. The first of these re- 
forming decrees called for the establish- 
ment of the University of Peking; close- 
ly following on that was an order to the 
Tsungli Yamen to report on the neces- 
sity of encouraging art, science and mod- 
ern agriculture. Then came the aboli- 
tion of the conventional literary essays, 
as the chief part of the examination for 
positions in the public service, and the 
substitution for them of some knowledge 
of modern science, political economy and 
mathematics. The next important or- 


der was one addressed to the ministers 
and princes to report on the proposal to 
adopt Western arms and drill for the 
Tartar troops. July opened with an 
edict for the establishment of agricultural 
schools in the provinces to teach the 
farmers improved methods of agricul- 
ture; after which came an order for the 
introduction of patent and copyright 
laws ; the institution of special rewards to 
inventors and authors; a peremptory di- 
rection to officials to do all in their power 
to encourage trade and assist merchants, 
and to provide for the establishment of 
school boards in every city of the Em- 
pire. In the beginning of August was is- 
sued the order for the establishment of 
an Imperial Bureau of Mines and Rail- 
ways, whose necessity had been urged by 
every foreign student of the wants of 
China. Later, there was sent out an ex- 
hortation to journalists to write freely on 
political subjects for the enlightenment 
of the authorities, and still later an order 
to ministers and provincial authorities to 
assist the Emperor in his work of reform. 
During the month of August a decree 
was also promulgated directing two dis- 
tinguished commanders to consult about 
the establishment of naval academies and 
training ships, and another ordering 
schools to be maintained in connection 
with Chinese legislations abroad for the 
benefit of the sons of Chinamen settled in 
foreign countries. By September the re- 
forming zeal of the Emperor began to as- 
sume forms which were extremely trou- 
blesome to the ruling caste in Peking. 
On the first of September six minor and 
useless Government boards were abol- 
ished ; on the r4th the two Presidents and 
four Vice-Presidents of the Board of 
Rites were dismissed for disobeying the 
Emperor’s order that memorials should 
be sent to him. unopened, whatever their 
source. The dismissal of Li Hung 
Chang took place on September 7th; and 
on the 8th the Governorships of three 
provinces were abolished as being a use- 
less expense to the country. On the 12th 
the Tsungli Yamen and the Board of 
War were ordered to report on the sug- 
gestion that the Imperial Courier Posts 
should be abolished in favor of the Im- 
perial Customs Post; and the establish- 
ment of newspapers was encouraged. On 
the 13th the right was accorded to all 
the people to memorialize the throne by 
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sealed petitions; and on the same date 
members of the governing class who had 
no taste for civil or military office were 
allowed to take up trades or professions. 
On the 15th the application of the West- 
ern system of budgets to the finances of 
the Empire was approved. Within a 
week after the issue of the last of these 
edicts the Empress-Regent had resumed 
power, and the Emperor had been made 
virtually a prisoner. 

Warned by the Emperor himself, Kang 
fled for his life, but six of his friends, 
among them his younger brother, were 
arrested and promptly decapitated with- 
out trial. The Peking organ of the party, 
The Reformer, was confiscated, and all 
who were known or suspected to be in 
sympathy with its views were proscribed, 
banished or degreded. The foreign le- 
gations looked calmly on while all this 
was being done—neither the British nor 
the American Minister being in Peking 


when the Empress-Dowager delivered 


the stroke which relegated the Emperor 
to his island prison. ‘The reign of terror 
was allowed to run its course, and the 
wind was sown of which foreigners have 
just been reaping the harvest in the 
whirlwind. But the cause of reform is 
not dead by any means. It is more mani- 
festly true than it was in 1898 that the 
oldest existing civilization is in its death- 
throes, and that its progressive sons see 
that it is a question of now or never with 
China. After centuries and millenniums 
of stagnation, it has been made plain that 
standing still means decay and that re- 
action spells ruin. The common people 
may not be better educated than before, 
but the leaders are. They are men who 
have traveled and read, and they know 
that the old fiction representing ‘ Outer 
Barbarians’ as existing on the suffer- 
ance of the Chinese is,as false as their 
gods are false, and that their own boasted 
civilization is comparative barbarism. 
Nor is it to be forgotten, as one who 
knows China well wrote before the pres- 
ent disorders came to a head, that there 
are two Chinas; the China of the Manchu 
Mandarinate, and the China of the Chi- 
nese people, and these are entirely differ- 
ent worlds. The latter, which is the real 
China, is entirely willing to purchase for- 
eign goods and to adopt foreign meth- 
ods whenever their superiority is per- 
ceived to native products or plans. The 
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real China is not averse to reform, since 
the Emperor’s attempts in this direction 
met with a heartier reception among the 
people at large than the most sanguine 
foreign observer ever thought possible. 
A fact which is often lost sight of is that, 
with all his respect for. antiquity, the 
Chinaman possesses a more than aver- 
age amount of common sense. Any new 
departure which promises to improve his 
own circumstances or to provide fresh 
openings for a rapidly multiplying fam- 
ily he will warmly espouse. He would 
like to see his country flourishing and re- 
spected, and as he knows that for a long 
series of years it has gone from bad to 
worse, he is very much disposed to think 
that any change is bound to be for the 
better. 

As for the possibility of co-operation in 
the work of reform between the Chinese 
and their foreign teachers, it must be re- 
membered that so far at least as Great 
Britain and the United States are con- 
cerned, the interests of both are iden- 
tified with the peace, prosperity and gen- 
eral advancement of the country, and that 
an enlightened minority of the Chinese 
people are perfectly aware of this fact. 
It is obvious that without the skill and 
capital of the foreigner China can make 
little headway, and that without free ac- 
cess to the resources of the country there 
can be no tempting opening for skill or 
capital. If it be argued that the restrict- 
ive legislation which the Chinese en- 
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counter in foreign cotintries is not cal- 
culated to predispose them to give for- 
eigners a hospitable welcome in their 
own country, it may be replied that it is 
only the Chinese laborer and artisan who 
emigrates, and that he does this in such 
numbers as to demoralize the labor mar- 
ket of the place of his destination. But 
the foreign laborer can never compete in 
China with the natives, and hence the for- 
elgners who come must be few in num- 
ber and of a class whose influence will 
tend to elevate rather than to depress the 
standard of the community of which they 
form a part. It has been persistently held 
as a Mandarin idea that the internal af- 
fairs of China are no concern of the for- 
elgners, and in this view the legations 
have too readily concurred. But every 
foreign community in China knows that 
its members have a vital interest in the 
progress of internal reform because the 
idea emanated from themselves, and be- 
cause it stands for the kind of develop- | 
ment which China most urgently needs 
and without which it must fall to pieces. 
The apostles of progress are the friends 
of the foreigner, and the Conservatives 
are their enemies. One great opportunity 
was lost by those who are interested in 
preserving the integrity of the Chinese 
Empire and in starting it on a new ca- 
reer of reform; it remains to be seen 
whether the other which now presents it- 
self will be similarly frittered away. 


New York Ciry. 


in China.« 


By the Hon. John Barrett, 


LaTeE* MINISTER TO SIAM, 


MERICA has everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by the break-up of 
China. Morally and materially 

we must stand for the integrity of the 
Empire. Cathay affords the United 
States the greatest undeveloped field of 
moral effort and material development 
beyond our own immediate shores. As 
long as China shall remain intact, our 
missionaries and our merchants will have 
equal rights with the representatives of 
other nations throughout her entire area 





* From an interview for THe INDEPENDENT, revised by 
Mr Barrett.—Epiror 


from Peking to Canton and from the 
China Sea to the foothills of the Him- 
alayas. If China is parceled out among 
the powers of Europe Americans will 
everywhere be confronted with different 
civil laws and different customs duties. 
With. China undivided four hundred 
millions of people await our best en- 
deavors at educational advancement, and 
four millions of square miles our might- 
lest undertakings at legitimate exploita- 
tion, that will bring about a new era of 
civilization and industrial progress which 
will not only benefit us but all the world. 


The One Who 


With China partitioned we shall every- 
where be limited and handicapped by the 
predominating local influence of what- 
ever European nation exercises sover- 
eignty. 

In short, if America insists upon main- 
taining the integrity of China we will be 
in the impregnable position to direct 
these uncounted millions of Asiatics and 
improve these vast resources for our 
and their advantage and welfare. But 
if the break-up comes the nations of Eu- 
rope will be in an unassailable position to 
control the peoples, politics and com- 
merce of the Orient to Europe’s advan- 
tage and betterment, and to our immeas- 
urable detriment. We must not forget 
this. 

If, moreover, America leads the way in 
the present crisis, and, in the end, says 
China must not be divided, we shall have 
the undying gratitude of the Chinese 
statesmen and people. This will help us 
in our future efforts to build up trade 
and spread Christianity. We are a 
Christian as well as a commercial power, 
and hence have moral as well as mate- 
rial obligations wherever American in- 
fluence reaches. Then, as we are un- 
doubtedly in the Philippines to remain, 
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and stand forever as the leading power 
of the Pacific, we cannot permit the lim- 
itless Chinese field, which is a fitting 
complement to our new possessions in the 
Pacific, to be lost to us forever, as will be 
the case if we hesitate in the present 
crisis. 

We want no part of Chinese territory. 
We are simply landing men to protect 
the lives, property and rights of Ameri- 
cans now endangered. We must use our 
forces and our influence to restore order 
and reorganize the Government. We can 
ask a legitimate indemnity, but then we 
must halt, and, by example and moral 
suasion, strive to preserve and renew the 
fabric of Asia’s oldest and largest exist- 
ing independent nation. 


Already in trade our interests rank 
next to those of Great Britain and Ja- 
pan,and they have increased more rapidly 
in the last ten years than those of any 
other nation. In lives and property we 
have more at stake than any other in- 
dividual Power except the two named. 
If China maintains her independence 
through our support, the United States 
in another decade will have greater mate- 
rial and moral influence than all other na- 
tions combined. 

New York City, 


The One Who Stays at Home. 


By Joseph S. Dunn. 


HE family grows: and some must go, 
Far from the sheltering roof, 
: Where high suns burn, or cold winds 
blow, 

To hold the foe aloof. 
But while the many forward run, 

And great ships go and come, 
Yet let us sometimes think of one— 

The one who stays at home. 


Stout hearts have they who cross the seas 
And distant perils face, 

Who wish to ’scape from deadening ease, 
Or scale to higher place. 

But valiant, too, is he whose heart, 
Like theirs, would breast the foam, 

Yet at the old hearth keeps his part— 
The one who stays at home. 


New countries have great fields to reap, 
Need young and vigorous brain: 

But Motherland some sons must keep, 
To sow and bind her grain. 

The old folk, too, need some one there— 
They can no farther roam— 

Of all the flock there’s one to spare— 
The one who stays at home. 


LapysmiITH, Feb., 1900. 


The Important and the Trivial in Art 


By Count Leo Tolstoy. 


[This article, which is now published for the first time, and from an authorized translation at Count Tolstoy’s 
request, will be concluded in our next week’s issue. THe INDEPENDENT does not reserve the rights to this article, and 
any publication is free to copy it —EpiTor]. 

[TRANSLATOR’s Nore.—This remarkable essay on art by one of the greatest artists of humanity contains a most 
important and exceedingly characteristic critical examination of the true significance of art and a searching analysis 
of the chief fallacies current upon the subject. It was written some years previous to the appearance of Tolstoy’s 
fundamental and exhuustive book: ‘‘ What is Art?’’ now circulating in various editions; but was withheld by the 
author from publication until the larger work was terminated in order that he might more fully and explicitly express 
his views on so important a question, The earlier essay, now offered to the public for the first time, has, however, 
Special merits of its own, containing thoughts which have not been restated as a concise and terse exposition of a new 
relation to art which, while being necessarily distasteful to all those who regard art merely as a source of pleasure or 
profit, cannot fail to interest deeply all true appreciators of art. To those, moreover, who are prepared to follow the 
author in applying to this branch of* activity the same elevated humanitarian mission which present day social and 
moral enlightenment demands of all phases of human effort, this paper will undoubtedly appeal as most instructive 


and encouraging, | 


‘ 

HERE are to-day many trifling 
and even harmful employments 
in life enjoying a respect from 

mankind not proper to them, and tol- 
erated only because they are regarded 
as artistic—are being held as an essen- 
tial element of life. Sketching flowers, 
horses and landscapes, however imper- 
fectly; learning “ pieces”’ of music, as 
practiced in most of our so-called edu- 
cated families; and writing feeble stories 
and bad verses to appear in newspapers 
and magazines, clearly do not constitute 
artistic employments. And the painting 
of sensuous, indecorous, licentious pic- 
tures, and the comppsition of like songs 
and stories, even tho they possess artistic 
merits, is not good, not worthy of respect. 

Therefore I think it would be useful to 
discriminate in all that is produced 
among us and called art, firstly, by dis- 
tinguishing that which is really art from 
that which has no right to the name; and, 
secondly, by distinguishing, in that which 
really is art, between the good and nec- 
essary and the bad and trifling. The 
question as to how and where to draw 
the line between art and not-art, and be- 
tween the good and necessary and the 
idle and bad in art, is one of vast prac- 
tical importance. } 

A great many of our wrong-doings 
and mistakes in life proceed from our 
calling art that which is not art. We at- 
tach an improper respect to that which 
not only does not deserve it, but which is 
worthy of condemnation and contempt. 
For instance, leaving out of the question 
for the moment the vast labor of human 
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beings spent in the preparation of the 
materials for art-work, such as studios, 
paints, canvas, marble, musical instru- 
ments, theaters with their decorations 
and machinery ; leaving all this out, I say, 
one sees everywhere around one that in 
the name of art multitudes of human 
souls are being dwarfed and distorted 


by the unbalanced labor demanded in, 


their training. Hundreds of thousands 
if not millions of children are compelled 
to one-sided and painful tasks of prac- 
ticing drawing and music. To say noth- 
ing of the tribute paid to these so-called 
arts by children among the educated 
classes, in the tortures of lessons, the chil- 
dren devoted professionally to music and 
the ballet are being permanently dis- 
figured by their training. If it be possi- 
ble to make children of seven or eight 
play on instruments for hours together, 
and afterward, during ten or fifteen 
years, for seven or eight hours daily; if 
it be possible to place girls in schools for 
the ballets, and then make them exe- 
cute entr’actes in their first early wom- 
anhood; if it be possible to do such 
things in the name of art, then it is abso- 
lutely necessary to define what true art 
is; that the cloak of its name may not be 
used to cover the production of a perni- 
cious counterfeit. Only when this is done 
may we proceed to show that art is nec- 
essary to humanity. 

Where, then, is the line which divides 
art, important, necessary, precious to hu- 
manity, from useless occupations, me- 
chanical labors, and even immorality? In 


1 In Russia these schools of ballet dancing are govern- 


ment institutions, as are the ballet theaters to which they 
are preparatory. 
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what is the essence and meaning of true 
art? 
Le 


One theory, called by its opponents the 
theory of “tendency,” declares that the 
essential of true art lies in the interest to 
mankind of the subject treated; that for 
art to be genuine its subject should be 
important, necessary, good, moral, in- 
structive. 

From this theory it results that an ar- 
tist—that is, a person having a certain 
degree of skill—may, by taking the most 
prominent theme interesting society at 
the time, and clothing that in artistic 
form, produce a work of true art. Ac- 
cording to this, all themes, religious, 
moral, social, political, provided they are 
clothed in artistic form, are works of art. 

Another theory, which calls itself 
mempeicrs or att for art's saké;”* says 
that the essential of true art is beauty of 
form; that for art to be true it must rep- 
resent that which is beautiful. 

From this theory, it results that the art- 
ist, to produce art, must possess tech- 
nic, and must choose a subject which 
will produce the most pleasing sensation. 
Therefore a pretty landscape, flowers, 
fruit, the nude, ballets, will be works of 
art. 

_A third theory, called “ realistic,” says 
that the essential of true art is the truth- 
ful, precise representation of actual fact; 
that in order to have genuine art it is 
necessary that life should be represented 
as it is. 

According to this, it results that a work 
of art will be the sum total of all that the 
artist sees and hears, all that he has been 
able to seize in his apparatus of depic- 
tion; and this quite independently of the 
importance of the subject and the beauty 
. of the form. 

Such are the theories. And based upon 
each of them, so-called works of art ap- 
pear, complying with the demands of the 
first or the second or the third of the 
theories. But, not to mention that each 
of these theories contradicts the others, 
they in themselves do not, any one of 
them, provide what is most needful for 
establishing the distinction between art 
and not-art. By any one of these theo- 
ries productions may be ceaselessly 
poured out, as in any handicraft, quite un- 
important and even harmful. 
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Under the first theory (“tendency ”’), 
it is always possible to find important 
subjects ready-made—religious, moral, 
social, political; and, therefore, so-called 
artistic productions may be and are 
turned out incessantly. Moreover, the 
presentation of these subjects may be so 
obscure and so insincere that the very 
loftiest of them will prove meaningless 
and harmful, being profaned by untruth- 
ful expression. 

In like manner, under the second the- 
ory (“esthetic”’), every one who has 
technically learned his trade in one or an- 


other branch of art may also produce, 


without stop, a pretty and pleasing some- 
thing ; and this also may be meaningless 
and harmful. 

And under the third theory (“ realis- 
tic’), in just the same way, every would- 
be artist may unceasingly produce his so- 
called works of art; because something 
or other always interests some one. But 
if the artist be concerned with what is 
meaningless and bad, his product will in- 
evitably be bad and meaningless also. 

The main point is that, by all these 
theories, “ works of art” may be pro- 
dueed incessantly, as in every handicraft. 
And thus, in fact, they are produced. So 
that these three dominant discordant 
theories not only fail to divide between 
art and not-art, but, qn the contrary, they 
more than anything else tend to the 
stretching of the artistic sphere, and to 
the importation into it of all that is sense- 
less and bad. 


III. 


But where, then, lies the line which di- 
vides important and necessary art, the art 
worthy of respect, from that which is un- 
important, unnecessary, undeserving of 
respect, and often deserving of contempt 
as being absolutely demoralizing? What 
is the true nature of art? 

To answer this question clearly, we 
must first discriminate between artistic 
employment and an employment usually 
confused with it—namely, that of trans- 
mitting the impressions and ideas re- 
ceived from former generations; and we 
must again distinguish this latter activ- 
ity from that of acquiring those new im- 
pressions and ideas which are, in their 
turn, to be handed on from generation to 
generation. | 

The transmission of that which former 
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generations have known is carried on in 
the sphere of art (as also in science) by 
the process of teaching and learning. 
But the true artistic activity manifests 
itself in the production of that which is 
new; in artistic “ creation.” 

The teacher’s business of transmitting 
knowledge has no importance in itself, 
but depends entirely upon the signifi- 
cance which mankind attributes to new 
“ creations; ”’ upon what men consider to 
be above all else necessary to transmit 
from generation to generation. And 
therefore, an agreement as to what con- 
stitutes “ creation ” will define all that is 
to be so transmitted. Moreover, the 
teacher’s business is not usually consid- 
ered to be artistic, the nature of_art be- 
ing properly ascribed to new “ creations,” 
which are the true artistic productions.” 

Therefore, in order that we may de- 
fine art, it is necessary to ascertain the 
special characteristic of the artistic ac- 
tivity, both as it originates in the artis- 
tic mind, and in its action upon the minds 
of the recipients. This activity is dis- 
tinguished from every other, whether 
technical, commercial, or even scientific 
(tho it has great affinity with this last), 
by the fact that it is not called forth by 
any material need, and yields alike to 
producer and recipient a unique so- 
called “ artistic satisfaction.” To obtain 
a clear idea of this characteristic we 
must understand what impels people to 
this activity—that is, we must under- 
stand how a work of art originates. 

What, then, is artistic “ creation?” 

It is a mental activity which reduces 
confused presentations of thought and 
feeling to such clearness that the thought 
may be assimilated by, and the feeling 
communicated 10, other people. 

The process of “creation,” one com- 
mon to all men, and therefore verifiable 
by all from inner experience, is effected 
thus: A man surmises, or feels confus- 
edly, something perfectly new to him, 
which he has never heard of from others. 


2 The commonest and most widely spread definition de- 
scribes art as a particular human activity. not aiming at 
material utility, but giving delight tomen; a delight, it is 
generally added, which ennobles, elevates, the mind. This 
definition corresponds to the conception of art held by the 
majority ; but it is not precise, nor quite clear, and admits 
great arbitrariness of interpretation. It is not clear be- 
cause it fuses in one conception art, as the activity of the 
producer of art objects, with the emotion of the recipient. 
It admits arbitrary interpretation, as it does not state in 
what the ennobling, soul-elevating delight consists partic- 
ularly ; so that one person may affirm that he receives this 
delight from an artist’s work, while another asserts the 
contrary. 
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This novelty arrests his attention, and in 
simple conversation with those about him 


‘he points out what he perceives; to his 


surprise he finds that the matter so clear- 
ly visible to him is quite invisible to 
those others. They do not see, do not 
feel what he would impart to them. This 
strange thing, this discord, this disunion 
from his fellows, at first disturbs him; 
and, to test himself, the man strives to 
impart to others, from new points of ap- 
proach, his feeling, his understanding. 
But still people do not comprehend what 
he seeks to impart to them, or else they 
understand and feel it otherwise than as 
he himself does. And a thought begins 
to agitate the man, a doubt as to whether 
he is surmising, groping after an un- 
reality, or whether others fail to see, to 
feel, a reality. To solve this difficulty; 
the man strains his whole strength to 
make his discovery clear to himself, so 
that there may not remain the least doubt, 
either for himself or for others, as to the 
reality of what he perceives. So soon as 
this elucidation is completed, and the man 
himself no longer doubts the existence of 
what he sees, understands, feels, then at 
once others are made to see, understand, 
feel with him. Thus the effort to clarify 
and assure for himself and others the 
confused and obscure presentations of his 
mind, is the medium for the production 
of the results of man’s general mental ac- 
tivity, or of what we call works of art— 
which widen man’s horizon, compelling 
him to see that which was before unseen.’ 

Here is the function of the producer of 
art-objects; and to this function is re- 
lated also the emotion of the recipient, 
which has its basis in the faculty of emu- 
lation; or, rather, in a property of con- 
tagion, and in a certain “ hypnotism.” 
The artist’s stress of spirit in making 
clear to himself the subject of his inner 
conflict is transmitted through the work 
of art to the recipients. The work of art 
is a finished product where it is presented 
to others with such lucidity that it calls 
forth in them the feeling which the artist 
himself experienced in its creation. 

A new idea, formerly unperceived, in- 


3 The division of the results of man’s mental activity 
into scientific, philosophic, theological, didactic, artistic 
and other groups is made for convenience of observation. 
But these divisions have no actual existence, just as the 
divisions of the river Volga into the Volga of Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, of Simbiosk, of Saratov, are not of the river itself, 
but are only limits set for convenience of our under- 
standing, 
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tangible, unintelligible, now wrought 
through stress of feeling to such a de- 
gree of lucid expression as to become ac- 
cessible to all—this is a work of art. The 
satisfied feeling of the artist whose ef- 
fort has reached its aim—this constitutes 
delight for him. Participation in the 
same stress of emotion, and in its satis- 
faction; surrender to the sensation, imi- 
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tation of it, contagion from it (as in 
yawning ) ; the living over again in brief 
minutes all that the artist has lived 
through in the creation of his work— 
that constitutes the delight felt by the re- 
cipient. | 

Such, in my opinion, is the characteris- 
tic which distinguishes art from every 
other activity. 


The Law of Moses. 


By Herbert D. Ward. 


HEN Jason opened his eyes, he 
found the room empty. He 
closed them again with a con- 

temptuous grunt,and yawned prodigious- 
ly. He didn’t care much whether his 
wife were there or not. Indeed, in a 
maudlin way, he felt relieved by her ab- 
‘sence. She was always whining about 
the house and complaining of her health. 
It seemed to his disordered egoism that 
she hadn’t welcomed him with a smile for 
six months, and home was not what it 
used to be three years ago when he mar- 
ried the ruddiest and sauciest girl on the 
Bend and brought her to the City of Ul- 
tonia. 

Jason tried to lift his head, but he 
could not without a terrible throbbing 
pain at the back of his neck, which felt 
exactly as if he were being beaten rhyth- 
mically with a bamboo stick. He then 
remembered that he had come home 
drunk the night before. He uttered a 
whistling sneer, and sank back mutter- 
ing, “ It served her right. I didn’t mar- 
fyepnereto be’ preached’ to, I’m no 
heathen.” 

But Jason had been a heathen, and he 
knew it. In spite of his vigorous phys- 
ical miseries, he recollected perfectly 
what had happened. His memory had 
recovered from his debauch, although he 
could not yet bear the agony of sitting up. 
peony > he said. to himself. “Til 
sulk her. Polly!” he cried imperiously. 
This effort made his whisky-soaked sys- 
tem reel, and he sank back upon the pil- 
low with a groan. 

It then occurred to him that he could 
not altogether blame her. No woman 
with an ounce of self-respect would ea- 


gerly rush to a man who had abused her, 
insulted her, and struck her—even if she 
were his wife. 

Polly might be sicker than he thought. 
Perhaps he had wronged the girl whose 
widening eyes and ever drooping mouth 
and blanching cheeks and trembling 
hands had increasingly offended Jason’s 
perfect physique. If there were any- 
thing in the world that Jason Dare de- 
spised, it was sickness and disease. Why, 
he had married Polly for her splendid 
health, and loved her for it. And, as she 
failed, and became gradually transformed 
before his eyes into a good-for-nothing 
invalid, for no reason that he could see 
except that she had an uncontrolled ‘im- 
agination, his love turned to contempt, 
and his tenderness to brutality. He was 
continually saying that she had put up a 
bunco-game on him, and that in her he 
possessed a hundred and ten pounds of 
brass filings instead of a hundred and fif- 
ty pounds of pure gold. 

The awakening from intoxication is 
generally, even in the worst natures, ac- 
companied with a few momentary pangs 
of regret, and with a‘species of a vague 
remorse. Jason’s experience was no ex- 
ception, and in a softer voice he now 
called: .“ Polly! Polly, dear! Be a 
good girl and bring me a cup of coffee!” 

3ut Polly was not a good girl, and did 
not yet appreciate the privilege of waiting 
on a drunken husband. She did not for- 
get that he had cursed her. She remem- 
bered that she had been struck. She did 
not answer. ce 

Jason waited for a minute, and then an 
expression of bewilderment warred with 
the quavering dizziness upon his strong, 
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hard face. It was the first time that Pol- 
ly had failed in gentle obedience to his 
orders. In amazement he swayed to his 
feet. With one hand on his low -fore- 
head, and the other grasping the nape of 
his neck to ease the tumultuous surging 
of his blood, he staggered down stairs to 


the door of the kitchen, stopping several - 


times to collect himself on the way. He 
opened the door and hung to its edge for 
support. All the hight of six feet and 
two inches, all the weight of two hun- 
dred pounds, clung like a child. All the 
habit of an uncrossed will, all the fury of 
helpless disappointment, blazed from 
black, devastated eyes. “Polly!” he 
shouted. 

Before him the fire was briskly burn- 
ing, the coffee bubbling. Then he groped 
to the dining room. ‘There the table was 
neatly set—but upon that board lay only 
one plate, one cup and one saucer, and 
one napkin. His guilty gaze perceived 
the ominous significance of this singular 
precision. His heart sank limply within 
him. Then it burst upon him with the 
sharpness of a pistol shot that his wife 
had left him—that she had gone, never to 
come back—that Polly had deserted him. 

Ultonia was like the Circassian bride 
of a Sulu Sultan—a brilliant, modern city 
in the uncouth arms of the rough West. 
Her hotels were public palaces; her of- 
fices steel sky-scrapers ; her macadamized 
streets rang with electric cars; her resi- 
dences would not shame Fifth avenue, 
and her stores seemed a dream from 
Paris. Her city prison had a matron, 
and her splendid hospital was conducted 
according to the last cable from Vienna. 
Ultonia was the model city of the far 
West, and in it Jason Dare seemed out of 
place. 

He walked with no savant’s stoop; he 
saw through no astigmatic glasses, and 
his hand did not tremble from ‘‘Ameri- 
canitis.”” He was a product of that griz- 
zly, rude, impenetrable occident to which 
Ultonia seemed as much an insult as a 
pride. Daring as a cowboy, imperturba- 
ble as a gambler, untiring as a_ scout, 
stealthy as an Indian, philosophical as a 
prospector, and revengeful as a ‘reaser— 
he was all man, to be loved and to be 
feared, to be hated by his enemies and to 
be a defense to his friends. Even men of 
undoubted reputation would find their 


the foot of the bed. 
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eyes waver before his steady gaze, and as 
he carried his great frame with lithe un- 
concern, people gave him way, and many 
an Eastern capitalist wondered if the 
creature were not as alien to such a city 
as he would have been to a drawing- 
room. 

But Jason had a reason for living 1n 
his unpretentious cottage on the fluffy 
edge of Ultonia’s speckless skirts; his 
reasons are not a part of this story. He 
went in and out, giving no account of 
himself to man or to God; and he would 
have put it in the order of the phrasing. 
Unlike some devils, he did not stint his 
wife in money in proportion as he did 
in love. For his was a nature not bound- 
ed by commercial pettiness, and his heart 
(he would have said) had often yearned 
for freedom. Now he got it—but not 
the kind he wanted. 

It took Jason some time—two weeks 
—to find out that Polly meant business. 
During this time he did not drink; nor, 
to his own astonishment, did he feel the 
slightest desire to. He did not search 
for her. 

He simply waited. And during this 
vigil a new restlessness took him in 
charge. His system developed a craving 


that ‘nothing could satisfy. He felt hol- 


low. No matter how much he ate, he ~ 
was always hungry—for something. It 
wasn’t liquor, and it wasn’t food; nor 
was it rest, nor work, nor a spree, nor a 
show that he craved. He went about 
nibbling of this thing, tasting of that, 
vainly trying to satisfy this new appetite 
so foreign to his experience. 

It never occurred to him that he could 
miss Polly so much. Much of the misery 
of this world would be prevented if mar- 
tied people who allow themselves to drift, 
would remember that their natures can- 
not cast off the habit of companionship 
as you would a glove. It has a reflex . 
action that the strongest mentality can- 
not control, nor the strongest aversion 
fail to take inte account. 

Jason hegan to see his wife’s wasting 
face staring at him reproachfully from 
He missed her 
warmth, her care and tidiness, her silent 
adoration, and her pathetic acceptance 
of his disregard. 

For two weeks Jason did not find him- 
self. He was tortured, and could not 
diagnosticate the symptoms. His heart 
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_ had been too long ossifying, and it might 
easily have become hard as those fallen 
trees into whose veins time had poured 
silicon and withdrawn the sap. Then the 
eyes of his soul suddenly opened. It 
was Polly he wanted. The torment—the 
craving—the emptiness—that something 
that he must have or die—why, that meant 
Polly. This was no torchlight illumina- 
tion. His heart was not lighted up for 
a night’s festival, to sputter out before 
morning. For Jason was no pulpy in- 
habitant of a palace, no sapless member 
of a stock exchange, no epidermal hang- 
er-on of drawing-rooms, clubs, or hotels. 
He was all man—and all passion—and 
he was wholly in love with his wife. 

When Jason Dare found out ,this fact 
he put his black, curly head down upon 
the. kitchen table and cried like a little 
boy. And those tears, coming too late, 
nevertheless dissolved the crust that had 
been forming about his affections. Then 
he started up, a bit ashamed of himself, 
cast one lingering look about his pleasant 
home, and smartly made up his mind 
never to live there again until he found 
Polly and brought her back. And as he 
turned the key, his eyes, sunken with 
suffering, lightened with love and hope, 
and then steadied with resolve. There 
jurked within them a covert gleam that 
boded no good to any one who stood 
between him and his quest. 

x * x ok er x 

Six months dragged—a time so desper- 
ate that Jason would have dropped his 
hopeless search were it not that he felt 
in honor bound to atone in absent fidelity 
for his neglect of his wife when he had 
her in his possession. 

He had combed the city through. 
Polly had a few acquaintances there. 
These he had harried with his anxieties. 
He had haunted the markets, the board- 
ing houses and hotels. He had adver- 
tised, offering large rewards. There was 
one place which he had never thought of 
entering. That was the City Hospital. 

The hospital was such a magnificent 
building-——all marble and carving. It 
stood back from the street; its orna- 
mental facade hidden from the sidewalk 
by heavily decorated iron gates. It 
seemed as unapproachable as a palace in 
Newport. Besides, to. Jason’s brute 
strength the hospital idea was the last 
that his mind would naturally admit. 
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True, Polly was ailing, but he never con- 
sidered it anything serious. This was 
his fixed idea. He thought of her as 
spleeny, but not ill. 

Now, as he happened to stand one day 
before this splendid building, emblem of 
all that is noblest in the human heart— 
built and supported by Ultonia to heal 
the sick, to relieve the suffering, and to 
welcome the friendless and the poor, the 
one sure port of security that the munic- 
ipality granted to its citizens—it sudden- 
ly occurred to him that Polly might pos- 
sibly be shut in there—helpless and alone. 
Was this an inspiration or a delusion? 

Now Jason, as we know, was a West- 
erner, and not to be abashed by marble, 
or carving,or rules, or red tape. He strode 
up to the gate of the hospital and pressed 
the button savagely. It was visiting day, 
altho he did not know it. The outer gate 
opened, and he hurried feverishly up the 
steps through the huge front door. He 
was met at the entrance by that penetrat- 
ing and acrid odor natural to all hospitals 
thoroughly disinfected. It took the spot- 
less cleanliness of the floors and wood- 
work, and the exquisite appearance of the 
fresh, white nurses, who looked almost 
coquettish in their demure caps, to efface 
the ominous suggestion of that carbolic 
greeting. 

Jason turned to the first nurse he could 
accost and asked abruptly: 

‘“ Have you a lady here by the name of 
Dare—Polly Dare?” He pronounced 
the name of his poor wife so tenderly that 
the nurse looked up at the visitor with 
attention and caught the trembling of his 
lips. ° 
“Is she a patient or one of the help? 
We have a great many employees here,” 
she added, as she noticed a doubt cross- 
ing the face strong with misery and de- 
termination. Jason shook his head. 

“Well, I'll look over the list of pa- 
tients.” the nurse said cheertally,.( Just 
wait in the reception room.” 

Jason turned into a stately room. He 
was trying to master an unaccountable 
agitation. He was so pale, and on such 
an evident strain that he attracted the - 
pitying attention of the pitiable who were 
waiting their solemn turn to be sum- 
moned. Jason was furious because his 
legs shook, and because his heart beat so 
violently. He looked about with a brava- 
do as natural to him as his hair, and 
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frowned these discerning eyes down. 
Then he felt better, and began to recover 
his aplomb, which for the first time was 
deserting him. 

“There is a Mary Dare, but no Polly.” 
The pretty nurse spoke with cheerful en- 
couragement. Jason knew what she said, 
but was not conscious of hearing her. He 
showed no sign of his mental absence ex- 
cept that his color came slowly back. 

‘Do you want to see her?” asked the 
nurse softly. She was educated in sig- 
nals of distress, and suspected in her ro- 
mantic heart at least a lover. 

‘How long has she been here?” Ja- 
son asked hoarsely. 

‘* Nearly five months.” 

“@an't they cure her 24 

“ It’s angina.” 

“ Angina?e”’ 

“It’s trouble of the heart. Oh, dear, 
you'd better go up and see her, if you’re 
anything to her. She is very ill.” 

“Do they think she can’t live?” Ja- 
son vised his teeth as he propounded this 
tremendous question. 

The nurse nodded pitifully. Where 
there was so much tragedy of body, why 
should there be added tragedy of heart? 
She was very young, and the training she 
was undergoing would either make a 
girl callous as a lichen, or tender as a 
Madonna. She drew the visitor along to 
the elevator. “ Here,” she explained to 
the boy, “take this gentleman up to the 
tourth floor—-the women’s ward—ask for 
number thirty-nine.” 

Thirty-nine! His wife a number! 
The numeral became branded in his 
brain. It seemed to him like an indig- 
niity.. He bit his lips so hard that a drop 
of blood trickled to his chin. He had for- 
gotten to thank the nurse, who stepped 
back with a little bow, and with a suspi- 
cion of moisture on her lashes. Caged, 
Jason stared at the moving whiteness of 
the shaft. 

In that model hospital visitors seemed 
to roam at their will. At the end of the 
corridor, on the fourth floor, Jason ob- 
served a large, sunlit room. He walked 
to the door—his feet gradually slowing 
as if he had arived at his terminal. He 
halted at the entrance to this new world 
of misery, and was met by military col- 
umns of cots. Beside one nearest to the 
door a man and two children were en- 
deavoring to cheer the haggard counte- 
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nance of a woman evidently past all 
hope. The children had their arms about 
their mother’s emaciated body, but the 
man and the woman looked at each other 
silently with clasped hands. Death is not 
a smiling matter except for duty or glory, 
and then it is the smile of the heart, not 
of the mouth. Most of the cots had no 
visitors. Many faces moved toward the 
stranger at the door with a momentary 
hope in their wan eyes—then turned in- 
differently away. Some paid no atten- 
tion at all to the bustle and whispering 
talk about them. These were the pau- 
pers who had no friends. 

At the far end of the room Jason no- 
ticed a tall, white nurse talking with two 
well-dressed men in black cutaways. He 
did not have the courage to run the 
gauntlet of those silent cots to ask his 
question. He felt abashed and out of 
place. Supposing he passed his wife by? 
But how could he dare to meet her? A 
few visitors seemed to be walking about 
aimlessly. Jason hurried to the nearest 
window, and, putting his hand upon the 
sill, looked out. He felt disorganized, as 
if a bullet had exploded within him, and 
yet he had his senses in full control. In- 
deed, they were never more acute than in 
this moment. He had fought man and 
beast, and had dared death and the 
Devil, and never felt more frightened 
than he did now. 

He heard steps approaching him. 
Then they stopped. The backs of the two 
men were turned to him and they were 
not ten feet away. The men talked in 
whispers, paying no attention to the lis- 
tener, who was seemingly absorbed in 
the fountain playing in the hospital court. 

‘Yes, that’s the most interesting case 
we've got. I hope you noticed her care- 
fully. I didn’t want to say anything at 
the time.” 

“You mean 39?” with languid atten- 
tion. 

“Yes, of course. If I can only keep 
her alive another month, it will be a great 
triumph.” 

“What’s the matter with her?” 

“Oh, angina. I diagnosticated it as 
a hopeless case five months ago, and gave 
her two weeks at the outset. She showed 
remarkable tenacity. She has no rela- 
tions or friends. It’s a beautiful case and 
I couldn’t resist it. She’s bound to die, 
any way,” 
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“Ah! And—she—?”’ 

‘Two months ago she developed ex- 
cellent symptoms of er eLeLe thie 
wiispers tell below hearing. ~ It’s a 
wonderful study. It’s taking finely. If 
I can only hold her up.” 

end. She Pie 

Polctenone -understands';that “her 
symptoms are the common accompani- 
ment of heart disease.” 

‘But supposing, Dr. Savage, she re- 
covers from angina? Isn’t it wiser to 
confine experiments to rabbits and 
dogs?” 

Jason turned softly like a panther in 
time to see the doctor. 

“ Oh, I graduated from animals some 
time ago.’ Dr. Savage shrugged his 
shoulders carelessly. ‘ They do not fur- 
nish such conclusive experimentation. 
Besides, this graft might be cured—if—if 
necessary. This is an unusually safe 
case. But let’s go down to the labora- 
tory. I want to show you some cultures 
that Dr. Perkins, our bacteriologist, is 
very proud of.” 

Jason watched the doctor into the hall. 
He was a small, swarthy man, with a full, 
dark beard, with the slight stoop of the 
very near-sighted, and with the walk of 
authority not uncommon to house-physi- 
cians. In him it looked like a strut. 

Then Jason sought the surse. “ Num- 
ber thirty-nine,” he said laconically. 

The tail nurse as abruptly pointed to 
arco a commer. here,’ she said, 
‘take this chair. I think she is asleep.” 

Jason, carrying the chair, approached 
his wife softly. He read the tempera- 
ture card and the number at the head. 
Then his eye feli, and he saw a white, 
emaciated profile turned toward the wall. 
Could that ghost of a woman be his Pol- 
ly, whom he had courted and kissed, mar- 
ried and neglected? Timidly he came 
nearer on tiptoe. He placed the chair by 
her side as if its feet were muffled, and 
sank softly into it. Not daring even to 
touch the cot, he interclasped his hands 
in a grip that would have pressed an- 

other’s into pulp.. Cautiously he bent 
over the sleeping woman, in vain trying 
to recognize his btioyant bride in those 
lifeless, attenuated features. And as he 
studied that face eroded by tears, grooved 
by sorrow, and seared by a nostalgia 
more fatal than angina of the heart, he 
uttered a great sob and threw his face 








_Forgive me, Polly. 
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into his hands. For even his eye, un- 
trained to the finer diagnosis, had recog- 
nized in her dear countenance symptoms 
to which his own were akin. ‘Then the 
truth filtered into his soul. Together, 
united and loving, they would be strong 
to live. Apart, divided by bitterness and 
anguish, she would die, and he would go 
to the devil. With fierce misery he 
looked upon her unconscious face again. 
The way-marks of her malady did not 
disfigure his love for her. They made 
his yearning for his poor wife almost un- 
bearable. They also filled him with hor: 
rible apprehension. If there were any 
connection between them and the talk he 
overheard, he wanted to get up and kill 
somebody. 

But Polly awoke. She feebly turned 
her head, her faded hand grasping at the 
bedclothes for support. Then she saw 
the man bending over with a_ broken 
countenance. The dying patient uttered 
a great cry that hushed that busy hospi- 
tal ward. 

“Jason! Jason!” 

His mighty arms underran her wasted 
shoulders, and he lifted her face to his. 
When he laid his cheek to hers she felt 
that’ it was wet. At first he could only 
think of one word: “ Forgive! Forgive! 
I was a mad brute. 
I do love you.” 

“Oh,” she wailed, “I thought you 
would come and hunt me up. 
expected you to find me. I’m afraid it’s 
almost too late.” . As she spoke she 
coughed incessantly. 

“Too late be d shouted Jason. 
“T’m going to take you home to-day.” 

The familiar expletive put more life 
into Polly than her husband’s kisses. It 
was so homelike! She snuggled into his 
arms ecstatically, and closed her eyes. 
Jason looked down upon her, and cold 
drops started upon his forehead. He 
thought she had fainted. But Polly was 
not faint. She was very much alive, and 
quaffing vitality in every nerve. Now 
suddenly life seemed worth while to her, 
and there arose in her the power to con- 
tend for it. Then she opened her eyes, 
and the hectic flush upon her face blended 
to a color that the nurse had never seen 
there before, and that made it beautiful 
as it used to be not so very long ago. 

4 Dear Jason,” said Polly, quite strong- 
ly, “ let us start all over again, and if you 
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take me home, I think I can get well. I 
was only dying for you.” 

But the nurse put her hand upon Ja- 
sont shoulder and spoke decisively. “I 
am afraid she cannot stand any more ex- 
citement. It would be very dangerous 
for her. She’s a very valuable patient. 
You had better go now. I didn’t know 
she had any friends.” she added under 
her breath. 

‘This is my husband,” said Polly, 
proudly. The strength of her voice was 
so marked that the nurse looked at her 
sharply. 

“| intend to take her home with me 
to-day.” Jason Dare raised himself hur- 
riedly to his splendid hight, and glared 
upon the nurse. Polly looked up at him 
from her pillow with the admiration of 
a child for a god. But the nurse was 
used to assertions and bravado, and an- 
swered coldly: 

“Tam sorry. You must gonow. You 
will have to settle that with the superin- 
tendent or the house physician.”’ And as 
she spoke, she deftly placed herself be- 
tween the man and the patient, ana ad- 
vancing upon him, made him retreat be- 
fore her, in a most humiliating way, 
down the aisle toward the door. Smoth- 
ering his fiercest oath in a repertoire that 
was not out of stock, he gave way, and 
made for the hall, but not without a mas- 
terful look of encouragement at his wife. 

When Jason arrived in the reception 
room he was infuriated, but he was thor- 
oughly controlled. His black eyes, glit- 
tering, cold, were the only indication that 


he was desperate and dangerous. He 
was not used to rules and restraint. He 
had never yet been a prisoner. He saw 


no reason why he should not pick up his 
wife and walk right out with her in his 
arms. She was /is, not theirs. But here 
he was surrounded by  white-dressed 
women; he likened them to “angel 
nuns.” He could not fight them. With 
men it would be another thing. His eyes 
danced at the vision of what he would do 
to that round-shouldered, long-tailed lit- 
tle rat of an apology for a man who— 
who what? 

What did the man mean? Why was 
his wife a beautiful case, and a valuable 
patient ? 

What had rabbits and dogs to do with 
her? He shook his head darkly. Here 
was a mystery beyond his experience, and 
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how was he to solve it? Whatever it 
might be, Polly was desperately ill, and 
must be immediately saved. Somehow, 
he took no stock in the heart trouble. It 
was that other thing which clouded his 
imagination and intensified his appre- 
hension. 

He walked aimlessly up the corridor. 
A door marked “ Superintendent” ar- 
rested his attention. He opened it abrupt- 
ly without knocking. The inevitable 
white nurse met his gaze. “ The super- 
intendent has gone out,’ she said with a 


‘ pleasant smile, noting the visitor’s anxie- 


ty. ‘* He will not be back until four.” 

Jason turned and left without a word. 
He saw down the hall the first nurse who 
had met him. His eyes softened a little. 
‘“ Caii you tell me where is the house phy- 
sician?”’ he asked as politely as possible. 

“Did you find her?” The girl disre- 
garded his question with womanly sym- 
pathy. 

Jason nodded. “I want to get her 
right out,” he blurted. 

The nurse regarded him gravely. 
“Dr. Savage,” she said slowly, “is not 
in his office, I know. He has a visitor. 
If he is not in the laboratory, he has gone 
out. I can show you the laboratory— 
this way.” 

Jason noted every turn, every mark, as 
he went. His life had educated his eye to 
following trails. Having gone into a 
maze once, he could retrace his steps in 
the dark. Of what avail had this train- 
ing been since he had taken to the city? 
Jason had a firm idea that it might help 
him some time during the next twenty- 
four hours. At last they halted before a 
door at the end of a dark corridor, and 
the nurse gave a timid knock. A raucous 
growl was the response. The nurse 
opened the door, looking considerably 
frightened. 

“Oh, Dr. Perkins,” she gasped,” is 
the Doctor in?” 

“No, he’s just gone.” 

“Do you know when he'll be back? ” 

“ About four, I guess—there! there! ”’ 

The nurse hastily shut the door. For 
the first time that day Jason had a smile 
on his face. It was sarcastic, and yet 
kindly. Not understanding how the phy- 
sicians lord it over the nurses in the hos- 
pital, he could not appreciate the timidity 
that these doctors inspire. But he had 
caught a glimpse of the interior of the 
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laboratory. It was a place such as he 
had never seen before. If it had been 
filled with whisky or cards or chips, or 
Indians, or revolvers, he could have un- 
derstood it. But the labeled bottles, and 
that uncanny paraphernalia, and espe- 
cially the acrid odor that smote his face— 
these seemed to him officers of a hidden 
death rather than servants of health, and 
his heart hardened within him. A swift 
glance showed him the topography of 
the room; and turning he strode un- 
swervingly, the nurse following with 
wonder in her heart as fast as she could, 
until he reached the front door. 
looked at his watch. It was nearly two. 
He held it dreamily in his hand for a 
moment. Then he faced about, and with 
the glance of a commanding offer, 
measured the building he was about to 
leave, as if he were meditating an assault. 
Then with a curt nod at the nurse he hur- 
ried down the steps. He had only two 
hours to make preparations that under 
no consideration must fail. His purpose 
was to have his wife home that night. 

Jason headed rapidly toward the most 
fashionable part of the city. He had not 
gone two blocks before he saw approach- 
ing him a high spirited horse drawing a 
distinguished buggy, and driven by a 
colored man in livery. A powerful, 
thick-set gentleman sat within the buggy. 
Jason lifted his hand with an imperious 
motion, and signaled the driver to halt. 

iamocier i sald. cjason, 1) want, to 
speak to you for a minute, alone. Jump 
out of there, Snowball!” 

Without further ceremony he leaped 
into the coachman’s place. The Doctor 
looked on, amused at this “ hold-up,” and 
put out his hand to his old friend. While 
totally dissimilar in general appearance, 
the two men were alike in one thing. 
Their eyes were steady, indomitable; the 
eyes of men who have met mortal dan- 
gers and have overcome them unflinch- 
ingly. Jason’s black orbs and the Doc- 
tor’s blue ones fathomed each other with- 
out quavering. They were deep as a 
captain’s at sea, alert as a general’s on 
land, militant, warning, masterful. There 
was a past between these two that those 
eyes confessed, and a trust that they 
equally revealed. 

“T have found her,” said Jason abrupt- 


ly. 


He ‘s 
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“I thought yous would. Where?” 
No words were wasted between them. 

‘In the hospital.” 

Slit ets 

“ Dying, they say, of angina some- 
thing.” 

* How long?” 

‘ Five months.” 

* Bosh! More likely, nostalgia.” 

““That’s not all.”  Jason’s pupils ex- 
panded fiercely. This was a sign with 
which the Doctor was well acquainted. 
He bent toward his friend. 

haves wae 

“She’s got—I lost the word. They 
whispered so—like greased burglars. It 


sounded like ‘ try this.’ Some such blank 


nonsense.” 
eee hthisis:.; 

“How the should I know? 
Sounds like it. Say! Can it be given?’ 

“ By inoculation?” The Doctor be- 
gan to see through the mystery. 

* The fellar they called the house phy- 
sician said he had outgrown rabbits and 
dogs.” Jason’s color began to be fright- 
ful. 

“When did they begin it? Do you 
know!” the Doctor asked gently. 

“Two months, he said. Can you cure 
her?” 

Webi wo canphave sher tightawayen, 11 
know of a serum.” 

Jason was silent a few minutes, and 
then asked: 

“How do they do it?” 

“Inoculation? Oh, that’s easy. It’s 
simply putting microbes into the system 
—hypodermically, or by vaccination.” 

“Tell me how—exactly how.” 

The Doctor explained the process in- 
dulgently. 

“In the hospital,” the Doctor spoke 
slowly and with great meaning, “ the cul- 
tures—that’s what these little fiends are 
called—are kept in test tubes in the lab- 
oratory on the left hand side of the win- 
dow. Each one is labeled.” 

The two men regarded each other in- 
scrutably. ‘ What do you call it?” Ja- 
son asked suddenly. 

“ Murder,” was the solemn reply. 

Both men sat silent for what seemed to 
the horse a long time. It pawed the 
macadam impatiently. 

“T must say,” the Doctor continued in 
a candid tone, “in justice to my profes- 
sion, that this is a very rare case. Pau- 
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per patients have been inoculated with 
morbid material in Leipsic, Vienna, and 
even in England. It generally happens 
in connection with medical schools. I 
had no idea that human experimentation 
had come to our own country. I can 
only account for it by the fact that Sav- 
age is just over from Vienna. © He is full 
of the latest notions. It is an unpardon- 
able crime. The worst of it is, that if 
an isolated case like this gets out—. On 
the other hand, I don’t know but this 
ought to be made an example of, so as to 
stop the whole thing in the beginning.”’ 

As Jason listened, his lips became set 
in a cruel mold, as if they were plaster of 
Paris. As the physician finished his ex- 
planation, the tortured husband put a 
commanding hand on his friend’s arm 
and said through his teeth: | 

“ Do you remember that little ride out 
of El Paso one black night? Well—you 
cure my wife, and it is quits between us 
until the next deal. Come at seven 
o'clock to my house, and send me a nurse 
by six. The rest I can do alone.” 

“You are going to take her right out, 
then?” 

coVVity, OL cOlrse: « 

“And the other matter—about Savage? 
Let up on him, a little.” 

“That’s my affair,” replied Jason, 
coldly. 

Then Jason got out of the carriage, 
and without further word or sign, swung 
down the street. The Doctor looked 
after him until his stormy figure was lost 
in the distance. What thoughts bearded 
the physician’s respectability! Was the 
city, so atrociously modern, as aggravat- 
ing to his untamed manhood as it was to 
Jason’s? Whatever games they had 
played they had generally won. And he 
knew that of all men Jason was the one 
to pursue a foe to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Jason was Mosaic in his be- 
lief of fair play, and in his instinct of re- 
taliation. He would strip himself to pay 
a debt of honor or of kindness. Like- 
wise to him vengeance was a law as sa- 
cred as hospitality, and he could intrust 
it neither to God nor man to execute it for 
him. The Doctor knew that whatever 
his old mate purposed would be deftly 
done, and with dispatch. tar off, the 
tall sombrero wavered above the petty 
crowd and was finally swallowed. Shak- 
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ing off his reverie, the Doctor called his 
man and hurried on his rounds. 
xk xk Xx x xk Xx 

That afternoon at four a showy car- 
riage and pair drove up to the hospital 
gate. A footman jumped from the box, 
opened the door and stood at salute. Ja- 
son Dare stepped nonchalantly out and 
rang the bell. 

He was dressed in a silk hat, frock 
coat, fashionably creased trousers, pearl 
gaiters and patent-leather shoes. The 
man of nature had become a man of the 
world. He was so transfigured as to be 
unrecognizable. | 

“I came by appointment,’ he said 
suavely to the nurse, who was greatly 
impressed, “ to see the house physician— 
Dr. Savage, I believe. Ah, yes— in the 


laboratory. I expect to see him there. 
You need not announce me. I will fol- 
low you.” 


When they had gone half way down 
the corridor, Jason stopped. ‘“ You need 
not go any further,” he said in a quiet 
tone. “I know the way and will an- 
nounce myself,” 

Awed, the nurse hesitated and turned 
back. It was irregular, but seemed to 
be necessary. 

-Unswervingly Jason Dare traced his 
way until he stood before the door of the 
laboratory. This he thumped several 
times, impatiently, with the silver handle 
of his cane. 

“ What in thunder are you making so 
much noise for? Come in.” It was a 
rude, unpleasant voice, too high pitched 
to be much muffled by the heavy oaken 
door. Jason entered. 

A round-shouldered, little black-beard- 
ed man stood there, smoking a cigar, and 
looking impatiently through his specta- 
cies at the intruder. 

“ Dr. Savage, I presume? ” 

The Doctor measured his tall, elegant 
visitor, and bowed stiffly. Jason cast a 
quick eye about, and said: “Alone, I 
presume?” | 

The Doctor jerked his head. 

“ Then,” continued Jason, softly, “ if 
you have no objections, I will lock—and 
bolt the door. I have a little matter of 
business with you.” Jason slipped the 
key into his coat pocket. “ During which 
you would hate to be interrupted, I 
know.” 
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“ Well,” exclaimed the Doctor, purs- 
ing up his lips and reddening, “ of all—” 

* Pray don’t speak of it,’’ interrupted 
Jason, with a wave of his hand. “ It is 
too small a matter, [ assure you.” 

The intruder looked upon the physi- 
cian, who barely reached to his shoulder. 
It was not a pleasant look. It was cold 
and stringent. A haughty exclamation, 
of the kind he was accustomed to fling at 
nurses and patients, froze upon the Doc- 
tor’s lips. He began to feel uncomforta- 
ble. His eyes dropped before the steady, 
inexorable gaze which penetrated him. 

“ Well, what do you want?” he said 
sullenly. “ I call this a high-handed pro- 
ceeding, which i 

* You will not overlook—” Jason com- 
pleted the sentence with a smile that gave 
his teeth ferocity. This made the Doc- 
fOrmberm jtoycreep, * It’s only a little 
matter,” continued Jason, slowly. “ I be- 
lieve you have a. woman here—Mary 
Dare—Ah, I see you remember her. She 
is very sick, and will you kindly give me 
a permit to take her out immediately? ” 

When it came to talking about patients 
the physician at once recovered his assur- 
ance and overbearing manner. 

permipossible; he said -curtly., “she 
is a pauper, and besides, it would kill her 
to move her. Why, she is the most in- 
teresting case I’ve got. I couldn’t possi- 
bly spare her.” 

“No?” queried Jason, softly. “ Will 
you have the goodness to explain to me 
her value?” Any desperado who knew 
Jason Dare would have jumped the coun- 
try rather than to have such a look shot 
at him. But the Doctor did not recog- 
nize the symptoms. His temper was 
again getting the better of him. “ Well,” 
he began, “ you are certainly delightful. 
vey Oi ” He looked up and his jaw 
dropped. He sank into a chair. “ Look 
here, I can’t let her go. She’s got a com- 
plication of diseases which will make a 
fine article in the Medical Journal. She’s 
nothing to you, any way. I tell you I 
decline to let her go.” 

Jason walked up to the table by the 
Doctor’s chair, and, shoving some papers 
one side, took out of his pocket a blank 
sheet of paper and a fountain pen, and 
put them in the cleared space. “I ad- 
vise you,” he said icily, “ to write out the 
requisite form of release for Mary Dare, 
and to do it now.” 
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‘Do you mean to compel me?” cried 
the Doctor in a strident key. 

Certain yas 

“ Why, it’s a high-handed outrage! 
Its assault and battery! I'll have you 
arrested, immediately.”” He _ started to 
press a button by the door. But an iron 
hand held him helpless in his chair. 
“ Write,” said Jason, laconically. 

“I won't!” shrieked the victim. 

Then happened a strange thing. Be- 
fore the Doctor could close his mouth, it 
was filled by a hard substance that held 
his tongue as in a vise. Through that 
open cavity, fastening the gag in place, 
and dividing the face into two grotesque 
parts, a red handkerchief was drawn and 
tied tightly at the nape of the neck. 
Marked by that crimson band, it looked 
as if the face had been slashed open with 
a weapon. The Doctor sank back with 
a dull groan of despair and shut his eyes. 

‘Write! ”’ repeated Jason, in a voice of 
ominous calm. He took the man by the 
shoulder and bent him over the table. 
This time the Doctor did not hesitate. 
He hurriedly scribbled a few words and 
signed them, then pushed the paper vio- 
lently away, and put his hands to the 
back of his head as if to untie the hand- 
kerchief. But the terrible visitor had al- 
most instantaneously performed another 
feat. Drawing from his pocket a long, 
slender cord, with a few dexterous turns 


_and twists and knots he had tied the Doc- 


tor to the chair so that neither hand nor 
foot could stir. This the visitor did si- 
lently, with cunning skill, so that almost 
before the man realized his position he 
was quite helpless. Then Jason read the 
paper and asked: “ Does this need to be 
certified by the Superintendent ? ” 

The Doctor gave an abject negative 
movement of his head. 

“ Now,” said Jason, drawing up a 
chair, and sitting opposite his victim, “ it 
may interest you to know that Mary 
Dare-—Number 39—is my wife.” 

The Doctor’s eyes burned through his 
thick spectacles. He had ceased to strug- 
gle, and he sat there, limp. 

“ So you have graduated from cats and 
dogs, have you?” Jason spoke in an off- 
hand way, but his eyes and mouth ex- 
pressed the final concentration of con- 
tempt and hate. The Doctor had begun 
to tremble violently. Great drops gathered 
‘upon his face. 
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‘ You find it more interesting to exper- 
iment on poor people who can’t get away. 
Phthisis is a nice little thing to vaccinate 
a woman with. She isn’t dying, either. 
Nothing ailed her but a broken heart. 
You don’t even know your own business. 
A patient, man, a patient! She trusted 
herself to you! Now, look here. If you 
had been decent enough to experiment on 
yourself, I, for one, would have voted 
you a hero. What do you call yourself 
now? I don’t know a wild beast under 
God’s heaven that would do to his kind 
what you have done to her—and I’ve met 
‘em all.” Jason rose abruptly from in 
front of the shaking coward: He walked 
over to the left of the window, and bent 
to inspect a row of test tubes in a rack. 
Evidently his inspection was satisfactory, 
for he took up the rack gently, brought 
it over and set it on the table by the side 
of the house physician, who now began 
to struggle terribly, and to gurgle inco- 
herently. 

Jason looked down upon his victim 
scornfully. He took up one of the test 
tubes. filled with a cloudy, whitish jelly. 
He read the inscription aloud. 

“ Erysipelas! Not a bad beginning,” 
he soliloquized darkly. “Tm not a 
Christian, but where I come from they 
look out for the ladies and the helpless. 
But you—you—yourre a disgrace to wild- 
cats. I’ve heard somewhere in the Bible 
about an eye for an eye and a tooth fora 
tooth, and that’s what ought to happen 
to every devil like you that’s loose on 
earth! Let me see your collar.” 

Jason firmly loosened the neckwear of 
the writhing man, and bared his breast. A 
thin, long blade flashed in the execution- 
er’s hand. 

“ Of course,” said Jason, as he began 
to cut his victim’s skin, “ you can’t object 
to your own amusements.” 

Deliberately he made seven incisions. 
“One for every day in the week,” Jason 
said solemnly. “ We'll try erysipelas 
first.” He dipped the long, narrow blade 
into the neck of the tube and inoculated 
the unhappy physician to the best of his 
ability. Then he took up the last tube. 
He spelt it out with difficulty: “ Ph-thi- 
sis. Try this,’ he snarled with an awful 
smile. “An old pal of yours with which 
you cannot be on too intimate terms. It 
will make a most interesting case, Doc- 
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tor. I am sure your medical paper will 
not lose in value.” 

But the Doctor, who had been brought 
up in a soulless, continental school, and 
who, perhaps, was not so much to blame 
as the great public that condones crim- 
inal cruelty in the name of science, had 
fainted away. Jason could not estimate 
the degree of the man’s culpability. He 
was only thinking of his poor wife. 

He bent over the lifeless experimenter, 
and taking the gag away, and cutting the 
cords, hurled his last arraignment at un- 
hearing ears. ‘ Cultures they call ’em.” 
He lifted the stand of test tubes high in 
the air. “If this is a sample of culture, 
I say, smash it to flinders! ” 

With the indignation of a thoroughly 
outraged man, and at the same time with 
the action of one utterly done with a sub- 
ject, he dashed the deadly microbes to the 
floor. In the sound of that crash the 
house physician feebly opened his eyes. 
But before he could comprehend the re- 
taliation that had been meted out to him, 
Jason Dare had softly closed the door 
and was gone. 

x ** *k * * * 

“ T will take her now,” said Jason. He 
spoke to the tall nurse, who that morning 
had ordered him away. He bent over his 
wife and whispered: “I guess you can 
stand it, can’t you, Polly?” 

“Tt will kill her, and you do it at your 
own risk,” said the nurse severely. “TI 
don’t see what Dr. Savage was thinking 
of, to allow such a thing.” 

“Perhaps I did his thinking for him,” 
jason suggested quietly. Then, to his 
wife: “I am going to take you as you 
are, sweetheart.” 

But Polly said not a word. There was 
sunshine in her eyes and she smiled di- 
vinely. Jason needed no further encour- 
agement. He lifted his wife and 
wrapped her sheets and blankets tightly 
about her. Mastered, but defiant, the 
tail nurse fluttered like a bird whose 
young had been filched by a hawk. Ja- 
son had forgotten how easily Polly fitted 
to his breast. Between the gaping cots 
he strode, his mighty arms encircling the 
hopeless invalid. To Polly, her husband 
seemed like the Almighty himself. With 
closed eyes she measured his stride, and 
felt the trembling of the corridor beneath 
it. 
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When he stepped from the elevator he 
saw the familiar face of the girl nurse. 
With a pretty gesture she ran to open the 
door and let him out. 

“Oh, I am so glad!” she ejaculated 
warmly. Then, for the first time, Jason's 
face relaxed. It needed only a touch of 
womanly sympathy to make him turn 
human toward that white, beneficent 
world which his wife and he had now left 
forever behind them. Out into God’s 
vigorous sunshine he walked. It was 
September, and the stn was still high, 
and the air cool; the fountain splashed 


merrily. He crushed his wife to his 
heart. 

“Oh,” breathed Polly. “ Now, I shall 
get well!” Love and hope caught the 


words from her lips. 
The footman opened the door of the 
carriage, while all the hospital stared 
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from the windows at the strange sight. 
Jason bent to enter. 

“ Dearie,” he said, “you will be all 
right in a few weeks. I know it.” 

What Deity could have been cruel 
enough to betray their trust? Polly put 
up her hand and touched her husband's 
cheek. The carriage door slammed. She 
thought: “ How long will this dream 
last 

But Jason thought: “ The human soul 
does not go through hell in vain.” 

“Where, sir?’ asked the footman, 
timidly. 
- Jason smiled joyously, like a boy. 
“You blathering idiot!” he cried, “ go 
home! ”’ 

Carefully he pulled down the curtains, 
and then wondered how long it had been 
since he had kissed her lips. 
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66 HERE’S a great spirit gone.” 
These words from Shake- 
speare express the feeling 

which will come into the minds of men 

and women all over the civilized world, 
who hear to-day, as I have heard it, the 
news of Mrs. Gladstone’s death. The 
news, of course, had been expected these 
many days back. Every one knew that 
the end was near, and hardly any one 
could have wished that the illness should 
be prolonged. Yet when the end was 
announced it came upon every one witha 
new touch of regret for the closing of 
that noble life. I can add nothing to that 
public praise of her which will be ut- 
tered in so many countries and in so 
many languages at this time. « I can only 
pay my poor personal tribute to the ab- 
solute devotion of her life and herself to 
her illustrious husband and offer my hom- 
age to her gracious ways and her win- 
ning, genial, kindly manner. I had the 
great honor of being known to her, and 
was received by her many times at her 
house, and I can only say that she was as 
charming a hostess as if her main object 
in life had been to make herself agree- 
able to her visitors. There was nothing 


of distant stateliness in her manners, she 
never seemed concerned to impress her 
visitors with any sense of her personal 
importance, and yet there was a natural 
queenliness about her which brought her 
into association in one’s mind with some 
group of great historical figures. Those 
who loved and admired her must feei 
that her reward has come, and, to apply 
with slight alteration the words of 
Tennyson addressed many years ago to 
another woman, that “ God’s love has 
set her by fis side again.” 

Mr. John Morley’s recent speech at 
Oxford is regarded here as a political 
event of great importance. Mr. Morley 
distinctly severed himself from the Lib- 
eral party as it now exists, or at all events 
from that section of it which seems in- 
clined to follow Lord Rosebery and to 
set up a “ Liberal Imperialist” party. As 
the readersof THE INDEPENDENT will 
remember, Mr. Morley some time ago 
withdrew from his parliamentary asso- 
ciation with the recognized Liberal Op- 
position in the House of Commons on the 
ground that he could no longer identify 
himself with the party as it was then con- 
stituted. This was at the time when Sir 
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William Harcourt resigned the leader- 
ship of the party in the House of Com- 
mons and Mr. Morley accompanied him 
and became, like Sir William Harcourt,an 
independent member of the opposition. 
Every one knew then that the reason for 
this course on the part of these two emi- 
nent Liberals was that they could not ac- 
cept the policy of the war in South 
Africa, and the resolve to extinguish the 
independence of the two South African 
Republics. In his speech at Oxford the 
other night Mr. Morley proclaimed his 
utter condemnation of the war, and his 
refusal to have anything to do with a 
Liberal Imperialist party. It is worthy 
of notice that among those who sat with 
Mr. Morley at the Oxford meeting and 
who applauded his outspoken declara- 
tions of opinion were some men, the im- 
portance of whose services to the cause 
of genuine Liberalism cannot be dis- 
puted by any one who knows anything of 
English politics. Among these were Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Sir John Brunner, and 
Mr. F. A. Channing, three prominent 
and influential members of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons. Among 
them, too, were Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
who may fairly be described as one of the 
leaders of public opinion among the 
thinking men of England; Mr. Herbert 
Paul, one of the most distinguished 
, among English journalists, who made for 
himself a name during his short career 
as a member of the House of Commons, 
and who is certain before long to find a 
place again in that assembly; and Dr. 
Spence Watson, a man of commanding 
political influence in those northern 
counties of England which may be said 
to lead the way in all great Liberal move- 
ments. 

I mention these names in order to make 
it clear to American readers that Mr. 
Morley’s speech is not the mere declara- 
tion of a dreamy man of letters whose 
principles are too exalted for the prac- 
tical work of politics, but that it spoke 
the sentiments of some of the men who 
have done most to give the true princi- 
ples of Liberalism their power all over 
the country. Men like John Morley and 
Frederic Harrison and Wilfrid Lawson 
do not see the use of a so-called Liberal 
party which is ready to abandon the tra- 
ditions and the creed of true Liberalism 
and to associate itself with the doings of 
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the Tory jingos, merely because popu- 
lar clamor over the success of Lord 
Roberts’s operations in South Africa is 
trying to drown the voices of those who 
really represent that creed. I must say 
that I am very glad Mr. Morley has 


‘speken out in this unequivocal manner. 


Some of us can well remember the days 
when great and patriotic Englishmen 
like Cobden and Bright lost, for the time, 
their seats in Parliament because they op- 
posed a war which they believed to be 
unwise, unnecessary -and therefore un- 
justifiable. The country recovered its 
senses after a while, and those who are 
observing the present political movements 
may feel sure that it will soon recover its 
senses this time as well. The new Lib- 
eral-Imperialist party, whenever it is 
formed, will find itself in opposition to 
the very best of the men who have made 
Liberalism a reality and a power in the 
political life of England. But, of course, 
the new party will have the Tories and 
the jingos and what is called “ society ” 
on its side. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne has 
broken his long silence by a burst of po- 
etic exultation over the triumph of Brit- 
ish arms in South Africa and furious 
denunciation of the wicked Boers who 
fought for the independence of their Re- 
public. The verses are, even as verses, 
quite worthy of the spirit of Swinburne’s 
brighter days, and they show the poet in 
a very different mood from that which 
used to inspire him when he was at his 
best. In those far off days he was all 
but a républican in principle, and he was 
ready to glorify every effort which re- 
publicans anywhere were making to 
maintain their independence against a 
foreign invader. I can well remember a 
remarkable poem of his in which he ap- 
pealed to the better spirit of Englishmen 
against the sentence of death pronounced 
and finally carried out in the case of the 
three Fenians convicted of having taken 
part in the rescue of two of their com- 
rades at Manchester. The comrades 
were rescued from a prison van, and one 
of the rescuers, while trying to blow off 
the lock of the van with a revolver, killed 
one of the policemen who were keeping 
guard inside. No one believed or sug- 
gested that there was any intention to 
kill the policeman, but, of course, the 
whole attempt was a lawless act, and the 
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rescuers were legally responsible for the 
fatal, altho accidental, result of their at- 


tempt. It was thought, however, by most 


persons to be a case in which some mercy 
might be shown to the three men whose 
only object was the rescue of their com- 
rades, and I well remember that John 
Bright delivered a powerful speech in the 
House of Commons against the rigorous 
enforcement of the criminal law. At 
that time Algernon Swinburne published 
in the Morning Star, the most advanced 
Radical newspaper of those days, a gen- 
erous and noble poetical appeal for mercy 
to the three Fenians. In that poem he 
called upon England not to rank herself 
with “the tyrannous crew” of those who 
punish political offenses with death; de- 
clared that no land is “ great whom in her 
fear-stricken mood” only such punish- 
ments could save, and he pointed to the 
example just shown across the Atlantic 
where “taintless of tyranny stands thy 
mighty daughter, for years who trod the 
winepress of war ” and who “ shines with 
immaculate hands, slays not a foe neither 
fears, stains not peace with a scar.” That 
was the spirit which then animated 
Swinburne, the poet and politician—the 
spirit of liberty and of mercy, and it 
seems hard to understand how it can be 
the same man who now not only exults 
over the suppression of a brave people’s 
independence, but is furious because 
the Boers have not suffered much greater 
punishment for their crime in endeavor- 
ing to resist the conqueror. Swinburne 
has for many years been living-a secluded 
life out of London, and I have heard 
with much regret that he is suffering 
from ill health and is afflicted with deaf- 
ness. It is a comfort to think that the 
poetry of his best days will live forever, 
and that his latest utterances will soon 
be forgiven and forgotten. 

I observe with much satisfaction that 
the speech of my friend, the Hon. Ed- 
ward Blake, on the measure to create 
the Commonwealth of Australia has been 
printed and published as a political tract. 
The speech was delivered in the House of 
Commons on the 2tst of last May, and 
created a profound sensation there, and I 
think it contains many passages which 
American readers might study with great 
interest. Many of the principles it lays 
down are applicable to the Constitution 


of the United States as well as'to that of - 
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the Dominion of Canada, and the man- 
ner in which Mr. Blake has set them 
forth will be likely to win the sympathy 
of the public in both the great divisions 
of the North American continent. Mr. 
Blake, as most of your readers will re- 
member, was for many years one of the 
most prominent men in the Canadian 
Parliament, and when he was not leading 
a Liberal party in office there he was 
leading a Liberal party in opposition. He 
voluntarily gave up his great position in 
the Canadian Parliament and at the Ca- 
nadian bar to come over to England and 
represent an Irish constituency in the 


“House of Commons, because he is of 


Irish descent and is an advocate of Home 
Rule for Ireland, and felt bound to throw 
in his lot with the Irish Home Rule party 
in the House of Commons at the time 
when the fortunes of that party seemed 
at their lowest. Mr. Blake has made un- 
told sacrifices for the Irish national 
cause, and I am glad to say that the no- 
bleness of his purpose and his character 
is recognized and appreciated even by 
the most extreme of his political oppo- 
nents. Many years have passed since I 
first made his acquaintance, and I hope 
secured his friendship, in Canada where 
he was then leading the Liberal. opposi- 
tion in Parliament, and all my closer as- 
sociation with him since has only im- 
pressed me with an ever-growing admira- 
tion for his great abilities, his thorough 
devotion in every rightful cause and his 
absolutely unselfish nature. 

I am assured that better times are com- 
ing for general literature than those 
which it has lately had in England. Since 
the South African war broke out the pub- 
lic have been reading hardly anything 
but books and newspapers which deal 
with the heroes and the events of the 
campaign, and the authors of historical 
books and of novels which had nothing 
to do with such stirring subjects have had 
but an unsatisfactory time of it. I was 
speaking the other day with the author 
of a book published early last year, and 
which made quite a mark on its publica- 
tion, and was only increasing in popu- 
larity as the months went on, and then 
when the war broke out the sale of the 
book, as its author told me, suddenly shut 
down, to use his own expression, and he 
has drawn little or nothing from it in the 
way of money since that time. Now I 
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am told that the authors of books not 
dealing with campaigns and the heroes 


of campaigns may begin to take heart 


again, and that the writers of fiction may 
once more expect to find a public who 
will take interest in the fortunes of heroes 
and heroines who have nothing to do 
with battle-fields. Even already some- 
thing of the same effect is to be noticed 
in the world of politics. 

Some of our public men have been 
quite lately addressing popular audi- 
ences on questions of political reform 
which have nothing to do with the man- 
agement of the War Office or the con- 
duct of Sir Redvers Buller. Only this 
very day I have been reading with much 
satisfaction some articles in the newspa- 
pers on the promised revival of an agita- 
tion for new parliamentary measures to 
deal with the great question of temper- 
ance. ‘This in itself is an encouraging 
omen. While war is going on we must 
put up with the fact that nothing will be 
thought of but the war, and that if the 
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people at home have any grievances to 
complain of they must only complain to 
each other, and not expect to occupy the 
attention of Parliament. I cannot but 
think it a healthy symptom that even al- 
ready, and before the campaign is literal- 
ly over, there should be some talk of a 
revival of literature and a freshening 
concern about political and social reform. 

Your readers will be interested in 
knowing that one of the very few books 
which, despite of the war, commanded 
the attention of the critics and the read- 
ers here was the work of an American 
author. Mr. Henry Harland’s delight- 
ful novel, “ The Cardinal’s Snuff-box,” 
received the highest praise from most of 
our best critical journals, and was talked 
of everywhere in cultured society. Il 
have not, for a long time, read a story 
more rich in poetic feeling, in admirable 
touches of reality, in vivid humor, and 
living presentation of character. One 
cannot help falling in love with the her- 
oine. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Passion Piaye or the Eibesthal. 


By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 


ONDERFUL and delightful as 
W the play at Oberammergau is, 
many of those who most loved 
it in the old days are beginning to sigh 
for the inevitable change which more 
prosperous conditions have made in it. 
With the background of fame and for- 
tune against which the drama is now set, 
and the higher technical excellence with 
which it 1s given, comes the price which 
success almost invariably exacts. <A cer- 
tain faint perfume of artlessness, a loving 
grace of simplicity, a pleasing awkward- 
ness of gesture, which—like Fra An- 
gelico’s adorable faults—placed the lover 
above the artist, is lost in the finer finish 
of detail. 

For any such there are still illusions 
waiting, and the little village of Ejibes- 
thal holds one of them. The traveler 
who leaves the railroad to Dresden at 
Mistelbach, an hour and a half from 
Vienna, walks across a billowy tract of 
fertile country to this small nook in the 
sunny uplands of Lower Austria. As 


we trod the winding footpath one bril- 
liant Sunday morning of late August, 
fields of golden wheat were nodding in 
the sunshine, the hedges were full of wild 
flowers, and the Sabbath peace of nature 
was like a blessing over the land. 

The village is of the simplest, with 
nothing but the fine new stone school- 
house and the big, plain, barn like struc- 
ture in which the performances are held, 
to mar its attraction. -It lies in a long, 
shallow upland valley, like a trough in 
the sea of meadows running north and 
south under the Mannhartsberge, and 
watered by the bright little Eibesbrook. 
Aroundthe small greystone church, which 
rests on a foundation made in the tenth 
century, the tiny, thrifty houses gather 
in a cluster on each-side of narrow well 
swept lanes that lose themselves in the 
outlying fields. There is a hand’s breadth 
of village square, shaded by a fine group 
of old lindens, with'an ugly upstart coun- 
try inn—which nevertheless supplies a 
gsood noodle soup, a plate of bread and 
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meat, and a mug of beer, to from 600 to 
800 guests every Sunday and holiday of 
July, August and September. The wise 
ones carry their collation out into the air 
and eat it on the grass before the door. 

From the gossip about you, and the 
brochures that are afterward handed 
about, you will find that the idea of the 
play was first evolved as a means of re- 
building the church and erecting a 
schoolhouse and gymnasium—or what 
we would rather call a school of Manual 
Training—for the enterprising but poor 
inhabitants. The thought was devel- 
oped in an atmosphere of pure religious 
enthusiasm, and with a most becoming 
reverence and sincerity. Indeed; it is 
easy to see by a thousand little traits, 
that the primitive virtues that caused the 
Passion Plays of the past to exist, survive 
here in the present. An evident strain of 
poetry and imagination remains as heri- 
tage among the people; and for scores of 
years they have been famous among the 
surrounding peasantry for the beauty of 
their Christmas and Easter dramas. 

The villagers found able direction and 
help from the parish priest, Father 
Franz Riedling, and the head master of 
the school, Herr Rudolph Wedra. A 
text was prepared with transcriptions of 
the Bible narrative, partly to be spoken 
by the actors in the course of the drama, 
partly to be sung by a chorus of mixed 
voices between the tableaux. The parts 
were assigned and studied for more than 
a year under careful training. Then for 
some final months they were placed un- 
der the care of Herr Jakob Schreiner, of 
the Royal Hof Theater of Vienna, in the 
beginning of 1898; and the play was 
given for the first time in July of the fol- 
lowing summer. ‘The roles are entirely 
assumed by the villagers and their fami- 
lies. Like al! pastoral communities where 
the occupations are largely those of farm- 
ing, they have retained a simplicity of 
character that lends itself easily to pan- 
tomime and expression. The little band 
of vintners, gardeners and herdsmen 
give a really wonderful exhibition of 
naturalness and ease, so that the spec- 
tator assists in awe and sorrow at this 
tragic story of the Passion and Death of 
his Lord. Indeed, like those valleys of 
the Tyrol, where the people are employed 
in the carving of figures for religious pur- 
poses, and where the faces and figures of 
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the workmen seem to have taken on much 
of the semblance of the sacred characters 
they create, the gravity and simple dig- 
nity of bearing of these peasants of 
EFibesthal is full of reminiscence of the 
parts they are called upon to play. 

The Burgomeister of Vienna and the 
Archbishop were to be present on the day 
of our visit; and for hours before the 
opening of the doors the quiet little place 
hummed with its multitude of sightseers. 
The roads across the meadows were in- 
visible for clouds of dust from hundreds 
of country wagons of all shapes and 
sizes, bringing visitors from the railroad 
five miles away and from the neighboring 
towns. Groups of peasants and bour- 
geois in holiday garb came through the 
footpaths among the vineyards and corn- 
fields. The eight hundred places in the 
playhouse were filled at once,—the tick- 
ets ranging from two florins for the two 
benches immediately before the stage, to 
fifty kreutzers in the back of the hall. A 
courteous gentleman took care of strang- 
ers; and we, who were from that far off 
land of hope and promise, ‘ Amerika,” 
had the honor of sharing the Burgo- 
meister’s settee. One incident alone 
would have told us that we were in a 
far away land. Some minutes before 
the arrival of the distinguished party, a 
Franciscan father hurried in at the side 
door and pushed his way to the front. 
He was hot and dusty, and his eyes 
glowed with excitement as he waved his 
broad brimmed hat to catch the attention 
of the audience. ‘“‘ Dear friends,’ he 
shouted; “good men and neighbors of 
the Eibesthal! I have just come from 
the station at Mistelbach with our be- 
loved Burgomeister ; and some wretched 
fellows in the crowd hissed him! ‘Think 
of it! They cried ‘ Pfui!’ to the worthy 
hochwohlgeboren chief magistrate of the 
greatest city of the world,—he who had 
come up from Vienna to-day to do you 
and God honor! But when he enters this 
house, which will be in a moment, it will 


not be hisses that will greet him! Good 
friends! True friends! Every man on 
his feet for the Burgomeister! It will 


not be ‘ Pfui!’ like the Lumpen of Mis- 
telbachwbut. viloch!.”- Hoch!) and stil 
‘Hoch!’ that will ring in his ears from 
his loyal Eibesthalers!” And when the 
Burgomeister entered with the Bishop, 
his hands filled with enormous bouquets 
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that had been presented outside, the 
frenzy of “ Hochs!” nearly raised the 
rafters. Then the house regained its 
quiet, and the play began. 

Thirty young girls, dressed in honor of 


our Lady of Lourdes in white, with blue’ 


sashes, and abundant fair hair flowing on 
the shoulders, marched in front of the 
curtain, while the alto, tenors and bassos 
were concealed behind; and together 
they chanted in a sort of recitative the 
verses of the raising of Lazarus. As 
they retired the curtain rose on the first 
scene, an open space before a rough hill- 
side in Bethany, where a great white 
stone was rolled against the door of the 
tomb. Martha and Mary, with faces 
hidden in their arms, sat upon the ground 
outside. John and James and a little 
group of friends conversed in low tones 
of the coming of the Lord, and his grief 
when he should find his friend four days 
buried. As they speak, Jesus enters; a 
slight, graceful figure of medium hight, 
with the gentle, mournful eyes and soft 
brown beard of Hoffman’s picture. The 
disciples run to meet him, hurriedly ex- 
plaining ; the sisters, with a faint cry, rise 
and stretch out mute imploring hands, 
while Mary falls at his feet and sobs: “ If 
thou hadst been here our brother had 
not died!” He bends his head a mo- 
ment in prayer; lays his hand upon the 
bowed head before him; and then lifts it 
with an imperative gesture, as he cries in 
a loud voice, “Lazarus, come forth!” A 
shiver runs through the house as the 
great stone slowly moves aside, and still 
bound in grave clothes, the face ghastly 
but the eyes full of wondering light, 
Lazarus moves toward the Master as one 
in a dream, and falis before him. The 
Lord raises his hand in prayer and bless- 
ing; the silence is only broken by a 
strained breath here and there, as if one 
had really looked on the miracle ; and the 
curtain falls before the sigh of relief finds 
vent. 

From this on through nineteen tableaux 
divided bytwo short intermissions the ex- 
citement grows more painfully tense. Mag- 
dalen, in a most touching scene, anoints 
his feet in the house of Simon; a crowd 
of little children and poor women, with 
shouts of “ Hosanna!” fling palms and 
flowering boughs, and even portions of 
their holiday garments, before the feet of 
the ass bearing him into Jerusalem, while 
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Jews and Pharisees murmur and sneer 
apart; he drives the money changers 
from the gates of the temple, and the 
priests try to entrap him by the question 
of tribute to Cesar. 
for the first time the Blessed Virgin en- 
ters. She sits at a table in a small bare 
room, one of the Marys at her side, talk- 
ing with her Son before he enters on the 
Way of the Cross. A paraphrase of Bible 
text makes the subject of conversation. 
John, with two of the apostles, enters,and 
Lazarus with his sisters. Then at last 
he rises, holds his mother at arm’s length 
for a moment with a look of deep sorrow, 
blesses her and them, and walks away 
with ‘bowed head. The dignity and 
sweetness of the Virgin’s grief, the few 
silent gestures of renunciation, the soft, 
broken voice in which she says farewell 
and the resignation with which she makes 
on her knees an offering of this dearer 
self to his Father’s purposes, is most 
touching. In this, as in all the rest, the 
halting speech, the peasant accent, the 
toil worn hands, and the sometimes awk- 
ward gestures of the actors lend but an 
added reality. For were not the actors 
in the great drama 1,900 years ago of 
this same class, ennobled only by the 
beauty soul which inspired them? 
Mary and Jesus alone were of the Kings 
of the House of David. 

It was possibly for this reason that the 
characters of Pilate, the High Priests 
and the centurions were the least vivid 
as portraiture. A somewhat unusual 
grouping was that of the meeting at the 
house of Caiaphas, where Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimathea strive to defend 
their Master, and Judas comes to make 
his bargain for blood money. Close on 
this comes the first intermission of twenty 
minutes, and the spellbound audience 
breathe again. ‘They burst out in pity 
and anger as they surge from the shaded 
seats to the summer sunshine outside. 
“Look now what brutes these Jews are! 
Ach! they are the same the world over! ” 
And dear God! to see his poor mother’s 
face when she had to let him go!” 
“Shame upon them! Shame upon them! 
I'd like to hang every one of them!” It 
was bitter earnest to every angry soul 
there, and flaming cheeks and thick Ger- 
man gutturals bore witness to their emo- 
tion. “See now, gracious; ladyaeeaie 
the little priest at my side, “ is it not won- 
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derful that these poor honest people can 
put on so well the aspect of the Jews that 
they hate so much, and get the very tones 
of the voice and look of the eye that is so 
different from their own? The poor 
creatures! how hard it must be for them 
to put on the faces of those shameless 
ones!” 

The Last Supper begins the second 
portion ; a dignified and beautiful group- 
ing after the manner of Giotto, or Ra- 
phael, rather than Da Vinci—that is to 
say, with Judas on the nearer side of the 
table. In this, as in every other of the 
series of tableaux, the dialogue is a par- 
aphrase of Scripture, with a few sen- 
tences skillfully interwoven, and_ her. 
alded always by the choir of maidens 
singing hymns set in the old choral form. 
Two or three have been arranged to the 
music of Bach, while others follow the 
older Gregorian chant. “Christ on the 
Mount of Olives” is somewhat marred 
by the naive realism of the falling asleep 
of Peter, James and John, while their 
Lord wrestles with the sorrow of death 
and is comforted by an angel on the hill- 
side beyond. It is to this group that the 
rabble come, headed by Judas the traitor, 
and hot-headed Peter, drawing a sword, 
strikes off the ear of Malchus. 
before the High Priest, the denial of 
Peter in the Outer court of the Palace, 
and Christ before Pilate, were three 
scenes graphic and strong in their sim- 
plicity, and most effective in action. -It 
was interesting to note the vigorous plea 
for the acquittal of our Lord which the 
stalwart young centurion makes to the 
people, and the reluctance with which he 
finally orders the release of Barabbas. 

The series of pictures in which our 
Lord is haled from High Priest to Judge, 
from Judge to Herod, from the gloomy 
King back to Pilate again, and finally 
to the scourging at the pillar and crown- 
ing with thorns in the market place, are 
most thrilling and_ effective. Then 
comes the final theme—the Way of the 
Cross, and the Crucifixion. Three times 
the pale and wasted figure falls beneath 
the weight laid upon his weak shoulders, 
and a burly soldier is pushed forward to 
help him. Veronica tenderly wipes the 
pallid face, and the imprint of the blessed 
features remains on the napkin. He 
meets the little group of weeping women 
and comforts them; while the rabble 
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strike with heavy foot and hand, and the 
angry Jews spit upon and spurn the pros- 
trate one. Then they pass out of sight, 
and in a few moments the curtain rises 
on the death scene. The illusion is awe- 
somely perfect. The three naked figures 
lifted on rude crosses, chill the heart; 
and a low horrified moan, which is felt 
rather then heard, stirs the audience. 
From the lips of the dying Savior fall 
the seven last words. Now and again a 
slight shudder passes over the body, and 
the head droops lower and lower until it 
sinks upon the lifeless breast. The pen- 
itent thief dies quietly, almost hopeful- 
ly; the unregenerate writhes and tosses 
in frantic revolt, and struggles uselessly 
to the end. After it is all over the peo- 
ple still sit in silence as absolute as if they 
had really looked upon Calvary, and it 
is some moments after the curtain falls 
before power of expression comes back. 
Even then, if the Burgomeister had not 
risen to express his ‘deep interest and ap- 
preciation, I think the audience would 
have passed out without a word. 

For the summer of 1900 during the 
Sundays and feasts of July, August and 
September the parishioners of Eibesthal 
have prepared a still more important pro- 
gram. Fully three hundred actors will 
take part in representations from the life 
of Jesus, which will be given in the morn- 
ings of the same days on which the Pas- 
sion Play will occupy the afternoons. 
Dr. Richard von Kralik, of Vienna, 
whose splendid work in the preparation 
of Mystery-Plays has been known for 
many years in Austria, has arranged the 
text which will accompany the tableaux. 
A very large chorus has been trained to 
a remarkable degree of excellence, the 
costumes are to be of absolute historical 
accuracy, and the scenery and staging, 
under the direction of artists connected 
with the Vienna Hof Theater, promise 
the most perfect setting possible. As be- 
fore, the performers are chosen entirely 
from among the villagers, and it has be- 
come a labor of love with the devout and 
simple minded people. If fervor and de- 
votion can insure success, they are cer- 
tain to achieve it. It would be a most 
interesting experience for one returning 
from Oberammergau to prolong his 
wandering through that lovely land about 
Innsbruck and the Salzkammergut, or 
down the Danube from Linz to Vienna, 
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and compare the little flower of the Ei- 
besthal with its more splendid sister. 
There is always a special pleasure in as- 
sisting at the beginnings of things which 
are destined to become famous; and I am 
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very sure the bloom of freshness that 
now clings about this new Pastoral 
Symphony will not be long left un-— 
spoiled by the admiration of the world. 
Boston, Mass. 


Ethnology in the Philippines. 


By F. F. Hilder. 


Professor Hilder has just returned to this country from a several months’ trip to the Philippines, where, as_ - 
J p Pp 


special agent of the Government, he made a collection of ethnological specimens for the Smithsonian Institution. 


—EpirTor ] 


HE gathering of the great Philip- 
pine collection of ethnological 
specimens for the Smithsonian 

Institution by myself and agent sent out 
by the Government has been most suc- 
cessful and entirely gratifying to me. 
The specimens will aggregate several 
thousand pieces, and constitute a good 
exhibit of the manufactures, trades, 
arts, tools, domestic utensils, costumes, 
weapons, woods and industries of the 
islands. The first installment of the col- 
lection came with me on the transport 
“Thomas,” and the balance will follow 
on successive transports. 

It is the intention to send the speci- 
mens from San Francisco to Washing- 
ton, where they will be classified and ar- 
ranged in proper shape for public. in- 
spection, and the whole will be sent to 
the Pan-American Exhibition at Buf- 
falo next year as part of the Govern- 
ment exhibit. Upon their return to 
Washington the specimens will form the 
nucleus of a Philippines department in 
the National Museum. 

A very careful search among the is- 
lands of the group made by myself and 
assistants has been satisfactorily re- 
warded. 

Perhaps the most valuable portion of 
my collection, from a commercial point 
of view, is the woods, of which there are 
IOO specimens, many of which are ufh- 
known to the commercial world. In 
my opinion the greatest immediate pros- 
pect for business development in the 
Philippines will be found in the forests. 
Vast tracts of land are practically un- 
touched by the woodsman’s ax, and I 
have specimens of some of the finest 
material for cabinet-making purposes [| 


the wood for any given purpose. 
are all labeled, giving the name, and cat- 


tree peculiar to the Philippines. 
made a collection of all the fibers of the 


have ever seen. The specimens have 
been prepared in blocks having three 
sides in the rough and one side polished, 
showing at a glance the adaptability of 
They 


aloged with such other information re- 
specting them as could be obtained. One 
of the most interesting woods I saw 
there is known as ivory wood, and its 
appearance justifies the name. When 


polished it presents the appearance of 
fine ivory and is quite hard, its intro- 


duction into the various wood-carving 


and fine cabinet manufactures being cer- 
tain of popularity. 


The manufacture of lumber is in a 


most primitive state, the old-fashioned 


pit-sawing being mostly in vogue—in 
fact, even that form not being employed 
to any great extent. The possibilities 
of the lumber business in the islands 
conducted with modern methods and 


with the enterprise Americans would in- 


fuse in the undertaking are great in- 
deed, and I look forward confident in 
the prediction that it will become a lead- 
ing industry of the territory. 

There is another and almost equally 
good opportunity for American capital 
and enterprise in the introduction of im- 
proved machinery for the treatment of 
the native hemp, from which the well- 
known Manila rope is manufactured. 
This, by the way, is not hemp at all, but 
a fiber obtained from a species of banana 
I have 


islands, many of them useful in various 
directions. 

I cannot undertake to give anything 
like a detailed list of the collection, but, 
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generalizing, there are models of native 
houses and boats, apparatus and uten- 
sils, costumes, implements used in the 
important industry of fishing, native 
agricultural implements, hundreds of 
photographs showing native manners 
and customs, all sorts of musical instru- 
ments, from the crudest made of bam- 
boo to the most modern made in Ma- 
nila; furniture made of bamboo and ele- 
cantly carved and polished pieces made 
.of the native woods; cannons, guns, 
arms, bolos (a large knife similar to the 
machete made familiar in the Cuban 
war), infernal machines, tubing bound 
with wire used in place of cannons, and 
other weapons captured by American 
troops; rolls of handwritten native mu- 
sic, samples of kindergarten work, pub- 
lic school children’s examination pa- 
pers, a complete collection of school 
books under the Spanish régime, and 
hundreds of other things peculiar to the 
islands and their native tribes. 

I made an extensive study of the la- 
bor conditions, and have authentic re- 
ports from almost every branch of busi- 
ness in which labor is employed. To 
give an idea.of the prices paid, let us 
take this report made by one of the lead- 
ing carriage manufactories: The fore- 
man is paid $100 a month, four smiths 
$1.50 a day, six carpenters $1.25 a day, 
four painters $1.50 a day, two leather 
workers $1.50 a day, two cloth workers 
$1.25 a day, ten apprentices 50 and 25 
cents a day, Mexican money, which has 
only half the value of American cur- 
rency. The other trades and employ- 
ments are on about the same basis, the 
average wage for artisans being $1.50 
Mexican, or 75 cents American money. 
In some cases where the pay is extreme- 
ly small the workmen are given meals in 
addition to their wages; but, as these 
meals are, as a rule, only of the cheapest 
and commonest food—rice, fruits, fish, 
etc.—the difference is not great. The 
hours of labor vary from eight to twelve 
hours a day. 

I found the natives not only willing 
but anxious that their children shall at- 
tend the public schools, and particularly 
that they be taught the English lan- 
guage. The schools are, as a conse- 
quence, numerously attended, and this 
fact may predestine the future of the 
people. The present generation is ig- 
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norant, superstitious and _ credulous. 
Under Spanish rule they were taught 
only the most rudimentary branches, 
and were drilled into most abject obe- 
dience to their superiors, so that to-day 
the leaders of the insurrection are able 
to deceive their followers and make them 
believe the most absurd statements. For 
instance, I was told that Aguinaldo had 
issued a manifesto-not long ago in which 
he informed his followers that the 
French and German Governments had 
sent powerful fleets to their aid, and 
upon their arrival the Americans would 
be driven from the islands. They are 
told and believe that the anti-expansion- 
ist leaders in the United States and their 
political followers will aid them, and 
such stories are manufactured to bolster 
up the spirits of, the fast depleting ranks 
of the rebels. 

One of the most dangerous men in the 
insurrectionists’ ranks was_ recently 
captured, and is now in prison in Ma- 
nila. He isa brother-in-law of Agui- 
naldo, a_half-breed (Chinese-Tagalo, 
called Mestizos), Paua (Pow-wa) by 
name, who has been a dangerous, blood- 
thirsty and treacherous foe. He was 
treated entirely too leniently in my opin- 
ion, for he deserved to be shot. 

The time is fast approaching when 
even the remnant of the insurrectionists’ 
army will*be brought to a realizing 
sense of their folly, and I look for rapid 
and satisfactory results in the work of 
the new commission. The more intelli- 
gent of the natives are finding out the 
difference between the broken promises 
of their Spanish rulers and the manifest 
intentions of our country toward re- 
claiming and developing the islands. 

In Manila there is every evidence of 
prosperity, partly due, of course, to the 
presence of the large army stationed in 
the islands, but a better general business 
is being done than ever before. The 
Pasig is crowded constantly with the 
traffic, in fact cannot accommodate the 
demands for wharfage facilities. The 
retail stores, owned principally by Ger- 
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man, French and Spanish merchants, are 


doing well, and the Spanish seem to ac- 
cept the situation philosophically, deter- 
mined to make the best of the changed 
government. Americans are not large- 
ly represented as yet in the retail busi- 
ness of the city, a few photograph gal- 
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leries, restaurants, and altogether too 
many saloons about covering the list. In 
order to do business successfully it is es- 
sential to know the Spanish language, 
and this probably restricts the number of 
American merchants. 

Sanitary conditions are much im- 
_ proved since the islands came under our 
rule, and I was in a position to make the 
comparison. While the climate of Ma- 
nila is enervating, it has been made less 
unendurable by reason of improved 
sewerage and cleanliness in other re- 
spects. I have been in many tropical 
countries, and give it as my opinion that 
the Philippine islands are superior in 
most respects to any of them as a place 
of residence. I want to add, however, 
that the most inspiring and agreeable 
sight my eyes beheld during my entire 
journey was that of the sun rising and il- 
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luminating the Golden Gate as we 
steamed into port the other day. 

I want to add a word about my im- 
pression of the conduct and policy of 
General Otis. I consider him to be one 
of the best officers ever placed in such a 
responsible position. His greatest fault, 
to my mind, lay in the assumption of too 
much detail work, work which could 
have been performed by members of his 
staff, thus depriving himself of needed 
rest, so necessary in a tropical climate. 
I found General Otis curteous and will- 
ing to aid me in any way possible in my 
researches, and many interesting relics 
in the collection I obtained through his 
co-operation. He is cool-headed and 
conservative, not given to spectacular 
display, a careful and conscientious of- 
ficer and a gentleman. 

WasuincrTon, D. C. 


Changing the Colors of Flowers to Suit Fashion 
By George E. Walsh. 


LORISTS are displaying some re- 
markable flowers in their show 
windows—blue and green carna- 

tions, scarlet daffodils, pink lilies-of-the- 
valley, and blue tulips. So startling are 
some of these new combinations of colors 
in old standard flowers that nobody ever 
thought of being giddy or vain in their 
dress that the mind is temporarily puz- 
zled. Floriculture is certainly making 
tremendous strides every year, but one is 
hardly prepared to accept the belief that 
growers of flowers have it within their 
power to change and alter the natural col- 
ors of all blossoms to suit their will, or a 
passing whim of fashion. 

Yet this is just what florists have suc- 
ceeded in doing, and in the future flow- 
ers can be raised to suit the demands of 
fashion in colors without much labor. 
Heretofore it has required years to raise 
a strain of carnations or roses that would 
produce a certain fashionable shade, but 
now what required long time and close 
application of cultural methods can be 
accomplished by the florist in a few 
weeks. But the secret of the process 
should not be known if we would appre- 
ciate the new flowers of the season in all 


their gay colors, for the illusion once 
broken robs them of half their value. _ 

The newly-colored flowers are not ex- 
actly dyed. Immersed in dye solutions 
the delicate blossoms refuse to take the 
colors. Every solution yet prepared for 
them has either blotched the leaves and 
petals, or destroyed them outright. For 
ten years now florists have been trying to 
concoct a dye mixture that the flowers 
would take acceptably, and not be in- 
jured by it; but all efforts in this direc- 
tion have proved futile. Now it is dis- 
covered, however, that nearly all of our 
cultivated plants will absorb aniline so- 
lutions through their stems, and under 
certain favorable conditions the blossoms 
will receive and retain the artificial col- 
ors communicated to them through their 
stalks and branches. | 

This secret once out extensive experi- 
ments were made by florists with all sorts 
of dye compounds, and the result is ap- 
parent this season in an abundance of ar- 
tificially colored flowers of all conceivable 
hues. Many of them are positively beau- 
tiful; others are attractive only by ‘their 
oddity ; and some are so incongruous as 
to offend a sense of the beautiful in na- 
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ture. Nevertheless, the flowers thus col- 
ored will have their day, and fashion will 
decree that all blossoms must bend to her 
dictations in the future so far as the mat- 
ter of coloration is concerned. 

The process of coloring the flowers 
artificially is to dissolve aniline dyes in 
water to a light transparency, and then 
place the stems of the cut flowers in the 
liquid. The coloration cannot be accom- 
plished by feeding the growing potted 
plants with the dyes, altho when the roots 
are cut at the base they will sometimes 
absorb enough of the coloring matter to 
tinge the blossoms. Thus Roman hya- 
cinths can be taken up from the ground, 
and by cutting a few of the smaller roots 
they can be made to change the colors of 
their blossoms slowly. Where the roots 
and stalks are unbroken, the system of 
little veins or vessels of the plants cannot 
reach the colored solutions, and conse- 
quently they undergo no _ apparent 
change. The present fashion is thus of 
necessity confined chiefly to cut flowers, 
and not to potted plants. 

Under a microscope the action of the 
dye solution is interesting, and also in- 
structive in showing the different vein- 
ing of plants. The coloring matter is 
clearly visible through the microscope 
as it passes up the stem and through the 
leaves, petals and other parts of the flow- 
ers. The action in some cut flowers is 
very rapid. White tulips placed in the 
aniline solutions can be tinted pink, blue, 
green, or purple in a few hours. The 
water tubes of the plants begin to absorb 
the liquid as soon as the stems are placed 
in it, and it spreads in all directions, 
showing minutely the various courses of 
tacweveius.’. ‘As, the; coloring, amiatter 
branches out the veins grow smaller, un- 
til the extreme ends are reached, where 
they are very minute. 

When the coloring matter reaches the 
blossoms of the plants its action is more 
important than when merely passing up 
the stems or leaves. Certain parts of the 
flowers absorb the liquid more rapidly 
than others. Thus the Eucharis ama- 
zonica has its style dyed a deep red, while 
the flower shows no signs of coloring. In 
most flowers the pistils absorb the col- 
oring matter first, and in the greatest 
quantity, showing the deepest tint. The 
daffodils and narcissi have their tubes 
and coronas colored more deeply than 
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the perianth. The abutilon has the calyx 
colored, but not the petals. 

The difference in the general system of 
veining of plants is very noticeable when 
plants standing in aniline solutions are 
studied under the microscope. The snow- 
drops, for instance, show eight large 
veins or tubes at the base, and these after 
crossing the petal in parallel lines branch 
out fan-like at the tips, giving the rich 
pink margins that are so attractive. The 
veining of the Christmas roses is very 
different. Straight tubes cross and re- 
cross the petals until a perfect network 
of lines is formed, which when colored 
with red aniline dye suffuses the whole 
flower with a delicate shade of pink. 

Most of our common flowers will ab- 
sorb the aniline solutions in a few hours, 
and produce wonderful results. Yellow 
daffodils can be striped with scarlet in 
less than twelve hours; white lilacs can 
be turned to a pink or blue in less time; 
and even the large double white camelia 
can be tinted in a few hours. Cyclamens, 
snowdrops, hyacinths, Christmas roses, 
tulips, Solomon’s seal, daffodils, lilies-of- 
the-valley, carnations, camelias, callas, 
and similar flowers are artificially colored 
by this process, and placed upon the mar- 
ket. Even the leaves of plants absorb 
ands, retain ithe’ artificial, colors: Lvy 
leaves placed in an aniline solution begin 
to color in a few hours, and the veins are 
made to stand out like small lines of red 
blood. ‘The leaves of many other plants 
have been found to absorb the dyes just 
as readily as the ivy, and remarkable ef- , 
fects are obtained. 

Aniline scarlet dissolved in water pro- 
duces pink and scarlet in the flowers, and 
indigo carmine yields blue tints. When 
the two dyes are combined interesting re- 
sults are obtained. In some flowers cu- 
rious mottled effects are produced; in 
others the blossoms become pink, blue 
and purple in various parts, and in a few 
distinct shades of purple suffuse the pet- 
als. Blue and yellow dyes invariably 
produce greens in the flowers of the 
plants. 

It is not quite known yet whether this 
coloration is due to capillary attraction, 
or to some peculiar force inherent in all 
plants. The process is certainly interest- 
ing, and, while at present its chief re- 
sult is in enabling florists to color their 
flowers at will, it may yet have a prac- 
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tical bearing on horticultural develop- 
ments. It is said to be of some value to 
florists now in distinguishing between 
tulips that will be of little real value and 
those that are highly prized. Tulips 
raised from seed are called “ breeder tu- 
lips,” and it takes six to seven years to 
tell whether they will be of the “ flamed ” 
or “feathered” varieties; When a 
grower may wish for the former, it is a 
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little annoying to find that all of his stock 
is just the opposite at the end of siX years 
of work. By immersing a few stalks of 
the tulips in aniline solutions, the grower 
can in six or twelve hours tell by the 
veining whether they are of the feath- 
ered or flamed variety. In this way the 
new process of coloring flowers is of 
some practical importance. 
New York City. 


Strong Religion. 


By John 


I. 
WEAZENED and ragged fag of 


a newsboy, seven or eight years 
old, who had hereditary hunger 


in his face and his shanks stood peeping | 


at some ham sandwiches lying on a slab 
behind the window of a cheap eating- 
house in Ann Street. I halted a mo- 
ment, looked at the starveling, bent low, 
and asked him if he wouldn’t like a sand- 
wich. 

‘No, sir,” the urchin replied. 
little Jew!” 

“ But take something else.”’ 

“No, sir, thank ye. I can’t eat any- 
thing what isn’t kosher!” 

Morat.—The ever-abiding power of 
great Moses. It was Strong Religion. 


a 


When young Rocco, a rough, tough, 
hotny-handed and very hard-up Italian 
hobbledehoy, came to this house on Fri- 
day morning to do some chores, a plate 
of superfluous hash stood on a table in 
the basement. Seeing him glance at it 
sharply as he passed through the room on 
his way to the backyard, I said to him: 
“Rocco, won’t you take some hash?” 

“No, signor!” he answered at once, 
“T’m a Catholic, and can’t eat meat on 
Friday.” 


Lathe 


Swinton. 


Morat.—The spiritual authority of 
Rome in secula seculorum. Also, the 
symbolism of the day of Christ’s cruci- 
fixion. It was Strong Religion. 


APPENDIX. 


And yet, esteemed reader! and again 
yet, even in view of the solemn “ little © 
Jew ” and the sacrificial Rocco, there are 
people who tell us that religion is dead, 
or half-dead, or has the galloping con- 
sumption, or is being choked by science, 
or is groaning under Darwinism, Hux- 
leyism, and the evolution of something. 

Let such people look again at the hun- 
ery Jew urchin and at the Italian hob- 
bledehoy. 

Morat.—Don’t be quite sure of any- 
thing till you know something about it. 


APODIXIS. 


“Well, now,” says Dr. Yankee of the 
Deep-Sea Soundings, “but both Isaac 
the Jew and Rocco the Italian were igno- 
rant.” 

Avast there! and hold on, Dr. Yankee 
of the bottomless Ocean of Wisdom. Do 
you really fancy that they are so very 
much more ignorant than you are about 
these things ? 


New York Ciry. 
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China Breaking Up.* 


It is scarcely more than a year and a 
half since we reviewed Mr. Colquhoun’s 
‘China in Transformation,” and here 
comes another contribution from his pen 
to the question that, above all others, is 
agitating the international world. The 
bulletins are talking of the gallant fight 
of a company of diplomats, marines and 
missionaries against the hordes of Box- 
ers, and the capitals of Christendom 
grow sick at heart as they realize the al- 
most absolute certainty of another holo- 
caust—to rival in its horrors that at 
Cawnpore forty-three years ago. As we 
read the telegrams and look over this new 
book, the conviction forces itself that if 
the author’s warnings in his other. books 
had been heeded the present disaster 
might, almost assuredly would, have been 
avoided. What is the message of the 
present volume? 

Mr. Colquhoun is a perfect Gradgrind 
in the matter of facts. He has theories, 
as what well informed man has not, but 
it is not so much his theories that are 
prominent as his facts. Not content 
with what he already knew, which would 
have furnished ample capital for many 
men, he started out to trace for himself 
the routes that have been followed by 
the influences so potent in the China of 
to-day. He thus devotes one-third of the 
book to Siberia, its history, character, 
needs, opportunities, as seen by him from 
an unofficial trip along the wondrous new 
railway. He then describes Manchuria, 
and the reasons for its dominance in 
the Empire, and gives an account of Pe- 
king. This is by far the best that we 
have seen, and cannot fail to be read 
with great interest by all who are con- 
cerned with the fate of Minister Conger 
and his family, the venerable Dr. W. A. 
P. Martin and the devoted band of mis- 
sionaries at the mercy of the rabble. 

From Peking to and up the Yangtse 
Valley Mr. Colquhoun carries the read- 
er, interesting him not so much in the 

* OVERLAND TO Cuina. By Archibald R. Colquhoun, 


author of ‘‘China in Transformation,’ etc. New York; 
Harpers, . $3.00. 








scenery, for that has been vividly de- 
scribed by Mrs. Bird Bishop and others, 
as in the potentialities of the region, its 
opportunities for trade, its possibilities 
for Empire. Then he passes through 
Yunnan, that much talked of yet little 
known province of Southwest China 
where England and France are supposed 


to be measuring swords, or, rather, sur- 


veying rods, and closes his trip in Tong- 
king, anxious to see what French en- 
terprise has accomplished during the six- 
teen years since he was there as war cor- 
respondent for the London Times. 

Having completed the survey, the au- 
thor sums up his conclusions in the as- 
sertion “that China is breaking up at 
lightning speed;” the Government has 
lost its supremacy, its vitality, and its 
ability to defend its own possessions; the 
interior provinces are passing into a 
state of anarchy; while on every side the 
foreigner is making himself evident in 
seizure of Jand—Manchuria, Kiao-chau, 
Wei-hai-wei and Kaulung—in securing 
railway, mining and commercial conces- 
sions. ‘These, however, he shows are 
valuable just in proportion as they are 
supported by actual power. In time 
past, and still, theoretically, the better in- 
formed Chinese look upon England and 
the United States as their best friends. 
They look to the north, however, and see 
the great Russian railway extending 
across the Continent and entering their 
own dominions; they see French Catho- 
lic priests usurping the position and 
rights of magistrates, and France keep- 
ing up claims for indemnity for injury 
done to Catholics; while England and 
America remain quiet, and when their 
people are injured, instead of demand- 
ing immediate reparation, institute a long 
course of inquiry. For this the Chinese 
may be grateful as indicating more cour- 
teous consideration and fairer dealing, 
but they seem to see in it a lack of power, 
whereas the others make that power very 
manifest. If they must yield to some one, 
it is better to yield to the one that can 
visit strongest penalty in case of resist- 
ance. 
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The actual power of Russia and France 
Mr. Colquhoun does not consider so 
great now as to give occasion for much 
anxiety provided it is met promptly and 
effectively, especially as England and 
America can certainly count on the sup- 
port of Japan, and very probably of Ger- 
many. ‘The Siberian railway is not yet 
completed, and is far from being in first- 
class shape. France has questions of her 
own to look after in Tongking, not to 
speak of Africa. The present, therefore, 
is the moment to form an intelligent de- 
cision and unite upon some clear course 
of action. 

Coming at this moment when _ its 
prophecies are being proved true in so 
marked a degree, the book should have a 
cordial reception. It should be read 
carefully by all interested, not merely in 
China itself, but in our relations to that 
unfortunate Empire. Its information 
may be relied upon, and accurate knowl- 
edge is alwavs the best basis for sound 
judgment. The book is well gotten up 
with good illustrations and most excel- 
lent and valuable maps. 


ed 


The Scribners are publishing a series of 
little books whose point and pith and 
many substantial merits we have had oc- 
casion to observe and comment on before. 
“ The Messages of the Bible,” edited by 
Professors F. K. Sanders, of Yale, and 
Chas. F. Kent, of Brown. They are not 
substitutes for the Bible, but aids to its 
reverent and profitable reading. Vol. 
XI in the series is THe MESSAGES OF 
Pau. By George Barker Stevens, Ph. 
D., D.D., Dwight Professor of Theology, 
Yale. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
Here is a good book which will 
make light and life around it as it goes: 
Upwarp Steps. By Gerard B. F. Hal- 
lock, D.D. (The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. $1.00.) It is a presenta- 
tion of vital truths in a way which shows 
them vital. CHARLES A. BERRY, 
D.D. A Memoir. By James S. Drum- 
mond. (Cassell & Company. $1.50). 
Dr. Berry, pastor since 1883 of Queen 
Street Congregational Church, Wolver- 
hampton, London, was a very unusual 
man and this memoir by his ‘“‘ Co-Pastor 
and Fellow Student” is full of interest. 
At Mr. Beecher’s death he was invited 
to succeed him and declined. He was 
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here to represent the Arbitration Socie- 
ty, and the reintroduction of the Anglo- 
American Treaty, spoke in the prominent 
cities, was welcomed by the President of 
the United States, and invited to open 
Congress as chaplain. This biography 
rises high above a merely personal and 
lifts the reader to the higher and wider 
planes of life, thought and action, on 
which one of the truest, freest and most 
vigorous ministers of the modern Church 
lived and wrought. STUDIES OF 
THE PoRTRAIT OF CHRIST. By the Rev. 
George Matheson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E. 
(A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.75) 7a eae 
is the second edition of one of the most 
poetic, eloquent and stimulating studies 
of the Divine Master which was ever put 
into words. Exactly what Dr. Matheson 
means by “the Portrait of Christ” it is 
not easy to define, and possibly the 
book owes something of its charm to 
the undefined, shadowy mystic veil that 
lies over it, a good shelter for a reverent 
mind. He does indeed say: “ The Por- 
trait which I study is one hung up in the 
heart—the combined effect of all the dif- 
ferent aspects which the Gospels reveal.” 
These are studied on a line of broad, se- 
rious, thoughtful comparison, and with 
the most stimulating result. The book is 
in its second edition. It deserves many 
more.— FivE GREAT OXFORD “LEAD- 
ers. By the Rev. Aug. B. Donaldson, 
M.A. (Rivingtons, London. $1.75.) 
The five Leaders in this volume are 
Keble, Newman, Pusey, Liddon and 
Church. They are treated in a highly 
sympathetic way and with some gentle 
and genial purpose of drawing from the 
study of their lives some stimulating and 
perpetuating inspiration for the move- 
ment represented in the English Church. 
They are not critical and not controver- 
sial. The only one of the five studies 
which makes any show of following the 
order of events is that on Pusey. Their 
merit lies in their broad and stimulating 
appreciation of these five leaders. 
PuRITAN PREACHING IN ENGLAND. A 
Study of Past and Present. By John 
Brown, D.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) This volume contains the Ly- 
man Beecher Lectures on Preaching at 
Yale for 1899. “The lecturer is much: 
honored in this country as the preacher 
in John Bunyan’s old church at Bedford, 
and the author of the best life of the 
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great dreamer which has ever been writ- 
ten. The lectures lie happily in the line 
of his studies, and give an extremely in- 
teresting view of the great historic Puri- 
tan preachers and their work. The se- 
ries comes out strong in the last three lec- 
tures on the English Puritan pulpit dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years: Binney, 
Spurgeon, Dale, of Birmingham, and 
Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester. 
“SOCIAL MEANING OF MODERN RE- 
LIGIouUS MOVEMENTS IN ENGLAND. By 
Thomas C. Hall, D.D. (Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons. $1.50.) Another series of 
Theological Seminary Lectures, the last 
Ely course before Union Theological 
Seminary in 1899. Dr. Hall writes in his 
preface that he was convinced long ago 
that the power of the revival movement 
which left such deep marks on American 
life in the West was neither its theology, 
its ritual, nor its discipline, but that it 
lay in its quickening, spiritualizing and 
Christianizing relation to the social life 
of the ‘people. His point in this series of 
“Ely Lectures’ is to show how the en- 
tire religious history of England, the 
whole Puritan movement, Methodism, 
Broad Churchism, Evangelicalism, the 
High Church reaction and even Radical- 
ism show the same Puritan ideal and con- 
ception of Christianity operating under 
them all, and that this Puritan conception 
of Christianity is one which, in the last 
‘analysis, takes effect on the social life of 
man. Its vital force is not in its theol- 
ogy, not in its ecclesiastical organization 
or energy, but in its relation to social life. 
The lectures will probably provoke much 
discussion. They have a wide reach in 
their application and might lead to a good 
deal of reconstruction in several direc- 
tions. MATTHEW THE GENESIS OF 
THE NEw TESTAMENT. By Rev. Henry 
G. Weston, D.D., President of Crozer 
Theological Seminary. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 75 cents.) The intro- 
ductory note on the connection of this lit- 
tle book with Mr. Moody and Northfield 
indicates the author’s wish that it should 
take its place rather among works of 
Christian suggestion, direction and inspi- 
ration than of critical or theological im- 
portance. It deals with the subject in a 
broad, suggestive way, and at the same 
time with much freedom, as, for exam- 
ple, in the opening reminder (p. 7) that 
the Bible is an “ Oriental book,’ or the 
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statement (p. 39) that the number four- 
teen thrice repeated in Matthew’s geneal- 
ogy of our Lord “is not an arithmetical 
but a symbolical number, as are all num- 
bers in the Bible when they are employed 
to describe God’s dealings with his peo- 
ple.” The book restores the emphasis to 
that in the Gospel which is of primary 
importance and leaves intellectual and 
scholarly criticism out of view. 


ad 


Economic ASPECTS OF THE LIQUOR 
ProsLtEM. By John Koren... (New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
If for no other reason this book would 
deserve attention on account of the aus- 
pices under which it appears. Leading 
citizens, to the number of fifty, some 
time ago formed a society for the system- 
atic study of social problems, and the in- 
vestigation here reported is one of the 
results of their disinterested zeal. A 
previous investigation had dealt with the 
legislative aspects of the liquor problem, 
and the present volume is the fitting com- 
plement to the other. It is to be regarded 
as an honest and impartial compilation of 
facts, not intended to furnish support to 
any theory, and the “Committee of 
Fifty ” does not make itself responsible 
for any conclusions which these facts 
may suggest. We are obliged to say 
that scientific observation is not stuccess- 
fully carried on under any such theory 
as this. The observer must be always 
prepared to relinquish his hypothesis, 
but some hypothesis he must have in or- 
der to know what to observe. On this 
account the value of this work is some- 
what less than it would be if an observer 
of Mr. Koren’s exceptional qualifica- 


tions were allowed to reason as well as 


observe. Even as it is, the results at- 
tained are of very considerable and per- 
manent value. The best evidence ob- 
tained by Mr. Koren was through the of- 
ficers of the thirty-three charity organ- 
ization societies, those of the eleven 
children’s aid societies, and those of the 
sixty almshouses and seventeen prisons 
and reformatories who contributed ma- 
terial for this report. The general liquor 
problem was treated under its relations 
to poverty, to crime, to children, and to 
the negroes and the Indians, and in sev- 
eral respects the investigation is broader 
and more complete than any heretofore 
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made. It would, of course, be impossi- 
ble to give even the barest summary of 
results so comprehensive as those here 
presented. We can only say, in a general 
way, that on an average the poverty 
which comes under the notice of the 
charity organization societies can be 
traced to liquor in about 25 per cent. of 
all the cases, while in almshouses the per- 
centage rises to 37. The results ob- 
tained by Mr. Charles Booth in his great 
investigation in East London indicated 
that liquor was the cause of poverty in 
not more than 15 per cent. of the large 
number of cases studied. These esti- 
mates, which vary widely from those less 
systematically made, tend to show that 
drunkenness is more a concomitant than 
a cause of poverty and crime. However 
this may be, such careful investigations 
as these are of inestimable value as fur- 
nishing a basis for scientific legislation 
and for private action. 

A History OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES FROM THE REVOLUTION 
TO THE Civir War. By John Bach Mc- 
Master, University of Pennsylvania. (In 
seven volumes. Vol. V. 1821-1830. D. 
Appleton & Co. 8vo, pp. 577, with index. 
$1.50.) Mr. McMaster’s work improves 
with every volume. Five of the seven 
are now complete. The fifth covers the 
critical and germinant period from the 
opening of Monroe’s second term, in 
March, 1821, to the early stages of the 
Texas question in the second year of 
Jackson’s administration. The times 
were pregnant with the germinal begin- 
nings of great events which have had a 
controlling effect on the constitutional, 
political, commercial, industrial and so- 
cial history of the country. Mr. Mc- 
Master’s volume comes nearer to a broad 
and adequate picture of the whole than 
any one before him has been able to give. 
It is no disparagement to the work as a 
whole to say that its author has taken his 
conception of what such a work should 
be from the great historian of the English 
people, John Richard Green, and that he 
has developed his ideal with such success 
that his work promises to be when com- 
pleted the nearest approach to a true his- 
tory of the “People of the United 
States.” It is written in a vital, dramatic 
style, with a firm grasp on the central or- 
ganic facts in every situation, with plenty 
of background and a keen sense of histor- 
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ical relations of one thing to another, and 
to the whole. Topics which counted for 
much in their day come up with never 
failing precision and in lifelike accuracy, 
such as the introduction of gas in the 
cities, the attempts to use anthracite coal, 
the opening of the Erie Canal, the first 
railway schemes, wildcat banking, the 
Cherokee trouble and Georgia’s defiance 
of the President. The Governor Coles 
episode and its effect on slavery in Illi- 
nois, the Colonization Society, South 
Carolina and State Rights, the case of 
Benjamin Lundy, nullification, literary 
history, the lack of poets, Morgan and 


Manning, political ideas as illustrated in © 


the Olmsted case, the growth of trouble 
with Mexico, and a long series of simi- 
lar events and topics which carried the 
life history of the times in them. The 
volume is illustrated by good political, 
sociological and industrial maps, and has 
an index. We await with interest the 
volumes needed to complete the work. 


An AvutTuMN LANE, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Will T. Hale. (Nashville, 
Tenn.: Barbee & Smith. $1.00.) Mr. 
Hale is a singer whose songs come 
straight out from the heart and go 
straight into the heart. Nothing of 
“art for art’s sake” polishes his lines to 
unnatural smoothness; no trace of fine 
academic broidery is seen in his stanzas. 
Simply, sweetly, effectively, he rimes to 
the popular taste and sympathy. He has 
made a reputation, as has his gifted fel- 
low Southerner, Frank Stanton, by 
“newspaper verses” that have floated 
from journal to journal by the impulse of 
their own simple charm. These are the 
really influential poets of our prosy and 
sordid period. They reach the people 
and are welcomed by the people. Their 
songs are bandied from heart to heart. 


Tue Epic or CoLumMBus’s BELL, AND 
OTHER Poems. By George Hannibal 
Temple. (Reading, Pa.: The Author. 
50 cents.) There is a just allowance to 
be made in reviewing a book of poems by 
a negro. Mr. Temple is a negro. We 
do not mean that criticism should call a 
certain set of verses poetry, because a 
negro wrote them, when they really are 
not poetry ; but literature is an exponent 
of culture and progress. A race which 
less than forty years ago was in slavery 
may well be proud of a rimer like 
George Hannibal Temple. His verse is 
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good ; it swings pleasantly along with its 
simple story, and shows in many places 
a considerable poetic feeling. Here and 
there we find phrases indicative of close 
study, even imitation, of the English 
classics. 


THE Romantic TrrumpH. By T. S. 
Omond, M.A., Late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50, net.) Altho we 
are just now witnessing and enjoying a 
very decided romantic triumph, it is not 
of this Mr. Omond writes in his valu- 
able book just added to the “ Periods of 
European Literature” series, edited by 
Professor George Saintsbury. Begin- 
ning with the “literary upheaval which 
- followed the political revolution of 1778 ” 
and coming down to the arrival of mod- 
ern “realism,” this essay gives a strong 
running history of the romantic period in 
which Goéthe, Scott, Byron, Coleridge 
and Hugo played large parts. Some of 
Mr. Omond’s criticism seems to us su- 
perficial, but in the main his work is 
scholarly, vigorous and true to the best 
principles of literary and historical in- 
terpretation. It is a book full of well- 
digested facts carefully arranged for the 
student’s use, and especially the student 
whose time is limited and whose infor- 
mation need not be a matter of elaborate 
and precise details. As a ready-refer- 
ence work it will be useful. It is sup- 
plied with a good index, and the few 
foot-notes are excellently helpful in the 
matter of reaching authorities. 


CurrItTA, COUNTESS OF ALBORNOZ. By 
Luis Coloma. Translated From _ the 
Spamsh by Estelle Huyck Attwell. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) 
This is a fairly good translation of a 
novel of society in Madrid. Luis Co- 
loma, a Jesuit priest, is the author, and 
his story, which treats boldly and trench- 
antly the dark side of Spanish life, has 
been very popular at home. We do not 
predict great popularity for it in America. 
Our civilization is so widely different 
from the Spanish, our impressions of life 
so much fresher and wholesomer, our 
estimate of social morals so much sound- 
er, that we cannot read sympathetically a 
book like this. It may be true to life in 
Madrid; for the Spanish people it may 
hold an effective moral; but for us it con- 
tains only a curiously drawn picture of a 
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strangely evil state of an alien civiliza- 
tion with which we have nothing in com- 
mon. There is caustic wit, combined 
with a certain sort of humor, in many of 
the scenes, and unquestionably the story 
has power. : 


Tue Story oF Moscow. By Wirt 
Gerrare. (London: J. M. Dent & Co. 
$1.50.) This is not a history of Mos- 
cow ; but it gives a strong sketch of that 
important Russian city from its founda- 
tion, about 882, down to the present time. 
The leading events are traced, and the 
most noted personages connected with 
‘the city’s. long and bloody experiences 
are portrayed in brief but effective 
strokes. The political, religious and mil- 
itary struggles from the days of Prince 
Yuri down to the great invasion by Na- 
poleon pass before us sufficiently realized 
to insure a continuous and well balanced 
impression. Many illustrations from pic- 
tures of public buildings distinguished 
in the history of Moscow accompany the 
text and there is a map of the city. A 
good index renders great aid to the 
reader. 


THE BURDEN OF CHRISTOPHER. By 
Florence Converse. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50). A novel with a 
burden, but it carries it sturdily and with 
a light spirit. The author seems to have 
a good working knowledge of her sub- 
ject, which is the life of employers and 
employed—in a word, certain phases of 
the “labor and capital’’ question. Her 
story is eminently readable, well spiced 
with realistic seasonings, not at all sen- 
sational, touched with agreeable humor. 
The conversations are glibly sketched, 
the characters act with animation if not 
with dramatic energy. Asa novel de- 
picting the lives and experiences of fac- 
tory girls so as to bring out the lights 
and shades, and perhaps the ultimate sig- 
nificance, of the relations involved, it is 
at least interesting. Asa story pure and 
simple for readers who care nothing for 
burdens and theories, it may be depended 
on for an hour’s quiet pleasure. 


Discovery oF A Lost Trait. By 
Charles B. Newcomb. (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50.) The author of that 
pleasant book, “ All’s Right With the 
World,” offers another volume in which 
the same genial optimism which made 
his first book so attractive comes out on 
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every page. Mr. Newcomb does not put 
on wise airs and go into a philosophical 
abstraction ; he faces life with a friendly 
smile and discourses charmingly about 
things that gladden and sweetly stimu- 
late the mind and the heart. To read his 
book is to spend some hours with a large, 
gentle and loving nature from which one 
gains much that will be held as both val- 
uable and delightful. Somehow essays 
like these do a work of healing and com- 
forting. They have the touch of a mag- 
netic and soothing hand. 


Empress Octavia. A Romance of the 
Reign of Nero. Translated from the 
German of Wilhelm Walloth by Mary J. 
Safford. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.) This is a good translation of an 
historical romance written by a German 
novelist of distinction. The character of 
Nero is drawn in lurid colors and the 
whole story seems exaggerated to a de- 
gree; but genuine power goes with the 
telling. The hero and heroine of the 
love tale are attractively presented in 
their entourage of Roman splendor, in- 
famy and decay. As an historical melo- 
drama with a tragic strain in its conclu- 
sion, the book demands more than pass- 
ing attention amid the many strong sto- 
ries now pouring from the press. 


JEAN Francois MiLter. A Collection 
of Fifteen Pictures and a Portrait of the 
Painter, with Introduction and Interpre- 
tation. By Estelle M. Hurll (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This is one 
of the “ Riverside Art Series,’ and the 
reproductions of Millet’s famous peasant 
pictures are excellent. Miss Hurll’s in- 
troductory essay is all that the ordinary 
reader could wish in the way of a brief 
critical sketch with a list of reference 
books, an historical directory of the pic- 
tures, and an outline table of the princi- 
pal events in Millet’s life. Each picture 
presented is accompanied with a clear 
and sensible explanatory and critical ap- 
preciation by Miss Hurll. At the end of 
the little book is given a pronouncing 
vocabulary of proper names and foreign 
words. 


THE LirkE oF CitArLoTTE Bronté. By 
Mrs. Gaskell. With an Introduction and 
Notes by Clement K. Shorter. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75.) This 
edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronté is one of the books that should 
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be in every well appointed library.. It is 
a model biography of a most interesting 
woman by a most interesting woman. 
Mr. Shorter’s introduction is itself a 
model of what its kind should be, and his © 
notes are valuable* A _ considerable 
amount of new matter helpful to the 
reader in the understanding of Charlotte 
Bronté’s character and genius is added 
to Mrs. Gaskell’s admirable work. A list 
of books about Miss Bronté is given, and 
a good index is for the first time fur- 
nished. The book is handsomely printed 
and illustrated. 


Tue Arts oF Lire. By Richard Rog- 
ers Bowker. (Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin. & Co. $1.25.) . Serious, retectove; 
analytical, these little essays on the gen- 
esis of living are stimulating to the cul- 
tivated mind. ‘They treat of education, 
business, politics and religion as factors 
in the problem of growth. ‘The author’s 
studies have evidently been deep and 
calm. What he presents shows the great 
reach of an unfettered reader and the 
winnowing power of a judicial intelli- 
gence which permits no spurts of en- 
thusiasm. His essay on politics is one 
of the best things that we have lately 
tread. Not that we accept all it contains ; 
but what it presents is so clearly pre- 
sented and the temper of its style is so re- 
served and fair that reading is like listen- 
ing to the talk of an urbane and diplomat- 
ic man of the world, whose opinions, al- 
tho they may be erroneous, are never of- 
fensively stated. The little book chal- 
lenges attention and will command dis- 
tinguished consideration. 


A DREAM OF A THRONE. 
F. Embree. (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. ) $1.50.) \. Here is a romance sours 
Mexican revolt, about 1845, in which the 
life of a very interesting people is pictur- 
esquely drawn. The story moves slow- 
ly in places, but it does not drag. A 
strong impression of reality goes with the 
telling, and both the hero and the heroine 
are portrayed with considerable skill. 
There is a hermit patriot who becomes a 
striking figure in the plot. The hero 
heads an uprising of the people with the 
result of a great struggle, which gives 
the story its dash of war and thrilling ad- 
venture. A thread of love is woven 
through the tumultuous scenes. It is a 
book well suited to leisurely reading in a 
lazy mood. 


By Charles 
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The Silver Coinage Platform. 


THE traditional ostrich that believes 
the whole of his large and looming struc- 
ture is concealed from public view when 
his head is stuck in the sand appears to 
have been the intellectual exemplar of 
the so-called conservative Democrats who 
were overcome by Mr. Bryan at Kansas 
City. They wanted the convention to re- 
affirm the currency platform of 1896 
without repeating the words of it. Mayor 
Carter Harrison explained that in this 
way “an olive branch ” would be extend- 
ed to Gold Standard Democrats who de- 
clined to support the party’s candidates 
and platform four years ago. Neither 
he nor any of his Eastern associates could 
have had.a high opinion of the intelli- 
gence and sincerity of the Gold Standard 
seceders. Does reaffirmation in a party 
platform have a meaning different from 
its meaning in every other placer <A 
majority of the delegates at first pre- 
ferred such an attempt to obscure the 
party’s purpose. Those who argued and 
voted for it in the committee, altho they 
were a minority there, represented nearly 
two-thirds of the convention ; but the dif- 
ference of opinion related merely to a 
choice of words for expressing one and 
the same thing. No one proposed that 
the old demand for the free coinage of 
silver at a ratio that would greatly reduce 
the purchasing power of the American 
dollar should be disapproved. The con- 
servatives desired to approve it and assert 
it again in such a way that a large num- 
ber of voters—who had been, before the 
campaign of 1896, by no means the least 
intelligent members of the party—should 
be fooled into the belief that silver had 
been laid aside. 

‘Mr. Bryan has the courage of his con- 
victions on the currency question, and he 
would have none of this puerile and os- 
trich-like attempt to conceal the party’s 
loyalty to the old silver doctrine. | We 
say loyalty, because no one proposed a 
repudiation of a word or letter of the 
Chicago platform, and the-new platform 


was adopted without a dissenting voice. 
Mr. Bryan demanded a clear and un- 
equivocal declaration for free coinage at 
the ratio of 16 to I, and it was given to 
him in the very words which he had writ- 
ten. He knew that the proposed brief 
“ reaffirmation ’”’ would deceive no Gold 
Democrats; he also desired to retain the 
support of the Teller and Dubois Silver 
Republicans, and of the Populists, in 
whose opinion free coinage does not go 
far enough, but is attractive chiefly be- 
cause it is a long step toward a profuse 
issue of irredeemable paper. There was 
a last feeble attempt in the committee to 
imitate the ostrich by placing sixteen to 
one far from the beginning of the plat- 
form, but its presence could not be con- 
cealed in that way. The beginning of 
the platform is at the place where that 
silver paragraph is found. Where Mc- 
Gregor sits is the head of the table. If 
the silver issue was dead, as in truth it 
ought to have been, Mr. Bryan, and the 
convention dominated by his influence, 
have brought it to life. | It has become 
the paramount issue with the very men 
whom the Democratic leaders hoped to 
draw to the support of the ticket by the 
party’s declarations on other questions. — 

What was the meaning of free coin- 
age at the ratio of 16 to I, as set forth in 
1896 by prominent orators of the Demo- 
cratic party? No one rejoices more 
heartily now over the new platform than 
ex-Governor Altgeld, who, it was under- 
stood, would have been Secretary of the 
Treasury if Mr. Bryan had been elected. 
Mr. Altgeld was the leading and most 
forcible campaign speaker of the party in 
the Central West four years ago. He 
explained that the dollar had become too 
valuable ; it would buy too much and the 
buying power of it ought to be cut down 
one-half. . Its purchasing power had 
wickedly been increased by legislation 
corruptly procured in the interest of the 


owners gf Government bonds—British 


bondholders, for the most part—who, 

having loaned money to us, had after- 

ward sought thus to compel the payment 
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of the loans and the interest on them in 
dollars actually worth twice as much as 
those which we had borrowed from them. 
Justice demanded, therefore, that the 
buying power of the dollar should be re- 
duced one-half; and he told his audiences 
throughout the West that it would be so 
reduced by the free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. Farmers were as- 
sured that the prices of their crops would 
be greatly increased ; but Mr. Altgeld did 
not explain to workingmen how this loss 
of one-half of the dollar’s purchasing 
power would affect the dollars in which 
their wages were paid, or their little store 
of dollars in the savings bank. It is well 
to recall now the lucid explanations of 
the friend for whom Mr. Bryan had so 
high regard, and whom by common re- 
port he desired to place at the head of the 
Treasury Department. 

But what could Mr. Bryan.do with 
the currency, if he should be elected, now 
that the Gold Standard bill has become a 
law? And is not the opposition of a ma- 
jority in the Senate to silver legislation 
assured for four or six years? Without 
additional legislation his Secretary of the 
Treasury could pay the interest on a large 
quantity of bonds in silver dollars. His 
election would carry with it the election 
of a silver majority in the House. 
litical revolution great enough to put him 
in the White House would probably re- 
duce the Senate gold majority to a very 
narrow margin, and might leave none of 
it. The way would then be open for a 
repeal of the Gold Standard act, and for 
silver legislation. We are confident that 
he will not be elected, but there should be 
no misunderstanding as to what the pur- 
pose of the leaders of the party was in 
1896, as explained by some of them, and 
no illusions as to the possible effect upon 
the Senate of a silver triumph at the 
polls. 

The whole platform is overshadowed 
by this demand for a debasement of the 
national currency, for a repudiation of 
the nation’s obligations, and for the de- 
struction of the supports on which our 
prosperity rests.. Nothing better for the 


nation could take place in the field of poli-’ 


tics than a defeat of this currency prop- 
osition by a majority so overwhelming 
that no great party could hereafter be in- 
duced to take up anything like it. 


A po- | 
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Evolution in Country Life. 


It probably has not escaped the ob- 
servation of the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT that the drift toward city life is 
steadily, and not so very slowly, revers- 
ing. There is not only less desire on the 
part of farmers to sell out their farms 
and seek homes in the cities, but there is 
a marked desire of town people to own 
country residences. For a while these — 
were summer homes; but now there is an 
increasing tendency to build permanent 
residences outside the crowd. 

This is possibly owing to the growing 
use of the telephone. Rural lines are be- 
ing established so generally that a banker 
or merchant may remain one hundred 
miles from his place of business, and yet 
be within speaking distance of his em- 
ployees. A Boston merchant recently 
said to the writer, ‘I am spending more 
than half of my time on my farm near 
Wellesley, but am all the while able to 
converse with those who are conducting 
my business in my place.” It is nothing 
less than a revolution; and there are good 
reasons for believing that we are really 
entering upon a new state of society and 
a new order of business affairs. 

Our cities seem destined to spread out, 
until the concentering of municipal life, 
as it now is, will be practically ended. 
Electricity will co-operate in other ways, 
by making transit much more rapid and 
supplanting steam power. As a conse- 
quence manufacturing will be carried on 
less and less in huge factories and con- 
gested centers. It has been a fact, that 
we could not overcome, throughout the 
whole steam age, that steam power could 
be carried possibly a quarter of a mile 
with profit; while electricity may be car- 
ried and used profitably many miles away 
from the plant or generator. We may 
fairly foresee a new sort of city as well 
as a new sort of country—a city dissem- 
inated or thinned out over a vast terri- 
tory. This will be hastened on by the 
fact that the coal famine has come sooner 
thah expected; and the coal age will 
carry with it the steam age. The use of 
steam power began about 1830; and, ac- 
cording to Professor Orton, it will bare- 
ly last till 1930. He tells us that the 
known coal deposits of America are rap- 
idly nearing their exhaustion. The ex- 
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haustion of European beds began last 
winter to be felt with revolutionary force. 
The draft on American coal will as a 
consequence be much more serious, and 
will shorten the steam age. We have 
harnessed electricity none too soon. The 
full consequences cannot be estimated ; 
but we do not count ourselves among the 
prophets when we say that we are sure 
that country life will hereafter not mean 
remoteness from the best evolution of the 
age. 

The effect on country life will be ad- 
mirable in this: that while it distributes 
population much more evenly it will take 
out from the city wealth, tact, taste and 
refinement; and will work into country 
life and country homes the more beauti- 
ful phases of life that have character- 
ized the cities. We may expect better 
roads, more beautiful landscapes, more 
tasteful houses; and in general that the 
country will keep pace artistically with 
the town. This change is fairly illus- 
trated already by the suburbs of New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, which 
reach out at least one hundred miles. The 
telephone is now reaching out over the 
hills of New England, and throughout 
the Empire State, and is even more free- 
ly in use in the Western States—linking 
farms together, and these, in turn, to 
towns and villages. The cost of such 
service averages about $12 a year to a 
homestead. Farm isolation is a thing 
of the past. Farmers’ wives, who have 
heretofore suffered, above all, from lack 
of neighbors, may now converse as free- 
ly as if their friends were living across 
the street. It is estimated that these 
country lines are doubling every year. 
This will in five years more leave the 
farm that is without a ’phone an excep- 
tion. Trading is done over the line; 
markets are watched, and the power of 
the speculator is broken. In case of ac- 
cident or sickness, the physician is con- 
sulted at once, and without the delay of 
many hours in driving to a village to se- 
cure his services. Constant contact with 
the world is possible for the most remote 
hamlet. Burglars find their work more 
difficult, and crimes of all sorts are less- 
ened. 

We must consider this evolution still 
further. The telephone is not a mere 
convenience; it is working a social revo- 
lution. It is grouping the people after a 
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manner without precedent. Telephone 
circuits do not correspond with town 
lines, or with village boundaries. Grad- 
ually they are displacing such boundaries 
as measurements of social relations. A 
physician finds it more necessary to be 
a member of a telephone group than to 
be the president of a corporation. He does 
full half his work by ’phone, and he is 
constantly in communication with his 
whole clientage. This is equally true of 


the grocer and the laundryman, as well 


as the farmer himself. One Ohio min- 
ister has his whole constituency con- 
nected by wires to his church. He 
preaches through a transmitter to the 
houses of his parishioners. A group of 
telephone circuits may be formed for lit- 


erary, musical, or religious ends, quite as 


easily as for business purposes. These 
may in turn be connected, if desirable, 
by long distance connection, with the 


city. Is this chimerical? Not in the 
least. Telephone concerts are not un- 
common. These can be heard with 


clearness through circuits covering many 
miles. And yet we are only at the be- 
ginning of the revolution. What shall 
be the end of it who can forecast ? 


& 


Mr. Bourke Cockran on the 
Supreme Court. 


In his address to the graduating law 
class of Yale University Mr. Bourke 
Cockran magnified the lawyer’s profes- 
sion by an argument that would not at 
all have pleased our Populist friends who 
are so severe on the courts. He de- 
clared that the universally trusted ju- 
diciary department of the Government is 
constantly increasing in power, as it lim- 
its the power of other departments, while 
there is no such review and revision of 
its own power. The judiciary, said Mr. 
Cockran, are the priests in the temple of 
liberty, and the lawyers are the acolytes 
who guard the sanctuary. 

This supreme importance of the ju- 
diciary Mr. Cockran illustrated by the 
power of the Supreme Court to settle that 
very important question so much and so 
academically discussed of late in the Sen- 
ate, which depends on the idea conveyed 
by the words “ex proprio vigore.”’ He 
said: 

“ Tf that court should decide that the Consti- 
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tution of the United States extended of its 
own vigor into the far off territory of the 
United States, both parties will be as anxious 
to get rid of the Philippine Islands as one 
party is anxious to get rid of them now. 


After this startling pronouncement as 
to the possible effect of a decision by our 
Supreme Court we need not be surprised 
at the succession of absurdities which 
the imaginative orator poured forth 
as legitimate results of such a decision. 
If, said he, the Court should decide that 
the Constitution does not, of its own 
vigor, control the Government of ac- 
quired territories, why, then we might 
annex Canada, and impose on the Ca- 
nadians a despot czar, while enjoying a 
republic ourselves. Or Congress might 
move the seat of government outside the 
limits of these republican States into 
some newly acquired territory which it 
was governing despotically, and thus 
take itself out of the sphere of the Con- 
stitution which created it. Or Congress 
might, for the benefit of our republican 
States, destroy by taxation the industries 
of our acquired territories. It might, for 
example, for the sake of benefiting our 
own tobacco growers, forbid the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco in the Philippines. 

All this is true—and it is of no conse- 
quence. Vastly more is true. Under 
our own Constitution and within the lim- 
its of our own States, Congress can do 
all sorts of fantastic things. It can de- 
cree the free coinage of silver at sixteen 
to one, or six to one; it can forbid the ex- 
portation of wheat or the importation of 
silk; it can declare war, like China, 
against all the world. One who seeks for 
conceivable absurdities can always find 
them. 

But all these suppositions fail to give 
weight to one tremendous consideration 
—namely, common sense. In the first 
place, our Supreme Court may be al- 
lowed to have common-sense. It has 
never failed in that quality. The ex 
proprio vigore doctrine is so contra- 
dicted by our national history, not to say 
so absurd in itself, that we may safely 
presume that the Supreme Court could 
not declare it. Further, were that doc- 
trine or any other doctrine declared, it 
must be allowed that Congress will pos- 
sess some common sense and some moral 
sense as well. Congress could forbid the 
cultivation of tobacco in the Philippines, 
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but Congress would not, any more that 
Congress will tax cigars in this coun- 
try ten dollars apiece, which it can now 
do. Congress could move the seat of 
Government to Manila; but she would no 
more do it than she will move it to Cape 
Nome. Congress could establish a ty- 
rannical monarchy over Canada, if we 
were to buy or conquer that country ; but 
so Congress could have set up a perpet- 
ual pro-consulship over the Southern 
States after the Rebellion, but she did 
not. It may be presumed safely that 
Congress will try to do what is right and 
wise; if not, there are plenty of ways for 
tyranny and revolution. 

Mr. Cockran’s fantastics may have 
amused the Yale boys for an hour, but 
they can never frighten the people of the 
United States. We remember that this 
same Bourke Cockran who now magni- 
fies the judiciary as the supreme power 
which interprets the Constitution, only a 
few weeks ago told us that there is a 
legislative power that can change the 
Constitution, and he has himself offered 
the impracticable advice, pleasing to a 
Southern audience, that the Fifteenth 
Amendment be rescinded. 


& 
The Catholic Revival. 


ADVANCED Ritual is the vanguard of 
what is familiarly known on both sides 
of the Atlantic as the Anglican Tract- 
arian or Catholic Revival. Advanced 
Ritual in the services of the Church 
stands for the doctrines of the real ob- 
jective presence, eucharistic adoration, 
prayers for the dead, the power of ab- 
solution, purgatory, and the sacrificial 
character of the Christian priesthood. 

The Catholic Revival has familiarized 
both English and American Churchmen 
with the above named doctrines. It has 
also made Church people familiar with 
a number of points of Catholic ritual and 
Catholic practice, such as eucharistic 
vestments, incense, confession to a priest, 
the recognition of the honor due to the 
Holy Mother of God, the intercession of 
angels and saints. But the Catholic Re- 
vival, so far, has failed in one thing of its 
logical conclusion. It has failed to teach 
the people the one dogma, which not only 
binds all the doctrines in one consistent 
whole, but is also the basis upon which 
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they rest, and without which they are not 
Catholic dogmas at all. We mean the 
dogma that there is in the Church a liv- 
ing voice, possessed of supreme author- 
ity to command, and infallible to teach. 
Without this belief all other beliefs be- 
come mere matters of private judgment. 
The Catholic Revival has, however, pre- 
pared the minds of many for the recep- 
tion of Catholic teaching in its entirety. 
This involves absolute submission to the 
Pope of Rome, as the Vicar of Christ. 
This is well expressed by a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, one who is thoroughly com- 
petent to express an opinion on this sub- 
foreeeine: Rev. eR Pe Clarke S.J; of 
London, has lately written: 


“A man who holds all the Catholic doc- 
trines and who is in sympathy with Catholic 
ritual and Catholic practices, is, if he does 
not submit to the Supreme authority of the 
Holy See, not a whit less of a Protestant than 
one whose beliefs are in accordance with those 
of Dr. Ryle and the Evangelical School. The 
difference between a Catholic and a Protestant 
does not consist in the fact that one holds 
certain doctrines which the other denies, but 
in the fact that the one submits with unques- 
tioning obedience and internal assent to the 
teaching of the Vicar of Christ, and the other 
does not.” 


Another Catholic authority, Bishop 
W. R. Brownley, Clifton, writes: 


“T think the effect of the Anglican Revival 
upon the conversion of the English people to 
Catholicism has been very great. I do not 
measure its effect so much by the number of 
individuals who have been led by its influence 
to seek admission to the Catholic Church, as 
by the far greater number whom it has led to 
believe in Catholic truths which were prac- 
tically unknown to the English people sixty 
years ago. The regenerating grace of baptism, 
the recognitidn of some kind of real presence 
of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, the sacrificial 
character of the Holy Eucharist, the power of 
the keys in absolution, and the consequent in- 
creasing practice of confession, in spite of the 
deeply rooted prejudice against it, still latent 
in the English mind, and which the refusal 
of the Anglican Bishops to safeguard—as if 
they really wished to provoke scandals—has 
not succeeded in checking—the revival of all 
these Catholic doctrines and their wide dis- 
semination among all classes of the population 
cannot certainly be without great results.” 


Let the reader ponder these quotations 
well. They show very plainly that the 
main object sought in the Catholic Re- 
vival in England and the United States 
is unmistakably to bring the Church in 
both countries back to the doctrines, 
ritual and practices of the Church be- 
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fore the Great Reformation—to get 
back of the Reformation settlement. In 
a word, the object sought in the Catho- 
lic Revival is to bring the Church in Eng- 
land and the United States back to sub- 
mission to the authority of the Pope of 
Rome, the so-called Vicar of Christ. 

In the Church in the United States 
many of the clergy, it is clear, are in 
sympathy. with the Catholic Revival, but 
they cannot, in some sections of the 
Church, do much more than introduce 
altar lights, incense and the confessional 
(in a few churches), on account of the 


very strong opposition manifested by the 


laity, who are generally loyal to the Ref- 
ormation settlement and are strongly op- 
posed to Roman Catholic doctrines and 
ceremonial. At the recent annual con- 
vention of the Diocese of Quincy, IIL, 
during the effort to elect a bishop-co- 
adjutor, the lay delegates, by a large ma- 
jority voting in every case in opposition 
to the clergy, very strongly and very em- 
phatically showed that they were not in 
favor of the Catholic Revival and all 
that it implies, but that they were deter- 
mined to abide by the Reformation set- 
tlement and Prayer Book churchman- 
ship. 
oe 


Popular Readjustments 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE says that “ in- 
stinct and aspiration. are higher than 
knowledge,” and he is probably right if 
we accept the ordinary definition of 
knowledge; but it sometimes looks as 
tho instinct and aspiration coincide with 
the surest cognition, or rather that they 
are generated by it. What we call the 
public mind seems to focus its thought 
now and again with mysterious sudden- 
ness and directness upon a conclusion al- 
together surprising and apparently un- 
suggested. It is as difficult to find the 
origin of a fad as to trace the begin- 
nings of a social, religious, moral or po- 
litical revolution. An influence gets into 
the air, little whirls of sentiment, desire, 
opinion, ambition, or aspiration form here 
and yonder and hastily coalesce into an 
irresistible cyclone of energy. 

We speak of molding popular senti- 
ment, as if it were like soft clay to the 
touch of any kind; but the greatest gen- 
ius has tried the thing in vain, only to 
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see some apparently trivial coincidences 
of small facts raise a furious storm in 
the public temper. Nor are the quieter 
and deeper floods of human sentiment 
formed by any forces easily reducible to 
law or explainable on scientific princi- 
ples. The popular mind appears fickle; 
but its tricksy ways are superficial; the 
bubbles on the surface do not account for 
the ebb and flow of the tides. In litera- 
ture and in life there is surf and there 
is undertow, with sudden inexplicable 
variations. What we read to-day we 
will not look at to-morrow ; what satisfies 
our political taste this year will look like 
treason next year. It is not that we 
change so greatly, for human nature has 
been the most constant of the universal 
quantities. We simply adapt the super- 
ficies of life to the changes of world 
weather. 

Just now we are busily readjusting 
ourselves to vast and _ inexplicable 
changes of conditions. We do not real- 
ize what it is we are suiting our lives to 
with such vigorous promptness. Many 
large minds are trying to control and di- 
rect “ popular sentiment ” in this way or 
that; but we feel a steady sweep of life 
going at its own will without apparent 
preconcert of its elements—a tide flow- 
ing in response to a newly created great 
planet as yet undiscovered. Some call 
this unseen attraction ‘“ Destiny,’ some 
call it “ Destruction; ” it may be both in 
one; yet we are drawn along by it in- 
evitably. Popular aspiration is not su- 
perficial; it may foam and show waves; 
but the force lies deep. Nor shall this or 
that unscrupulous politician affect it ap- 
preciably. His function is to deceive 
himself and win or lose office. In utter 
disregard of him life seeks the only pos- 
sible adjustment to new levels. He may 
bawl himself hoarse trying to herd the 
public and drive it into his pen; but it 
’ will be “expansion” or not, just as the 
conditions affecting life determine. All 
the world over a change is beginning. 
Who can stop it? Maps are to be re- 
vised, peripheries of civilizations are to 
be sponged out and redrawn. Who can 
hinder it? What set the movement go- 
ing? Not our little war with Spain, 
not England’s clash with the Boers, not 
Russia’s steps toward China. The force 
was in us all. A peace congress had no 
effect upon it. Life is simply obeying a 
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law of growth as: irresistible as that 
which lifts the sap and starts the buds of 
spring. But life is like a sea composed 
of drops of water, or molecules, or 
whatever we may call the units. -Each 
soul has its office in the general flow. 
Education is what shapes aspiration by a 
slow but sure process. For good or ill 
our civilization has been educated to do 
what it is doing. The future civiliza- 
tion will do what education prepares it 
for. Personal influence is, then, a 
mighty factor, and in using it we should 
not look down at our toes, but far ahead, 
counting not so much upon immediate 
results as upon the effect we shall have as 
a factor in the slow process of educating 
mankind. Little by little our precepts, 
doctrines, examples are being stored as a 
force which some day shall be so great 
that life will be compelled to adjust itself 
to relieve the strain. The adjustment may 
be peaceful or bloody. It will partake of 
the spirit in which education has been ap- 
plied. But at every step we must reck- 
on with human nature and not expect of 
it more than its education has fitted it to 


do. 
& 


The Quest of Happiness. 


THE quest of happiness is colored by 
each person’s nature. As we go over 
hill and down dale, the bright thing we 
are pursuing reflects from its splendid 
form the light of our own eager eyes. 
And do we ever really lay hand on it? 
The pinch of rose-dust in the opening 
palm after the final grasp—that odorless 
ash, impalpable and lightly blown off by 
the breath from our lips—is that happi- 
ness? A child wandering in the wake 
of a butterfly, a man steadily toiling on, 
with the pinions of fleeing wealth, power, 
glory, fanning the air just ahead of him 
—ah, the promise, the lure, the expecta- 
tion of it! And then the child crushes 
the gorgeous wings and the man sits him 
down on the seat of ambition. The child 
cries, and the man looks dazed, disap- 
pointed; both feel that somehow life has 
proved to be a cheat. But it is not the 
bubble that holds the disappointment, 
not the bursting of the iridescent thing 
that looses and lets speed away our airy 
dream of life’s fulfillment. Man’s own 
imperfection proves to be the only re- 
ward of his chase after happiness, He 
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realizes this when the quest is ended, 
and looking far behind him he sees the 
winding, golden road of youth, the re- 
splendent highway of manhood and the 
difficult path of age. 

But what if we each had a guide strong 
and true, knowing the best route before- 
hand and just where in the future lies 
the dear treasure that we so much desire? 
“ Over the hills and far away ” we would 
follow him. Men might deceive us as 
we passed along; the things we had 
thought sacred might turn out to be mere 
gilded garbage of a civilization’s waste 
and change; what had lured us aside 


here and yonder in the name of love and - 


friendship, Christianity and human gen- 
erosity, might cast off a mantle and stand 
before us heartless, greedy, a devouring 
monster; but our guide would pluck at 
us, smile, and say: “Come on, there are 
other hills all green and flowery, other 
dells sweet with summer to wander over. 
Never mind these ugly disclosures. They 
but serve to give you a taste of what you 
would arrive at were you left to go your 
own way. Comeon!” The voice itself 
would be a comfort; to follow would be 
joy. 

In his own conscience every person 
has a guide whose leading, were it sub- 
mitted to, would end without disaster to 
the follower. The Christian has a guide 
infallible. He is not hard to follow, and 
he is hard to follow. The butterflies are 
so bright, the baubles are so gorgeous, 
the gold in the hills, aside from the nar- 
row way, will buy so much, the song of 
the revelers is so inviting! ‘‘ Come on, 
come on!” calls the still small voice, 
“turn neither to the left nor the right. 
If I press along too fast for thee, thou 
canst easily follow by the blood stains 
left on the stones by my bare feet. Come 
on, come on!” We hear; we know the 
blessed voice; we feel the infinite com- 
passion of it; a waft of the divine sac- 
rifice enriches the air round about; but 
the way is narrow and rough, and hark! 
on either hand swells the music and ring 
the shouts of revelry. Palaces shine; 
gold beyond the dreams of avarice glim- 
-mers in the coffers of those who beckon 
us aside; radiant faces smile upon us out 
of princely equipages, and in the dazzling 
light of pictured halls are spread the 
feasts of the liberal and the mighty. 

If the Guide say: “Come on,” how 
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many will heed the gentle invitation and 
turn from all this glory and all this feast- 
ing and laughter to pass toilsomely along 
the hard and perilous way? It was the 
Guide himself who once lifted up a voice 
as of bewilderment: “ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” And the 
cup did not pass. Nor shall our cup 
pass. The land of happiness is not on 
the map of this world. Self sacrifice, 
doing for others what they do not for us, 
following the guide conscience, even by 
the blood of its feet, is the only recipe for 
peace in this life. It will not insure a 
happiness like that of the revelers; it will 
not bring to hand what gold can buy; 
nor will it afford the power with which 
the rulers of men play so madly; but deep 
inward peace—that is all. And the 
Christian following his guide, following 
him stedfastly and truly, forgets the 
splendors of this world in realizing the 
beauty and the divine sweetness of self- 
denial which long ago opened the gates 
of heaven. Narrow is the way, and few 
there be following the Guide who, pass- 
ing in it, calls to every soul: “Come 
only; 
J 


The absolute uncertainty as 
to the situation in Peking is 
very trying. There is first the 
anxiety as to the fate of the foreigners in 
the city, the members of the Legations 
and their families and friends, the mis- 
sionaries, and the force of marines who 
went to guard them and have remained 
to share their fate. There is also a sense 
of deep humiliation that the strongest 
Governments in the world should be to 
such a degree at the mercy of a horde of 
Chinese “ hoodlums,” if we accept the 
statements of such men as Minister Wu. 
And this humiliation is intensified by the 
knowledge that one prominent element 
in this helplessness is the mutual jealousy 
of the Powers which prevents their cor- 
dial support of the one Government 
which is in position to step in and com- 
pel regard for international rights. 
Should the full disaster feared be real- 
ized a large measure of responsibility 
will rest upon France and Russia for 
their unwillingness to support England 
and the United States in indorsing 
prompt action by Japan. There is, in- 
deed, a ray of light in the reports that 


Hope for 
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come of a counter revolution in Peking 
headed by Prince Ching, who announces 
it to be his purpose to protect the foreign- 
ers. The refusal, too, of the Southern 
Viceroys to publish Prince Tuan’s de- 
cree calling for the extermination of the 
foreigners, shows that there are influ- 
ences at work which it may be possible 
to utilize for the establishment of a new 
and vigorous Government. In the sus- 
pense we must wait, not lose heart, but 
hope for the best, and not delay a moment 
any aggressive action which may secure 
the most speedy succor of the belea- 
guered garrison. 


The workmen of the 
building trades in and 
near Chicago lost $30,- 
000,000 in wages before the bricklayers 
and masons threw off the rule of incom- 
petent leaders in the Trades Council, and 
speedily reached for themselves a rea- 
sonable settlement that promises to end 
the whole controversy. But for very 
much less than $30,000,000 the strikers 
could have obtained the advice and as- 
sistance of the most learned and impar- 
tial lawyers in the United States, and 
thus could have conducted negotiations 
that would have prevented this enormous 
loss in wages and gained for them as 
many concessionsor privilegesas they will 
get now. We have heretofore suggested 
the employment of the best legal counsel 
by unions which are already on strike or 
are intending to make demands upon em- 
ployers. But the best results cannot be 
obtained by employing a lawyer who is 
at the same time a politician. The strik- 
ers in St. Louis retained ex-Governor 
Stone. If they followed his advice, it 
does not appear to have helped them 
much. But perhaps they declined to be 
guided by his counsel. There was a 
good opportunity in St. Louis for the 
work of some eminent and impartial law- 
yer, not connected with politics, in the 
service of the railway employees’ union. 
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Legal Counsel 
for Strikers 


Congressman Richard- 
son, leader of the Dem- 
ocratic party in the 
House, complained last week in his ad- 
dress at Kansas City, where he was per- 
manent chairman of the Democratic 


Civil Offices. on 
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Convention, that the Republican party 
by the action of the President had great- 
ly impaired the efficiency of the Civil 
Service law. But we look in vain in the 
platform adopted after his address for 
any commendation of that law or of the 
merit system, or any disapproval of the 
President’s removal of several thousand 
offices from the protection of the rules. 
Mr. Richardson might have ascerfained 
that on the day before his address was 
made the President approved an order 
putting the customs service in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii under the civil service 
rules, so that the appointments of cus- 
toms employees will hereafter be made 
from eligible lists of persons examined 
by the Civil Service Commission. This 
is not “a backward step.” But the 
President should go further and apply 
the rules of the merit system to the en- 
tire civil service not only in those islands, 
but also in the Philippines and Cuba. 


ye 


The predecessor of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt at Al- 
bany, also a Republican, 
with the help of a consenting Legis- 
lature, took what he _ called the 
“ starch’. out of the | ctyil “service 
law of the State. No part of Governor 
Roosevelt’s programme was more clearly 
defined in the campaign preceding his 
election and at the beginning of his term 
than his determination to restore what 
had been taken from the statute and to 
procure from the Legislature a civil serv- 
ice law of ideal excellence. He was suc- 
cessful. The new law is regarded by civil 
service reformers everywhere as a model 
for all such legislation. The State Civil 
Service Commission is now extending the 
application of it to county officers in those’ 
counties in which large cities are situated. 
In New York County, by the Commis- 
sion’s new rules, recently approved by the 
Governor, 89 per cent. of the offices are 
brought under the protection of the merit 
system and cannot hereafter be treated as 
spoils. Even a larger proportion is coy- 
ered by the rules in the three other coun- 
ties which are parts of the enlarged city. 
In the office of the District Attorney of 
New York only the twenty-three assist- 
ants and ten other employees are exempt 
from the restrictions of the law ; 86 places 
are protected, the highest salary in the list 
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being $3,800. In the Surrogate’s office 
75 of the 82 clerks and other subordinates 
are brought under the civil service rules, 
the salaries of those who are thus protect- 
ed ranging from $4,000 down to $900. 
Only 3 of the 171 places in the office of 
the Register, and only 5 of the 77 sub- 
ordinates or employees of the Sheriff, are 
left in the hands of the politicians. It 
will be observed that a considerable num- 
ber of the offices thus brought under the 
rules have been very attractive as rewards 
for political service, because the salaries 
paid range between $3,000 and $4,000. 
The extension of the rules to all the “ city 
counties’ will add 4,000 places to the 
classified and protected service. The en- 
actment of the law may fairly be credited 
to Governor Roosevelt. This is a part of 
the work which he has done for the peo- 
ple of the State during his first term. 
Much in addition he desired to do in a 
second term, which he preferred to an 
election to the Vice-Presidency. 


wt 
ee One of our Pres- 
Interdenominational ‘ 
byterian exchanges 
Comment - 


serves notice on all 
non-Presbyterian papers that their dis- 
cussion of the question of creed re- 
vision is entirely out of place. “ Pres- 
byterians are alone responsible for 
their creed;”’ “it is both presumptuous 
and ungenerous for those of other de- 
nominations to tell us why and where it 
should be revised ;”’ “ outside guides and 
directors are neither sought nor 
wanted;”’ and much more to the same 
purport. Now the fact is that it is a se- 
rious mistake to assume such an at- 
titude. It is a matter of deep concern 
. to the country at large what position is 
assumed by so intelligent a body of men 
and women in so important a matter as 
that of creed revision. With the word- 
ing of different clauses, indeed, they have 
little to do, and little concern, but the 
general attitude of a Church on such a 
question is one in which all are interested, 
and in regard to which it is entirely legit- 
imate for them to express an opinion. 
When the controversy in regard to future 
probation arose in the American Board 
some years ago, the Presbyterian papers 
of every grade expressed their opinions 
with no hesitancy whatever. They 
looked upon the discussions as seriously 
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affecting the cause of Christianity, not 
only in this land, but in every land, and 
not a Congregational paper told them it 
was none of their business. The present 
discussion in the Presbyterian Church is 
far more than a dispute as to forms of 
statement. It involves the whole rela- 
tion of a great and influential denomina- 
tion to the progress of religious thought, 
and in that every Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Episcopal and _ other 
Christian Church is profoundly inter- 
ested, and for that interest the Presby- 
terians ought to be genuinely thankful. 
Some of the comment may be wide of 
the mark in specific cases. The rights of 
sessions, presbyteries, synods and the 
great Assembly may be strangely con- 
fused, and yet it may well be that some 
material contribution to the discussion 
should be made. The Presbyterians 
hold no exclusive rights to Calvinism or 
even to the Westminster Confession. 
Many other bodies are deeply interested 
in both, and surely have a right to ex- 
press that interest. At any rate, they 
will do so, and the more gracious way, as 
well as the wiser, will be to permit it, 
kindly pointing out where they err, and 
accept their good will. 


5 


Erving Winslow, 
the promoter of anti- 
imperialism, is one 
of the few who scoff at the late mission- 
ary conference in this city. The mission- 
ary conditions, he thinks, are all wrong. 
One thing that troubles him is the talk 
about fellowship and unity, and the idea, 
which “is actually entertained, of divid- 
ing missionary territory up between our 
own body and the Protestant sects.” But 
he is especially troubled at the lavish 
financial support given to missionaries. 
They should. have “neither two coats, 
nor shoes,’ nor wives, nor domes- 
tic establishments, and he actually tells 
us in their claims for losses the Turkish 
missionaries “ask payment for eighty 
dollars’ worth of shoes and six hundred 
dollars’ worth of clothing apiece.” 
That statement) is of Course false, , .. He 
says the missionaries “follow in safety 
the pioneers of civilization; ” let the pres- 
ent Chinese conditions answer that. If 
he .thinks the Harptt families live in 
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luxury and ease on a six-hundred-dol- 
lar salary, let him try it himself a while. 


& 


An English clergyman 
visiting this country a 
few years ago remarked that ecclesias- 
tically and theologically America was 
about a generation behind the United 
Kingdom. A recent writer in a Scotch 
paper has characterized the past cen- 
tury in Scotland as the period in which 


Church Unions 


was manifest the tendency of Churches 


or Church sects to unite; while the two 
previous centuries are marked as periods 
of Church separation. ‘The list of these 
original divisions furnishes some inter- 
esting facts. Thus the Associate Synod 
of Original Seceders from the parent 
Church, themselves split into the Burgh- 
ers and Anti-Burghers; these again split 
into the New Light Burghers, the New 
Light Anti-Burghers, the Old Light 
Burghers and the Old Light Anti-Burgh- 
ers. Each contending. party desired 
peace and unity only, asking that their 
opponents should knock under. Early 
in the present century a fresh secession 
became known as the Constitutional As- 
sociate Presbytery. This was apparent- 
ly the turning point, for in 1820 the va- 
rious divisions of Burghers and Anti- 
Burghers united as the United Associate 
Synod. Some years later these again 
united with the Relief Church, forming 
the United Presbyterian Church. AI- 
ready the Associate Synod had joined the 
Established Church of Scotland, but took 
advantage of the disruption to split off 
again in company with the Free Church. 
A little earlier than that the Old Light 
Burghers and the Anti-Burghers joined 
as the United Original Secession Church, 
but in 1852 they amalgamated with the 
Free Church. In 1876 the Reformed 
Presbyterians (Cameronians) joined the 
Free Church, and now the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches are about 
to join forces. The influence from Scot- 
land has spread elsewhere, and both in 
Canada, in the New Hebrides and in 
Australia the movement has had strong 
support. In 1817 the Synod of Nova 
Scotia was formed by the union of the 
Burgher Presbytery of Truro and the 
Anti-Burgher Presbytery of Picton. In 
1840 the United Synod of Upper Can- 
ada and the Synod of the Presbyterian 
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Church of Canada united. So unions 
went on until there were the Synod of 
the Lower Provinces, the Synod of the 
Maritime Provinces, the Synod of the 
Canada Presbyterian Church and the 
Synod of the Canada Presbyterian 
Church in connection with the Church 
of Scotland. In 1876 a union of these 
four bodies was made, forming the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. In this con- 
nection the following list of Presbyterian 
Churches in the United States, given in. 
the order of organization, will be signifi- 
cant and interesting: Presbyterian in the 
United States of America (Northern) ; 
Cumberland Presbyterian; Cumberland 
Presbyterian (Colored) ; Welsh Calvin- 
istic; United Presbyterian; Presbyterian 
in the United States (Southern) ; Asso-- 
ciate Church of North America; Asso- 
ciate Reformed Synod of the South; Re- 
formed Presbyterian in the United States 
(Synod); Reformed. Presbyterian in 
North America (General Synod); Re- 
formed Presbyterian (Covenanted) ; Re- 
formed Presbyterian in the United States 


and Canada. 
& 


It is impossible not to 
have a strong sympathy 
for the veteran Austrian 
Emperor as he gives up another cher- 
ished hope. The death of his son, the 
murder of his wife, were terrible blows, 
and now he has suffered another disap- 
pointment, which, if not so tragic in its 
character must be very difficult to bear. 
His nephew, the Archduke Ferdinand, 
by persisting in his marriage with Coun- 
tess Chotek, places himself out of the line 
of the succession to the throne, and 
leaves as heir apparent a man who is uni-’ 
versally regarded as utterly unfit for the 
place. It is, indeed, possible for the Em- 
peror to pass over Otto, and declare 
his son heir to the throne, but that puts 
the power in young and as yet entirely 
untried hands. The fact emphasizes the 
absolute dependence of not only the con- 
tinuance of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, but even the peace of Europe upon 
the life of Francis Joseph. With Czech 
and German fighting each other so per- 
sistently that the Reichsrath has again 
been adjourned, with Hungary growing 
constantly more restive under the re- 
strictions entailed by Austria’s disorder, 


The Austrian 
Emperor 
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and the practical disappearance of any 


hope for a succession of any power, these 
days must be bitter ones for the aged 
Emperor. - 

& 


One of the very noticeable facts in re- 
gard to the visitors from Great Britain 
at the recent conventions in Boston and 
New York was the lack of honorary de- 
grees. Men of high position, who here 
would have had at least the D.D. and 
probably the LL.D., were content with 
M.A., and not a few had simply the pre- 
fix Rev. It is becoming clear, however, 
that the American habit is crossing the 
ocean, carried there by occasional vis- 
itors. One such who figures in his de- 
nominational list of “ Evangelists and 
Lay Pastors ” during a two months’ visit 
to this country supplied himself with a 
D.D. “conferred per merito”’ by some 
university whose very name was un- 
known to the best informed of the Eng- 
lish press. The fact has aroused a vig- 
orous protest in the press, anxious to 
guard the high character of the English 
degree, a protest which will be indorsed 
by every American who believes that 
these degrees should represent real ac- 
quirements of scholarship. 

& 


We are asked to correct a state- 
ment made by Mrs. Marion Harland in 
a late issue of THE INDEPENDENT, that 
the insane asylums are filled with farm- 
ers’ wives. She said “it is statistical, 
not speculative,” that ‘“ farmers’ wives 
furnish three-fourths of the population 
of State lunatic asylums and private re- 
treats.” George G. Groff, M.D., writes 
us that this statement is at least fifty 
years old, and has absolutely no founda- 
tion in fact; that he has written to the 
superintendents of asylums in various 
States and it is everywhere contradicted. 
A similar statement is at least sixty years 
old, that sixty thousand drunkards an- 
nually die in the United States. This 
originated during the Washingtonian 
movement, when the population was less 
than twenty millions, and the same fig- 
ures are still repeated when our popula- 
tion has reached seventy millions. 

& 


What is the peculiar virus in the idea 
of Anti-Imperialism that it should warp 
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and twist some of our best men so that 
they cannot even judge other things fair- 
ly? An eminent Bostonian recently re- 
fused to help the Indian Famine Relief 
Movement, and even expressed his hope 
that the famine would grow worse until 
the world recognized the terrible bar- 
barity of English Imperialism. John 
Morley feels so bitterly over the situa- 
tion in South Africa as “ irreparable,” 
“unmitigated misfortune,” etc., that he 
has gone over bodily to the extreme of 
Socialism, which he declares must replace 
Liberalism proven false to its principles. 
Theoretical as well as practical politics 
make strange bedfellows. Imagine Carl 
Schurz and Eugene Debs, John Morley 
and Keir Hardie training together! 


& 


To one of his books M. Brunetiére 
gives this motto in Latin: 


“Every duty (aficium) which is of value 
to bring men together and to protect society, 
is to be preferred to any such duty as is con- 
cerned with knowledge and science.” 


This explains M. Brunetiére’s acceptance 
of the Catholic faith after being long an 
agnostic—he was never a Protestant. He 
sees rightly that faith is a benefit to the 
public; therefore he believes. The logic 
is poor, but the conclusion is not bad. Of 
course truth is the one thing to be sought, 
however dangerous it may seem, assured 
that it will be safe in the end; and 
“knowledge and science,’ in the wide 
meaning, are to be preferred to what 
seems just now useful for the construc- 
tion or protection of society. 


& 


The news comes from Havana that 
there has been appointed a legal board to 
consider the question of the ownership of 
Church property, with a view to a quick 
and equitable settlement of the matter. 
That is a most important question, and 
such a board will have to be appointed for 
Porto Rico and the Philippines; but it is 
clear that in Cuba the United States Gov- 
ernment should have as little to do with it 


_as possible. The question has waited for 


centuries, and can now wait a few months 
longer until the Cubans shall have estab- 
lished their. own independent govern- 
ment, 3 


FINANCIAL. 


The Iron and Steel Trade. 


Exports for eleven months of the 
fiscal year now ended have been classi- 
fied and analyzed at Washington. It is 
shown that the exports of manufactures 
increased 28 per cent., the value of the 
shipments in May ($40,460,367) having 
been exceeded in only one month before, 
March of the present year. The month- 
ly average in the calendar year 1899 was 
less than $32,000,000. ‘The total for the 
eleven months was $393,000,000, and the 
total for the entire year (not yet sepa- 
rated from the aggregate of exports) was 
probably not less than $428,000,000, or 
$90,000,000 in excess of the preceding 
year’s shipments. The most striking ad- 
vance is shown in the exports of articles 
composed wholly or in part of iron or 
steel. Some of the increases, for the 
period of eleven months, are set forth 
below: 


1899 1900 
Agricultural implements....,,.... $10,665,357 $14,583,707 
Carriages Cars sete create selects tee OLE. 57.7 5,786,384 
Mlectrical machinery, tC yin. es. 3,929,073 5,876,618 
Sieekrails sds tiisls sees siee Camemiar 4,877,721 718571834 
structural Steel o.scce pecs) rere es 1,541,021 2,370,172 
SESol wile Wnts 5 cos shicsa op etree © 3,504,173 59515507 
Builders’ hardware... 7,073,161 8,812,401 
Metal working machinery ,...... 5,882,165 6,593,263 
Sewine bmachmes (72cm). ie siete e 2,949,164 4,115,953 
TSGCOMOLIVES 221 ae parece sie eieisie cine 4,009,347 5)227,106 
LE ORMOLDCS supe a clas es alaie(ahinn eicisere 593329323 6,571,230 
Miscellaneous machinery..... ... 17,056,510 19,866,940 


The decline here of the prices of iron 
and steel, now in progress, must stimu- 
late the export trade in the products of 
the iron industry. This reduction, as 
affecting the prices of certain products, 
is indicated in the following table, com- 
piled from the reports in Dun’s Review: 


Jan. 4, Jan. 3, Apr. 4,501) ulyea 
1899. 1900. 1900. 1900. 

Bessemer pig....... 10.75 24.90 24.90 18.00 
Grey forge; 2.22... -s) 69-50 21.25 20.50 16.50 
BareitONtecs «sssace'. = 1200 2.15 2.15 1.35 
PMS CAMS reas cis sclcisls 1.30 2.25 2.25 1.90 
Wire nallS \..o)seaces ro6 3.20 3.20 2.20 
Cit MAIS He. a rere oes a 1.10 2.50 2.50 1.95 
Aan DiAte eo is ats o> 2.85 4.80 4.80 4,80 
Steel rails ines s bO.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
All iron products.... 48.00 96.93 94.56 73-51 


It will be observed that while there 
has been a fall of 28 per cent. in Besse- 
mer pig iron, 20 per cent. in grey forge, 
30 per cent. in wire nails, and 37 per 
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cent. in bar iron, the prices of steel rails 
and tin plate remain unchanged at the 
highest figures. Prices are sustained in 
the first case by a combination agree- 
ment, and in the second by a company 
that virtually monopolizes the industry. 
The general range of prices of iron and 
steel to buyers in this country has been 
abnormally high. It must fall, and the 
beneficial effect of the reduction will be 
seen not only in relief to consumers here, 
but also in a further and considerable 
increase of shipments to foreign coun- 


tries. 
& 


DuriInG the year 1899 there were 
built in this country 2,196 railway loco- 
motives, valued at about $25,000,000, and 
480 of them were shipped to foreign 
countries. 


.Bradstreet’s statement shows that 
the number of failures in the first six 
months of the present year was the small- 
est noted in a corresponding period for 
eighteen years past. 


. The bank clearings of eighty cities 
in June showed a decrease of 11.4 per 
cent. from those of June a year ago, but 
a gain of nearly 21 per cent. over June, 
1898, of 481% per cent. over June, 1897, 
and of nearly 85 per cent. over the low- 
water mark of June, 1894. 


.The statement just published of 
the Trust Company of America, of which 
Ashbel P. Fitch is President, shows undi- 
vided profits of $216,626.32, a clear gain 
since the organization a year ago. The 
capital stock is two and one-half million 
and the surplus the same amount. The 
total resources amount to $16,151,650. 


. Dividends announced: 


Harlem Savings Bank, 4 per cent., payable 
July 16th. 

East River Savings Bank, 4 per cent., 
able July roth. 

Citizens’ Insurance Company, 4 per cent., 
payable on demand. 

Empire City Fire Insurance Company, 3 per 
cent., payable on demand. 

United States Rubber Company, preferred, 2 
per cent., payable July 31st. 

Hanover Insurance Company, 5 per cent., 
payable on demand, 


pay- 


INSURANCE. 


AEtna Life Insurance Co. 
ITS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


As one of the three giants in Life In- 
surance developed out of a company 
started, under quite another name, for 
operation in another field of underwrit- 
ing, so the A“tna Life, now a:half cen- 
tury old, grew out of an organization 
for fire business only. More than 
eighty years ago the staid citizen who 
was then the first secretary and the gen- 
eral working force of the Hartford Fire, 
was living in Weathersfield, a village a 
few miles south of Hartford. He jogged 
home every afternoon, and as the road 
was a prince even among bad roads 
and so the few miles were very long, he 
got into the habit of starting early, es- 
pecially on Saturdays. In those prim- 
itive times the premium chased the com- 
pany. People who wanted insurance 
went after it, and those who had found 
the office closed because the worthy sec- 
retary had started on his long jog home- 
ward grew disgruntled, and they said to 
themselves “another company.” This 
is tradition; at least, the company of 
worldwide power and fame known as the 
Etna was started in May of 1810. 

After a year the company obtained 
an amendment to its charter authoriz- 
ing it to grant annuities, upon the se- 
curity of a special additional capital of 
$150,000, to be provided and held for the 
purpose. Nothing was done, however, 
in this direction, but in 1850 a second 
amendment authorized the supplemental 
company to issue life insurances. A 
beginning was made July 15th, just a 
half century ago; the officers of the 
parent company serving for both; but 
this was decided to be not the best work- 
ing arrangement, and so, in 1853, another 
charter amendment turned the “tna In- 
surance Company Annuity Fund into the 
separate corporation known as the /¢tna 
Life Insurance Company. Until 1861 
it did business wholly as a stock or pro- 
prietary company, but since then a mu- 
tual department has been maintained. 
Nine years ago an Accident department 


was opened. In this field it has achieved 
a signal success, and has now outstand- 
ing 136 millions of insurance, of which 
about 26 millions was added in 1899. 

But the A®tna is chiefly known as a 
Life company. From the start it has re- 
ceived, in round numbers, 142 millions 
from policyholders, has repaid 49 mil- 
lions in death claims and 65 millions to 
living members in various ways; it holds 
now 167 millions, so that what it holds 
and has disbursed foot up 25 millions 
more than its entire premium income. 
This journal has always been frank to 
point out that life insurance is not a gift, 
but costs something. In the case of the 
/Etna, the use of premiums collected 
has paid all management expenses up to 
date, and has added over 25 millions to 
the joint funds now in hand. ‘There 
could be no higher and more conclusive 
proof of good management, both in un- 
derwriting and in investment; it means, 
and exhibits, a half century of good 
work. 

In 1899 the company took $1,644,000 
from its surplus, and with this sum es- 
tablished a special reserve, in addition to 
its legal reserve, thereby strengthening 
its reserve by placing it upon a 3% per 
cent. basis. Its surplus as to policy- 
holders on January Ist was $5,442,- 
215.86, and its assets $52,850,299.90. 

The company made great strides for- 
ward under the able direction of its first 
president, Judge Eliphalet A. Bulkeley, 
who during most of the time had the val- 
uable assistance of Thomas QO. Enders 
as secretary. Judge Bulkeley was presi- 
dent of the company from 1853 until his 
death in 1872, when he was succeéded 
by Mr. Enders. In 1879 Mr. Enders re- 
tired, and Judge Bulkeley’s oldest son, 
ex-Governor Morgan G. Bulkeley, of 
Connecticut, became president. The 
latter still holds the office, and he has con- 
sistently pursued the same conservative 
policy inaugurated by his father. In 
this he has the co-operation of Secretary 
Joel L. English, who was trained in the 
same school, and has been with the com- 
pany over thirty years. Dr. Gurdon W. 
Russell, who became medical examiner 
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when the company was organized, still is 
associated with the company as Medical 
Director, after a half century of active 
work. 

_ The Etna enters upon its second half- 
century with all the favor of good work 
performed and a strong hold won. 

ss 


THe Palladium (Oswego, N. Y.) 
says that the insurance companies “are 
evidently getting considerably stirred 
up” over its articles showing how they 
are paying from I0 to 30 per cent. divi- 
dends and also are largely increasing sur- 
plus while steadily advancing rates. This 
may possibly be so—it depends upon 
what you understand by “stirred up.” 
The showing is based on exclusive in- 
formation if upon any; it is not based 
upon, and does not agree with, the offi- 
cial reports. The fact is that, with hard- 
ly an exception, dividends in 1899 have 
been paid, not by help of but despite of 
the result of underwriting operations. 
As the Times, of this city, sums it, of the 
136 companies which made no profit of 
underwriting about a third probably de- 
rived enough from interest account and 
profit on securities sold to provide the 
usual dividend without depletion of sur- 
plus, but the remaining 80 or go suffered 
a loss in surplus. Moreover, 116 com- 
panies have in 29 years past gone out of 
existence in this State. Increasing rates, 
increasing surplus, and Io to 30 per 
cent. dividends have not been attractive 
and invigorating enough to keep them 
alive. 

& 


....Lhe operations of some fraternal 
and other assessment life associations 
during 1899 were thus in respect to new 
business done and old business lost: 


Number Number 
certifi- certifi- 
cates cates 
written. lapsed. 
American Legion of Honor (Mass.),..... 516 2,741 
Knights of Honor (MO.),.......cceee+e05 45389 19,783 
MomeGircie (Mass.) 27h. alee 358 759 
Knights and Ladies of Honor (Ky.)..... 3,686 16,188 
United Order of Pilgrim Friends (Mass.) 2,370 2,703 
Royal Society of Good Fellows (R.1I.).. 619 1,274 
Knights of the Golden Eagle (Pa.)...... 63 372 
Catholic Benevolent Legion (N. Y.)..... 2,769 4,247 
Order of Chosen Friends (Ind.)......... 1,590 2,721 
Golden Cross of the World (Tenn ),..... 4,401 45476 
Order of United American Mechanics 
(Pa,) Sie ssalaetelote siete Ciaialnin’e Sheree wioaee’s ciereras 2,203 45749 
Royal Templars of Temperance (N, Y,). 1,263 1,800 
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_ A creat deal of promising laundry talent 
is going astray in China.—The Baltimore 
American. 


....An Atchison woman lately gave a fly 
party; instead of asking her guests to play a 
fool, game, she asked them to assist her in 
chasing the flies out for the summer, after 
which they helped her put in the screens.— 
Atchison Globe. 


.... excited Caller: “ You rented me a 
house a week or two ago which you said 
was one of the most fashionable drives in the 
city?’”’ Real Estate Agent: “I believe I did.” 
Excited Caller: “I believe you.did. You said 
it was frequented daily by the best people in 
town. I find it is. It’s the fashionable drive 
to the cemetery. Half a dozen big funeral 
processions pass my house every day in the 
week. Which will you do—stand a lawsuit 
or fight? ’’—Chicago Tribune. 


....' I’m just aching to have those war dis- 
patches mention some of the dear old Chinese 
names that were so familiar to me when I 
dogeared my crude little geography in the old 
red brick schoolhouse on the hill.” “ What 
names?” ‘“‘ Why, Yang-ste-Kiang, and Ho- 
ang-ho, and—and Irragmaddy, and—and Pas- 
samquoddy, and—and Tambigbee, and—and 
Memphremagog, and—oh, yes, Beloochistan, 
and Speneatcles, and ” “Well, good-day. 
[ll see you later.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....Nero, fiddle in hand, sat upon his 
throne, when a little band of captives was led 
before him. ‘“‘ Now,” he roared in royal tones, 
“you have your choice between hearing me 
play a study in cadenzas with the middle finger 
on the E string, or being burned alive at the 
matinee at the Coliseum.” ‘“ Bring on your 
torches!” shouted the desperate captives. 
Later on Nero fiddled, and burned things, and 
conducted himself in an outrageous manner. 
‘“T hate to do this,’ he explained, “‘ but they 
depend on me for some warm scenes in ‘ Quo 
Vadis.’ ’—Balttmore American. 

....The Vegetarians had a meet in New 
York this week. There is a palpable joke con- 
cealed in this announcement. If you don’t see 
it let it vegetate. The Vegetarians eschew all 
animal food-—excepting oats and corn. A con- 
scientious agricultural Vegetarian never marks 
the boundaries of his farm with stakes. He 
uses bean poles instead. The Vegetarians have 
never been able to forgive the father of the 
late George Washington of cherry tree fame. 
They think it was so wrong of him to pardon 
George for indulging in all those chops. Al- 
tho men of peas, they are inclined to be 
severe on the meat eaters. They went so far 
as to say that 144 out of every 1,000 of them 
were a gross lot. During one of their ani- 
mated sessions they decided that the poems of 
Hogg and the essays of Lamb were not suit- : 
able reading for the young. A Chicago Vege- 
tarian said he would like to add the name of 
Goaty. True to their extreme conscientious 
principles, when they reached the end of their 
final session a delegate arose and said: “ Let- 
tuce adjourn! ’—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
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Survey of the World. 


The adoption by the Demo- 
crats at Kansas City of a plat- 
form calling for the free coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of 16 to I is 
quite unsatisfactory to the Gold Demo- 
crats of 1896, but not all of them will op- 
pose Bryan this year. Some regard Mc- 
Kinley and his colonial policy with so 
much aversion that they will vote for 
Bryan; others, opposing the Govern- 
ment on this same question of colonial 
expansion, with special reference to the 
Philippines, cannot vote for the silver 
standard. Their national committee 
will hold a meeting at Indianapolis on 
the 25th inst. Some say a third ticket 
should be put up; others think such ac- 
tion ought not to be taken. Because the 
attitude of some Gold Democrats is af- 
fected by their views concerning colonial 
expansion, nothing but a wild guess can 
be made as to the number of those who 
will vote for Bryan. Probably the num- 
ber will be small in comparison with that 
of those who will vote against him. Mr. 
Winslow and Mr. Garrison, of the New 
England Anti-Imperialist League, have 
bitterly attacked Senator Hoar because 
it is his declared purpose to vote for Mc- 
Kinley. He has made a sharp reply; 
and Mr. Atkinson has reproved one of 
them for using the authority of the 
League in making this assault. A group 
of Anti-Imperialists will hold a meeting 
in New York to consider a plan for put- 
ting up an independent ticket. The Anti- 
Imperialists are not in agreement as to 
the course which should be taken at the 
polls. For example, Mr. Ordway, sec- 
retary of the national organization, says 
that he shall vote for Bryan; but Mr. 
Charlton T. Lewis, a vice-president, 
prefers McKinley, saying that it is little 


National 
Politics 


less than insanity for Anti-Imperialists 
to support Bryan and his associates. 
Prominent Bryanite Democrats strive to 
minimize the importance of the currency 
issue. Chairman Jones insists that im- 
perialism and trusts stand first, while 
‘“bimetallism’’ must wait. Congress- 
man Richardson explains that silver was 
included in the platform because the 
omission of it would have made it a 
prominent issue, while if it were in- 
cluded it would be overshadowed by im- 
perialism. Richard Croker talks learn- 
edly about the relation between silver and 
gold, remarking in conclusion that “ the 
ratio ought to be adjusted by Congress 
every four years.” Many influential In- 
dependent or Gold Democratic newspa- 
pers have declared their opposition to the 
Bryan ticket. Reports as to the attitude 
of the German-Americans are conflict- 
ing. A few, at least, of those who sup- 
ported McKinley in 1896 will vote for 
Bryan. Congressman Dick resigns the 
office of secretary of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee to take charge of the 
campaign in Ohio; and his successor is 
Perry S. Heath, members of the commit- 
tee having prevailed upon the President 
to accept his resignation of the office of 
First Assistant Postmaster-General. 


Td 


Mr. McKinley was in 
fine health and good 
voice when Senator 
Lodge, as chairman of a committee from 
the recent convention, officially informed 
him that he had been nominated for an- 
other term. The ceremony took place at 
his old home in Canton. Mr. Lodge re- 
viewed in highly complimentary terms 


the history of the President’s most event- 
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McKinley and 
Roosevelt Notified 
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ful first term, pointing out that he alone 
had made peace, assumed the responsi- 
bility of taking the Spanish islands, of 
governing them, and of repressing re- 
bellion in the Philippines; and saying 
that on the possession of the Philip- 
pines rested the negotiations for the open 
door and our ability now to send troops 
and ships to the defense of Americans in 
China. The President in reply made a 
long address, asserting that the Govern- 
ment had kept the party’s pledges, re- 
- stored the tariff, reaffirmed the gold 
standard, advanced the nation’s credit 
and prestige, and brought about a condi- 
tion of great prosperity, now menaced 
by the demand for the free coinage of sil- 
ver. Concerning the Philippines, he 
said: 

“The Philippines are ours, and American au- 
thority must be supreme throughout the archi- 
pelago. There will be amnesty broad and lib- 
eral, but no abatement of our rights, no aban- 
donment of our duty. There must be no scut- 
tle policy. We will fulfill in the Philippines 
the obligations imposed by the triumphs of our 
arms and by the treaty of peace; by interna- 
tional law, by the nation’s sense of honor, and, 
more than all, by the rights, interests and con- 
ditions of the Philippine people themselves. 
No outside interference blocks the way to 
peace and a stable government. The obstruc- 
tionists are here, not elsewhere. They may 
postpone, but they cannot defeat, the realiza- 
tion of the high purpose of this nation to re- 
store order on the islands and to establish a 
just and generous government, in which the 
inhabitants shall have the largest participation 
for which they are capable.” 

Having broken the shackles of 4,000,- 
ooo slaves, the party had now “ liberated 
10,000,000 of the human family from the 
yoke of imperialism.” The President 
took occasion to fill up a gap in the plat- 
form by “ reasserting the early principle 
of the party, that the representatives of 
the people in Congress assembled have 
full legislative power over territory be- 
longing to the United States.”’ Neither 
he nor Mr. Lodge made any allusion to 
trusts. Official notice was given to Goy- 
ernor Roosevelt at his beautiful summer 
home in Oyster Bay. The young Gov- 
ernor’s varied career and achievements 
were an inviting theme for the eloquence 
of Senator Wolcott. “ You have every- 
where and at all times,” said he, “ stood 
for that which was clean and uplifting, 
and against that which was sordid and 
base.” The candidate’s response was 
brief—mainly an appeal to all good citi- 
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zens to prevent a descent from prospet- 
ity and honor to “an abyss of misery and 
shame.” When it was all over he 
turned impulsively aside and addressed 
his New York friends. “ While I am 
more than honored and pleased,” he said, 
“with having been made the candidate 
for Vice-President, you cannot imagine 
how badly I feel at leaving the men with 
whom I have endeavored and worked for 
civic decency and righteousness and hon- 
esty in the politics of New York.” 


wt 


The strike of the street . 
railway employees in 
‘St. Louis, which was 
declared off on the 2d inst., because an 
agreement with the company had been 
reached, was renewed on the gth by the 
unanimous vote of 2,500 of the strikers 
in a public meeting, upon the ground that 
the terms of the agreement had been vio- 
lated by the company. Affidavits were 
read asserting that the company, altho it 
had bound itself to supply its needs by 
employing strikers whose names were on 
a list prepared by the union, had taken 
several non-union men into its service 
after the agreement was signed. A let- 
ter from the president, replying to these 
charges, was read. Taking up the 22 
cases referred to in the affidavits, he 
showed that 19 of the men were old em- 
ployees; that the names of 7 of them 
were on the list furnished to the company 
by the strikers themselves; that 8 more 
were strikers who had applied for work 
before the agreement was signed, and 
were taken into the service before the 
signing; that 3 were. men who had ap- 
plied for re-employment before the list 
was furnished (the agreement was 
signed on the 2d, and the list was not re- 
ceived from the strikers until the 5th), 
and that the company supposed that, as 
they were strikers, their names would be 
on it. Two others had been employed | 
before the completion of the agreement. 
Altho the president held that the agree- 
ment had not been violated by the em 
ployment of any one of the 22 men, he 
was willing to abide by the decision of 
the strikers concerning the group of 3 
above mentioned and one other man, 
promising that the agreement should be 
strictly observed by the company, and 
that correction should promptly be made 
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if there had been any departure from it. 
The company’s attorney also addressed 
the meeting, urging the strikers to leave 
the matter to their,own lawyer and him- 
self, and promising to accept their coun- 
sel’s decision after all the facts had been 
laid before him. The strikers rejected 
the president’s explanation and the at- 
torney’s proposition, asserting that the 
company’s manager had been sending for 
non-union men; that the company, after 
signing the agreement, should have 
waited for the list; and that 100 strikers 
selected from the list by the company had 


not been taken in the order in which their _ 


names had been written. A renewal of 
the strike and boycott was ordered, the 
strikers’ new demand being that all of 
the old employees should be taken back. 


& 


The situation at the Cape 
Nome gold diggings is 
very serious and threat- 
ening, because of lawlessness in the 
camp, the prevalence of typhoid fever 
and smallpox, and the approaching desti- 
tution of thousands who are finding no 
gold and have not money enough to pay 
for the passage home. On the 26th ult., 
at the request of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, the settlement was placed un- 
der military control by Brigadier-General 
Randall, who had recently arrived with 
two companies of infantry. There was 
no civil government. Neither life nor 
property was safe; homicides and robber- 
ies were of daily occurrence, and no law 
was respected, except that of force. It 
is said that 3,500 persons remained at 
Nome through the winter. The season 
was unusually mild, the temperature 
rarely going lower than 4o degrees below 
zero. ‘The rush began about May Ist, 
and at last accounts 20,000 newcomers 
had arrived on steamships which intend- 
ed to make two more trips before the 
close of the brief warm season. The 
beach for five miles each side of Nome 
City was crowded with tents in a space 
about 200 feet wide, and with millions 
of dollars’ worth of packed provisions, 
mining machinery and freight of all 
kinds, which had been landed there by 
lighters. Smallpox first appeared on 
board the steamship “ Ohio,’ which 
sailed from Seattle on May 2oth, with 
694 passengers, and on the “ Santa 
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Anna,” from the same port. These ships 
were at once ordered to a quarantine sta- 
tion at Egg Island, near St. Michael ; but 
the disease was introduced into the settle- 
ment by passengers on the steamer “ Ore- 
gon,’ and on the 2d inst. there were 38 
cases. Thousands came to Nome with ’ 
very little money, believing that they 
could at once begin to take gold out of 
the sands; but they found every foot of 
ground within many miles of the settle- 
ment staked out or claimed. It is ex- 
pected that 10,000 of these adventurers 
will be stranded on that bleak coast at the 
end of the short summer season. How 
are they to get back to the States? 
Steamships owned by private companies 
will not be sent up from San Francisco 
and Seattle for the convenience of thou- 
sands who cannot pay for transportation. 


& 


Governor General Wood’s 
brief visit to this country 
is made in order that he 
may consult with the President and Sec- 
retary Root concerning -plans for the 
Constitutional Convention in Cuba. Be- 
fore he left Havana he said that he was 
satisfied from assurances given not only 
by the highest officials, but also by men 
of wealth and influence in various parts 
of the island who do not desire office, 
that a great majority of the inhabitants 
of the island are content with what has 
been done toward keeping the promises 
made to the Cuban people. Secretary 
Root talked with representatives of the 
press, last week, concerning the attitude 
of our Government toward the question 
of annexation. After saying that the 
promises made by the United States 
would be fulfilled to the letter, and that 
the island would have absolute independ- 
ence, with a stable government, he con- 
tinued as follows: 


The Situation 
in Cuba 


“ My own experience in Cuba leads me to be- 
lieve that the desire for independence is both 
strong and general among the people. I do not 
think they want annexation, even supposing 
that we want them. Under the Congressional 
declaration we are in honor bound to give them 
independence first. If subsequently they wish 
annexation, that is a matter for them to de- 
termine. But it should be determined when 
they are in a position absolutely independent 
of us. Even then, as I have suggested, it is a 
case where it takes two to make a bargain.” 


In his annual report to the Government 
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in London the British Consul General 
in Cuba commends the sanitary work of 
the United States authorities, which has 
caused so remarkable a diminution of the 
mortality from yellow fever, and speaks 
as follows of the general effect of Amer- 
ican control: 


“While the first year of American rule dis- 
appointed Americans as well as Cubans, and 
failed to realize expectations in the way of a 
great revival of trade and needed public works, 
it is only common justice to the United States 
officials in Cuba to say that no responsibility 
for the non-fulfilment of these expectations at- 
taches to them. So far as their authority al- 
lowed, they have worked honestly and in good 
faith for what they conceived to be the best 
interests of the island. I cannot see what more 
could be done. The one thing that it was not 
in their power to give was the thing Cuba 
needed most—the establishment of a permanent 
form of government.” 


Some objection has been raised with re- 
spect to a decree recently issued concern- 
ing the assessment and collection of 
taxes. Power is given for the assess- 
ment of rural estates which were not 
ruined by the war, but which are not now 
utilized, at valuations based upon their 
ability to produce if they were worked. 
As 6 per cent. interest is to be charged 
against delinquents after two months, 
and 12 per cent. after six months, some 
are saying that by such taxation the own- 
ers of large estates will be forced to sell 
them at low prices to Americans who 
are ready to buy. On the other hand, it 
is said that by this decree the Govern- 
ment hopes to compel the utilization of 
large idle estates owned by Spaniards 


or Americans. 
Jt 


The Federation of 
Churches and 
Christian Workers 
in New York City has issued another 
quarterly statement containing the re- 
sults of the investigations of the Society 
in the Fourteenth Assembly District, a 
section on the East Side between Seventh 
and Fourteenth streets and Third avenue 
and Avenue D. The returns include a 
statement of the nationalities ; household 
and educational statistics, covering the 
number of persons in the household, the 
number of children in families, families 
with and without Bibles and using and 
not using libraries; the division by relig- 
ious communions; the house conditions, 
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including the rooms in apartments, rooms 
with outside windows, cleanliness, water 
supply etc. The total number of families 
canvassed was 10,397, of which 1,044 
were in private residences, the remainder 
in tenement houses. Four hundred and 


‘ seventeen families refused information, 


and 750 families refused bothinformation 
and admission, these refusals being chief- 
ly to women canvassers, and the Federa- 
tion is now employing only men. ‘The 
canvass, therefore, covered about 90 per 
cent. of the entire population, which in 
view of the largely foreign character is 
considered very successful. On the list 
of nationalities the Germans stand first, 
furnishing 38 per cent.; Americans come 
next, with 26 per cent; Italians third, 
with Io per cent. Germans, Americans 
and Irish are found in every one of the 
32 blocks, and there are Italians in every 
block but one. The Americans are the 
most evenly distributed, while the Ital- 
ians show the same tendency to mass to- 
gether as has been observed elsewhere. 
The Irish proportion, 9.5 per cent., is 
much smaller than in any other district 
hitherto studied. The Slavonic people 
are, however, in large numbers; 5.3 per 
cent. are Hungarian; 3.1 Russian; Aus- 
trians number 195 families; Poles and 
Bohemians each 100 families, while the 
English families number only 108. There 
is not a single colored family in the dis- 
trict. There are 18 Chinese, 1 Austra- 
lian, 6 Greek and 5 Cuban families, be- 
sides almost all the other European na- 
tionalities. A study of the number of 
children in these families shows that the 
Slavonic families have the highest num- 
ber and that among the Germanic peoples 
the Austrians, who are predominantly 
Hebrew, have the largest average. The 
average in the Protestant families is a 
trifle less than 2; in the Roman Catholic 
families a trifle over 2, and in the Hebrew 
families 2.54 per cent. Twenty-eight per 
cent. of the Protestant families had no 
children, 24 per cent. of the Roman Cath- 
olic families had none, and only 16 per 
cent. of the Hebrews. Of the’ families 
with one child the Protestants lead; then 
come the Roman Catholics; then the He- 
brews. Of those with 2 children, all three 
are very nearly ona par. With 3 children 
the proportion is reversed, and so it goes 
on, until in the families that have 9 chil- 
dren there are six times as many He- 
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brews as either Protestants or Roman 


Catholics. 
os 


The total Protestant mem- 
bership is given as 15,813; 
Roman Catholic, 19,483; 
Hebrew, 8,056; Greek Catholic, 15; 
Buddhist, 2. Divided among the differ- 
ent denominations the Lutherans lead 
with 5,060; Episcopalians come next with 
4,720; Presbyterians, 1,082; Methodists, 
508; Reformed (Dutch), 432; unclassi- 
fied Protestants, 2,410; unspecified, 1,076. 
Of the Americans 2,106 had Bibles, 644 
had not; Germans, 2,472 had, 1,522 had 
not; Italians, 1,056 were reported as hav- 
ing Bibles and only 17 to be without 
them ; of the Chinese, 1 had the Bible and 
17 families were without, making a total 
of 7,285 families supplied with the Bible 
and 3,512 being without. One peculiarity 
of the district is the long residence of its 
inhabitants. Roman Catholicism received 
many recruits from recent immigration, 
but the Hebrew strength is the result of 
movement from other quarters of the 
city. Of the 10,397 families there are 
only 2,405 in which there are not baptized 
persons, and of this number 1,595 are 
Hebrews. Only 5 per cent. of the Ro- 
man Catholic families lack baptized per- 
sons, and only 13 per cent. of the Protes- 
tants. By far the greatest number of the 
- Protestant families that lack baptized per- 
sons are in the two classes, “ unclassi- 
fied” and “unspecified.” Forty-eight 
per cent. of the Protestants of the district 
are without a church home and 38 per 
cent. of the Roman Catholics, almost one- 
third of the latter being Italians. The 
number of churches is divided as follows: 
Roman Catholic, 1; Baptist, 2; Congre- 
gational, 1; Lutheran, 1; Methodist, 1; 
Presbyterian, 3; Free Methodist, 1; Prot- 
estant Episcopal, 4, including the chapels. 
Roman Catholicism is more efficient in 
discovering and attaching people than is 
Protestantism as a whole, but the 
branches of Protestantism are as a rule 
more efficient among families of their 
own faith than the local Roman faith. 
Episcopalianism has an excellent record, 
due tothe vigorous work of three 
churches: Grace Church, St. Mark’s and 
St. George’s. The other denominations 
are not sufficiently well represented to 
make it easy thoroughly to provide for 
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those that look to them. Among the, 
economic conditions it is interesting that 
there is practically no illegal child labor, 
but the number of families whose bread 
winners work the entire week is large, 
the Italians showing the largest, 9.4 per 
cent. Only 3.3 per cent. of the families 
are represented in labor unions; 47 per 
cent. carry insurance, showing an excel- 
lent record of thrift. Special study of 
the saloons shows that in one saloon 28 
clubs have their headquarters, while 4 
out of 15 are political headquarters. One 
of the saloons holds its license in the 
name of the German Odd Fellows and is 
the headquarters of the Kriegerbund vet- 
erans of 1870-71 and of the Grand Army, 
while many lodges of Odd Fellows, mu- 
sical clubs, bowling clubs, etc., meet there. 
This indicates how thoroughly social is 
the demand for the saloon among a very 
considerable section of the population. 
Parallel with this it is noticeable that 
there are at least 4 places where only 
cider and mineral waters are offered for 
sale, and as they seem to be fully self- 
supporting, have comfortable chairs, 
tables and papers, they furnish an object 
lesson as to the method of overcoming 
the evil of the saloon. 


wt 


The worst fears as to the 
situation in Peking have 
been \.confirmed... A 
cable from United States Consul Good- 
now at Shanghai of July 13th states that 
the attack on the Legations was about to 
commence. Another of the 16th report- 
ed that there was nothing more to Say. 
This means that he had no official infor- 
mation. There seems to be, however, no 
good reason to doubt the substantial ac- 
curacy of the reports that a messenger 
from Peking had arrived at Chinan-fu on 
July 11th, who said that two Lega- 
tions and the Catholic Cathedral had not 
been taken. Another dispatch stated that 
mutinous soldiers and Boxers had made 
a combined attack upon the British Lega- 
tion, but after a long fight were held in 
check. They then brought cannon, re- 
fusing to obey the imperial orders. A 
third dispatch by another messenger 
stated that on July 8th a breach had been 
made in the Legation walls by the can- 
non; that the Legation was assaulted and 
carried with heavy loss; that the ammu- 
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nition of the foreigners was exhausted, 
and in the massacre that followed not a 
foreigner was left alive. Following upon 
these came a statement by the Governor 
of Shantung to Director of Railways and 
Telegraphs Sheng at Shanghai, stat- 
ing that a breach in the defenses of the 
Peking Legations was made by the guns 
of the Chinese assailants, and that after 
a gallant defense, during which the am- 
munition was exhausted, all the foreign- 
ers were killed. These reports give all 
that can be fairly looked upon as authen- 
tic. The columns of the papers are full 
of details of the most horrible type, but 
they are based solely upon rumors spread 
by the Chinese in Shanghai and enlarged 
upon by the press. From these, how- 
ever, may perhaps be gathered a story 
which in a substantially correct form sets 
forth the record of the week. This story 
is that after June 25th the Boxers and 
imperial troops gradually increased in 
numbers and camped in the streets about 
the British Legation. Sorties were made 
from the Legation and heavy fighting 
took place in the streets until the Chinese 
were compelled to withdraw from the im- 
mediate vicinity. At that time, accord- 
ing to certain reports, the foreigners suc- 
ceeded in getting control of a palace over- 
looking the Legation. At the same time 
there appears to have been an effort on 
the part of two at least of the Chinese 
generals, Prince Ching and General 
Wang Weng Shao, with their troops, to 
protect the foreigners. The result was 
a pitched battle between them and the 
rioters, made up partly of Boxers and 
partly of deserters from the regular 
army. In this it was reported that 
Prince Ching was seriously wounded, but 
escaped, while the general was killed and 
his force completely routed. Still the 
Chinese seem to have feared to ap- 
proach the Legation, and Prince Tuan 
brought up all the cannon that he could 
secure and made a breach in the walls. 
He then succeeded in arousing his men 
to an assault, which was met by the for- 
eigners, and there was a fierce hand to 
hand conflict, resulting in the complete 
annihilation of the foreign company. 
One report states that there was a sortie 
made early on the morning of July 1st 
with the hope of cutting their way 
through, but this failed. There are re- 
ports that after the massacre of the for- 
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eigners the Boxets tutned upon the na- 
tive Christians and cut to pieces every- 
body who would not join them, so that 
the streets of the city were everywhere 
flowing with blood. 


a 


There is on every hand 
a bitter feeling against 
the Chinese officials for 
the way in which they have acted in re- 
gard to the news. Every one is con- 
vinced that they knew all about the sit- 
uation from the very beginning, and that 
they gave out just such information as 
they felt disposed to give; that they with- 
held news of the final result probably 
with the view of weakening the force of 
it and thus averting the sharpest of the 
indignation. Director Sheng with all 
his knowledge of what must have been, 
actually proposed to the American Con- 
sul at Shanghai to cable to Washington 
a proposal on the part of the Chinese 
Government to deliver all the foreigners 
safely in Tien-Tsin in exchange for an 
agreement by the Powers to suspend op- 
erations north of Peking, and that the 
Chinese Minister should come to Shang- 
hai to negotiate a settlement. In the 
same line is the action of the Chinese 
Minister at Washington, who delivered 
on July 11th to our Government a trans- 
lation of an imperial decree, dated June 
29th, in which the Chinese Government 
state their case and claim that the whole 
troubl® arose from the local development 
of the Boxer movement into a civil war, 
which was beyond the power of the Gov- 
ernment to control. The first request of 
the Chinese legations for the introduc- 
tion of troops was granted, but the ac- 
tion of those troops was severely criti- 
cised, and the situation grew so danger- 
ous that it was decided to request the for- 
eign ministers to retire temporarily to 
Tien-Tsin for safety. It was while this 
proposition was under discussion that 
the German Minister was assassinated 
by a mob on his way to the Tsung-li- 
Yamen. This encouraged the rioters, 
but every possible precaution was taken 
to protect the legations. At that time 
came the attack upon the forts at Taku, 
initiated, according to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, by the foreign ships (according 
to the Japanese official report, as well as 
statements by others, by the forts them- 
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selves). The Chinese Government thus 
asserts that the initiative did not com- 
mence with the Chinese Government, but 
with the foreign Powers, and apparently 
relies upon this statement as practically 
absolving them from all responsibility. 
At first this statement was received with 
satisfaction, and Minister Wu’s affirma- 
tion of the safety of the legations was ac- 
cepted. Later on, however, it was called 
to mind that nowhere in the decree was 
there any such definite statement. 
Whereupon Secretary Hay took the 
ground that if it was possible for the 
Chinese Minister to secure direct infor- 
mation from Peking it must be possible 
for the American Government to enter 
into direct communication with Minister 
Conger. The Chinese Minister assented 
cordially, and offered to do his best to se- 
cure such communication. ‘To this the 
reply is the story of the massacre. 


& 


All through the week there 
has been fighting at Tien- 
Tsin, which but for the 
overpowering interest in Peking would 
have attracted the greatest attention. 
The Chinese troops have occupied the old 
city while the allied troops are defending 
the foreign settlements, including the 
British, German and French concessions, 
further down the Peiho River.  Be- 
tween the two is a section thickly popu- 
lated by the Chinese. On July 3rd the 
Chinese shelled the foreign settlements 
all day long, wrecking a number of 
houses but killing comparatively few peo- 
ple. This bombardment was continued 
at intervals up till July 8th, and on the 
6th 2,000 Boxers attacked the French 
settlement, the one nearest to Tien-Tsin 
city, but were routed by the Russians. 
At the same time it was decided to re- 
move the foreigners to Taku. On July 
gth two battalions of the Ninth Ameri- 
can infantry and one battalion of ma- 
rines landed, making a force of about 
1,200 or 1,300 men, a _ reinforcement 
which, according to Admiral Remey, was 
very grateful to the allied forces, who 
were hard pressed. With this assist- 
ance the allies sought to attack the Chi- 
nese troops, but through the 9th and roth 
they were steadily repulsed, and on the 
13th suffered a serious reverse. Accord- 
ing to the dispatch from Admiral Remey, 
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the entire force attacked the native city, 
the Russians holding the right while the 
Ninth Infantry and the marines were on 
the left. They were repulsed with great 
loss, the Russians losing at least 100, in- 
cluding a colonel of artillery ; the Ameri- 
cans over 30, the British over 40, the 
Japanese about 60 and the French 25. 
The American losses included the death 
of Colonel Liscum, of the Ninth Infan- 
try. The Chinese were estimated con- 
servatively at about 20,000, and they 
poured in a very heavy fire upon the al- 
lied troops, who were compelled to with- 
draw. ‘This repulse of the allied forces 
at Tien-Tsin makes it very evident that 
any advance upon Peking will be prac- 
tically impossible until a much larger 
army is gathered than it appears to be 
possible at present to secure. It renders 
it also all the more important that the 
places along the coast should be well de- 
fended, inasmuch as there appears to be 
an increase of the anti-foreign feeling al- 
most everywhere. Li Hung Chang has 
been ordered to Peking, but, it is stated, 
declines to leave Canton, preferring to 
remain there where he can use influence 
upon the southern viceroys in favor of 
the preservation of peace. 


od 
Je, e 1 bere. was made) publiewlast 
America’s : 
ae week the following letter, 
Position a 
addressed the week pre- 


vious by Secretary Hay to the different 
principal American diplomats abroad, 
which sets forth very clearly the policy 
of the American Government: 


“In this critical posture of affairs in China 
it is deemed appropriate to define the attitude 
of the United States as far as present circum- 
stances permit this to be done. We adhere to 
the policy initiated by us in 1857 of peace with 
the Chinese nation, of furtherance of lawful 
commerce and of protection of lives and prop- 
erty of our citizens by all means guaranteed 
under extra-territorial treaty rights and by 
the law of nations. If wrong be done to our 
citizens we propose to hold the responsible au- 
thors to the uttermost accountability. 

“We regard the condition of Peking as one 
of virtual anarchy, whereby power and respon- 
sibility are practically devolved upon the local 
provincial authorities. So long as they are 
not in overt collusion with rebellion and use 
their power to protect foreign life and proper- 
ty we regard them as representing the Chinese 
people, with whom we seek to remain in peace 
and friendship. The purpose of the President 
is, as it has been heretofore, to act concur- 
rently with the other Powers, first, in opening 
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up communication with Peking and rescuing 
the American officials, missionaries and other 
Americans who are in danger; second, in af- 
fording all possible protection everywhere in 
China to American life and property; third, in 
guarding and protecting all legitimate Ameri- 
can interests, and, fourth, in aiding to prevent 
a spread of the disorders to the other provinces 
of the Empire and a recurrence of such dis- 
asters. 

“Tt is, of course, too early to forecast the 
means of attaining this last result, but the pol- 
icy of the Government of the United States is 
to seek a solution which may bring about per- 
manent safety and peace to China, preserve 
Chinese territorial and administrative entity, 
protect all rights guaranteed to friendly Pow- 
ers by treaty and international law, and safe- 
guard for the world the principle of equal and 
impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese 
Empire.” 


As this is a simple declaration of policy 
it has naturally had no specific answer, 
but the general comment upon it by the 
foreign press indicates a very cordial 
acceptance of it. In pursuance of this 
every effort is being made to fill the needs 
by forwarding as many troops as are 
available. The Ninth Infantry has al- 
ready arrived at Tien-Tsin, and two regi- 
ments more, it is believed, are to be sent 
from General MacArthur in the Philip- 
pines. Reinforcements are being gath- 
ered on every hand, and troops that were 
being sent to Manila are to be diverted 
at Nagasaki to China. Arrangements 
are under discussion for completing the 
telegraphic communication by cable, the 
present lines being overworked and al- 
most unavailable. Just what effect the 
news of the final disaster at Peking will 
have upon this declared policy it is im- 
possible as yet to say. While it seems 
to be true that the regular Government 
made some effort to protect the Legations 
it seems to be proved beyond reasonable 
doubt that the Boxers had great encour- 
agement at first, and that the develop- 
ment of the revolt may fairly be credited 
to the Empress-Dowager and her ad- 
visers. Another most important factor 
is the report from Washington that Ja- 
pan has proclaimed her policy with re- 
gard to Asia in general and China in par- 
ticular to be that of the United States in 
regard to North and South America— 
viz., that she stands opposed to any par- 
tition of China, and that no territory now 
independent shall come under European 
control. 
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The British have met with 
another reverse in South 
Africa, which, while in it- 
self not very serious, is still dishearten- 
ing, as Showing that the Boer troops are 
in better condition than had been sup- 
posed. This reverse took place eighteen 
miles from Pretoria, and included the 
capture of a squadron of the famous 
Scots Greys and a part of five companies 
of a Lincolnshire regiment and two guns. 
Reinforcements were sent from Pretoria, 
but arrived too late to prevent the Boers 
from carrying away the guns and the 
prisoners. Another place eighteen miles 
northwest of Johannesburg was also at- 
tacked, but here the Boers were repulsed. 
This sudden display of aggressiveness to 
the west of Pretoria and Johannesburg 
indicates that there is less of pacification 
than had been supposed. On the other 
hand, in the Orange River Colony, the 
British have captured Bethlehem, and are 
forcing General De Wet into still more 
narrow quarters. He has thus only one 
avenue of escape if he wishes to join the 
forces in the Transvaal, and it is doubt- 
ful whether he can avail himself even of 
that. The British now hold Van Ree- 
nen’s pass, and the Boer troops having 
less and less territory to call upon for 
supplies will soon, it is believed, be com- 
pelled to give up the fight. There will 
remain then the situation in the Trans- 
vaal, where there has been no essential 
change aside from the success referred 
to above. It is reported that consider- 
able quantities of ammunition and sup- 
plies are being brought i> by way of 
Lourenco Marquess. The Free Staters’ 
resistance seems to be weakening, inas- 
much as the State Secretary, Attorney 
and one member of the Council have sur- 
rendered, after having failed to persuade 
President Steyn to make a general sub- 
mission. He is still with the troops in 
the rough country near Natal, tho just 
where is not evident, and appears to be 
resolved to make as much-trouble as he 
can. The situation at Kumassi has not 
materially changed, except that Sir Fred- 
erick Hodgson and a party have suc- 
ceeded in making their escape, and have 
arrived at the coast. An expedition is 
pressing on its way to the relief of the 
garrison, which is holding its own, tho in 
severe straits. 
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Porto Rico’s Government.* 
By Charles H. Allen, 


GOVERNOR OF Porto RIco. 


HE successful administration of 
Porto Rico will prove of the great- 
est importance to us as a nation, 

and the attitude of the whole Spanish- 
American world will be influenced to a 
considerable extent by what we do on the 
island. Not only Cubans, but Spanish- 
Americans all over the world, are intent- 
ly watching the outcome of our govern- 
ment in Porto Rico, and the proper way 
to win the respect and good wishes of all 
these people is to administer affairs wise- 
ly and conservatively. Even the ques- 
tion of Cuban annexation will depend, I 
think, largely upon our success or failure 
in Porto Rico. If we can demonstrate 
to the Cubans that the people of Porto 
Rico are definitely and materially bene- 
fited by our form of government it will 
be natural for them to wish to come into 
the Union. But we must also consider 
the moral effect that a wise administra- 
tion of Porto Rican affairs will have upon 
the great Spanish-American republics 
further south of us. It is to our inter- 
est to keep in close touch and sympathy 
with these countries, and fair dealing 
with the people of Porto Rico.and Cuba 
will accomplish this in a most satisfac- 
tory way. 

The affairs of the island, material, 
financial and political, are successfully 
reaching a condition that must prove sat- 
isfactory to the people of both places. It 
is true that grave problems still confront 
us there, and we must meet them intelli- 
gently and hopefully. It has been my 
constant aim to win the confidence and 
trust of the natives, for in no other way 
can the island be changed into an Amer- 
ican possession in spirit as well as in 
name. The civil government established 
there seemed to be the best that could be 
devised on short notice, and although it 
was all new to the natives it has worked 
wonders among them. They have shown 
an enthusiasm in accepting it, and in 
adapting themselves to the new order of 


things, that greatly simplified our labor. 
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Tad they been less responsive we might 
have met with difficulties that years of 
strenuous work would not have over- 
come. ‘he industrious and intelligent 
natives have been with but few excep- 
tions our greatest helpers, and they have 
made the way comparatively smooth for 
the United States authorities. 

The new conditions of life and 
thought, of law and finance, and of hab- 
its and customs which the natives had 
inherited from ages past made it difficult — 
at first for us to adjust ourselves to the 
situation. It required study and tact to 
approach some of the questions without 
making mistakes. But the people are 
now learning to understand our methods 
and institutions. The leading merchants 
and public men have given us every en- 
couragement, and delegations of them 
have come to the palace day after day to 
learn more of our methods of administra- 
tion and institutions. Others have pub- 
licly thanked us for our efforts and for 
the high examples set. In fact, the suc- 
cess of our institutions is already assured 
if wisdom and patience are shown in deal- 
ing with the islanders in the future as in 
the past. The people are very sensitive 
to injuries and slights as well as respon- 
sive to good intentions and efforts in 
their behalf, and we could easily lose 
their sympathy and confidence by a series 
of mistakes or intentional wrong doing. 
There is every reason why our adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the island should 
be of an exemplary character. 

The material development of Porto 
Rico is closely interwoven with its pub- 
lic and political evolution. If the natives 
find there is no prospect of their finding 
a market for their labor and products of 
the soil they would naturally be discon- 
tented under any form of government. 
It is not sufficient that the island should 
be a rich and fertile one. There should 
be capital and brains to convert the pos- 
sibilities of the soil into salable products, 
and then find markets for them. This is a 
serious matter that both leading merchants 
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and public men must consider in the 
broadest sense. The development of 
Porto Rican industries will give to the 
people new contentment and faith in our 
government and institutions. 

Many of these natural industries are 
in a most deplorable condition, and they 
are in great need of energetic men to de- 
velop them. In some instances the na- 
tive owners of land are waiting for our 
Government to do something, and they 
refuse either to sell or cultivate their es- 
tates. Some of the Porto Ricans have 
shown great energy and business capacity 
in cultivating their lands, and their crops 
are large and profitable. They have 
lacked the necessary capital to make su- 
gar raising a paying industry, but great 
changes are being made in this direction. 
Capital is coming into the island, and 
new sugar plants will be erected in the 
near future. The new tariff arrange- 
ments will greatly stimulate sugar rais- 
ing, and the industry is bound to prove 
one of the most profitable on the island. 
The sugar planters of Porto Rico will re- 
ceive $37.50 per ton in gold more than 
those of the West Indies for similar 
products, and this discrimination in fa- 
vor of the former will tend to build up an 
industry on the island that will give em- 
ployment to thousands. Those who have 
not the necessary capital to go into sugar 
raising will find profit in growing fruits 
and tobacco. The climate and soil are 
eminently adapted to the production of 
fine tropical fruits and high grades of to- 
bacco. One can raise either on a small 
farm, and with little capital to start with. 
For this reason tobacco and _ tropical 
fruits will be more popular than sugar 
with the average Porto Rican with a few 
acres of land and a little money. 

Heretofore the native planters depend- 
ed almost entirely upon coffee, and if the 
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season ruined that crop the whole popu- 
lation was made a severe sufferer. With 
more diversified crops such annual depri- 
vations would not so often occur. The 
tornadoes would frequently destroy all 
the coffee plantations, and there would 
be two or three seasons of hardships, and 
the planters would have to raise money 
in Europe to carry them over the hard 
times. In prosperous years everybody 
spent money freely, and the planters 
would go to Paris and live in luxury for 
a season. The laborers who were de- 
pendent upon the coffee planters for their 
daily wages would be the heaviest suffer- 
ers. By diversifying the industries of 
the island there will be less chance of 
general crop devastation, and the small 
farmers, instead of spending all their 
profits abroad, will accumulate some- 
thing ahead and keep.it on the island. 

Agriculturally the island of Porto Rico 
is one of the richest and most promising 
spots in the Western world. Everything 
adapted to such a climate grows luxu- 
riantly and abundantly. It is a veritable 
garden spot of the world. Land is com- 
paratively cheap, but under American 
administration it is steadily increasing in 
value. Labor is cheap, and the cost of 
living is small. It is a tropical country, 
but not unhealthful as most warm coun- 
tries. There are no epidemics, and the 
climate is tempered at all times by sea 
breezes. The work of establishing a 
civil government in such a delightful 
country, and among a people so re- 
sponsive and appreciative, is both inter- 
esting and pleasant. When everything 
is arranged harmoniously, and systems 
now established in perfect working or- 
der, I predict that the island and its peo- 
ple will be one of the rarest gems of 
America’s possessions. 


Anarchist. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


REEDOM? Ay, surely! freedom to do right; 
True Liberty, divinely fair and strong! 
But that for which you madly shriek, and fight 
With the assassin’s knife and dynamite, 
What is it but the freedom to do wrong? 


ARLINGTON, Mass. 


The Important and the Trivial in Art 


By Count Leo Tolstoy. 


IV. 
CCORDING to this definition, all 
that which imparts to mankind 
something new, achieved by the 


A 


artist’s stress of feeling and thought, is. 


a work of art. But in order that this 
mental activity may really possess the 
worth attributed to art, it must bring 
good to humanity. For evidently, to a 
new evil, a new temptation, which leads 
men into wrong-doing, one cannot con- 
cede the value given to art as aiding hu- 
man welfare. The merit of art is that it 
widens the horizon of humanity, and in- 
creases the wealth, the capital stock of 
the race. Therefore, altho a work of 
art must always include novelty, yet the 
revelation of novelty will not always be 
a work of art. That the production may 
be a work of art it is necessary: 

I. That the new idea, the subject 
represented, be of importance to man- 
kind. 

2. That this subject be expressed so 
clearly as to be generally understood. 

3. That the author’s motives for his 
labors be derived from an internal ne- 
cessity, and not from external considera- 
tions. 

By this standard, that which discloses 
no new idea is no work of art; likewise 
that is not art which is entirely mean- 
ingless in subject, and therefore unnec- 
essary to humanity, however intelligible 
it may be, and however sincere the ar- 
tist’s inner motive. Neither is that a 
work of art in which the setting forth is 
unintelligible, however sincere the ar- 
tist’s relation to it; neither that which is 
wrought by the author without internal 
compulsion to the work, but with exter- 
nal aims, however important the sub- 
ject, and however intelligibly the subject 
is set forth. 

That is a work of art which reveals 
something new, and at the same time 
sufficiently satisfies these three demands 
of subject, form and sincerity. 

And here arises the difficulty: How 
are we to ascertain that lowest degree of 
subject, form and sincerity which a pro- 


duction must possess to be a work of art? 

To repeat: that only is a work of art 
which, firstly, has for subject something 
hitherto unrevealed and needful to man; 
secondly, reveals it so intelligently as to 
be generally accessible; and, thirdly, 
bears witness to the author’s need of 
solving his own internal problem. <A 
production in which these qualities are 


“present, even in a small degree, is, then, a 


work of art; but a production in which 
even one of them is absent is not. 

But, it will be answered to this, every 
production contains something or other 
needful to men, can be at least partly 
understood, and contains at least a cer- 
tain degree of artistic sincerity. Where, 
then, is the limit of necessity in the sub- 
ject, intelligibility in expression, and sin- 
cerity in treatment? We find an answer 
to this question by gaining a clear idea 
of the other limit on the higher side, on 
the side of what is possible to art. The 
opposite side of this higher limit wil! 
then stand as the lower limit of the 
sphere of art, below which is excluded 
all that cannot be reckoned as art. 

As to subject, the highest possibility 
is in subjects which are always essential 
to all mankind. Now those which are es- 
sential must be “ good,” “moral.” * The 
lowest limit as to subject, consequently, 
will be fixed at subjects which are not 
essential, which are bad, immoral. 

The highest possibility as to expres- 
sion is in that which is intelligible to all 
men at all times. That, then, which is 
thus intelligible, being in nothing ob- 
scure, superfluous or vague, but clear, 
concise and definite, that is recognized 
as beautiful in form. Conversely, the 
lowest limit of expression rests at ob- 





1 Half a century ago. such words as “‘ essential,” ‘‘ good,’’ 
‘“moral,’’ needed no explanation ; but in our time nine out 
of ten educated people. at the sound of these words, ask 
with an air of triumph, ‘‘But what is essential, good, 
moral?’’ as though they supposed that these words ex- 
press something assumed, and incapable of definition. I 
must accordingly answer such questioning thus: 

That is essential, good, moral, which unites men, not by 
violence but by love; which discloses to men the real joy 
of human unity. That is ‘‘bad,’’ ‘‘immoral,’’ which 
breaks the unity of mankind and leads to the suffering 
which disunion causes That is ‘‘essential’’ which leads 
men to understand and to love the good which before they 
neither understood nor loved. 
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scurity, prolixity and indefiniteness— 
that is, at repulsiveness. 

The highest possibility in the artist’s 
relation to his work is attained when his 
presentation produces in all minds a con- 
viction of the reality of that which is 
represented; a conviction of reality not 
as to the mere depiction, but as to what 
really occurred in the soul of the artist. 
This conviction of reality is produced by 
truth only; and therefore the highest re- 
lation of the artist to his work is that of 
truthfulness. The lowest limit, con- 
versely, is where the relation between 
the artist and his work is not genuine, 
but is untruthful. 

All works of art range themselves be- 
tween these limits. 

A perfect art-work will have a subject 
which is essential to every one, and there- 
fore moral; the expression will be quite 
clear, intelligible to all, and therefore 
beautiful; the artist’s relation to it will 
be altogether sincere, heartfelt,and there- 
fore truthful. Those productions are 
still works of art, tho imperfect, in which 
these three demands are satisfied, tho 
in unequal degree. That only is no 
work of art wherein the subject is 
wholly meaningless, unimportant, or in 
which the expression is quite unintelli- 
gible, or in which the relation of the ar- 
tist to the work is wholly insincere. 

According to the degree of perfection 
attained in any of these three respects, 
all true works of art are distinguishable 
as to their merits. Sometimes merit is 
in one respect, sometimes in the other, 
sometimes in the third. 

All imperfect productions fall of 
themselves, under these fundamental 


conditions of art, into three descriptions.. 


1. Productions superior as to subject. 

2. Productions superior in beauty of 
form. 

3. Productions of superior sincerity. 

All these three descriptions are ap- 
proximations to perfect art, and are in- 
evitably produced wherever there is art. 

Thus, with young artists, for the most 
part, sincerity is the rule, coupled with 
insignificance of subject and more or 
less successful form. With older ar- 
tists, on the contrary, the consideration 
of subject often prevails over both form 
and sincerity. With laborious ithe of 
form prevails over both subject an - 


cerity. 
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All works of art may be appraised by 
the prevalence in them of one, the other, 
or the third, merit, and all may be sub- 
classed in some such way: I. Significant, 
good in form, but of defective sincerity. 
2. Significant, poor in form, and of de- 
fective sincerity. 3. Poor in signifi- 
cance, good in form, and sincere. And 
so on through all possible combinatiqns 
and mutations. 

All works of art, and the productions 
of man’s mental activity generally, can 
be appraised only upon the basis of these 
three fundamental conditions; and have 
been, and are, so appraised. . 

Differences in estimation of art have 
arisen, and do arise, from the varying 
pressure of the demands made upon art 
from time to time, in relation to each of 
these three conditions. 

. For example, in classic antiquity the 
demands for significance were far high- 
er and the demands for clearness and 
truthfulness were far lower than they 
subsequently became, and have especial- 
ly become in our time. The demand for 
beauty became greater in the Middle 
Ages, but, on the other hand, the de- 
mands for significance and_ sincerity 
were lowered, while in our time the 
demand for sincerity, truthfulness, has 
become far greater. But, on the other 
hand, the demand for goodness in form 
has been lowered; and still more has 
the demand for essentialness of subject 
been lowered. 


V. 


Criticism of a work of art is neces- 
sarily correct when all of these three 
conditions are borne in mind; and in- 
evitably incorrect when the production 
is valued on the basis, not of them all, 
but of one or two of them. 

And yet, criticism of art-work, based 
upon one only of these conditions, is an 
error, especially widespread in our own 
time; lowering the general level of the 
demands made upon art, until the sem- 
blance only is reached; and confusing in 
the minds of critics and artists and the 
public the ideas of true art and its lim- 
its by losing sight of the line which dis- 
criminates art from technicality and triv- 
lality. 

This confusion arises because people 
devoid of the faculty of understanding 
true art judge of works of art distort- 
edly, seeing in them, according to their 
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own characters and training, one, or the 
other, or the third quality only; and 
imagining that in the one aspect appre- 
ciable by them, and by the import of art 
on this one side, the whole of art is meas- 
ured. Some see only the meaning of the 
subject, others only the beauty of form, 
others again only the sincerity and re- 
sultant truthfulness; and, according to 
what they see, they define the property 
of art itself and construct their theories ; 
encouraging by their praises those people 
who, like their judges, not understand- 
ing the constituents of a true work of 
art, turn their productions out like pan- 
cakes, and inundate our world with foul 
torrents of all kinds of folly and abom- 
ination, which they miscall “ works of 
arty: 

The false theories arise from the fail- 
ure to comprehend the whole purport of 
art, and from the severing of its three 
fundamental conditions. And _ these 
three false theories respond to the three 
main demands of art, taken independent- 
ly of each other. 

The first theory, of so-called “ tend- 
ency ” in art, recognizes as a work of art 
one which has a subject, tho not new, yet 
with an important moral purpose; and 
this apart from beauty of form and sin- 
cerity.. The second theory, “art for art’s 
sake,’ recognizes as a work of art only 
that which possesses beauty of form 
apart from the newness and importance 
of the subject, and from sincerity. The 
third theory, the “ realistic,” recognizes 
only that work in which the artist treats 
his subject sincerely, and _ therefore 
truthfully. This last theory recognizes 
that, however insignificant and even re- 
pulsive the subject, and whatever the suc- 
cess in form, the production will be good 
when the author's relation to what he 
depicts 1s sincere, and therefore truthful. 
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All these theories overlook the one 
main thing—namely, that neither mean- 
ing, nor successful form, nor truthful- 
ness provides the requisite for a work of 
art; the fundamental requisite being the 
artist’s consciousness of something new 
and important. 

Therefore, as it always has been, so 
it ever will be, necessary for the real ar- 
tist to be able to perceive things which 
are quite new and essential. For the per- 
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ception of new ideas, it is needful for 
the artist to observe and think; and not 
to occupy his days with trifles which 
hinder attentive observation and consid- 
eration of the important phenomena of 
life. In order that the new ideas so re- 
ceived may be essential ones, the artist 
must be a morally enlightened man; he 
must live an unselfish life, and share the 
common labors of humanity. 

As soon as he receives a new and es- 
sential idea, he will not fail to find a 
form wherein to express it, and the sin- 
cerity which is necessary will be his al- 
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He must be able to so present the new 
subject that it may be gerierally under- 
stood ; and to this end he must have such 
a mastery of his craft that, in working, 
he may think as little of the laws of this 
craft as a man in walking thinks of the 
laws of mechanics. And to attain this, 
the artist must not look round at his 
work, and admire it, he must not make 
his craftmanship his object; just as a 
man when walking must not contem- 
plate and admire his gait. The artist 
need only take care that the presentment 
of his subject is clear and intelligible to 
aL aes 9 
Finally, that he may work upon his 
subject without external aims, and to 
satisfy his internal compulsion only, the 
artist must be above motives of interest 
and ambition. He must indeed love, with 
his own heart, and not with borrowed 
feelings ; he must not assume to love that 
which others perceive, or consider to be 
worthy of love. 

To achieve all this, the artist must do 
as Balaam did; who when the messen- 
gers came to him retired into solitude, 
there to await God, so that he might say 
only that which God commanded : and 
not do as Balaam afterward did, Aen 
tempted by gifts, he went to the king, 
against that command of God which was 
clear even to the ass on which he rode, 
tho not to him whom interest and vanity 
had blinded. 

VETS 


In our time nothing of all this is de- 
manded. A man who wishes to follow 
art need not wait until there arise in his 
soul that essential new subject which he 
may sincerely love and clothe in a form 
worthy of it. In our time any one who 
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would follow art either takes a subject 
current at the moment, which is ap- 
proved by those who are, in his opinion, 
clever people, and gives to this an artis- 
tic form as well as he can; or else he 
chooses a subject upon which he can best 
exhibit technical skill, and with toil and 
patience produces what he considers a 
work of art; or, having received some 
chance impression, he takes the cause 
of the impression for his subject, imagin- 
ing that this will yield a work of art, be- 
cause of the casual impression it made 
on himself. 

Thus there comes forth an innumera- 
able multitude of so-called works of art, 
turned out, as in every mechanical craft, 
without the least pause. Current fash- 
ionable notions always exist in society; 
it is always possible, with patience, to 
learn some handicraft ; and something or 
other will always seem interesting to 
some one. By disuniting the qualities 
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which are united in true art, so many 
works of spurious art have been turned 
out that the public, the critics, and pre- 
tended artists themselves, have quite lost 
all definite idea of what they themselves 
hold as art. 

People to-day have, as it were, said to 
themselves: “ Works of art are good and 
useful; it is proper, therefore, to labor 
to multiply them.” It would, indeed, be 
well if there were more of them; but, un- 
fortunately, only those productions can 
be made to order which, wanting the 
necessary qualities of art, sink to the 
level of mere craftmanship. 

A really artistic production may not 
be made to order. For a true work of 
art is a.revelation of new knowledge -of 
life, which, following laws beyond our 
comprehension, arises in the artist’s soul, 
and, receiving expression, illuminates 
the way along which humanity is ad- 
vancing. 


in Ghina} 


By the Hon. Charles Denby. 


Late Unirep States MINIsTER TO CHINA. 


HE Chinese Government has been 
said to be patriarchal. In its ac- 
tual administration it is undoubt- 

edly patriarchal. The Emperor is sire, 
and his officers, down to the head man in 
every village, occupy the position of fath- 
er, just as a man does of his household. 
But behind the patriarchal system, and 
controlling it, is the principle of theoc- 
racy.- No nation in the world in its ad- 
ministration of the law acknowledges so 
directly its responsibilities to the rule of 
heaven. Judged by governmental acts, 
nowhere does the Deity so completely 
rule and control the destinies of men as 
in China. In the greatest, as in the small- 
est, affairs, heaven sways the conduct of 
the Emperor and all his officials, and the 
people. When Ching Tang, founder of 
the Shang dynasty, B. C..1766, and Wu 
Wang of the Chau, B. C. 1122, took up 
arms against the Emperors, it was 
claimed that they had not fulfilled the de- 
crees of heaven, and for that reason they 
had forfeited their right to the throne. I 
saw an altar in the Temple of Heaven, 


which was struck by lightning, burn up. 
The next day, by an imperial decree, pun- 
ishment was awarded the guardians of 
this great edifice because of its destruc- 
tion. I inquired of a learned Chinese 
how it was possible for any Government 
to punish an official for the plain and di- 
rect act of nature, or of God, in which 
he had no concern whatever. I was told 
that heaven would not have destroyed the 
altar unless a sin had been committed— 
that some wrong had been done, and it 
had to be punished by the State. 

It was said that even if the guardians 
had done no wrong, their predecessors 
must have committed a crime, because 
the Deity would not have destroyed the 
temple unless somebody had been guilty 
of wrong-doing. By the same line of 
reasoning the law of China reconciles 
with the idea of justice the punishment 
of the insane. It is freely admitted that 
an insane person does not know what he 
is doing—that no moral guilt attaches to 
his act. Nevertheless, when he murders 
his father, as sometimes happens, he is 
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condemned to suffer the punishment of 
the Ling-Chir ; that is to say, he is slowly 
and deliberately cut to pieces by severing 
one by one his members from his body. 
This severity is accounted for by the 
statement that the Deity would not have 
made the man insane unless he, or some 
one connected with him, had committed 
a crime, and that crime must be pun- 
ished. Among the rulers of the world 
the Pope alone approaches the Emperor 
of China in the claim to be the Vice-Re- 
gent of Heaven. They alone interpret 
the decrees of the Deity. No Senator of 
the United States, who ascribes every- 
thing that has been done in governmental 
affairs to the Divine command, is more 
eloquent on that subject than the Empe- 
ror in his official papers. His ascending 
the throne is described as his “ receiving 
from heaven and revolving nature the 
government of the world.” In the an- 
nouncement of his ascent to the Dragon 
seat he proclaims that his predecessor, 
“the Dragon Charioteer, became a guest 
on high.” He speaks of the Divine uten- 
sil devolving on his “ contemptible per- 
son,” and goes on to say that with vener- 
ation “ I receive charge of heaven’s great 
concerns.” 

He is the high priest, too, of his nation. 
Three miles south of the palace in the 
Chinese city, the Tien, Tan, or altar of 
heaven, is situated. Here the Emperor, 
accompanied by the princes of his family 
and his nobles, goes at the winter solstice. 
On this day the houses on the route are 
all closed up. The side streets are barred 
with matting, and the foreigners are re- 
quested not to go on the streets which 
the imperial cortége must traverse. If 
any one peeps he is shot by the guard. 
In a compound, surrounded by three 
miles of wall, amid dense groves of lo- 
cust, pine and fir trees, there is a second 
wall which surrounds the sacred build- 
ings., As in all temples in the Fast, there 
is a copse of enormous old cypress trees, 
and in the midst of them stands the great 
South altar. Williams says of it, that 
“this most important of Chinese religious 
structures is a beautiful triple circular terrace 
of white marble, whose base is. 210, middle 
stage 150 and top 90 feet in width, each ter- 
race encompassed by a richly carved balus- 
trade. A curious symbol of the number three 
and its multiples may be noticed in the meas- 


urements of this pile. The uppermost terrace, 
whose hight above the ground is about 18 
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feet, is paved with marble slabs, forming nine 


concentric circles—the inner of nine stones in- 
closing a central piece, and around this each 
receding layer consists of a successive multiple 
of nine until the square of nine (a favorite 
number of Chinese philosophy) is reached in 
the uttermost row. It is upon the single round 
stone in the center of the upper platform that 
the Emperor kneels when worshipping heaven 
and his ancestors at the winter solstice.” 

Nearby is the great furnace, nine feet 
high, faced with green porcelain, and as- 
cended on three of its sides by porcelain 
staircases. In this receptacle is consumed 
at the yearly ceremony a burnt offering 
of a bullock entire and without blemish. 
Formerly the Emperor went to the T’em- 
ple of Heaven in a car drawn by an ele- 
phant. The elephant was still in Peking 
when I was there, but of later years the 
Emperor is carried in a chair borne by 
sixteen men. He goes first to the Chai- 
Kung, or “ Palace of Fasting,’ where he 
prepares himself by lonely meditation for 
his duty. His followers likewise prepare 
themselves for the occasion by fasting, 
ablution and change of garments. In the 
Temple of Heaven there are no signs, 
placards, images or memorials. With 
magnificent simplicity, imitating the an- 
cient Jewish rites, as the representative 
and high-priest of one-fourth of the hu- 
man family, the Emperor worships the 
unknown God, Shangti. Who was Shang- 
ti? Here the layman had better pause. It 
is not his business to discuss theological 
questions. The missionaries have wor- 
ried for many years over this subject. 
If Shangti was a deity, then his worship 
bears no resemblance to idolatry, but the 
religious thinker generally asserts that he 
was not an Entity, not the Jupiter, nor 
the Jehovah, but that he represents heav- 
en; that is to say, Pantheism. Williams, 
the great missionary, diplomatist and au- 
thor, disposes of the question as follows: 

“The idea that the Chinese have of heaven 
seems to be Pantheistic, and in worshiping 
heaven, earth, and terrestrial gods they mean 
to include and propitiate all superior powers. 
If, as seems probable, the original idea of 
Shangti, as it can be imperfectly gleaned from 
early records, was that of the Supreme intelli- 
gence, it has since been lost.” 

I cannot see how this idea has been 
lost. As was done six thousand years 
ago, so to-day the Emperor performs the 
ancient rites, and worships Shangti, and 
invites him to banquet with his imperial 
ancestors. Nothing ever changes in 
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China. This is the religion of the State. 
For the people there are three sects, usu- 
ally called Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Taoism, or Rationalism. Among the gen- 
try and literati naturally Confucianism is 
the most popular, because it is no religion 
at all; it is simply philosophy. Confucius 
had little to say about religion. He con- 
fined himself to man’s duty to his neigh- 
bor, and let the gods alone. He did not 
teach the duty of man to a higher power. 
In our day he would have been called an 
agnostic. Williams says: 
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“He admitted that he did not understand 
much about the gods, and that the obligations 
of man lay rather in doing his duties to his 
relatives and society than in worshiping spir- 
its unknown. ‘Not knowing even life,’ said 
he, ‘how can we know death?’ ” 

I shall imitate the modesty of Confu- 
cius and not undertake to discuss a sub- 
ject that I know nothing about—the pur- 
pose of this article being simply to show | 
how theocratic principles enter into the 
actual administration of governmental 
affairs in the Chinese Empire. 

EVANSVILLE, IDINANA. 


Progress in New Zealand. 
By Edward Tregear, 


New ZEALAND COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 


EW ZEALAND is gaining a name 
for making legislative experi- 
ments and some of the measures 

she extracts from the social crucible are 
watched with earnestness in countries 
with far larger economic interests than 
her own. Many of these tentative de- 
partures along new lines of action have 
been looked upon as Socialistic—that is, 
as widening the influence of the people as 
awhole(the State )and curtailing the free- 
dom of the individual. Of course some 
hold that itis only by curbing the will of 
the irresponsible individual that personal 
liberty for the majority is possible, but, 
be that as it may, such experiments do not 
constitute the whole policy of the colony’s 
legislation, however much the colonists 
themselves thrive under and appreciate 
the so-called Socialistic program. Many 
of New Zealand’s political efforts are 
more in the direction of humanitarianism 
than of collectivism, inasmuch as they 
are devoted to the protection of the poorer 
and weaker members of the community. 
Luckily, however, there is combined with 
the attempt to remedy the ills that afflict 
the working class a sincere determination 
to do so if possible without inflicting in- 
jury on the wealthy or the investor of 
capital. One has been found to be per- 
fectly compatible with the other, and it is 
quite possible to reconcile the interests of 
employers and employed in many ways. 
For instance, in insisting that pure air 
shall circulate in workrooms or that over- 


time shall not be permitted in factories 
without payment to those employed, the 
view may be taken that while such a 
measure benefits the worker it certainly 
is not inimical to the employer, for such 
enactments give him a bright, healthy 
man or woman to do efficient work, in- 
stead of a half poisoned, worked out crea- 
ture dawdling in a stupefying atmosphere 
and flaccid with last night’s toil. Prac- 
tically, there is hardly a law in existence 
in New Zealand that, however slandered 
at the time of its birth as an interference 
with the right to “ wallop your own nig- 
ger,” would not now be as fiercely fought 
for by employers as employed, if there 
was any danger of its suspension or re- 
peal. 

New Zealand has, in the session of 
Parliament now close at hand, no star- 
tling experiment such as Old Age Pen- 
sions or Compulsory Arbitration to in- 
troduce. There is, however, one meas- 
ure to be energetically pushed, that will, 
if passed, place her industrial classes on | 
a firmer basis than ever before in regard 
to protection from death or injury in the 
course of their employment. To under- 
stand why such a law is vitally necessary 
we must take a brief retrospect. 

We have had for some years on the 
statute book of the colony Acts designed 
for the purpose of rendering employers 
liable in damages for accidents to their 
workmen if personal injury arises from 
defects in the plant, machinery, etc., sup- 
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plied by the employer, or is due to his neg- 
ligence or that of any one to whom he has 
delegated authority. There were several 
exceptions made to this liability. For in- 
stance, a workman was supposed to notify 
his employer of any fault or weakness 
coming under his cognizance in plant or 
machinery. If the workman was aware 
of the defect and suffered injury from it 
without having taken reasonable meas- 
ures to make his employer aware, the em- 
ployer was not held liable. There were 
several such provisions of shelter for the 
employer. 


This Act, the Employers’ » Liability - 


Act, appeared to work fairly well for a 
considerable time until a new factor in 
industrial life was introduced. An Ac- 
cident Insurance Company was formed 
in the colony, and several of its officers 
and agents, being very unscrupulous men, 
pushed the business of the society in a 
most undesirable manner. They went 
through the country stating that their 
company was empowered to protect em- 
ployers against liability for accidents by 
insuring their workmen. Some of the 
agents represented themselves as acting 
with the authority of the Government, 
and they swept into their net not only 
manufacturers and contractors, but even 
the farmers and pastoralists, meeting, 
both among those ignorant of the law and 
those interested in evading the law, with 
singular success. From every part of 
the colony came complaints from work- 
men that sums were being deducted 
weekly from their wages for accident 
insurance, in some cases with their con- 
sent, but in the majority of instances 
without consent. Of course, even in 
cases of “ consent,’ one knows how much 
the acquiescence of the workman is worth 
when he is told or made to understand 
that if he does not consent he will be dis- 
charged. In a very small income the 
weekly percentage deducted (about three 
cents in the dollar) was grudged by a 
man, such as a laborer in a saw mill, only 
getting perhaps seven dollars a week, 
when every cent earned was allocated for 
domestic purposes beforehand. Many 
complained that it compelled them to give 
up their Benefit Society, with its sick and 
funeral funds, etc., or rendered them un- 
able to continue the ordinary insurance 
premiums against death which protected 
the widow and orphan. 
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It was asserted that the employer paid 
half of the workman’s accident insur- 
ance, and the workman himself the other 
half, but the employer held the policy 
alone, and there was good reason to be- 
lieve that in many cases the employer’s 
subscription was bogus, and that the 
whole premium was paid by the work- 
man. Let it be clearly understood how 
immoral, how unspeakably wicked, the 
arrangement was when stripped naked. 
It meant this, that a workman was com- 
pelled to pay a premium on purpose to 
get himself killed or maimed. For, 
while the law declared that an employer 
who provided rotten scaffolding, or 
rusted boilers, or who ordered his work- 
men into dangerous places, should be 
punished by liability to pay heavy dam- 
ages to the injured workman or his fam- 
ily, the insurance company asserted that, 
however criminally careless or miserly 
an employer might be, the company 
would pay the compensation and be re- 
couped by moneys drawn beforehand 
from the workmen themselves. The 
Seddon Ministry, in endeavoring to rem- 
edy this state of things, did not obtrude 
the question of morals on the line I have 
above pointed out. They moved on the 
simple line of desiring justice under “ the 
law of contract ’—viz., that when a work- 
man had engaged to perform a certain 
duty for a stated price of wage, he was 
entitled to receive that sum, and not a 
cent less, when he had done his work 
satisfactorily. No employer, whether on 
the plea that he was deducting the money 
for insurance, for recreation, for religion, 
or for any other purpose, had the right 
to stop at his own sweet will the tiniest 
proportion of the earnings on any ac- 
count whatever. 

A bill was introduced called “ The 
Wages Protection Bill,” It passed the 
House of Representatives, only to be 
thrown out in the Upper House. The 
Accident Insurance Company was fight- 
ing for life, and every influence at its 
command was unsparingly used. The 
next year the same program was re- 
peated, but the dauntless insistence of the 
Liberal Party saw, during the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, the triumph of sus- 
tained endeavor. The bill became an 
Act, and received the Queen’s sanction. 

In the meantime, during the three years’ 
conflict, a ““ Workers’ Compensation Act,” 
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had been passed in Great Britain, and 
was plainly seen to be a clear advance 
on the “ Employers’ Liability Act” of 
New Zealand. The colonial Ministry in- 
tend to introduce a bill based on the Act 
in force in the mother country, and very 
considerably widening the scope of the 
liability of employers for accidents to 
their workmen, for it states in effect that 
they are liable for all accidents. There 
is a large and certain percentage of acci- 
dents which seem unavoidable in indus- 
trial pursuits, and the workman, careful 
as he may be, is liable to misfortune. It 
may not be through any carelessness of 
the employer; it may solely be owing to 
the weakness of human nature. Ifa ma- 
chine of rigid steel and iron sometimes 
breaks down or wears out in parts, shall 
not the more subtile and delicate human 
machine be lable to collapse? A man 
may perform the same action among ma- 
chinery safely for a million repetitions, 
then comes a time when, through mo- 
mentary illness or an instant’s with- 
drawal of attention—perhaps even 
through an automatic suspension of the 
muscles—the dreaded fate arrives, there 
is a dead or wounded worker among the 
wheels or at the foot of the scaffolding, 
and a widow and orphans on the world. 
The employer does not wish for the acci- 
dent, the worker certainly does not, there- 
fore any expense connected with it is a 
trade risk and is to be appraised accord- 
ingly. So regularly come industrial ac- 
cidents that the statistician can inform us 
about how many will occur in the year, 
and so it is not beyond the power of any 
business man to allot approximately the 
proportionate amount which men in his 
line of business will have to pay. 

It may be urged that a small employer 
might come to ruin’if one fatal accident 
to his workman necessitated the payment 
of two thousand dollars to the bereaved 
family, and through no fault of the em- 
ployer himself. That is true; but it is 
also true that it was through no fault of 
the workman’s wife that she was made a 
widow and has with her children to face 

“the wolf at the door.” Somebody 
should pay. The industrial world suena 
pay the bill, that regular uninterrupted 
account whereof the items are human 
lives and crippled limbs. Who should 
pay the bill of trade losses but those who 
receive the trade profits—the employers? 
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Of course, ultimately the general public 
will pay; the employers will see to that 
by means of enhanced prices, but this is 
as it should be. The industries of a peo- 
ple benefit their whole nation, and it is 
on the bulk of the citizens who benefit 
by industrial progress that the cost of 
production should rest. In the meantime, 
however, it is the employer of workmen 
who has to meet the expense of com- 
pensation, and this can only be properly 
done by mutual insurance. The key to 
the position is the. word “ mutual ’”—the 
employers must form insurance leagues 
among themselves. 

In Germany each trade in the country 
forms its league of insuring employers; 
in Austria all employers in a district 
(whatever the trade) constitute the 
league. The former system is the better, 
for the following reason. It is found in 
practical working that the only way to 
prevent great loss is for the employers in 
any line of business to keep a sharp look- 
out on each other. The league employs 
its own inspectors, sharp eyed, keen wit- 
ted fellows, whose rules are more strin- 
gent and attention more unceasing than 
that of the ordinary Government inspec- 
tors. No rotten boilers, no obsolete ma- 
chinery, no death traps for the unwary 
are permitted to exist without improve- 
ment being demanded in the name of the 
employers’ league. The compensation 
to be paid by any employer, through his 
neglect or parsimony causing injury to 

workmen, falls upon the whole of the 
members of the league, and they will not 
permit the conduct of one of their num- 
ber to bring expense and disgrace upon 
them. By this system no small employer 
can be ruined in having to pay heavy 
compensation, for the sum comes out of 
the general fund. Generally the capital 
likely to be wanted for this purpose dur-. 
ing the ensuing year is called up in the 
shape of premium, amounting in the per- 
ilous trades to some two and one-half per 
cent. on the annual expenditure. In 
this watchfulness of the employers one 
on the other, or rather all on each, is 
found the best of safeguards for the life 
and limbs of the operatives, men and 
women who surely suffer enough in fur- 
nishing from their numbers the innocent 
victims of industrial prosperity. To this 
danger need not be added the haunting 
fear that those dear to them should in a 
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moment be left defenseless to the tender 
mercies of the nineteenth century. 

Such a measure, if it passes in the com- 
ing session of the New Zealand Parlia- 
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ment, will carry the colony one step fur- 
ther along the road of reform and prog- 
ress which she has lately, with unfalter- 
ing step, pursued. 


WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND, 


Progress in Present Day India. 
By Protap Chunder Mozoomdar. 


[Mozoomdar is one of the most distinguished of the educated liberals in India and he is the successor of his cousin 
Keshub Chunder Senn, in the leadership of the conservative branch of the Brahmo Somaj.—Eprror]. 


HE question has often been asked me 
by my American friends as to 
whether England rules well in In- 

dia. ‘The answer has invariably been an 
affirmative one. England has united In- 
dia from sea to sea, from the highest 
mountain tops in the north to the south- 
ernmost islands, as no other power ever 
did. England unites the great multitude 
of Indian races in a sense of growing na- 
tionality under one government, under 
the same laws and under the invaluable 
gift of the English language. English 
literature is our literature, English his- 
tory is our study, English science we re- 
vere. Nearly all the best ideas of the 
educated in India connect them with 
England. The suggestions for a higher 
religion come from the same source. 
There is a new inspiration for higher 
standards of social, personal and political 
life, and if this is not progress what is? 

England, unlike some Continental 
races, did not go into India with a pro- 
gram of religous propagandism. Her 
rule has been a non-religious, unsecta- 
rian rule, giving to every one freedom of 
faith and religious life. Tho she has 
often been blamed for this neutrality, 
there is more religion in this non-reli- 
gious policy than in the aggressive spirit 
of proselytism. The uprightness, truth- 
fulness and justice of English rule in In- 
dia have silently spread a higher ideal of 
personal and public life than we knew 
thirty years ago. Corruption is all but 
unknown, a strict sense of duty is the 
rule. Those whom the English have edu- 
cated they have brought somewhat near 
to themselves in faith, morality and the 
principles of life. All Englishmen are 
not alike, and all English officials are not 


alike, but in many of them character 


bears a high value; and to my mind the 
element of character counts for more in 
Christianity than any other quality. 

India is at peace with herself and with 
other nations. Internal discords, exter- 
nal invasions, have now practically died 
away. There is no doubt of the good will 
of the Government for the people and 
there is no doubt of the loyalty of the 
people for the Government. If peace on 
earth and good will to men make up re- 
ligion, there is no doubt that there is a 
great religion, silent tho it be, at the back 
of a great government. What is the rea- 
son that from so early as the year 1830 
new aspirations for a pure religion, con- 
tinued revivals of what is excellent in the 
old Indian faiths, a continued reaching 
forward toward a purer social life and a 
great desire for brotherhood among 
Eastern and Western peoples, have found 
expression among our representative 
men? What is the reason that such in- 
stitutions as the Brahmo Somaj have 
sprung up in India and are continually 
springing up showing an unmistakable 
affinity for Western churches and socie- 
ties? There is only one answer possi- 
ble: India is moving forward toward the 
West and England is moving forward 
toward India. 

Political aspirations, social advance- 
ment, intellectual culture, religious re- 
form are all involved in this spirit of 
progress. In the history of the Brahmo 
Somaj movement we have tried to give 
this progress a spiritual character. The 
declaration of our creed makes loyalty to 
the sovereign a chief article. Our re- 
ligious professions are nothing without 
social progress. Our intellectual and re- 
ligious aspirations represent two sides of 
the same ideal. Far from disuniting 
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morality and religion and public life, we 
hold that morals make the practical side 
and worship the emotional side of our re- 
lations to God and man. 

From what I have said of the approach 
of the Indian toward European ideals it 
must not be inferred that we are being 
Anglicized all over; that would be unreal 
and artificial. By some virtue of the 
Indian mind it has a tendency to conserve 
its old peculiarities. The tide of West- 
ern influence has carried away a good 
many of our young men and converted 
them into a weak edition of European 
ways, but as a whole up to now the high 
class Hindoo has retained his individual- 
ity. 

Unfortunately, it is not always the vir- 
tues of the Englishman that have made 
their way into-India. An Englishman 
when he is bad is uncommonly so. The 
first generation of educated Hindoos im- 
bibed a disproportionate amount of Eu- 
ropean vices which still in certain quar- 
ters go by the name of refinement. But 
of late a contrary current has set in, and 
men’s tastes are going back to primitive 
standards. The habit of wine drinking 
is growing less and less among educated 
natives, tho there is the same necessity 
for strict control of the Government 
liquor policy. At first we protested 
against Hindoo semi-barbarism, and now 
we protest against European artificial- 
ism. We feel that the course of modern 
progress lies between the Eastern and 
Western extremes of usage and ideas. 

Progressive Hindoo society must go 
forward on lines which may largely de- 
viate from social life in the Western 
world. It was religion at one time, even 
long before the age of Indian lawmakers 
like Menu, that assigned to woman her 
place of honor, liberty and social assem- 
blage. It was religion, again under differ- 
ent circumstances, that depressed, discour- 
aged and to a large extent demoralized 
her. Religionandthe moral sense must lift 
her in the future and give her those high 
privileges which belong to her by nature 
and by civilized, social custom. We 
therefore concentrate our efforts to make 
woman a spiritual rather than a society 
woman or a clever woman. Send us, 
therefore, some of your spiritually mind- 
ed women; we need them more than 
proselyters. 

The Indian caste system has classified 
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society so minutely and elaborately that 
its sudden destruction will mean the dis- 
ruption of all social life. Its abo- 
lition is not desirable, but its reg- 
ulation is. Caste not only means 
the distribution of trades and_ pro- 
fessions, but oftentimes it means neces- 
sary moral restraints. Its abuses have 
been great, so great that with the prog- 
ress of education and the spread of the 
ideas of equality, the old antipathies and 
exclusiveness of the caste system are dis- 
appearing. The educated men of all 
castes may now practically’ be re- 
garded as one caste, and tho intermar- 
riages are not common, the restrictions of 
food, drink and mutual association are 
very much relaxed. Where diverse 
races, customs and moral constitutions 
meet, men cannot place themselves in 
groups selected according to their natural 
peculiarities, and no caste feeling is 
stronger than that which the European 
feels against the Indian, or the Indian 
against the European, or the different 
classes of Europeans and East Indians 
feel toward each other. These distinc- 
tions then must be, but they ought to be 
fluent and elastic, not hard or final or ar- 
bitrary. The idea of brotherhood, pro- 
fessed and practiced, is the great antidote 
to hard and fast distinctions. There is 
great progress toward such brotherhood 
among the educated communities of In- 
dia and even between Indians and Euro- 
peans. 

It is remarkable how within the last 
thirty years the acceptance of the per- 
sonal Christ has grown among the edu- 
cated classes in India. They see more 
and more the beauty and truth of his 
teaching, the divinity of his life and 
death. Some day I have no doubt they 
will recognize him as prefiguring and ful- 
filling the promise of their own national 
religion, the promise, namely, that God 
and man are one, that all men make a 
great spiritual unity and are the sparks of 
the same eternal conflagration, the God 
who is in all, who is over all, who is all 
in all. I do not know how far Chris- 
tian missionaries and teachers have 
helped to set up this ideal of Christ. 
They have always deserved our honor 
for the humanity and disinterestedness 
of their work. They have been our edu- 
cators and our friends and have been of- 
tentimes specimens of the moral excel- 
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lence of the races they have belonged to. 
In great national calamities they have be- 


friended the people, in wild and unculti- 


vated provinces they have been the mes- 
sengers of knowledge and _ civilization. 
The simplicity and earnestness, the self- 
sacrifice and purity, the kindness and 
sympathy of the lives of most of them, 
have been as a shining light of the reli- 
gion which all denominations of mission- 
aries have professed. The only obstruc- 
tion in the pathway of their progress has 
been their theology. Even that theology 
has become more temperate in latter 
years. ‘They no longer attack the Hin- 
doe’s faith with the same virulence as 
before. They no longer criticise our na- 
tional prophets with the same antipathy, 
nor do they look upon our national or- 
ganizations and usages with the same 
contempt. They have more respect for 
us and we have more respect for them. 
But this is not sufficient. I look for- 
ward to a day when Christian missiona- 
ries and Indian reformers will form an 
undivided brotherhood, differing cer- 
tainly in opinions, perhaps in theology 
also, but one in spirit and in aim, one in 
the humanity of Christ, and one under 
the shadow of the Fatherhood of God. I 
never expect the wholesale Christianiz- 
ing of India, but I do expect and foresee 
the brotherhood and the church of Indian 
peoples in the spirit of God which is the 
spirit of Christ. 

The personal relations of Europeans 
and native Indians have not, I am sorry 
to say, improved much. Education has 
improved, moral character has improved, 
perhaps mutual respect has somewhat 
improved also, but the feeling of personal 
alienation is still there. In some of our 
newspapers, public speeches, political agi- 
tations, even in social and religious re- 
forms,,there runs an undercurrent of pro- 
test and discontent, of estrangement, in- 
difference and not a little of defiance. 
And on the other hand, when I contem- 
plate the personal conduct of some of our 
European fellow subjects, I am filled 
with grief and dismay. When will their 
personal violence cease? When will they 
treat with forbearance, Christian forbear- 
anceand generous forgiveness, the faults, 
omissions, and shortcomings of their In- 
dian servants, neighbors and fellow sub- 
jects? Nothing, I submit, can remove 
this source of weakness except the sense 
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in each Christian man who goes out to 
India that he is the responsible represent- 
ative of his Queen and his Christ. 

The freedom of public opinion is the 
proud privilege which England confers 
on every land where she treads and rules. 
That same freedom for which England 
has wrought and sought and fought since 
the ancient days of the Magna Charta, 
she gives away often unasked to those 
whom she approaches, and she has given 
it to us. She has made our homes free 
and our thoughts, utterances and _ acts, 
and our usages and customs, so much 
so that sometimes we cannot perceive 


whether the ruler’s yoke rests upon us at 


all. Perhaps no modern government 
could treat its subjects more leniently 
than Christian England has treated us. I 
doubt whether we have déserved it, 
whether we are thoughtful, appreciative, 
or grateful enough. But this is not to be 
wondered at. <A youthful man or a 
youthful nation untrained in the use of 
high privileges is apt to be indiscreet 
and thoughtless. But because we lack in 
the wisdom of experience and the sober- 
ness of self-control, should the privileges 
freely given by a strong and generous 
people be summarily withdrawn? So I 
say tomy English friends, “If you have 
given us self-government, give us more 
and more of it, because the sense of re- 
sponsibility surely teaches and trains in 
the long run, whereas withdrawal of re- 
sponsibility as surely .demoralizes. If 
you have given us freedom of the press, 
take it not away; give us more and more, 
for with the growth of our moral culture,’ 
under the guidance of the indwelling 
God, with the example of Christ before 
us, we shall surely control our extrava- 
gances of opinion and intemperance of 
speech. Bear with us yet a while and the 
moral and spiritual laws will complete 
the work of the outward legislator. 

The great need in present day India is 
the need of mutual sympathy. The du- 
ties of the Government in dealing with 
the vast and conflicting interests of the 
country are so difficult, so perplexing, 
that all hostile criticism is disarmed at 
the thought and the genuine and respect- 
ful sympathy of an educated, loyal popu- 
lation becomes a natural impulse. On 
the other hand, the position of the mod- 
ern Hindoo with all his new ideas, his 
difficult aspirations, his arduous and con- 
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flicting duties to his people, to the Gov- 
ernment and to himself, is so difficult 
that he may rightfully claim the good 
will and sympathy of all thoughtful men. 
We Indians know so little of the English 
in India, and they know so little of us, 


that much of the mutual criticism is al- 
ways wide of the mark. And it would 
be the wiser course for both if all hyper- 
criticism were given up and its place 
taken by an attempt at mutual respect, 
appreciation and sympathy. 


Caucutta, Inpia. 


Buller’s March from Ladysmith to Newcastle. 
By Joseph S. Dunn. 


ULLER does not make his plans 
known until absolutely necessary. 

The day of departure from Lady- 
smith had consequently almost arrived 
before the news got out that we were 


, once more on the move. On Monday no 


one knew anything about it. On Tues- 
day (May 8th) large numbers of trans- 
port wagons were to be seen wending 
their lumbersome way out by Toubard’s 
Kop along the Helpmakaar Road. All 
night long the creak of wheel, the snap 
of whips, the shout of driver resounded 
through the main street of Ladysmith. 
On Wednesday morning the camp had 
almost entirely disappeared, and the staff 
were ready to move at a moment’s notice. 
On Thursday morning (1oth) the last of 
the column had moved away, and with it 
those correspondents who had sufficient- 
ly anticipated events as to be ready for 
any sudden move. 

The force did not leave Ladysmith in 
any conspicuous, outwardly organized 
form. Its departure was only evidenced 
by an occasional convoy of heavily-laden 
wagons toiling and groaning along the 
dusty roads, and now and then a cavalry 
regiment, or infantry battalion, would 
be seen wending its way across the veld 
toward some common point ahead. 

What was really happening was the 
concentration of the column at Sunday’s 
River, a point some 25 miles distant on 
the road to Helpmakaar. The several 
units were consequently emerging from 
various quarters in and around Lady- 
smith and converging on a rendezvous 
at Sunday’s River. 

Thursday, May toth—the first day 
of the grand march—will ever be a spe- 
cially memorable one in the record of the 


movement, not only because it was the 
first day, but on account of the length of 
road covered—z25 miles—in that initial 
trek. The morning was beautifully 
cool; but early in the forenoon the sun— 
as has been his‘ wont all this season— 
waxed particularly hot. And the road— ' 
well, one must have personal knowledge 
of a South African cross country track 
to realize what had to be encountered 
and surmounted by the column that first 
day. Of course, the road from Lady- 
smith to Dundee, via Helpmakaar, is in 
no sense a “ made” road. It is simply a 
track worn across the veld by years of 
wagon traffic. Huge bowlders in the 
middle have to be negotiated; deep 
“spruits” and “dongas”’ have to be 
driven into and out of, sometimes at the 
angle of a house-roof with a jagged and 
torn river bed between. Sometimes the 
road goes precipitately down hill for a 
mile or two; then it is a dreadful pull for 
miles up the steep side, or even face, of a 
rough and rocky mountain. And all the 
way suffocating clouds of dust, through 
which at times the oxen and wagons are 
scarcely discernible, and no water. Such 
is a very faint and inadequate descrip- 
tion of the road from Ladysmith to 
Helpmakaar ; but even from what I have 
said it may be possible to some extent to 
imagine what the column—man and 
beast—had to endure as it plodded on 
with irresistible determination overcom- 
ing every difficulty, actuated with one 
great central superb purpose—to reach 
the goal. 

It was a grand sight to see the infan- 
try swing along the road, as blithely at 
the end as at the beginning of the march. 

The first Boer farm we passed was 
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that of Ignatius De Waal. It was in 
ruins. Further on we came to Cronje’s 
farm, owned by a member of that con- 
spicuous Boer family. It had escaped 
harsh treatment; and Cronje was not 
there. Both at De Waal’s and Cronje’s 
the family burying-place, near the home- 
stead, was marked by headstones of some 
pretension. At De Waal’s the epitaphs 
were in English; at Cronje’s in Dutch. 
Friday’s trek was a short one. We 
halted for the day in the Waschbaut Val- 
ley, having journeyed about 12 miles. 
Saturday’s march brought the force to 
Vermaak’s Kraal, about another 10 
miles, which proved another extremely 
pleasant camping ground, tho water was 
’ scarce. Vermaak’s Kraal is a very fine 
Boer farm. Its owner forsook it the 
previous day, preferring to throw in his 
lot with his discomfited and retreating 
compatriots. Mr. Dubois, the owner of 
the adjoining property, a Britisher of 
French descent, adopted the wiser course 
of remaining on his farm, calmly await- 
ing the advent of the British troops. At 
Vermaak’s the road branches in two di- 
rections, one to Dundee via Van Touder’s 
Pass (the way the Dundee column 
reached Ladysmith), the other to Help- 
makaar. Between Waschbaut Valley 
and Vermaak’s another terrible piece of 
road had to be overcome. Sunday’s 
River drift proved fatal to more than one 
wagon, and put scores of others in ut- 
most peril of annihilation. It was a 
great struggle. But somehow, no mat- 
ter what minor accidents may happen, 
the column as such passed superbly on. 
Sometimes a wrecked wagon in a narrow 
portion of the road would seem for the 
moment sufficient to indefinitely check 
the whole proceedings. In a few min- 
utes, however, it would be pulled out of 
the :way, and the enormous cavalcade 
would resume its ponderous progress. 
And so it reached Vermaak’s in due 
course. When night came on a grand 
and weird picture was gradually com- 
posed as one by one the camp-fires sent 
up their blaze against the black belt of 
the Biggarsberg beyond, until for miles 
the whole veld was aglow with a ruddy 
coruscation. And away on the Berg, 
where we knew the Boers to be, great 
grass-fires, extending for miles in low 
red lines, sent out their fateful messages. 
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Through the stillness came the sound of 
singing in the camp. A fight was reck- 
oned on next day; it could never be that 
the Boer would permit us a foothold on 
the Berg—if well defended, an impreg- 
nable position—without a deadly struggle. 
So the singing hada solemn, eerie sound 
about it, for it is always strange to find 
men venting their feelings in music with 
a somewhat palpable prospect of death 
before them. 

Early on Sunday morning the force 
was ‘once more on the march, turning 
sharply to the right on the way to Help- 
makaar. While the camp was thus astir 
a sudden bang, accompanied by a splutter 
among some horses, announced the ar- 
rival of a Boer shell from the Berg. Sev- 
eral others quickly followed. The Boer 
was once again aggressive. It was a 
feeble effort ; evidently all from one small 
gun; but there it was, it at any rate in- 
dicated their presence, and gave the im- 
pression that they meant seriously to 
contest the passage of the Berg. Their 
gun located, one of our naval guns set 
on it with a brisk determination to 
“knock it out’’ with the least possible 
waste of time. This object was accom- 
plished in a few minutes; and there was 
again the silence of the Sabbath. It was 
a beautiful and peaceful morning, as far 
as Nature was concerned. But man was 
at war with man, and so the troops 
moved on slowly across the brown and 
dusty veld toward the Berg, now close at 
hand. From a ridge a mile or two be- 
yond the camping ground of the pre- 
vious night a grand panoramic view of 
the advance could be obtained. The 
cavalry brigade had pretty well disap- 
peared around both sides of Uithock 
Mountain as three battalions of infan- 
try, under. General Hamilton, were to be 
seen steadily advancing up the steep 
slopes of the hill. It was-’a period of 
breathless suspense. At any moment a 
furious fusillade might burst forth from 
the bush-belt half-way up the mountain, 
affording magnificent cover for the Boer 
—if he were there. 

But he wasn’t there. Yard by yard the 
battalions scaled the mountain-side, but 
not a shot was heard. Then they dis- 
appeared in the bush. Still silence. Soon 
they were emerging above the bush, and 
were now almost on the crest of the 
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shoulder. Once there they would oc- 
cupy a commanding position. But sure- 
ly the Boer was lying in wait for them at 
the top. What? Our men upon the 
summit and not a single rifle discharged? 
It was difficult to realize that this could 
be the position. Yet so it was. The 
Boers had fled. Uithock was ours. The 
first spur of the Berg—the dreaded in- 
vincible Biggarsberg, “the Gibraltar of 
South Africa ””—was taken! 

While Buller was thus securing the 
Berg in front, Bethuen’s brigade had 
materialized on a ridge to the south, driv- 
ing before them a small body of Boer 
stragglers. 

So also Dundonald’s patrols on the 
plateau at Klinkenberg’s farm raked the 
Boer position on the Helpmakaar Nek. 
The sun had set,and darkness falls quick- 
ly in South Africa. The duel was con- 
sequently short, but before it stopped the 
Boer guns were silenced. 

Buller had practically surmounted the 
Biggarsberg. Such was the important 
result of that Sunday’s work. Fortu- 
nately it was accomplished without the 
loss of a single life. Clearly the Boer 
was demoralized. Had he meant to make 
a stand on the Berg he would have made 
it hot for Buller that day. As it was, 
we had gained the Berg virtually without 
a struggle. 

In the night the Boer evacuated Help- 
makaar Nek. Next morning early our 
mounted men were over the Nek and in 
Helpmakaar. Blood-marks behind the 
Boer breastworks on the Nek told their 
own tale. 

Monday’s march was checked twice, 
once at a ridge at Good Hope Farm, and 
again at Beith’s Ridge. In neither case 
was the interruption serious. It was 
only a few of the Boer rear guard watch- 
ing our approach from each ridge as they 
Detitedew i 

The shelling of Beith’s Ridge was the 
last act of conflict for the march. With- 
out further opposition Dundee was re- 
occupied on Tuesday, 15th (distance 
from Helpmakaar 25 miles), General 
Buller reaching the town about 10 a. m. 
After a day’s rest there the column ad- 
vanced to Newcastle, spending one night 
on the road at Dannhauser and reoccu- 
pying Newcastle after a march of about 
130 miles from Ladysmith. 
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While Buller advanced from Ladv- 
smith and Bethuen from Pomeroy, or 
Dundee, Hillyard, with the Fifth Divi- 
sion, advanced from Elandslaagte, and 
occupied Indoda Mountain, thence to 
Glencoe. 

At the time of writing Natal is clear 
of the belligerent Boer right up to Laing’s 
Nek. A reconnaissance carried out by 
Dundonald on Tuesday discovered the _ 
Boers to be in force on the Nek, and there 
were also some on Majuba. The im- 
pression to-day is they will make a stand 
there. But it is not likely to be a heroic 
stand. They are utterly demoralized, 
and the probability is they will fly when 
they see our column advancing upon 
them. Anyhow, Natal is now entirely 
rid of them, except in the extreme north- 
ern triangle. At the most a few more 
hours’ fighting will suffice to restore 
every inch of Natal to the British Em- 

ire: 

While still writing the miserable news 
arrives that a squadron of Bethuen’s 
Horse, at a point six miles southwest of 
Uryheid have been ambuscaded by the 
Boers and cut up. They were under 
captain the Earl of Delaware, “ one more 
blunder ” to be added to the list. 

When the news of the relief of Kim- 
berley and Ladysmith and the capture 
of Cronje reached the Boers in Dundee 
they became very despondent. From that 
time they seemed to lose heart. At one 
period there were about 7,000 of them 
between Dundee and Ladysmith; at the 
end, when they retreated the day before 
Buller arrived, about 3,000 of them 
passed through the town. During the 
whole of the occupation they were terri- 
bly afraid of a surprise. Every now and 
then a false alarm would occur that the 
British were on them. On these occa- 
sions quite a panic would take place 
among them, and when these scares oc- 
curred at night, the women—they had 
their women-folk there in plenty—would 
rush out of the houses half-dressed (the 
way in which they sleep), and run down 
the street screaming, meanwhile leaving 
their terrified children indoors to take 
care of themselves. 

In marching from Dannhauser to 
Newcastle we passed through Ingagane. 
The large three-span railway viaduct 
over the river was found completely 
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wrecked—blown up with dynamite. The 
two or three stores in the neighborhood 
were quite “cleaned out.” Rather cu- 
riously the road-bridge over the river 
was left intact. The march was conse- 
quently uninterrupted. 

Newcastle was not perhaps so badly 
damaged as we were led from outside re- 
ports to expect. It had been reported that 
the town hall was demolished. This was 
not the case at all. It is practically un- 
touched. Some of the windows are 
broken, that’s all. The first thing that 
happened on General Buller’s arrival in 
the most northern borough of Natal was 


the hoisting of the Red Ensign over the 


town hall tower. At the same time a 
copy of a proclamation issued by Buller 
was stuck on the town hall door, and 
post office notice board. 

I have not heard that so far any have 
voluntarily given themselves up in virtue 
of this announcement. 

Altho on the whole Newcastle does not 
at first sight present the appearance of 
having been much “ knocked about ” by 
the Boers, a look inside the stores and 
houses reveals the fact that these have 
all been more or less looted ; some entire- 
ly; others partially. Indeed, the total 
damage done is enormous. 

Taking them all round, the Boers did 
not behave very badly to the residents 
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of Newcastle. This is probably attrib- 
utable to the circumstance that both the 
magistrate and field cornet were men of 
English blood and parentage. 

As at Dundee so at Newcastle the in- 
habitants received their deliverers from 
Boer dominion with open arms. It was 
quite touching to witness the radiant 
faces both of whites and blacks in both 
towns as the troops marched past. At 
Newcastle the residents presented Gen- 
eral Buller with a prettily designed 
trophy, consisting of gilded assegais 
handsomely draped with colored silk; 
and bearing a suitable inscription. 

So much for the British aspect of the 
new situation. 

And,|thes*Boer:side.,)[t).is:+simply 
summed up. They are utterly crushed, 
defeated and discomfited. The captured 
rebels are inside the gaol. Outside the 
gaol-door may be seen hovering about, 
altogether dazed and disconsolate, small 
knots of squalid Boer women with their 
little children. The little ones gambol 
about all blissfully ignorant of the terri- 
ble tragedy; the women gaze across at 
the prison walls, some immovable, some 
softly weeping. 

Yet from out this vast catastrophe a 
great nation is destined to arise; perhaps 
the greatest, the happiest, the most idea‘ 
the world has ever seen. 

NEWCASTLE, SOUTH AFRICA. 
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By Henry Newbolt. 


Sluggards awake, and front the 
morn! 

Hark ye, hark to the winding horn, 

The sun’s on meadow and mill. 
Follow me, hearts that love the chase, 
Follow me, feet that keep the pace, 
Stirrup to stirrup we ride, we ride, 

We ride by moor and hill.” 


¢ ‘H ARK ye, hark to the winding horn, 


Huntsman, huntsman, whither away? 

What is the quarry afoot to-day? 

Huntsman, huntsman, whither away, 
And what the game ye kill? 

Is it the deer, that men may dine? 

Is it the wolf that tears the kine? 

What is the race ye ride, ye ride, 
Ye ride by moor and hill? 


“ Ask not yet till the day be dead 
What is the game that’s forward fled, 
Ask not yet till the day be dead 
The game we follow still. 
An echo it may be, floating past, 
A shadow it may be, fading fast; 
Shadow or echo we ride, we ride, 
We ride by moor and hill.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The West's 


Higher Life. 


By Charles Moreau Harger, | 


Epitror or THE ABILENE DaILy REFLECTOR. 


ECAUSE of the conditions under 
which it was settled and the strug- 
gle that has been the fate of many 

of the settlers on the prairie lands, the 
‘West has been advertised most liberal- 
ly in its material features—and the po- 
litical vagaries growing out of crop suc- 
cesses or failures. The acreage and 
product of the field, the cattle and sheep 
on the pastures and the deposits in the 
banks have been exploited until it is lit- 
tle wonder if the world has come to 
think the West’s ambition bounded by 
acres and bushels and dollars—at least 
that portion of it not devoted to politics. 

These are the things told about in the 
press. The number of eggs laid by the 
hens of Nebraska, the corn crop of Kan- 
sas, are treated in the newspapers, both 
East and West, to the extent of columns; 
the fact that the professors and tutors in 
the Kansas State University have in the 
past eight years published 250 books 
and leading magazine articles of solid 
literary worth was forgotten. The rush 
for homes in the opening of Indian lands 
has been the theme of brush and pencil ; 
the hundreds of schools and the colleges 
in Oklahoma have been practically unno- 
ticed. 

The West has but itself to blame. It 
has worshiped the gods of money and 
population. It has counted the num- 
ber of immigrants crossing the Missouri 
River bridge at Omaha and going 
through the Union Depot at Kansas City, 
but has neglected to inquire whether or 
not the sale of good literature increased 
at the town bookstore. The papers have 
printed more telegrams about the drought 
that “ruins” the wheat and the rain 
that “saves” it the following week than 
about the doings of schools and colleges. 

For a time this was necessary—per- 
haps. It was the method of advertising 
that was adopted to bring people to the 
plains—and the West is the most mag- 
nificent example on earth of the value of 
advertising. Printer’s ink settled mil- 
lions of people on lands where only the 
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cowboy should have been found. They 
tried to farm—and then departed. 

Despite the substantial prosperity 
that has come in the past two or three 
years through good crops and fair 
prices, the West still clings to its old tra- 
ditions in giving out frequent and flatter- 
ing inventories of its business accom- 
plishments. 

But there is going on another kind of 
advancement, meager news of which 
gets into the newspapers. In its indi- 
vidual expression it is the outgrowth of 
the dawn of leisure, of comparative free- 
dom from worryabout crop returns, busi- 
ness cares—and the prospect for rain. It 


‘has no special abiding-place; it appears 


alike on the claim and in the towns. It 
is best known, perhaps, to the postmas- 
ter who sees the change in the class of 
periodicals subscribed for by his patrons, 
by the newsstand or the local newspaper 
office. More high class magazines and 
more early editions of good books are 
bought by Western people than ever be- 
fore; more newnovels and less blue plush 
comb cases and cuff boxes are purchased 
for Christmas presents. A county-seat 
paper one hundred miles west of the Mis- 
souri River printed this a short time ago: 

“Nearly every school district in this county 
now owns a library of some kind. A book 
store said this morning that they sell on an 
average four libraries a week to these schools. 
Four years ago not one school out of the r10 
districts in the county had a library of any 
note. The books being bought are standard 
works and of the best quality.” 

This is true in practically the same 
proportion in scores of counties in Ne- 
braska, Kansas and the Dakotas. The 
districts referred to are outside the 
towns; the people who read the books 
live on the farms and claims. It means 
much that $5,000 to $10,000 is spent in 
a single prairie county for “ standard 
books! ”’ 

In the towns the evidence is of a dif- 
ferent sort. The literary club that ten 
years ago was a novelty has become the 
fashion. The place of a thousand or 
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more population without one or more is 
the exception. In the earlier periods 
of their existence the courses of study 
were fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Topics covering a range and depth suit- 
able for a half year’s study were dis- 
posed of in a single afternoon session. 
But State federation and systemizing of 
work has remedied that. Traveling li- 
braries are going their rounds, and here 
and there a wealthy citizen erects a club 
house instead of saving his money for 
a monument. 

Many a community of twelve hun- 
dred people spends four or five hundred 
dollars annually for a high class lecture 
course. One of the successful lectures 
west of the Missouri last season was on 
“ Poetry,” with readings and songs from 
Shelley, Keats and Lanier. It filled 
churches and halls with appreciative 
auditors who paid cash for their admis- 
sion—a good test of appreciation. 
Would this have been possible ten years 
ago? The announcement of.a dance in 
the next block would have caused a 
stampede. It is true that the drama yet 
largely runs to “repertoire” entertain- 
ments with the drawing of a bicycle at 
the end of the engagement, but when a 
plain hall, 26 x 80, is called an “ opera 
house ”’ that is to be expected. 

Far from the libraries of great cities, 
the people of the prairie towns are build- 
ing up substantial collections of books 
for themselves and founding town li- 
braries that will continue for years. Here 
and there a community is deluded into 
buying a collection of books that gives 
“Cranford” and “ Rienzi” as late lit- 
erature—but such are few. It is little 
wonder that in such vicinities the fa- 
vorite gift is “ Lucile’ bound in white. 

High schools are established by Kan- 
sas and Nebraska for the country chil- 
dren. The whole county is taxed for 
their support, and the boys and girls 


from the farm receive a college-entrance 


education, with the addition of music, 
typewriting and practical branches, if 
they wish. These schools are sending to 
college many who would not otherwise 
go. The records of one such school in 
ten years show the following occupa- 
tions of its graduates: Farming, 20 per 
cent.; teaching, 41.8 per cent.; business, 
9.7 per cent.; church, 2.2 per cent.; fac- 
tory hands, 2.1 per cent.; army volun- 
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teers, 2.2 per cent.; college students, 22 
per cent. 

A great influence is being exerted on 
the West by its educated ministry. Not 
even the school teacher comes closer to 
the homes of a community than does the 
country pastor in the West. With the 
school teacher he stands as a represent- 
ative of the busy world without the hori- 
zon of the settler’s dwelling. The men 
who are doing this helpful work are 
worthy of the task. They bring to it 
not only consecration, but scholarship. 
A young man of Kansas was talking re- 
cently about entering the ministry. 

“JT think,” said he, “that I shall go as 
a missionary.” 

“Why not join your own State’s con- 
ference? There is work here to do.” 

“T am not well enough educated ‘to 
have a chance here. Let me tell you 
something: seventy-five per cent. of the 
ministers in our conference have been to 
college. What could I, a country-bred 
boy, with my education obtained in a dis- 
trict school, do among them?” I do not 
know whether or not his statistics were 
accurate, but his remark indicates 
growth in favor of a high standard of 
education in the ministry of the plains. 
Thousands of young graduates of theo- 
logical schools are winning their spurs 
on the prairie and are diffusing a hope- 
laden and cheery courage not only as de- 
fenders of the faith, but as examples of 
what vigorous and devoted young man- 
hood can accomplish. © 

Generally speaking, the best blood of 
the East peopled the plains. Tho poor 
in worldly goods, the immigrants came 
from families tracing their history to 
sturdy forefathers and many had among 
their ancestors men and women who left 
their impress upon the thought of their 
time. Out on the plains, tilling the lit- 
tle claim and living in humble prairie 
homes, will be found brothers and cou- 
sins of men whose names are famous the 
nation over for eminence in church or 
law or State. I have been surprised 
many times, after noting that the name 
of some prairie acquaintance was the 
same as that of a man of widespread 
fame, to discover that there was, in fact, 
a close relationship between the men. 

So it happens that the brother of a 
bishop is a stockraiser and township 
trustee, that the brother of an Eastern 
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State Supreme Court judge is a farmer 
and county commissioner, and that the 
cousin of a physician and writer of na- 
tional fame is a member of the district 
school board. The tramp, the indolent, 
the depraved, do not make good home- 
steaders. 

In their inherent ability for independ- 
ent thought and action may be found, 
perhaps, one of the reasons for the 
prairie citizens’ political meanderings. 
The humblest farmer hesitated not to 
take the stump for his political faith; the 
town policeman aspired to Congress— 
and won. It was also noteworthy that, 
whatever we may think of the soundness 
of the theories they advanced, the farm- 
er on the stump and the town marshal in 
Congress acquitted themselves with a 
considerable and unexpected measure of 
ability. College sheepskins—hundreds 
of them—are laid away in little brass- 
nailed trunks in prairie cabins. On the 
plains every man’s history begins with 
day before yesterday—and no questions 
asked. 

By and by, when you become ac- 
quainted with the occupant of the neigh- 
boring claim or the herder of the bunch 
of cattle across the creek, you find that 
he wcan’ ‘read” the’ Aineid "and: ithe 
“Tliad”’ in the originals, that he led a 
regiment at Gettysburg or that he was a 
crack athlete at Princeton. Is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that such a people 
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will never cease devoting the best of its 
energies to raising hens and beef a1.d 
Kaffir corn? or that it will not welcome, 
and indeed seek, opportunity to develop 
along a higher plane of life? 

The era of business prosperity in the 
West means a succeeding era of intel- 
lectual activity ; it means more attention 
to higher education and less to. sub- 
treasuries and fiat money; it means more 
search for culture and less for ways of 
getting wealth without working; it 
means less windy political speeches and 
more ‘substantial accomplishments in 
original literary work. It means that 
the prairie States, having acquired a 
business standing which relieves them 
from anxiety, will follow the path blazed 
by the older commonwealths of the East 
toward recognition of the things not re- 
corded in agricultural reports. It will 
need a surplus of wealth for some of 
them—and the West is rapidly approach- 
ing a point where it will have that. A 
high standard of intellectual ability and 
a lofty ambition are demanded for all 
phases of this ideal—of the possession of 
these the West has already given ample 
evidence. 

The time is coming when the prairie 
West will be known of men, not only as 
a granary to feed the nations of earth, 
but as a producer of those things meas- 
ured by the world’s thinkers otherwise 
than in acres and bushels and dollars. 

ABILENE, Kansas, 


The Country Doctor of the South 


By Mrs. M. 


HE Pope and the country doctor 
are the only infallible men on this 
earth; but the claim of the for- 

mer has not been universally admitted. 
The ex cathedras of the Pope have some- 
times challenged vulgar criticism. But 
nobody knows enough to question the 
infallibility of the country doctor. Once 
mounted, with a pair of bulging saddle 
bags beneath him, he passes into a re- 
gion of science and mystery where no 
“higher critics” are; while to the aver- 
age countryman, the very odor of chem- 
icals that exhales from his coat tails is 
an awe inspiring smell. He is the only 
man living who can squint his eyes and 
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wrinkle his nose with impunity at the 
furry tongue of a backwoods bully, 
whose only season of humility is when 
sickness brings him low. And in the re- 
mote green cones of the mountains a 
whole family will hold its breath while 
he counts the pulse in the wrist of a sick 
child. There, should a man lose his 
wife and first born in the same hour, he 
might turn his back on the Church, ques- 
tion the goodness of God even, but his 
confidence in the doctor who rides over 
the mountains through twenty miles of 
snow to watch with him through the 
long night of death in the lonely cabin 
is never diminished. 
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He is usually an allopath, the senti- 
mentality of homeopathy not being vig- 
orous enough to retain the confidence of 
people too nearly normal to be distressed 
by imaginary pains. But his character 
as a physician is more a matter of tem- 
perament than of science. In some of 
the larger towns where enough old lady 
invalids dally with existence to support 
him, a doctor may be found who bases 
the whole of his practice upon the theory 
that stubborn nature will take her 
course; a man who clings with pathetic 
confidence to nature’s skirts, his only 
hope; known by his soft, pulpy person- 
ality, his weak eye, and the general im- 
pression that he gives of having sucked 
his thumb through a prolonged child- 
hood. But he is not indigenous to coun- 
try districts where there are no imag- 
inary symptoms to outwit, only gnarled 
and. hardened old humanity in a high 
fever. The typical country doctor is 
dug from sterner-clay. His counte- 
nance is a pegmatitic granite, italicized 
with many a dark frown and a few hu- 
morous wrinkles; and in disposition he 
partakes somewhat of the nature of a 
heathen god. His manners are divinely 
authoritative, his poise indicates omnis- 
cience, and his eyes, tho not unkind, are 
inscrutable—so inscrutable that you may 
as easily determine what he thinks by 
watching the flight of birds, as men were 
able to do in the old days when there 
were others like him on Mount Olympus. 
He despises death, and has the courage 
of an immortal when it comes to charg- 
ing a pestilence. If he has sustained 
many defeats, at least death has never 
routed him or failed to find him grim 
and faithful by the next bedside of pain. 
He spends his life leading the forlorn 
hopes of other men; often going in 
where angels are already rustling their 
wings to rally the courage of some dy- 
ing man to the point of making a final 
effort to survive. On the other hand, 
he can tease and hector a hypochondriac 
until in desperation he will snatch up his 
bed and walk. Yet no other man has a 
more reasonable compassion for the 
hysteria of a weak woman. And he can 
chirrup so seductively over the cradle 
of a frail baby that the little face will 
undo and ripple out into merry twinkles 
of infantile humor. Then, by an incan- 
tation known only to such men, he can 
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bless the anxious mother with the mag- 
netism of his own courage, leaving be- 
hind him such an atmosphere of hope 
that the dead might rise in it, if only it 
were scriptural. | 

The country doctor possesses that 
quality of courage which enables him to 
perform, single handed as it were, the 
most delicate and dangerous operations 
without a qualm of conscience. If the 
victim dies, so much the worse for him; 
the doctor never questions his own judg- 
ment or skill. If anybody has done 
wrong, it is the man who dies. Neither 
is he the man to go mincing to his own 
funerals. He leaves the dead to bury 
their dead. 

This sublime man, with the cold of 
many winters scarred into his wrinkles, 
and flashes of blue in his eyes as tender 
as April mornings, who follows hard 
upon the heels of disease and death from 
house to house along the lonely high- 
ways, is a very present help in time of 
trouble. Probably for this reason he 
enjoys a special dispensation; for it is a 
fact that he can entertain more personal 
shortcomings than any other man in the 
neighborhood without sacrificing the re- 
spect of the community. Spiritually, he 
is an enigma. What he knows of God’s 
relations to him and to the rest of the 
universe is a secret which he keeps along 
with his other secrets; but on account of 
the virility of his language upon recur- 
rent occasions, no one doubts that he has 
an orthodox hell, heated seven times hot, 
conveniently for his enemies. It is also 
generally understood that he has more 
faith in his saddle bags than he has in 
prayer. Notwithstanding this heresy, 
however, he is, as a matter of fact, more 
in demand than the preacher; partly be- 
cause the most wicked man surmises that 
he may be cured by a pill, while it is 
really unusual for the average saint to 
expect prayers to be answered—so many 
are the provisos connected with the an- 
swering of prayers! Besides, the doctor 
is the recognized savior of human life 
here, and it is natural that men should 
turn first to him. Also, one may resist 
the preacher to the end, insisting with 
human blindness upon the conditions of 
his own damnation; but, however proud 
or skeptical he is, soon or late a wheez- 
ing lung or a “sorrow in his bones ” 
will snatch him down beneath the pierc- 
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ing eye of the doctor. For we all pass 
through his chastening hands, some 
many times before we make our final es- 
cape into immortality. 

But, however exalted a man is, he 
cannot outwit his evil genius. Many a 
one has been persecuted by the weak- 
- ness of his own flesh, others are tempted 
by the world, and a few of the very great 
have had the distinction of being an- 
noyed by the Devil himself; but the 
country doctor has to contend with a 
peculiar kind of fiend, elected by her own 
assurance for the purpose of bringing 
him to confusion and despair. She is 
the old woman who believes in “ yerb 
tea’? and practices anile witchcraft upon 
sick children. She wages a sort of In- 
dian warfare upon his profession. If he 
enters by the front door she disappears 
like an unhallowed phantom by the back 
way.) He xcananever “meetiher s+ tace:to 
face, but the “charm string” around a 
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child’s neck is indubitable evidence of 
her dark. ministration. She will apply 
on aromatic poultice of herbs to a baby 
after the crisis of the disease has passed 
and claim all the glory of the child’s re- 
covery; thus plucking his laurels for her 
withered brow. She combines the en- 
ergy of a fiend with so scandalous a dis- 
regard for his code of professional ethics: 
that a well bred doctor will rage like a 
heathen. But he learns the futility of 
wrath, and in the end it becomes an un- 
professional warfare for supremacy be- 
tween them, in which she usually comes 
off victor; for she invariably. outlives 
him, and has even been known to glide 
into the sanctity of his death chamber 
to prescribe “verb tea” for his dying 
hiccoughs. So that the bitterest pang 
of death to him must have been that he 
no longer had the strength to hiccough 
after that final drenching of tea! — 

Younc Harris, Ga, 


The Adoption of the Two-Story Turret. 


By Park Benjamin. 


HE two-story turret question, rele- 
gated some time ago to the pur- 
view of debating societies, has 

suddenly assumed new and immediate 
interest. The Construction Board of the 
Navy, made up of the heads of the va- 
rious Bureaus of the Navy Department, 
pronounced overwhelmingly against 
it. The minority of one on that Board, 
Rear-Admiral R. B. Bradford, Chief of 
the Bureau of Equiptnent, refused, how- 
ever, thus to be squelched, and kept up 
the controversy. In consequence a new 
and larger Board was appointed again 
to consider the issue, and the result of 
its deliberations is that out of the five 
new battle ships which are building, 
three, the “ Pennsylvania,” the “ New 
Jersey’ and the “ Georgia,” are to be 
constructed with the previously con- 
demned innovation, while two, the 
“Virginia” and the “ Rhode Island ” 
are to be without it. 

The decision is hopelessly inconsistent, 
and most people will agree with Rear- 
Admiral Sampson in confessing inabil- 
ity “quite to understand it.” If the 


double turret system is the best, why 
construct two five-million dollar battle 
ships in a manifestly inferior manner? 
If it is not the best, why put it on three 
out of five of the projected vessels? The 
only answer vouchasafed to these ques- 
tions is that the conclusion was a “ com- 
promise’ between the majority of seven 
and the minority of six of the thirteen 
officers constituting the Board, which is 
absurd. The issue was not on how 
many ships of the- Navy the superposed 
turrets should be placed, in which event 
by an adjustment of numbers a “ com- 
promise”’ might logically be reached, 
but whether the system rendered a war 
ship more formidable or the reverse. 
The Board has not decided this, either 
by compromise or in any other way. It 
has, however, secured the existence of 
the double turret on three of our best 
fighting vessels, so that with the plan al- 
ready installed on the “ Kentucky” and 
the “ Kearsarge,” we shall have a fleet 
of five ships, each one of which, if the 
advocates of the improvement are right, 
can outdo any vessel in any other navy 
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in efficiency of gun fire and in the tre- 
mendous power of the blows which she 
can deliever. | 

It may be interesting, therefore, to 
understand just what the double turret 
system is, and how it compares with the 
most highly developed alternative 
scheme of construction. The reader has 
both plans before him in the accompany- 
ing drawings, which are identical with 
those upon which the Board based its 
conclusions. The plan marked A is a 


side elevation and deck view of the old 
or alternative system, that marked B 
similarly illustrates the new or double 
proposition. 


turret The armament 
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hull. In all these details the two plans 
show no diversity; but when we come to 
the distribution of the 8-inch guns then 
a marked difference at once appears. In 
plan A four waist turrets, each carrying 
a pair of guns, are placed in quadri- 
lateral, and lie between the main or I2- 
inch turrets. In plan B two of these 
smaller turrets have been mounted, upon 
the main turrets, which thus become the 
so-called two-story turrets, and the re- 
maining two independent turrets on each 
side of the ship have been disposed at 
equal distances from the main turrets. 
In a nutshell, the whole controversy is 
whether or not it is better to take two of 
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DIAGRAM A. 


carried by the two ships represented 1s 
identical; the main battery in each case 
consisting of four 12-inch, eight 8-inch 
and twelve 6-inch guns. There is also 
a secondary battery which includes 
twelve 14-pounders besides a variety of 
weapons of smaller caliber. .The loca- 
tion of these heavier pieces can easily be 
recognized on either diagram. Thus in 
each of the two main turrets placed re- 
spectively on the forward and after parts 
of the ship are a pair of the great 12- 
inch, and these turrets can be turned so 
that the guns command an arc of fire of 
270 degrees. Of the twelve 6-inch guns, 
five are in broadside on each side of the 
ship, and two are disposed at the bow, 
while of the 14-pounders eight are in 
the superstructure, and the rest in the 


the 8-inch turrets of plan A and put them 
on top of the main or 12-inch turrets as 
in plan B. Plan A represents practical- 
ly what we now have on the “ Indiana,” 
“ Massachusetts,” Oregon: and 
“Towa,” and are to have on the “ Vir- 
ginia” and “Rhode Island.” Plan B 
represents what we have on the “ Ken- 
tucky ’ and “ Kearsarge,’ and are to 
have on the “ Pennsylvania,” “ Georgia ” 
and “ New Jersey.” There are other bat- 
tle ships in the Navy, notably those of 
the “ Alabama” and “ Maine” classes, 
but these carry no 8-inch guns, and hence 
are not involved in the present question. 

It should be remembered that a 
marked increase has recently been made 
in the rapidity of fire of the 8-inch gun, 
so that it is now regarded as one of the 
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most powerful offensive weapons which 
we possess, and hence any arrangement 
or distribution of these guns on a ship 
which will enable them to be more ef- 
fectively used adds proportionately to 
the value of the vessel as a fighting ma- 
chine. Diagrams C and D will be found 
especially interesting as showing how 
the relative effect of the two plans is 
graphically determined. Diagram C il- 
lustrates the volume of fire of the A or 
independent turret plan, and diagram 
D that of the B or two-story turret plan. 
Thus, referring to diagram C, the arcs of 
fire of the 12-inch and 8-inch guns, 
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greater part of the circumference four 
8-inch and two 12-inch guns can be 
used. In brief, the new plan virtually 
adds two 8-inch guns to the effective ca- 
pacity of the ship—over about four- 
fifths of her entire circumference of fire 
—while keeping that capacity over the 
remaining one-fifth as great as before. 

There is another way of putting it, al- 
tho it is merely corollary to the fore- 
going. In the space of fifteen minutes 
the “Iowa” can deliver 48,400 pounds 
of metal in the form of projectiles and 
the “Indiana” 48,000 pounds. In the 
same period the “ Kearsarge” throws 
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which, as appears from diagram A, are 
respectively 270 degrees and 145 degrees, 
are laid off on a circumference surround- 
ing the ship. Then for each 12-inch gun 
a heavy black circle, and for each 8- 
inch gun a light or shaded circle is 
drawn. In this way the volume of fire 
—that is, how many guns will bear— 
can be shown for any arc of the circle. 
Thus in diagram C the heaviest volume 
of fire will be over an arc of about 60 
degrees on each side of the ship where 
four 8-inch and four 12-inch guns will 
unitedly bear, while over the greater part 
of the entire circumference only two 8- 
inch and two I2-inch guns will be avail- 
able. On the other hand, in diagram D 
the heaviest volume of fire over the 60- 
degree arc will be that of six 8-inch 
and four 12-inch guns, while over the 


85,000 pounds, and the “ Pennsylvania ” 
is expected to do better still. 

As will be seen, each pair of 8-inch 
guns is placed in practically an upper 
story of the main turret, which incloses 
a pair of 12-inch guns. As the turret is 
controlled laterally by one mind its en- 
tire battery. of four guns can be concen- 
trated upon a given spot of a given tar- 
get. Just what four armor piercing 
shells aggregating in weight over a ton, 
and striking with a velocity of some 
2,500 feet per second, will do it is diffi- 
cult to predict. That any known armor 
protection will withstand their combined 
impact may be safely disputed. That 
after they have penetrated the armor and 
exploded within a vessel she will be in 
condition for further fighting no one 
can safely affirm. 


we 
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Among the other advantages gained is 
saving in weight of turrets, etc., amount- 
ing to over 100 tons, which can be de- 
voted to increasing the coal supply—a 
measure of the utmost importance, since 
the steaming radius of the ship is at once 
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augmented, which means that she can 
steam further without stopping for coal. 
Again the placing of the two 8-inch tur- 
rets in direct conjunction with the 13- 
inch turrets not only does away with in- 
dependent apparatus for. the supply of 
ammunition for the former, but insures 
for the loading devices, etc., the maxi- 
mum protection. 

Actual tests of the two-story turrets 
on the “ Kentucky” and “ Kearsarge,” 
while not conclusive, have served to show 
that the firing of one pair of guns in the 
turret does not seriously impair the 
sighting and handling of the other pair, 
and that the structural strength of the 
ships is abundant to withstand the se- 
vere shock of the combined discharge of 
both pairs, even when placed at extreme 
elevation of about 15 degrees. 

Whether much more than this can be 
experimentally demonstrated by trials 
of superposed turret ships in time of 
peace is questionable.. The more mod- 
erate opponents of the system aver that 
an elaborate series of tests should have 
Deen made on the “Kentucky” and 
“ Kearsarge,” prior to any definite rec- 
ommendation, and that upon the result 
of these the conclusion leading to gen- 
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eral adoption or non-adoption should 
have depended. Its advocates, on the 
other hand, deny that any crucial experi- 
menting can be conducted save by ac- 
tual attack upon a double turret with 
guns of the average caliber carried by 
foreign ships; and that no amount of 
argument or inconclusive trials can set- 
tle the real. issues involved. 

The preponderance of military opin- 
ion throughout the Navy believes in con- 
centrating the greatest possible offense 
and defense in order to gain the greatest 
fire from all probable conditions of bat- 
tle, and does not believe in making sac- 


‘ries of protection and battery power 


in order to gain certain possible advan- 
tages which may occur under excep- 
tional conditions of battle. Thus hold- 
ing, the Navy, through the Board just 
adjourned, formally adopts the super- 
posed turret. For its invention the high 
credit is due to Lieutenant Joseph 
Strauss, U. S. N., now in charge of the 
Indian Head Proving Grounds. For 
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prompt discernment of its value, and 
for its prompt instalment on our ships 
we are indebted to Rear-Admirals Mont- 
gomery Sicard and William T. Samp- 
son. For fighting its cause among the 
powers that be, single handed and with 
a vigorous faith which renders his great 
professional victory the more brilliant, 
the country owes its thanks to Rear-Ad- 
miral Royal B. Bradford. 


New York Ciry, 


The Demand of the Filipinos 


By Albert Gardner Robinson. 


HE development of the situation in 
the Philippines is constantly bring- 
ing new features into prominence 

and old features into a clearer light. It 
thus becomes more and more evident that 
the question of the old system of monas- 
tic orders vs. a secular priesthood is, 
more than all others, the keynote of the 
situation. 

Spain was, nominally, the dominant 
political power in Luzon and the Visayan 
Islands. But above and behind the pow- 
er of her governors and representatives 
there stood the power of Rome, represent- 
ed by 4 system which, I believe, is toler- 
ated in no other country in. the world. 
Largely upon the plea that the island was 
a mission field rather than a country of 
civilized people needing spiritual minis- 
tration, the Church of Rome permitted 
the continuance, prohibited elsewhere, if 
I am not in error, by the Council of Trent 
(1545-1563), of parochial operation by 
members of monastic orders. Behind the 
power of the Governor-General appoint- 
ed by Spain stood the power of an Arch- 
bishop. Friars throughout the islands 
acted not only as parish priests, but as 
agents and representatives of the civil 
government. Without the support thus 
rendered, without the influence exerted 
by these agencies, Spain’s authority was 
of the weakest. Her motives were wholly 
selfish, her methods reprehensible. 

Yet I do not find that, in the main, seri- 
ous protest was made against Spain’s 
purely political methods. Lawyers of 
unquestioned ability express their ap- 
proval of the legal system, as a system. 
Nor was the political system, as a system, 
notably objectionable. The offense was 
in the individual abuse of both. The same 
condition obtained in the West Indies. 
The protest was less against the Govern- 
ment than against the agents of the Gov- 
ernment. The Philippines were doubly 
unfortunate. The obnoxious monastic 
system was not established in Cuba or 
- Porto Rico. 

After some months of investigation in 
both Cuba and Porto Rico, I came to the 
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conclusion that the great mass of the peo- 
ple in either island cared but little for the 
form of government exercised over them. 
I believe it will yet clearly develop that 
the insurrection in Cuba was the work of 
a handful of conscientious patriots, such 
as Calixto Garcia, the brothers Maceo, 
and one or two others; the idealist, Jose 
Marti; Gomez, with his lifelong idea of 
a West Indian republic; and a brief list 
of others who engaged in it from mixed 
motives of patriotism and self-interest. 
To this movement many attached them- 
selves from purely selfish motives. A 
small percentage only of the masses took 
active part in it. The great majority of 
the people of the tropics, whether it be 
Cuba or the Philippines, are little con- 
cerned with forms of government. A 
condition which seems to the American 
mind a state of abject poverty is quite ac- 
ceptable to them and they are contented 
in it. Their poverty, or rather impecuni- 
ousness, exempts them from burdens of 
oppressive taxation, and so long as their 
narrow life processes are not seriously 
disturbed forms of government interest 
them but little. Having little to be af- 
fected, they have little concern. 
Politically, very much the same condi- 
tion as that which I have urged as that of 
Cuba obtains in the Philippines. With 
the Government of Spain, as a Govern- 
ment, the discontent was individual and 
nominal. The insurgents of the uprising 
of 1896 shouted “ Viva Espana,” while 
they were nominally fighting against 
Spain. But in the Philippines there en- 
ters this church question, non-existent 1n . 
the West Indies. Notably from the time 
of the Cavité insurrection of 1872, tho 
really dating far back of that, there has 
been an ever-growing discontent and 
protest against the power and the proc- 
esses of the monastic orders. Distinctly 
out of that protest there began the insur- 
rection of 1896. There is little room for 
doubt that, except for the crimes and 
abuses, the wholesale murders committed 
under the name of official executions, the 
oppressions and exactions, committed 
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and instigated by the friars, the people of 
the islands, really a patient and submis- 
sive race, would have accepted Spain’s 
government with a fair measure of in- 
different content. ‘These processes, due 
to the greed and machinations of the fri- 
ars, touched the people immediately in 
their daily lives, and out of them grew 
the discontent and protest which ripened 
into open rebellion and involved a per- 
centage of the population far beyond that 
involved in the Cuban movement. 

In his letter of November 3d, 1808, 
dated at Malolos, and addressed to Gen- 


eral Otis, Aguinaldo makes the following. 


statements : 


“These priests * * * have been for a long 
time the absolute masters of the life, honor 
and property of the Filipinos. For this rea- 
son, it is a widely known and notorious fact, 
recognized by all foreigners who have studied 
Philippine affairs, that the primary causes of 
the Philippine revolution were the ecclesias- 
tical corporations, which, taking advantage of 
the corrupt Spanish government, have robbed 
the country, preventing progress and liberty.” 


This sentiment would be echoed by the 
majority of the Filipinos of all classes. 
It contains the vital lesson for the Ameri- 
can authorities. The present insurrection 
is the successor, the continuation, of the 
outbreak of 1896. Had not the one oc- 
curred the other. would not have fol- 
lowed. No way for relief:from the mo- 
nastic Oppression was open to the Fili- 
pinos save revolt. Through a revolt came 
the idea of independence. The ground 
taken by the Commission, that the idea of 
independence first arose in Bacoor dur- 
ing the month of August, 1898, is not 
borne out by facts. Talk among them- 
selves, and official manifestos, antedate 
that period by twelve months at least. 
The idea of independence became, for the 
time, predominant. But the idea of inde- 
‘ pendence is grounded far more in a de- 
sire for relief from monastic oppression 
than in a special desire for political free- 
dom. | 


No more politic step can be taken to-— 


day than a full, clear and definite public 
announcement to the. Filipino people of 
the American attitude in religious mat- 
ters. They should be assured, over the 
signature of the President of the United 
States, backed by the assurance of the 
American Congress, that no unacceptable 
priest or priestly order can be imposed 
upon them. There is an apparent com- 
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plication in the fact that a few towns 
have asked for the return of the former 
ecclesiastical incumbent. This really but 
gives fuller scope for the enunciation of 
the American principle. The situation is 
unquestionably one of delicate complica- 
tions, but upon certain accepted and 
established principles regarding religious 
questions, the Government of America 
must stand or fall. To assure the Fili- 
pino.people that there shall be no official 
support of or political complication with, 
any orders, any sect, or any special form 
of religious faith; that an acceptable 
priest is to be maintained and supported 
by those to whom he ministers, and that 
there will be no official compulsory sup- 
port, direct or indirect; that, among the 
functions of the American Government, 
there is both the protection of the priest, 
as a citizen, against violence from the 
people, and protection of the people 
against any undue ecclesiastical exac- 
tions; to assure the Filipino people of 
these broad American principles would 
be to effect a conciliation beyond any pos- 
sible through honest administration of 
public funds or reduction of taxes. 

Let the authorities of the United States 
assure the people of its new possession 
just what they may expect in educational 
matters and in religious matters, and'the 
dawn of a new day may be looked for as 
an almost immediate result. The estab- 
lishment of an acceptable priesthood, of 
pure, earnest and honest members of the 
secular clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church, would be the equivalent of 50,- 
000 American soldiers in the islands. 
Protestant missionary work must be a 
eradual and tactful process. The de- 
mand of the people is for a devoted spir- 
itual ministration from that Church 
which is now loved and venerated here. 
Such an announcement would work in 
two directions. It would show to both 
the people and the friars the only course 
which America either can or will follow. 
Uncertainty, or any attempt at reconcil- 
iation of that general bitterness with the 
cause of the bitterness, will only result in 
prolongation of strife and an augmenta- 
tion of an even now too rapidly growing 
spirit of resentment and hatred of Amer- 
icans. This is an unfortunate fact, but 
it is a fact which no honest observers 
here attempt to deny. The Filipino peo- 
ple may accept American domination be- 
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cause America is the stronger and they 
must submit. Those who have ends to 
serve, or points to gain, may represent it 
as otherwise, but America has not yet 
made herself welcome in the Philippines. 
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The definite announcement of her princi- 
ples regarding churches and_ schools 
would go far toward a radical change in 
the situation. 

ManiLa, PuivippinE IsLanps. 


The Stages Drivers Story, 


By Mary B. Sleight. 


66 HAT? Oh, that’s old Squire 

ay Hone’s place; at least, ’twas 

his once, and a mighty fine 

place it is, too,” said “ Captain Bob,” the 
stage driver. 

I was the only passenger, and as the 
day was fine I was sharing his seat for a 
better view of the country. We were 
just then passing a large, old-fashioned 
mansion standing well back from the 
road and surrounded with magnificent 
elms and maples. On the wide veranda 
two or three elderly women sat knitting 
and sewing, and the lawn was alive’ with 
children. 

‘Yes, it’s a mighty nice old place,” re- 
peated the driver, “and it just does me 
good to see them youngsters frolicking 
on that grass plot. Hullo! there’s the old 
Squire himself!” and he pointed with his 
whip handle to a shaggy-bearded old 
man who with the help of a crutch was 
hobbling down the steps. ‘‘ Seems pretty 
badly broke up. And he used to be one 
o’ the halest, heartiest men in Stanton- 
ville. I know I used to look up at him 
when I was a boy and think that the 
giants I’d read about couldn’t have been 
much bigger. But the trouble with him 
was his inside make-up didn’t fit the out- 
side. It always seems to me when I see 
some 0’ them great gianty-lookin’ men as 
if the Lord meant ’em to have hearts as 
big in perportion as their bodies, but 
they don’t always: or if they were big 
once, they’ve got so badly shriveled up, 
some of them, that I should think they’d 
wabble ’round like a dried kernel in a 
walnut shell. 

“My uncle Ben used to go to school 
with the Squire when he was a young- 
ster, and he says he was so mean that he 
wouldn’t so much as give a fellow an 
apple core without makin’ him pay back 


in chewin’ gum, and when you see a boy 
so stingy as that you can most gen’ly tell 
about what sort of a man he’s goin’ to 
make. But he was an only son, and I 
s’pose that helped to spoil him. He had 
one sister, and when her husband died, 
leavin’ her with two children and scarce- 
ly money enough to pay his funeral ex- 
penses, she begged her brother to let her 
come back to the old home; but she 
might as well have asked that big rock 
yonder to take pity on her. And.’twasn’t 
long before the poor lady, not being used 
to hardships, broke down and _ died. 
Folks thought then that maybe he’d be 
shamed into doin’ something for the two 
orphans, seein’ they were his own neph- 
ews; and he was; he took ’em both out o’ 
school and ’prenticed ’em to a shoemaker. 
Generous, wasn’t he? And he had but 
one child of his own, too, and she was a 
girl that would have been glad enough to 
have ’em for brothers. Her own mother 
was dead—as nice a woman as you’d care 
to meet; one o’ your real ladies, with al- 
ways a smile and a heartsome word for 
everybody; a good prayin’ woman, too. 
Folks that knew her intimate use’ to say 
that she was always prayin’ for the 
Squire, and that sometimes she’d send a 
note askin’ to have him prayed for in 
meetin’. She didn’t give in his name, but 
everybody knew who it was. But prayin’ 
for a man like Squire Hone always seems 
to me a waste o’ breath. Anyway the 
poor lady died without seein’ any good 
come of it, and ’twasn’t more’n a year 
*fore he was married again. The second 
wife was a good deal like himself, big 
and handsome, with no more heart than 
an oyster, and Annie, who was one 0’ 
them soft-eyed little things that always 
look as if they wanted a lot o’ motherin’, 
got to pinin’ so that at last some of her 
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The Stage Driver's Story 


mother’s relatives over in Waterbury 
sent for her and kep’ her. till she was 
grown up. [I remember as well as if ’twas 
yesterday the day she came back; I’d just 
begun drivin’ the stage, and she was one 
o’ my first passengers, a tall, slim-built 
girl, with a forehead like a baby’s, and a 
look in her eyes that made you feel as if 
you wouldn’t say a swear word before 
her no more’n you’d cut off your hand; 
and that’s the kind o’ girl that I like to 
have round when that off horse begins to 
Pelebalky. ) -Hi, there, Jerry! None? o: 
your nonsense!”’ But the off horse was 
in a mulish mood, and there was a long 
break in the story. 

“The Squire’d been sort o’ ailin’ that 
spring,’ said Captain Bob, when at last 
the balker was conquered, “and when 
Annie heard of it she hurried home to see 
if she couldn’t cheer him up. And he 
was mighty well pleased to have her 
there, for he and madam didn’t get on 
any too well together ; and no matter how 
mean a man is, he likes havin’ somebody 
to coddle him all the same, ’specially 
when he’s sick. But when he found out 
that she was gettin’ letters from a young 
feller in Waterbury, and was expectin’ 
some time or other to marry him, he was 
madder’n a March hare, and swore that 
if she didn’t give him up he’d cut her off 
without a penny. But Annie didn’t take 
that part of it much to heart, for the 
young man was prutty well to do, and as 
he wasn’t through college they didn’t feel 
in any hurry about marryin’. But as 
soon as he was ready to start out for him- 
self he went right to her father, for he 
was a real straightforward sort of a fel- 
ler, and told him that he’d come to ask 
for Annie. For answer the Squire or- 
dered him to go about his business and 
wait till he was sent for. But at that 
Annie braced up and said that she had 
given her promise to marry him as soon 
as he was through college, and seein’ she 
was of age she thought it wouldn’t be 
right for her to break her word. 

» Oh, marry him! . Marry him!’ 
stormed the old Squire, hard as a flint, 
‘but I warn you, not a cent will you get 
from me if you have to go to the poor- 
house. And Annie, feelin’ that she 
wasn’t beholden to her father in any way, 
seein’ he’d let her live away from him so 
long, went back to Waterbury the next 
day and was married at her aunt’s. 
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“’Twasn’t long after that that themad- 
am died, and Annie, when she heard of 
it, tho she had a snug little place of her 
own, begged her father to let her come 
home and keep house for him, she hated 
so to have him livin’ there all by himself ; 
but he wouldn’t so much as let her step 
inside the door. That was—let me see— 
something like ten years ago, and for the 
next five years the Squire kep’ right on, 
riding over everybody, and actin’ as if he 
owned all creation. 

“°’Long about that time there was a 
craze in this part o’ the country for in- 


vestin’ in minin’ stock, and the Squire, 


tho gen’ly a pretty shrewd business man, 
went into it hot and heavy. Fact, he was 
so greedy about it, he seemed to be- 
erudge any one else havin’ a chance. But 
all of a sudden the mine caved in, so to 
speak, and the Squire had a stroke o’ 
paralysis that come mighty near making 
an end of him. And when they come to 
look into his affairs they found that his 
house and prutty much everything else 
that he owned had been mortgaged to 
raise money for the minin’ stock. 

“In the meantime his daughter had 
moved somewhere away out West, and 
there wasn’t a soul to give the old miser 
a helpin’ hand. But he’d had the sense 
to leave a few hundred dollars in the 
bank, and when the folks that held the 
mortgages shut down on him, his doctor 
took a room for him in a cheap lodgin’ 
house and had him move into it. Seemed 
quite a come down, but nobody pitied 
him very much. 

Well, to make a long story short, in the 
course of a year or two the county was 
voted a new poorhouse, and the Hone 
property being for sale the committee 
concluded it’d be cheaper to buy that 
than to build. You see, there was about 
twenty acres of land and not a neighbor 
within quarter of a mile. The Squire 
had another stroke when he heard what 
they were goin’ to do with it, and his 
landlord, findin’ that by the time the doc- 
tor’s bill was paid he wouldn’t have a 
dollar left, turned him over to the town. 
I dare say the selectmen were sorry to do 
it, but of course they had to treat him 
the same as the rest o’ the town poor; 
and when he came to himself there he 
was in his oid home under an overseer, 
and herded with paupers—some of ’em, 
too, that he himself had helped to make 
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paupers by bein’ so graspin’ in his deal- 
in’s with ’em. And there he’s likely to 
stay till he dies. Pretty hard lines, ain’t 
it? But, when you come to think about 
it, seems nothin’ more’n a just ret’ibu- 
tion.” 

Dis 

Two years later I chanced to be pass- 
ing over the same road with Captain Bob 
Moseley for driver. 

“Say!” he cried, facing about as we 
came in sight of the Hone place, “ ’mem- 
ber my tellin’ you ’bout the old Squire? 
Well, sir, there’s been great doin’s up 
there, and they say the old man’s so 
changed that his own wife wouldn't 
know him. Seems his daughter ‘long 
‘bout that time lost her husband, and 
when some of her friends wrote her what 
the old gentleman had come to she 
packed right up and hurried on East with 
her little girl and took a house down in 
the edge o’ the village so’s to be near 
him. Tell you what, the way some wom- 
en in this world forgive helps a fellow to 
understand the forgivin’ness of the Lord. 

‘But she hadn’t more’n got here when 
she was taken down with rheumatic fe- 
ver, and not bein’ able to go herself, she 
sent her little girl over to ask about the 
Squire. The old man was sittin’ on one 
o’ the benches there by the gateway, with 
his chin on his cane, when the little one 
come in, and he started as if he’d seen a 
ghost. They say she’s the born image of 
her mother when she was her age, and 
she’s named after her, too, and when her 
grandad called her Annie she run right 
to him and clumb on his knee and begun 
chatterin’ as if she’d known him all her 
lifes He’s gen’ly rough as a bear with 
children, but they say he broke down at 
that and cried like a baby. 

“Well, that little midget kep’ comin’ 
right along, bringin’ flowers and _ jells 
and lovin’ messages from her mother; 
and "bout the first question she’d ask him 
would be, “ Have you said your prayers 
this mornin’, grandpa?’ And then she’d 
make him recite with her, ‘ Our Father.’ 
And before folks knew what was goin’ 
on the old Squire was converted, You 
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know the Bible says, ‘ A little child shall 
lead ’em,’ and it seems as if the Lord 
must have sent that little one there on 
purpose to bring him to repentance; at 
least, that’s the way it looks to me. His 
daughter, soon as she was able to be up, 
wanted him to come live with her, but he © 
was afraid he’d be a trouble and thought 
he’d better stay where he was. To be 
sure, he said, ’twas the poorhouse, but 
‘twas in the poorhouse that he’d found 
the way to heaven.” 

At this point the off horse began to 
balk, and it was several minutes before 
the Captain could go on. 

“Queer,” he remarked, as he settled 
back in his seat, “ what ups and downs 
sometimes come to people. All of a sud- 
den, one day, ’bout a year ago, the Squire 
had a letter sayin’ that a new vein had 
been struck in the mine that he’d invested 
in, and that the stock had doubled in 
value. Seems he’d been smart enough to 
hold on to the paper, so he was once more 
a rich man; and the first thing he did was 
to deed twenty acres of land to the coun- 
ty and buy back his home. Then he had 
the house put in order from top to bot- 
tom, and to-day his daughter Annie and 
her little girl ate livin’ there with him, 
and the two nephews that he ’prenticed to 
a shoemaker are bein’ fitted for college. 
Curious, wasn’t it, how it all happened? 
Makes you think of old Nebuchadnezzer 
havin’ to go down on his marrow-bones, 
and then gettin’ back his throne after 
he’d learned his lesson. Anyhow, the 
Squire’s clothed and in his right mind at 
last, and I’ve come to the conclusion that 
his wife’s prayers weren’t wasted after 
alee 

He had stopped to water his horses at 
the brook that ran babbling over the 
stones below the Squire’s barn, and look- 
ing back I saw the old man walking un- 
der the maples, while swinging his hand 
as she danced beside him was the little 
granddaughter, with her sunbonnet on 
her arm and her bright hair tossing in 
the wind. Truly, “a little child shall 
lead them.” 

Montcrair, N. J. 
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A History of Scotland.* 


How much Mr. Lang will gain in lit- 
erary and scholarly reputation by this 
new work cannot be decided until it is 
compieted in the forthcoming second vol- 
ume. It brings him before us in the new 
character of the historian and adds this 
new proof of his literary and learned ver- 
satility to those which were already over- 
whelming. As might be expected, the 
reader will be surprised and delighted in 
every page with exquisite examples of 
literary workmanship, quaint words and 
phrases introduced where they are most 
effective, subtle allusions, ingenious com- 
parisons, and all the rich spoils of abun- 
dant reading exhibited with the easy 
grace which tells of plenty more behind. 

In the treatment of his subject Mr. 
Lang does not wholly divest himself of 
a character in which he has appeared be- 
fore. The antiquarian interest has been 
strong in his writings, and no one has 
known better than he the charm of an 
antique literary flavor. There is a great 
deal in Scottish history which appeals to 
the romantic interest if it does not ap- 
proach legend nearer than reality. In 
writing of matters that belong in the 
realm of strict history Mr. Lang has 
done his best to clear them of traditional 
embellishment. Sometimes he has gone 
too far and laid hands rudely on matters 
which were better left beautiful, as Pitts- 
cottie, or Hume of Godscroft, or even 
Boece told them, than in the barren re- 
sult of doubtful reality, which is all that 
Mr. Lang is able to make of them. 

In the earlier half of this volume he 
has much to do with prehistoric condi- 
tions and pursues a freer method. His 
reasonings move on easy lines of conjec- 
ture and delicate comparison. He em- 
ploys the method of the antiquarian as 
well as of comparative ethnology to light 
up many mysteries of Scottish clan life 
and custom. Under this head come his 
allusions to traces of polyandry among 
the clans which may possibly trace back 
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to an Asiatic starting point and may clear 
up the curious Scotch custom of royal 
inheritance running not from father to 
son, but from brother to brother. 

This volume is rich in personal histo- 
ries, romantic details, and the elaborate 
unwinding of tangled skeins of history 
and legend, such as all students of Scotch 
history are familiar with. 

The defect of the work, as far as can be 
judged from this first volume, is that it is 
constructed too much of such material 
and does not adequately represent ‘the 
real life of Scotland. From the moment 
when Scotch history begins to need 
Scotch character to explain it we begin 
to feel the defect of this book, and we 
feel it more as we approach the heroic 
days of the Reformation, when Scotland 
was both at her worst and her best. 
There is undoubtedly a dark side to 
Scotch history. Mr. Lang is right in the 
assertion that down to the time when 
James VI became James I of England 
assassination and murder had been far 
too rife in high circles north of the bor- 
der, but the history of these crimes and 
plots and tragedies, and of the actors in 
them, is not the history of Scotland. 
They do not all together give us the 
Scotch history, and nothing will which 
fails to represent Scotch character and 
the school in which it was formed. Mr. 
Lang is far too eager to hunt down Mr. 
Froude and convict him of his sins. The 
depravity of Henry VIII may have been 
all that he paints it. But none of these 
points will let us into the secret of Scotch 
history. It is unfortunate for Mr. Lang 
that he has so poor an opinion of the Re- 
formers. But this fact will hardly ex- 
plain how he should hope to write the 
history of those years without telling us 
what the Scotch character had to do with 
the Reformation, or how the Reformation 
reacted on the character of the people. 

His failure to do this is the conspicu- 
ous defect of the work, and all the more 
noticeable as he points out in his brief 
remarks on the subject this difference 
between the Reformation in England and 
the same movement in Scotland, that one 
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came from the court and from the higher 
classes, while the other was the move- 
ment of the people and had its root in the 
national character. 

The last half of the book, from the 
time the “ hereditary tragedy of the house 
of Stuart”’ begins, moves on the minor 
and less significant lines of the history 
and fails to let us into those greater and 
deeper movements that were making 
Scotch life and character what they were. 
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Garces’s Diary and Itinerary.* 


THESE two large volumes will not be 
interesting to all readers, but to a consid- 
erable class of students they must ap- 
peal strongly. Francisco Garcés was a 
Spanish priest and explorer who spent a 
year wandering over the wilds of So- 
nora, Arizona and California a century 
and a quarter ago, during which jour- 
neying he kept a diary and itinerary rec- 
ord which the late Dr. Elliott Coués 
translated into English, and which are 
here presented with copious notes and a 
biographical sketch. Dr. Coués+ was 
eminently qualified to do this task, and it 
is well done. 

Garcés, altho his mind was absorbed 
in his priestly work of trying to convert 
the savages and bring them under Span- 
ish influence, was a shrewd observer of 
nature and had considerable knowledge 
of geographical and topographical mat- 
ters. His notes are somewhat monot- 
onous, abounding in details of no possible 
value; but scattered through them are 
many bits of important information 
which will be of great use to the his- 
torian, the geographer, and the ethnolo- 
gist. The naturalist can find little in- 
formation, however, in Garcés to repay 
him for reading. Priest-like, the sturdy 
padre passed most of the animals, birds 
and plants by with but scant and uncer- 
tain notice. He went from tribe to tribe 
of the Indians, preaching to them and 
making notes of their manners and cus- 
toms, ever having an alert eye for discov- 
ering a suitable place at which to found 
a mission. His geographical notes are 
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often obscure; but they are sufficiently 
clear in a general way to establish many 
points tending to fix the location of tribes, 
villages and other landmarks valuable to 
students of the history of the southwest- 
ern savage tribes. But his diary, as in 
the case of French records by the Jesuit 
fathers, is so meager and so often and so 
exasperatingly silent regarding a thou- 
sand things which must have passed un- 
der his observation that one reads it im- 
patiently. 

The diary of Garcés begins at Tubac, 
October 21st, 1775. It closes Septem- 
ber 17th, 1776. Many maps, fac-similes 
and other illustrations aid the text, and 
the translator’s notes are full and valu- 
able. As a whole the work, while con- 
taining a large amount of quite useless 
and uninteresting matter, conveys a com- 
prehensive impression of what the Span- 
ish priests saw and experienced in tra- 
versing the great southwestern wilder- 
ness; and it presents at first hand a vivid 
picture of the savage life of that region 
at a time when it had been but little af- 
fected by influences which since then 
have almost dissipated it. 

Dr. Coués’s translation seems to be very 
literal. It is unduly so in places, and 
there are far too many Spanish sentences 
and words scattered through the text in 
a way to obscure rather than illuminate 
it. But the book, having small popular 
appeal, will go for the most part into the 
hands of students who can take pedantry 
at its worth. 

Garcés came to a tragic end of life. 
After enduring almost incredible hard- 
ships he was beaten to death by the sav- 
ages for whom he had so faithfully la- 
bored. His martyrdom was duly recog- 
nized by his Church and country. His 
singular zeal for missionary work seemed 
to stimulate him to almost superhuman 
endurance, and wherever he went he was 
a peacemaker. Warring tribes were 
tranquillized by his efforts so that the 
Spanish influence could be let into the 
nooks and corners of the country he trav- 
ersed. He baptized the natives, taught 
them the elements of the Christian be- 
lief, and left behind him the seed he had 
come to sow—a seed which somehow 
failed to bring forth the plant of civiliza- 
tion. His book, as Dr. Coués has sent it 
forth, should go into every historical li- 
brary, 
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Tue STATE AND THE CuurcH. By 
Wiliam Pratt, Ph.D., LL.B. (Vhomas 
Whittaker. . $1.25.) The author of 
this volume is the rector of St. John’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Detroit. 
He has published a previous volume of 
twelve sermons on Civic Christianity, and 
was chosen for the Baldwin Lecturer 
before the Hobart Guild of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, on account of his spe- 
cial proficiency on topics relating to the 


State and the Church. The six lectures - 


which compose the course are delivered 
from the Protestant Episcopal point of 
view, but in a catholic and American 
spirit. The course opens with a discus- 
‘sion of the family as the basis of the 
State and of marriage, of which a pure- 
ly sacramental view is taken. Mr. Pratt, 
however, objects to Mulford’s view of 
the State as a “ moral organism” as be- 
ive Only) an ideal’ We -fail/to ‘see 
what other difference than that of an 
feayor Mr Pratt's’ ‘phrase, - only 
an ideal,” lies between marriage defined 
as a civil contract and marriage as a 
sacrament. Mr. Mulford did not get 
the idea of “ The Nation” from Glad- 
stone, but from Hegel’s Die Politik. His 
conception of the State as a “ moral or- 
ganism”’ is Hegelian throughout, and if 
Mr. Pratt did but know it, does not dif- 
fer essentially from the moral theory 
which is expounded in these lectures. Dr. 
Mulford, however, did not involve him- 
self in our author’s indefensible proposi- 
tion that a civil state can exist unat- 
tached to the soil (p. 214), nor would he 
have accepted his extraordinary inter- 
pretation of the constitutional provision 
which prohibits Congress from making 
laws respecting an “ establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof ”’ as anything less than the guar- 
antee of absolute equality before the law 
to any and all religions as such. Mor- 
monism was not legislated against, as 
he seems to think, as a religion, but 
polygamy as an immoral invasion of so- 
cial institutions. The Chinese were not 
excluded, as Mr. Pratt asserts, for their 
“crass paganism,’ or on any ground 
which had a color of religion in it; quite 
the contrary. 


THE CurISTIAN SALVATION.  Lec- 
tures on the Work of Christ. By the 
Late James S. Candlish, D.D., Professor 
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of Theology, Free Church College, Glas- 
gow. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00.) This is but one of the 
seven or eight octavos which compose 
Dr. Candlish’s works on theology. The 
best known are ‘“ The Christian Doctrine 
ot God, oeauhe: . Vork.c ot) they Holy 
Spirit”? and “ The Biblical Doctrine of 
Sin.” The volume before us is an im- 
portant link in the series. Without be- 
ing a formal exposition of the atonement 
it discusses the “ Work of Christ ” and 
its appropriation by the believer in a 
combination of the biblical, the theo- 
logical, the practical and the historical 
which is very characteristic of Dr. 
Candlish, and one of the best features of 
his method of discussing these subjects. 
The lectures on the “ Work of Christ ”’ 
form the core of the volume. The others, 
on the-Church, the New Life, the Sac- 
raments and the Last Things, have a 
special interest at this time, particularly 
those on the new Life, discussing as they 
do the relation of the believer to the law 
on the one hand and free grace on the 
other, or, in other words, the view held 
by the Friends, the Plymouth Brethren, 
and Antinomians on the one hand and 
by the Council of Trent on the other. 
Few writers have thrown more light on 
this perplexing subject than Dr. Can- 
dlish. 


MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS DE CoUR- 
tor. By Moritz Von Kaisenberg. Trans- 
lated from the German by Jessie Haynes. 
(Henry Holt & Co. $2.00.) The Bar- 
oness de Courtot had been lady-in-wait- 
ing to the unfortunate Princess de Lam- 
belle. Herself condemned to the guillo- 
tine, she was saved by a plot arranged 
by her lover, but in the execution of 
which he was wounded and left for dead. » 
The Baroness soon after escaped to Prus- 
sia, where she found an asylum and the 
kindest of friends in the family of Von 
Albensleven. After Napoleon had made 
France once more a safe abode for royal- 
ists the Baroness returned thither and 
her estates were restored to her. From 
the diary of the Frau Von Alvensleben 
and the letters to the latter from the Bar- 
oness after her return to France—com- 
bined undoubtedly with a diligent study 
of the many authentic memoirs of the 
years between 1789 and 1802—the au- 
thor, a great-grandson of the diarist, 
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says that he has “endeavored to con- 
struct a faithful picture of those times 
and the persons mentioned.” He has, at 
least, succeeded in producing a book 
which, to those not already over familiar 
with the memoirs of the period, will pos- 
sess a good degree of interest. We have 
found but one anecdote relating to pub- 
lic characters between the dates named 
which has not already been told once, 
and most of them many times over. The 
single exception relates to the interview 
of the Baroness with Napoleon, then 
First Consul. 


Man AND His ANcesTorR. A Study 
in Evolution. By Charles Morris. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1900. $125.) We find it difficult: to 
qualify the terms of praise in which we 
must speak of this book. It is altogether 
admirable in style, in statement, in ar- 
rangement, and in substance. Within 
less than 250 pages the author has man- 
aged to present the case of the evolution 
of man, not only in a most convincing, 
but also in a most engaging manner. He 
shows us the vestiges of man’s ancestry, 
he points out the relics of ancient man, 
he traces the development of intelligence, 
of language and of morality, and he ex- 
plains man’s relation to the spiritual. 
The book is, in the best sense of the 
word, popular—that is, it is thoroughly 
scientific without being technical. It is 
not meant to take the place of Darwin’s 
work, but-it gives the essence of it, and 
no better presentation of the argument 
could be desired by any reader. Who- 
ever wishes to learn the arguments for 
the descent of man from inferior ances- 
tors can do no better than to examine 
them as here set forth. 


Famous VIOLINISTS OF To-DAY AND 
YESTERDAY. By Henry C. Lahee. (Bos- 
tones Tei? Code Pare’ Sie Company) 
Mr. Lahee’s book is of the same 
music lover’s series as the volume, Na- 
tional Music of America. It is as 
good as his ““ Famous Singers” in its 
quality of representative examples and 
in covering epoch after epoch of the ad- 
vance of a particular array of musical 
artistry. The studies of the virtuosi, 
especially Paganini and Remenyi, ‘are 
not only interesting but have analytic 
discrimination that gives them utility, 
and the pages on Spohr, Wilheimj, Sar- 
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asate and Joachim are excellent; those 
on Sivori and Wenitafsky less so. Mr. 
Lahee really is an informing writer on 
virtuosity, as on the finer type of musi- 
cianship; and, a_ straightforward but 
never slipshod diction makes his unpre- 
tentious books a sort to recommend to 
musical and unmusical readers. 


THE UNPUBLISHED LEGENDS OF VIR- 
GIL. Collected by Charles Godfrey Le- 
land. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75.) We owe a great deal to 
Charles Godfrey Leland and shall hope 
to increase the debt at intervals for many 
years tocome. The legends here brought 
together have been collected chiefly in 
Florence, Valterra, Rocca-Casciano, 
Arezzo; ‘Sienna and, Rome. -iniaasvemy 
interesting introduction Mr. Leland ex- 
plains the legends and their bearing upon 
earlier and better known Virgilian tradi- 
tional stories and folk-lore. As for the 
legends themselves, they are mostly 
somewhat grotesque, as folk-tales are apt 
to be, many of them mere wonder stories 
in which Virgil figures as a benevolent 
yet curiously inconsistent personage. Mr. 
Leland makes this peculiar and signifi- 
cant observation: 

‘“ In all the legends which I have gathered, I 

find persistence in a very rude and earlier 
faith, which the Greco-Roman religion and 
Christianity itself, instead of destroying, seem 
to have simply strengthened. Indeed, there 
are remote villages in Italy in which Catholicism 
in sober truth has come down to sorcery, or 
gradually conformed to it, not only in form, 
but in spirit.” 
Iivisvan exceedingly interesting book, to 
which students of folk-lore and the de- 
velopment of myths and legends will 
turn with a marked relish. 


MOoNOPOLIES AND THE PEOPLE. By 
Charles Whiting Baker. (New York: 
G. P.. Putnam’s. Sons, -1&90g8ai.505) 


The fact that a third edition of this book 
has been called for indicates not only 
the existence of popular interest in the 
subject, but also that Mr. Baker’s con- 
tribution to our knowledge of it is ap- 
preciated. It is ten years since the first 
edition appeared, and much new matter 
has necessarily been added. The au- 
thor adheres to his original position, that 
in many industries competition must 
cease, and governmental regulation take 
its place. His contention is that this 
regulation can best be applied not from 
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the outside, but through the representa- 
tion of the public in the governing bodies 
of the corporations which own and 
manage great monopolies. 


BEATRICE D'ESTE, DUCHESSE OF MI- 
LAN. 1475-1497. By Julia Cariright. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) This so-called 
“ Study of the Renaissance ”’ is the fruit 
of a good deal of painstaking research 
amid the long neglected archives of the 
d’Este family. As a result Ludovico il 
Maro does not seem quite so black as he 
was formerly painted, and his wife, tho 
no very striking proofs are given, is here 
called “a lovely and lovable woman.” 
Court festivities and styles are profusely 
depicted and some slight glimpses of 
their artist purveyors are given in pass- 
ing. Many letters signed by the great 
people of the little courts (and probably 
written by their humble secretaries) give 
abundant pictures of the busy idleness 
of persons who lived for little else than 
selfish and petty ambitions and pleasures. 
Later we are shown the misfortunes 
which befell the “ Dark One.” Of the 
miseries of the hapless people we see lit- 
tle. In fact, for all the interest taken in 
the people, the book might have been 
written in the fifteenth century. 

Rex ReGuM, A PAINTER’S STUDY OF 
THE LIKENESS OF Curist. From the 
Time of the Apostles to the Present 
Day. By Sir. Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. 
(The Macmillan Company. $2.00.) 
This is a rich and beautiful exposition 
of the portraits of the Savior. The au- 
thor believes that in all which hold 
fast to the traditional line may be traced 
the characteristics of the one true por- 
trait, and that the explanation is that 
they all derive their likeness from the 
portraiture drawn by some living artist 
who saw Christ himself. All this has 
against it the general conviction ex- 
pressed by Dean Farrar, for example, in 
his work on the portraits of Christ—that 
we know nothing at all of the true linea- 
ments of the Savior. Sir Wyke Bayliss 
is President of the Royal Society of 
British Artists. He writes with absolute 
sincerity of conviction. His series of 
portraits in superb, and the book is fas- 
cinating, even as the pursuit of an illu- 
sion. 


THE STuDENT’s LIFE oF JESuS. By 
George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., 
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Professor in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. (-The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25.) The basis of this third edition 
stands essentially the same in plan and 
execution as in the first. The Introduc- 
tion has been removed to the end, and 
changed into an Appendix, in conse- 
quence of the somewhat technical and 
abstruse nature of the subjects dis- 
cussed. The whole book has been re- 
vised, errors corrected, some important 
omissions supplied, considerable por- 
tions rewritten, a sharper line drawn 
between the biographical and doctrinal 
elements of the work and closer attention 
paid to everything required to make it 
distinctly a student’s manual. 


WHat is THoucHtT? By James 
Hutchison Stirling. (New York: Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. 
$3.75.) This is a book which will be ap- 
preciated only by metaphysicians. The 
learned author discourses critically of the 
ontological argument for the existence 
of God, reviewing Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Kant, and Schelling. He plunges deep 
into the great question of causality, and 
the opposing views of Hume and Kant. 
That any new general conclusion is 
reached we do not discover. The au- 
thor’s philosophical position is well 
known, and we need not attempt any 
summary of his views. His style is some- 
what affectedly irregular,and what seems 
meant for vivacity often results in ob- 
scurity. 

KANT AND SPENCER. By Paul Carus. 
(Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company). That Herbert Spencer did 
not appreciate or even understand Kant’s 
philosophy is a proposition which is, in 
our judgment, easily established, and 
Professor Carus furnishes the necessary 
proof. His aim is not only to show Mr. 
Spencer’s errors, but also to expound 
Kant’s doctrine and to expose the falla- 
cies of agnosticism. Mr. Spencer, how- 
ever, judging from his reply to Dr. Ca- 
rus’s charges, refuses-to confess any 
shortcomings. ° 

Tue Jewish Law or Divorce Ac- 
CORDING TO BIBLE AND TALMUD, WITH 
SoME REFERENCE TO Its DEVELOPMENT 
in Post Tatmupic Times. By David 
Werner Amram, M.A., LL.B., Member 
of the Philadelphia Bar. (Philadelphia: 
The Author.) A comprehensive and 
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succinct treatise on the Jewish law of 
divorce by a scholarly lawyer. It is a 
book well worth careful reading. A full 
index renders it a very handy work to 
consult. Ministers and other students 
deeply interested in the present burning 
problems of divorce will find here a mul- 
titude of facts valuable in every discus- 
sion or investigation. 


Laos FoLKk-LoreE or FARTHER INDIA. 
By Katherine Neville Fleeson. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
75 cents.) A collection of curious and 
interesting folk stories from Laos in 
Siam. The collector and translator lived 
in the country in friendly missionary re- 
lations with the people, from whom she 
received the tales at first hand. Only 
one had ever been written before being 
set in their present form. 


For THEE ALONE. Poems of Love. 
Selected by Grace Hartshorne. (Bos- 
ton: Dana, Estes & Co. $1.50.) Fora 
holiday: gift this book will be especially 
attractive. Asa collection of love poems 
it seems excellently chosen and arranged ; 
moreover, the illustrations are superb. 


& 


GrorcE WasHINGTON. By Woodrow Wil- 
son. (New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 

THE PARSONAGE PorcH. Seven stories from 
a Clergyman’s Note Book. By Bradley Gil- 
man. (Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
$1.00. ) 

SoME PropreE We Meer. BEING Bits oF 
EVERYDAY CHARACTER AND PIQUANT PICTURES 
oF Persons. The Penwork by Charles F. Ri- 
deal, and the Drawings by Jessie A. Walker. 
(New York: The Abbey Press. 25 cents.) 

A DirricuLT PRoBLEM, THE STAIRCASE AT 
THE HEART'S DELIGHT, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Anna Katharine Green. (New York: The 
F. M. Lupton Publishing Company. $1.50.) 

THe Tuincs THat Count. By Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.00.) 

ToomMrty AND OTHERS. By Robert Shackle- 
Ae et York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

ris 

A Curistran But A Roman. By Maurus 
Jékat. (Doubleday & McClure Co. 50 cents.) 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. By William 
Shakespeare. With an Introduction by Ada 
Rehan. Illustrated Player's Edition. (New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25.) 

Tue Brack Homer or Jimtown. By Ed. 
Mott. (New York: Grosset & Dunlap. 


$1.25.) 

IvANHOE: A ROMANCE. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Porter Lander MacClintock, A.M., Instruct- 


or of the University of Chicago. Illustrated 
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by C. E. Brock. 
Heath & Co.) 

Tue Lapy or THE LAKe.: By Walter Scott. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes, by Eliza- 
beth A. Packard, Head of English and History 
in the High School at Oakland, Cal. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 25 cents.) 

Wuen WE DeAap AwakKEN. A Dramatic 
Epilogue in Three Acts. By Henrik Ibsen. 
Translated by Wilham Archer. (Chicago: 
Herbert S. Stone & Company. $1.25.) 

A Htstory oF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By 
H. D. M. Spence, Dean of Glouster. (Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent & Co. 40 cents.) 

THe EartH AND THE Wor_p How ForMeEp? 
By Abraham G. Jennings. (New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.25.) 

MARSHFIELD, THE OBSERVER, AND THE DEATH 
Dance. Studies of Character and Action. By 
Egerton Castle. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone 
& Company. $1.25.) 

Joun PLouGHMAN’s Pictures; Or, PLAIN 
Apvice For PLain Peopre. By C. H. Spur- 


(Boston:’U. SAY Dag. 


geon. (New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 50 cents.) 

To Pay THE Price. By Silas K. Hocking. 
(Chicago: Advance Publishing Company. 
75 cents.) 

THREE SCORE AND TEN. IN RETROSPECT. 


By J. W. Hooper. (C. W. Bardeen, Pub- 
lisher, Syracuse, N. Y. $1.00.) 

ANNUAL ReEpoRT OF THE UNITED ° STATES 
LirE SavinGc SERVICE, FOR THE FIscAL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1899. (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office.) 

A PracticaL Hanppoox. By Rev. L. E. 
Peters. (Philadelphia: American Baptist Pub- 
lishing Society. 60 cents.) 

Tue History oF THE ENcLIsH BistE. By 
Rev. W. B. Thompson, M:A., B.D. (New 
York: Imported, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 20 
cents. ) 

Boers OR ENGLISH, WHO ARE IN THE RIGHT? 
By Edmond Demolins. (New York: Imported, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 40 cents.) 

BunNy’s Frienps. By Amy Le Feuvre. 
(Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 30 cents.) 

BroTHer Orricers. By Leo Trevor. (New 
York: R. H. Russell.) 

Tue New TESTAMENT VIEW OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By William H. Green, D.D., 
LL.D. (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 
75 cents. ) 

THE EVENING AND THE Morninc. By Rev. 
Armstrong Black. (New York: American Tract 
Society. $1.00.) 

MENTAL INDEX OF THE BrsLe. By Rev. S. 
C. Thompson. (New York: Funk & Wag- 


nalls. $1.50.) 

CHRIST'S VALEDICTORY. By Rev. Robert F. 
gees (New York: F. H.. Revell Co. 
T.25! 


Tue AMERICAN SALAD Boox. By Maximil- 
lian De Loup (New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co. $1.00.) ' 

Nancy’s Fancies. By E. L. Haverfield. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.) 

Tue Repusiic oF Prato. By Bernard Bosan- 


quet. (Cambridge: University Press.) 
Man AND His Divine FatHer. By John 
C. C. Clark, D.D. (New York: A. C. Me- 


Clurg & Co. $1.50.) 
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BIBLICAL TREASURY OF THE CATECHISM. By 
Rev. Thomas E. Cox. (New York: William 
H. Young & Co.) 

DeePer YET. By Clarence E. Eberman. 
(Boston:. United Society of Christian En- 
deavor. 50 cents.) 

Tue PropHets or Israet. By Herbert L. 
Willett, Ph.D. (New York: F. H. Revell 
Company. 35 cents.) 

_ Brsite STUDIES ON SANCTIFICATION AND HOoLt- 
Ness. By Rev. J. D. MacGillivray. (New 
York: F. H. Revell Co. $1.00.) 

THE INTEGRITY OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. By 
Mrs. ‘A. D. T. Whitney. . (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) 

A History oF Poritics. By Edward Jenks, 
M.A. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 40 
cents. ) 

THE CONVERSION OF CHILDREN. By Rev. 
Edward P. Hammond, M.A. (New York: 
F. H. Revell Co. 

Turrty-THirp ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SEC- 
RETARY OF THE CONNECTICUT BoArD oF AGRI- 
CULTURE, 1899. Hartford, Conn: The Case, 
Lockwood & Bramward Co. 

THe BrusHwoop Boy. By Rudyard Kuip- 
ling. (Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.50.) 

THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF THE CRITICAL RE- 
VIEW OF THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LIT- 
ERATURE. 

A TancLteD Wes. By Walter Raymond. 
(Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.25.) 

THE TEACHINGS OF THE Books. By Herbert 


L. Willett and James M. Campbell. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.25.) 
REDEMPTION. By a Disciple. (The F. A. 


Bassette Co. 
J 


Literary Notes. 


Mr. GeorcE H. Perry has resigned the 
editorship of Everybody's Magazine. 


It is said that the original of George Eliot’s 
Felix Holt is Mr. Gerald Massey, the poet. 
In the sixties George Eliot frequently met him 
at John Chapman’s. 


....' The Naval Annual, 1900,” published in 
this country by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is 
edited by John Leyland and not Mr. Brassey, 
as formerly, who is now in South Africa. 


.... Lhe Popular Science Monthly will here- 
after be published by McClure, Phillips & Co. 
under the editorship of Prof. J. McK. Cat- 
tell, of Columbia University. The “ Monthly” 
was established by the Appletons in 1872, and 
has been published by them up to the present. 


....Politicians and church people in Ger- 
many are considerably aroused over the ap- 
pearance of a new book, ‘ Demokratie und 
Kaisertum,”’ from the pen of the famous Pas- 
tor Naumann, for years a leading advocate of 
Christian principles in politics. In this new 
book he changes his attitude completely, dis- 
cards ethics and morals as factors in political 
work, and proclaims practically the doctrine 
that ‘ might makes right.” 

.... The seventieth birthday of Paul Heyse, 
the famous German novelist and littérateur, 
was lately celebrated with considerable eclat, 
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but was also the occasion on which he was 
criticised for his anti-churchly attitudes. 
More than one church paper declared that he 
is an apostle of “ free love.” Rather strangely 
the publisher of Heyse’s works, Hertz, of Ber- 


- lin, is very active in the work of Inner Mis- 


sions. Some months ago Heyse published a 
drama on the biblical subject of Mary Magda- 
lene, in which, however, his anti-Christian sen- 
timents found no expression. 


.... Professor Ficker, of Strassburg, has re- 
cently discovered a number of new Lutherana, 
most of them in the Vatican Library. Among 
these are the Reformer’s commentary on Ro- 
mans, dating from 1515 and 1516, covering 600 
folio pages of manuscript; then two commen- 
taries on Hebrews, also very complete and full 
in details. Further finds were made by Dr. 
Johann Lang, who discovered Luther’s com- 
mentary on Titus, and some other writings. 
All of these pertain to the beginning of Lu- 
ther’s career, and promise to aid materially in 
understanding the great movement of 1517. 
The particulars of these finds will be made in 
the next issue of the Studien und Kritiken, and 
the documents themselves published in the new 
‘* Kaiser,” or Weimar edition of his works. 


....Rather singularly one of the most high- 
ly prized curiosities of the printers’ art in Ger- 
many is a publication that appeared in Amer- 
ica. Recently German literary journals re- 
ported the discovery of a “ Sauer-+Bibel,” by one 
of the bibliophiles of that country, and this vol- 
ume was promptly bought for 1,200 marks. 
This Sauer-Bibel was published by Christoph 
Sauer in Germantown, Pa., who settled in that 
place in 1685 as a physician. Later he came 
under strong religious influences and deter- 
mined to publish an edition of the Scriptures 
for ‘the Germans of this country. The type 
was procured from Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and in 1743 the edition was ready. This is 
the first edition of the Bible published in Amer- 
ica. Only seven copies are known to be ex- 
tant, and they are highly prized by book lovers. 


....The London Academy has selected the 
following quotation as a fair sample of what 
sort of stuff is being poured forth in appalling 
quantities in the cheap novel of to-day: “ He 
felt that he must do something toward ascer- 
taining his fate with Florence; so, taking fate 
in his hands, hesmoved his chair into closer 
proximity to hers, and, in a tone of voice which 
not a little betrayed his agitation, he asked, 
‘Would I offend you, or be presuming too 
much, if I called you Florence instead of Miss 
Montgomery? It would make me happy just 
to be permitted that liberty. You will not 
deny me that—will you, Florence?’ ‘ Why 
should it make you happier to call me Flor- 
ence than to call me by my society cognomen? 
I’m sure it can’t make any difference to you. 
Will I play something to you now, Mr. Hal- 
dane; aunt will not be pleased, you know, if I 
don’t?’ Florence was silent and per- 
fectly motionless, except that her head drooped 
more, and her hands, which lay on her lap, 
were clasped tighter than usual, and her bosom 
heaved more than ordinary respiration war- 
ranted,” | 


- EDITORIALS. 


The Tragedy at Peking. 


Nor since Cawnpore has there been 
such a shudder of horror over the civil- 
ized world as that which was felt when 
the terrible news of the Peking massacre 
was confirmed. For days, all had been 
hoping.against hope for some relief, but 
with the statement from Consul Good- 
now that the attack on the Legations was 
about to be made, and the repeated re- 
ports of the destruction of the entire for- 
eign community, the last hope disap- 
peared, and we are left to face the awful 
fact. 

Whether we shall ever know the de- 
tails is uncertain. There is a possibility, 
we may say a probability, that some one 
or more have escaped, through the aid 
of friendly Chinese, and will yet be able 
to tell the story of terror, of heroism 
and of death. The brief statement of 
the telegrams is to the effect that after 
a gallant defense, which exhausted the 
ammunition, a breach was made in the 
walls of the Legation, the mob poured 
in and not a foreigner was left alive. It 
is easy for imagination to fill in the 
blanks, and we shall have the most fear- 
ful stories that can be invented. Some 
of the Chinese in their very hatred of the 
“foreign devils ” will exalt in painting 
the pictures as horrible as possible, and 
they will lose nothing in passing through 
the Yellow Journalism of the day. It 
will be well to receive these with caution. 
We may believe that there was little tor- 
ture of the living. Death probably came 
swift and sure. For that we may be 
thankful. Meanwhile, those to whom 
the horror comes closest, who had loved 
kindred and friends among the circle, 
will know that there was no weakening 
of courage or of faith on the part of those 
that fell. They sold their lives dearly, 
and they died nobly. All honor to them, 
and all sympathy for those to whom 
the blow comes with such crushing 
weight. 

It was a noble company: men and 
women of high character and interna- 
tional fame; diplomats of great skill; 
soldiers of approved courage; adminis- 
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trators, scholars, educators of the highest 
rank ; missionaries, whose long years of 
service had bound them close to many 
Chinese hearts, as well as to those in the 
lands from which they came; women of 
culture, beauty and refinement. There 
will be mourning in the Courts of Chris- 
tendom for such men as Conger, Mac- 
donald, de Giers, von Ketteler; among 
the scholars of the world for President 
W. A. 'P. Martin, Arthur H. Smith and 
many others, but the heaviest blow will 
be upon the homes where not only these, 
but the wives and children were known 
and loved. It wasa terrible sacrifice, and 
close upon the sense of horror for the 
crime and of sympathy for the bereaved, 
will come the questions, Was it neces- 
sary? Might it not have been avoided? 
Was all done that might have been done 
to save them? 

The answer it is not easy to give. 
There is uncertainty as to the exact date, 
as to the reasons why the Ministers re- 
fused to leave the capital, as tothe actual 
ability of the only Powers that were with- 
in reach to put enough troops into the 
field to accomplish the purpose. Making 
allowance for this uncertainty it seems 
probable that the result was inevitable. 
and that all was done that human judg 
ment could have dictated and human abil- 
ity accomplished. It must be remem- 
bered that so nearly as we can judge the 
final attack was only a few days later 
than the return of Admiral Seymour’s 
force to Tien-Tsin after a failure to reach 
Peking, which proved conclusively that 
only a very large army, estimated con- 
servatively at 80,000 to 100,000 men, | 
could hope to force their way through 
and at the same time keep communica- 
tions open in such a way as to guarantee 
success. Such an army it requires a 
considerable time to gather, even when 
everything is favorable, and under the 
circumstances it was evidently impos- 
sible. There will come, of course, the 
wish that the Ministers had withdrawn 
as was suggested. It is not, however, 
the custom of men in their position to 
desert what they feel to be their post of 
duty, at the beck of a mob, and in their 
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decision they had the support of those 
most intimately associated with them. 
They had good reason, too, to doubt the 
correctness of the statements made to 
them. They could not have foreseen the 
full power of the outbreak. So far as 
the best judgment can be formed, every- 
thing was done that could have been 
done. ‘That furnishes at least a measure 
of relief. 

There must and will be punishment, at 
whatever cost of treasure or of life. 
China must learn that the nations of the 
West will visit terrible retribution for 
such an outrage. This will be necessary, 
not merely that justice may be done, but 
that worse peril may be averted. Al- 
ready there are reports of the rousing 
of a still more bitter and extended hostil- 
ity to the foreigner, and from every part 
of the Empire comes the cry, to drive 
out everything and everybody that is not 
Chinese. This is probably due partly to 
the belief that what has been done at 
Peking can be done elsewhere, partly to 
the instinctive feeling that the issue has 
been joined, that the conflict between the 
East and the West has come and that 
one or the other must yield. No more 
significant words: have been spoken than 
those by a member of the Chinese Im- 
perial Commission now in Paris: 


“We are ready to fight all Europe. We 
_have an army you cannot overcome. All the 
countries in the world may try it in vain. We 


will astonish the world. We are of heaven 
and above us is the sky alone. You foreign 
devils, we will cut you all in pieces.” 

These are the words, not of a riotous 
Boxer, but of a man of position, educa- 
tion and influence, and they indicate very 
clearly the spirit that controls four hun- 
dred millions. Christendom must gird 
itself for the severest conflict it has ever 


met. 
& 


The Progress of Manners. 


-Goop things proceed from Nazareth, 
now and again. The civilized world 
might not have looked to the executive 
offices of a Chicago street railway com- 
pany for the promulgation of a revised 
manual of polite behavior. America is 
a land of surprises, however, and the 
Middle West contributes its full quota. 
Last week President John M. Roach, 
of the Union Traction Company, an- 
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nounced an unsolicited increase of ten to 
fifteen per cent. in the wages of employ- 
ees of the North Side lines, and he im- 
proved.the occasion to lay down for the 
two thousand men affected by the order 
certain rules of deportment, which comi- 
bine essential urbanity with Western 
vigor, in neat, artistic expression. Be- 
ginning with the admonition to “ be gen- 
tlemanly at all times,” the manual warns 
conductors to assist courteously elderly 
persons and women with children; to 
start no car until passengers are safely 
on or off; to give transfers without dis- 
play of temper, even when they have pre- 
viously been refused; to look to the com- 
fort of passengers; to keep seats and 
flodrs clean, and adjust curtains and win- 
dows for protection from sun and rain. 
Motormen are instructed not to run by 
passengers without good reason for do- 
ing so, and to wait for passengers wish- 
ing to catch the car at transfer points. 
All employees are reminded that tobacco- 
chewing is offensive to many persons. 
On the same day that these rules were 
announced the City Council of Evanston 
awarded a prize medal, offered by a citi- 
zen a year ago to the cabman who, for 
twelve months, should maintain the best 
record for politeness and keeping his car- 
riage in good condition. 

These proofs that Chicago and her 
neighbors really do care for things lovely 
and of good report were balm to spirits 
stirred to their depths by the lashings of 
Bishop Stubbs and ‘Robert Herrick, 
whose characterizations of the town as 
hopelessly filthy, tawdry, and desolate, 
and as unforgivably vulgar, were at that 
moment calling forth columns of wrath- 
ful comment from substantial citizens 
and editorial writers. 

Perfect breeding is the fairest and 
rarest flower of civilization. There may 
be such a person as a self-made man, in 
some conceivable sense of that over- 
worked term, but under the light of 
heaven there has never yet been a self- 
bred man. ‘The boy who at eighteen or 
twenty realizes that he is handicapped by 
awkwardness, brusqueness, or inaccura- 
cies of speech, may, indeed, by tireless 
effort, learn to talk without breaking 
every rule of syntax, to stand or sit with- 
out inviting ridicule, ‘to treat fellow- 
beings with plain civility ; but these alone 
do not make him the well-bred man, 
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Grace, delicacy, charm, perfect and un- 
conscious beauty in word and in deed, 
these, the outward marks of a mind and 
heart attuned to the beautiful rather than 
admonished to revere it, are acquired 
only in the years of earliest childhood in 
homes which for generations have cher- 
ished the traditions of refinement. 

Nowhere in the world can be found a 
larger number of such homes than in 
America. Nowhere can be found truer 
examples of the well-bred man, the well- 
bred woman. Beautiful, indeed, in its 
simple courtesy, its graciousness, its hos- 
pitality, was the social culture of the 
South in the old plantation days before 
the Civil War. Beautiful, too, in its re- 
straint, its sobriety not unmingled with 
liberality and appreciation has been, and 
is, the social life of that fair Quaker town 
where American independence was first 
proclaimed. Puritan Boston, Cambridge 
and Concord have standards of their 
own, severe perhaps, but unmistakably 
stamped with the hall mark of an English 
civilization centuries old, which neither 
the fanaticism of Commonwealth politics 
nor the scarifying hardships of the strug- 
gle for existence in a rugged land could 
efface. 

Beyond the Alleghanies the traditional 
manners of well-bred Eastern communi- 
ties have undergone no little modifica- 
tion. Formalities have been dropped to 
a quite unnecessary extent; and often 
with an unfortunate loss of essential re- 
finement, which can no more live apart 
from social forms than the perfume of 
the rose can last when the withered 
petals are scattered to the winds. But, 
notwithstanding this loss, the West has 
contributed to manners a certain frank- 
ness of demeanor, a certain unquestion- 
ing sincerity in the attitude of man to 
man, which has a beauty no less than a 
moral value, quite beyond appraisal. In 
course of time the Western manner, de- 
veloped from this fundamental trait of 
frankness, should become the most gra- 
cious and altogether charming that 
American life has yet evolved. 

Nowhere within our great domain can 
be found in cultured circles a social man- 
ner more nearly perfect than that which 
is known in the better homes and more 
select clubs of New York City; but no- 
where else, unhappily for us, is one more 
likely to encounter in public places a 
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more brutal rudeness, an incivility more 
intolerable. Nowhere in the world is 
the stranger who asks a civil question 
more likely to receive a curt and exas- 
perating answer. One may travel on the 
electric cars of every other city in the 
United States and not encounter in weeks 
so much infuriating impertinence as he 
can meet with in a single morning in this 
proud town. Often one is well nigh pro- 
voked into believing that all the ruffians 
discharged for incivility in every other 
city in the land gravitate to New York to 
find secure employment so long as they 
run their cars on schedule time, regard- 
less of the maimed and killed, and ring 
up a reasonable percentage of the fares. 

The average incivility of the average 
throng of pedestrians, shoppers, public 
servants and corporation employees in 
the greatest city of the continent, is unac- 
countable and humiliating. In part it 
may be due to the unprecedented com- 
mingling of all sorts and conditions of 
men of every nationality and clime. In 
part it may arise from the conformation 
of an island which confines the strug- 
gling throng between impassable bar- 
riers. Ina larger measure, probably, it 
results from the nerve-wearing intensity 
of our life. The Westerner loves to call 
himself a “hustler.”’ This is an amus- 
ing conceit of his, and entirely harmless. 
In truth, no Westerner ever “ hustles.” 
Western life is a placid stream in com- 
parison with the currents that rush and 
swirl in the business canyons of Manhat- 
tan Island. 

But, be the causes of our popular man- 
ners whatsoever they may, we are with- 
out excuse if we continue to tolerate them 
without persistent and prevailing pro- 
test. A reform will not be achieved 
without determined effort. The sinner 
may be born again, and a new spirit may 
be created within him, but the blackguard 
and the cad cannot be returned to in- 
fancy and brought up in homes of refine- 
ment instead of in street corners and 
saloons. How to reach the children of 
the masses with refining, no less than 
with vitalizing and uplifting influences, 
will long continue to be the most per- 
plexing practical problem of the social 
settlement, and it will be long before that 
delicate sense of propriety which is pro- 
duced by breeding and not by precept, 
will be the common trait of all mankind, 
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Nevertheless, there is an elemental and 
utilitarian civility which can be created 
by discipline, and the time has come when 
it should be demanded. Incidentally to 
our industrial evolution the great cor- 
porations have become the only precep- 
tors who can effectively train the adult 
multitude. They have succeeded to the 
educational functions of master work- 
men, of craft guild dignitaries and, in 
this country, of military officers. These 
disciplinary duties they must discharge 
with a sober and decent sense of respon- 
sibility. The public will not be satisfied 
until executive officers who permit em- 
ployees to yell “step lively ” to elderly 
men and gray haired women, are moral- 
ly, if not physically, exposed in the stocks 
in the market place. 


wt 


Party Policies. 


THE platform of the Republican party 
is really the record of what the party 
has done since Mr. McKinley was in- 
augurated; for the party has controlled 
both the Senate and the House, and is 
clearly responsible before the people for 
the acts and policies of the Government. 
On the other hand, we must look mainly 
to the written platform of the Democrat- 
ic party for what that party would do if 
power should be intrusted to it. Over 
that platform hangs the black and men- 
acing shadow of a national currency pol- 
icy the acceptance of which by a major- 
ity at the polls would bring dishonor and 
disaster upon the United States. For 
the disastrous effect of that policy we 
should not have to wait until a Demo- 
cratic President should begin to pay in- 
terest on the bonds in silver, and a Dem- 
ocratic Congress should repeal the Gold 
Standard Act. The people would begin 
to experience it immediately after the 
election of Mr. Bryan. We should even 
then bid a long good-by to the prosper- 
ity that the nation,now enjoys. Those 
who do not think now that the free coin- 
age of silver at the repudiationist’s ratio 
of 16 to I is the paramaunt issue would 
speedily perceive their error. 

If the entire platform of Mr. Bryan 
and his party were not lying under this 
black shadow, there would be a fair op- 
portunity for earnest and honorable ar- 
gument and a square contest upon other 
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issues that do not necessarily involve na- 
tional dishonor and the depression of our 
industries. But with respect to what is 
called imperialism there is really not 
much difference between the policies of 
the two parties. ‘ Imperialism is a mis- 
nomer—a term chosen for political ef- 
fect. There are not a thousand imperial- 
ists in this republic. We obtained pos- 
session of the Philippine Islands at the 
end of the war with Spain by means of a 
treaty for which Mr. Bryan urged Dem- 
ocrats to vote. Let us see what he and 
his platform now say we should do with 
them. Withdraw the American troops 
and leave the islanders to their own de- 
vices? Leave to themselves and to a 
government of their own creation these 
sixty tribes, of various degrees of 
intelligence and semi-civilization, that 
have never lived in harmony? No; the 
Democratic party would first give them a 
stable government. That is just what 
Mr. McKinley is trying to do. Who 
would be the judges of the stability and 
general character of the Government es- 
tablished by President Bryan? The Fil- 
ipinos? No; the President and Con- 
gress of the United States. Would it 
be established with the consent of the 
governed? Possibly with the consent of 
some of the tribes; probably without the 
expressed consent of a majority of the is- 
landers. Would not the presence and 
assistance of American soldiers be re- 
quired? The Democratic platform does 
not say that the army would be with- 
drawn. A stable government having 
been set up—some years might be con- 
sumed in the undertaking—independ- 
ence would be granted to these inhab- 
itants of more than a thousand islands; 
but then the Government of the United 
States would be required to “ protect” - 
them “ from outside interference.’ Now; 
this protection would inevitably involve 
that militarism which the same platform 
in following paragraphs so severely de- 
nounces. Owing either to the unjust 
treatment of the subjects of foreign 
Powers by some of the islanders, or to 
the encroachments of those Powers, we, 
the guardians of the independent tribal 
alliance, should continually be in hot wa- 
ter. Incidentally it may be noted that 
while the Democratic party assumes that 
the Filipinos are not and ought not to be 
citizens of the United States, the plat- 
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form’s doctrine that the Constitution fol- 
» lows the flag would make them citizens 
under the treaty for which Mr. Bryan 
asked his friends to vote. This suggests 
curious and_ difficult complications. 
Again, consistency would require the 
party to promise independence to Porto 
Rico and Hawaii; but the platform does 
not call for a withdrawal of our sov- 
ereignty from those islands. As _ for 
“militarism,” this nation long ago out- 
grew our little army of 25,000 men, 
which was not large enough to garrison 
forts on the coast and keep the Indians 
in check. It ought to have 100,000 
trained and professional soldiers. To 
say that the free institutions of 75,000,- 
ooo Americans would be endangered by 
such an army is to malign our people and 
insult their intelligence. 

We are not expressing disapproval of 
the entire Democratic platform. In the 
list of its declarations there are some 
which commend themselves to thought- 
ful students of our times; for example, 
those which suggest remedies for evils 
associated with trusts, and those calling 
for the direct election of Senators, an in- 
crease of power for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the creation of a 
Cabinet Department of Labor. Probably 
the desire to restrain trust combinations 
is more earnest in the Democratic party 
than in the party now controlling the 
Government. But in casting his ballot 
for Mr. Bryan the voter does not sup- 
port, with respect to the issue declared 
by the Democratic platform to be the 
greatest of all, a policy that necessarily 
in practice differs widely from the one 
pursued by Mr. McKinley; and so far 
as it does differ from the policy of the 
present government we regard it as much 
less worthy of support. Wild talk about 
imperialism, and impending despotism 
with military oppression here in the 
States, should have no weight ‘with so- 
ber-minded Americans} Dominant over 
all other declarations“of policy or pur- 
pose is the one relating to the currency 
standard, so untimely, dishonorable and 
demoralizing, and so utterly at variance 
with the requirements of an enlightened 
civilization, that one wonders how a 
party in the American republic could 
have been induced to support it at a time 
when the prosperity and growth and 
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power of the nation are exciting the ad- 
miration.of the world. 


os 
The Plague Epidemic. 


Despite the assurances of distin- 
guished sanitarians, the bubonic plague 
continues to spread. The world has 
been led to believe that modern prevent- 
ive medicine deemed itself fully able 
to cope with any of the epidemics that 
wrought such unrestrained havoc in for- 
mer times. The mystery of conta- 
gious disease has been solved in its main 
features. Yet not all the obscurity that 
envelops the spread of epidemics has 
been cleared up. Instead of being con- 
fined to its original foci, the plague 
within these last few months has broken 
out at a number of places along the main 
highways of commerce. Not only that, 
but its appearance at any new focus has 
nearly always proved a direct contra- 
diction to certain claims of medical men 
with regard to the supposed laws of its 
epidemicity or contagiousness. This 
has been especially illustrated by its oc- 
currence despite the enforcement of the 
ten-day quarantine law which is gen- 
erally considered by official sanitarians 
to be absolutely protective, and by the 
recurrence of the disease in a once in- 
fected locality after an absence of sev- 
eral weeks or months, under circum- 
stances that seem to indicate not a new 
infection, but an apparent slumbering 
and reawakening of the contagium. 

The present situation in China makes 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs with 
regard to the plague a source of serious 
apprehension. The European Powers 
and the United States have been drawn 
into a complication that threatens to oc- 
_cupy their attention for some time. 
Troops in large numbers are to be 
landed. There is to be the lively inter- 
course that war and its dangers de- 
mand between a number of Eastern 
ports and those of the Western world. 
For a time at least quarantine regula- 
tions may be in abeyance. The plague 
exists at a number of points on the 
China coast. The present epidemic of. 
plague probably originated at Hong 
Kong more than five years ago; and, de- 
spite all the sanitary measures taken 
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against it, the disease has succeeded in 
maintaining a foothold in the city. The 
Kau-lun district opposite Hong Kong 
on the Chinese mainland has been de- 
clared almost hopelessly infected. The 
district of Macao, belonging to Portu- 
gal, situated about thirty miles south of 
Hong Kong on the China coast, reported 
150 deaths from plague during May; 
and while the mortality statistics for 
June are not all in yet, the death rate 
for that month promises to be at least as 
great. The Island of’ Formosa, off the 
China coast, reported 282 deaths from 
plague during the spring. Other points 
on the Chinese coast are infected. Ru- 
mors to the effect that Chinese laborers 
working on the Trans-Siberian railway 
in China are suffering from plague have 
been repeated so persistently that they 
cannot be looked upon as entirely with- 
out foundation. 

The serious danger from plague that 
is thus seen to be involved in the pres- 
ent Chinese situation is aggravated by 
a special peculiarity of the present epi- 
demic that has recently been noted. 
Heretofore plague has always been much 
less virulent during the summer months. 
In the summer of last year, however, 
the disease raged in certain districts of 
India with fearful virulence. There were 
thousands of deaths each week in the 
Poona district, and the severity of the 
epidemic increased with the heat. It 
was during last summer that the disease 
gained its first foothold on European 
soil at Oporto. From there it spread to 
South America, and during the warm 
winter months of the Brazilian and Ar- 
gentine climate it continued to occur in 
spite of the most earnest sanitary ef- 
forts. 

The present summer began more aus- 
piciously with respect to plague reports. 
The disease is distinctly decreasing in 
India and in Australia. In fact, until 
recently the plague situation generally 
was most encouraging. During the past 
month, however, cases of the disease 
have been reported from Alexandria, 
Aden and Port Said, directly in the bus- 
iest path of Eastern commerce and travel. 
It was hoped that Alexandria was free 
from the disease for good; but, as so 
often happens, it recurred after an in- 
terval of latency. Reports from Aus- 
tralia show that while the number of 
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cases is decreasing, the disease is by no 
means disappearing. New cases occur 
from time to time at some distance from 
previously reported cases. Acorrespond- 
ent of the London Lancet, writing from 
Sydney, remarks that the disease spreads 
like a spot of grease on a sheet of pa- 
per, ever outward from the original fo- 
cus. A fresh case of bubonic plague 
was reported from Oporto in Portugal 
on June 23d. Quarantine there was 
raised in February last, and the port was | 
declared: free from the disease. Re- 
cent reports from Buenos Ayres have 
been discouraging. On June 26th twen- 
ty-five new cases of plague were re- 
ported from Rio Janeiro, with 12 deaths 
during the preceding week. 

With plague thus working its way in 
so many different parts of the world it is 
evident that the threat of serious dan- 
ger to the United States is not mere idle 
talk. Already we have had one slight 
visitation. Fortunately the presence of 
the unwelcome visitor in San Francisco 
was soon discovered, and now we are 
free again. As has been remarked, how- 
ever, the usual rule in epidemics of the 
disease is that a few scattered cases oc- 
cur, then follows a period when the dis- 
ease seems to have disappeared, but after 
an interval further cases occur and the 
disease gains a foothold from which ‘it 
is not easily dislodged. 

There is every reason then for the 
strictest precautions. Our intercourse 
with the East must be carefully overseen. 
Even the exigencies of war must not per- 
mit a relaxation of quarantine regula- 
tions that may result in the admission of 
plague. The recent appropriation of 
$20,000 for special precautions in New 
York is a step in the right direction. A 
stitch in time in this matter will certain- 
ly save nine. It is calculated that Aus- 
tralian cities are expending about $150,- 
ooo a month in the effort to get rid of 
the disease; and their commerce in the 
meantime suffers great loss. 

One simple but important sanitary 
measure deserves special mention. It is 
clear beyond all doubt now that the dis- 
ease is mainly distributed by rats. 
Plague is primarily a rat disease, and 
only secondarily attacks human beings. 
When for a time the disease disappears 
from a city and then recurs, it has in the 
meantime been kept alive among the 
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rats. Because this is so, thousands of 
dollars a day are being expended in Aus- 
tralia to get rid of the rat pest. Here is 
a practical safeguard that every port lia- 
ble to infection should take: The num- 
ber of rats around wharves should be 
decreased. This is not impracticable, 
and useful instruction as to methods 
can be gained from recent experiences in 
Australasia. The reduction of the num- 
ber of the rats at our Southern seaports, 
especially, is very much to be desired. 
Dr. Wasdin, who recently investigated 
yellow fever in Cuba for the United 
States Marine Hospital Service, ad- 
vances the opinion that yellow fever 
also is spread by rats. To get rid of the 
rat nuisance may serve the very useful 
purpose then of lessening the danger 
from two dread diseases. 
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The Water-Front Fire in New 
York Harbor. 


WHEN asked to express an opinion 
upon certain changes in the construction 
of passenger steamships that had been 
suggested by the dreadful fate of those 
who were imprisoned in the “ Saale” 
during the recent fire at the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Company’s piers, the vice- 
president of one of the largest of Amer- 
ican shipbuilding companies remarked 
that “the occurrence at the wharves in 
Hoboken was unique. Nothing like it,” 
he continued, “‘ has ever occurred before 
within our knowledge; and.the probabil- 
ity of a similar occurrence in the future 
is undoubtedly quite remote.” On the 
contrary, many of those who have care- 
fully studied the history of that fire and 
the conditions under which the flames 
spread so rapidly think the company 
was very fortunate in not suffering from 
such a fire before June 30th, 1900, and 
believe that long stretches of water front 
in the harbor of New York are continual- 
ly exposed to such a calamity. 

The lessons of this appalling fire may 
easily be perceived. Of course, the 
docks and piers of the greatest Ameri- 
can port should be of masonry. The 
superb water-front structures of Liver- 
pool are a model for the whole world, 
and it is easy to say that every large port 
should have docks of the same kind. But 
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many years must pass before such struc- 
tures will be found on either the New 
York or the New Jersey side of the Hud- 
son; and even granite piers at Hoboken 
would not have prevented the burning 
of the highly inflammable freight on the 
pier floors of the North German Lloyd 
Company, or the swift spreading of the 
flames to the ships. With granite piers 
there should be new rules concerning the 
storage and handling of cotton bales, 
oil, and spirits. This fire started in one 
of those ragged American bales of cot- 
ton which have fed so many other fires; 
the cotton was lying near barrels of oil 
and whisky, and the flames leaped from 


the first pier to others where similar 


freight was lying. Thus in fifteen min- 
utes the fire had run a thousand feet and 
the superstructures of four steamships 
were blazing. Let us have the granite 
piers as soon as we can get them; but 
until they shall have been built there 
should be enforced upon such piers as 
we have the excellent rules of the Liver- 
pool docks concerning inflammable 
freight and the conduct of all persons 
who touch it or are at work within the 
dock enclosure. If we cannot have gran- 
ite piers in place of the miles of flimsy 
wooden piers, with floors saturated with 
oil and dried in the sun, and sheds that 
offer no resistance to fire, then let us 
have floors of cement or concrete resting 
upon piles and bearing steel sheds of 
fireproof construction. It really is sur- 
prising that the fire at Hoboken was con- 
fined to the piers of the North German 
Lloyd Company; and one shudders when 
he thinks of the danger to which not only 
the piers and the shipping at certain 
points on the New York water front, but 
also the adjacent parts of the city itself, 
will be exposed until the precautions sug- 
gested by this fire shall have been taken 
there. 

On all these ships there were safe- 
guards for the protection of passengers 
and crew against fire at sea, but none of 
these could save the sailors and work- 
men while the vessels were lying at their 
piers, with fire departments, fire boats 
and thousands of people near at hand | 
and longing to be of service. One les- 
son of this fire is that the superstruc- 
tures of these steel ships should be of 
steel or of wood made fireproof by some 
of the processes now in use. Another is 
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that the company should have tugs ready 
to tow out from their berths ships in 
which the furnace fires have been drawn 
to facilitate the inspection and the re- 
pairs which are required between voy- 
ages. There is nothing to prevent the 
use of light steel frames and fireproofed 
wood for the superstructures, the in- 
terior fittings, and the greater part of 
the furniture in one of these boats. If 
these had been used in the “ Saale,” the 
“Bremen” and the “ Main,” the unfor- 
tunate men and women who were caught 
on board and imprisoned under the flam- 
ing upper works would be alive to-day. 
All this may occur again. The proba- 
bility of its recurrence is not “ remote” 
while there are so many other piers on 
the water fronts of our large harbors like 
those which were burned at Hoboken, 
bearing inflammable freight that may be 
ignited by a spark from a tug or a care- 
less workman’s match, and extending 
alongside of ships carrying tinder-box 
superstructures. 

ithe heartrending fate of those 
whose faces were seen at the portholes 
of the “Saale” has given much em- 
phasis to the suggestion that these side- 
light openings should be made large 
enough to permit the passage of a man’s 
body. Such an enlargement of them, 
the shipbuilders say, would weaken the 
structure of the ship, while the safety of 
passengers at sea would be threatened 
because it would be difficult to prevent 
at all times the admission of water at 
openings of the proposed size. Some 
plan for the relief of persons in the 
dreadful plight of the prisoners on the 
“Saale” should be devised by ship- 
builders. There are reasonable ob- 
jections to the suggested enlargement 
of these low side-light ports, and it may 
be borne in mind that egress by way of 
the deck would not have been prevented 
if the superstructures had been fireproof. 
That is to say, if other precautions al- 
ready suggested had been taken, no one 
would have died at a side-light opening 
because all other passage-ways to the 
outside air were closed. There is one 
more lesson, probably needed in no large 
American harbor except that of New 
York; and it is that for all the waters 
of the harbor there should be one su- 
preme authority. Because these piers at 
Hoboken were in the State of New Jer- 
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sey there was a conflict of authority in 
the river, together with much confusion, 
a deplorable waste of effort, and a fail- 
ure to utilize the forces provided by the 
great city for dealing with such fires. 
With the assistance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the water front on both sides of 
the Hudson and of the harbor should be 
in one and the same fire district, and 
under the authority of one Commissioner 
or of a Joint Commission representing 
the adjacent municipalities of the ‘two 
States. 
& 


The Service of Love. 


WE are commanded to love one an- 
other, and the intensely practical mind 
may inquire how we are to do it. Is 
love a matter of will, or is it a passion of 
the heart? Can we by a mere formal 
determination of mind change dislike to 
love? Can the hatred of enemies be sud- 
denly and by mere force of volition 
turned into the warm regard of friends? 

A moment’s reflection will disclose 
that these inquiries themselves are posi- 
tive proof that the love in question must 
have its origin outside of our human na- 
ture. It is the gift of Christ’s nature— 
a love that passeth understanding. As 
a matter of will we can seek the Christ 
nature, and in praying our way toward 
being like Christ we may find the beau- 
tiful path of love which leads to happi- 
ness. 

Love is a condition, not a mere emo- 
tion; it is a divine arrangement of our 
spiritual structure under the influence of 
Christian aspiration and endeavor. God 
is love ; when his spirit enters, love flames 
up in the human heart and warms it to- 
ward all mankind. It is then that enemy 
and friend become indistinguishable, 
melted together into brotherhood and 
glorified in the splendor of infinite Chris- 
tian sympathy. 

The bond of love is not a mere con- 
tract with conscience to pay the nominal 
debt of human duty; the obligation is 
compulsory, but the compulsion does not 
arise out of extrinsic pressure; the in- 
most soul generates it, Christ being 
there. In working toward the Chris- 
tian life and love we are but opening the 
door to let in the power which shall com- 
plete what we can only imperfectly long 
for, Unselfishness is the other name for 
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love; when love comes in self goes out, 
and then the whole field of duty becomes 
afield of joy. In serving others we ac- 
complish the most ennobling mission of 


human life. 
J 


Northfield SFR eie without 
Without Moody Mr. Moody ” has some- 
times been imagined 

by friends of the evangelist as they have 
seen the power of his personality in the 
schools and the conferences which he es- 
tablished. With scarcely an exception 
they have thought what they dared not 
say even to themselves, that with the mas- 
ter spirit gone thé institutions and the 
meetings could not succeed. The mas- 
ter spirit builded better than they knew. 
He had called to his aid men and women 
of like mind with himself; he had en- 
listed the co-operation of people of cul- 
ture and wealth, who at first believed in 
him and later in what they saw him ac- 
complish ; he had been training members 
of his family, by birth and marriage, to 
carry on the administrative work. The 
schools were never on a firmer basis than 
at present, nor were the prospects bright- 
er. The bills were paid before the term 
closed—an achievement not always pos- 
sible before, owing to the many demands 
upon Mr. Moody’s time for evangelistic 
services during the school year. The 
‘Mt. Hermon School for boys is having 
its first summer session, with a much 
larger attendance than was expected. 
One of the regular summer conferences 
has been held, the second is in session this 
week and the third will begin on August 
2d. Large as have been the gatherings 
of college men, under the leadership of 
Mr. Moody, the meeting this year was 
larger than any that had preceded it; 
more students were present, and more in- 
stitutions were represented than ever be- 
fore. The attendance at the Young 
Women’s Conference is also large, and 
the interest deep. The prospects for the 
Bible Conference are most encouraging, 
both in regard to attendance and speak- 
ers. In fact, it is believed that more peo- 
ple will be in Northfield this summer 
than in former years, partly through sen- 
timent—friends of Mr. Moody being de- 
termined that his work shall succeed— 
partly through a desire to sit at the feet 
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of Morgan and Meyer from abroad and 
Weston and Scofield and Mabie and 
Speer and others from this country. The 
names of several new speakers appear on 
the invitation issued by William R. 
Moody, who succeeds his father in the 
general management at Northfield. The 
younger Moody seems to have inherited 
a large share of his father’s practical na- 
ture and sterling common sense. Hav- 
ing been his constant companion for 
years the son has had excellent prepara- 
tion for the heavy burdens which he is 
carrying manfully. The Northfield con- 
ferences have been a source of blessing 
to thousands of Christians and churches ; 
that they may continue to have that influ- 
ence in the years to come will be the sin- 
cere wish, not only of all who have been 
there, but of Christians everywhere. 
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A recent report of the Rail- 
way Commission of the City 
Council in Chicago probably 
indicates the first step to be taken in that 
city and by some other municipalities in 
the direction of the municipal ownership 
of street railways. The Commission 
would have the city own and retain full 
title to the railway track and such other 
parts of a street railway plant as are ac- 
tually fixed parts of a street; but in its 
opinion the city should not own the cars, 
power-houses and other parts of a plant. 
This policy would involve the operation 
of the lines under leases or grants, the 
plan resembling that which has been 
adopted for the use of the rapid-transit 
tunnel in New York. An important part 
of the report is that which recommends 
that all leases or grants of franchises to 
street railway companies shall contain a 
clause providing for compulsory arbitra- 
tion in the case of any dispute between 
the company and its employees. The 
need of compulsory arbitration for the 
prevention of strikes on the railway sys- 
tems of cities is emphasized by every 
strike like the one in St. Louis. The pre- 
diction may safely be made that the first 
application here of the methods of com- 
pulsory arbitration successfully used in 
New Zealand will be seen in the street 
railway service of cities. Every city in 
which railway franchise grants are soon 
to expire should insist upon a provision 


Compulsory 
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Editorials 


for compulsory arbitration in any new 
agreement with applicants for the privi- 
leges in question. 


os 
England in Me st Le hg ae 
India cieé On rogress in &res- 


ent Day India,” by Protap 
Chunder Mozoomdar, which furnishes a 
very interesting contrast to the article 
published a few weeks ago by Edgar 
Mels on “ The Famine in India.” Mr. 
Mels evidently secured many of his state- 
ments from persons hostile to England, 
for while he does not fail to give credit 
for much that is good, he takes occasion 
to make some strictures upon the English 
Government that are not based upon 
facts. Mr. Mozoomdar, on the contrary, 
while admitting the difficulties and re- 
gretting some of the unfortunate things, 
expresses himself very strongly in praise 
of the general conduct of the British Gov- 
ernment. It is no slight thing for an 
Indian to say that “ corruption is all but 
unknown, a strict sense of duty is the 
rule,’ and the reader may well put this 
against Mr. Mels’ charge of misuse of a 
fund set apart for the general improve- 
ment of the country. It is the universal 
testimony of foreigners who reside any 
length of time in India, come at all into 
contact with the English officials, and 
are acquainted with the management of 
the local government and the courts, that 
on the whole the British Government of 
India is very greatly to the advantage of 
the people, much more to the advantage 
of the people than to the advantage of 
England herself. That there are indi- 
vidual cases of dishonesty is undoubtedly 
true. 
overbearing character of some Euro- 
peans, and regrets the undercurrent of 
protest manifest in the discussions that 
go on among the native Indians. All 
this, however, is perfectly natural and in- 
evitable in the ferment that characterizes 
_ the introduction of higher principles into 
_an Asiatic country, where selfish ideas 
have hitherto prevailed entirely. It is 
one of the most mischievous notions that 
ean possibly be spread abroad that the 
British Government is responsible for the 
famine in India. As a matter of fact, it 
has done more than could be expected, 
far more than any other country in the 
world has ever done, for the relief of its 
people, and this not merely in direct re- 
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lief works, but by scientific plans for the 
prevention of future distress. Mr. Mels’ 
statement that ‘India is no better off 
than it was three hundred years ago in 
the matter of famines,” is simply absurd, 
and shows ignorance of history. That 
more might be done is undoubtedly true, 
as also it is undoubtedly true that mis- 
takes have been made and that energy 
and money might possibly have been ex- 
pended to better advantage in some cases. 
But that is merely saying that the British 
Government is human. That it has in 
the main been actuated by the highest 
principles is unquestioned, and it should 
have the cordial support of all. 
& 


When the rule of our Canadian neigh- 
bors at Dawson and on the Klondike is 
compared with the disorder and lack of 
government at Cape Nome, the showing 
can be regarded with much more satis- 
faction at Ottawa than at Washington. 
Now that General Randall has _ pro- 
claimed martial law on the Nome beach 
his little party of soldiers may become 
an efficient police force. Because of the 
inexcusable delay in passing a bill for 
the civil government of Alaska, Congress 
may fairly be held responsible for much 
of the lawlessness which led the Nome 
Chamber of Commerce to apply to the 
soldiers for help. 


Says a Presbyterian contemporary : 

“ The ministry of our Church must be homo- 
geneous in faith and teaching, or the Church 
is destroyed.” 

It would be more nearly true to say that 
if the ministry of the Church is required 
to be homogeneous in faith and teaching 
it will be blown apart as by dynamite. 
The only safety is in allowing great free- 
dom to differ. Those of Paul and Apollos 
and Cephas; of Hodge and Morris and 
Briggs, should be allowed to remain and 
to differ, or the Church will be destroyed. 
& 


We shall be glad to hear that Senator 
Thomas C. Platt is using his very con- 
siderable influence to procure the nom- 
ination, for the office of Governor of New 
York, of some strong man who will carry 
forward the good work so well begun by 
Governor Roosevelt, not forgetting the 
enforcement, defense and perfection of 
the Franchise Tax law, 


INSURANCE. 


The Disease. 


PRESIDENT IRVIN, of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, lately said: 
“ Legislation against insurance interests 
continues to be the most popular craze in 
our State legislatures, and we do not 
have the consideration shown us that is 
given to the liquor interest or the gam- 
bling saloons, and the taxes imposed on 
us are greater than those imposed upon 
them in proportion to the profits of the 
business.” 

Here is a very plain statement that 
must be correct or not correct—which is 
it? In 1899 the 162 companies doing 
business in this State paid $4,495,332 in 
taxes. On the other hand, they made no 
profit whatever, but lost over eighteen 
millions on their underwriting opera- 
tions. 

The ratio of tax to $100 of premium 
was 2.36 in 1895, 2.53 in 1896, 2.61 in 
1897, 3.05 in 1898 and 3.34 in 1899. The 
total taxes of twelve years just fall short 
of 36 millions, and more than half of this 
was paid in years when the companies ex- 
perienced a net loss of over 50 millions. 

It is to be said that the rise in ratio of 
tax to premiums is largely due to a de- 
cline in the average rate of premium, yet 
that does not affect the conclusion. . The 
taxes are, of course, collected upon prop- 
erty owned, as well as upon premiums, 
yet this remark also explains rather than 
alters the case. If it is said that such a 
showing proves too much (i. e., that the 
companies thrive by experiencing loss) 
the answer is twofold: first, the loss re- 
ferred to is an underwriting loss, and, 
next, the companies are- not thriving. 
They are living upon past accumulations, 
while they hope for relief in some change 
of the conditions; meanwhile, they are 
going out one by one, the most recent in- 
stance being the retirement of an excel- 
lent company of the Hartford group, the 
Orient. 

The causes of unwise and unjust treat- 
ment of insurance by legislation are not 
obscure ; if to discover and explain them 
were enough to cure them, the matter 
would be easy. Taxation is as unpop- 
ular as it is indispensable; legislatures 
always take it up as an unpleasant duty, 
because it is certain to ruffle somebody, 
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and somebody has votes. So if a legis- 
lative majority can stave off needed ap- 
propriations, or can go into the fall cam- 
paign with a reduced tax rate (obtained 
by juggling with the valuations) that is 
reckoned shrewd politics for to-day, and 
the practical politician pays respect to 
Matthew vi, 34. But it is a great relief 
to find, in insurance assets, something 
that can be tapped without disturbing 
anybody, and so insurance is a favorite 
subject for taxation. 

This is one explanation. For the rest, 
nobody arises in a legislature and says, 
“ Insurance is dangerous, let us suppress 
it.” \What is; said “is, Insurancesisns 
monopoly which cannot safely be left to 
natural competition, let us repress it.’ 
The distinction is more fine than real, and 
the process is in the same direction as if 
the declared intent were different. The 
error is radical, for insurance is in no 
respect monopolistic and is capable of 
ample regulation by competition alone. 
Yet the error goes further, for it is as- 
sumed that the high cost of insurance is 
caused by the underwriters and that rates 
can be reduced by repressing and crowd- 
ing them; it is assumed that the constant 
tendency of rates is to rise, and that any 
agreement upon them and even any inter- 
change of the results of experience goes 
directly to raise rates. This is the re- 
verse of the truth. It is not the under- 
writers that make insurance costly; it is 
fire. Instead of trying to restrict under- 
writers from charging what is necessary, 
try to restrict fire. The fault is now laid 
at the wrong quarter. The knife in sur- 
gical operations does not kill; the cause 
is the disease that makes the knife neces- 
sary. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK. 


The ninety-fourth semi-annual statement of 
the Home Insurance Company of this city is 
published this week. The assets, consisting 
largely of real estate, United States, state, city 
and railroad bonds, railroad and bank stocks, 
amount to $12,882,086, an increase of $73,691 
since the last statement was issued. The net 
surplus is $4,797,816, a gain of $165,880 during 
the six months just ended. The surplus as 
regards policy holders is $7,797,816. A semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent. has been de- 
clared, payable on demand. The president of 
the company is Daniel A. Heald, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Year’s Foreign Commerce. 


FuLL returns showing the extent of 
our foreign commerce in the fiscal year 
ending on June 30th were not available 
at Washington until the beginning of the 
present week. They point to a remark- 
able growth, both the exports and the 
imports having surpassed all previous 
records, the total for the first time pass- 
ing the two billion mark. The value of 
the exports was greater by 72 per cent. 
than in 1895, and the entire foreign com- 
merce was greater by 45 per cent. than in 
that year. The following table shows 
the official figures for the last six fiscal 
years: 


Exports, Imports, Total. 
1895.-..-62. $807,538,165  — $731,969,965 — $1, 539,508,130 
TBOG Zook ,5 882,606,938 779,724,074 1,662,331,612 
18970600000. 1,050,993,556 764,730,412 1,815,723,968 
BORE ye, v0) 1,231,482,330 616,049,654 1,847,531,984 
EGO) weaieeee I,227,023,302 697,148,489 1,924,171,971 
1900... .0005 1,394,479,214 84957145329 252445193,543 


The gain in exports over those of the 
preceding year was at the rate of nearly 
$500,000 a day. The excess of exports 
over imports, sometimes called the bal- 
ance of trade in our favor, was nearly 
$545,000,000. In the last six years the 
entire excess has been $2,154,786,000, of 
which $1,690,000,000 is to be credited to 
the last three years. The growth of the 
exports has been most encouraging and 
important under the head of manufac- 
tures. The figures for manufactured 
goods have not yet been separated from 
the general total, but they will probably 
show that the value was about $428,000,- 
000, an increase of $90,000,000 over the 
preceding year. In 1895 we exported 
only $183,600,000 worth of manufac- 
tured products. 


The Grain Crops. 


Muc# attention was paid in the grain 
markets last week to the July crop report 
of the Department of Agriculture. The 
condition percentages, as translated into 
quantities of grain by the statistician of 
the New York Produce Exchange, in- 
dicated a wheat crop of 510,356,000 
bushels, as against an indication of 619,- 
770,000, obtained by applying the same 
formula to the Department’s report only 


one month earlier. Nearly all of this 
loss of 109,000,000 was found in the 
spring wheat States, chiefly in the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota, the reduction for 
spring wheat being 102,000,000 bushels, 
or 36 per cent., in thirty days. Other 
crop experts publish lower estimates, 
based either upon the Department’s re- 
ports or their own inquiries ; but it seems 
probable that the crop will not fall below 
500,000,000 bushels. It was consider- 
ably below that quantity in each of the 
four years ending with 1896, and the 
average for the last five years has been 
less than 530,000,000. 

The report indicates one of the largest 
corn crops on record, the condition per- 
centage and acreage pointing to a yield 
of 2,240,770,000 bushels, a total which 
has been surpassed only once. A large 
crop of oats is promised—802,000,000 
bushels, which exceeds the yield of any 
year except 1895. 

we 


Financial Items. 


THE output of the Cripple Creek 
mines for the six months ending with 
June was $12,413,070. 


....On July 4th there was a panic on 
the Berlin Boerse, the values of coal and 
iron shares falling from 10 to 20 points. 


....-Lhe Government’s receipts ex- 
ceeded the expenditures in June by near- 


ly $18,000,000, and the surplus for the 


entire fiscal year was $81,229,777. 


....The commerce of Montreal for 
the year ending with June was the larg- 
est in the history of that port. The cus- 
toms revenue has increased more than 
5O per cent. since 1895. 


....For the year ending on June 30th 
the total amount of the business of the 
money-order division of the New York 
Post Office was $149,254,375, as against 
$111,772,618 for the preceding year, an 
increase Of 33 per’ cent. 


....From the date of the new Finan- 
cial act, March 14th to June 30th, appli- 
cations for the organization of 393 new 
national banks, having a total capital of 
$17,773,000, were approved. Of these 
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302 were banks having a capital of less 
than $50,000 (commonly $25,000), their 
total capital being $7,793,000. The num- 
ber of new banks organized was 244, and 
the increase of circulation secured by 


bonds was $57,740,757. 


....The stock of the New York and 
Harlem Railroad Company now draws 
dividends at the rate of 14 per cent., 2 
per cent. having been added, as a part of 
the saving due to the refunding of the 
bonds, to the 8 per cent. guaranteed by 
the New York Central under the lease of 
1873 and the 4 per cent. guaranteed by 
the lessees of the Fourth Avenue sur- 
face road. Sales of shares were recent- 
ly made at $413. 


. The statement of the New York 
Security and Trust Company, just out, 
shows $108,000 added to surplus and an 
increase in deposits of over $2,000,000 
during the past six months. What is 
more encouraging is the increase of 
twelve and one-half per cent. in the open 
accounts during the same period. The 
capital stock of the company is $1,000,- 
000; the surplus and undivided profits 
are $2,253,559.80, and the total assets 
are $21,352,982.90. 


. The dividend rate on stock of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company will 
be increased to 6 per cent., beginning in 
September. Since 1891 the rate has been 
5 per cent., and the range between 1885 
and 1891 was from 8 to 6. The esti- 
mated gross earnings for the fiscal year 
just closed are between $32,000,000 and 
$33,000,000 (against $28,114,689 gross 
and $8,552,427 net in the preceding 
year), and it is known that the gross 
earnings up to April 30th of this year 
were $27,214,709, or $3,683,000 more 
than in the corresponding ten months of 
the year 1898-1899. It is stated author- 
itatively that about 9 per cent. was 
earned on the stock in the fiscal year end- 
ing on the 3oth ult. 


.. Dividends announced: 


United States Fire Insurance Company, 4 
per cent., semi-annual, payable on demand. 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company, 5 per cent., 
semi-annual, payable on demand. 

Trust Company of America, 3% per cent., 
semi-annual, payable July 20th. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 2 per cent., 
payable August oth. 
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Pebbles. 


He Took tHe Hint.—“ It is my aim in life,” 
he said, “to make men happier.” ‘“ Why not 
women?” she asked.—Chicago Post. 

“She said that I might kiss her on 
either cheek.” “ What did you do?” “T hesi- 
tated a long time between them.”—Life. 


..A correspondent of The Academy 
(London) considers that memoirs are of three 
kinds: biographies, autobiographies, and 
ought-not-to-be-ographies. 


....leacher: ‘“‘ Johnny, tell me the name of 
the tropical belt north of the equator.” 
Johnny: “Can't; -sir:” Teachers) = Gorrecr 


That will do.”—Yale Record. 
...A RATTLEHEAD. Farmer Dunk (catch- 


ing them): “‘ Ar-har! So you are tryin’ to 
elope with the hired girl, are ye?”’ His Son: 
““Ye-es, sir.” Farmer Dunk: “ Wa-al, if you 


ain’t the gol-vummedest feller for wantin’ ex- 
citement all the time! Didn’t I let you go to 
the circus last summer, and to your gran’- 
mother’s funeral in the fall, and didn’t you 
stay up as late as you wanted to seein’ the last 
eclipse of the moon? What in tunkett do you 
want, anyhow—a continual hooraw?’”’—Puck. 


..George Harvey, editor of the North 
American Review, is regenerating the publish- 
ing house of Harper. Shortly after he took 
hold of the business Hafvey said to the senior 
member of the firm: “‘ There are too many of 
the Harper tamily drawing large salaries out 
of the business. Until we get the business on 
a sound footing I shall expect that no one is 
to draw more out of it than myself.” “ That 
is a good idea,” said Mr. Harper; “ how much 
do you expect to draw?” “ Nothing at all,’ 
responded Harvey.—E-xchange. 


.A ROMANCE oF I910.—‘ Darling,” he 
said, e [ have brought you a little present this 
evening,” and he handed the lissome maid a | 
small package. ‘‘Oh, what is it, Henri?” 
(His name really was Henry, but when people 
fall in love they idealize to a considerable ex- 
tent.) ‘‘ Guess.” So, of course, she guessed 
all the way from diamonds to candy, but at 
each guess Henri shook his head negatively. 
Then she opened the package, and, with a 
shriek of delight, exclaimed: “ A chunk of ice! 
Oh, you extravagant man!” For this was in 
1910, after the Ice Trust had put Cecil Rhodes 
and his diamond associates into the almshouse. 
—Baltimore American. 


....-l used to know a nervous man, who 
feared that he’d be robbed. Immense precau- 
tions did he use, yet with that terror throbbed. 
He thought thieves might take anything—his 
folks, his goods, his life—so when he went 
away from home he always wired his wife. 
He pursed his lips to keep them safe, he used 
to hide his son; he always kept his books well 
bound; he liked tied games alone. Of course 
he’d lashes on his eyes, and, as it sometimes 
rains, he took in all the shows each night. His 
arguments had chains. He wouldn’t buy 
a chainless wheel, although the neighbors 
laughed; and when he died he left a wish 
thev’d sink his marble shaft.—Yale Record. 
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Survey of the World. 


Newspapers that supported the 
revolt of the Gold Democrats 
four years ago are now pub- 
lishing letters from Democrats of that 
class, who are also Anti-Imperialists, con- 
cerning the expediency of putting up a 
thittwetieket, “These letters’ exhibit 
marked differences of opinion, some men 
of prominence preferring to vote for Mc- 
Kinley, while a few not so well known 
stand for Bryan, and others call for in- 
dependent nominations. A conference 
in New York last week of Anti-Imperial- 
ists who want a third ticket was attended 
by fifty-three men, the most widely 
known of whom were Dr. William Ever- 
ett, John Jay Chapman, Henry Hentz 
and Oswald G. Villard. The chairman 
was Thomas M. Osborne; the secretary, 
Isaac H. Klein. The conference issued 
an address, asserting that McKinley is a 
weak man, controlled by “the commer- 
cial syndicate,” and the author of a brutal 
and unconstitutional policy in the Philip- 
pines; declaring that Bryan is a man of 
hallucinations and a dangerous dem- 
agog, who, by procuring votes for the 
Paris treaty, “ furthered the imperialism 
which he now denounces;”’ and calling 
for a third ticket on a platform in favor 
of monetary reform, civil service reform, 
the abolition of special privilege and the 
independence of the Philippines, Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. A committee was ap- 
pointed to take measures at Indianapolis 
on the 25th for the nomination of a ticket. 
If the Silver Republicans of Colorado are 
fairly represented by the journals in Den- 
ver that supported Bryan in 1896 and 
oppose him now, there will be a marked 
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change in the vote of that State. The 
Westliche Post, of St. Louis, probably 
the most influential German-American 
paper in the West, supports McKinley, 
and its veteran editor expresses the opin- 
ion that the German-Americans, altho, 
like himself, not in sympathy with the 
Republican colonial policy, will regard 
Bryan’s currency platform as much more 
dangerous than territorial expansion. 
Mr. Ottendorfer, of the New York Staats 
Zeitung, who rejects both tickets and 
both platforms, predicts the election of 
McKinley, and says the German-Ameri- 
cans are in a quandary, altho they regard 
the danger of a debasement of the cur- 
rency as one that is near at hand, while 
imperialism would be an evil of slow 
growth. Bryan tells those Gold Demo- 
crats who are Anti-Imperialists, that if 
they oppose his platform because of its 
silver plank, they “ prefer a gold stand- 
ard empire to a bimetallic republic.” 
They ought to see, he adds, “that any 
evils that might arise from bimeta!lism 
could be corrected more easily than the 
evils which would follow the deliberate 
indorsement of militarism and imperial- 
ism.” Governor Roosevelt made a strong 
address on the issues of the campaign, 
last week, in St. Paul, before the National 
League of Republican Clubs. 
a 
The State conventions cf 
the two parties in Ken- 
tucky excited more than 
local interest because of the possible im- 
portance of a contest in November over 
a close election in that State under the 
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provisions of the Goebel election law, 
and also on account of the continuing ex- 
citement due to the assassination of Goe- 
bel and the trial of persons accused of 
having conspired to commit that crime. 
The laws require the electionof aksovern- 
or to fill the vacancy caused by Goebel’s 
death. The Republicans in their con- 
vention nominated John W. Yerkes, a 
lawyer, who is now Collector of Internal 
Revenue, and in their platform demanded 
the repeal of the Goebel law, asserting 
that the abolition of the law was required 
for the preservation of republican insti- 
tutions. The Democrats, two days later, 
nominated J. C. W. Beckham, who had 
the second place on the ticket with Goe- 
bel, and whose right to succeed him as 
acting Governor was established by the 
legislature and the courts. Beckham is 
only thirty years old, and his support was 
chiefly of a sentimental character. 
party was divided on the question of 
amending the Goebel law, and he would 
not have been nominated if his friends 
had not made concessions to those who 
insisted upon amendment. ‘The platform 
asserts that the law “ was enacted to pre- 
vent the repetitionof Republican frauds,” 
and recommends that because it “ has not 
proved sufficient for that purpose ” it ‘“ be 
amended to secure this end so thoroughly 
that the most hypercritical can find no 
excuse for charging fraud or unfairness 
to our party in the conduct of the elec- 
tion.” It also declares that until the law 
shall have been amended the Republicans 
shall have representatives 'on the State 
and County boards of Election Commis- 
sioners. ‘The trial of Caleb Powers, who 
was Secretary of State under Governor 
Taylor, for complicity in the murder of 
Goebel, is now in progress, and the prose- 
cution has not completed its testimony, 
which tends to prove that Powers 
planned and organized the expedition of 
a thousand armed mountaineers to the 
capital, and that he had made threats 
against Goebel or predicted his death. 
One witness, who had been employed by 
Powers to recruit the mountaineers, testi- 
fied that Powers told him that Goebel 
would be killed, and that he was informed 
by Powers’s brother that the crime would 
be committed by men stationed in the 
upper part of the Executive Building, 
from which it is now believed that the 
fatal shot was fired. 


The - 
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An important decision 
concerning the lawful 
powers of labor unions 
was made last week by the Appellate Di- 
vision of the New York Supreme Court. 
There are two unions of steam-fitters. 
The leaders of one went to several build- 
ings where members of the other were at 
work and induced the employers to dis- 
charge them by the threat that if these 
workmen should be retained the members 
of the complaining union, and those of 
other allied organizations, would quit 
work, Whereupon the union whose mem- 
bers had been dismissed obtained an in- 
junction restraining the other union from 
pursuing this course. The injunction is 
dissolved on appeal, all the Appellate 
judges concurring. It appeared that the 
defendants had not used force or com- 
mitted any breach of the peace. The 
court said: 


Important Labor 
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“Tt cannot be seriously questioned but that 
every workman has the right in the first in- 
stance to say for whom and with whom he 
will work. An employer has absolutely the 
right to say whom he will employ and the em- 
ployee the right to say by whom he will be 
employed and with whom he will work. And 
if he has this right, acting in his individual 
capacity, he does not lose it when acting with 
others, clothed with an equal right. So that 
employers may continue to say they will not 
employ persons who are members of labor 
organizations, and laborers may continue to 
say they will not work for employers who en- 
gage any but members of labor organizations. 
Here the question, it is true, is not between 
employed and employer, but between two rival 
labor organizations. But the principle which 
is sought to be invoked is the same as that 
which relates to and governs the relations be- 
tween the employed on the one side and the 
employer on the other. It cannot be ques- 
tioned but that one may by lawful means ob- 
tain employment either for himself or another. 
He may procure the discharge by lawful means 
of another person in order that he may obtain 
employment either for himself or another. 
This is all that the Enterprise Association did. 
It was seeking to obtain employment for its 
own members, and wherever it found places 
filled by members of the plaintiff association 
it procured their discharge in order that the 
employment might be given to members of the 
Enterprise Association, and in case that was 
not done they either withdrew or threatened 
to withdraw from the work.” 


One of the judges said in a separate 
opinion: 


“Tt is the illegality of the purpose to be 
accomplished or of the means used to accom- 
plish that purpose that makes a combination 
illegal. Nor can it be that the fact that the 
purpose when accomplished will cause an in- 
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jury makes the action of those engaged il- 
legal.” 


a 


The annual report of 
the American Baptist 
Missionary Union is at hand with its sur- 
vey of the general missions under the 
charge of that board. The fields occu- 
pied are Burma, Assam, South India, 
China, Japan, Africa and the Philippine 
Islands. The India mission is the famous 
one among the Telugus. In China there 
are four missions: South China, with 
its chief station at Swatow; East China, 
Ningpo, and others; Central China and 
West China. The African missions are 
on the Congo and in West Africa. The 
entire number of missionaries employed 
is 474, including 171 ordained missiona- 
ries, 112 single women, 24 physicians, 18 
being men. The total number of native 
helpers is 3,482, including 301 ordained 
and 955 unordained preachers, and 1,848 
teachers, 542 being women. The church 
statistics show 1,510 places of regular 
meeting, 928 organized churches, of 
which 596 are entirely self supporting; 
achurchmembership of 105,216, of whom 
6,739 were added during the year. There 
are 843 Sunday schools with 34,867 pu- 
pils; 8 theological seminaries, with 287 
students and 128 in collegiate training. 
The total number under instruction in 
the different schools is 37,297. Figures 
alone give comparatively little insight, 
but there are some facts of marked inter- 
est. Among these is the percentage of 
increase in the different fields. The av- 
erage for all the missions is about 6 per 
cent. The African is the banner mis- 
sion, with an increase of nearly 25 per 
cent.; China comes next, with about 20 
per cent.; India, 4 per cent.; Assam, II 
per cent.; Japan, a little less than Io per 
cent.; Burma, by far the largest in num- 
bers, showing something under 6 per 
cent. The most significant are the fig- 
ures from Africa and China, the fields 
where it has been supposed that advance 
was the most difficult and the work the 
most discouraging. Another interesting 
fact appears in the proportion of boys 
and girls in the different schools. In the 
71 boarding and high schools there are 
5,713 pupils, of whom about two-thirds 
are boys and one-third girls. In the other 
schools, numbering 3,166, there are 29,- 
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531 pupils, of whom 11,708 are girls, a 
larger proportion than in the boarding 
schools. It is perhaps significant that 
the educational statistics for Africa far 
outnumber those for Japan in proportion 
to the church membership, also those for 
China. ‘The oldest and best established 
missions, those in Burma and in India, 
give the largest proportion of pupils, 
something to be expected where there 
has grown up a considerable Christian 
community under the auspices of the mis- 
sion work. Mention should also be made 
of the missions in Europe—Sweden, 
Germany, Russia, Finland, Denmark, 
Norway, France and Spain, which are 
carried on on the same basis as the home 
mission work of the denomination in this 
country or in England. They show 
1,213 preachers, 985 churches, a member- 
ship of 101,534, with baptisms during the 
year of 5,280, a trifle over 5 per cent. 
The financial report of the society shows 
total receipts of $657,843, and expendi- 
tures of $768,884, leaving a debt of $111,- 
041. Commenting upon this fact the 
board presents before the churches its 
earnest appeal for a fuller support. It 
shows that it has come to the extreme of 
reduction and that there remain but two 
alternatives: either certain work must be 
dropped entirely or the income must be 
increased. In view of the increasing 
prosperity of the country they feel war- 
ranted in expecting the latter. 


& 


The appointment of 
Bishop Blenk, an 
American priest who 
speaks Spanish, as head of the Catholic 
Church in Porto Rico, seems to be ac- 
complishing most desirable results in the 
way of restoring the loyalty of the peo- 
ple to the Church. When Archbishop 
Chapelle visited Porto Rico as Papal 
Delegate he was accompanied by Father 
Blenk as his secretary; and together they 
visited the principal cities of the island. 
His appointment as bishop thus gave the 
island a man who had become acquainted 
with its condition, and who was an en- 
thusiastic American, and who thus quite 
escaped the traditions and suspicions 
which had hampered the Church so long 
as it was under Spanish dominion. Last 
February he issued a pastoral letter ex- 
horting the people to cling to their faith 
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and to be true to the flag of their new 
country. He promised them that after a 
period of testing their power of self-gov- 
ernment they might expect to be received 
as one of the States of the Union. ‘This 
letter was read in all the churches. The 
Bishop’s pastoral visitations did not be- 
gin till after Lent. Previously to this he 
had been in Ponce, where he had distrib- 
uted a part of the funds committed to 
him for the relief of those suffering from 
the terrible hurricane of last summer. 
From Ponce he went to his episcopal 
city of San Juan, where, on Holy Thurs- 
day, according to the custom there, he 
washed the feet of twelve poor men. 
There he administered Holy Communion 
to the American soldiers, giving each an 
Easter card, with his autograph, which 
they could send home to their parents in 
proof that they had done their Easter 
duty. On Easter Day the Cathedral was 
thronged as, they say, it had never before 
been thronged in the history of the island, 
and he addressed the people in what the 
papers call “ the most perfect and beauti- 
ful Castilian.” At the close of holy week 
the Bishop started on his tour of the is- 
land, and it is described as a perfect ova- 
tion wherever he went. From Ponce the 
Mayor and Council, with the judges and 
a multitude of the citizens, came out three 
miles to meet him in state. Similar 
demonstrations took place at Aibonito 
and other places on the route. He was 
honored in Ponce with addresses and 
ceremonies, and, what pleased him most, 
the church was crowded the next day, 
and all the evening and far into the night 
six priests were busy hearing the confes- 
sions of men, a strange sight for Porto 
Rico, and the Bishop asked for a confes- 
sional to assist the priests. In his ser- 
mon before three thousand hearers he 
urged the people to stand by the old faith 
and not be led away by strange doctrines. 
In other cities and towns he has been 
since received with similar demonstra- 
tions, and he believes that the desired 
revival of Catholic faith has fairly begun. 


4 


After the confer- 
ence between the 
President") taard 
General Wood in Washington last week, 
it was announced that in all probability 

within nine months the Cuban people 
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would be governing themselves. It is 
expected that the election of delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention will be 
held on or about September 15th, and 
that the Convention will assemble a few 
weeks later. A constitution may be 
framed, therefore, by January Ist. 
Troops will be withdrawn gradually dur- 
ing the remainder of the present year, 
but about 4,000 will be retained on the is- 
land for three or four months after the 
adjournment of the convention, to assist 
in establishing the new government. 
After the new officers provided for in the 
constitution shall have been elected and 
installed, all these soldiers will be 
brought back to the United States. The 
new constitution will be closely scruti- 
nized, it is said, by the President and 
Congress. All the members of the conven- 
tion will be Cubans, but General Wood 
may name competent persons from 
abroad to act as advisers. - He says that 
the Cubans are ready for a constitution ; 
they are a law-abiding people, not a blow 
having been struck or a shot fired at the 
polls during the recent elections. He 
also points out that since last year the 
sugar crop and the area of land under 
cultivation have been doubled; that 3,100 
schools have been opened; that the num- 
ber of pupils is 130,000, which will soon 
be increased to 200,000; that a normal 
school has been established in every prov- 
ince; that the island is self-supporting ; 
and that there are now seven courts in 
which provision is made for trial by jury, 
altho there is still great need of reform 
in the procedure of both the civil and the 
criminal tribunals. In the case against 
Neely, the embezzler, Judge Lacombe, of 
the United States Circuit Court, has de- 
cided that the Extradition act passed at 
the recent session of Congress is consti- 
tutional, and that Neely may be taken 
back to Havana for trial, if substantial 
evidence of his guilt be presented here. 
But the mere presentation of an indict- 
ment is not enough. The evidence re- 
quired will be laid before him by the Gov- 


ernment. 
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The American athletes 

Our Athletes . . 
Aen now invading Europe are 
winning golden victories. 
Not only did they capture 8 of the 12 
amateur events for the championship of 
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Great Britain in England on July 7th, 
but on the 15th, the first day of the 
world’s amateur championships in Paris, 
they took 8 of the 10 events, breaking all 
French records and losing only to an 
Englishman and a Roumanian. During 
the past week they continued their bril- 
liant achievements, and last Sunday when 
the games ended they had to their credit 
10 victories out of the 13 Olympic events 
besides several seconds and thirds. These 
athletes are not the best that America 
can boast of, but they are pretty nearly 
representative, coming, as they do, from 
Princeton, the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, Syracuse, Georgetown, Michigan, 
Chicago and the New York Athletic 
Club. They seem inferior to the ath- 
letes of other nations only in the long 
distance running, a circumstance which is 
probably caused by the fact that long dis- 
tance running receives more attention 
abroad, where numerous clubs are de- 
voted to cross country running. The 
training of the Americans, too, has evi- 
dently been exceptionally good, for the 
athletes have not shown those signs of 
collapse which have hitherto prevented 
many American victories. It is said that 
the Americans would have done even bet- 
ter than they did had not some of them 
refused to compete on Sundays. On the 
whole, the Olympic games were not the 
very greatest success from the point of 
view of amateur sport, and the fact that 
some of the events were handicapped 
would seem to show that an artificial 
stimulus and not sport for sport’s sake 
was needed to create interest in the 


events. 
wt 


From the coast of Hud- 

son Bay there comes a 
- story which may dis- 
close the fate of Andree, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, and his two companions, altho, 
like some others which have preceded 
it, this latest tale may have no foun- 
dation in fact. It was brought to Port 
Arthur, Ont., from Moose Factory, at 
the southern extremity of James Bay, 
by George Renison, on the 10th inst. 
Two days before he left Moose Factory, 
or on the 23d ult., a party of Indian 
hunters arrived there and gave the fol- 
lowing account of a discovery they had 
made last spring. At a point north of 
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It. George on the northwest coast of 
James Bay, they came upon a mass of 
wreckage, with which were the bodies of 
two dead men and another man suffering 
from injuries which appeared to be mor- 
tal. They had never seen a balloon, but 
their description of the wreckage indi- 
cated that the ruins were those of a bal- 
loon and its car. The dying man spoke 
a language of which they knew nothing, 
but they understood the signs by which 
he begged them to put him out of his 
misery, and therefore they killed him. 
They brought the story to Ft. George, 
and told it again when they arrived at 
Moose Factory. Renison says that when 
he left that place the officers of the Hud- 
son Bay Company stationed there, believ- 
ing that the wreck was that of Andree’s 
balloon, were about to send a party north- 
ward, under the guidance of the Indians 
who brought the news, to recover the 
bodies and such papers as might be found 
with them. Persons living near Moose 
Factory say that they saw a large bai- 
loon last fall passing over the bay. An- 
dree and his companions started for the 
North Pole on July 11th, 1897. 
& 


The ritualistic discussion 
in England grows con- 
stantly more intense. A 
short time since the Archbishops gave it 
as their opinion that the reservation of 
the Sacrament for the sick is “ contrary 
to the provisions made by the Church of 
England in her formularies,”’ and ever 
since there have been the most. earnest 
protests by Lord Halifax and his party. 
A meeting of the English Church Union 
was recently held, at which the whole 
question of the Sacrament was discussed 
and a unanimous decision reached, which 
practically binds the entire body, not only 
to disregard the decision of the Arch- 
bishops, but even to disobey it. The 
declaration adopted states it to be “the 
doctrine of the whole Catholic Church,” 
“that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
the bread and wine, through the operation of 
the Holy Ghost, become, in and by consecra- 
tion, according to our Lord’s institution, verily 
and indeed the Body and Blood of Christ, and 
that Christ our Lord present in the same most 
Holy Sacrament of the Altar under the form 
of bread and wine is to be worshipped and 
adored.” 


Immediately there arose on every hand 
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the cry that the Church Union had gone 
over bodily to the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation of the Church of Rome. This 
was as vehemently denied, and the bat- 
tle goes on in the Church of England 
not so much over the declaration itself 
as over the appended statements that if 
this is true then it is a grievous wrong 
not to reserve the Sacrament, and Lord 
Halifax fairly hurls his defiance at the 
Archbishops, while the Church Times 
supports heartily a correspondent who 
claims. that as the priest by his ordina- 
tion vow pledges himself “so to minister 
the doctrine and sacraments as the Lord 
hath commanded, and as this Church 
and Realm hath received the same ac- 
cording to the commandments of God,” 
he is privileged to obey no one but the 
Lord himself. This very clearly raises 
the whole question of Protestantism 
and the right of private judgment. If 
the regular authorities of the Church are 
not to be obeyed, who is? and if the Es- 
tablished Courts go wrong, in the opin- 
ion of a few, and can thus be set aside, 
what becomes of the Establishment? Ap- 
parently the most earnest advocate of 
obedience to the authorities, and also of 
the preservation of the Establishment, 
are not the High Church ritualists, but 
the Evangelicals. 


The great event of 
the week has been 
the revival of hope 
that the foreigners penned up in the Brit- 
ish Legation are still living. On Friday 
of last week, Mr. Wu, the Chinese Minis- 
ter at Washington, received a message 
purporting to have come direct from 
United States Minister Conger at Peking 
on July 18th, in reply to a message from 
Secretary Hay to Minister Conger sent 
through the Chinese Minister, both mes- 
sages being in cipher. For the purpose 
of protecting the cipher the wording of 
Mr. Hay’s message is not given, nor the 
exact wording of Mr. Conger’s reply, 
which is given out as follows: 
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“Tn British Legation under continued shot 
and shell from Chinese troops. Quick relief 
only can prevent general massacre.” 
The reports of the massacre of all for- 
eigners in Peking had been so long un- 
contradicted that the message was re- 
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ceived with many doubts of its genuine- 
ness, or at least of its being properly 
dated. Secretary Hay and the Depart- 
ment of State feel compelled to accept it 
as proof that the Europeans were un- 
harmed, with the exception of the Ger- 
man Minister, as late as July 18th—that 
is, nearly three weeks after the time when 
they were said to have been massacred. 
It is practically certain that the message 
is really genuine, but it may easily be one 
of those that were intercepted by the Chi- 
nese, and may have been really sent out 
as early as June 29th. It must be con- 
fessed that the incredulity is general 
abroad and in this country, altho the in- 
formation contained has been confirmed 
by a number of unreliable Chinese re- 
ports. Thus the Belgian consul at 
Shanghai cables that “the Chinese ad- 
ministrator of telegraphs announces that 
the foreigners at Peking were safe on 
July 19th.” The message, however, has 
had the effect of causing the postpone- 
ment of the proposed requiem memorial 
services in St. Paul’s, London, and Sec- 
retary Hay has sent dispatches urging 
immediate advance on Peking in order to 
save the beleaguered foreigners. 


& 


It would seem as if 
the advance of the al- 
lies ought not now to 
be impossible owing to the very im- 
portant event of the capture of Tien- 
Tsin by the allies after three days’ severe 
fighting and the presence of some thirty 
thousand more troops that are already 
available, while others will be coming 
later to keep the communications open. 
It is believed that one real difficulty in 
the way is the inability to agree upon a 
commander. The Japanese supply a ma- 
jority of the soldiers, but the Russians 
would not allow a Japanese commander 
and it is likely that a German will be se- 
lected. At the same time Admiral Remey 
cables that no advance movement is like- 
ly before August 15th, a statement which 
greatly disquiets the authorities at Wash- 
ington; but later advices assert that it 
may be possible to start by July 30th. 
Li Hung Chang has again been sum- 
moned to Peking, and has gone to 
Shanghai. It is curious to observe how 
different are the opinions held about 
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this statesman. While some regard him 
as thoroughly in earnest in opposing the 
schemes of the Chinese insurgents, 
others declare that he is the wiliest and 
most untrustworthy of the Chinese, and 


that when in St. Petersburg he made a. 


treaty with Russia yielding the control 
of northern provinces, and that he was 
privy to the excitement of disturbances 
which would eventuate in Russian pos- 
session. One of the latest extraordinary 
occurrences is the appeal of the Chinese 
Government to France and the United 
States to intervene in its behalf with 
other nations. But France makes no 
definite reply. She is not satisfied that 
the dispatch is a genuine one, and if the 
Tsung-li-Yamen at Peking can send a 
dispatch to Paris, she asks why her own 
Minister cannot do as much. The 
United States also hesitates to act until 
the doubts about the authenticity of the 
Conger dispatch are settled, and an at- 
tempt is now making by the United 
States to secure a confirmatory dispatch 
from Mr. Conger about whose date and 
genuineness there can be no doubt; and 
similar efforts are now being made by 
other countries. If the message is gen- 
uine we may expect speedy corrobora- 
tion, as the lines of communication must 
have been reopened. Indeed there are 
rumors that the Japanese Minister at Pe- 
king has reported to Tokio. But at pres- 
ent the impenetrable clouds still hang 
about Peking. No one is certain whether 
the Chinese Government is in alliance 
with the insurgents or not, altho Minister 
Conger uses the expression ‘‘ Chinese 
troops’ in his dispatch. It may well be 
that the capture of Tien-Tsin has con- 
vinced the officials at Peking that they 
cannot hold out against the combined 
European forces, and the party opposed 
to Prince Tuan may very likely now be 
in the ascendant, in which case the sum- 
mons of Li Hung Chang may make for 
a speedy settlement. General Chaffee, 
commanding the American forces, will 
arrive at Taku at the end of this week. 
He has been made a major-general, and 
it is suggested that he may join with the 
British and the Japanese in moving on 
Peking without waiting for other sol- 
diers. The Russians are somewhat 
handicapped now by the formidable re- 
bellion which has taken place on the 
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Russian frontier, which has been in- 
vaded by the Chinese ; but the latter have 
been repulsed after a bloody battle. 
Great activity is now shown in sending 
Russian troops in immense numbers 
to the frontier, where they will probably 
be employed rather than in the advance 
on Peking from Tien-Tsin. 
& 


After it had been de- 
cided that the addi- 
tional troops whose 
original destination was the Philippines 
should be sent to China, together with 
those ordered from Manila (about 2,300), 
it was said in Washington that there 
would be no further withdrawals frcm 
the islands for service with the allies in 
China, because General McArthur’s ‘dis- 
patches had clearly shown that he needed 
all the men who were with him. While 
little news was received by cable from 
the Philippines last week, there was pub- 
lished by the Associated Press a long 
statement forwarded in the mails by its 
agent at Manila, and dated on the rath 
ult. Every department of the islands, it 
was said in this, was calling upon General 
McArthur for more soldiers, apparently 
for garrison duty, however, rather than 
for active service. It was asserted that 
some officers expected hostilities in Min- 
danao and the Sulus, but the reasons for 
such a change in the situation there were 
not given. In northern Luzon General 
Young needed more men, because the in- 
surgents were organizing again. He 
had found the priests troublesome there. 
At Batoc, some time ago, the leader of 
the forces attacking the Third Cavalry 
“with the recklessness of Mahommedan 
fanatics ”’ was Aglipaya, the priest who 
proclaimed himself Archbishop of the is- 
lands. General Young had discovered 
that priests in the North were sending 
church contributions to this leader. Two 
of them had been placed in jail, and were 
to be tried by a military commission. 
Archbishop Chappelle, the agent of the 
Associated Press said, had spoken freely 
to many officers and civilians his opinions 
concerning the friars, altho he had de- 
clined to give any formal interview for 
publication. These opinions were sum- 
marized as follows: 


“That the Filipinos owe to the monastic 
brotherhoods all the education and civiliza- 
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tion they possess; that it would be a great 
injustice to the friars to expel them from the 
field wherein their orders have worked for cen- 
turies, or to deprive them of the estates which 
have been acquired honestly and have been 
administered to the public good; that it would 
be impossible to replace them with other 
priests, because there is no other clerical force 
acquainted with the country and the languages 
of the people, and the Filipino priests are not 
competent to hold any but the subordinate posi- 
tions in the Church; that the opposition to 
the friars is an artificial propaganda fostered 
by the insurgents and by the Filipino priests, 
who are themselves leaders in the insurrection 


and are using it to obtain control of the 


Church in the islands.” 
The formation of four troops of native 
cavalry to be recruited from the Maca- 
bebes and officered by Americans, has 
been ordered by General McArthur. The 
Macabebes, many of whom have been 
used as scouts, are separated from the 
Tagalos by fierce tribal hatreds. 
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The Royal Army 
Medical Corps, con- 
nected with the Brit- 
ish army in South Africa, had received 
unstinted praise, and it was supposed that 
its operations were conducted on the best 
methods, until Mr. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., 
wrote a three-column letter to the Lon- 
don Times, in which he assailed it in un- 
measured terms, giving lengthy descrip- 
tions of the sufferings endured by the 
wounded and the ‘sick in hospital. He 
had just returned from South Africa, and 
declared that. he was compelled to speak 
out by the knowledge that distinguished 
medical men who had come home had tes- 
tifed to the perfection of the arrange- 
ments. The sufferings which he de- 
scribed as endured by wounded and ty- 
phoid patients were mostly, however, 
those of the clearly unavoidable kind. 
Mr. Julian Ralph, the correspondent of 
the Daily Mail, a man of far superior 
intelligence, had sent home interesting 
descriptions of the war, but not a word 
on this subject. But on his return he 
measurably supported Mr. Coutts’s state- 
ments, altho he said that he could tell 
only of “chance observations and im- 
pressions’ from what he had heard or 
what he had incidentally seen. The War 
Department referred the matter by cable 
to Lord Roberts, and extracts from his 
reply were read in Parliament. He told 
how distressed he was that his men had 
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to suffer so much, and explained the im- 
possibility of avoiding terrible scenes 
after long marching, repeated fights and 
interruption to the long line of railway. 
He had himself constantly visited the 
hospitals, and considers that after a very 
short time they were in good order and 
not overcrowded. With no wish to shirk 
responsibility, he suggested that “a com- 
mittee, say of two medical men of recog- 
nized ability, and some man of sound 
common sense,” should proceed to South 
Africa and furnish a full report on the 
matter. The cheers and roars of laughter 
from the members of Parliament which 
greeted the suggestion of “ some man of 
sound common sense” evidently showed 
that the members gathered the implica- 
tion that Mr. Coutts was not that kind of 
a man, and he certainly could not feel 
complimented. The “ scandal” was ex- 
citing enough while it lasted, but there 
was no real occasion for the charges. 
% 

Ever since the Siamese 
Twins were exhibited 
over the world it has 
been an unsolved puzzle what would have 
been the result of dividing the ligature 
which connected them. It will be re- 
membered: that they were able to stand 
side by side and that the death of one was 
followed by’the death of the other. ‘The 
two Brazilian Twins were girls eight 
years old, children of poor parents, who 
were united by the front portion of the 
body, including the lower part of the 
chest and stomach. After most careful 
surgical examinations it was decided a 
few weeks ago by leading surgeons in 
Rio that they could be separated, with 
hope of success. The operation was per- 
formed, it being found necessary to di- 
vide the two livers, which were connect- 
ed, as also the two mesenteries and the 
pericardial sacs. The patients appeared 
to do well, but on the sixth day one of the 
girls died, there being a certain amount 
of inflammation of the pleura and peri- 
cardium, but none of the peritoneum ; and 
the liver was completely healed and cic- 
atrized, as were all the external wounds. 
The other child made a good recovery. 
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-The operation made a great sensation in 


Rio, almost overshadowing the plague, 
which has been of a mild type in that city. 
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By General Charles H. Grosvenor, 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM OHIO. 


[Gen. Grosvenor, who won his military title in the Civil War, has been a member of Congress from Ohio for 


seven terms. 
House the views of the President.—Eprror. | 


HAVE been requested to write an ar- 
ticle describing somewhat the per- 
sonal characteristics of William 

McKinley; in other words, to write “an 
article about him as a man.” 

I have not had as good an opportunity 
to know him in all his personal character- 
istics as have thousands of others, yet I 
have had some opportunity from an ac- 
quaintance running back almost to the 
time of the Civil War, and having closely 
associated with him in political matters 
during the period of his successful ca- 
reer in Congress and while he was Goy- 
ernor of Ohio, and also having had the 
opportunity that a member of Congress 
has serving through an administration 
to have knowledge of the personal char- 
acteristics of the incumbent of the Ex- 
ecutive office. Therefore, I write very 
cheerfully to testify to my own views 
and to give the result of my own obser- 
vations of the President as a man. I 
write of him in the main as a citizen of 
the United States, a man who sprang 
from the ranks of the people to the high 
office of President. I have looked upon 
it always, and do now more fully than 
ever, that to no fortuitous circumstance 
is attributable the rise and growth of Mc- 
Kinley. I know of no accident in pol- 
itics that has unexpectedly made him the 
great leadet of a mighty political organ- 
ization that he has become. I attribute 
his position in large part to the charac- 
teristics of the man himself. At this 
very point it is, perhaps, proper to illus- 
trate what is meant. The fact that he 
was the author and champion and great 
leader of the sentiment that produced the 
McKinley law, is often held to have been 
the accidental fact. that made him Presi- 
dent. But there came a time in:his his- 
tory in connection with this very event 
when his personal characteristics, his pe- 
culiar mind and the great feature of 
his intellectual and moral character 


He has been a prominent figure in debate, and has frequently been reported as representing in the 


bridged him and_his party over the 
chasm of despair into which we were 
thrown in 1892, and made him what he is 
to-day and made the party what.it is to- 
day. The issue of 1892 was practically 
exclusively the indorsement or condem- 
nation of the McKinley law. No time to 
judge of its effect upon business, on the 
industrial interests of the country, had 
been givenafter its passage; and a myriad 
of unforeseen obstacles arose which 
tended to make the law unpopular. The 
merchants everywhere proclaimed that 
the prices of commodities would advance 
to such an extent as to ruin the con- 
sumer, and evidence was given by the ad- 
vance in prices demanded of merchants 
upon such articles as stoves and cast iron 
ware and structural iron and a vast quan- 
tity of iron and steel products, all of 
which had been reduced in the tariff, but 
the people went wild over it and the 
strike at Homestead put the finishing 
touches to the causes of our disaster. 
The issue thus made and thus decided as 
it appeared, stunned the Republican or- 
ganization of the country, and it was 
very difficult to rally. In February, 
1893, there was a meeting of Republican 
clubs and a banquet at Columbus, and 
McKinley, then Governor of Ohio, made 
a speech in which he exhibited the lead- 
ing characteristic of the man, and yet it 
is the characteristic which the public 
generally have not estimated that he pos- 
sessed. It was the characteristic of in- 
domitable pertinacity of opinion and pur- 
pose in all cases where he believed he 
was right. The speech to which I refer 
is not before me, but he declared with 
great force that the position of the Re- 
publican party upon the tariff question 
was right, and that there was no other 
issue upon which the party could be ral- 
lied to action in the future, and he de- 
clared that his confidence in the people 
was so great that he would not be heard 
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to doubt that they would ultimately re- 
verse the judgment they had rendered. It 
was that speech which rallied the Re- 
publican party of the United States; it 
was that speech, thus an emanation of 
the true characteristics of the man, that 
sounded through the land like an alarm 
in the night and awakened the Repub- 
licans of the country to the necessity of 
courage, fortitude and faith. The result 
is well known and we need not discuss it 
here. 

McKinley as an officer of volunteers, 
as a lawyer at the bar, as a Congress- 
man of long service, as the Governor of a 
great State four years, and as President 
of the United States four years, has al- 
ways been one and the same man. His 
leading characteristics have never been 
modified or changed, except as they have 
been developed by the new position in 
which he was placed. I said in a letter 
written in regard to him in 1896 before 


the election, which was widely published, 


that he had never held a position that he 
did not fill to the utmost possibilities of 
the position itself. May I not say the 
same now with pride and great personal 
satisfaction at the end of three years and 
upward of his term in the greatest: office 
in the world? But what is meant when I 
say that he has been the same man al- 
ways, is this: He has been uniformly 
kind, courteous, open-hearted and gentle 
under all circumstances. Pride of posi- 
tion apparently is a characteristic un- 
known to him. He meets his old time 
friends of the day of small things with 
him with neither more nor less frank cor- 
diality to-day. As Governor of Ohio 
he was a model of the combination of 
good fellowship, hale fellow well met 
and the dignified magistrate of a great 
State. No man in the hour of relaxation 
when McKinley becomes the comrade 
of his former or present acquaintances 
ever loses sight of the fact that he is 
President of the United States, and yet 
he never feels that McKinley is feeling, 
“Tam President, and you are an insig- 
nificant factor.” He is a sincere man. 
He believes in things; he has opinions. 
Some of our friends feared when he was 
elected President that he was of too gen- 
tle and too yielding a disposition, and 
that he would be swerved from the right 
by personal considerations or by failure 
of courage to do his duty. A great many 
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of those persons are of different opin- 
ion now. ‘They have learned in a school 
that is not based solely upon theory that 
when William McKinley has an opinion 
and believes in a way, he‘has a recur- 
rence of what is popularly called “ back- 
bone ” equivalent to two “ backbones ” in 
some of our greatest men. I do not mean 
to-say that he is stubborn; he is not. I 
do not mean to say that he does not fol- 
low the advice of friends; he does. Ido 
not mean to say that he never yields his 
judgment; he does, but he never does it 
because of any weakness in ability, and 
he stands by the guns of an opinion as 
long as he believes it to be right, but he 
does that which, in my judgment, is the 
most significant evidence of the wisdom 
of the man; he changes his opinion, and 
a man who cannot is not fit for admirtis- 
trative duty in the United States. 

He is not a bigoted man, and has no 
criticism of men who differ from him in 
matters of religion, of literature, or of 
politics. He is a sincere and devoted 
member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He never parades that fact, 
and he goes as a quiet citizen to church, 
quietly takes his seat and quietly wor- 
ships God in accordance with the dic- 
tates of his own conscience and judg- 
ment. He conforms to his duty as a 
good citizen. All the wailing and howl- 
ing and clap-trap of the present political 
hour falls at his feet harmless so far as 
the judgment of the men who know him 
is concerned. 

That there is not one great question 
of the day he is not in touch with, must 
be admitted by all, whether a question of 
morals, of religious growth, of educa- 
tional development, or of any of the 
great features of our art and literature. 
They are all subjects of his knowledge, 
and his candid expression of opinion is 
charming to the people who hear him. 

It has already been said that he is not 
bigoted. He can no more be used in his 
high office to indirectly aim a blow at lib- 
erty of conscience or liberty of religious 
opinion than he could be induced to enter 
into a scheme of assassination. He is 
tolerant of every man’s political and re- 
ligious opinion, and he will never be 
driven into sectarian action by any ex- 
igency of politics. I speak with a great 
deal of knowledge upon this particular 
branch of his character. 


The Hills 


His domestic life has been a charm to 
the people under whose observation it has 
fallen. Filial devotion to father and 
mother, affectionate interest in brother 
and sisters, and, above all, a devotion al- 
most unparalleled in his relation to his 
wife. Bereft of children by the cruel 
hand of death, he bowed to Providence 
that smote him, but took up with cheer- 
fulness the duty of making the pathway 
of his beloved and lovely companion as 
beautiful and as happy as it was possible 
under all the circumstances. “ He has 
done no more than his duty in this be- 
half,” says the critic. That is true, but 
he has set an example to the men of the 
United States from which and out of 
which will grow up many an affectionate 
home, many a happy fireside, and many a 
condition that otherwise might have been 
different. He is the model American in 
the matter of domestic conduct. These 
are personal matters, and no man can 
rightfully portray the true  charac- 
teristics of McKinley without bringing 
to public gaze much that ordinarily we 
would refrain from saying. 

He is a man of strong faith; faith in 
God,as shown by his devotion to religion ; 
faith in mankind; sometimes too much, 
perhaps. The greatest men we ever have 
had in this country failed of success in 
certain instances by reason of their un- 
limited faith in personal friends. Ex- 
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amples are unnecessary to be mentioned 
in this connection. McKinley’s faith in 
the people is a marvel to me. Men may 
come to him and place before him sug- 
gestions in regard to their fears as to the 
political effect that certain questions and 
the conduct of men may have, and nine 
times out of ten he will study consid- 
erately and cautiously all that has been 
said, and then will reply, “ That is not 
the right thing, the position is a wrong 
one, and the people will set it right.” 
This is one of his great and leading char- 
acteristics. 

This is a fair characterization of Wil- 
liam McKinley as a man. He is of the 
best type of American citizenship; wise, 
judicial-minded, careful, cautious, possi- 
bly sometimes suspicious of the motives 
of men, but in the long run wise in judg- 
ment and absolutely fearless in the dis- 
charge of duty. Tolerant of other men’s 
views, sympathetic with the suffering, a 
model of domestic virtue, proud of his 
country, anxious for her greatness, con- 
siderate of all men’s interests, he would 
shine with equal splendor in the rural 
home upon the farm, upon the bench of 
the country, at the bar of his country, in 
the field of diplomacy, in the management 
of schemes of war, or in the mighty dis- 
charge of the varied duties of an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

ATHENS, OHIO, 


The. Hills: 


By Arthur Colton. 


ONSIDER the large heavenward hills, their ease, 
Their genial age, their wisdom: more and more 
I lift mine eyes unto the hills, who bore 
Of old their brunt of battles, and have peace. 
These are the scars were ground across their knees, 
When the earth shuddered, and the ice came on: 
And the hills heaved, and shouted, and made moan 
For the hot fire that bit their arteries. 


Gentle and strong, old veterans of wars, 

Now humble with each flower and woven nest, 
Friends of the sun and moon and morning stars, 
Patient of tiny hopes and griefs confessed, 

My councillors-at-unwritten-law ye are, 
Teachers of lore and laughter, labor and rest. 


WASHINGTON, Conn, 


Bryan, the Man. 


By James Creelman. 


[Mr. Creelman, wh» has recently been associated with Mr. Bryan, as the political correspondent of the New 
York Journal in the West, where he has had opportunities to become well acquainted with the Democratic candidate» 
is a prominent and successful war correspondent, having represented the New York Wor/d in the war between China 


and Japan, and the Jowrna/ in the recent war with Spain 


He was wounded in the first of these wars, and also at 


Santiago, where he fought bravely in the battle of El] Caney. —Epiror. | 


O one can understand the character 
of William Jennings Bryan who 
does not recognize’ his reckless 

sincerity. Right or wrong, he is honest ; 
he is of such a nature that he cannot be 
otherwise ; and all things, for good or for 
evil, for success or for defeat, must sub- 
ordinate themselves to his personal con- 
ception of duty. There is law within 
him. 

At the age of forty years Mr. Bryan 
finds himself at the cross-roads of Amer- 
ican history, the unchallenged leader of 
the Democratic party, with the organ- 
ized wealth of the country and whatever 
there is of aristocracy arrayed against 
him. He has few friends among the rich 
men of the nation, and he is a stranger 
to fashionable “ society.” But he is loved 
and trusted by the millions who follow 
him as no other American has been loved 
and trusted. 

Mr. Bryan is a mid-continental person- 
alitv. He is conservative and slow, rath- 
er than impulsive. He has all the angu- 
larity of the untraveled American. He 
fears innovations upon the old order of 
things. To his mind the Republican par- 
ty represents a revolutionary idea; its 
policy of industrial concentration a war 
upon the competitive system; its colonial 
policy a polyglot empire; its gold stand- 
ard and its national bank currency a con- 
spiracy of dealers in money against the 
actual producers of wealth. To Mr. Bry- 
an’s mind these policies are all symptoms 
of the swift approach of monarchy. They 
are political, industrial and financial ex- 
periments condemned by the past. In 
this sense, Mr. Bryan stands for the Unit- 
ed States of the past; is essentially an 
old-fashioned statesman, full of Ameri- 
can prejudice and American confidence. 

Mr. Bryan’s personal history is too 
well known to need repetition here. He 
was born in Salem, IIl., the son of a law- 
yer who sat for many years with honor 
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on the District Court bench. He studied 
law in Jacksonville, Ill., and there he met 
Mary Baird, who was attending a college 
in the same town. Presently they were 
engaged to be married. Mr. Bryan grad- 
uated as valedictorian of his class. The 
next day Miss Baird graduated as vale- 
dictorian of her class. From the time of 
his earliest boyhood Mr. Bryan had 
aspired to be a Senator of the United 
States. It was the hope of his highest 
imagination. He trained himself by 
study and by practice in debate. Every- 
thing had to yield to this ambition. He 
has frankly confessed that when he first 
thought of marriage with Miss Baird he 
tried to imagine how she would do as the 
wife of a Senator in Washington. 
These facts are important evidences of 
Mr. Bryan’s deliberate nature and sys- 
tematic life. Trace his career from coun- 
try school to supreme political leadership, 
and it will reveal at every point the pa- 
tient planning of a wholesome ambition 
for public life. There never was a politi- 
cal career less accidental. There never 
was a politician less temperamental. 
The study and practice of elocution, the 
study of law, the study of public ques- 
tions—all these were carefully consid- 
ered preparations for political leadership. 
Impulse had little to do with them. The 
boy planned what the man should be. 
Mr. Bryan’s favorite quotation reveals 
his theory of life: 
“We build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And mount to the summit round by round.” 
Mrs. Bryan studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar; not that she had any 
intention of becoming a practicing law- 
yer, but simply because she sympathized 
with the profound ambition of her young 
husband and was determined to be his 
companion and helpmate in all things. 
And in those early days of struggle and 
deprivation she was a lamp of love and 
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helpfulness to the poor lawyer. In time 
Mr. Bryan secured in Jacksonville a suffi- 
cient law practice to support his house- 
hold in comfort. Again and again he re- 
fused to serve clients with unjust causes. 
Money could not tempt him. His soul 
was set on a higher reward. And in his 
time of poverty and temptation his wife 
encouraged and increased his faith. 

Then Mr. Bryan went to live in Lin- 
coln, Neb. Again he struggled for an 
honest law practice, and again he became 
self-supporting, altho at first he had to 
live on two meals a day and sleep in his 
office. He was little more than a boy in 
years and the birth of three children 
made his task harder. But no man ever 
heard him whimper or complain. He 
was following out his life’s plan with 
sturdy cheerfulness. 

There was a corrupt political gang in 
Mr. Bryan’s ward. He decided to fight 
it. On election day he remained at the 
polling place. Night came and he was 
still at his post. It was not until day- 
break that he returned to his wife and 
told her that the corrupt ward leader had 
been beaten by a few votes. Nothing 
could drive him away, not even hunger, 
until the last ballot had been honestly 
counted and declared. This was the be- 
ginning of his career in practical politics. 

The multiplication table is as correct 
in the night time as it is in the day time. 
It works as well in China as in America. 
So it is with all sound principles—they 
are universal. Mr. Bryan has based his 
life on principles and he relies on time 
and the intelligence of the plain people 
as his sure allies. He scorns neutrality, 
that stagnant home of those who are 
neither great enough for love nor strong 
enough for hate. 

A pen picture of Mr. Bryan at home, 
among his children or with his neighbors, 
or on his well kept farm, would’ reveal a 
kindly, upright, debt-paying, unassuming 
citizen, full of a gentle, rollicking humor 
—a’ man without an impure thought or 
an impure act. It would portray a pro- 
foundly religious Presbyterian, without 
cant or presumptuous piety; a.man who 
neither drinks alcohol nor smokes to- 
bacco, and yet does not deny other men 
the right to do so—frequently offering 
cigars to his friends ;—a graceful horse- 
man, an expert hunter, a generous host. 
His books and lectures have given him a 
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large income, but he has spent more than 
half of it in establishing college and 
school prizes and in contributions to po- 
litical organizations. Altho he has been 
lawyer, editor, member of Congress and 
a successful author and lecturer, his en- 
tire wealth to-day does not exceed $25,- 
000; not because he could not be richer 
if he chose to be, for he declined an offer 
of $25,000 a year a little less than four 
years ago. 

But these are not the things which 
show Bryan, the man, as the _ public 
should know him. They relate rather to 
his private life; and a man may have 
two natures, one private and the other 
public. Private virtue and public virtue 
are not inseparable. A man may be true 
to his wife and children and neighbors 
and yet be quite capable of wronging a 
stranger. 

It is rather the manhood of Mr. Bryan 
as a political leader that interests the na- 
tion just now. A single incident will 
give the reader a key to Mr. Bryan’s na- 
ture as a public man. Immediately after 
his nomination for President in 1896 Mr. 
Bryan went to Salem, his birthplace, 
partly to see his sister and partly to visit 
his mother’s newly made grave. I went 
to Salem in the car which carried the 
Democratic leader. It was said that Mr. 
Bryan would make a speech at some sta- 
tion on the journey, and when I asked 
him about it he said: 

“JT intend to make a speech for one 
purpose only. I have always thought 
that in our politics we pay too much at- 
tention to the candidates and not enough 
attention to the principles and policies 
they stand for. We have had too much 
mud-slinging. Either Mr. McKinley or 
I will be the next President of the United 
States. It does not matter much to the 
country which man gets the office, but it 
matters very much which national policy 
is indorsed. I intend to make a speech 
which will prevent, as far as I have the 
power to prevent, any personal mud- 
slinging at Mr. McKinley. It will be an 
invitation to a clean campaign. If I can- 
not be elected President I can at least do 
something to inaugurate decent manners 
in our national politics.” 

When the train stopped and Mr. Bryan 
made his speech, he paid a tribute to Mr. 
McKinley’s merits as a stainless private 
citizen that astonished and even shocked 


his partisans. That was Bryan, the man. 

Mr. Bryan’s three great attributes are 
deliberation, decency and honesty. He is 
intensely American in all that distin- 
euishes an American from a European. 
He has the same square-jawed courage, 
broad humanity and quaint dignity that 
made Abraham Lincoln the typical Amer- 
ican of his day. He has Lincoln’s deep 
religious feeling and Lincoln’s unwaver- 
ing faith in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as a sure political: guide. He is 
North America personified, with all its 
continental prejudices and _ confidence. 
Living in the very heart of the continent, 
surrounded by a rich country as yet un- 
developed, he cannot see why the Ameri- 


can Government should seek to estab- 


lish colonies in Asia by bloodshed when 
American soil calls for industrious in- 
habitants. He sees the trust system rap- 
idly narrowing the opportunities of 
young men at home while the Govern- 
ment is pretending to offer them oppor- 
tunities abroad. He believes in his own 
country, in its material strength and its 
moral leadership among the nations of 
the world. He has the hope of youth, of 
good health, of sound morals. He loathes 
unnecessary war, and, being by nature a 
civilian, he refuses to use the soldier’s 
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coat he wore during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war as a political advertisement. The 
black charger he rode at the head of his 
regiment now carries him to and from 
his waving fields of corn and oats. 

There is not a saner or more whole- 
some personality in the world than Mr. 
Bryan. He is evenly developed and even- 
ly balanced. He loves books better than 
theatres, the fields better than cities, and 
he loves men better than all. He is equal- 
ly opposed to imperialism on the one 
hand and to socialism on the other hand, 
believing that the path of national safety 
lies midway between the two, along the 
old American competitive system, with 
its equal opportunities for all. 

Mr. Bryan’s financial theories may pre- 
vent him from being President of the 
United States—for there are many who 
will stickle at the minor issue of free sil- 
ver and swallow imperialism—but he 
will always be a great leader while he 
lives. °’ He 18’ the greatest {coniaioner 
America has yet seen, a figure of roman- 
tic sincerity in an age of brutal commer- 
cialism. It has been said of him by his 
critics that he is merely a trained voice. 
Rather is he a will, disciplined and hin- 
dered by conscience. 

New Y. RK City. 


Beadle and Martyr”* 


BY AOanNG 


SOMETIMES give it as a reason for 
a certain lack of uniformity in 
church attendance that I cannot 
away with the new-fangled organs, 
hymns, chaunts one meets with there. I 
love them not in comparison with the old 
psalm tunes. They do not make the 
heart beat quicker like Kilmarnock and 
Coleshill, Duke Street and Old 124th. 
Nance, however, is so far left to her- 
self as to say that this is only an excuse, 
and that the real reason is the pleasure 
I have in thinking that all the people 
must perforce listen to a sermon, while 
I can put my feet up on another chair 
and read anything I like. This, how- 
ever, is rank insult, such as only wives 
long wedded dare to indulge in. Be- 








* Copyright, 1900, by S_ R. Crockett. 
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sides, it shows, by its imputation of mo- 
tives, to what lengths a sordid and ill- 
balanced imagination will go. 

Moreover, I have never grown accus- 
tomed to the hours of town churches, and 
I consider, from a medical and spiritual 
point of view, that afternoon services in 
town churches are directly responsible 
for the spread of indigestion as well as a 
spirit of religious indifference throughout 
our land. 

(Nance is properly scandalized at this 
remark, and says that she hopes people 
will understand that I only believe about 
half of what I put down on paper when I 
getapeninmy hand. She is often asked 
to explain some of my positions at after- 
noon teas. I say it serves her right for 
attending these gatherings of irresponsi- 
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ble gossip, tempered with boiled tannin. 
It is ‘easy to have the last word with 
Nance—here. ) 

But, after all, the chief thing that I 
miss when I go to church is just Willie 
McNair. 

The sermon is nowadays both shorter 
and better. The singing is good of its 
kind, and I can always read a psalm or 
a paraphrase if the hymn is too long, or, 
as is often the case, rather washy in sen- 
timent. The children’s address is really 
‘designed for children, and the prayers do 
not exceed five minutes in length. But I 
look in vain for Willie McNair. 

Alas! Willie lies out yonder on the 
green knowe, his wife, Betty, by his side 
and four feet of good mould over his 
coffin lid. 

Willie was just our beadle, and he had 
a story. When I am setting down so 
many old things, if | forget thee, Willie 
McNair, may my right hand forget his 
cunning. 

Ah! Willie, tho you never were a 

“ church-officer,” tho you never heard the 
word, it is you, you alone that I miss. [ 
just cannot think of the Kirk without 
you. Grizzled, gnarled, bow-shouldered 
of week-days, what a dignity of port, 
what a solemnizing awe, what a proces- 
sional tread was thine on Sabbaths! We 
had only one service in the Kirk on the 
hill in my youth. But, speaking in the 
vulgar tongue, that one was a “ starch- 
er.” 
Pimineludedsathe\ prefacine “/.,of ia 
psalm, often extending over quite as long 
a period of time as an ordinary modern 
sermon, a “ lecture” which, as a rule (if 
“himsel’” was in fettle), lasted about 
three-quarters of an hour. Then after 
that the sermon proper was begun with- 
out loss of time. 

Now I cannot say, speaking “ from the 
heart to the heart” (a favorite expres- 
sion of Willie’s) that I regret the loss of 
all this. I was but a boy, and the tor- 
ment of having to sit still for two hours 
and a half to three hours ona hard seat, 
close-packed and well watched to keep 
me out of mischief, has made even matri- 
mony seem light and easy. How mere 
Episcopalians and other untrained per- 
sons get through the sorrows and disap- 
pointments incident to human life I do 
not know. 

It was not till the opening of the Sab- 
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bath School by Mr. Osbourne, however, © 
that I came to know Willie well. Hith- 
erto he had been as inaccessible and awe- 
striking as the minister’s neckcloth. And 
of that I have a story to tell. I think 
what made me a sort of advanced think- 
er in these early days was once being sent 
by my father, who was an elder, to the 
lodgings of the minister who was to 
“supply ” on a Sabbath morning. The 
manse must have been shut for repairs, 
and “ himsel’”’ on his holidays. At any 
rate, the minister was stopping with Miss 
Bella McBriar in the little house below 
the Calmstone Brig. Miss Bella showed 
me in with my missive, and there, on the 
morning of the Holy Day, before a com- 
mon unsanctified glass tacked to a wall, 
with a lathery razor in his hand, in pro- 
fane shirtsleeves, stood the minister, 
shaving himself. His neckcloth, that 
was to appear and shine so glorious 
above the cushions of the pulpit, was 
hung over the back of a chair. A clay 
pipe lay across the ends of it. 

This was the beginning of the mis- 
chief, and if I ever take to evil courses, 
this was the first and primal cause. 

Shortly after this 1 went to Sabbath 
School, and having been well trained by 
my father in controversial divinity, and 
well drilled by my mother in the Cate- 
chism, I found myself in a fair way of 
distinguishing myself. But for all that 
I cannot truly say that I ever got over the 
neckcloth on the back of a chair. When I 
aired my opinions before my father and 
he shut me off by an appeal to author- 
ity I kept silence and hugged myself. 

“That may be a good enough argu- 
ment,’ I said to myself, “ but—I have 
seen a minister’s neckcloth hung over the 
back of a chair and shaving-soap on his 
chafts on Sabbath morning. How can 
you be sure of revealed religion after 
that ?” 

But I had so much solid common sense, 
even in my salad days, that I refrained 
from saying these things to my father. 
Indeed, I would not dare to say them 
now, even if I believed them. 

Willie McNair regarded the Sabbath 
School as I did. It was simply an im- 
position. 

Willie thought so for two reasons, 
first, and generally because it was an in- 
novation; and, secondly, because he had 
to clean up the Kirk after it. I agreed 
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with him because I was compelled to at- 
tend—the farm cart being delayed a 
whole hour in order that I might have 
the privilege of religious instruction by a 
licensed grocer of the little town. This 
gentleman had only one way of imparting 
knowledge. That was with the brass- 
edged binding of his pocket Bible. Even 
at that time I preferred the soft Oxford 
morocco. And so would you, if some- 
thing so unsympathetic as brass corners 
had been applied to the sides of your 
head two or three times every Sunday. 
After this experience I passed into 
Henry Marchbank’s class, and was 


happy. But that is quite another story, 


and has nothing to do with Willie Mc- 


Nair. 

Now Sabbath School was over about 
three o’clock, and our conveyance did 
not start till four. That is the way I be- 
came attached to Willie. I used to stay 
and help him to clean the Kirk. This is 
the way he did it: 

First, he unfrocked himself of his 
broadcloth dignity by hanging his coat 
uponpaenailun ‘the'vestry.">, Puen hesput 
on an apron which covered him from 
gray chin-beard to shining shoes. Into 
the breast of this he thrust a duster large 
enough for a sheet. It was, in fact, a 
section of a departed pulpit swathing. 

Then, muttering quite scriptural mal- 
edictions and couching them in entire- 
ly biblical language, Willie proceeded to 
visit the pews occupied by each class, re- 
storing the “buiks ” he had previously 
piled at the head of each seat to their 
proper places on the book-board in front, 
and scrutinizing the woodwork for in- 
scriptions in lead pencil. Then he swept 
the crumbs carefully off the floor and de- 
livered judgment at large. 

“T dinna: ken what Maister Osbourne 
was thinkin’ on to begin sic a Popish 
whigmaleery as this Sabbath: Schule! A 
disgrace an’ a mockin’ in the’ hoose o’ 
God. What kens the like o’ Sammle 
Borthwick aboot the divine decrees? 
When I, mysel’, that has heard them 
treated on for forty year under a’ the 
Elect Ministers o’ the Land, can do no 
more than barely understand them to this 
day! Anda wheen silly lasses, wi’ gum- 
floo’ers in their bonnets to listen to 
bairns hummerin’ over ‘Man’s Chief 
End! It’s eneuch to gar decent Doctor 
Syminton turn in his grave! Man’s 
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Chief End—faith—it’s wumman’s chief 
end that they’re thinkin’ on—the ma- 
dams, they think I dinna see them shak- 
in’ their gum-floo’ers and glancing their 
e’en in the direction o’ the onmarriet 
teacher bodies “ 

“And such are all they that put their 
trust in them!” concluded Willie, some- 
what irrelevantly, “laddie, come doon 
oot o’ the pulpit. I canna lippen (trust) 
ony body to dust that, bena mysel’! 
Gang and pick up the conversation lozen- 
gers aff the floor 0’ the Young Weeman’s 
Bible Cless!” 

Printed. words can give small indica- 
tion of the intense bitterness and mor- 
dant satire of Willie’s speech when he ut- 
tered these last words. 

Yet Willie was far from being a hater 
of women kind. Indeed, the end of all 
his moralizing was ever the same. 

“There’s my ain guidwife—was there 
ever a woman like her! Snod as a new 
preen, yet nocht gaudy, naething ken- 
speckle. If only the young weemen noo- 
adays. were like Betty, they wad hae nae 
need o’ gum-floo’ers an’ ither abomina- 
tions. Na, nor Bible Clesses! Faith, 
set them up, it wad better become them to 
sit them doon wi’ their Bibles in their 
laps and the grace o’ God in their herts, 
an’ tak’ a lesson to themsel’s oot o’ 
Paaal!”” Here Willie dusted the pulpit 
cushions, vigorously shaking them as a 
terrier does a rat, and then carefully 
brushing them all in one direction, in or- 
der that as he said “ the fell may a’ lie the 
yae way!” 

Willie was no eye servant. No spider 
took hold with her hands, and was in the 
palace of Willie’s King. Dust had no 
habitation there, and if a man did not 
clean his boots on the mat before enter- 
ing, Willie went to him personally and 
told him his probable chances of a happy 
hereafter. These were but few and 
slim. 

Then having got the “shine” to fall 
as he wanted it, and the dark purple vel- 
vet overhang pride of his heart to sit to 
a nicety, Willie lifted up the heavy tas- 
sels and at the same time resumed the 
thread of his discourse, standing there in 
the pulpit with the very port of a min- 
ister, and in his speech a point and pith 
that was all his own. 

“Aye, Paul. (He always pronounced 
it Paaal.) Aye, Paaal, it’s a peety ye 
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never marriet and left nae faim’ly that 
we.ken o.. For we hae sair need 0’ ye 
in thae days. But ye kenned better than 
to taigle yersel’ wi’ lasses. It was you 
that bade the young weemen to be keep- 
ers at hame—nae Bible Clesses for Paaal 
—na, na! 

“And ye mind Peter—oh, Peter was 
juist as soond on gum-floo’ers. an’ 
weemen’s falderals as Paaal, ‘ Whose 
adorning, let it not be the outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and, wear- 
ing of gold, and putting on of apparel, 
but the ornament of a meek and quiet 
G12 a ne 

He stopped in the hight of his dis- 
course, and put his hand down to me. 

“ Here, boy,” he cried, “what did ye 
wi thae conversation lozengers? ” 

I indicated that I had them still in my 
pocket, for | had meant to solace the long 
road home with the cleaner of them. 

en inevsce tem 1 

Somewhat unwillingly I handed them 
up to Willie as he stood in the pulpit, a 
different Willie, an accusing Willie, Na- 
than the Prophet with a large cloth 
brush under his arm. 


“When this you see, remember me.”’ 


He read the printed words through 
his glasses deliberately. . 

“Aye,” he sneered, “ that wad be Mag 
Kinstrey. I saw, Bob Cuthbert smirkin’ 
ower at her when the minister was look- 
in’ up yon reference to Melchisadek. 
Aye, Meg, [’ll remember ye—I’ll no for- 
get ye. And if ye mend not your 
ways ‘ 

Willie did not conclude the sentence, 
but instead he shook his head in the di- 
rection of the door of the session house. 

He picked out another. 

“ The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
But fairer far’s'my love for you!” 

Willie opened the door o’ the pulpit. 

“ Preserve me, what am I doin’—it’s 
fair profanation to be readin’ sic balder- 
dash in a place like this. Laddie, hear 
ye this, whatever ye hae to say to a lass, 
gang ye and say it to hersel’, by your- 
sel’. For valenteens are a vain thing, 
and conversation lozengers a mock and 
an abomination. 

Willie threatened me a moment with 
uplifted finger, and then added his stere- 
otyped conclusicn, “ And so are all such 
as put their trust in them! ” 
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And through life I have acted strictly 
on Willie’s advice, and I am bound to ad- 
mit that I have found it good. 

About this period, also, I began to take 
tea not infrequently with Willie, and 
occasionally, but not often, I saw his 
wife, the incomparable Betty, whose 
praises Willie nas never tired of sing- 
ing. I am forced to say that Betty dis- 
appointed me. She sat dumb and ap- 
peared singularly stupid, and this to a lad 
accustomed to’a mother like my mother, 
with a wit keen as a razor, and a speech 
pointed to needle fineness, appeared more 
than strange. 

But Willie’s affection was certainly 
both: lovely and lovable. He was a 
enarled gray old man with a grim mouth, 
but for Betty he ran like a young lover, 
and served her with meat and drink. His 
smile was ready whenever she looked at 
him and he watched her with anxious 
eyes, dwelling on her every word and 
movement with a curious perturbation. 
If she happened not to be in when we 
went to the door, he would fall to tremb- 
ling like a leaf, and the bleached look on 
his face was sad to see. 

Willie McNair dwelt in a ricketty old 
house at the bottom of the hill, separated 
from the other village dwellings by the 
breadth of a field. There was a garden 
behind it and a heathery hill behind that, 
with whins growing to the very dyke of 
Willie’s kail yard. 

The first time that Betty was not in the 
house when we went home, it was to the 
hill behind that Willie ran first. Under 
a broom bush he found her after a long 
search, and, lifting her up in his arms, he 
carried her to the house. 

“ Poor Betty,” he cried over his shoul- 
der as he went down the walk, “she 
shouldna gang oot on sic a warm day. 
The sun has been ower muckle for her. 
See, boy, rin doon to the Tinkler’s well 
for some caller water. The can’s at the 
gable end.” 

When I returned Betty was in bed, and 
Willie had made the tea with ordinary 
water. He was somewhat more com- 
posed, but I could see his hand shake 
when he tried to pour out the first cup. 
He “ skailed”’ it all over the cloth, and 
then was angered with himself for what 
he called his “trimlin”’ auld banes. 

But I never knew or suspected Wil- 
lie’s secret till that awful Sabbath day 
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when the cross that he had borne, so long 
hidden from the eyes of men, was sud- 
-denly lifted high in air. 

Then Willie all at once towered like a 
giant, and the bowed shoulders seemed 
to support a gray head about which was 
visible an apparent aureole. 

It was the day of High Communion, 
and the solemn services were drawing to 
a solemn close. The elements had been 
dispensed, and the elders were back again 
in their places. Mr. Osbourne had Dr. 
Landsborough, of Portmarnock, assist- 
ing him that day, a tall man with a gra- 
cious manner, and the only man who 
could give an after-communion address 
without his words being felt an intru 
sion. , 

“It is always. difficult,’ he said, “to 
disturb the peculiarly sacred pause which 
succeeds the act of communion by any 
words of man——” 

He had got no further when he 
stopped, and the congregation regarded 
him with the strained attention which a 
beautiful voice always compels. The 
beadle was sitting in the reasonable pride 
of his dignity in the first pew to the right 
of the session. When Dr. Landsborough 
stopped, the congregation followed the 
direction of his eyes. 

The door at the back of the Kirk was 
seen to be open, and a woman stood there, 
disheveled, wild-eyed, a black bottle in 
her hand, a red shawl about her head. 

It was Betty McNair. 

“Willie,” she cried aloud in the awful 
silence, “ Willie, come forth—you that 
lockit me’ in the back kitchie, an’ thocht 
to stop me frae the saicrament—I hae de- 
ceived ye, Willie McNair, clever man as 
ye think yersel’!” 

I was in the corner pew opposite Wil- 
lie (being, of course, a non-communicant 
at that date), and I could see his face. At 
the first sound of that voice it worked as 
if it would change its shape, but in a mo- 
ment I saw him grip the book board and 
stand up. Then he went quietly down 
the aisle to where his wife stood gabbling 
wild and wicked words, and laughing 
till it turned the blood cold to hear her 
in that sacred place and solemn occasion. 

Firmly but very gently Willie took 
the woman by the arm and led her out. 
She went like a lamb. He closed the 
door behind him, and, after a quaking 
and dreadful pause, Dr. Landsborough 
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took up the interrupted burden of his dis- 
course: y 

I was a great lad of twelve or thirteen 
at the time and unusued to tears for many 
years. But I know that I cried all the 
time till the service was ended, thinking 
of Willie and wondering where he was 
and what he would be doing. 

I heard my father telling my mother 
about what came next. 

The session were in their little square 
room after service, counting the tokens. 
The minister was sitting in his chair 
waiting to dismiss them with the bene- 
diction, when a rap came to the door. 
My father opened it, being nearest, and 
there without stood Willie McNair. 

“ I wish to speak with the session,” he 
said, firmly. 

“Come in—come your ways in, Wil- 
liam,” said the minister, kindly, and the 
elders resumed their seats, not knowing 
what was to happen next. / 

“ Moderator and ruling elders of this 
congregation,” said Willie, who had not 
served tables so long without knowing 
the respect due to his spiritual superiors, 
‘“ T have come before you in the day of my 
shame to demit the office I have held so 
long among you. Gentlemen, I do not 
complain. I own'I am well punished. 
These twenty years I have lived for my 
pride. I have lied to each of you, to the 
minister, to you the elders, and to the 
hale congregation, making a roose of my 
wife, and sticking at nothing to hide the 
shame of my house. 

“Sirs, for these lying words, it be- 
hooves that ye deal with me, and I will 
submit willingly. But believe me, sirs, 
it was through a godly jealousy that I 
did it, that the Kirk of the New Testa- 
ment might not be made ashamed 
through me and mine. But I have done 
wrong, grievous wrong. I aye kenned 
in my heart that it would come—tho, 
God helping me, I never thocht that it 
would be like this! 

“ But I maun gang awa’,” he broke into 
dialect, “for I could never bear to see 
anither man carry up the buiks and open 
the door for you, sir, to enter in. Forty 
years has Williame McNair been a hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water in this 
tabernacle. Let there be pity in your 
hearts for him this day. He hath borne 
himself with pride, and for that the Lord 
hath brought him very low. And, oh, 
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sirs, pray for her, flesh of my flesh and 
bone of my bone come to what ye saw this 
day! Tell me that he will forgie—be 
sure to tell me that he will forgie Betty 
—for what she has dune this day!” 
The minister reassured him in affec- 
tionate words, and all the session tried to 
get Willie to withdraw his decision. Rut 


in vain. The old man was firm. 
“No,” he said, “Betty is noo my 
chairge. The husband of a drunkard is 


not a fit person to serve tables in the 
sanctuary. I will never leave Betty till 
the day she dees!” 

And neither he did. It was not long. 
Willie nursed his wife with unremitting 
tenderness, breaking himself down as he 
did so. I did not see him again till the 
day of Betty’s funeral. I went with my 
father, feeling very important, as it was 
the first function I had been at in my new 
character as a man. 

When they were filling in the grave, 
Willie stood at the head with his hat in 
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his hand and his gray locks waving in the 
moderate wind. His lips were tremu- 
lous, but I do not think there were tears 
in his eyes. 

I went up to try to say something that 
might comfort him. I knew no better 
then. But I think he did not wish me to 
speak about Betty, for with a strange un- 
certain kind of smile he lifted up his eyes 
till they rested upon the golden fields of 
ripening corn all about the little kirk- 
yard. 

“T think it will be an early harvest,” 
he said, in a commonplace tone. 

Then all suddenly he broke into a kind 
of eager sobbing cry—a heart prayer of 
ultimate agony. 

“Oh, my God, send that it be an ear- 
ly harvest to puir Willie McNair!” 

xk x x xk x x 

And it was, for before a sheaf of that 
yellow corn was gathered into barn they 
laid Willie beside the woman he had 
watched so long and sheltered so faith- 
fully behind the barriers of his love. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


“Guesses at the Riddle of Existence.’ 
By Prof. Goldwin Smith. 


HE INDEPENDENT in its number of 
July the fourth has a brief notice 
of a little book which, under the 

title, ““ Guesses at the Riddle of Exist- 
ence,” reviews some of the theological 
speculations of the day. It is said that 
the book “ will remain a withering one 
both to those who have faith and to those 
who are groping in the dark toward it.” 
I do not wish to say anything in defense 
of the book, except that its writer, I can 
sincerely assure you, would receive real 
proofs of our religious beliefs as gladly 
and eagerly as would the most orthodox 
of apologetic divines. 

What I have to say, with all defer- 
ence, is that in the present situation our 
salvation lies in asking, not whether the 
thing is withering or reviving, but 
whether it is false or true. If it is false, 
it will not be found reviving; nor, if it is 
true, will it be found withering, in the 
end. i 

’ Tue INDEPENDENT compared the book 


to the trooper in Flanders who said be- 
fore going into action, “ Oh, God! if 
there is a God, have mercy on my soul, if 
I havea soul.” Ifa trooper ever did say 
this, his honest doubt, apart from the ab- 
surdity of its expression, was at all events 
better than a conscious falsehood. It 
would probably be more acceptable to 
God. We must conceive of God as a 
Being infinitely nobler than the noblest 
man. What man of noble nature would 
accept “the unclean sacrifice of a lie?”’ 

The theological forum abounds in 
temporizing apologists who in their not 
unnatural desire to save cherished tra- 
dition would have us put up with half- 
measures of truth. Before me lies a new 
Life of Christ, the work of one of the 
most eminent writers of this school, 
throughout which the question whether 
Christ was God or man is studiously, 
not to say artfully, evaded. Instead of 
stating his own conviction, the writer 
vouches the authority of the Nicene 
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Fathers, in whose infallibility it is im- 
possible_to suppose that he can believe. 
What good can be done by this? 

The man who holds fast to truth 
whithersoever it may lead him, may not 
be an Anthtopomorphist, but neither can 
he be called an Atheist. He believes in 
a power which upholds truth, and will 
bear you harmless if you faithfully seek 
it, whether you find it or not. Whether 
we find truth cannot matter to Deity; 
whether we seek it may, if it is the object 
of Deity to develop the character of man. 

On the other hand, there is a large and 
increasing amount of real Atheism un- 
der the guise, not only of Theism, but 
of orthodox Churchmanship. Imperial- 
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ism of the sort which avows that its waf- 
rant is force, and _ unscrupulously 


. tramples on the rights of weak and de- 


cayed nations, is Atheism. The devil- 
worship of the flag, now rapidly gaining 
ground, is Atheism. “ My country, 
right or wrong,” is Atheism. A Presi- 
dent of the United States, if he is right- 
ly reported, holds in effect that the flag 
makes morality, and that when once it is 
unfurled, no matter in what cause, it is 
to be carried forward to victory. If 
things go on as they are now, it will 
come to this, that ‘“ Atheists,’ holding 
fast their faith in truth and righteous- 
ness, will be the only genuine Theists 
left. 


Toronto, CANADA. 


Three: Years Enough: for . a College .Gommse 


By the Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D.,. 


PROFESSOR OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 


HREE years was the length of the 
course of study in our American 
colleges at the beginning. This 

conformed to what then was and still is 
the practice of the English universities. 
As time has gone on, we have lengthened 
it to four years in most institutions where 
the classics are regularly taught. We 
have also raised the qualifications for ad- 
mission, and so deferred the time of en- 
trance. Instead of boys of fourteen our 
freshmen now range from seventeen to 
nineteen. The world meanwhile has 
raised its standard of qualification for 
those occupations which demand special 
literary or scientific attainments. Those 
which fifty years ago could be taken up 
after one or two years of technical prep- 
aration, now require three or four. Our 
leading law schools and divinity schools 
grant no degrees until after three years’ 
study; the principal medical schools ask 
one year more. It is right and necessary 
that they should. We are reshaping all 
our theories of life bythe lawof evolution 
andthe principles of biology. The complex 
nature of modern society requires a con- 
tinually increasing differentiation and 
specialization of activities. Every science 
and art from which men gain a livelihood 
has been both extended and refined by 
modern research and discovery. He who 


would master it must know more and be 
able to do more. The mere workman 
often needs less knowledge or skill than 
was demanded of those in his trade under 
former conditions. The superintendent 
or employer must have more, or be left 
behind in the race of life. 

Every college graduate ought to be a 
leader of men, a director of others. He 
should be able to speak with authority. If 
he cannot, his education has been ill-be- 
stowed. But this education was intended 
only to put him in a position whence he 
could proceed to something else. 

Dr. Arnold once said that every man 
receives two educations: one to fit him to 
be a man and a citizen; the other to fit 
him to earn his bread. The day laborer 
gets them,—by the hardest, and of the 
shortest. Colleges are to give the first, 
and the first merely. They are justified 
only, in view of the time and money they 
demand, as stepping stones toward the 
second. They must be shaped, then, so 
as best to answer that purpose. We do 
not found or cherish them to rear the 
sons of rich men who have no aim but to 
live the life of a rich man’s son. Such 
men they welcome, and strive to fit for 
the place they are to fill, by giving them 
a taste for letters and a touch of public 
spirit ; but it is the workers in the world 
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for whom colleges exist. It is to make 
them good men and good citizens, and in 
doing so to smooth the way toward a spe- 
cial education for that from which their 
livelihood is to come. 

In our larger American colleges what 
we now offer our boys in senior year does 
not differ in kind, and hardly in degree, 
from what is the staple of university 
graduate courses in philosophy and arts. 
It is a capital thing for those who intend 
to be professed teachers or scholars. It is 
good also for the rich man’s son who 
looks forward to a life in golf fields and 
club houses. But those of the former 
class would, and those of the latter class 
could, get it as graduate students, if not 
as undergraduates. To the man contem- 
plating almost any other career, this year, 
spent in a professional or technical school 
or under other influences directly adapted 
to train him for his special work, would, 
with rare exceptions, be far better em- 
ployed. 

The professional school is, or ought to 
be, part of a university. In continental 
Europe it is the whole of the university to 
many, and probably to most, students. 

No profession is now taught without 
embracing something of the humanities 
in the course. The scientific and literary 
side is kept in the front. It cannot be 
mastered without the command of several 
languages, and whatever has been 
learned in this direction at college is kept 
bright by use. Its history is studied; its 
development ; its proper office in modern 
society. The studies of the first year in 
a rightly directed professional school are 
to many minds more enlarging and in- 
spiring than those of a fourth year at col- 
lege. To lop off a year from the required 
college course in any of our universities 
would in its practical effect for most stu- 
dents simply be to give them an election 
between spending that vear in the grad- 
uate department or in one of the profes- 
sional departments. Each would still be 
a student in the university, under teach- 
ers and teaching established and ap- 
proved by the university, but he would 
choose his place for himself. 

In several of our universities the pro- 
fessional student is allowed a year’s cred- 
it for the studies of his last college year, 
and is in that given an opportunity to 
elect subjects germane to the profession 
he has in view. If this election can be 
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extended to those taken up in the first 
year of the professional school, and the 
instruction be given there, the object of 
shortening the college course is substan- 
tially attained, while a valuable right 
would be preserved—that of pursuing 
other branches of instruction also, as time 
might serve, of a general or strictly col- 
legiate character. 

A four years’ course, no doubt, results 
in giving a more thorough education in 
philosophy and the arts, than the average 
man would otherwise attain. There are 
those whose education will come to a full 
stop at the end of the college course, 
whether it be given in three years or in 
four. Some of them, however, would be 
the better for it. For these the rough- 
hewn education of active life is needed 
most. Others would lose by the change 
of system ; but they would also gain. The 
gain in time is a great one for a man of 
twenty-one; and this is the age which 
most college students in our larger insti- 
tutions have attained by the end of their 
junior year. He is deemed by the State 
fit to exercise its highest privileges. If 
not already earning his livelihood, he 
ought to be at least learning how to earn 
it. To graduate from college at twenty- 
two or twenty-three; to spend three or 
four years in professional or technical 
study; to start in business with what, 
physically, is the best decade in his life 
half spent ;—this for most of our best 
educated young men is. coming to post- 
pone marriage until after thirty, and to 
give them bitter years of waiting when 


.they should be working. 


Yale has tried both systems of educa- 
tion. Her college during most of its ex- 
istence has maintained a four years’ 
course; her scientific school during all of 
its existence; now one of over fifty years, 


‘has preferred a three years’ course. The 


relative increase in the number of stu- 
dents has been largely in favor of the lat- 
ter. This is only a rough indication of 
public favor, but some indication it is. 
The country is getting weary of absorb- 
ing so much of life, in learning how to 
live. 

In Harvard College the average student 
may now do all the required four years’ 
work in three, and then have leave of ab- 
sence for senior year. This is in effect an 
adoption of a three years’ course. If 
what Harvard has thus done in fact were 
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frankly done by every American college 
in fact and form, the business world 
would be better and sooner recruited with 
active workers, sharing in a prosperity 
to which they have fairly and seasonably 
contributed. The preparatory schools 
since 1825 have appropriated two more 
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years of the life of American youth. The 
colleges are responsible for this, and must © 
be ready to make compensation by put- 
ting their graduates into the working 
ranks of American manhood one year 
earlier. 
New Haven, Conn. 


A Shorter College Course. 


By Bernadotte Perrin, Ph.D., 


eds. 


PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 


HE usual American college course, 
especially since the last two years 
have been so generally made elec- 

tive, is a peculiar combination of the last 
two years of the English public school 
or the German Gymnasium, with the first 
two years of the English or German Uni- 
versity. It is, therefore, peculiarly lia- 
ble to encroachments on the part of the 
large and constantly growing academies 
and high schools on the one side, on the 
part of the large and constantly growing 
professional schools on the other. If the 
leading profession schools should 
abandon their requirement of an aca- 
demic degree, the degree of A.B. for en- 
trance, and if those who make no such 
requirement should persist in admitting 
to their courses and to candidacy for 
their degree graduates of academies and 
high schools (not to allude to their prac- 
tice of admitting any applicant whatso- 
ever), the great majority of professional 
men would probably, in time, omit the 
college course entirely. And this result 
might not be one to deprecate. Such an 
academy as Phillips (Andover or Ex- 
eter) has expanded so much during the 
last fifty years as to do for'a boy prac- 
Bay what the English public school 
and the American college did, and in 
many cases stilldo. Ifa “graduate of the 
classical course of such an academy 
should pass immediately into one of our 
leading professional schools with a rich 
four years’ course, where much effort is 
expended on general culture as well as 
on technical training, who shall say that 
he is not well equipped for an honorable 
professional career? Who can doubt 
his ability, ceteris paribus, to hold his 
own by the side even of one who has the 
additional four years of traditional col- 


lege training and equal advantages in 
secondary and professional school? In 
such a case the department of “ phi- 
losophy and the arts,” or the collegiate 
course, would be the professional school 
for all who did not enter a profession, 
and, besides, for those intending to enter 
a professional school afterward, it would 
be a highly advantageous but more or less 
luxurious school of general culture and 
training. For surely, with both acad- 
emy and professional school giving more 
and more of that general culture and 
training which all agree is a most desir- 
able preliminary to ‘all technical culture 
and training, there must be a point 
where the additional college course be- 
comes a luxury—very desirable it is true, 
as many luxuries are, but still a luxury, 
and a costly one. 

But the tendency among our r leading 
professional schools is all the other way. 
They are becoming more and more 
strenuous in their requirement of a rep- 
utable academic degree for entrance, 
and more and more ambitious to present 
a full and rich four years’ course for their 
own degree. The leading academies and 
high schools also, as they secure facul- 


ties of constantly increasing powers and 


ambitions, are more and more able and 
willing, even anxious, to give advanced 
courses. Many of them now give good 
collegiate training in such advanced 
courses. And collegiate training is some- 
thing definite and distinctive. It differs 
from secondary and professional train- 
ing. If it does not, it follows from what 
has already been said that it has no 
raison détre. This is a point not to be 
argued here, but merely stated. Our 
American collegiate training and culture, 
slow evolution as it is from out the needs 
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and claims of our peculiar conditions, is 
too valuable an addition to the educa- 
tional practices of the world to be now 
sloughed off under this combined pres- 
sure from above and below it. Colle- 
giate training and culture consists in the 
prosecution of a variety of studies which 
have no direct and immediate bearing on 
the chosen life work, whatever that may 
be, in large companies of young men (or 
women), who are brought into close in- 
stitutional relations with one another in 
the pursuit of such studies, and develop 
a complex social life whose basis is art 
and letters, whatever its minor ramifica- 
tions may be. If the historical traditions 
of two or three centuries of such colle- 
giate life enrich and hallow the life of 
the passing days and years, so much the 
better. No background can be too rich 
for the organized effort to bring each 
generation of young men (or women) 
into an intimate touch with the best life 
and thought of the best representatives 
of the race. The teaching and learning 
are not rudimentary and elementary to 
any large degree, for the secondary 
schools may fairly be expected to supply 
these ; nor are they so advanced as to en- 
courage the idea in either teacher or pu- 
pil that he is adding to the stock of hu- 
man knowledge, for the advanced univer- 
sity courses in every department furnish 
abundant opportunity for what we like 
to call research. During the collegiate 
period, of whatever length it be, the stu- 
dent is gathering material for the high 
avocations of life, not for its vocations— 
at least not directly. Literature, philos- 
ophy, mathematics, the natural sciences, 
must interest him, not because he is touse 
them but enjoy them in the struggle of 
life.. They must nourish and expand the 
ideal and spiritual in him. Before the 
mind concentrates itself on any special ca- 
reer it must be stored with the loftiest 
standards and inspirations. 

Granting then that such a collegiate pe- 
riod is not to be wholly surrendered from 
our systems of education, we may freely 
admit that the duration of the period need 
not be the same for all.. Some may have 
had large experience in collegiate train- 
ing and culture in one of the larger 
academies or high schools. Such, par- 
ticuarly if they are prepared to offer at 
entrance one or more advanced courses 
which should fairly count toward the 
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academic degree, may shorten their col- 
lege course at its beginning. Others may 
purpose to enter one of the leading pro- 
fessional schools, with a rich opportu- 
nity and requirement of broad general 
studies in preparation for the more spe- 
cial and technical details of the profes- 
sion. Such may profitably and reason- 
ably shorten their college course at the 
end. And so, in the case of specially 
gifted students, or specially favored stu- 
dents, or both, it is perfectly conceivable 
that their college course might be profit- 
ably and reasonably shortened at both 
ends, so as to be one of three or even 
two years. This would leave the tradi- 
tional four years and four classes for the 
collegiate period as the norm, the best 
period for all those who, for any reason, 
cannot afford to shorten it, while afford- 
ing ample opportunity for all those who 
can afford to shorten it to do so. But we 
need just as much of this collegiate train- 
ing and culture as we can get our young 
men and women to take, because we have 
found it to be the best preparation for 
those who are to be the leaders of so- 
ciety rather than the cultivators of them- 
selves. We need it also, with all its nec- 
essary merging of the individual in the 
mass, as a partial corrective to the kin- 
dergartenism and individualism which 
now so unduly preponderate in our gram- 
mar and secondary schools, and rob our 
students of their intellectual vigor and in- 
dependence. 

Of course, the procedure by which the 
college course may be shortened at either 
end must be left to each institution to ad- 
just for itself, according to its own pe- 
culiar inheritances. The acceptance of 
advanced courses in the best academies 
and high schools as courses to count to- 
ward the academic degree will not only 
permit students who pass successful ex- 
aminations in such courses to merge the 
first two years of the ordinary college 
course into one, but will of necessity 
bring the colleges into such sympathetic 
relations with these schools as must help 
and stimulate both parties to the rela- 
tion. And in like manner the acceptance 
by the professional schools of certain 
elective courses to count toward the pro- 
fessional degree, and the permission to 
students in the last two years of the col- 
legiate course to take certain of the more 
general courses of the professional school 
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in that school, while counting them to- 
ward the academic degree, will not only 
enable students to merge the last year 
of the collegiate with the first of the pro- 
fessional course, but will also bring aca- 
demic and professional departments into 
mutually helpful relations. And beyond 
all these possibilities there 1s the constant 
relief under the increasing pressure for a 
shortening of the college course which is 
afforded by the increasing facilities af- 


forded those students who are willing to- 


make the necessary effort and _ self-de- 
nial for taking more than the prescribed 
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number of courses for three successive 
years, and so abridging the whole course 
by one year. This meets the needs of - 
those who have neither the .advantages 
of preparation for college in a large 
school with collegiate elements, nor the 
prospect of prolonged study in a large 
professional school. 

To sum the matter up, let the old colle- 
giate course be shortened by those stu- 
dents who are able or willing or com- 
pelled to do it, and not by colleges them- 


selves for everybody. 
New Haven, Conn. 


The ‘Street-Gar {Strike “ate St, ous: 


By the.Rev. Frank Foster. 


HE eyes of the people of the United 
States have been turned upon this 
city as the “strike” has dragged 

along its weary way. Now that it has 
reached a second stage, and the city is 
slowly returning to-normal conditions, 
we may pass it in review. : 

Labor is convinced that combinations 
are inimical to its interest. The consol- 
idation of all the street railways (except 
one) was followed by the organization 
of a union to protect the interests of the 
men. 

The officials of “the Transit Com- 
pany ” began immediately to discriminate 
against the union men, both from a busi- 
ness and political standpoint. An attempt 
was also made to form another organiza- 
tion of the men, under the patronage of 
the company. Men were constantly dis- 
charged because they belonged to the 
union, and were told by other employees 
of the company, “ Leave the union, and 
you can be reinstated.” 

There were two other serious griev- 
ances: First, men were required to report 
twice a day at the yards, the extra men 
who did not secure a run being kept wait- 
ing, sometimes for hours, receiving no 
pay. Second, runs were planned on a 
basis of ten hours a day, but the hours 
were not consecutive. 

These difficulties culminated on March 
roth in a threatened strike, which was 
averted by an agreement substantially as 
follows : 

1. Any man discharged because he 


belonged to the union shall be re-em- 
ployed. 

2. A ten-hour workday within twelve 
consecutive hours, when possible, at a_ 
uniform rate of 20 cents per hour. 

3. Men reporting for duty at a special 
hour shall be paid from that hour until 
relieved. If not put on duty, paid half 
time until relieved. 

4. Shopmen shall be paid overtime. 

5. The company to treat with individ- 
uals or committees of employees. 

The men claim that this agreement was 
repeatedly violated; that union men 
were discharged for trivial offenses, while 
non-unionists were retained after having 
committed much graver ones. The men’s 
committee waited upon the company’s 
officials, who refused to consider the 
cases. 

The Transit Company’s men then pre- 
sented to the company a long list of prop- 
ositions, the chief features being that: 

1. Any man employed by the company 
shall become a member of the union 
within thirty days. 

2. Any man suspended by the union 
shall be suspended by the company, and 
if reinstated in the union shall be rein- 
stated by the company. 

3. Any employee absent on the busi- 
ness of the union shall have his place re- — 
tained for him for as long as a year. 

4. All new time-tables shall be sub- 
mitted to the union forty-eight hours be- 
fore going into effect. 

One reason for this last demand was 
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that some men having reported twice 
were assigned to only two runs a day of 
two hours each, and hence earned but 80 
cents per-capita. 

Receiving no satisfactory answer, 
about 3,500 men (out of 4,000) went out 
“on strike,’ and for one day no cars 
were run in our city. 

The demands of the men were so un- 
reasonable that they called forth an open 
letter signed by some 200 leading busi- 
ness firms. The following quotation 
gives the gist of their remarks: 

“It is our opinion that no strike can be more 
than temporarily successful where unreason- 
able terms are exacted; and when, as in the 
present case, they involve a joint control of 
the administrative features of the business, 
without any responsibility or obligation for 
the conduct of it, there is hardly a remote 
chance for even temporary advantage.” 

The men were unwisely led, and were 
worked upon by the enthusiasm of num- 
bers to believe that they could unionize 
the roads so completely as to have every 
man under control. Ultimately they were 
better advised by their friends and were 
willing to arbitrate. But they had by 
their injudicious demands given the com- 
pany plausible reasons for refusing to ac- 
cede to their wishes. It was plainly laid 
before the Transit Company by a well- 
known citizen that the company would 
have to choose between arbitration and 
war, and an appeal was made that they 
would consider the morals involved, and 
come to terms with their men, but they 
seem to have deliberately chosen to fight 
the union. 

Then the incompetency of the city offi- 
cials became manifest. Citizens who rode 
on cars (operated by “ scabs ”’) were in- 
sulted and abused under the very eyes of 
policemen, who ignored and encouraged 
lawlessness. ~ 

Through the peculiar laws of this 
State, the police force is controlled not 
by the Mayor, but by four commissioners 
appointed by the Governor in conjunc- 
tion with the Mayor. These four are 
Lemocratic politicians, as is also Gov- 
ernor Stephens. However, it has yet to 
be shown that our Mayor would have 
done anything if he could. The Hon. 
Thos. P. Rixey, Commissioner of Labor, 
however, discovered that he had author- 
ity to call upon the parties interested to 
each choose two arbitrators, himself be- 
ing chairman. The men acted upon this, 
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but the company did not, so nothing came 
of it. 

Many attempts were made to reach a 
settlement, but all failed. It was attempt- 
ed to define the relation between the new 
employees of the company and the strik- 
ers—the latter demanding to be rein- 
stated, and the company refusing to con- 
sider any proposition involving the dis- 
charge of their new men. 

After women had been insulted and de- 
nuded in our streets, and it was clearly 
unsafe to ride on the cars, the citizens 
appealed to the Governor to call out the 
militia. He refused, saying it was un- 
necessary and would cost the State 
$5,000 per day. 

On June Ist, the situation becoming 
desperate and business paralyzed, the 
Police Board called upon Sheriff J. H. 
Pohlman to furnish a posse comitatus of 
1,000, afterward increased to 2,500 men, 
the expense to be borne by the city, which 
is Republican,and so, with our Governor’s 
approval, our most prominent citizens 
were called to serve upon this body. 
Their chief work was to patrol the 
streets, preventing the gathering of 
crowds, and suppressing all attempts at 
rioting. The riot on Washington avenue 
(in which they largely figured) was the 
crisis of the strike. Four men were killed 
and a number injured, revolvers were 
flourished and shotguns brought into 
use. The first provocation apparently 
came from one in a passing procession of 
strikers. The weeks following were 
chiefly notable for explosions of dyna- 
mite under cars. These suddenly ceased 
on the arrest of Ora Havill, a detective 
employed by the Transit Company, who 
was accused of having himself placed the 
dynamite where he found it. 

Through the mediation of a citizens’ 
committee the following basis of settle- 
ment was accepted on July 2d, and the 
strike declared “ off: ” 

A reaffirmation of the agreement of 
March toth as to rates of pay and hours 
of service, 

Each man shall be free to join or not 
to join a union without discrimination 
by the company. 

No employee shall intimidate another 
employee as to union or non-union, on 
pain of dismissal. 

The company shall meet individuals or 
committees of employees, 
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The company shall select men to fill 
present and future vacancies from a list 
of its former employees exclusively, until 
exhausted. Said list to be presented by 
T. B. Edwards, chairman of men’s com- 
mittee. 

People once more breathed freely and 
rejoiced—but their rejoicing was of short 
duration. At the end of one week an in- 
dignation meeting was held and the 
‘ strike ” reinstated. The agreement had 
been violated by the company, who em- 
ployed at least twenty-three new men be- 
fore the list was handed in. ‘Their ex- 
planations failed to satisfy the men. The 
company claims to have acted in good 
faith, and its attorney, Mr. Fred. Leh- 
mann, attended the meeting of strikers 
and pledged his personal word that these 
cases should be settled to the satisfaction 
of Mr. Folk, a brilliant young lawyer 
who is giving his services to the men. 
The strikers argued that the company 
intended to violate its agreement, and in- 
stead of appealing to the citizens to com- 
pel the company to keep it, they declare 
that no agreement is of any value as 
long as Geo. W. Baumhoff remains gen- 
eral manager. 

Dynamite is again in use. A car was 
blown up on the 15th inst. and two pas- 
sengers seriously injured. However, 
there is less disturbance than before, and 
tho the boycott has been renewed many 
more persons are riding on the cars. 

A citizens’ committee is circulating pe- 
titions in favor of arbitration, which are 
being largely signed, but the company 
gives no encouragement in this direction. 

The lessons to learn are briefly these: 

That a compulsory arbitration clause 
ought to be inserted in every franchise 
given to a street railway company for 
the sake of citizens whose business is in- 
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jured and who innocently suffer by a 
strike. 

That unionism has come to stay. It is 
developing wiser leaders who will see 
that compulsory unionism is a curse in 
the disguise of a blessing, and will dis- 
pense with professional labor agitators. 

That strikers who connive at the de- 
nuding of women and other lawless acts 
are not likely to be successful. Men are 
meeded who will speak out as did the 
Carpenters’ Union, calling upon every 
man to protect women and children from 
fiends in human form. 

That the boycott is a two-edged sword, 
and cuts deepest into the pockets of the 
wage earners, and hence is self-destruc- 
tion. 

That the men who go to work have 
rights as well as the men who leave the 
work. These men are not necessarily 
“thugs” and criminals, but often have 
had to choose between loyalty to their 
fellow-workmen and love for-their wives 
and children. 

That our foreign population must be 
evangelized, as witness the names of 
those charged with assaults upon women. 

That no company ought to employ a 
manager who is persona non grata to the 
great majority of its employees. 

That it is criminal folly to elect parti- 
san politicians who have neither charac- 
ter nor backbone. 

The city has lost 14 citizens killed, 
and nearly 200 injured, a tremendous 
amount of business, and its good reputa- 
tion. 

The company’s loss is estimated at $1,- 


500,000. Loss in wages to the men is 
over $250,000. What has been gained? 
St Louis, Mo. 





Note.—Official report of the company shows that they 
carried only 13,733,621 passengers during the quarter end- 
ing June 30, as against 27,058,585 for the previous quarter, 
although the strike did not begin until May. 


Courage 
By Jennie Betts Hartswick 


E nothing hath who nothing dareth; 

H Who runs no race no laurels weareth; 
He finds no pearl who never seeketh; 

No listener who never speaketh. 


Who never kneels no blessing winneth; 
He ends no task who none beginneth; 
No sheaves he brings who never reapeth; 
No song he sings who silent keepeth. 


The ship that leaves the harbor never 
But safe at anchor rocks forever,— 
Lulled gently on the bay’s soft pillow,— 
Outrides no tempest,—breasts no billow. 


The ship that proudly sails the ocean 

And fearless braves the storm’s commotion. 

Some far, fair isle one day she gaineth 

Where blue skies smile and beauty reigneth. 
CLEARFIELD, Pa, 


The Anti-Foreign Movement in China 
By Margherita Arlina Hamm, 


AvuTHoR oF ‘' CuingsE LEGENDS,’’ Etc. 


HE revolution now taking place in 
China is the effort of an ancient 
system of society and civilization 

to protect itself against a new and strong- 
er one. “It is not of a religious charac- 
ter, altho it has been marked by the indis- 
criminate slaughter of Christian con- 
verts. 

The Chinese are tolerant, indifferent 
or apathetic in all matters of faith, as is 
evidenced by their treatment of Moham- 
medans, Jews and Parsees. They have 
attacked Christian converts, but only 
those belonging to the sects of the civ- 
ilized Powers. They have never ‘per- 
secuted the Nestorians, and seldom those 
of the Greek Orthodox Church. West- 
ern Christianity is to their mind so mixed 
with western civilization that they find it 
impossible to separate the two. 

It is difficult for an American to real- 
ize or understand what an attack upon 
his civilization is or could be, but it is 
very different in China, where ever since 
the opening of the treaty ports the proc- 
ess has created suffering, and that suf- 
fering has increased from day to day. 
No single class has suffered alone. From 
the Emperor down to the poorest coolie, 
each and all has been tnade to feel the 
iron hand of an awful power whose in- 
tentions were incomprehensible. 

It would take more than the space ef 
a magazine article to enumerate the 
points in which Western civilization has 
been injurious and even destructive to the 
Chinese social fabric; they may be clas- 
sified, however, into commercial, indus- 
trial, political, social and governmental. 

Under the first head hasbeen the peace- 
ful destruction of Chinese trade. At the 
opening of the treaty ports the rivers 
of China and the coast water were 
crowded with junks which gave employ- 
ment to several million people. On the 
Yang Tse and Si Kiang these primitive 
vessels were so numerous as to constitute 
floating cities. To-day their numbers 
are not one-third of what they were in 
1850, and of those which are still doing 
business, few have enough employment 
to more than pay running expenses. 
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Each year has witnessed the granting of 
new concessions to foreigners in this 
field. Only a year and a half ago the 
West River was opened to foreign flags 
to the head of navigation, while upon the 
Han, Hoang and Upper 
Yang Tse are now steamboats and steam 
launches flying foreign flags and carry- 
ing away the better part of the local 
trade, if not the larger part. 

“While our bankers and manufacturers 
of railway supplies hailed with noisy 
plaudits the introduction of railways into 
the Middle Kingdom the concessions cast 
gloom over every district affected by this 
mode of transportation. It meant the 
throwing out of employment of a million 
men and the decay of hundreds of towns 
whose prosperity depends upon the traffic 
which passes through their gates. The 
“steam devil” with a tail of baggage 
cars is a more horrible creature than the 
fire-breathing dragon to a simple-mind- 
ed practical community which knows that 
it will carry the loads of three thousand 
porters and take away the latters’ livell- 
hood forever. 

It was a good thing for trade and 
profit when astute Englishmen obtained 
concessions for cotton mills, sugar mills 
and other manufacturing plants, but it 
has already begun to play havoc with the 
native looms, the native sugar boilers and 
the native workers in every industry cov- 
ered by a concession. 

China had a huge and profitable tea in- 
dustry at one time. The Japanese, Eng- 
lish, French, Dutch, and even the Ameri- 
Cans. sent, agents to’) the tea district, 
learnt all the secrets of the business, car- 
ried tea to other lands, and there at- 
tempted to start the traffic upon a scien- 
tific basis. The United States has not 
succeeded in this attempt. France has 
had a success d’estime in Cochin China 
and Annam. The Dutch have done about 
the same in Java and Sumatra, while the 
English and Japanese have had a suc- 
cess that is simply phenomenal; the for- 
mer in Ceylon, Hindustan and Assam, 
and the latter in nearly every part of the 
Empire, The result has been a falling 
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off of the Chinese tea trade in fifty years 
of more than one hundred million pounds 
per annum. It has reduced Amoy to a 
place of almost no importance, and has 
ruined thousands of tea farmers in Fo- 
kien, Kwang Tung, and other districts 
devoted to the industry. Amoy has prob- 
ably suffered most of all. In the sixties 
it exported thirty million pounds a year, 
while at the present time itsexportseldom 
reaches the million mark. The peo- 


ple of Amoy can live well upon seven: 


cents per head a day, and as the average 
pound of tea costs twenty cents, it is clear 
that ninety million days’ rations have 
been destroyed in the process, or the live- 
lihood of two hundred and seventy thou- 
sand people for one year each. 

In the old years the Chinese home was 
lighted at nightfall by a little lamp filled 
with bean oil. This oil was extracted 
from ordinary beans, and gave employ- 
ment to myriads of farmers, oil-millers 
and common carriers. But one fine day 
an American ship brought kerosene into 
the Middle Kingdom, and the next day a 
British ship brought Russian oil. To- 
day along the entire coast and up all the 
rivers the kerosene lamp has displaced 
the bean oil affair, and the bean oil in- 
dustry has already fallen off forty per 
cent. 

It gives no consolation to the bean 
farmer to know that kerosene is a better 
illuminant than bean oil. All that he 
sees is that the “ foreign devil”’ can lay 
it down in a Chinese seaport for ten cents 
a gallon, a price at which he is utterly 
unable to compete. 

In the political world the changes have 
been equally great and unpopular. The 
first and most important was the placing 
of the Chinese customs under the head of 
a foreigner, Sir Robert Hart, and a staff 
of foreign assistants taken from British, 
American, German, French, Russian, 
Italian and Belgian subjects. These men 
handle the vast revenues which come 
from the tariff and the export duty. The 
mere system is an insult to a Chinese gen- 
tleman. It is a charge and demonstra- 
tion that the Chinese are too corrupt and 
dishonest to be intrusted with the collect- 
ing of their own revenue for their own 
country. So strong is this feeling that 
from the start every custom house has 
been armed so as to be in readiness for a 
mob or a rebellion. 
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Second, is the system extorted by the 
Great Powers from the Chinese Govern- 
ment whereby the customs officials give 
transit passes and so enable merchants to 
escape the likin taxes of the interior. The 
likin tax is a curious survival of an- 
tiquity. It corresponds to the octroi of 
Europe, and the road-toll or barrier tax 
of the Middle Ages. In China from time 
immemorial there has been a tax sta- 
tion every five or ten miles along every 
road and river. The tax collected at each 
point was very small, a fraction of one per 
cent., but it was enough to support a 
small army of officials and to increase the 
prosperity of thousands of villagers. The 
transit pass enables the merchant by pay- 
ing a small sum at a treaty port to ship 
his goods free from all further tax far 
up into the interior. The innovation has 
been a splendid thing for European com- 
merce and manufactures. It has brought 
about an extraordinary increase in Chi- 
nese imports, but it has reduced the rev- 
enue of the likin officials, and it has dis- 
turbed; if not destroyed, hundreds of old 
trade routes and established industries. 

In social and governmental affairs the 
forced intrusion of Western ideas has 
produced what the Chinese consider in- 
famous consequences. Originally China 
was a literary aristocracy. Each class 
was immeasurably above the one beneath 
it and below the one above. It was not 
caste, because the poorest boy of high 
ability could work his way to the highest 
class. Thus Li Hung Chang, the great 
Premier, and his brother, the ex-Viceroy 
of the Liang Kwang, started life poor 
farmer boys and rose to positions sec- 
ond only to the roval Manchurian blood. 

The first blow at the system came when 
England and France compelled the Chi- 
nese to receive Ministers upon a par or 
in equality with a Prince. Before that 
time a foreign minister or envoy was 
looked upon as an outcast. 

A second blow was when consuls were 
put upon a social and official equality with 
Tao Tais, or the Governors of big  cit- 
ies, Foo Tais, or the Governors of Prov- 
inces, and Ti Tuhs, or the Major-Gen- 
erals of the Manchurian army. 

The next step was when the same 
privilege was extended to consular and 
commercial agents. Before these new 
treaty rights came into being the Chi- 
nese official regarded a foreign merchant 
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the same as a native one—that is, with the 
indifference of supreme contempt. After 
that, a young merchant who acted as a 
consular or commercial agent for a for- 
eign Power of which the official prob- 
ably never heard became his equal. 

To translate it into American facts, it 
is very much as if the Mayor of New 
York, or the Governor of the Empire 
State, were compelled officially to re- 
ceive and to visit a Syrian peddler, or an 
Italian organ grinder. I mean no of- 
fense to either the Syrians or the Italians, 
but the social discrepancy is the same. 

A fourth blow came with the introduc- 
tion of extra-territorial consular juris- 
diction and its extension from the treaty 
ports into the interior. A foreign con- 
sul in Canton has jurisdiction under the 
treaties four or five hundred miles up the 
Si Itiang. He alone can arrest and pun- 
ish his own citizens,'and he, on the other 
hand, can arrest Chinese and hand them 
over, if necessary, in irons to their own 
tribunal. 

This extra-territorial jurisdiction not 
alone affected persons, but also the Chi- 
nese system of laws and regulations. 
Neither the English nor the American 
laws recognize sacrilege as a crime. 
Neither do they draw any distinction be- 
tween assaulting and insulting a young 
man and a hoary-headed grandfather or 
great-grandfather of a family. At Chi- 
nese law both offenses are punishable by 
death. Thus it came about that what to 
the Chinese mind were unpardonable sins 
were treated in their own country by 
these foreign tribunals as trivial mis- 
demeanors, and, on the other hand, the 
foreign tribunals enforced Western laws 
which to the Chinaman have no meaning 
or justification. 

Next came the extension of the con- 
sular A/gis to Christian converts. The 
idea of this practice was extremely good. 
It protected poor converts from persecu- 
tion and prosecution, but it had not been 
in use more than a year before Chinese 
criminals’ saw new avenues of escape 
from the penalty of their misdeeds. Hun- 
dreds, and it is said thousands, according 
to Chinese reports, became enrolled as 
Christians. They did not change their 
character nor their conduct in the least 
despite their professed confession of 
faith. Then, as if to cap the climax, the 
French Roman Catholic clergy secured 
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the insertion of a clause in the French 
treaty whereby they became entitled to 
the same recognition as consuls. 

As every great Power has what is 
known as the “ Favored Nation Clause ”’ 
in its own treaty, the result of this diplo- 
matic stroke may be easily conceived. 
Every missionary, no matter what his 
church, was put on a par with the great 
officials of the Empire. 

Every Christian church, chapel and 
parsonage became a possible asylum for 
malefactors as well as a district no long- 
er amenable to the law of the land. As 
there were some four thousand mission- 
aries of all sorts in China, as well as some 
two hundred consular officials, the Chi- 
nese people saw, without understanding 
why, the sudden creation of four thou- 
sand two hundred of these independent 
principalities. 

Every Chinese official and newspaper 
at this time called attention to the fact 
that little Japan, which the Chinaman 
despises, had by its new treaties put an 
end to all extra-territorial jurisdiction 
and governed its foreigners the same as 
it did its own citizens. 

At every treaty port there is long 
standing trouble on account of the West- 
ern evasion of the Chinese land laws. In 
the Celestial Empire the land is held un- 
der leases from the Government, the 
tenant paying a small ground rent. There 
is no individual ownership, not even re- 
specting the lease-hold. The house be- 
longs to the pater familias, who holds it 
in trust for his family or even his clan. 
By an ingenious fiction of law the Chi- 
nese Government was obliged to give 
leases to the foreign consuls, and these in 
turn assigned the leases to Europeans or 
even Chinese tenants. The new owner 
could exclude all whom he wished, and 
could deny shelter or refuge to any mem- 
ber of the clan to whom that property 
was clan property. 

Last of all, the consuls and the cus- 
toms together established a postal sys- 
tem which carried letters, books and par- 
cels under the rate tariff of the Interna- 
tional Postal Union,a good thing forcom- 
merce, but a deadly blow at the private 
post offices and express tongs of the land. 
Before the post office administration was 
created the merchant paid from twenty- 
five cents to two dollars to send a letter 
from Canton to Swatow or from Canton 
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to Chung Under the new post 
the cost was five cents, and the time re- 
duced from one-half to one-tenth. 

The fire has been smoldering for a 
long time. The conflict was inevitable. 
If it had not come this year it might have 
come next, and it was bound to come 
within the present decade. No matter 
how destructive and bloody the war be- 
tween China and the Western nations 
may be it will not inflict as much suffer- 
ing or catise as many deaths as has the 
invasion of that land by the Western civ- 
ilization in the past fifty years. 


' The Independent 


There is no room to-day in this world 
for savagery. It must be crushed with 
the sword if it cannot be molded by 
kindness. When that savagery is or- 
ganized and takes the form of a civiliza- 
tion, whose sole merit is its antiquity, 
kindness is bound to prove unavailing. 
The same question presents itself to 
Christendom as did to Rome when its 
growing civilization encountered that of 
the barbaric and sensuous Carthaginian. 
The same cry is heard by the careful ob- 
server, ““ Delenda est China.” 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Bach Redivivus. 


By William Frederic Badé, Ph.D., 


Epiror or ‘* THE Moravian,”’ 


one of those immortal geniuses with 

whom it is hard to associate the 
thought of death. Yet the logic of dates 
will have it that the twenty-eighth of 
July marks the completion of one hun- 
dred and fifty years since this Milton 
of church music passed away at his home 
in Leipzig. As in the case of the Eng- 
lish poet, blindness also darkened the life 
of the great musician before its close. An 
incident related by his biographer is char- 
acteristic of the deep religiousness of 
the man. A partial and momentary re- 
covery of his sight a few days before his 


] Mone of SEBASTIAN BACH was 


death prompted him to dictate to a mem-. 


ber of his household a beautiful chorale 
to the words, “ When we are in the 
depths of need.” But, feeling that the 
hand of death was upon him, he bade his 
amanuensis change the heading to, 
‘ Herewith I come before thy throne.” 
Bach discovered to the world a new 
sense in which music may become the 
handmaid of religion, for in the passion- 
ate fervor of their devotion some of his 
sacred cantatas are absolutely sw generis. 
Combined with the power to translate 
the subtlest religious feelings into tone 
language at once simple, majestic and 
profound, he had a wonderful ability to 
build up magnificent musical conceptions 
on the basis of a plain chorale. In fact, 
so far beyond his own and several suc- 
ceeding generations was Bach in what 
pertains to the sublimest conceptions of 


ciated only by a select few. 


musical art that for a hundred years 
after his death his genius was appre- 
In 1850, the 
centennial year of his death, a Bach So- 
ciety was organized in his native land, 
which, together with many individual ad- 
mirers of the Leipzig cantor, has done 
much to bring him into deserved recog- 
nition among modern lovers of pure mu- 
sic on both sides of the Atlantic. 

During the last fifty years the Bach 
revival has spread rapidly. In this coun- 
try it has become associated particularly 
with the old and romantic college town 
of Bethlehem (Pa.), whose very name 
seems auspicious for a new movement. 
While the town is, perhaps, more widely 
known for the excellence of its cannon 
and armor-plate, it has won better claims 
to distinction by its achievemens in the 
sphere of art and education. It possesses 
a finely trained musical organization, 
known as the ‘“‘ Bach Choir,” which last 
spring gave the first complete American 
production of Bach’s famous Mass in 
B Minor. The head and soul of the 
Bach Choir is the well-known organist 
of the Moravian Church, Mr. J. Fred. 
Wolle, a man of rare musical -eulture. 
Under his direction three other great 
works of Bach have been produced dur- 
ing the last twelve years—viz., the St. 
John Passion, the St. Matthew Passion, 
and the Christmas Oratorio. The first 
of these also received its first American 
performance at Bethlehem in 1888, Such 


Bach Redivivus 


efforts are in themselves a sufficient com- 
ment on the culture that prompts them. 
No hot-house growth of musical taste or 
ability could withstand the atmosphere 
of one of Bach’s masterpieces. Every 
musician knows that no chorus can fol- 
low the Fugues in the B Minor Mass un- 
less the singers as well as the orchestra 
have a firm seat in the saddle. 

The Bach Choir is the blossom of mu- 
sical traditions that reach back over a pe- 
riod of more than one hundred and fifty 
years. From the earliest beginnings of 
the town these traditions have centered 
about the historic Moravian Church. The 
genius of Bach has ruled its organ-loft 
for years. About its choir gallery linger 
the strains of many oratorios. Thence 
the passionate pleading of the Kyrie and 
the jubilant harmonies of the Glorie but 
recently floated out over a hushedand rev- 
erent audience. There Haydn’s “ Crea- 
tion’ was given in I8II, eight years be- 
fore it was sung by the Handel and 
Hadyn Society of Boston. Later, when 
the Musical Fund Society of Philadel- 
phia desired to give its initial perform- 
ance of the same, it was found necessary 
to secure the assistance of trombonists 
from Bethlehem, where the work had al- 
ready been given several times. Full 
records exist of the production of a large 
number of famous compositions of 
Haydn, Schumann, Romberg and many 
others, during the first decades of this 
century. Benjamin Franklin, in a let- 
ter written to his wife in 1756, speaks 
enthusiastically of the “fine music in 
church. Flutes, oboes, French horns 
and trumpets accompanied the organ.” 

It is apparent, therefore, that the mu- 
sical taste and training of not a few of 
Bethlehem’s choristers is the result of 
generations of training. . Some fam- 
ilies, in fact, have been continuously iden- 
tified with its musical history for over a 
century and a half. In view of all this 
it is not difficult to understand why Beth- 
lehem seems destined, and is in every way 
fitted, to become the Baireuth of Bach. 
Preparations are in progress now for a 
great Bach festival to be held some time 
next spring, when the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion, the Christmas Oratorio and the 
Mass in B Minor are to be given in dou- 
ble sessions on three successive days. 
Any one who has even a measurable ac- 
quaintance with these works will appre- 





ciate the vastness of t ndertaking. 
The Mass in B Minor @fone consists of 
twenty-four numbers, fifteen of which 
are ponderous choruses. While one’s 
memory still lingers among their wonder- 
ful harmonies it is difficult to speak with 
moderation, but even the most matter-of- 
fact critic is willing to admit that this 
work represents the Ultima Thule of 
choral composition. In the words of the 
learned Spitta, “ These choruses are of a 
caliber and grandeur which almost crush 
the restless generation of the present 
day.” 

This work incidentally commemorates 
an interesting bit of conservatism which 
dates back to Reformation times. While 
the form of the “ Mass,” was suggested to 
Bach by the Roman Catholic service, it 
was composed for use in the two Prot- 
estant churches of St. Thomas and St. 
Nicholas in Leipzig. When _ these 
churches became Lutheran they retained 
the singing of portions of the mass as a 
part of the regular services. This cir- 
cumstance ultimately furnished the oc- 
casion for the composition of the Mass 
in B Minor. Under the broad catho- 
licity of Bach’s treatment it has become 
a worthy liturgical expression of the 
faith of all Christendom. Heard in its 
proper surroundings, as in the Moravian 
Church at Bethlehem, preluded with 
the sweet strains of trombones on the 
belfry, there is something overwhelming 
in the effect produced on the mind of the 
listener. Some of its choruses exhibit a 
remarkable union of the intellectual and 
the emotional in Bach’s music. In the 
“ Et Incarnatus,” for instance, the long 
descending intervals doubtless were in- 
tended to symbolize the coming down, as 
it were, of Christ into humanity. 

Again in the “ Sanctus” the six-part 
arrangement is an obvious allusion to 
the six wings of the adoring seraphim. 
The hovering triplets, so characteristic a 
feature of the upper voices, convey the 
idea of soaring, while the majestic down- 
ward march of the basses in octave inter- 
vals supplies the antiphonal element and 
reminds one of Isaiah’s words, that “ the 
foundations of the thresholds shook at 
the sound of their voices.” The double 
Hosanna Chorus starts out with both 
choirs singing their four parts in uni- 
son, but soon each takes up its own strain 
and the climax is reached at the close in 
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a perfect delirium of rapturous harmo- 
nies. Such music is not written to catch 
the ear of the passing throng, but it re- 
wards the student and lover of all that is 
deep and soulful in music. Of this hum- 
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ble German organist it may truly be said, 

“ By it he, being dead, yet speaketh,” and 

unless all signs fail there will be many 

more in the coming century who will 

stop to listen to his melodious message. 
Mr. Gretna, PENN, 


Swiss and German Cheese Makers. 
By George E. Walsh. 


REEN COUNTY is one of the most 
fertile and picturesque sections of 
Wisconsin, abounding in rich pas- 

ture lands and wheat and corn fields, and 
often termed by visitors “the Wisconsin 
Alps.” Why this term should be applied 
to the country is not always apparent at 
first, for the scenery, while rural and at- 
tractive, is anything but an imitation of 
the Alps. There are mountains and roll- 
ing hillside farms, and unexpected views 
of chasms and gorges; but they are not 
unusually magnificent or awe-inspiring. 
But a closer study of the place will re- 
veal even to the most stupid the reason 
for the poetic name of the “ Wisconsin 
Alps.” It is the population and not 
the landscape so much which  sug- 
gests the Alps, and also the occupation of 
the people. Here is a genuine Swiss pop- 
ulation, or Swiss-American, as they call 
themselves now, squatted down in a beau- 
tiful part of the country, engaged in the 
very pursuit that has made the farmers 
of the Alps so famous.. They have 
brought their customs with them, and to 
an extent the whole country is a minia- 
ture Alpine scene. These Swiss-Ameri- 
cans, with a few Germans scattered 
among them, make most of the Swiss 
and Limburger cheese that is manufac- 
tured in this country, and they do it all 
after the same primitive manner that one 
sees in the Swiss Alpine mountains. 
Every farmer—and nearly every inhab- 
itant of the county is a farmer—makes 
cheese, and it is always Swiss, Limburg- 
er, Cheddar or Brick. There are some 
who own such small farms that it is more 
profitable to sell the milk direct to the 
cheese factories, which are owned by 
some of the wealthier Swiss or German 
farmers; but even these will have an in- 
terest in the factory to which the milk 


goes, and some day they aspire to full 
ownership in a similar plant. The fac- 
tories are not by any means imposing af- 
fairs; they are more often an old shamble 
building, with drying sheds and stone cel- 
lars attached, and a few cheap necessary 
utensils that an American would call 
very primitive. These utensils in some 


‘instances have been brought from the 


Alps by the first settlers, and they look 
foreign enough to satisfy the most casual 
observer that they were never fashioned 
in Yankeeland. 

Everybody in the colony speaks Swiss 
or German, and very few understand 
good English. Even those who have re- 
sided in the country for six and seven 
vears have only a poor smattering of 
English, and can make themselves under- 
stood only with the help of numerous 
signs and shakings of the head. More- 
over, they try to keep their children out 
of the public schools, where they are 
forced to learn English, altho this is 
the fault of the priests and not that of 
the farmers. The priests do their best 
to keep the mother tongue popular among 
the Swiss and German farmers, and in so 
doing they retain the hold upon them that 
might be broken if they once learned the 
English language, and began to affiliate 
with the surrounding American popula- 
tion. 

There are no kinder or more hospita- 
ble people in the world than the residents 
of the Wisconsin Alps. They welcome 


every visitor, and, according to their 


ideas of hospitality, give to him the best 
of their possessions. No deserving per- 
son would be turned from their thresh- 
old, and they are equally ready to explain 
to any one their methods of cheese mak- 
ing. They do not consider their present 
home the equal of their former Alpine 


London in Khaki 


Continental army will be thinking of the 
necessity for clothing its troops in khaki, 
which will be good for Manchester. 

What color, it is often asked, is khaki? 
Well, it depends entirely on the climate, 
the lightness or brightness of the atmos- 
phere, the absence or presence of the 
sun. | 

The first time I ever saw a regiment in 
khaki was in Malta. To understand the 
true inwardness of the phrase “ Greater 
Britain,’ an Englishman must travel. 
[even if he only sails along the Mediter- 
ranean, the meaning of it will come home 
to him. You must go to Gibraltar and 
watch the English Tommies playing 
cricket at Europa Point; you must run 
into Valetta Harbor and see the British 
ironclads reflected in its blue waters; you 
should touch at Cyprus, and look at the 
English camps among the olive groves 
and the prickly pears; you should run up 
to Cairo and watch the Union Jack float- 
ing from the Citadel, to understand with 
what care we guard the waterway to In- 
dia. In all these places soldiers in khaki 
_represent the might and majesty of the 
Queen. Small! wonder that to-day, when 
Great Britain and Ireland, her colonies, 
dominions and dependencies are more 
closely drawn together than would have 
seemed possible seven months ago— 
small wonder that khaki is popular. Yet, 
until that day in Malta I had never seen a 
British regiment in modest dust color. It 
wasaradiant May morning on that whitest 
of all islands. You actually could not look 
at the chalk roads for the glare; the sun- 
shine nearly blinded you; the shadows 
lay like patches of ultramarine on your 
path. And suddenly, down the Via 
. Reale, there came a long, winding pale- 
golden serpent, with drums and trumpets 
at its head and drums and fifes at its tail. 
A British regiment, marching, in its 
Mediterranean kit, along the Malta High 
street, resembled nothing so much as a 
gigantic golden reptile. But this was 
clean and spotless khaki, gilded by the 
eternal sunshine. It must not be sup- 
posed that our troops in South Africa 
look as conspicuous as those Yorkshire 
lads I saw in Valetta. It is a material 
which, in war time, quickly gets soiled 
and dingy, crumpled and forlorn. On 
the sandy, stony veldt an English soldier 
is very quickly the color of the ground, 
as unobtrusive as a lizard, as unostenta- 
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tious as a piece of yellow stone. And 
herein lies the happy usefulness of khaki. 

Here in London, however, the mate- 
rial is being used not so much to evade 
attention as to attract it. Bouncing 
maidens who are not coy of catching an 
approving glance wear dust-color piped 
with scarlet. Notepaper and_ shoes, 
pocket-books and parasols, neckties and 
new novels, all appear in the ubiquitous 
brown paper color. Those who wear it 
on their persons are animated, to be sure, 
by the truest spirit of patriotism, for a 
more trying color for the average citizen 
was perhaps never invented. Your 
bronzed yoeman, your hunting-man new- 
ly arrived from the ‘shires,’ may wear 
it, indeed,and looknone the worse, for his 
skin is browner, ruddier, deeper in tone, 
than the color of his tunic; but a pale 
London volunteer, or a man who has suf- 
fered sickness, looks neither imposing 
nor intimidating when he puts on the 
modest dust color. The other day I went 
down to the Royal Albert docks to see 
some volunteers off in the “ Mahratta.”’ 
We had run by train through endless 
sordid, dingy East End streets, and, ar- 
rived at the embarkation place, we were 
permitted, after much argument with 
military and with police, to stand in a 
shed with the departing troopers’ horses. 
Eventually there appeared our friends in 
khaki. They had been up all night, they 
had paraded at two a. m.; they had trav- 
eled up to London in the small hours of 
the morning, and I am doubtful if they 
had had any breakfast. Well, it was 
from that moment that I was convinced 
that khaki, whatever its virtues and mer- 
its in war, is not becoming to the ordi- 
nary citizen-soldier on a cold and dingy 
March morning. . 

But to see the uniforms being made is 
quite another affair. My good fortune 
has made for me a friend who owns a 
khaki factory in the East End. It isa 
model factory; a factory where no 
“ sweating ”’ is allowed; where the girls 
(the hands are all girls and young 
women) get good wages, have savings 
banks and clubs; where there are no fines 
and no extras, and where you may see 
some hundred smiling faces and pretty 
heads bending over the machines, turn- 
ing out khaki breeches for the Govern- 
ment in an incredibly short space of time. 
Some thirteen hundred garments a week 
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is the usual output when business is nor- 
mal and slack; in war time, when Great 
Britain has need of many soldiers—sol- 
diers from Canada, from India, from 
Australia, from New Zealand, from the 
Cape and from Natal—it is a curious 
spectacle to see the mountains of uni- 
forms which are turned out by the steam 
machines of my friend in the East End. 
And the making of khaki is no easy task. 
It is not to be encompassed by the ordi- 
nary, dull tailor man: It is a material 
which requires feminine coaxing, judi- 
cious cutting and careful handling. 
Every garment destined for Tommy and 
his colonial cousins is overlooked: with 
an expert’s eye. There is a ceaseless 
whirr of machinery,an endless passing of 
irons, a continuous procession of finished 
uniforms. The thing is prodigious, and 
the spectacle, with its inner significance, 
could only be seen in London. ; 
For khaki, we must remember, is sym- 
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bolical of many things. It leaves us, as 
the French say, thoughtful. The cotton 
itself is grown in India. It is woven in 
Manchester. It is made—for it can be 
made nowhere else—in London. It is 
worn by Her Majesty’s troops wherever 
the Union Jack flies. 

Khaki, in short, is the sign and sym- 
bol of Greater Britain. It reminds the 
most casual of us that we rule in far 
away lands and tropical countries, that 
the Empress of India is a great Oriental 
potentate, owning more Mohammedan 
subjects than the Sultan of the Faithful 
himself. Modest tho it is in color and as- 
pect, khaki represents the imperial idea, 


the Pax Britannica which our soldiers 


shall carry with them to the ends of the 
earth; the freedom, justice and com- 
merce which shall flourish wherever 
khaki-clad soldiers have passed—wher- 


ever they have run up the flag of Eng= 
land. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Shadow. 


By Theron Brown. 


WAIF of Night my brother is, 

A A strange and somber soul is he; 
No presence haunts my step like his, 

But not a word he speaks to me. 


My mock, my sun-dog, silhouette, 

My twin, inseparate as my name, 
My every-daytime friend—and yet 

He will not tell me whence he came. 


What specter bred behind the moon 
Was exiled from his kindred crowd? 

Or fromm what meteor’s quenched balloon 
Slipped down this touchless, soundless cloud? 


Or did the blind and drowsy Dark 
On her first bat-flight round the globe 
Confused, forget her morning mark, 
And lose him from her rumpled robe? 


Go to! His own Cimmerian swarm 
Make half the world before my face! 
There’s not a still or moving form 
But comrades with his phantom race. 


Seauacious image of the light, 
‘thou second self of everything, 
Somewhere between the black and bright 
A story hides beneath thy wing. 


The gracious Maker, when He wrought 
Creation to its plan divine, 

Revised each product of his thought, 
And set thee for its countersign. 


Not any shape but thou must show 
Its same in veriest semblehood ; 

God saw His coupled work, and, lo, 
He knew that all He made was good. 


Thy ministry is but to seem, 
Thy part to feign a finer state 
Where blends Reality with Dream, 
And Matter with its spirit mate. 


As if thy sign were Nature’s link 
Of soul and body subtly bound, 

I read thy mimicry, and think 
A heavenly aura wraps me round. 


My pronoun! print my wall by night 
Or follow at my feet by day; 

My double being now can write 
Its trace in no diviner way. 


Sometimes this grosser frame will drop, 
And I so like the light may be 

That ray of sun shall never stop 
To hint a lingering need of thee. 


No transcript of God’s work shall fade. 
His patterns, drawn with sleepless care, 

For Heaven’s eternal day were made; 
And substance casts no shadow there. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Autobiography of a Negro.* 


Mr. Booker T. WASHINGTON, as we 
are informed by him, is not a full-blood 
negro. He does not tell us whether or 
not his mother was of pure African stock ; 
but he does say that his father was, and if 
living, is a white man. We mention this 
fact that it may go, as it should, into the 
reckoning in making up an estimate of 
what credit should be given to the negro 
race for Mr. Washington’s very note- 
worthy and honorable career. For, 
while the question as to who writes a 
book or does an act is small as compared 
with the thing done, still there is an inter- 
est of a good sort, and there is a value 
not to be thrown away, in knowing the 
doer, who he is, what was his origin and 
how he has risen. 

A great amount of shallow sentiment 
has gone into what has been named 
“The negro question.” Ethnologically 
speaking, there is no negro race in the 
United States: that is, the black race has 
been so sophisticated with white blood 
that it is scarcely possible now to pick 
out a pure blooded African among the 
descendants of slave ancestors. It is, 
therefore, of little use to take an exam- 
ple like the late Frederick Douglas or 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, each at least 
half white, as evidence for or against the 
claim of the negro race to intellectual 
consideration. The negro can say of 
Mr. Washington: This is a distinguished 
negro who has influenced civilization to 
‘a marked degree in his generation. But 
the white man could say with equal 
truth: Mr. Washington is a white man; 
it is the Caucasian half of him that has 
done the noble work. The law, how- 
ever, would be more on the negro’s side; 
for where the law distinguishes at all, it 
classes all having as much as one-six- 
teenth negro blood in their veins as ne- 
groes. Moreover, we have Mr. Wash- 
ington’s acceptance of the negro race as 

©THE Story ofr My Lire anp Work. Sy Booker T. 
Washington, Principal of Tuskegee Normal and Indus. 
trial Institute. With an introduction by Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry, Commissioner of the Slater Funds. _Copiously 
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his own, and we must look at his life as a 
negro’s life. So viewed it is one to make 
the whole colored race justly proud and 
one to give its white friends broad 
ground for further strenuous efforts in 
its behalf. 

We have not the space for an extended 
notice of Mr. Washington’s autobiog- 
raphy; it does not need it. Mr. Wash- 
ington is about forty years old; the best 
of his life, we hope, is yet to come; but 
the record here traced is certainly a re- 
markably successful and pure one. Born 
a slave, the offspring of a wrong done by 
a man of the master race, this child of 
misfortune and cruelty has risen to an 
enviable distinction as orator, educator 
and philanthropist. His life has been 
singularly pure, amiable and noble as 
well as energetic and largely executive. 

Everybody knows about the Industrial 
Institute at Tuskeegee, Ala., which has 
been the implement of Mr. Washington’s 
chief work for negro civilization. His 
labors there have been so successful and 
influential for good that all the world has 
been compelled to recognize and admire 
it. But outside the school in the broad 
field of public thought, policy, aspiration, 
Booker T. Washington has made him- 


‘self distinctly felt as a power of no com- 


mon sort. He has not only won the 
hearts and confidence of his own race and 
of professed abettors of that race, but he 
has commanded the respect and high es- 
teem of those who from tradition, cir- 
cumstances and self-interest have been in- 
clined to set themselves against the pos- 
sibility of negro enlightenment. 

It is a revelation to read the many let- 
ters, editorials and other expressions 
gathered into this book from all sources 
showing how universal has been the fa- 
vorable impression made by Mr. Wash- 
ington’s speeches upon various public oc- 
casions in both the North and the South. 
Neither the political nor the sectional line 
has been drawn for or against him. He 
has conquered prejudice and hushed par- 
tisan strife in regard to himself and his 
work. 

Mr. Washington’s autobiography 1s 
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frank and open. He speaks of himself 
without undue shyness or self-laudation. 
A large part of the book is made up of 
speeches and papers, some of them from 
distinguished and influential Southern- 
ers who have generously praised Mr. 
Washington and his work. North, South, 
Kast and West join hands to give him un- 
stinted eulogy. The striking thing about 
it all is that Mr. Washington shows so lit- 
tle vanity in the midst of a reception 
which might easily turn a very strong 
head. Clearly he is proud of his dis- 
tinction, but not made silly by it. There 
is not the least evidence that he has ever 
used his influence for a purely selfish pur- 
pose. His career has been steady, his 
moral aspiration high, his work sincere 
and of far-reaching benefit. 

We do not believe in praising good 
work merely because a negro has done it, 
or a good life merely because a negro has 
lived it. Booker T. Washington’s life 
and work are good and noble, and it is 
for the goodness and nobleness that we 
speak our word of hearty admiration 
and commendation. ‘The same life and 
work by a white man would be just as 
good, but no better. 


& 
The Riches of The Desert * 


Mr. SMYTHE may be somewhat over 
wrought upon by enthusiasm for his 
subject, and he may on that account leap 
to his conclusions now and again without 
waiting for the necessary facts to ar- 
rive; but his book is thoroughly interest- 
ing and doubtless in a large measure 
true. His subject is the Western arid 
lands of our country, their reclamation 
by irrigation and the immense results to 
civilization and human happiness. With 
a contagious optimism he collects and 
masses a great many historical: facts to 
show that the mastery and tilling of re- 
claimed soils has done almost as much 
for humanity as the possession and use 
of naturally fertile and productive areas. 
In presenting this theory he shows con- 
siderable ingenuity and makes his posi- 
tion appear tenable. 

The argument that aridity has been of 
the highest benefit to civilization may not 
bea sound one; but that aridity has often 





* Tue ConourstT or ARID America: By Willian E 
Smythe, New York: Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 
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been overcome and forced to take on the 
qualities of fertility cannot be disputed. 
Irrigation has been for ages the fertiliz-. 
ing power, and Mr. Smythe shows how 
in the near future it will render a large 
part of our Western desert plains ca- 
pable of supporting a dense, prosperous 
and happy population. 

Mr. Smythe calls to his aid the inves- 
tigations of Professor Hilgard, of the 
University of California, to show that 
desert lands are even more fertile than 
those areas where regular rainfalls and 
profuse vegetation have operated for 
ages. He argues that the leeching proc- 
esses of rain more than counteract all 
the soil enrichment consequent upon 
vegetable and other deposits, and that 
arid lands have retained the chemical 
constituents necessary to the most in- 
tense fertility. Irrigation sets the prop- 
er chemical forces to work and changes 
a dusty alkali desert into a plain richer 
than the Nile’s delta; it carries off the ex- 
cess of alkali and combines the other dor- 
mant elements of the soil just to suit the 
best needs of vegetation. 

To his discussion of desert-reclamation 
Mr. Smythe adds a picture of what the 
arid plains of the West will be when wa- 
ter has been forced to do its regenerating 
work. And it certainly is an entrancing 
vision that he conjures up. He argues 
that small farms and farm villages are 
the necessary features of a happy and 
prosperous rural life. Irrigation, he 
claims, will force upon us the conditions 
that will reduce farms to the minimum 
size. The soil will be so fertile that but 
few acres can be cared for by a family. 
The whole country will presently become 
a vast village embowered in orchards, 
surrounded by vegetable gardens and 
grain patches, and the lonesomeness and 
unsocial gloom of farm life will give way 
to a cheerful urban influence. 

Mr. Smythe calls up the history of 
Babylonia, Peru, Egypt, Mexico and 
other countries to show how irrigation 
and small farms wrought amazing 
changes in life and in its opportunities for 
the best that life can, under the limita- 
tions of its time, aspire to. Whether or 
not his conclusions from the premises are 
correct, his presentation of them is very 


fascinating. Hear him: 


“The development of all the lands around 
the borders of the Pacific, the rise of Alaska 
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and the north, the opening of Russia’s new 
highway from Europe across Siberia to Asiatic 
shores, the building of the Isthmian canal, with 
the cheap and ready access it will give to both 
the American and European coast of the At- 
lantic—these great events all prophesy the 
rapid settlement of Western America during 
the twentieth century. It lies there a clean 
blank page, awaiting the makers of history— 
the goodly heritage of our people.” 


Water, water, water, is Mr. Smythe’s 
refreshing burden, and he swings it 
temptingly before us as he strides along 
with it. He reiterates and magnifies in 
his own way Pindar’s definition of the 
virtue of water as of the purest and best. 
He sees in it the qualities of an elixir for 
civilization. According to him, if clean- 
liness is next to godliness, irrigation is 
next to providence in the regeneration of 
humanity. 

Mr. Smythe is a patriot of the right 


sort. He sees his country with loving 
eyes. He has faith in her future. He 
says: 


“Whatever may be the nation’s ultimate 
policy in the Pacific—whether to rule or to 
emancipate—the new impulse now clearly ap- 
parent in the intellectual and industrial life of 
that part of the world will materially assist in 
the settlement of the far West and indefinitely 
widen the market for its products.”’ 


In drawing a picture of America’s 
waxing greatness in population, wealth 
and power, Mr. Smythe shows how we 
have passed every other enlightened na- 
tion except Russia in population. Speak- 
ing of the United States, he says: 


“In 1850 she passed Austria. In 1860 it was 
her mother land to whom she held out her 
hand lovingly as she swept by. In 1870 she 
overtook and passed France. In 1880 she had 
outstripped the German Empire, and now in 
1800 she is left without a competitor to con- 
tend with except giant Russia. Another 
decade and the sound of the rushing republic 
close behind will astonish even Russia, with 
its 86,000,000 in Europe. Yet another decade 
and it (Russia), too, will fall behind to watch 
for a time the new nation in advance, until it 
forges so far forward as to pass beyond her 
ken; when five hundred millions, every one an 
American, and all boasting a common citizen- 
ship, will dominate the world—for the world’s 
good.” 


No, we are too fast, these are not Mr. 
Smythe’s words; he quotes them from 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s book published 
some years ago, and he applies them 
more broadly than Mr. Carnegie, under 
his present rabid anti-expansion mood, 
would care to have them understood. Mr. 
Smythe may be exuberant, but he is 
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stimulating ; he may be rhetorical, still he 
masses facts and manifests patriotism so 
forcefully that criticism is disarmed. His 
book is good to read, and it brims over 
with information valuable to every read- 
er. The spirit and aspiration of it suit 
the present need, and what it imparts 
will be wholesome and encouraging. 


x7 


A History oF THE PIANOFORTE AND 
PIANOFORTE PLAYERS. Translated and 
Revised from the German of Oscar 
Biespy es EK ellelt,. M.A. ond, Eu We 
Naylor, M.A., Mus. D. (New York: E. 
Te. JOutton. & Co.) This work: ot; Bie, 
whether in its fuller and more formal 
German or in the present English con- 
densation of it, takes a high place in spe- 
cialistic musical literature. The well- 
known book by Dr. Weitzman, in which 
is set forth the perfecting of the piano- 
forte and the evolution and characteris- 
tics of the schools of composition for it, 
is not precisely attractive as literature; 
and, besides, the time has been long ripe 
for a new discussion, in the same field— 
historic and critical. In Bie’s book this 
is managed with a good deal of the ef- 
fect of lightness of movement, style and 
general readability. The work is much 
more a history of pianofortism than of 
the technical processes that have made 
the pianoforte so consummate a machine, 
for the virtuoso of our day especially. 
Nevertheless, the mechanics of the 
clavier, influence of the pianoforte on 
its music and on all absolute music, and 
on the mere artistry of music, too, are 
topics pretty completely covered by Bie. 
His differential characterizings are of in- 
terest even when not new, and his appre- 
ciations of the classic or modern in com- 
position for the pianoforte, or his stud- 
ies of pianists (most distinctively such), 
are discerning and frequently expressed 
with admirable vigor and tact. It is cu- 
rious that in discussing the topic of the 
perfecting of the pianoforte as a manu- 
factured article Bie does not enter into 
one of the most startling and interesting 
queries of pianism to-day—to wit, 
whether or no the remarkable process of 
making automatic instruments expres- 
sive in a degree until lately undreamed of 
may not, in the end, attain such fine re- 
sults as to eliminate the pianofortist, as 
we understand the type, entirely from 
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the instrument. A less revolutionary 
reflection is also less novel. How-much 
good and musicianly and charming music 
for the pianoforte is never heard in the 
public functions of the instrument! The 
repertory of the virtuoso has pretty se- 
riously injured that of the musician; and 
the present tendency is not yet actively 
toward a purer notion of music’s offices. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE SIGNIFICANCE 
or Form. An Essay in Comparative 
Esthetics. By George Lansing Ray- 
mond, L.H.D., Professor of Esthetics in 
“Princeton University. (New York: G. 
P..;Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) An essay 
like this is of value to the student of lit- 
erature as a dumb-bell, so to speak, with 
which to train the critical faculty. It 
completes Professor Raymond’s admira- 
ble series of studies in comparative 
esthetics. It is not necessary to accept 
all that we find set forth here as the true 
or final law of art. We do not agree with 
the definitions, limitations and strictures 
applied by Professor Raymond to descrip- 
tive writing. We think that Homer, 
Milton, Shakespeare, Scott, Byron, Vir- 
gil, Theocritus, Swinburne have made 
description pure and simple which 
counts for poetry of the first order. 
Keats, slender as is his volume, shows us 
that absolute poetic charm—the purely 
esthetic element—goes with the singing 
verse in which there is not a trace of ab- 
stract spirituality. The passion for beau- 
ty, even the beauty of inanimate things, 
is one of the most powerful esthetic in- 
fluences, as can be shown by the best poe- 
try of Tennyson, Virgil, Wordsworth, 
Milton and Scott. The descriptive pas- 
sages quoted from Swinburne by Profes- 
sor Raymond to show the esthetic infe- 
riority of this sort of poetry are not the 
great poet’s best, but even they refute his 
argument. No genuinely imaginative 
and beauty loving soul can fail to thrill 
under the electrical impact of a word- 
current in which the 


“Wild gold of earth.for wandering feet” 
shines from flowery meads, or is elusive- 
ly imbued with 


“Some pale pure color yet, 
Too dim for green and luminous for gray.” 


The simple fact is that mere poetical 
scholarship is a small part of the critic’s 


necessary equipment when it comes to 
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passing upon the primary elements of 
art. The description of a beautiful wom- 
an without a hint as to her spiritual en- 
dowment appeals directly and power- 
fully to the esthetic sense of man, critic 
or not. Indeed the closeted bookworm 
is not competent to the task of directing 
the red-blooded and sincerely natural 
man to the fountain of original esthetics. 
When a stalwart wood-wanderer, little 
sophisticated with book-essence, comes 
out upon a hight and sees below and 
away before him a shining landscape, 
with the violet sky bending down its infi- 
nite serenity of countenance to reflect the 
“ multitudinous shimmering laughter of 
the sea,’ he feels, what the poets try to 
picture, 


“The magic of a soundless melody ” 


which no critic can cheapen by his disap- 
proval. But to get back. Professor 
Raymond’s essay is rich in stimulating 
and fertilizing thought. It covers the 
whole area of art and brings together into 
impressive groups the most significant of 
the almost infinite forms of expression 
by which the greatest artists have pre- 
sented life, beauty, passion, action, re- 
flection. Ina hundred ways the student 
will be led to a high point of view from 
which he can see art in its changes of as- 
pect and atmosphere. It is a notably 
comprehensive, well written and, in the 
main, sound treatise. 


DocrrRINE AND DocTRINAL DISRUP- 
TION. By W.H. Mallock. (The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.50.) Mr. Mallock 
seems to have dropped his interest in eco- 
nomic sociology and devoted himself to 
theology. This, his latest effort, is the 
logical continuation of his recent attempt 
to show that rational and scientific the- 
ology can furnish no satisfactory basis on 
which faith can rest. Apparently he has 
been moving in the direction of authority 
and in this new essay goes over to the 
Roman Catholic side of the question. 
Substantially, his book is a repetition of 
Bossuet’s argument on the “ Variations 
of Protestantism.” It presses the great 
French Bishop’s point, with very great 
keenness and ingenious illustration, 
against the doctrinal position of the 
whole Church of England. High Church, 
Low Church, Ritualistic Church and 
Broad Church come up one after another 
to show the basis of authority they fur- 
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nish for those who wish to believe in the 
doctrines they preach. Mr. Mallock’s 
point is that the critical attacks which 
have been made on the authority of the 
Bible and on many of the fundamental 
facts accepted in the creeds tell against 
Protestantism with fatal force, which 
does not apply to the same facts when 
backed up by Roman authority. The sin- 
gular feature of this argument is that 
Mr. Mallock should imagine that the ap- 
peal to authority helps out a case that 
fails for defect of rational evidence. By 
some infatuation he has persuaded him- 
self that the organic unity of the Church 
of Rome endows it with something like 
a continuous historic memory which en- 
ables it to attest its own doctrine and to 
furnish, as tho from the evidence of per- 
sonal observation, proof for the facts as- 
sered inits creeds’, He .says (ps197):: 


“Ts doubt thrown on the Resurrection and 
Ascension of Christ? The Church of Rome 
replies, ‘I was at the door of the sepulcher my- 
self. My eyes saw the Lord come forth. My 
eyes saw the cloud receive him.’ Is doubt 
thrown on Christ's miraculous birth? The 
Church of Rome replies, ‘I can attest the fact, 
even if no other witness can; for the angel said 
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“ Hail!” in my ear as well as Mary’s. 


This may be a valid reply, but no more 
for the Roman Catholic Churchman 
than for the Protestant Churchman. If 
the rational basis on which these facts 
stand has failed it is as fatal to one 
Church as the other. Mr. Mallock has 
fallen a victim to the potent illusions of 
the magical word authority, just as New- 
man did before him, and as we suppose 
many other gifted minds to come after 
him will. He is caught as fast in his 
own trap as any Protestant ever was. 
Besides the rational evidence in support 
of the creeds is by no means in so parlous 
a condition as Mr. Mallock assumes. He 
has cried “ Wolf at the door,” when there 
is nothing but foxes in the vineyard. If, 
however, there were no exaggeration in 
his account of the situation, still there 
would be no gain in his refuge to Rome, 
no strengthening of the evidence, no new 
prop set under the facts of the creed, 
nothing but some new eloquence wasted 
on an old illusion. 


Tue Heart’s Hichway. A Romance 
of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Mary E. Wilkins. (New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50.) Miss 
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Wilkins fails as an historical novelist. 
Her mind is too slow and her taste for re- 
flective analysis too fixed. She is an ar- 
tist, and her genius is at all times in 
strong evidence; but her genius and her . 
artistic bias are quite unavailable for the 
achievement of a strong, full, brilliant 
historical romance. Her style is a weight 
to her imagination when it comes to cov- 
ering a large canvas with impressive fig- 
ures. She proses pleasantly while her 
story lags. Her dramatis persone con- 
verse most deliberately at the very cul- 
mination of what should be thrilling sit- 
uations. The hero tells the story—we 
are tired to impatience of this autobio- 
graphical fad in romance, and shall hail 
as a friend the first novelist to reject it— 
and this somehow challenges original- 
ity. “It is to be like all the rest,” sighs 
the reader, “a monotony in the first per- 
son singular!” Now and then, in a 
way, a romance gains in superficial bril- 
liancy by this form of telling. For ex- 
ample, “When Knighthood was in 
Flower;” but, as a rule, much is lost. 
The single point of view prevents broad 
dramatic treatment by involving all the 
action and plot in a personal monologue. 
This objection applies forcibly to Miss 
Wilkins’s handling of her historical ‘ma- 
terials. The author and the hero get con- 
fused in the reader’s mind. ‘The narra- 
tive style is too excellently literary for 
the hero’s work, and the hero’s talk does 
not correspond with the impression we 
somehow receive of him. But Miss 
Wilkins has a charm of style which some- 
what compensates for the lackof dramatic 
and romantic energy in her story.’ More- 
over, there is a certain quiet force of 
characterization frequently exhibited in 
these pages not inferior to that we have 
been accustomed to expect in her New 
England stories. The story is slow, 
elaborate, easy to read and mildly inter- 
esting. 

Monsieur BeAucarRre. By Booth Tar- 
kington. (New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co. $1.25.) Mr. Booth Tarkington 
is a young man whose writings give 
promise of no common sort. In the 
“Gentleman from Indiana” he showed 
fine command of dramatic energy, altho 
that story had grave faults of both com- 
position and style. Monsieur Beaucaire 
is but a short story of little more than 
the length of those we read in the maga- 
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zines; but it has all the parts of a com- 
plete romance andthe tellingis admirable. 
In style and substance it is a great ad- 
vance beyond “ The Gentleman from In- 
diana.” Possibly it will be less popular, 
however, as it lacks the appeal to local 
curiosity and is far less democratic in 
spirit. The book is beautifully illustrat- 
ed, printed and bound. The pictures 


actually aid the story; Mr. Tarkington’s ~ 


light style is supplemented by the artist’s 
somewhat elaborate pictures, and the ef- 
fect as a whole is not unlike that we 
might receive from listening to a breezy 
romance from a clever talker while look- 
ing on at a French fancy, dress ball of the 
days of Louis XV- 

Bacu.\) By Co PF. Abdy | Walliams. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.) 
We have here a carefully written, full 
and sympathetic biography of Johann 
Sebastian Bach in English. Mr: Wil- 
liams does not claim originality. His 
work is, however, based upon the biog- 
raphies by Bitter (two volumes, 1865) 
and Philipp Spitta, an English transla- 
tion of which was published in 1884. 
Besides being a comprehensive and well 
ordered life of Bach, the book is fur- 
nished with a catalog of Bach’s Vocal 
Works, a catalog of Bach’s Instru- 
mental Works and a Glossary. There are 
also a bibliography and a good index; 
and the frontispiece is a striking portrait 
of the great composer. 

AMERICAN INVENTIONS AND INVENT- 
ors. By William A. Mowry, A.M., 
Ph.D., and Arthur May Mowry, A.M. 
(Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.00.) 
A useful book for a large class of read- 
ers, both young and old. It gives a very 
entertaining and instructive account of 
how inventions have been gradually 
wrought out and perfected, one after an- 
other, in response to the needs of a devel- 
oping civilization. The authors have 
chosen a good plan of treatment and have 
carried it out with success. As an out- 
line history of progress in the application 
of mechanical inventions to the everyday 
affairs of life the book will be an excel- 
lent one for use in home and school read- 
ing circles. The story is simply told, so 
that children will readily understand it. 

D. DINKELSPIEL, His CoNVERSATION- 
NGS. By George V. Hobart. (New 
York: New Amsterdam Book Company. 
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$1.25.) Mr. Hobart writes in the Ger- 
manized American dialect as if he had 
been born to it, and what fun there is in it 
he squeezes out with a liberal hand. Nor 
is mere fun all the product. Some effect- 
ive irony and a great deal of broad sat- 
ire are sown through his pages. For ex- 
ample, the interview with Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany: 


“Vait! vot is dot noisyness I hear? ”’ 

“TI dink it is der European concert tuning 
up,” set Villum. 

“Vot is der name uf der singing vich dey is 
making?’”’ I set. 

“It is a new sentimental diddv. vich der 
name uf id is, ‘I luff you, oh! I luff you, but 
I'll haf to broke your face!’ ” 


The book is illustrated by Frederick 


B. Opper. 
Lire oF Lat Benari Day. By G. 
MacPherson. (Imported by Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) A very inter- 
esting sketch of the life and work of one 
of the most noted of the Hindu converts 
and pupils of Alexander Duff and his as- 
sociates. It mirrors forth as only sucha 
book can the peculiar conditions of In- 
dia and the problems that come up in the 
development of the native Christian 
Church. Especially interesting are some 
of his comments upon the Brahmo 
Somaj and its associate organizations, 
with whose purpose he has much sym- 
pathy, but whose methods he cannot ap- 


prove. 

WHriItE BUTTERFLIES, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Kate Upson Clark. (New 
York: J: -B., Taylor & Gow)Si.2hiaes 


baker’s dozen of cleverly told stories by 
an author well known and highly appre- 
ciated by the reading public. Most of . 
them embody a lively fancy, a touch of 
love, a well laid plot and a plenty of ten- 
derness, humor and pathos. It is a good 
book for summer reading, in a place 
where the shade is thick and where a 
gentle breeze helps to turn the leaves. 


An AuTUMN LANE, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Will T. Hale. (Nashville, 
Tenn.: Barbee & Smith. $1.00.) A 


note of authenticity appears and reap- 
pears again and again in these unpre- 
tentious and unequal poems. Mr. Hale 
is an American, and his verses give out 
a strong soil-fragrance, a racy bubble 
of sincerity that has its distinct fascina- 
tion. Some of the simple dialect pieces 
are touched with delightful humor. 
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THe Minp or Tennyson. His 
Thoughts on God, Freedom and Immor- 
tality. By E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale Univer- 
sity. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) In this orderly and 
thoughtful essay the student of literature 
will find a close, crisp and logical analy- 
sis of Tennyson’s poetry with a view to 
exposing fully the great poet’s attitude 
toward God, freedom and immortality. 
Tennyson really needs less than any great 
singer the explanatory criticism now so 
much in vogue; but for the use of stu- 
dents Professor Sneath’s essay is all that 
could be desired in its special field of in- 
quiry, and the general reader cannot go 
amiss in its perusal. We have read it 
with delight, feeling from first page to 
last the acumen, the scholarly force and 
the sympathetic appreciation informing 
it. 

A History oF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 
DURING THE BABYLONIAN, PERSIAN AND 
GREEK Pertop. By Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph.D, (Charles Scribner’s Sons). Pro- 
fessor Kent, of Brown University, has 
supplied in this compact volume an ad- 
mirable summary of the history of the 
Jewish people from the time of the Exile 
to that of Antiochus Epiphanes. It is 
based on a somewhat sober acceptance of 
the current critical investigations of the 
Old Testament. Professor Kent accepts 
the conclusion of Professor Koster, of 
Leiden, that the true order of the three 
great events in the Persian period were: 
(1), The rebuilding of the walls of Jer- 
usalem by Nehemiah; (2), the work of 
Ezra; (3), the general return of Jews 
from Babylon while the temple was re- 
building, about 520 B. C., by the Jews 
who had been left behind in Palestine. 
The volume is illustrated by valuable 
maps. 

THE Son oF THE WoLr. Tales of the 
Far North. By Jack London. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) These are 
stories packed in ice, so to say, as cold as 
a boreal climate could make them, and yet 
there is a plenty of hot passion in them 
and not a little tenderness. The Yukon 
country, the savages and the whites of the 
far North, the life, the love, the adven- 
tures of men and women under the influ- 
ence of circumstances arranged by a ter- 
tible stress of boreal temperature—these 
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are sketched with power. Alaska and the 
Klondike seem to have been pre-empted 
by a genius who knows the value of a new 
field for the story-teller. 


THE MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES OF 
THE Doc. By John Woodroffe Hill, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Veter- 
mary Surgeons, etc. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.50.) This is 
the fifth edition of a standard work. Dog 
breeders and dog lovers, as well as veter- 
inary surgeons, will find it a book to rely 
upon, as it has the recommendation of 
highest authority. To the present edition 
are added the standard points for judg- 
ing dogs, and a table of medicines and 
their doses. A good index makes easy 
the task of reference. 


PIONEERING IN THE SAN JUAN. By 
Rev. George M. Darley, D.D. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.50.) A book of personal reminis- 
cences of work done in southwestern 
Colorado during the “great San Juan 
excitement.” The author’s experiences 
as a Presbyterian missionary have been 
varied ‘and ofttimes exciting, and they 
are interesting as he tells them. Many 
a book of fiction is less startlingly ro- 
mantic than this record of an American 
preacher’s adventures. The illustrations 
are from photographs. 


Curistus Auctor. By Warren A. 
Candlemes DD Ds i Li De ot Publishing 
House of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church, South, Nashville, Tenn. $1.25.) 
This is a manual of Christian Evidences, 
prepared especially for the Methodist 
Episccpa! Church, South, by Bishop 
Candler. It is aimed especially against 
the unreasonable use of reason as set 
forth in the Higher Criticism, and any 
theological compromise as dangerous to 
the maintenance of a shred of Christian- 
ity to be left for the generations to 
come. It is thoroughly conservative. 


Monopotiges AND Trusts. By Rich- 
ard T. Ely. .(New York: Macmillan | 
Company, 1900. $1.25.) This book is 
to form part of a larger work to be en- 
titled “ The Distribution of Wealth,” in 
which the author intends to state his 
theories at length. The present volume 
contains the current information con- 
cerning the growth of large industrial 
corporations, and the resulting advan- 
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tages and evils, with numerous sugges- 
tions of desirable remedies. Professor 
Ely favors governmental inspection and 
regulation, and with some reservations, 
ownership and operation by the officers 
of government. 


How WomeEN May Earn A LIVING. 
By Helen Churchill Candee. (The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.00.) The best 
thing to be found in a book like this is, 
doubtless, the contagion of optimism. 
The author is cheerful and cheering; she 
sees a way for every struggling woman 
to make a living pleasantly if not easily. 
We commend her book to our readers as 
a repository of sensible suggestions, re- 
marks, information, imbued with a sound 
and comforting philosophy of life. Not 
every woman who reads it can turn at 
once to a paying employment; but there 
is a fine, hearty pulse of good sense in 
every line of it. 


THE Jupces’ Cave. By Margaret 
Sidney. (Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. $1.50.) On the tradition 
that two Judges who condemned Charles 
I to death came to America and were con- 
cealed in a cave near New Haven, Mar- 
garet Sidney has written a romance at 
once readable and curious. Its defect is 
tediousness. The author has made the 
mistake of telling too much. A story, 
however strong, must limp under such a 
load as this one is forced to carry. In 
other respects The Judges’ Cave is in- 
‘teresting, and brings out faithfully the 
manners and conditions of life in Con- 
necticut in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. 


WE have received another installment 
of the booklets issued by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., of the “ What is Worth While 
Series.” These, in exquisite binding and 
nice get-up, are among the most charm- 
ing of their kind. They include “ The 
Charm of Jesus,” by Gustav Zart; “ Unto 
the) Fulls;”, by / J) Re “Miller sbhesPro- 
gramme of Christianity ” and “ The City 
Without a Church,” by Professor Drum- 
mond; “ The Passing of Self,” by John 
F. Genung, and “Friendly Counsels,”’ 
by F. P. Meyer. They are only 35 cents 
apiece, and are the nicest things that can 
possibly be used for friendly messages. 


THE CLIFF-DWELLERS AND PUEBLOS. 
By the Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph.D. 


‘8vo, pp. Xviil. 
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398. (Chicago: Ameri- 
can Antiquarian.) This is the third vol- 
ume of Dr. Peet’s careful and laborious 
work on “ Prehistoric America.” It has 
a multitude of illustrations, mostly wood 
cuts, and no other work can be mentioned 
which begins to be as full and complete 
as this. These pictures include not sim- 
ply the cliff-dwellings, but the objects. 
found within them. Such a book is in- 
valuable to a student of American an- 
tiquities. 

True Stories oF Heroic Lives. (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00.) A 
collection of sketches of great careers, 


like Lincoln’s, Garrison’s, Florence 
Nightingale’s, Dewey’s, Wheeler’s, 
Booker T. Washington’s and many 
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others, written by bright authors, “ in- 
terviewers ”’ .and newspaper correspon- 
dents. The collection makes an attrac- 
tive and interesting book. Many por- 
traits add to its value. 


NATURE PicTuRES By AMERICAN 
Poets. Selected and Edited by Annie 
Russell Marble, A.M. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25.) A 
good compilation of short poems, de- 
scriptive and contemplative, having na- 
ture and natural phenomena for core of 
inspiration. Most of the well-known 
American poets are represented with one 
or more characteristic pieces. 


QuEEN ELizABETH. By Mandell 
Creighton, Oxon. and Cam., Lord Bishop 
of London. With Portrait. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50.) This is a 
new edition of an excellent little book in 
which a clear and brilliant sketch of 
Queen Elizabeth is given without en- 
cumbering notes or references. The 
student who wishes to come quickly and 
directly to a strong general impression 
of Elizabeth’s character and career will 
do well to read this book. 


A Woman’s Paris. A Hand Book of 
Every Day Living in the French Capital. 
(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25.) 
These two books are well worth looking 
through by. those who contemplate a 
visit to the Paris Exposition. 


Paris As It Is. An Account of Its 
People, Its Home Life and Its Places of 


Interest. By Katharine De Forest. Il- 
lustrated. ° (New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. '$1.25:) 


: Literature—Pebbles 


Literary Notes. 


‘PAUL LEICESTER Forp’s new novel, “Wanted: 
A Matchmaker,” will be out in the fall. 


..The Holy Synod of Russia has excom- 
municated Tolstoy on account of his novel, 
“* Resurrection.” 


.Marie Corelli, it is said, has received 
£50,000 on account of the royalty of her new 
novel, “ The Master Christian.” 


..Messrs. Pearson, of London, are going 
to start next January the Ladies’ Magazine, 
which will contain the opening chapters of 
a Hall Caine’s new novel, ‘“ The Eternal 

ity.” 


.. Science has been adopted by the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence for the publication of its official notices 
and proceedings. 


.. Messrs. Cassell & Co. announce the pub- 
lication of “ The Royal Academy Pictures for 
1900.” These pictures are “the most perfect 
representations of the Academy ever placed 
within the reach of the public.” 


.... Lhe first copy of The Newfoundland 
Magazine, edited by Theodore Roberts, is a 
creditable one. The press work is not as good 
as is promised in subsequent numbers, but that 
can easily be remedied. The quantity and 
quality of the reading matter, however, are ex- 
cellent. 


The Smart Set, which was started only a 
few months ago, is run on the principle that 
readers like to be amused as well as instructed. 
The magazine is certainly a success within its 
province, and those who take an interest in 
the graces and follies of society will find some- 
thing in each issue worth reading. 


..Messrs. Cecil and Hilderbrand Harms- 
worth will shortly edit a new magazine en- 
titled New Liberal Review. The articles in 
this magazine, as the title of the publication 
shows, will be mostly liberal. in nature and 
will be shorter than those in the other English 
reviews, 3,000 or 4,000 words being the limit. 


..Vol. VII of The Living Age has just 
reached our desk. ‘The character of the peri- 
odical is maintained at the high standard which 
marked its beginning, and readers who are be- 
-wildered with the claims of the numerous for- 
eign publications will find the cream of the 
English magazines judiciously and usefully 
selected for them. Price $2.25. ° 


. Library Americana, with its office at 260 
Crown Street, New Haven, Conn., sends out 
a circular asking everybody to:send them facts 
to file away in their office. Facts important 
as well as facts trivial are desired, especially 
those of an historical or genealogical charac- 
ter. Old letters and papers in the garret will 
be stored and put on file if sent to the 
society, and, if owners wish, they will be re- 
turned after the meat has been extracted. 


‘ferior sex. 
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Every politician is getting ready to save 
the country again.—The Baltimore Herald. 


..Quite appropriately, Mr. John G. Wool- 
ley hails from the West.—The Boston Tran- 
script. 


.No one over fifteen years old ever has a 
real good time on the Fourth of July.—Aichi- 
son Globe. 


.. Sixteen boys went to the canal on a 
summer’s afternoon to swim,” said the teacher, 
“but five were told not to bathe. How many 
went in?” “ Sixteen,” said Sam.—Esrchange. 


.... Nimrod: “ Pat, did you ever catch 
frogs?” Patei hatha we Oo ididve Sir. 
Nimrod: “ What did you bait with?” Pat: 
“ Begorry, Oi bate ’em with a sthick.”—Chi- 
cago News. 


....Lowne: “ Hicult has conceived a hor- 
rible idea.” Browne: “‘ What is it? An in- 
fernal machine? ” Towne: “It’s infernal, 
sure enough. He proposes to set some of 
Browning’s poems to Wagner’s music.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 


...-A WESLEYAN Derinition.—‘ What is 
co-education, my son?” ‘It is a foolish sys- 
tem of education, father, whereby the male 
students are perpetually condemned to see 
themselves crowded from first honors by an in- 
”_Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


.. We stood by the open grave of the great 
man. “Sic transit gloria!’’ I exclaimed, with 
emotion. “ Underground transit, too!” mut- 
tered my companion, in a hollow voice. I 
now regarded the fellow more narrowly and 
discovered that he seemed to be an inhabitant 
of the Greater New York and somewhat de- 
mented.—Puck. 


“Five guineas down,” said Dr. Leigh, 
“ Will be my bill,” to Mrs. Knollys; 
“It surely is a moderate feigh 
For cutting off a dozen mollys! ”’ 
But neither rime nor reason weigh 
With niggard patients such as sheigh, 
So vulgar passion made her’ seigh, 
“Tl seigh you sooner in the seigh! ”’ 
—Life. 


“Help! Help!” Ina panic the passen- 
gers ‘rushed to the side of the ship, and gazed 
helplessly at those struggling in the waves. It 
was, indeed, a perilous situation. What was 
to be done? There seemed to be no rope at 
hand, and there was trouble in lowering the 
lifeboat, and, as is usually the case, none of 
the sailors could swim. At this instant a man 
of commanding presence pushed through the 
frenzied crowd and struck an attitude, close 
to the rail. The drowning ones recognized 
him as a famous political orator, and their 
spirits rose. ‘Fellow citizens,” he began, 
“we face a crisis!’’ The next moment a cry 
of joy went up. For the people in the water 
were hanging on his words, in which position 
they continued till the boats were lowered. 
The gift of oratory is truly blessed.—Harper’s 
Bazar, 
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The Juggler and His Ratio. 


Tue foo! hath said in his heart, “ It is 
not loaded; ” wherefore his flesh is grass, 
and he hath here no continuing city. He 
goeth to his long home, and his name 
appeareth in the directory no more for- 
ever. He dwelleth in Abraham’s bosom 
perchance, but Abraham’s Social Reg- 
ister is withheld from publication. This 
familiar text, dear brethren, contains 
many applications and improvements. 
We shall content ourselves to-day with 
one. 

The country is now in the hey-day of 
prosperity, and this fact will carry 
weight in the campaign. Mankind is 
not yet beyond the influence which sub- 
stantial comfort and buoyant hope have 
upon the beliefs of children, who fee! 
rather than reason; and not beyond the 
habit of attributing to the Government 
most of the bounty and the ill that are 
demonstrably due to other causes. ‘The 
prosperity that we enjoy is at present of 
the solid sort; there is no boom, no spec- 
ulative craze, no looking for a further 
sharp advance of prices; but, with a few 
noteworthy exceptions, like the Chicago 
builders, everybody is busy at fair profits 
and good wages. The Bryan vote four 
years ago was largely an expression of 
discontent. Unless the situation should 
suddenly change through some untoward 
event, not now looked for, the Demo- 
cratic ticket will lose heavily in precise- 
ly those quarters where, four years ago, 
it secured its strongest support. These 
are such obvious elements of the situa- 
tion that we should not repeat them for 
their intrinsic interest. We mention 
them for the purpose of calling attention 
to a serious possibility, which may not 
have occurred to—well, to the man men- 
tioned in the text. 

Are there voters who believe that all 
danger of financial disaster has been re- 
moved by the monetary legislation of 
this past winter and the great balance of 
trade, which insures us an abundant sup- 
ply of gold for a long while to come? 
To those anti-imperialists who are so 
far gone in political hysteria that their 
higher brain centers are paralyzed, the 


raaee does not apply. They have al- 
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ready satisfied themselves that human 
liberty is in the last ditch, and that it 
will be better to accept public and pri- 
vate bankruptcy with such last remnants 
of freedom as may be left, than to take 
solvency with despotism. Our question 
refers to men of the not-easily-alarmed 
and half-indifferent sort. Some of these, 
doubtless, have their grievances against 
the Republican party, and some of them 
may, because of long association with 
the Democratic party, desire once more 
to vote the ticket which they repudiated 
four years ago. To such it is our duty 
to administer pellets of cold truth; the 
sort of cold truth that has no power to 
inflame feeling or to aggravate a case 
of distraught imagination—which acts 
only on the understanding. 

The most cursory glance at those sta- 
tistical curves of prices, bank clearings, 
profits, wages and so on, which nowa- 
days are familiar to the merest dabblers 
in economic matters, will satisfy any one 
that, for more than a hundred years, the 
alternation of “ good” and “ bad times ” 
has maintained an astonishing regular- 
ity. As surely as ebb tide follows flood, 
does the depression follow the boom. 
As surely as sunrise follows night, does 
the “pick up” in trade follow the long 
exhaustion. If any business man sup- 
poses that we are now safely beyond all 
such rhythmic fatalities let him enjoy 
his ignorant bliss while he may. If his 
life is otherwise without guile, his fu- 
ture in Abraham’s bosom is assured. The 
prosperity that we now enjoy will di- 
minish—for a time; again to increase, 
for another time. The important ques- 
tion for wise men is, When will the cur- 
tailment begin? , 

The key to the situation is always to 
be found in the crop report. When 
grain is ripe for the harvest, in millions 
upon myllions of bushels, the streams of 
commerce begin to move with swifter 
current.» The mail and express trains 
from the East carry literally bales of 
bank notes and greenbacks to the prairies 
and plains of the West. The ranchman 
of Wyoming multiplies his herds; the 
bonanza farmer of Dakota orders ma- 
chinery and lumber without stint, and 
your Uncle Reuben, of the Kansas corn 
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fields, promises his women folk all the 
material comforts of life, from Nile-green 
ginghams to woven-wire dish cloths. 
Then the vast crops move eastward. The 
railways groan under their roaring bur- 
dens; railroad earnings pile up; new 
lines are projected; new cars, new rails, 
new bridges are ordered; a thousand 
converters by day and by night pour 
forth the seething steel; a thousand 
mills roll and torture and forge and 
twist the rods and girders and beams 
and wheels that man’s endless ingenuity 
requires. 

Such is the genesis of prosperity. How 
similar, but how different, too, are the 
beginnings of adversity. The sun 
scorches, and sirocco-like winds bake the 
land, all through the fateful days of 
May and June. With ebbing hope the 
farmers watch the blazing skies, in which 
appears no cloud as big as Elijah’s in- 
dex finger. But the grain struggles up, 
and a third or a half of the stalks live 
to grow ten inches high, instead of three 
feet. At length, these feeble spears 
“head out.” After all, it seems there 
will be food for man, if not for beasts 
and paper mills. It is now July, verging 
on August. A few weeks more of this 
brassy weather and the grain, such as it 
is, will be harvested. The index finger 
appears in the sky; a whole five-fingered 
hand spreads over the heavens; it swells 
and blackens into a dragon; resistless 
winds lay flat the whitening grain; hail 
pounds it like a thresher, and rain as of 
the deluge beats it into the earth. Wash- 
ington gets the news, the Department of 
Agriculture writes up the reports. Half 
a crop it tells us, at the best, will reward 
the farmer’s toil this year. And so it 


proves. The herds are depleted in 
Wyoming. Improvements must wait in 
Dakota. Old ginghams must be worn 


another year by Uncle Reuben’s Kansas 
girls. Railroad earnings fall off. The 
time is not propitious for extending 
branches or for laying heavier rails. 
Fires in the.rolling mills die out,.and the 
workman looks for a job. 

And alack, this very year it is whose 
story we here have told. This is the year 
of the partial crop. So the Department 
at Washington says, and so any traveler 
through the Northwest can see. For- 
tunately Kansas and the Southwest have 
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been favored. Their crops will be heavy, 
and a local prosperity is assured to them. 
But the country as a whole faces an 
agricultural deficit. Two years from 
now will the wheels of industry turn as 
merrily as they turn to-day? In all 
probability they will not. Unexpected 
good fortune may drop from the skies, 
but futures of that kind are not worth 
much as bank deposits. 

And two years from now it may be 
possible to change the political complex- 
ion of the United States Senate, which 
until then will be a bulwark against a 
forty-eight-cent-dollar craze, even if Mr. 
Bryan ‘and a Democratic House are 
elected this fall. A Democratic House 
would probably have a sisterhood of 
Democratic Legislatures. 

These then are the facts that the coun- 
try must face; first, the certainty that 
our present magnificent prosperity will 
receive some check, tho we may hope 
not a serious check, within the next two 
years; second, the possibility that the 
Senate may become Democratic two 
years from now if the House becomes 
Democratic this fall; third, the proba- 
bility that at such a juncture credits will 
be shrinking and business men appre- 
hensive. 

Does any man in his senses desire to 
see at such a juncture an Executive in 
the White House who honestly and with 
fanatical zeal believes in sixteen-to-one? 
Few men to-day remember the scenes of 
1857. They will never again be recalled 
by the oldest inhabitant who survives 
tg03 if Juggler Bryan is elected Presi- 
dent of the United States this fall. 

Cast out the juggler and his ratio to- 
gether, lest the wise man and his money 
be parted. 

a 
The New Cuba. 


Tue American people were informed 
last week, after the President’s confer- 
ence with Governor-General Wood, that 
in all probability within nine months the 
last regiment of United States troops 
would be withdrawn from Cuba, and the 
island would be turned over to a govern- 
ment set up by the Cubans themselves. 
The announcement of this impending 
change appears to have been received 
with surprise by some persons, who may 
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have thought that there would be two or 
three years more of military rule. We 
are not ready to believe that any intelli- 
gent American ever thought that the 
United States would not keep its record- 
ed promise to give the Cubans inde- 
pendence, altho we remember that Sena- 
tor Hale in debate last winter expressed 
his doubt on this point. That the people 
and the Government of the United States 
should fail to keep the plighted word of 
Congress to the Cuban people is incon- 
ceivable in the minds of those who recal} 
the history of the war with Spain, the 
pledge, the repeated public utterances of 
those who are responsible for the acts of 
our own Government, and the sympathy 
of our people for the unfortunate and op- 
pressed inhabitants of the island. Of 
course our purpose was to make them 
free; to assist them in recovering from 
the deplorable condition to which they 
had been reduced by oppression, revolu- 
tion and war; to aid them in setting up an 
independent government, and by our in- 
fluence and help to make that government 
firm and good. To suggest that during 
the war or since the close of it a purpose 
to retain possession of the island against 
the will of a majority of its inhabitants 
has been entertained in this country, is to 
slander and insult the people of the 
United States. , 

It was well understood that the recent 
municipal elections were the first long 
step toward independence, soon to be fol- 
lowed by the election of delegates to a 
constitutional convention. The admir- 
able conduct of the Cubans at those first 
elections has shown that the next step 
may safely be taken without delay. Not 
only were the local officers elected with- 
out the firing of a shot or the striking of 
a blow at the polls, but for some months 
past the cities of the island have been 
peaceful and quiet, and free from the 
factional quarrels and political disorder 
which for a long time after the war were 
so discouraging to those who longed for 
proof that the people were ready to gov- 
ern themselves creditably. Undoubtedly 
the establishment of these peaceful condi- 
tions has been hastened by the wise and 
tactful rule of General Wood; but it is 
also true that the people have undertaken 
earnestly to show that they are able to 
stand alone. 

The natural course of events will be, 
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first, the election of convention delegates, 
then the framing of a constitution by the 
convention, the election and installation 
of the officers for which the constitution 


‘shall provide, the transfer of control to 


these officers, and the withdrawal of our 
troops, altho a small number of these may 
be retained on the island for a time to as- 
sist in giving stability to the new govern- 
ment. The Cubans do not wish to create 
an army of their own at the beginning. 
With perfect confidence in our good 
faith prevailing, the presence of a few 
soldiers will be welcomed rather than re- 
sented, and our aid will be accepted glad- 
ly. It is admitted that a great majority 
of the Cuban people desire independence 
rather than annexation. It is their right 
to decide this question for themselves, 
and we shall protect that right. As for 
annexation, it is by no means clear that 
a majority of our own people desire it. 
The question is not before them for con- 
sideration at this time; it will come be- 
fore them only when the Cuban people of 
their own free will express a desire to be 
annexed to the United States. The de- 
sire of the American people is that the 
Cubans shall set up and maintain an ef- 
fective, enlightened, honest, respected 
and enduring government of their own, 
one under which all men shall be equal 
before the law, life and property shall be 
safe, invested capital shall be secure, and 
the progress of the people shall contin- 
ually be promoted. This will be suff- 
cient reward for such interest as we have 
taken in the fortunes of Cuba. We are 
glad to hear that the offenses of Neely 
and his confederates have not weakened 
the confidence of the Cubans in our good 
faith and the purity of our purpose. 
While the appointment of Neely was not 
made in accordance with regulations 
which should always be observed, no gov- — 
ernment can be sure of the honesty 
of every one of its employees. This ex- 
ception in Havana should, in view of 
the remainder of the record and the treat- 
ment of the offenders, prove the rule of 
our good intention. The prompt prose- | 
cution of the guilty, followed by thor- 
ough investigation and reform, may well 
have increased the respect of Cubans for 
the government at Washington. 

In our national Constitution and the 
Constitutions of the States the Cuban 
convention will have abundant material 
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out of which to make one suited to the 
needs of their new republic. Both in the 
fundamental law and in the legislation 
following it they should support the 
merit principle for appointments in the 
civil service, as a safeguard of the great- 
est value. They have an opportunity to 
profit by the errors as well as by the suc- 
cesses of other democracies, and to begin 
at a point which some other governments 
have reached only after painful experi- 
ence. In their treatment of municipal, 
labor and corporation problems they may 
be able even to set an example for their 
great and friendly neighbor. ‘This na- 
tion has a right to urge them, for their 
own good as well as for our. protec- 
tion, to carry out faithfully the projects 
for sanitary improvements planned by 
the late Colonel Waring and others. 
It will be glad to assist them when 
they need aid, and will rejoice over 
their progress. The attitude of the 
American people toward them is that of a 
helpful friend. We can assure the Cu- 
ban people that by nothing that has oc- 
curred has it been more clearly and truth- 
fully shown than by the reception of the 
1,300 Cuban teachers at Harvard, the his- 
tory of the project for the journey and 
the entertainment of these visitors, the 
unselfish devotion of Superintendent 
Frye to the educational interests of the 
island, and the administration of General 
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The Future of China. 


THE massacre at Peking forces the 
question of the future government of 
China to the forefront. Is it to be na- 
tive or foreign, or, in other words, is 
partition inevitable? The answer to 
this depends upon two things, the dis- 
covery of a native Chinese element ca- 
pable of ruling, and the general foreign 
policies of the foreign Powers inter- 
ested. It is much too early to give a 
complete solution, yet some facts may 
well be stated which must materially af- 
fect that solution. 

A few weeks since a contributor writ- 
ing on the activity of France in Mo- 
rocco gave a characterization of the for- 
eign policies of the four great Euro- 
pean Powers which was absolutely in- 
correct in regard to England and Rus- 
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sia, partially correct in regard to Ger- 
many and reasonably true in regard to 
France. Essentially his view was that 
England was a steady expansionist for 
the sake of developing trade; Russia in 
order to furnish employment for un- 
easy Officials who might make trouble at 
home; Germany from a desire to keep 
up with the procession; France from an 
innate desire for self-glorification and 
to divert public attention from unfor- 
tunate facts at home. 

With perhaps the exception of Rhode- 
sia, England’s expansion has in every 
case been forced upon her—by the ne- 
cessity of protecting the interests, chief- 
ly of trade, which had far outstripped 
the flag. She has indeed been often ab- 
surdly slow to replace tyrannous and 
brutal governments by her own rule. 
The interests not only of Great Britain 
but of the whole world suffered long be- 
fore the brutal Theebaw of Burma was 
dethroned. The Arabi rebellion in 
Egypt never would have done the mis- 
chief it did had it not been that Eng- 
land was so loath to interfere with what 
was claimed to be a legitimate effort on 
the part of the Egyptian for self-govern- 
ment, altho she knew very well the ut- 
ter falsity of the claim. Her policy of 
extension in India is illustrated by the 
fact that more than one-third of the en- 
tire area and nearly one-quarter of the 
population are independent in local gov- 
ernment, merely acknowledging the gen- 
eral supremacy of the British Empire. 
The most ardent Jingo has never argued 
for expansion, for the sake of introduc- 
ing trade, except in the solitary case of 
Africa, when all the interested Powers 
were on the same footing. 

Russia’s policy it is difficult to state 
in brief. It has adapted itself with such 
facility to the most diverse circum- 
stances and thus assumed so many 
forms as to elude any accurate classifi- 
cation. It has, however, for the most 
part been her practice to recognize ex- 
isting government and utilize it rather 
than destroy it. Russia’s greatest terri- 
torial extension has been in Northern 
Asia, and has been due very largely to 
the initiative of companies of daring of- 
ficers, fired with the idea of an empire, 
whose principal characteristic appeared 
to be, at least in their eyes, vastness. In 
Europe and Western Asia her ambition 
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has unquestionably included the Slavic 
people of the Balkan Peninsula and 
Austria, and the old Byzantine Empire. 
She has, however, as yet done nothing 
more than develop her influence over the 
first and prevent the strengthening of 
the other. That eventually she hopes to 
absorb all is generally conceded, but it 
is equally claimed that she will not un- 
dertake to do this at too heavy cost. Rus- 
sia’s vigilance is notable. She seldom 
loses an opportunity to extend influence 
or power, but it is always along the 
lines of the least resistance. She never 
lays too heavy a mortgage on the future 
for the sake of a present advantage. She 
also believes thoroughly in assimilation. 
She seems to care little for mere author- 
ity over territory, but to aim at complete 
Russification of whatever people come 
under her sway. This is manifest in 
her treatment of Poland, Finland, the 
Armenians of the Caucasus, and the 
Tartar and Turcoman tribes of North- 
ern and Central Asia. 

Germany’s foreign policy, so, far as 
extension of territory is concerned, is 
yet in swaddling bands. It reaches out 
occasionally with a lusty kick, but gen- 
erally into the air, and accomplishes pro- 
portionately little. Its results in Africa 
are almost ludicrous, for German East 
and West Africa are notoriously useless 
for any purposes of trade or anything 
else, except the satisfaction of a certain 
national amour propre, by the ability 
to paint a certain. number of square 
miles on the map green. Her Samoan 
experiment seems likely to prove of lit- 
tle value, and the Kiao-chau concession 
has developed. more thorns than fruit. 
On the other hand, German trade exten- 
sion is more powerful than is generally 
supposed. In South America it is pre- 
dominant, and in Western Asia it is an 
increasingly important element. In the 
negotiations with the Turkish Govern- 
ment for the Bagdad railway she shows 
the germ of a true policy of expansion, 
and it will probably not be long before 
the bands are off and there will appear 
on the arena a vigorous contestant, for 
the inheritance of the dying nations. 
That, however, is in the future. 

French territorial extension has been 
governed not so much by external needs 
or even opportunities, as by internal pol- 
itics, and is therefore of no special per- 
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tinence apart from the exigencies of the 
Dual Alliance. Its practical manifesta- 
tion of rule is unlike that of England 
and Russia in that while it is as thor- 
oughly French as they are English and 
Russian, it yet makes French advantage 
its sole aim, ignoring completely the 
prejudices and ambitions of the peoples 
it controls, and making no attempt to 
develop a native rule either in obedience 
to or in sympathy with itself. 

The relation of these policies to the 
future of China is very evident. Eng- 
land on principle is opposed to any par- 
tition of the Empire. To her states- 
men rule means responsibility, and they 
have already more than they want to 
carry. It is, however, essential in her 
view that there should be a strong Chi- 
nese Government. English life, prop- 
erty and trade interests must be pro- 
tected. She would much prefer that that 
protection should be given by a local 
government, and in order to secure that 
she is willing and glad to do all in her 
power to develop such a government. 
Her relations with it should be friendly, 
but by no means exclusive. She asks a 
fair field and no favors, content to abide 
by the result of human efforts. 

Russia also is opposed to partition, for 
a very different reason, however, and her 
conception of the right kind of a gov- 
ernment to rule at Peking or elsewhere 
is totally unlike that of England. For 
her partition also means rule, and that 
carries with it not responsibility, but ex- 
pense of time, thought and money, which 
she can ill spare at present from other 
more pressing matters.. Manchuria,as the 
field for her railway connection with the . 
Pacific, she would be willing to assume, 
but beyond she will scarcely care to go, 
if we can judge by her past. She real- 
izes also that partition means the definite 
appropriation by other Powers of cer- 
tain sections, in which she is interested 
and which she has a hope at some time 
of possessing or at least of controlling. 
While thus opposed to partition, Russia 
will be, judging from her policy else- 
where, equally opposed to any strong 
government. Her ideal is to keep all 
border States weak, and thus amenable 
to her wishes; note Turkey, Persia, 
Servia, Bulgaria. Her influence will, 
therefore, almost certainly be thrown 
against any scheme for the rehabilita- 
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tion of China, such as England and this 
country may urge. She will not, of 
course, avow this, but there will be mul- 
titudes of ways in which she can encour- 
age rival schemes and hamper positive 
action. 

Just what course Germany will take 
is uncertain. Her past furnishes little 
basis for judgment, and the Emperor, 
while less erratic than he has been, is 
still by no means a known quantity. 
France will follow Russia’s lead, partly 
out of deference to her ally, partly be- 
cause she also is busy elsewhere, and 
knows that a weak government is more 
liable to serve her need than a strong 
one. 

One factor is an entirely new and un- 
certain one. Japan has no past, and the 
only basis for a judgment as to her ac- 
tion in the future is found in her apparent 
needs and dangers. Of these the most 
notable relate to defense against the 
increasing influence of Russia. That 
there is intense dread of that Power is 
evident, but it is not so evident which 
method Japan will adopt to meet the 
danger. There are indications that she 
will seek an alliance with the Reform 
party in China, and oppose bitterly any 
effort at partition, or she may join forces 
with England and the United States, in 
the hope of securing their practical sup- 
port against Russia, and thus guaran- 
teeing her own safety. Should her ad- 
vances be repelled, she may decide to 
combine with China in a determined 
resistance to the encroachments of the 
West. Such a strife would be the most 
terrible in history. There is an opportu- 
nity here for diplomatic skill of the high- 
est order, and the United States hold the 
vantage ground. 


The Mortmain Estates in the 
Philippines. 


In the mountains of speech-making 
and pamphleteering that are piling up 
about the Philippine questions, has any 
one happened to meet with a serious, 
thorough and statesmanlike discussion of 
this subject? Of all the difficult and 
important questions which these unhappy 
islands have brought into the national 
forum, this is one of the most im- 
portant and most difficult. Is there no 
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one to give us the facts and the principles 
that bear upon it? 

What discussion has been given to the 
subject has turned mainly on the char- 
acter of the monks actually claiming title 
to these estates—a comparatively trivial 
point. It may be that these Spanish re- 
ligious fraternities are made up of es- 
timable and honorable men, living pure, 
blameless lives of Christian service to 
their fellow-men. We are cordially ready 
to believe it, on evidence. If it is true, 
they are the most horribly calumniated 
people on the face of the earth. They 
stand responsibly charged with oppro- . 
brious immoralities and crimes. How 
authoritative, how multitudinous, how di- 
verse in origin and in detail, how mu- 
tually corroborative in substance, have 
been the testimonies against them, may be 
seen in part, but only in part, by those 
who will take the trouble to look through 
the 677 pages of the Senate Document 
containing the Treaty with Spain with a 
confused mass of “ accompanying docu- 
ments.” From these pages, circulated by 
authority of the United States Senate, it 
would appear that, by their notorious and 
undisguised immorality, their extortion 
as landlords of vast domains, and their 
complicity in infamous political crimes, 
the societies of monks have become an 
object of general detestation to the peo- 
ple of the islands, both Spanish and na- 
tive. These charges have long stood be- 
fore the world uncontradicted. At last, 
so lately as April, 1898, the several Or- 
ders, having long purposely persisted 
(as they themselves aver) in a policy of 
silence, united in a memorial to the Span- 
ish Government, formally denying the 
charges. From their own statement we 
learn that these charges, accusing the 
monks of abominable things, have long 
been well known to them and patiently 
borne ; that the charges proceed, not from 
foreigners or Protestants, but from Span- 
ish Catholic residents on the islands, and 
from great numbers of the natives, and 
are entertained “in all classes of so- 
ciety; ’’ that they have been widely cir- 
culated in Spain, and brought to the at- 
tention of the Cortes; but ‘that, up to 
April, 1898, the monks thought it good 
policy to say nothing about them. We 
learn further from this document that the 
main ostensible cause of the insurrection 
under Rizal and Aguinaldo was the al- 
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leged intolerable despotism and extor- 
tion of the monastic Orders; and that the 
main demand of the insurgents, conceded 
by the Spanish Governor-General in the 
treaty of December, 1897, was the expul- 
sion of the friars. On their own state- 
ment it appears that, before the battle of 
Manila Bay, such was the popular ani- 
mosity against the Orders, that it had be- 
come impossible for them to remain long- 
er on the islands, unless the Government 
should interfere and extinguish the Ma- 
sonic and other secret societies, and for- 
bid people to speak disrespectfully of the 
friars’ teachings. This. is their own 
statement of their own case; and their 
demand is not a reasonable one. But 
since they have at last been brought to 
plead “Not guilty,” declaring the 
charges to be wicked and mendacious 
calumnies invented by the Freemasons 
out of sheer malignity, let us suspend 
judgment and hear the evidence. There 
is no conclusive presumption on either 
side. ‘The monastic system is historical- 
ly liable to the corruptions charged; and, 
on the other hand, the warfare against it 
has often been disgraced by the use of 
calumny. If the character of the Span- 
ish friars is to be cleared of the cloud of 
infamy that now overshadows it, their 
friends must force the fighting. If they 
want to face the charges with anything 
but bluff, it is easy to make an issue un- 
der which every important point can be 
settled by sworn testimony. If they 
shrink from this, let us hear no more 
whimpering from them about the unkind 
talk against the character of their clients. 

The most vital question concerning the 
monastic estates in the Philippine Is- 
lands is the question of the dimensions of 
them. On this vital point our Govern- 
ment, so lavish in its printers’ bills, has 
thus far given to its citizens no exact in- 
formation. The apologists of the friars 
claim that these self-denying mission- 
aries hold no considerable property—only 
some little possessions for the support of 
hospitals and other charities. One high 
authority (Encycl. Brit., xviii, 751a) de- 
clares that most of the large sugar plan- 
tations, some of them exceeding 1,000 
acres, are monastic property, “ leased out 
to Chinese half-breeds.” Others repre- 
sent that “whole provinces” (and a 
province in Luzon may be two thousand 
square miles with a hundred thousand in- 
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habitants) are claimed as property by the 
monastic Orders. The atlas promised 
by President Schurman’s Commission 
will fail of its best use unless it exhibits 
distinctly and exactly the location and di- 
mensions of these property claims of alien 
corporations. If they are such as most 
witnesses represent them to be, the per- 
manence of them is incompatible with the 
liberty of the Philippine people, whether 
personal, political or religious. The 
monastic Orders may well look with com- 
placency on the Treaty of Paris, which 
seems to give them a safer title than they 
ever had before, and may say with a com- 
fortable smile, Give us the property 
rights over lands and villages, provinces 
and islands, and we care not who holds 
the rights of jurisdiction. What measure 
of liberty belongs to the tenant-at-will 
of an absentee corporation, whose will 
must be obeyed under penalty of exile 
from home and means of support? The 
mere naming of these conditions is the 
definition of an intolerable tyranny. 

Let us not blink the fact—the main- 
tenance of these mortmain titles is the 
main issue in the Philippines. It was 
not the civil government of Spain, but 
the oppression of the friars, that occa- 
sioned the insurrection against the Span- . 
ish. It was the expulsion of the friars 
that was exacted by the insurgents in 
1897 as a condition of laying down their 
arms. That unendurable nuisance of 
vast mortmain estates which every 
country of Europe has got rid of by rev- 
olutionary violence now seeks its last ref- 
uge behind the guns of the American — 
army. Readers of Tue INDEPENDENT 
will not mistake the significance of the 
fact recently reported by cable, that par- 
leys with insurgent leaders looking to- 
ward peace have failed. on this one 
single point, that of the landlordism 
of absentee corporations. Among the 
strange paradoxes to which recent his- 
tory has introduced us is the fact that a 
multitude of our adopted fellow-citizens 
who have been loud in their complaints of 
absentee landlordism in Ireland are now 
eager to maintain the same system in the 
Philippines. 

We have faith that our Government 
will do what is just in the case. Similar — 
questions of title were fairly settled by a 
special land court after our annexation of 
Mexican territory. 
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The Artist’s Responsibility. 


Mucu has been written and said on 
the subject of ethics as applied to liter- 
ary art; but it is always difficult to pin 
the critic’s consideration down to the 
main principle involved in the discussion. 
We never hesitate to consult the laws of 
physical health when applying art to 
house-building, or even to stable-build- 
ing. Sometimes a line or two of sym- 
metry must be broken in order to fulfil 
certain necessary conditions of sanita- 
tion. We prefer a healthful effect to a 
purely artistic one, if the two cannot be 
made to coalesce. The ideal house is 
the one that combines a perfect regard 
for sanitation with absolute architectural 
beauty. 

Why shall not this rule hold good in 
literature? Ifa poem or a fiction unite 
in its form and spirit perfect artistic 
symmetry and the last refinement of 
moral beauty shall we not class it with 
the masterpieces? But what if out of 
its fascinating lines of formal beauty 
there exhales the miasma of deadly cor- 
ruption? Is it still a masterpiece? If 
so, which masterpiece, the wholesome or 
the unwholesome, shall we choose? 

“Art for art’s sake’ is a noble phrase 
if the art is to be applied conscientious- 
ly. This does not call for didactic art; 
it simply demands an honest regard for 
sanitary conditions. Prudery is no more 
necessary or ~wholesome in literature 
than in architecture. In the sanitary 
structure of the novel, as in that of the 
house, we recognize the laws of life. 
The unpleasant and the pleasant features 
of human existence are alike provided 
for. But we endeavor to subordinate 
the unpleasant to the pleasant. This, 
artistically done, gives the true humaniz- 
ing effect for which every work of art 
should be planned and executed. 

In demanding moral responsibility and 
spiritual purity of the artist we should 
not be understood as making a pro- 
crustean bed for him. He has the whole 
universe to choose his materials from, 
and no just critic would limit the form 
or the purpose of his art so long as they 
are not obnoxious to the laws of human 
health. But there is no sound basis for 
a claim of special exemption in the ar- 
tist’s case. The artist is neither above 
nor below the rest of us mortals in the 
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matter of obligation and responsibility 
under the moral law. He may be ex- 
ceptionally endowed; he may be an aris- 
tocrat as to his lineage in direct descent 
from the ancient bards; he may look 
down with serene pity upon us who can- 
not hob-nob with the stars; still he is 
nothing, after all, but a son of Adam and 
subject to the common law of human 
duty. His office is to feed and nurture 
the soul of man, not to poison and de- 
bauch it. Or, changing the figure, he is 
a home-builder, and the house must be 
built, not as a pest pen, but for the whole- 
some delight of those who are to dwell 
in it. 
J 
Goldwin Smith on Atheism. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH is right 
in his statement, on another page, as 
follows: 

“Imperialism, of the sort which avows that 

its warrant is force, and unscrupulously tram- 
ples on the rights of weak and decayed na- 
tions, is Atheism. “My country, right 
or wrong,’ is Atheism.” 
Most true; only it is worse than Atheism 
—it is anti-theism. It denies all the 
justice and righteousness that God stands 
for. It is the kind represented by Alex- 
ander, by Czesar, by Napoleon, by every 
other statesman or general who has over- 
thrown nations from lust of conquest 
and power. If any statesman has sought 
to invent occasions for interference in 
China or Africa or India, so as to over- 
throw a legitimate local government, he 
is the enemy of God, more than an Athe- 
ist. 

But the bearing of such a statement is 
in its applications. ‘“ Imperialism” is a 
big word, and is used to stigmatize cer- 
tain policies, such as the absorption of the 
two South African republics in British 
South Africa, or the retention by the 
United States of the Philippines after the 
conclusion of our war with Spain. One 
who believes that the general position of 
Great Britain and. that of the United 
States in these great emergencies is right, 
is* loosely charged with the sin of Im- 
perialism, and is too often accused, most 
inconsequently, with “trampling on the 
rights of the weak and defenseless!” It 
would seem that this is what Goldwin 
Smith means to imply. Of course his 
principle is correct; but if he means it to 
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be understood that the British in South 
Africa and the-Americans in the Philip- 
pines are accordingly guilty of Atheism, 
he simply reads current history wrong. 
Neither of these nations “ avows that its 
warrant is force,” or “ unscrupulously 
tramples on the rights of weak and de- 
cayed nations.” On the contrary, the 
Boers expected to drive the British out of 
Africa and to establish a South African 
republic, and for this reason declared war 
and invaded Natal and .Cape Colony. 
The aggression was on their side. In 
our occupation of the Philippines it 
would be the veriest dunce who could as- 
sert that we made war with Spain for the 
purpose of taking the Philippines; and 
he would be a slanderer who should as- 
sert that we retain the islands out of 
greed of Asiatic expansion. 

Professor Smith further says: 

“A President of the United States, if he is 
rightly reported, holds in effect that the flag 
makes morality, and that when once it is un- 
furled, no matter in what cause, it is to be 
carried forward to victory.” 

We should be glad to be informed when 
-or where any President of the United 
States—and he speaks of a living one— 
has said any such thing. He must mean 
either Harrison, or Cleveland, or McKin- 
ley ; he will be understood to mean Presi- 
dent McKinley. Now the doctrine is so 
atrocious that it is impossible to con- 
ceive that any one of these men could 
have uttered it, or anything “in effect ” 
like it. We have never heard that Presi- 
dent McKinley favored carrying on an 
unjust war, or any war that was not pal- 
pably just. He may be in favor of car- 
rying the flag of the country to victory in 
a war which Mr. Atkinson or Professor 
Smith thinks unjust; but that is a very 
different thing. We may confidently as- 
sure Professor Smith that “a President 
of the United States,” whoever he may 
be, either was not “ rightly reported,” or 
else that he has not been rightly inter- 


reted. 
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The discrimina- 
tion against 
negroes in the 
South is so much a matter of course and 
to be expected that one must not be sur- 
prised when it occurs; but when in the 
meeting in the South of a national organ- 


Negroes at the Educa- 
tional Association. 
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ization it has been distinctly promised 
that there shall be no such discrimination, 
we may mildly regret that the promise 
was not kept, and may remember the fact 
when the next invitation comes. The 
National Educational Association held its 
late meeting in Charleston, S. C., and the 
place was selected after a repeated en- 
gagement that colored members should 
not be discriminated against. One of 
the chief events was an address by 
Booker Washington, one of the kind 
which he is obliged to make to secure the 
tolerance or support of the Southern 
whites. The colored people who came to 
listen were required to take separate 
seats, and policemen drove them. out 
when they took their seats elsewhere. 
ne row of seats was occupied by a col- 
lege president of well earned distinction, 
two pastors of leading Charleston 
churches, a principal of a large public 
school in a neighboring State, and sev- 
eral ladies of education and refinement. 
A policeman’s club compelled them to 
leave. They appealed to the President, 
but he could no nothing, and no more 
could Mr. Washington. This is a very 
different case from a purely Southern 
police regulation, such as separates the 
races in cars, for it makes a national asso- 
ciation responsible for insults to its mem- 
bers, not to speak of the question of 
veracity involved,. said to be always a 
tender one in the South., 
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Mi, Godkin’s §/ 9° folowing | parae ae 
Politics is going the round of the 
press, attributed to Mr. 

E. L. Godkin: 


“ T have a deep-seated prejudice against Wil- 
liam Mckinley and the men who surround 
him and act with him. This prejudice is so 
strong that it can only be modified by facts 
of which I am neither in possession nor can 
attain. My opinion of them, formed long ago, 
is that they are the most dangerous set of 
scoundrels by which any civilized country was 
ever beset. You may guess, therefore, how I 
would vote if I were voting, and how difficult 
it is for me to be judicial-minded concerning 
either him or his acts. Bryan I look on as a 
medicine which the country will probably have 
to take some day, but, like most medicines, is 
attended with pain and depletion.” 


There are internal evidences that Mr. 
Godkin never wrote these words attrib- 
uted to him. It is in favor of the gen- 
uineness of the paragraph that he con- 
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fesses to “deep-seated prejudice,” for 
that is characteristic. But he is a 
trained and experienced writer, and has 
been able to write grammatical English. 
Such a clause as ‘“ facts of which | am 
neither in possession nor can attain,” 
Mr. Godkin could hardly have written. 
Instead of ‘can only be modified,” he 
would have said ‘‘ can be modified only.” 
Instead of “ judicial-minded,’ he would 
have said “ judicially minded.” And in 
the last sentence Mr. Godkin would never 
have left the verb “is attended” with- 
out any subject. When Father Taylor, 
the eloquent sailor missionary of Bos- 
ton, got tangled up in a sermon, he ex- 
claimed, “I have lost my nominative 
case, but I am bound for the kingdom of 
glory.” We are sorry that Mr. Godkin, 
if it be really true that he has forgotten 
his grammar, can see no kingdom or im- 
perialism of glory ahead. We do not 
see but that, between McKinley and 
Bryan, he will have to take to the woods. 
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That. journalism which 
soars above facts to 
throw a_ yellow light 
upon them is responsible for various 
versions published throughout the coun- 
try as “A Timely Warning.” Miss 
Acly, Superintendent of the American 
Girls’ Club, founded by Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid when her husband was Minister to 
France, is supposed to have left her work 
and to be in this country now hysterical- 
‘ly urging American girls to stay away 
from Paris this year. 


American Girls 
in Paris 


“They are certain to run short of money, 
and but one fate awaits them in this city, 
which looks on vice and’ winks at it, which 
laughs at misery and forgets it.” 


Miss Acly is in Paris, as usual, doing 


her quiet service to the refinement of’ 


student life. She is quite incapable of 
such an insult to the French nation, and 
it is time that the pharisaism which gives 
such a paragraph currency should be 
checked in our own country. Ameri- 
can women who have lived in the dear 
old Latin quarter know that, young or 
old, they are perfectly safe so long as 
they are interested in work and dress ac- 
cordingly, and they acknowledge a 
courtesy from French men quite as con- 
stant as from their own countrymen, 
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and they will agree with Miss Acly that 
the danger to American girls, tho real, 
is far more subtle than that suggested in 
the paragraphs referred to. It is that 
the girl who, following the will-o’- 
the-wisp of inclination toward art rather 
than genius for art, cuts herself off for 
years from home ties, may become care- 
less in dress and manner and incapable 
of the little self-sacrifices and wider in- 
terests which are the essence of home- 
life. Be it said, en passant, that the vis- 
itor to the Exposition will find, if he has 
the resolution to cut himself off from the 
tourists’ agencies, that board is to be had 
at less than the rates of American cities 
in the Latin Quarter, the omnibuses are 
not crowded in that direction, and the 
price of entrance to the Exposition 1s less 
than half of what was contemplated ow- 
ing to the overissue of bonds with tickets 


attached. 
of 


Catholic Burials We would inform a 

usually well-informed 
Catholic contemporary in St. Louis 
that its South American correspond- 
ent is misinformed when he - says 
that the Latin-American Council at 
Rome “ ordered a chapel to be erected in 
every cemetery ; that the dead should not 
be brought to the parish church, but to 
the cemetery chapel, where low masses 
may be said.” There is no such inter- 
dict or command. Under Tit. xiv, cap. 
iii, it is directed that ecclesiastical cem- 
eteries be provided wherever possible 
with a cross in the center, and it is added: 


“Tt is also proper (decet) that'a chapel 
(oratorium) be erected in the cemetery, pro- 
vided with a suitable altar and necessary furni- 
tute, so that the sacrifice of the mass can be 
(puossit) celebrated there.” 


But this is only recommended, not com- 
manded; and in Tit: iv, cap. xii, it 1s 
particularly stated that funerals may be 
either in the church or in a cemetery, 
and provision is made for cases in which 
“by the wrong of civil laws it is for- 
bidden that bodies be taken to the 
church (cadavera ad ecclesiam deferan- 
tur). “Ene, decrees of the Council on 
this subject are excellent, and we note 
one which we did not mention in our 
synopsis not long ago, forbidding the 
bodies of the faithful to be disinterred 
without episcopal permission, 
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Our people have hardly 
begun to consider how 
our possession of the 
Philippines may drive us into somewhat 
radical experiments in Socialism, of a 
quite different character from those in- 
augurated by English settlers in New 
Zealand, but more in line with those of 
the English rulers of India. Probably 
few Americans know, or have given! 
thought to, the extent in which the own- 
ership is held by the Government of In- 
dia, which is, as Lord Mayo has said, the 
chief landlord. Rent is fixed for a num- 
ber of years, on the basis of the crops 
produced. This rent is the tax, and the 
tenant has no right to sell. This plan is 
in accordance with native custom and 
gives the best results. In the Malay 
Peninsula the mines, which had been 
conceded to companies, are now being 
taken by the Government. The same 


Socialism in the 
Philippines 


system has been adopted by the Dutch ° 


in Java and is being established in Ja- 
pan, since the abolition of feudalism and 
the purchase of the feudal lands by the 
Government. Inthe Philippines there is 
very little recorded ownership of land. 
It is held by the State, or by the monastic 
orders, and the immense forests have 
been under the care of a bureau which 
gives the right to cut timber. If, as 
seems likely, the Government of the 
Philippines should assert possession of 
lands to which no fair title can be found, 
and the main taxes should be assessed in 
the form of rents, we should be launched 
on a very interesting and, judging from 
English experience in India and Ceylon, 
hopeful experiment which ought to be of 
great interest to those who call them- 
selves Socialists, to all admirers of Henry 
George’s theories, and to all thinking 
people. We wonder that the Socialists 
are not all expansionists. 


& 


Bar associations and medical socie- 
ties can do no better work than to expose 
and pillory fraudulent professional 
schools. Admirable work of this kind 
has just been done by the Tennessee 
Bar Association, which adopted a report 
declaring the Nashville Law School to 
be an “arrant fraud and humbug,” and 
the head of it “an ignorant tyro, char- 
latan and fakir,’ who advertises to con- 
fer “numerous unheard-of degrees.” 
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We are glad to expose such cheats, of 
which one of the worst lately had its 
seat in Chicago, and pretended to teach 
medicine. We have never heard of a 
fraudulent theological school, altho min- 
isters afford a good hunting-field for 
those who have degrees to sell after a 
course of study by correspondence, a de- 
vice which has caught many ambitious, 
half-educated dupes. 

& 


That farmers’ conference called to 
meet in Topeka, Kan., August 7th, to es- 
tablish a federation of all the agricultural 
societies, has for its purpose the estab- 
lishing of commission houses for the 
selling of live stock, grain and other 
products of the farm, and the fixing of 
minimum prices so as to secure suitable 
returns for labor. We see no objection 
to this plan, and any laws that forbid 
farmers thus to combine for their protec- 
tion ought to be repealed. Such a con- 
ference will further tend to relieve the 
prejudice against other combinations, 
such as the conditions of business make 
necessary. Farmers and manufacturers 
all have common interests, as will at last 
be discovered. 

J 


Mr. William Waldorf Astor elected 
to become a citizen of Great Britain. 
That calls for no criticism. He was as 
free to exercise his preference as has an 
Englishman who comes to this country. 
He used his wealth for social and liter- 
ary purposes, purchasing the Pall Mall 
Gazette. This also was rather to his 
credit, for he had previously proved that 
he had public and literary tastes. But 
his treatment of Capt. Sir Berkeley 
Milne, whom he published as an unin- 
vited guest at his private concert, was 
rude and ungentlemanly in the extreme, 
and it is pleasant to see that he has been 
compelled to publish an apology which 
will hardly save him from a snubbing 
in the highest circles where he so much 


wishes to shine. 
uf 


Whether or not Minister Conger has 
been killed in Peking makes no difference 
as to the way Chinese should be treated 
in this country. Our people have shown 
good Christian sense in this matter thus 
far, and the police should be on the alert 
to nip any demonstrations of violence. 


FINANCIAL. 


Two New Commercial Treaties. 


THE two reciprocity treaties, or com- 
mercial agreements, proclaimed last 
week by the President and declared by 
him to be in force, were negotiated un- 
der the provisions of Section 3 of the 
Dingley tariff act, and therefore are not 
subject to the approval of the Senate. In 
the first of them—the treaty with Ger- 
many—we concede such reductions of 
the duties upon certain commodities as 
are permitted and specified in the Ding- 
ley act; so that the rates on these com- 
modities, when imported from Germany, 
will hereafter be as follows: Argols, 
crude tartar, or wine lees, 5 per cent. 
(present general rate, about 17 per 
cent.) ; brandies and other distilled spir- 
its, $1.75 per gallon (present general 
rate, $2.25); still wines and vermouth, 
35 cents a gallon (now 4o and 50 
cents) ; paintings in oil or water colors, 
pastels, pen and ink drawings, and stat- 
uary, I5 per cent. (now 20 per cent.). 
In return we really get nothing except 
an absolute right to the minimum Ger- 
man tariff duties which have been 
granted to us.up to this time, but for 
which higher duties might have been 
substituted if this agreement had not 
been made. This country has held that 
it was entitled, under the ‘‘ most favored 
nation ’”’ clause of the general treaty, to 
the preferential rates given by Germany 
to Austria, Russia and Italy by virtue 
of the reciprocity treaties negotiated by 
Germany with those countries some 
years ago. The preferential rates having 
been granted, the negotiation of a treaty 
by us with France, making the reductions 
permitted by the Dingley act, was fol- 
lowed by a request from Germany for 
similar concessions. These have been 
given, and our right to the German pref- 
erential rates is established. This agree- 
ment does not touch the meat duties soon 
to be imposed by Germany, or the rates 
on German sugar. 

The treaty with Italy makes exactly 
the same reductions on argols, spirits, 
still wines, and works of art that are 


noted above, the reduction of the rates 
on paintings and statuary being more 
important, however, than in the case of 
Germany. In return Italy concedes 
specified reductions of the duties on cot- 
tonseed oil, preserved fish, agricultural 
machinery, scientific instruments, elec- 
trical dynamos, sewing machines, and 
varnishes ; and places turpentine oil, fer- 
tilizers, and skins on the free list. The 
reductions of Italian duties are expressed 
in terms (lire and quintals) which do 
not indicate clearly the extent of the 
changes. The specified reductions on 
paintings, statuary, still wines, etc., were 
granted to France some time ago. 

The treaties of reciprocity negotiated 
last year with France, Argentina, and 


‘the British West Indies, and still pend- 


ing in the Senate, where they have been 
pigeon-holed in committee, are of much 
broader scope than these agreements that 
have been made under the authority of 
the Dingley act. 

we 


China’s Anthracite. 


WHILE higher prices for the coal of 
European countries, and the growing 
difficulty of mining their deposits, have 
increased our exports, so that we are now 
shipping coal to London for the Eng- 
lish railways, it may well be borne in 
mind that there are still in the world 
enormous coal fields which may be de- 
veloped in the near future. Before the 
Boxers began their dreadful work in 
China’ it was expected that what is 
known as the Peking Syndicate, a group 
of European capitalists, would soon 
greatly enlarge the output of the mines 
near Tse-Chou, in the province of 
Shansi, about 300 miles southwest of 
Tien-Tsin and 500 miles from Shanghai. 
An examination of these coal deposits 
was made in 1870 by Baron von Rich- 
tofen, and he was followed not long ago 
by Noah Fields Drake, who read an ac- 
count of them at the last meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers. Mr. Drake believes that. the 
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average thickness of the main workable 
coal bed at Tse-Chou is about 23 feet; 
at one mine a thickness of 36 feet has 
been disclosed, and at two others there is 
a depth of from 17 to 23 feet. 

All the coal in this field is anthracite, 
uniformly low in sulphur and compara- 
tively low in ash. It is said to be won- 
derfully bright and glossy, and so free 
from dust that it can often be handled 
without soiling the hands. Ina district of 
150 square miles Mr. Drake thinks there 
are 3,000,000,000 metric tons of this 
coal. But this “is only a little of the 
ragged edge of the great coal fields of the 
province of Shansi,” in which Baron von 
Richtofen believed there were 630,000,- 
000,000 tons of anthracite alone! The 
Chinese, mining in a primitive way, 
hoisting by man-power windlass, and dis- 
tributing the product in ox-carts or by 
pack animals, have been taking from the 
Tse-Chou mines about 50,000 tons a 
year. 

Td 


Financial Items. 


Tue number of applications for pat- 
ents at Washington during the fiscal 
year just closed was larger by 5,000 than 
in the preceding year. 


....lThe stockholders of the Central 
Massachusetts Railroad Company have 
voted to sell their road to the Boston and 
Maine Railroad Company at a price to be 
fixed by the railroad commissioners. 


ows ocean freight, rates, may) pe at- 
fected by the withdrawal of steamships 
for use as transports or supply ships for 
the allied forces in China. It was known 
last week that fifteen steamships in the 
Atlantic trade had thus been withdrawn 
by the German Government, and that 
our Government had chartered seven 
steamships on the Pacific Coast. 


.... lhe Stock Exchange will occupy 
about 12,000 square feet at the south end 
of the main floor of the Produce Ex- 
change from April 15th, 1901, to May 


Ist, 1902, during the construction of its . 


new building, which will include not only 

the site of the present structure, but also 

Nos. 16 and 18 Broad Street on the south, 
and No. 8 Broad Street on the north. 


-+:;Lhe Textile World’s record of 
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textile machinery in use in the United 
States shows the following percentage 
increases since 1890: Cotton spindles, 48 ; 
cottom looms, 51; worsted combs, 76; 
woolen and worsted looms, 19; knitting 
machines, 107; silk spinning and twisting 
spindles, 98; silk looms, 131. The in- 
crease of cotton spindles has been 20 per 
cent. in the North and 217 per cent. in the 
Southern States. 


....J. P. Morgan & Co. announce that 
substantially all the bonds of each of the 
issues of the Louisville, Evansville and 
St. Louis Consolidated Railroad Com- 
pany, except second mortgage bonds of 
the Louisville, Evansville and St. Louis 
Railroad, have been acquired or depos- 
ited under the plan of reorganization, 
and that the managers have decided to 
extend the time for further deposits of 
bonds without penalty until August 15th 
next. 


....Prices of iron and steel, it is be- 
lieved by good authorities, can go very 
little lower. With Bessemer pig selling 
in Pittsburg at $17, as against about $25 » 
in January, and billets at $21, against 
$33 a year ago, it is said that the decision 
of the iron ore association to keep up the 
price of ore will probably prevent the 
price of Bessemer pig from falling below 
$15. It is noticed that. the decline has 
stimulated inquiry from foreign coun- 
tries for all classes of American iron and 
steel products. 


.... The first cargo of Pennsylvania 
soft coal ever sent from the port of Phila- 
delphia to London is soon to be shipped 
on the steamship “ Queenswood.” The 
coal will be used by English railroads, 
and the cost of it delivered in London 
will be about $7 aton. The cargo will be 
4,000 tons. For the use of its war ves- 
sels in Chinese waters the German Gov- 
ernment has bought 11,000 tons of Amer- 
ican coal, all of which will be shipped at 
Baltimore on the great freight steamship 
“Bosnia.” It is said that this will be 
the largest cargo ever taken out of an 
American port; it will fill 220 steel coal 
cars. 


....Sales of bank stocks during the 
past week were: 
Fourth. ...,.0. 000000001709 | New York, N. B A, ....257 


INSURANCE. 


The ‘‘ Disaster’ Risk. 


WE have sometimes referred to the 
streak of human nature which takes the 
form of a feeling that some valuable con- 
sideration is due the man who has been 
carrying insurance for a term of years 
without having had occasion to present a 
claim. I have paid you premiums for 
years, and have had nothing back (is the 
argument); it has been an income tax 
for me, and must have been income for 
the company; it is one-sided, clearly; 
ought I not to have a pecuniary acknowl- 
edgment somehow? ‘This is very hu- 
man, being both selfish and thoughtless, 
but it appears to be less rare than we sup- 
posed, for the Fidelity and Casualty Co.’s 
company paper says that letters are daily 
received which call attention to the fact 
that a given risk has been profitable dur- 
ing the past year, “ or that we have paid 
first medical aid bills only on the risk 
during the last three or four years, and 
that the company should make some con- 
cessions in view of the experience.” 

At first sight this seems to assume that 
an insurance company exists for the sole 
purpose of paying losses and that if it 
happens to get a breathing space between 
times there is something wrong. The 
general course of thought, or, rather, of 
want of thought, about underwriting is 
apparently thus, for the prevalent notion 
is that insurance companies are game al- 
ways in season, for any sort of hunting 
with loss and tax. Not that people gen- 
erally think this—they merely act as if 
they did, the rooted notion, very slow 
and hard to change, being that under- 
writing is a monopoly and profitable. 
Look at the premiums, and observe that 
the tendency to raise them is constant! 
The premiums should be viewed together 
with the losses, and the tendency is rather 
toward decline in rates than increase. 

But if each policy holder could ration- 
ally demand as much money withdrawn 
as he pays in, the entire foundation of in- 
surance would fall. Unless there is mu- 
tuality, one paying for another, insur- 
ance is impossible. And yet a balance 


sheet is always supposable, for if the in- 
dividual is credited with his premium, he 
is to be charged, on the other side, not 
only with his losses paid, but with “ in- 
surance,” the omitted and readily forgot- 
ten factor. Does that seem an unreal 
element in the case? Reduced down by 
analysis, insurance is an option; ex- 
pressed commercially, you have the “ op- 
tion” of burning or of dying, and in the 


event of realizing on that option, the 


company is to pay. Options are valuable 
everywhere and must be paid for. Pro- 
pose to anybody that he agree to deliver 
to you or receive from you any sort of 
merchandise at some future date, and he 
exacts a “ consideration.” Insurance be- 
ing oftenest referred to as a wager, and 
a wager being a form of option, an insur- 
ance without premium would be like a 
bet with only one side. Ask some one to 
agree to pay you a sum of money in the 
event of Bryan’s election, and he imme- 
diately asks what you are “ putting up” 
on McKinley. But if the option-wager 
of insurance is valuable and requires a 
consideration, the premium-consideration 
is exhausted in the process; “ insurance ” 
is therefore received whether any loss oc- 
curs or not in your individual case, and 
the account is balanced. 

There is, however, a larger account. 
If the mass of policy holders—or, in fire 
underwriting, the entire number of a 
class of risks—proves to be largely prof- 
itable, then it may be urged that the op- 
tion is overcharged—that is, that the rate 
is too high. This is the question which 
onlyalong term of experience, overa wide 
area, can settle. As the Fidelity Co. puts 
it, there is a law of average, to which it 
gives the name of “ element of disaster.” 
In respect to liability insurance (the class 
particularly referred to), most compa- 
nies have had one or more disasters in 
connection with bridge-building, but in 
some less hazardous classifications (such 
as textiles), the combined experience of 
all has perhaps furnished only one or 
two. The small accidents, on the other 
hand, cause a steady drain, so that there 
is rarely a policy with a premium of $200 
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or more: which does not call for some- 
thing during the year; but if the com- 
pany reduces the rate on “ profitable 
risks it is liable to find them in the un- 
profitable class next year. 

The moral is that an average rate must 
be able to maintain the average loss, and 
that individualizing is impossible in in- 
surance. 

& 


-,,..The American Union Life, of this 

city, by a stockholders’ vote of about 80 
per cent. of $500,000 stock, has assented 
to the consolidation proposition made by 
President Mabie, of the National Life of 
the United States. The American 
Union was started in 1894 by P. B. Arm- 
strong, who had won a distinctive repu- 
tation by a somewhat erratic career as a 
fire underwriter. At the close of 1899 
its report showed $450,484 assets and 
$68,723 surplus as to policyholders, aside 
from the liability on the stock; insurance 
written in year, $7,751,732; insurance 
terminated, $4,633,727; insurance out- 
standing at end of year, $19,173,325, an 
increase of $3,118,005 in 1899. A tem- 
porary injunction against the consolida- 
tion was obtained by one of the minority 
stockholders. 

& 


....A little less than two years ago the 
Prudential of Newark exhibited with 
some pride a check for $13,221 drawn for 
the premium on $400,000, of life insur- 
ance, and this at once took rank among 
remarkable transactions in the insurance 
field. It was notable, also, in being 
partnership insurance, which is a sort that 
has been too much neglected. Now the 
same men who took the $400,000, the 
partners in the department storeof Hahne 
& Co., have taken $1,100,000 more, for 
which they have drawn a check of $49,- 
778 which is record in respect to size. One 
of the Vanderbilts has paid a $35,000 
premium on a million, and a Minneapolis 
man has paid $48,390, also on a million. 
The Hahne transaction.is in the Metro- 
politan, and was effected by the same man 
who procured the former contract, Vin- 
cent R. Schenck. 
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....A certainly peculiar prospectus 
has appeared in some of the dailies here, 
offering for sale $200,000 6 per cent. 
cumulative guaranteed preferred stock 
and $100,000 5 per cent. of the same, in 
the Itsagood Soap Company. The pro- 
spectus sets forth that the company will 
purchase full-paid endowments in the 
Equitable for the benefit of investors, 
without any cost or attention from the 
latter; these policies are to be deposited 
as security, and each purchaser will have 
attached to his stock certificate a receipt 
setting forth that the safe deposit com- 
pany has in its vaults endowment pol- 
icies as stated to the amount of the stock 
at par. The policies are to be subject to 
the order: of investors; “if at any time 
you wish to surrender your stock in the 
Itsagood Company, you can get your se- 
curities and cash them at their surrender 
period for value upon application.” Thus 
the principal cannot be lost, and _ the 
stockholder can withdraw at any time 
without having to wait for a purchaser, 
as in the usual way. 

A paid-up endowment is the com- 
pany’s promissory note, convertible into 
cash at any time at fixed discount rates, 
but the prospectus apparently indicates 
that the stockholder who wants to realize 
must take the policy at its face and hold 
it to maturity, which is not just the same 
immediate withdrawal without 
having to find a purchaser. The policies 
cannot be had, full-paid, without a large 
employment of cash, and if the project- 
ors possess funds to lock up thus there 
is no evident reason why they should ap- 
ply to the public for capital. Who are 
the parties insured the prospectus does 
not state, except that “the policies are 
to be on the lives of disinterested persons 
acceptable to the Equitable Life.” That 
company may be trusted to see that they . 
are, and to take consideration of the 
question of insurable interest. The 
Equitable, we should add, knows noth- 
ing of the Itsagood project except that 
somebody called to inquire whether full- 
paid endowments could be had, and was 
told—what he might have known with- 
out inquiry—that if the risks proposed 
were acceptable and the premiums were 
tendered the policies would be issued. 
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mittee of the Gola 
Democratic party at 
its meeting in Indianapolis on the 25th 
ult. decided by unanimous vote that it 
would be unwise and inexpedient to put 
up a ticket. A committee appointed at a 
meeting of a few Independents in New 
York—consisting of John J. Chapman, 
Robert Weidenmann and Thomas M. Os- 
borne—urged the Gold Democrats to 
take the opposite course, but after thor- 
ough discussion it appeared that only two 
members, Mr. Woodbury, of New Hamp- 
shire, and Mr. Ehrich, of Colorado, were 
in favor of nominations. The vote of 
the committee was 26 to I, and it was 
made unanimous upon the dissenting 
member’s motion. Whereupon Mr. 
Chapman and his associates issued a 
proclamation declaring that the commit- 
tee had brought the usefulness of the 
Gold Democratic organization to an end, 
attacking both the great parties, and call- 
ing a mass convention in Indianapolis on 
the 14th inst. to nominate a ticket or to 
co-operate in the nomination of one with 
the American Anti-Imperialist League, 
which is to have a convention in that city 
on the 15th. These men from New York 
are not affiliated with the League, but 
prefer to be known as Independents. At 
the meeting of the Gold Democratic com- 
mittee W. N. Haldeman, of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, withdrew from the 
Executive Committee and the organiza- 
tion, having gone over to Bryan, and be- 
ing greatly moved by sympathy for the 
Boers and by disapproval of the present 
Governmment’s friendly relations with 
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and will vote for Bryan. The committee 
issued an address in which voters were 
urged not to be deceived by the plea that 
the money question has been finally set- 
tled. An impression prevailed that a 
large majority of those identified with 
the organization would vote for McKin- 
ley, altho a considerable number of men 
in Indiana known as Gold Democrats in 
1896 have joined Bryan’s party. In New 
York Tammany has ratified the action of 
the Kansas City Convention at a meeting 
which adopted resolutions describing the 
Republican administration as “ silent and 
cowering in the shadow of England’s 
throne,”’.and undertaking to “ wage un- 
ceasing warfare against Trusts,’ the 
most prominent supporters of these senti- 
ments in the meeting being Mr. Croker, 
Mr. Carroll and the Van Wycks, whose 
large holdings of Ice Trust shares were 
recently disclosed by the courts. Mr. 
Bryan says that in his notification speech 
“imperialism will be the only question 
dealt with at any length,” because he 
thinks it is paramount now, as silver 
was paramount four years ago. 
& 
The immediate cause of 
the ‘raee “riots, ‘of, last 
week in New Orleans 
was the killing of two policemen by a 
negro named Robert Charles, who had 
recently come to the city from some town 
in Mississippi. The movements of 
Charles and his associate, Leonard 
Pierce, excited the suspicions of the 
police. On Monday night the two negroes 
were accosted by three policemen and 
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required to give an account of them- 
selves. An altercation followed; there 
was shooting on both sides; one police- 
man was wounded, Pierce was captured, 
and Charles escaped. His hiding place, 
in a small house opening on an alley, was 
soon discovered. Charles had a rifle and 
plenty of ammunition. When Captain 
Day and three patrolmen approached his 
door, he killed the captain and one of his 
companions. The remaining two were 
sheltered and protected for a time by two 
colored women, while Charles fired two 
more bullets into the body of Day. <A 
considerable force of policemen sur- 
rounded the building, but Charles again 
escaped. For two days thereafter the 
negroes of New Orleans were at the 
mercy of riotous mobs; several were 
killed, and many were wounded or 
brutally beaten. During this reign of 
terror a majority of the colored people 
sought safety in flight or remained in 
concealment. Five hundred special po- 
licemen were appointed, and 1,500 militia 
were ordered out. On Friday it was as- 
certained that Charles was hiding in an- 
other small house, which also opened on 
an alley. This having been surrounded, 
Sergeant Porteous, Corporal Lally and 
four patrolmen approached the fugitive’s 
door. This was in the afternoon. The 
hunted man suddenly appeared and with 
his rifle killed Porteous and gave Lally a 
mortal wound. A few minutes later he 
killed a young man who was fanning 
Lally while a priest was administering 
the last sacrament to the dying officer. 
A great crowd gathered around the 
house, which was riddled with bullets 
while Charles increased the number of 
his victims, killing three men and wound- 
ing several more before he was forced 
into the open by the burning of his 
shelter. Then at last he gave up his life 
with fifty bullets in his body. He had 
killed eight men and mortally wounded 
two or three more. That night the riot- 
ers burned the fine negro school building 
erected by the bequest of Thomy Lafon, 
but on Saturday the city became quiet. 
It is known that eight or ten negroes— 
one of them an old woman lying in her 
bed—were killed during the week, and it 
is probable that the lives of as many more 
were taken. Negroes were dragged 
from passing cars and beaten to death in 
the street. Charles had led a dissolute life, 
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but there appears to have been no foun- 
dation for the suspicion of the police that 
he was a thief or was planning a burglary 
when he and Pierce were first accosted. 
In his room were found copies of the 
V oice of Missions, and he had distributed 
pamphlets to further the project of 
Bishop Turner for the colonization of 
American negroes in Liberia. Those who 
knew him say that he deeply resented the 
disfranchisement of his race in Louis- 
lana. 
Rf 

Cube The Cuban teachers at Cambridge 

were greatly disturbed last week 
by an official announcement in the 
Havana Gazette that the Government has 
ordered a reduction of teachers’ salaries 
throughout the island, amounting to an 
average of $10 a month, and would re- 
quire all teachers to be examined again 
in August. General Wood was in the 
city, and he relieved their anxiety by say- 
ing that he had disapproved this order, 
which had been published by mistake. 
The election of delegates to the consti- 
tutional convention will take place on 
September 15th; thirty-one delegates will 
be chosen, and the convention will as- 
semble on the first Monday in Novem- 
ber. The report of the investigation 
made by Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General Bristow has been submitted by 
him to the Department. It shows that 
Neely robbed the Cuban treasury of at 
least $131,713, and that the total will 
probably be $150,000. He began to steal 
from the funds in the first month of his 
service. The most interesting part of 
the report is that which relates to Direct- 
or-General Rathbone. This _ officer’s 
salary at first was $4,000, with an allow- 
ance of $5 a day for expenses; it was in- 
creased to $6,500, with an official resi- 
dence, and the daily allowance was dis- 
continued, but Rathbone “ fraudulently ” 
drew thereafter this allowance to the 
amount of $1,365. He also charged to 
the treasury, as part of the furniture of 
his residence, articles of clothing, and 
paid out of the treasury the expenses of 
himself and his family during many jour- 
neys about the island and several trips 
to the United States, the extravagance 
of these expenses being indicated by a 
hotel bill in New York for eight days at 
$30 a day. From the funds he drew 
$1,000 unlawfully, and has not restored 
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it. He was lazy and careless, and he 
paid several thousand dollars to his cred- 
itors soon after Neely had stolen the 
stamps which he had been required to de- 
stroy. “Whether he was guilty with 
Neely in embezzlement,” General Bris- 
tow says, “is at this time a question more 
of opinion than of proof,” but it is clear 
that he “ unlawfully and fraudulently ap- 
propriated to his own use money from 
the Cuban postal revenue.” Rathbone 
has been arrested. A Board of Charities 
for the island is soon to be established. 
Children who become public charges will 
be cared for by the general government, 
and will be placed in families or in State 
institutions. The use of existing munic- 
ipal institutions will be gradually discon- 
tinued. In the care of the insane the 
practice of the State of New York will be 
followed. 
Jt 


The Colombian revolution is 
apparently over, and the revo- 
lutionists are defeated. This result is 
contrary to general expectations, for 
everything seemed to indicate that the 
rebels were steadily increasing their 
strength. Last week about 1,200 of them 
approached the city of Panama, which 
was defended by 1,000 regulars. Both 
sides were armed with the most modern 
implements of warfare, and a decisive 
battle was expected. The American, 
English and French consuls, at the insti- 
gation of the foreigners and the business 
residents of Panama, acted as negotia- 
tors between the rebels and the Govern- 
ment troops, and succeeded in having the 
battle fought outside the gates of the 
city. The battle lasted for three days in 
all, and as far as known, 600 men were 
killed. “Stray bullets were constantly 
dropping into the streets of the town and 
cartloads of dead were being carried 
away.’ The Red Cross Hospital was 
filled with wounded and dying, and the 
British cruiser “ Leander ”’ (there was no 
American ship present) did all it could to 
care for the wounded. An armistice of 
twenty-four hours was accepted in the 
middle of the fight for both sides to bury 
their dead, and then the fight was re- 
newed. But in the meantime 1,000 extra 
Government troops arrived on an “ ex- 
press train,’ under the leadership of old 
General Serrano, This changed the whole 
situation, for the rebels then * knew their 
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cause was lost,” and they therefore 
laid down their arms and surrendered, 
receiving in return a guarantee of free- 
dom from persecution and the retention 
of all political rights. In the meantime 
dispatches have come from other prov- 
inces of the republic saying that the reb- 
els are being defeated everywhere. With 
the exception of a report from our consul 
at Panama, this account is based on dis- 
patches from Government sources. 
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Senator Pettigrew hav- 
ing published a letter re- 
ceived by him from the 
Filipino general, Alejandrino, in which 
the latter asserted that Admiral Dewey, 
in conversation with him before the bat- 
tle of Manila Bay, promised independ- 
ence for the Filipinos, the Admiral re- 
marks that the letter is a tissue of ab- 
surd falsehoods. Associated Press dis- 
patches of the 26th ult. from Manila told 
the following story: At Oroquieta, in 
northern Mindanao, two American sol- 
diers entered the store of a native to buy 
food, and one of them was killed there 
with a bolo, his head being severed from 
his body. The other escaped. There- 
upon a company of the Fortieth Infantry 
went to Oroquieta and killed 89 natives, 
30 of them perishing in one house. Af- 
terward the gunboat “ Callao” shelled 
the place and burned the warehouses in 
it. Another account says that 89 were 
killed in repelling an attack of natives 
upon the garrison. The insurgents are 
said to be quite active in northern Min- 
danao. It is reported that 380 Filipinos 
were killed and 192 captured during the 
last two weeks of July, the American 
losses having been 22 killed and 25 
wounded. The amnesty resolutions re- 
cently adopted by Filipinos in Manila 
have been forwarded to Aguinaldo. Our 
Government has practically completed an 
agreement with Spain for the purchase of 
the islands of Cibitu and Cagayan, the 
price being $100,000. These islands are 
a part of the Philippine archipelago. It 
was not known when the Peace Treaty 
was written that they were excluded by 
the location of the boundary line at the 
southwestern corner of the ceded tract. 
In drawing the line to avoid certain is- 
lands near the coast of Borneo, Cibitu 
and Cagayan were unintentionally left 
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outside. They were claimed by Spain, and 
our Government decided that a settlement 
could best be reached by paying a small 
sum for them. It is said that they could 
have been sold to some other power that 
would like to have a naval station in those 
waters. The area of the two islands is 
about 60 square miles, and about 8,000 
people live on them. They belong with 
the Sulu group, and are valuable chiefly 
on account of their pearl and shell fish- 
eries. 


ed 
~ Early in the anti- 
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Rome ’’ Movement aes . 
agitation in Aus- 


tria, one of the leaders, Dr. Schonerer, 
a member of the Parliament, appealed 
to the masses to unite and enter the 
Protestant Church in a solid body ten 
thousand strong. This object was not 
attained in the demonstrative manner 
he contemplated, but he has recently 
published data in the LEvangelical 
Kirchengeitung showing that this num- 
ber of converts has actually been 
reached and even surpassed, the reports 
being from 367 localities, chiefly in 
nine German provinces. The editor of 
this journal claims that these figures are 
far too low, and that by the first of May 
of the current year the figures had ac- 
tually passed beyond the fifteen thou- 
sand line. The indications are that the 
movement is gaining momentum with its 
progress, for the Chromk, of Leipzig, 
which has been publishing official quar- 
terly reports of the results, shows in its 
recent! raccount@thatvin wheslasputnree 
months the number of converts has been 
considerably greater than in any preced- 
ing period of similar length, and that the 
propaganda is spreading in new terri- 
tory, Austrian Silisia and Moravia 
for the first time being included, with 
220. Reports come from all directions 
that the number who leave the Church of 
Rome for that of the Reformation will 
be greater in the next than it has been 
in the past months, and earnest appeals 
for men and for money to build Prot- 
estant churches are being made by those 
prominent in the agitation. The Gov- 
ernment throughout has been and is hos- 
tile to the agitation and is doing every- 
thing to hem and hinder the work by 
petty restrictions and punishments of 
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the participants wherever possible. Mil- 
itary men and other officials have re- 
peatedly been arrested for spreading 
Protestant literature, and some dis- 
charged for the same reasons. The at- 
titude of the Catholics in the matter is 
interesting. At first the agitation as 
such was as a general thing ignored; but 
this stage is passed and counter activity 
is the order of the day. Thus the Church 
authorities of the city of Aussig lately 
appealed to the faithful to contribute to- 
ward the erection of a Catholic church 
in the district of Krammel, on the 
ground that 430 Catholics had within the 
last twelve months joined the Protestant 
Church in that parish. Prominent 
Catholic laymen are in many cases not 
unfriendly to the cause. The famous 
poet, Rosegger, himself yet a warm ad- 
herent of his Church, has addressed a 
public letter to the friends of the gospel 
in Germany asking for funds for the 
erection of Protestant churches for the 
new converts in Austria, and has re- 
peatedly defended his action against the 
criticisms of his church folks. Unfor- 
tunately legal restrictions prevent out- 
side Christians from doing much for 
the Austrians, except through litera- 
ture. In this respect much has been 
done; a single society in Germany alone 
having distributed 88 hundredweight 
of Bibles, prayer books, tracts, etc., since 
the movement began, and 38 men have 
managed to get legal permission to en- 
gage in the work. The most complete 
reports are being published by Pastor 
Braunlich in a series of pamphlets pub- 
lished by Lehmann, of Munich, from 
which it is seen that in Bohemia alone 
39 new congregations have been organ- 
ized, and of these 14 ask for new 
churches. ‘The greatest number of con- 
versions in a single place have been in 
Vienna, nearly 1,382 in the last year 


alone. 
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King Humbert, of Italy, 
was killed last Sunday 
night at Monza by an 
assassin named Angelo Bressi di Prato. 
The King had been distributing prizes 
after a gymnastic competition, and had 
just entered his carriage amid the cheers 
of the crowd when the murderer pressed 
through the crowd to the carriage and 
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fired three shots at the King, one of 
which pierced his heart, and he died al- 
most immediately. The assassin was 
immediately arrested, and was with diffi- 
culty protected from the violence of the 
crowd. It is in every way probable that 
the assassin was selected for the deed by 
the anarchical society of which he was a 
member. A few days ago an Italian 
murdered an employer of labor and then 
shot himself. He left a letter saying that 
he had been assigned by the glorious so- 
ciety of which he was a member to kill 
the King of Italy, but owing to his being 
in this country he had been allowed in- 
stead to kill some other local tyrant. 
Monza, where the murder was commit- 
ted, is a pleasant watering place near 
Milan. Several attempts had previously 
been made on Humbert’s life, but he had 
the courage to go everywhere unguarded. 
His only son is named Victor Emmanuel, 
for his grandfather, and is now cruising 
along the coast of Greece. He was mar- 
ried four years ago to Princess Helena, 
of Montenegro, a protegé of the Emperor 
of Russia. King Humbert’s widow is 
the beautiful and greatly loved Marg- 
herita, daughter of the Duke of Genoa. 


& 


We gave an account June 
7th of the surprising dis- 
Covetveniimercte,, by, Mr: 
A. J. Evans, of a number of tablets in- 
scribed in a hitherto unknown charac- 
ter, which proved that there was in the 
Mycenzean period, perhaps 1200 B. C., a 
kind of writing in use along the Greek 
Mediterranean coasts not derived from 
the Phenician, nor from any other 
known system of writing, but which 
could supply the records of the consid- 
erably advanced Mycenzan civilization 
of which we are coming to have so high 
an idea. Mr. Evans has now published 
in The Atheneum an account of fur- 
ther discoveries since made by him in 
the palace of Minos at Cnossus. In a 
narrow chamber he has found a deposit 
of clay tablets containing characters 
which are more hieroglyphic than those 
previously found. The tablets are of 
various forms, four-sided, three-sided, 
crescent-shaped, etc., and some of them 
contain impressions of seals, such as 
those on which Mr. Evans first recog- 
nied the Old Cretan script. The pres- 
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ence of numerals is clearly marked. The 
predominant writing is, however, linear, 
and the hieroglyphs belong to this sin- 
gle deposit, and to seals from Eastern 
Crete. Mr. Evans believes that the Old 
Cretans, the Eteocretans of the Odyssey, 
represent an autochthonous Cretan peo- 
ple, whose writing and civilization were 
older and ruder than the Mycenzan of 
Cnossus, the capital. In a gypsum chest 
Mr. Evans has just found a collection of 
tablets with the more frequent linear in- 
scriptions. Nothing like a_ bilingual 
has yet been found, and no translation 
is yet possible. Another discovery has 
been made by Mr. Hogarth at the famous 
cave O17 Dicte, in ‘Crete, where” Jupiter 
was said to have been born. He has 
found many votive arms, statuets, etc. 
In The Sunday School Times Dr. Hil- 
precht reports the latest discoveries at 
Niffer in Southern Babylonia, including 
117 bowls with Jewish magical inscrip- 
tions. Several hundred tablets were 
found of the earliest period, 3800 B. C. 
and earlier; and a multitude of inscrip- 
tions of a later period, among which we 
mention a stone tablet of Ur-Gur, of the 
first dynasty of Ur (2800 B. C.), anda 
barrel cylinder nearly as old, containing 
a poetical inscription. We add that the 
Germans are actively carrying on their 
exploration of Babylon, and that the 
French archeologist, M. de Morgan, 
who has concluded his diggings at Susa, 
has received a concession to excavate the 
peculiarly accessible mound of Yokha, in 
Southern Babylonia, which we presume 
also includes Umm-el-Agqarib, two ruins 
to which the Wolfe expedition, under Dr. 
Ward, called particular attention. 


& 


The most important Chi- 
nese news came early this 
week in the reception at 
Tientsin by the Japanese commander of 
a cipher message from the Japanese Min- 
ister in Peking of July roth, saying that 
they can hold out till the end of the 
month, that the attack has ceased, and 
that one Japanese attaché, one captain and 
several marines had been killed and sev- 
eral wounded. Nothing was said about 
the members of the other legations, but 
it is probable that they and the other for- 
eigners are in the same condition. The 
brevity of the dispatch is doubtless due 
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to the difficulty of carrying out a mes- 
sage which must be concealed. But the 
safety of the hundreds of foreigners in- 
troduces a new complication. If all the 
foreigners were dead the way would be 
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Peking, that they agree that there shall 
be no partition of China, and that the Em- 
press-Dowager shall not be disturbed. 
This is in line with a declaration made 
by the Chinese Government in reply to 
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clear for a hostile advance on Peking. 
But it now appears likely that they are 
held as hostages for the protection of 
Chinese interests. Li Hung Chang has 
not directly said so, but the demands he 
makes seem to imply it. They are that 
the Powers shall give up their advance to 
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Li Hung Chang’s request that the for- 
eign ministers be sent to Tientsin. A 
paragraph at first suppressed is now said 
to have plainly declared that it is better 
to retain them as hostages for the cessa- 
tion of the attack on Peking. If this is 
done there will be no further trouble, 
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says Li, but if it is not done he can give 
no promises. This means that the lives 
of the foreigners in Peking and else- 
where are held as a pledge. The com- 
manders at Tientsin and Taku have heard 
that the Chinese have received consid- 
erable reinforcements, and it is now re- 
ported that they cannot possibly gather 
sufficient troops to begin their forward 
march before August 15th or later, in- 
stead of starting about July 30th. This 
will give time for further communica- 
tion with the legations and possibly for 
their being escorted out of Peking, as it 
has been rumored would be done. To the 
surprise of all it appears that last week 
there were only 28,000 foreign troops of 
all nations available, altho some addi- 
tions, especially English from India, have 
since been made. i 


Our map shows the scenes 
of the Chinese troubles. 
The attack by the Chinese 
on the Russians at Blagovestchensk, on 
the Amur River, a thousand miles as the 
crow flies, from Peking, was a surprising 
proof of the extent of the disturbance. 
The whole of Manchuria may be in- 
volved, at least the track of the railway, 
for there have been many attacks on rail- 
way employees, and the Russians have 
concentrated at Harbin, a new railway 
town not down in the atlases. This oc- 
cupation prevents Russia from sending 
troops to Taku, but she is bending all her 
force, apparently, to attack and occupy 
Peking from the north without the help 
of the allies. Then it would be impos- 
sible to dislodge her, for she would not 
give up what she has long determined to 
take. The danger is rapidly increasing 
in central China, and Shanghai and Can- 
ton are not safe. All the surviving mis- 
sionaries from the interior have been 
summoned to the coast, where possible. 
Reports of the murders of missionaries in 
the interior where they are the only for- 
eigners have been received. A Catholic 
bishop and 200 converts are said to have 
been killed in Mukden. Thus a cable an- 
nounced that five American Board mis- 
sionaries had been massacred in Paoting- 
fu, when three of them were in this coun- 
try, and it is probable that others were in 
Peking, where the missionaries in North 
China had gathered for their annual 
meeting. The Board has 110 Chinese 
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missionaries, of whom about 60 belong to 
North China. The Presbyterians had a 
cable from an equally blundering source 
in Shanghai that half a dozen of their 
missionaries in Paoting-fu had been 
killed, but of those named several are 
known to be in Peking. There are 13 
Presbyterian missionaries belonging 
there besides C. V. R. Hodge and wife, 
of Paoting-fu, and Gilbert Reid, the inde- 
pendent missionary and President W. A. 
P. Martin, of the Imperial University. 
The Methodists have a dozen missiona- 
ries in North China, and have as little de- 
tailed knowledge of their safety as the 
other boards. Indeed, those in Peking 
are in the greatest danger, if alive, and 
this is true of hundreds in the interior. 
A multitude of these, like the legation- 
ers, are practical hostages to be killed if 
the allies advance on Peking. The Pow- 
ers have agreed on no commander, and 
it is possible that our General Chaffee 
may be chosen, tho we do not ask it. 
Evidence accumulates that the court and 
army are all against the foreigners, and 
troops have been summoned from the 
central provinces, while fear prevails all 
along the coast, where the naval protec- 
tion is quite insufficient. 


& 
eorke ead Ihe Japanese papers give 
much space to the difficulty 
Japan 


between Korea and Japan, 
due to the Korean Emperor’s refusal to 
give audience to the Japanese Minis- 
ter, pending the settlement of the diffi- 
culty caused by the execution of the two 
Korean refugees, Messrs. An and Kwon, 
who had returned from Japan to Korea 
under promise of protection by the Ko- 
rean Emperor. This refusal is almost 
tantamount to a severance of diplomatic 
relations. Messrs. An and Kwon had 
a price put upon their heads. They 
were active members of a reform party 
in Korea, and were accused of having 
been privy to the murder of the Em- 
press of Korea several years ago. The 
statement that they had been extradited 
from Japan at the request of the Korean 
Government is an error. Mr. An, who 
was one of the ablest of Korean public 
men, and had held high offices, is sup- 
posed to have returned with the expecta- 
tion that he would be dealt with leniently 
and allowed to commute imprisonment. 
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for a fine. The two men were barbar- 
ously tortured, and then killed. An in- 
teresting story is told by a correspondent 
of a North China paper, who claims to 
have had an interview with Mr. Kwon 
on his passage to Korea. Mr. Kwon is 
reported to have declared that he ex- 
pected to be put to death. He referred 
in conversation to Westerners, such as 
Admiral Nelson, who had given his life 
for his country. And yet, said he, “ we 
in the East sit in selfish contentment and 
see our countries die.”’ It was not so, he 
said, with Sakyamuni, who left his palace 
and became a poor man. “ Jesus of Gali- 
lee elected to die on the cross for the sins 
of the world. These were acts of the 
gods; but we men, too, have little ways 
in which we can imitate them. To die 
for one’s country my people never heard 
of, and to see such a thing will cause even 
the dullest to think ; and it is to wake my 
countrymen that I die.” Others, he de- 
clared, would follow him. ~.While the 
Japanese Government has insisted upon 
an audience with the Emperor of Korea, 
and has doubtless received one before 
this, the troubles in China have diverted 
public attention from the matter. 
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There are in Japan 120,963 
enrolled Christians,of whom 
53,924 are Roman Catholics, 
41,808 Protestants and 25,231 Greek 
Catholics. If we include their unen- 
rolled children and other dependents this 
would give about 225,000 souls, or about 
one-half of one per cent. of the popula- 
tion of Japan outside of Formosa. This 
comparatively small body has already 
furnished 1 Cabinet Minister, 2 Justices 
of the Supreme Court, 2 Speakers of the 
Lower House (one twice elected), be- 
sides several Vice-Ministers of State, 
heads of bureaus, justices of the courts 
of appeals, etc. In the first Diet, the 
Speaker, the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole, and 11 other members were 
Christians out of a total of 300 members, 
nearly nine times the normal proportion. 
In subsequent Diets the proportion has 
never been less than four times the nor- 
mal. In the present Diet the Speaker 
and 13 other members are Christians, one 
of them elected in a strongly Buddhist 
district by a majority of 5 to 1. In the 
Executive Committee of the great Liberal 
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party last year 2 of the 3 members were 
Christians, and 1 of them this year is a 
Christian. In the army there are 155 
Christian officers, or about 3 per cent.; 
of the 3 largest battle ships 2 are under 
the command of Christian captains. In 
the universities there are many Christian 
instructors and students. Six graduates 
of one of the best government colleges 
are now studying abroad and 5 of them 
are Christians. Three of the great dai- 
lies of Tokio are under the control of 
Christian men, and in several others 
Christians are at the heads of depart- 
ments on the editorial staff. The most 
successful charitable institutions are un- 
der Christian leadership. This promi- 
nence of Christian men is not due to acci- 
dent, but evidently must be attributed to 
the stimulus which is the product of 
Christian faith. Most of these leading 
Christians are Protestants, the effect, 
doubtless, of the emphasis put on educa- 
tion in Protestant missions. 
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At last the British 
have had another great 
success in South 
Africa, and have succeeded in corraling 
and capturing a large burgher force. 
General Hunter has been following and 
trying to surround the Boer army in the 
eastern part of the Orange Free State, 
but it was presumed that they would es- 
cape as usual. But after two sharp 
battles in the Bethlehem hills and Four- 
iesburg, and after attempts to secure fa- 
vorable terms, General Prinsloo  sur- 
rendered unconditionally with 5,000 men 
and baggage and artillery. We may prob- 
ably conclude that, as most of his sol- 
diers were from the Orange Free State, 
they were discouraged as to the prospect 
of success, and were glad to end the 
fighting. This success will probably 
pacify the southern republic, and allow a 
further concentration in the Transvaal, 
where Lord Roberts is less successful. 
He has reported an attempt to move east- 
ward, following the Boer army, but they 
were not found, and the expedition was 
given up after severe hardships on ac- 
count of the cold winter weather. Colonel 
Baden Powell is reported as again shut 
up in Rustenburg, some seventy miles 
west of Pretoria, but he is hardly in any 
danger of capture. 
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HE year 1900 has been marked by 
two very important events in the 
field of higher education. The 

first of these was the formal announce- 
ment by President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity in his annual report that by the 
* progressive diminution ” of the number 
of courses required for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, that degree could now 
be taken in three years instead of four. 
The second was the award by President 
Harper of the University of Chicago of a 
quasi-degree in the form of a publicly 
conferred certificate on certain students 
who had pursued their studies for but 
two years in the university. 

The significance of these events lies in 
the fact that they mark the culmination 
of one phase of the assault on the once 
conceded position of the American Col- 
lege and the beginning of a new phase. 

There was a time when the college was 
dominant in the American system of edu- 
cation. The college by the weight of its 
corporate force, the position of its profes- 
sors, and the support of its alumni easily 
outweighed all other influences. It had 
a well defined position and it filled its 
place. It was distinctly the home of 
higher education. Its aim and object 
was the development of the intellectual 
powers and the formation of character. 
Its entrance requirements were, properly 
enough, practical rather than ideal, and 
largely determined by the ability of the 
schools and academies to prepare stu- 
dents for admission to college. Partly 
because of this, but partly also because of 
a sound conception of-the field of higher 
education, their earlier years were large- 
ly occupied with studies of a distinctly 
disciplinary nature. Out of these years 
gradually expanded the rich flower of 
college teaching, the broad and compre- 
hensive training in moral, mental and 
material philosophy, in history and other 
branches, inadequate in quantity to en- 
able a student to pretend to mastery in 
any department, but adequate both in 
quantity and quality to enable even the 


less able students to estimate justly the 
world in which they live and their. ca- 
pacity for usefulness in it. Above all, 
the college has prepared men by its moral 
influence to be strong men, men con- 
scious of their debt to society, men capa- 
ble of justly estimating the value of work 
done by others in widely different 
spheres, men aware of their obligations 
as educated men to themselves, their 
country and their God. 

Nothing has more nobly testified to 
the efficiency of the college than the af- 
fection which it has awakened in its grad- 
uates. The love of the American college 
graduate for his alma mater is almost un- 
heard of elsewhere. Its one great paral- 
lel is to be found in the love of English- 
men for—not their university, but their 
school, for Eton, Harrow and Rugby. A 
distinguished English scholar once said 
to me: ‘“ You Americans love your unt- 
versities. We don’t; we love our schools ; 
it is there our characters are formed.” 
He put his finger on a great fact. He 
was confused, as too many are, by our 
false nomenclature. Americans have al- 
ways loved their colleges (and are not 
Eton and Rugby colleges, too, in name, 
tho more correctly classed as public 
schools ?), and not their universities ; and 
they have loved them precisely for the 
reason assigned, that in them their char- 
acters have been formed. 

It was the introduction of the universi- 
ty idea into the American college that be- 
gan the mischief; it is the forcing of the 
university idea to its legitimate conclu- 
sion that is threatening the very exist- 
ence of the college. And the two factors 
in the movement are the few more ag- 
eressively radical universities at the one 
end, and the growing number of rich and 
ambitious preparatory schools at the 
other. 

The university idea was full of a much 
needed demand for more vigor and more 
breadth in the work of the higher educa- 
tion. It gave courage to those who real- 
ized the need of doing away with stereo- 
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typed methods of teaching and_hide- 
bound devotion to certain books and cer- 
tain topics. But it was unfortunate in its 
blind devotion to its one idea of the 
true university, specialization. America 
needed university development. It would 
have been far better if this could have 
been added to the college course, and not 
engrafted into it. But it has been en- 
grafted into the college, and the question 
is a serious one whether the graft is not 
being cared for to the destruction of the 
original wood. 

This makes its appearance in several 
ways. 

In the first place the university ideal 
being always associated with specializa- 
tion, there has been a steady development 
of a series of ideas from this source. 
First, each subject has demanded more 
time ; more time in hours per week, more 
time in years studied in college, more 
time in preparation for college. The re- 
sult has been that each subject has grown 
so great as to threaten the existence of all 
others, and as the point of view of the 
specialist necessarily is concerned with 
the attainment of a thorough knowledge 
of his specialty, the student’s growth and 
development as a man drops out of sight ; 
the one thought is his proficiency in a 
given subject. The necessity of ancillary 
knowledge is of course constantly felt, 
and what is immediately connected with 
the specialty is recognized as a_neces- 
sary study and demanded as a co-ordi- 
nate. But many are desirable rather 
than necessary auxiliaries, and the con- 
stant cry is: “Such things should be 
studied in the preparatory schools; it is 
too late for them now.” 

In the second place the professor 
ceases to become a teacher and becomes a 
mere demonstrator. The essential con- 
cern of the true teacher is not with the 
subject taught, but with the person to 
whom it is taught. The teacher, as a 
scholar may be, nay, must be, absorbed 
in the subject of his studies if he is to be- 
come a master. But when the scholar 
becomes a teacher he must be absorbed 
in his pupils if he is to make scholars of 
them. It is the intense personal contact 
that makes the spark of scholarship leap 
from the teacher to the taught. Now, in 
the small laboratory class or the seminary 
the university teacher is a true teacher of 
the ‘highest class, but the same man ab- 
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hors the work of early preparation and 
will have nothing to do with large classes, 
especially if the students are required to 
take the course. 

In the third place, the interest of the 
specialist becomes fixed at an even further 
point from the needs of the beginner. 
He does not want to do work in, let us 
say, general.science of an elementary na- 
ture; then he specializes and will only 
teach botany, then he becomes absorbed 
in physiological botany only, and will 
have nothing to do with anything else. 
He may be wise and right as a student of 
science, but such views cripple the work 
of the college and restrict the vision of 
the students, who in a large measure see 
with the eyes of their teacher. 

In the fourth place, this sweeping esti- 
mate of the needs of a single department 
forces men into one of two attitudes to the 
college’s teaching. It either leads them 
to think their own department so pre-em- 
inent as to make them blind to the just 
claims of others, or it drives them to the 
position that all are equally good if ade- 
quately mastered. Either extreme is fa- 
tal to the best results of college work. 

Under the influence of these tendencies 
in the advocates of the university spirit 
in the American college a great revolu- 
tion has taken place. The standard of 
admission has been raised, elective studies 
have been made almost the rule, lectures 
have supplanted the drill of the recita- 
tion, the studies of the senior year have 
been supplanted by the studies of the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine and theology. 
In all this there has been neither law nor 
reason. Each college has fought for its 
own position. The terrible fear of being 
thought unprogressive has battled with 
the certain ruin of cutting adrift from 
natural feeders among the preparatory 
schools. Much has been done in a wise 
recognition of what was truly progres- 
sive, too much has been done in a blind 
spirit of compromise between conflicting 
views. The university party has not 
lacked for bold and even reckless leader- 
ship. The conservatives being more con- 
cerned with teaching than with educa- 
tional agitation, have scarcely found ade- 
quate public recognition. 

The steady raising of requirements for 
admission to college has put a great 
strain on students and schools. The de- 
mand has been particularly hard on the 
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public high schools, asking, indeed, more 
than many parts of the country can afford 
to concede. This has made the age of 
admission to college too great, and has 
aroused a wide discussion as to the ad- 
visability of a college education. Many 
specialists at once took up the cry that 
the college course was too long and too 
diversified. President Harper’s scheme 
may be regarded as a concession to this 
cry. Itmeanstwo years in college and then 
professional study or business. It means, 
in brief, a college course robbed of its 
best gifts, its two years of broad and lib- 
eral culture, its real worth. 

Here, ioo, is found the demand for “a 
two-years’ course in biology preparatory 
to the study of medicine,” such as is of- 
fered by one of our universities, and va- 
rious other ingenious contrivances la- 
beled “ just as good, and half the price.” 

But the worst phase of this tendency is 
the effect it has been slowly but surely 
having on the schools. In many sections it 
has been making a sharp cleavage be- 
tween the public high schools and the pri- 
vate preparatory schools. Thus the prin- 
cipal of one of the latter in reply to a cir- 
cular letter of inquiry recently wrote: 
‘“ Raise your requirements as high as you 
wish, we will meet them. We should 
like to see it so that no boy in this State 
could enter college without first taking a 
course in a preparatory school.” Herea 
selfish policy shut a really able man’s eyes 
to the great importance of an unbroken 
and easy course for the capable and in- 
dustrious from the grammar school to 
the university. Another principal, the 
head of one of the most noted schools in 
mimerica, said to me; ‘The, time has 
come when schools like mine must cut 
loose from the colleges, and become, like 
Eton and Harrow, something more than 
mere preparatory schools.” 

Harvard’s action is a real recognition 
of two things; it is a pity it were not also 
a frank recognition of them. It recog- 
nizes that in forcing the entrance require- 
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ments up to the present point as a prep- 
aration for college Harvard had made a 
mistake. and in the second place, that un- 
der the present conditions preparatory 
schools fitting for Harvard are really do- 
ing freshman work. It is a fair question 
to ask, whether it is not better that the 
well endowed colleges should do fresh- 
man work, rather than the preparatory 
schools. But it is also pertinent to in- 
quire whether this fact is not having a 
real influence on the relation of the boy 
to the school and college. The break be- 
tween school and college, if it falls at 
eighteen or earlier, leaves the boy plastic, 
ready for the influences of the higher ed- 
ucation of the college. If it comes sub- 
sequent to eighteen it is likely to find the 
boy already formed into a man. The 
school ideal thenceforth is his ideal. He 
never even sees the ideal of the college, 
but tries to bend and shape the work of 
college to fit the ideal he has brought with 
him. Such men miss the charm and cul- 
ture of college life. If eager to get on 
they make college but an antechamber 
to this or that professional school, not 
the great school for a noble life. If not 
anxious to get on, they make it but a 
place of play, of idle luxury or foolish 
sport. 

It is with no small risk to the ideal of 
a college of ample leisure and adequate 
resources, pledged to the pursuit of the 
highest truth and the inculcation of the 
loftiest principles, that the largest unt- 
versities and the richest preparatory 
schools join hands to reduce the time al- 
lotted by general consent to the college. 
The college, strong in its community of 
interests between teachers and students, 
rich in its traditions of intellectual and 
moral vigor, happy in the affection of its 
host of useful and successful graduates, 
needs no apologist, but it may need ere 
long more active and united defense if 
it is not to be curtailed in its courses and 
robbed of its best years. 


Easton, Pa. 


President McKinley and Peace* 
By the Hon. Andrew D. White, LL.D., 


UnitTep STATES AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY. 


S to President McKinley’s faithful- 
ness to his pledges to do all in his 
power to maintain peace with other 

nations, I can speak on one point from 
personal knowledge, and I wish to put on 
record here and now, that, from first to 
last, the present President has stood for 
most kindly relations between the United 
States and Germany. From first to last 
my instructions from the present admin- 
istration have tended to keep down every 
germ of ill feeling and develop every 
germ of peace. It was felt at Washing- 
ton, and justly felt, that whatever diversi- 
ties of opinion might arise between the 
United States and Germany, right would 
be done in due time, and that the most 
important thing was to keep those two 
great nations in the good relations which 
have been traditional between them ever 
since the formation of our Government. 
It was felt that thus every question arising 
between them should be discussed dispas- 
sionately ; that business rivalries need not 
engender hostilities, and that because two 
merchants or manufacturers or even two 
nations are competing with each other it 
does not follow that they must attack 
each other or even hate each other. 

Nor was this friendly spirit toward the 
German Government on the part of Mr. 
McKinley’s administration limited to 
manufacturing and commercial rivalries. 
Various other questions arose. Take, for 
example, the Samoan question, which 
was at one time so threatening, but is 
now forgotten. There were three beau- 
tiful islands, one with rich plantations 
and fair prospects of trade, one with per- 
haps the best harbor in the Pacific; but 
the other possessed only fine scenery— 
which, unfortunately, has no market 
value. But there were three parties 
claiming them, and the two valuable is- 
lands could not well be distributed be- 
tween them; there were not enough is- 
lands “to go round.” There were two 
rival chiefs, one supported by Germany 





*From a Fourth of Julv address at Leipzig before the 
American Colony and the American students,—EpiTor. 
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and the other by the United States and 
Great Britain. There were two different 
sorts of missionaries belonging to two 
rival creeds. There were two rival na- 
tive armies, with guns in their hands and 
anxious to use them. There were three 
rival consuls, each more or less under the 
influence of what Prince Bismarck once 
referred to as the “furor consularts;” 
there was an American Chief Justice with 
powers enormous but hazy; there was a 
Swiss who at times yielded to an ungov- 
ernable desire to break the Chief Justice’s 
windows; and there was a German Presi- 
dent of the Municipality of Apia. who in- 
sisted that the enormous powers of the 
Chief Justice were not great enough to 
punish this window breaker. There were 
naval captains of the three nations each 
rightly determined that his own Govern- 
ment should receive no detriment. Never 
was there a finer field for the rhetoric, 
oratory and imagination of news-makers 
and pessimists. hey predicted war, and 
for a time there was war—war which cost 
several valuable lives—and there were 
not wanting in each nation people who 
insisted that the national honor required 
each nation to spread it and to make it 
big enough and bloody enough to be 
worthy of the three great peoples con- 
cerned. Mr. McKinley, like those rep- 
resenting the other two powers, resisted 
all such advisers; he took a plain, com- 
mon sense course, with the result that a 
division took place satisfactory to all par- 
ties. Germany received the island which 
she specially desired in view of her colo- - 
niai traditions, the United States received 
what is probably the best harbor in the 
Pacific, and Great Britain received suit- 
able compensation elsewhere. From first 
to last in all this matter, as in so many 
others, President McKinley in his in- 
structions regarding the negotiations 
between the two countries, while insist- 
ing upon what was just and right for the 
United States, showed a kindly feeling 
toward Germany which disarmed all en- 
mity. This has been acknowledged again 
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and again by the German Government. 

And here I may mention that the Pres- 
ident showed the same characteristics 
during the Peace Conference at The 
Hague. The results of that Conference 
were of infinitely more value than most 
people yet realize. It greatly increased 
the means of deferring and preventing 
war ; it provided a tribunal of arbitration 
admirably constituted ; it diminished the 
horrors of war by the extension of the 
Geneva rules from warfare on land to 
warfare on sea; and it greatly improved 
the laws of war in the direction of hu- 
manity. In spite of the clouds of war 
now hanging over the world these provi- 
sions will yet be recognized as agreat gain 
for peace between all nations. They will 
yet have a profound and lasting effect. 
In all this, from first to last, Mr. McKin- 
ley took a deep interest. As the Presi- 
dent of the American Delegation, I speak 
of what I know. Under instructions 
sanctioned by him, we were provided 
probably with a more comprehensive 
scheme for arbitration than was any other 
delegation, and, as showing his keen in- 
terest in everything making for peace be- 
tween nations, | may mention that on 
one occasion when an action of the Com- 
mission had been misconstrued, he him- 
self ordered a telegram sent us calling at- 
tention to a possible danger. I assert 
therefore, as a fact susceptible of proof 
to all who care for proof, that so 
Tateease (retinatly at ‘least is con- 
cerned no President of the United States 
has ever more fully redeemed the promise 
to do his best to maintain peaceful rela- 
tions with other powers. 

But it may be said that there was an 
exception—the war with Spain. I an- 
swer simply that it was an exception 
which proved the rule. Let us look dis- 
passionately at the record. I will simply 
remind you of facts which any of you 
who gave attention to public affairs must 
have marked as they occurred. At first 
and as long-as possible the President 
stood for peace. On all sides were dema- 
gogs insisting upon war, and, loudest 
among them, those who had steadily re- 
fused to vote the sums necessary to put 
the country in condition for war, and who 
after war was declared criticised and 
hampered the President in every step he 
took. He withstood them quietly, firm- 
ly, steadily. Everything that could be 
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done to prevent the war he did, but at last 
it became inevitable. He was wise 
enough to wait until he knew that he had 
the entire country behind him—to wait 
until he could feel in his own good right 
arm the combined force of the entire 
American people. When that time came, 
when every effort for peace was exhaust- 
ed, he took the lead and war was de- 
clared. He pressed it with wonderful 
vigor. The air was full of malignant 
prophecies, both at home and abroad, but 
he met the emergency quietly, manfully, 
energetically, by land and sea. A great 
force was extemporized and set at work, 
and, short as was the war, it made noble 
additions to our annals. What Ameri- 
can heart does not beat more proudly as 
he thinks of the career of Admiral 
Dewey, of Colonel Roosevelt, and of their 
compeers in the army and navy, east and 
west. In a wonderfully short space of 
time he brought the war to a successful 
close. As we look back upon it all, how 
great seems the achievement! How pet- 
ty the blemishes! Where so many ap- 
pointments were instantly to be made, 
some necessarily proved unsatisfactory ; 
where so many men were suddenly called 
upon to take positions of unaccustomed 
responsibility some blemishes and some 
blunders were inevitable. But, looking 
back over the whole, all these disappear, 
and my belief is that this achievement, in 
which the President led, is one which his- 
tory wiil pronounce most creditable to 
him and to the country. But it is said 
that the President is seeking to drag or 
force the country into a policy of “ Im- 
perialism.” At the outset there is some- 
thing in this charge which does not very 
perfectly harmonize with other charges, 
for in one breath we are told that he is a 
despot trying to drag or force the people 
of the country into’an imperial policy of 
his own, and in the next we hear that he 
has no policy; that he weakly listens to 
learn what course people generally take 
and that he servilely follows them. But 
taking the charge as it stands, there can 
be no doubt that a considerable number 
of excellent and thoughtful people have 
been influenced by it, and among them 
some who have deservedly stood among 
the highest in our public councils. Their 
characters I revere, their services I re- 
spect, but to the great number who have 
taken up this charge as a political cry, I 
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have little to say. As to their good faith, 
I am profoundly skeptical. I feel cer- 
tain, and I think those who have paid 
much attention to American politics will 
be equally convinced, that had Mr. Mc- 
Kinley hauled down the American flag in 
Cuba, in the Philippine Islands, and in 
Porto Rico; had he left their populations 
to anarchy and endless internecine war ; 
had he left them in the hands of their old 
rulers, or if, having dissolved their alle- 
giance to their old rulers, he had then de- 
serted them and left them to the tender 
mercies of any other great power ambi- 
tious to extend its dominions, these very 
men who now denounce him as a tyrant 
and a usurper would have denounced 
him as a traitor and a coward. This is 
so evident that I cannot consider any re- 
ply to their charges necessary. 

But to the more thoughtful, earnest 
and patriotic class of those who dread 
these new responsibilities, I would say a 
few words. I would myself have pre- 
ferred that we might have escaped these 
new responsibilities. But things are as 
they are. Call it chance, call it fate, call 
it Providence, call it what you will, these 
responsibilities are upon us. New con- 
siderations are pressed upon us by the 
tremendous upheaval in China. Four 
hundred millions of people are evidently 
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to be brought into new relations with us 
and the world. The question is not what 
was best two years ago; it is what is best 
now. And as things stand to-day I feel 
that the destinies of those countries 
where our flag has been recently raised, 
and all the vast questions coming upon 
us in the East, are infinitely safer in the 
hands of President McKinley than in 
those of the men who, pursuant to the 
basest maxims of party politics, have con- 
stantly attacked and hampered him. 

I know of no acts or utterances of the 
President which stand in the way of free- 
dom to the population of the islands 
whenever they shall make anything like a 
proper beginning. On the contrary, he 
is pledged to aid them in al! such efforts, 
and I believe that he will keep this pledge 
as he has kept his other pledges. I ap- 
peal to the sober second thought. The 
period on which we are now entering 
may give us the glory of having re- 
deemed the populations of these new ter- 
ritories, or it may give us a severe and 
salutary lesson. But in any case, I pre- 
fer to confront the future under the lead 
of a man like our present President rather 
than under those who have so steadily 
displayed their ability by cheap criticism 
rather than by effective aid. 

BERLIN, GERMANY 


Ashes of Roses. 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams. 


E have forgotten the dew; 
\W We have forgotten the dawn, 
The clouds that sailed in the blue, 

The rustling of the corn; 

The faithful rain, the fickle wind, 
The stars in rhythmic rune, 

Almost the sun, the splendid sun, 
Lord of the golden June. 


So low, so sere we lie, 
Ashes that fear a breath; 
The lightest dream slips by— 
Even the dream of death. 
Sigh of the fickle wooing wind, 
Soul of the faithful rain, 
Nor thrills nor stirs our dusty heaps— 
Dust knows not joy nor pain. 


But, hist! The nightingale! 
He sings the old, old song! 

Clear shining fills the vale— 
In pulsing vital throng 

We blush, we burn, we dance, 
Over the wide world’s rim 

The wooing wind in thralled trance 
Bears our hearts’ breath to him. 


Forgotten are night and rime, 
Sighing and sob, and tear, 
And the wedding bells in chime, 
And the kiss that left us sere. 
We are roses, roses red, 
We are roses, roses white, 
The years in their dust are dead 
When the nightingale sings through the 
night. 
New York Ciry, 


Physical Education vs Degeneracy. 
By H. W. Foster, | 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, IrHAcA N. Y. 


T was natural that Holmes, poet, es- 
sayist, novelist, physician, believer 
in heredity, should be quick to ob- 

serve the tendency of city breeding. He 
says, “I am satisfied that such a set of 
black-coated, stiff-jointed, soft-muscled, 
paste-complexioned youth as we can 
boast in our Atlantic cities never before 
sprang from loins of Anglo-Saxon line- 
age.” ‘“ Boxing is rough play,” says he, 
“but not too rough for a hearty young 
fellow. Anything is better than this 
white-blooded degeneration to which we 
all tend.” 

It is generally conceded that the coun- 
try-bred boy has made for himself a 
strong record. Necessity, difficulties, ef- 
fort, struggle, are essential factors in 
maintaining a vigorous stock. City life 
can be shown to lack certain essential ele- 
ments in the training of a vigorous man- 
hood. ‘This fact becomes extremely im- 
portant in view of the present drift to- 
ward the city, and the marvelous in- 
crease of the means to make life easy. 

The old, ungraded, district school is 
often given credit for the success of the 
country-born. The country boy’s suc- 
cess in the world has been attained, not 
because of the ungraded country school, 
but in spite of it. The real cause lies in 
the home life on the farm, and not in the 
district school. Through that life these 
elements of character are directly cul- 
tivated: fearlessness, pluck, self-reliance, 
activity, responsibility, patience, endur- 
ance, judgment. The boy becomes con- 
scious of the necessity and dignity of la- 
bor, aggressive in the pursuit of his pur- 
poses; he gains skill to contrive various 
ways to meet difficulties, and a ready use 
of his physical powers. Here are the 
foundations of a vigorous character. 


Without these how shall success be at-’ 


tained? The boy may not, indeed, react 
against his environment. He will sur- 
mount his difficulties and grow thereby 
in manliness, or, failing to react against 


them, he will live unresponsive and dead 
to progress. 

Upon the farm, labor is dignified; to 
rich and poor alike it is honorable. It 
calls for the application of intelligence. 
It is no mere tending of machines, to be 
assumed at the strident, imperious call 
of the whistle, to be dropped without in- 
terest the instant the whistle blows again. 
The child sees it not only honorable, but 
a necessity. Seed must be sown for the 
harvest, but before the sowing the plough 
must break the ground. Live stock must 
be fed, and the living animals appeal to 
his loving care. Fires must be supplied 
with fuel, that the household may enjoy 
the comforts of the fireside. However 
unwillingly he may sometimes appear to 
go about his toil, he never doubts the jus- 
tice nor the honor of labor. 

Your farm boy has _ responsibilities 
placed upon him, and his judgment is cul- 
tivated. He must rise early enough to 
get his chores done before school; he 
must get back and attend to them after 
school. There is wood for him to split 
and get in; there are cows to be milked, 
stables to be cleaned, live stock to be fed. 
He must push ahead with his work to get 
it done in time. He must feed judicious- 
ly, he must milk clean, so that the cows 
shall not go dry. He feels that he shares 
some of the responsibility for the susten- 
ance of the family. 

He becomes self-reliant, because he 
finds in himself power to do. Ox and 
horse are obedient to his will. The 
tough knot will yield at last to his vig- 
orous axe. Where he sows, the green 
crops spring up and grow to maturity. 
He endures cold, heat and fatigue with 
fortitude. For his labor he is rewarded 
with strength of body. He must learn 
to manage and repair the farm imple- 
ments and machines. He is compelled to 
be a “handy” man. The farm has fur- 
nished a training of the vigorous mind 
and body in that “just familiarity be- 
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twixt mind and things,” which Bacon so 
aptly stated to be the object of education. 

What has the ordinary city boy to com- 
pare with all this in his training? The 
upper classes of the ancient cities were 
compelled by the necessities of war to be 
trained in a vigorous fashion. The con- 
tinental ‘nations still pass their men 
through the physical training incident to 
their standing armies. In America with 
years of peace there is little impulse to- 
ward physical training from this source. 


If future generations are to be vigorous, 


their training must consciously aim to 
secure the same results as were formerly 
compelled by necessity. We cannot de- 
pend upon the same training, conditions 
of life have changed so vastly. The boy 
of the village or small city a generation 
ago had much more in common with the 
country boy than the boy of to-day. He 
milked the family cow and drove it to 
pasture. He fed the horse, cleaned the 
stable, sawed and split wood, weeded the 
garden, rose in a cold room in winter ; he 
learned to endure, and work patiently, 
and stick until the job was done. But 
now it is hard to find for the city boy en- 
durances and tasks and responsibilities. 
There is no more sawing and splitting of 
wood; the family garden is not so much 
in evidence; the cow with her bare-foot 
driver is little seen in the outer streets; 
the furnace provides a few ashes to be 
removed daily, but it warms the house 
throughout, and there is no more endur- 
ance of the old, stinging cold. Com- 
fortable school houses are provided, and 
it is aimed to have the boy sit quietly for 
five or six hours a day. What an educa- 
tion may be here in laziness and irrespon- 
sibility! As the conditions of life have 
changed so marvelously, it is all impor- 
tant that the education of the child of to- 
day shall prepare him to live without loss 
of vigor in the new conditions before him. 


What can be supplied in place of those’ 


elements in the old life of the people 
which gave an all around training? The 
new training must be both industrial and 
physical. It must be industrial, not alone 
on account of the elements of character 
which such an education gives, but be- 
cause of the new struggle impending be- 
tween the nations, the commercial con- 
flict. In 1866 Austria learned that a bet- 
ter education of the common people was 
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needed to maintain her military prestige ; 
in 1870 France learned the lesson. To- 
day England is learning that her indus- 
trial supremacy depends upon the same 
thing. ‘Made in Germany ”—stamped 
both on the manufactured article sold 
over the counter in London and on the 
face of the youth in the counting house 
—here is an object lesson too plain to be 
overlooked. Such has been the progress 
in Germany in industrial education that 
to educate our people as well would re- 
quire in this country 1,000 university 
professors and instructors, and 10,000 
students of the highest branches of tech- 
nical work; 1,000 college professors and 
15,000 students in technical schools 
studying for superior positions in the 
arts, and 20,000 teachers in ‘tirade and 
manual training schools instructing 400,- 
000 pupils, preparing to become skilled 
workmen. Only the extraordinary nat- 
ural advantages of our country and the 
more extraordinary general intelligence 
and enterprise of its citizens can possi- 
bly prevent all this from telling fatally 
against us in the course of time, when the 
inevitable competition of the world shall 
affect us. From’ the time of sigaener 
Germany has laid hold mightily upon the 
development of her people through her 
schools. All of progressive Europe has 
been affected by her example. 

Here is something which aims to sup- 
ply some of the training given by the 
farm. Manual education’ has been said 
to be the great triumph of the new edu- 
cation. Labor is dignified, the body is 
set to work, eye and hand and brain to- 
gether. Acquaintance is made with 
physical difficulties to be overcome. 
Judgment is cultivated. It develops 
men who are “ handy ” and who have the 
power to grasp any manual occupation. 
Most people will have to labor with the 
body. An education which is wholly 
mental leaves out a most important part. 
When the life of the people does not pro- 
vide that part, it must be made an aim of 
the school. In this country the impor- 
tance of the matter is beginning to be ap- 
preciated, and manual education is fast 
securing a firm hold. 

Much more, however, is demanded 
than can be found in industrial educa- 
tion to fully develop the qualities of 
courage, pluck, grit, endurance and ac- 
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tivity. There should be something to di- 
rectly counteract that tendency to laziness 


which arises through the enforced bod- 


ily inactivity of the school hours. It is 
a mistake to educate children into the 
disposition to avoid any sweat-producing 
activity. The value of the ordinary men- 
tal studies in the development of charac- 
ter is not at all to be depreciated; but 
they will not satisfy this demand nor 
will industrial education supply all the 
need. 

In physical education are to be found 
forces which will meet the demand. The 
Greeks rise at once to mind as a nation 
where physical training made a vigorous 
race, whose mental power enabled them 
to place their largest impress on the 
world’s hist_cy. Physical training, to 
meet the need, must take sufficient time 
daily throughout the whole course of a 
child’s school life; and while, for a large 
part, taking advantage of the play spirit, 
be not afraid of downright work. It 
should be under the control in every city 
Olgmmieexpert physical director. He 
should, indeed, where possible, be a phy- 
sician especially trained for this purpose. 
To him should be intrusted the physical 
oversight of the children, including the 
testing for defects of sight and hearing, 
and examination for spinal curvature, or 
any deformity, as well as for contagious 
diseases; but not, of course, the treat- 
ment, which belongs to the family phy- 
sician. He should prepare the course of 
exercises to properly develop children, 
and should adapt work to abnormal 
cases. 

The old, open-air recess, now to a very 
large extent discarded, appeals to us still 
because of its free exercise in the open 
air. One could not wish its return, as 
it was with its opportunities for evil as- 
sociations, its over-exercise of the too- 
exuberant, or further opportunity for 
physical resting of the lazy, as well as 
its danger to health by exposure of the 
child half-protected in inclement weather. 
But there should be open air exercise in 
connection with the school. The school 
hours may be profitably lengthened to in- 
clude the time necessary for physical 
training. There should be a gymna- 
sium, properly fitted, connected with 
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every school, and all necessary apparatus, 


‘selected for the work suited to the age of 


the children. No child should be ex- 
cused from taking part, because of mere 
aversion to physical activity. Children 
not fitted for some exercises should be ex- 
cused. Aside from the exercises specif- 
ically designed, there should be games 
which bring out manliness, as well as the 
bodily powers. | 

Football, on account of its violence and 
rough character, Has been a subject of 
much complaint; but in the English pub- 
lic school, where it must be played by 
every able bodied boy, it has been the 
means of developing the man of energy 
and pluck. It is not impossible that the 
game might be so regulated as to ex- 
clude its dangers. ‘The worst feature of 
either baseball or football is not the vio- 
lence, but the fact that in America they 
have become so much the sole possession . 
of experts and champions. Scarcely any- 
thing can be so demoralizing to youth as 
the giving over of sports to a few and 
placing upon them the responsibility of 
securing the success demanded by their 
backers. A careful, scientific training of 
every child could be made to discounte- 
nance this sort of thing. Football, base- 
ball, the tug of war, and other vigorous 
sports, which have in them the element of 
contest, should be made a part of the 
physical training of every boy at the 
proper age. | 

Such an education will cost more than 
the old merely mental training of the 
schools. But the people will not object 
to the additional expense when they come 
to realize that the results are more than 
worth the money; that the mind responds 
more vigorously while the physical pow- 
ers and health increase. Those who have 
charge of masses of children, as they 
come from all sorts of homes, are im- 
pressed by the bad physical condition of 
an extremely large part of them. They 
come ill-fed, even from homes of the 
well-to-do. They come with narrow, 
sunken chests, and projecting shoulder 
blades. Very little well directed and suf- 
ficient effort is yet made to develop them 
into vigorous condition. Their need 
cries continually for help. 

IrHaca, N. Y. 
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The United States in Samoa 
By Commander Benjamin F. Tilley, U. S. N., 


CoMMANDANT OF UNITED States NavaL STATION AT TUTUILA, AND THE First GOVERNOR OF AMERICAN SAMOA. 


N 1872, while cruising in the South 
Seas in command of the United 
States ship “ Narragansett,’ Com- 

mander Richard W. Meade sailed into 
the harbor of Pago Pago in the Island of 
Tutuila, Samoa. He was impressed with 
its great value as a commercial and naval 


port of Pago Pago as a naval station. 
Shortly afterward the American flag was 
hoisted at the village of Pago Pago by 
the High Chief Manga, but the natives of 
the other parts of the island objected. A 
war ensued, and as Manga was not sup- 
ported by the United States he was de- 
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port, and at once commenced negotia- 
tions with the natives to secure it for the 
United States. Commander Meade was 
of a very ardent and impetuous nature, 
and he did not go through the formality 
of waiting to get the approval of his 
Government, but at once made an agree- 
ment or treaty with the high chief, 
Manga of Pago Pago, to allow the Amer- 
ican flag to be hoisted, and to give the 
United States the privilege of using the 


feated, and the flag was hauled down. 
Yet the seeds of American influence had 
been sown, and in 1878 the United States 
made a treaty with Samoa by which she 
secured the right to use the shores of 
Pago Pago Bay for a naval station. 

All through the 28 years which have 
elapsed since Commander Meade visited 
Tutuila, it has been well understood by 
all other nations that the United States 
would at some time claim her rights and 
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establish a station at Pago Pago. / This 
general knowledge growing from the act 
of Commander Meade in 1872 has kept 
the nations of Europe from taking pos- 
session of this magnificent harbor during 
a period of flag hoisting when |nearly 
every other island in the Pacific has been 
appropriated by them. And now, in the 
fullness of time, through various political 
changes in Samoa and with the full con- 
sent of Great Britain and Germany, the 
‘two great Powers who have interests 
there, the United States acquires the Sa- 
moan Islands east of 171°, west longi- 
tude, for the purpose of establishing her 
naval station at Pago Pago. 

The Government has wisely acquired 
the whole of the Island of Tutuila, and 
the islands of the Manua group 60 miles 
east of it, for the port of Pago Pago 
would be untenable in the case of war if 
the native population of the island were 
under a foreign Power. So also the Is- 
lands of Manua form a strategic posi- 
tion to windward and threaten Tutuila, 
while they themselves are comparatively 
difficult to attack on account of the dan- 
gerous surf which beats upon the islands 
on all sides. 

On Aprilsi7th; 1900)" the American 
flag was hoisted at Pago Pago with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. The proclama- 
tion of the President announcing that the 
authority and protection of the United 
States was extended over the Islands of 
Tutwla and Manua was read, then an 
address from the native chiefs was pre- 
sented to the Commandant giving up 
their rights of sovereignty in the Island 
of Tutuila, and expressing their joy that 
the United States had at last taken pos- 
session of the island; then followed re- 
ligious exercises and afterward “ Old 
Glory ” was run up amid the booming of 
cannon from the United States ship 
“ Abarenda”’ and the German warship 
“ Cormoran,”’ which came from Apia to 
participate in the ceremonies. 

For two days following the natives 
were in high glee; they indulged in 
dances, feasts and sports to their hearts’ 
content, and ate so much pig that it is a 
wonder that they survived. In the after- 
noon following the flag hoisting there 
was given to the commandant a ftaalolo 
by all the people of Tutuila, led by their 


chiefs. And now it will be interesting to 
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know what these islands are that the 
United States has acquired, what kind of 
people inhabit them and what they are 
good for. 

The Navigators’ Islands, of which the 
native name is Samoa, are situated be- 
tween 168° and 173°, west longitude, and 
13° 30 and 14° 30, south latitude. There 
are ten islands in the group which are in- 
habited—viz., Savau, Apolima, Manono, 
Upolu, Tutuila, Aunu’u, Nuntele, Tau, 
Ofu and Olesenga. Rose Island, sev- 
enty miles east of Tau, belongs to the 
eroup, but is uninhabited. Manua, which 
comprises the three most easterly islands 
that are inhabited—viz., Ofu, Olesenga 
and Tau, was discovered in 1722 by Ja- 
cob Roggerwein, a Dutch navigator. 

His description of the islands identi- 
fies the Manua group as the ones discov- 
ered by him. In 1768 the French nav- 
igator, M. de Bougainville, visited Ma- 
nua and soon afterward discovered Tu- 
tuila and sighted Upolu. In 1791 La 
Perouse visited and determined the posi- 
tions of all the islands in the Samoan 
group. 

The arrival of the white discoverers at 
these islands in a big ship with sails 
filled the old Samoans with astonish- 
ment and awe. They had thought, until 
that time, that they and the inhabitants of 
a few other groups were the only human 
beings in existence. They imagined that 
the world was flat, and that it rested on 
a pillar ascending from the regions be- 
low, while the sky was supposed to cover 
them as a canopy which reached to the 
distant horizon and- joined it. The in- 
habitants of the other islands resembled 
them in person, and came to them in 
canoes, and, until that time, they had 
never seen a white man. They named 
these marvelous visitors papalangi (sky 
bursters), for they said that they must 
either have burst through the clouds with 
their ship or else, lifting them up, passed — 
beneath them to reach the islands—all 
foreigners are still called papalangi in 
Samoa. 

The United States has acquired all of 
the Samoan Islands east of 171°, west 
longitude. Their names are as follows: 
Tutuila, Aunu’u, Ofu, Olesenga, Tau and 
Rose Island. All the other Samoan Is- 
lands have been taken by Germany. The 
Island of Tutuila is the smallest of the 
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principal islands, and is about forty miles 
east of the eastern end of Upolu. It is 
considered the most beautiful of all. It 
is seventeen miles long and about five or 
six miles wide, with a range of moun- 
tains running its whole length. From 
this mountain range spurs at all angles 
run down to the seashore forming little 
coves and valleys in which the Samoan 
villages are situated. The whole island 
is densely covered with forest and bush. 
The coast line of Tutuila is very bold and 
irregular, and the coral reef does not ex- 
tend all around the.island. Impelled by 
the strong southeast trade winds the surf 
beats, without ceasing, upon the iron 
bound coast on the south side of this is- 
land. At many points on this coast 
caverns have been formed in the rock by 
the action of the billows with openings 
on the level ground far inland. ‘The ad- 
vancing waves rush into these caves and 
force the water and confined air through 
the upright shafts with great force, and 
the spray rises to great hights. As one 
sails along the coast the feathery spray 
rising high in the air resembles gusts of 
smoke from powder explosions. 


Tutuila is an old volcano, and the 
crater forms the grand harbor of Pago 
Pago. This is one of the most beautiful 
and valuable harbors in the whole world, 
and is situated almost in the center of the 
island. It is entirely landlocked with the 
entrance at the southern side. ‘The sur- 
rounding hills rise in some places two 
thousand feet in hight and form a con- 
tinuous barrier and protection against 
hurricanes or an enemy. It is a safe 
harbor of refuge during the hurricane 
season, and could easily be fortified so as 
to be impregnable. There are only two 
narrow and difficult trails leading over 
the mountains which surround the har- 
bor. There is sufficient anchorage ground 
for a great number of large vessels. The 
appearance of the harbor inside is like a 
Swiss lake surrounded by high. moun- 
tains with thick forest reaching to the 
very summits. This is the only harbor 
worthy of the name in the whole Samoan 
group, and its great importance arises 
from this fact. Indeed, there is no other 
harbor in all the South Seas to compare 
with it in beauty or usefulness. 

There are three villages situated on 
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this bay—Pago Pago, Faga Toga and 
Aua. Near the village of Faga Toga, on 
the southern side, the United States are 
constructing an extensive steel pier and 
coal sheds to contain a large supply of 
coal. The mail steamers running be- 
tween San Francisco and the Colonies 
now stop at Apia each way, but it is prob- 
able that this fall, when several large 
new steamers are to be put on the line, 
they will make Pago Pago their stopping 
place. No shipmaster likes to take his 
ship to Apia, which has a miserable and 
dangerous harbor. The remembrance of 
the terrible shipwrecks in that harbor 
during the hurricane of 1889 will long re- 
main to worry and alarm all sailors who 
visit Apia during the bad season. An- 
other reason why the harbor of Pago 
Pago is valuable is because it is directly 
on the route from San Francisco to the 
Colonies, and forms a most convenient 
stopping place. It is 4,000 miles from 
San Francisco, 2,000 miles from Hono- 
lulu, 1,600 miles from Auckland, New 
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Zealand, and 2,500 miles from Sydney, 
Australia. It will be of much greater 
importance than it is now when the Nic- 
aragua Canal is completed. 

About sixty miles east of Tutuila is the 
nearest island of the Manua group, Ofu, 
containing an area of ten square miles 
and about five hundred inhabitants. It 
is a rough mountainous island covered 
with verdure. Separated from Ofu by 
a channel about a quarter of a mile wide 
is the Island of Olesenga. This island 
contains about twenty-four square miles, 
and has about five hundred inhabitants, 
it is a high rocky island about three miles | 
long and precipitous on all sides. On 
the south side close to the shore a preci- 
pice rises abruptly to the hight of thir- 
teen hundred feet, and on a narrow strip 
of land between its foot and the sea is 
the principal village. In times of war the 
natives desert the villages on the shore 
and go up on the plateau eighteen hun- 
dred feet above, where they are perfectly 
safe from attack. Six miles further 
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east is Tau, the largest island of this 
group, having about one hundred square 
miles and one thousand inhabitants. 
Here, altho the island belongs to a Sa- 
moan group, the people have until this 
time had a king of their own and their 
own laws. Being far away and to the 
windward of the other islands, the na- 
tives of Tau have not mixed in the pol- 
itics of the other islands, and have not 
known much of the rest of the world. 
They have taken no part in the fights 
which have occurred near Apia during 
the past fifteen years, but have remained 
quietly in their islands with almost the 
same ideas as to the limits of the world 
that their ancestors had when the first 
discoverers arrived. The London Mis- 
sionary Society, which has had its mis- 
sionaries in these islands since 1830, has 
done a wonderful work in Manua. At 
the time of the arrival of the first mis- 
sionary the natives of this group were 
cannibals, and it was dangerous to land 
on the islands. Now nearly every in- 
habitant of Manua is a professing Chris- 
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tian, and all the hillsides resound morn- 
ing and evening with hymns of praise to 
God. And yet the people here still re- 
tain with regard to the king many super- 
stitious and heathen customs. Until very 
recently they have not allowed him to 
drink water, bathe in the sea, or walk 
about from one village to another for 
fear that some misfortune would befall 
the community. When he went from 
one place to another, he was carried on 
a stretcher, which was covered over so 
that no one could see him. If by any 
chance he got into an altercation with 
another person and raised his hand in a 
threatening way, this was a signal for any 
native standing near him to kill his op- 
ponent. The Royal family of Samoa 
originated in this island, and as it is 
claimed that all the Polynesians are de- 
scended from some Samoans who emi- 
grated to the other islands of the Pacific, 
it becomes of great historical interest. 
The present king of Manua (Tui Ma- 
nua) is an able and enlightened man, 
who was educated at the college of the 
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London Missionary Society at Malua. 
He is trying to abolish many of the 
heathen customs, but is opposed by many 
of the old and ignorant people. ‘This is 
not strange, as the only vessel which has 
visited these islands recently, besides a 
few small trading craft, is the missionary 
steamer “ John Williams,’ which calls 
only once a year and remains only a day 
or two. Consequently the people live en- 


tirely to themselves, and there has been 
no strong and diverting outside influ- 
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ence to lead them away from their nar- 
row traditions. However, the king open- 
ly disregards many of the old customs, 
and now that liberty has begun to en- 
lighten these poor people, they will soon 
all pass away and Christianity will have 
undisputed sway. 

As I was anxious that some of the na- 
tives of Manua should participate in the 
ceremonies attending the hoisting of the 
American flag at Pago Pago on April 
17th last, I proceeded to the Island of 
Tau on the 11th of April with the United 
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States ship “ Abarenda,” taking with mé 
all the high chiefs of Tutuila for the pur- 
pose of extending to them a cordial in- 
vitation to attend. Upon our anchoring 
off the village of Tau, the natives, who 
had not seen a ship for a year were much 
alarmed and many of them fled to the 
“bush.” . 
Immediately upon my arrival I in- 
formed the Tui Manua that I wished to 
meet all the chiefs on the following day 
as I had something important to tell 
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them. I received a polite answer, and a 
fono or meeting was arranged for 
the following morning. I attended this 
fono, accompanied by a number of 
my officers. The meeting was conducted 
with great ceremony. All the principal 
chiefs were seated in a circle on the floor 
of the native house, on which mats had 
been spread. The Tui Manua kept me 
waiting a little while, but finally arrived 
accompanied by a conch shell band. He 
was very dignified, but seemed cordial at 
first. Before any business could be con- 
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ducted fully two hours was taken up with 
mixing and drinking kava, which is 
universally used by the Samoans on all 
occasions of ceremony. The kava root is 
pounded in a stone mortar, or grated, and 
then mixed with water in a large bowl 
and served in a cocoanut cup by a young 
girl. Formerly the kava was always 
chewed, and this practice is still common 
among the natives. The person of the 
highest rank is served with kava first, and 
then the others according to their re- 
spective degrees of importance. <A 
“ talking man ” sings out the name of the 
person who is to be served. When chiefs 
are drinking kava in a house it is consid- 
ered a great insult for any one to pass by 
the house without making some sign of 
observance. If any person passes carry- 
ing a burden or an umbrella, he must 
lower the burden to the ground and lower 
the umbrella. If riding a horse he must 
dismount and walk past. Failure to ob- 
serve these ceremonies has at times 
caused “ war” in Samoa. But at last the 
kava was drunk and we were ready for 
business. ) 

The Tui Manua addressed me very 
courteously, giving me a hearty welcome 
to his island, but at the same time he gave 
me plainly to understand that he did not 
wish any interference with his “ king- 
dom.” He and his people seemed to 
think that they formed an independent 
nation, which was quite able to care for 
itself. They ignored the fact that the 
three great Powers had protected them 
for many years. In reply to the remarks 
of Tui Manua I handed hirh a copy of the 
President’s proclamation, announcing 
the sovereignty and protection of the 
United States over the islands, and had it 
translated to the assembled chiefs. I 
then spoke to them, urging them to ac- 
cept the new government and to co-op- 
erate with me in improving their condi- 
tion in life. I pointed out the many ad- 
vantages which would result from hav- 
ing the protection of a great Christian 
nation, and told them that without some 
such protection they were liable to be 
badly treated by lawless persons or un- 
scrupulous nations, just as the Easter 
Island natives had been treated some 
years ago. But they shook their heads 
in dissent, and it was not until I re- 
minded them of some horrible scenes 
which had occurred near Apia during the 
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last war that they would admit that there 
was any reason for Christian nations to 
interfere with them. Butwhen I told them 
that some of my brother officers had had 
their heads cut off by Samoans and that 
the whole civilized world was horrified 
by these acts, I found the chiefs in a very 
different frame of mind. 

The evening fono opened with 
prayers and singing, the Tui Manua him- 
self leading in the religious exercises. 
Immediately after the prayers the Tui 
Manua handed me a letter, accepting 
gracefully for himself and his people the 
sovereignty and protection of the United 
States. After the meeting I walked 
through the village with Tui Manua. He 
led me to a great pile of stones in a prom- 
inent place, and told me that it was the 
grave of his grandfather, a former king 
who had been a cannibal. His father 
had been king, but through the efforts of 
the missionaries cannibalism had com- 
pletely disappeared before the commence- 
ment of his reign, and now I was stand- 
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ing beside these graves with the grand- 
son of the old cannibal king, who 
for many years has been an able and 
faithful Christian teacher under the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. And yet many 
people scoff at the work of the mission- 
aries. I say, without hesitation, that they 
have done a wonderful and noble work 
among the natives of the South Seas, and, 
through God’s help, have practically con- 
verted the whole of the Samoans. 
Through their faithful service these is- 
lands are now prepared to take advan- 
tage of good government, and will ad- 
vance wonderfully in civilization in the 
next few years. 

But to return to Tutuila. This island 
has between four and five thousand in- 
habitants, and they are almost, without 
exception, enthusiastic over their annexa- 
tion by the United States. 

I must say something about the Sa- 
moans, the interesting people who have 
become the wards of our nation. After 
living among them for nearly a year, I 
say, without hesitation, that they are a 
noble native race, and I believe that under 
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the fostering care of our Government 
they will soon rise to a high degree of 
civilization. They are brave, courteous 
and generous. Altho about all of them 
are professing Christians and public wor- 
Shipers of God, their practice of religion 
is sometimes questionable. They are 
very lax aboyt the marriage relation, and 
find it difficult to adopt the Christian idea 
of marriage. The Samoan chiefs have 
been accustomed to have-all the wives 
they desired, and it is rather hard for 
them with their strong animal natures to 
give up this time honored custom. With 
the control of a strong government they 
will soon improve. 

Hospitality with the Samoans is a 
duty which is most rigidly attended to. 
No matter if the host is ruined by his 
numerous guests he must not abate his 
generous hospitality. 

The Samoans are about the laziest peo- 
ple I have ever seen, for the reason that 
they have no occasion to work. Nature 
has provided them with a climate where 
clothing and fuel for heating purposes are 
unnecessary, and food is found in the 
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cocoantit, bread fruit and banana, which 
grow almost without cultivation. Con- 
sequently the average Samoan will at 
times sleep twenty-four hours in the day. 
But this must soon change. Our govern- 
ment has acquired one of the most val- 
uable of the Pacific islands. All of these 
islands are very fertile, and will soon be 
self-supporting and will give us no trou- 
ble. 
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In accepting the control and protection 
of these people I believe that the United 
States is only fulfilling a solemn duty to 
protect and guide the weak and unen- 
lightened. Under the cheering light of 
liberty the Samoans, so recently pagans, 
will rise to a high degree of civilization, 
and will worship God in deed and in 
truth. 
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HE name of our Cuban exodus is 
“Frye!” For without him there 
would have been no beginning; 

nor, even if begun, can we believe that it 
would have been the success that it has 
been, without him; and have you not a 
saying speaking lightly of the play of 
“Hamlet” with Hamlet left out? For 
whether the thought came first to Mr. 
Frye or to some other, or to several at 
one moment, is immaterial. His was the 
hand that directed the plan to success. 
Nor was it all smooth sailing! 

It was in Havana that the news came to 
me of this new pilgrimage; and at the 
first I could not be sure that this great 
pleasure might fall to me, for I was not 
in the public school service, but engaged 
in private teaching; so I first learned of 
it from the newspapers—which at the 
first did not praise the plan. For you 
must understand that there is one thing 
which troubled them. Mr. Frye is not a 
Cuban. 

Let me explain a little. We Cubans 
feel grateful to the Americans—oh, deep- 
ly grateful! for all that they have done 
for us. And if we could know more def- 
initely when the control of our dear-is- 
land will become our own we could wait 
till then most patiently. But “ Cuba 
Libre!” has been the watchword now, 
not for a year, nor a decade, but for gen- 
erations. It is the ideal for which we 
have prayed, and fought, and starved 
when need be, handing it down as a her- 
itage from father to son, from mother 
to daughter. Such an ideal is not to be 
treated lightly, as you will well under- 
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stand. It must be kept in mind when any 
plan is made for us by others. 

But to return. We teachers were not 
what in English is called “ wild” to go, 
for we take things more quietly, under a 
tropic sun. But what answers to that 
with us, we were! and no happier com- 
pany than ours ever gathered on the 
decks of the “Sedgwick.” And what 
was specially fortunate, Mr. Frye elected 
to sail with us and not in the other 
transports. We had to stop at Matanzas, 
Cardenas and Sagua to take on board 
more teachers, so it was a seven days’ 
voyage from Havana to Boston; and, 
alas! not a few of us were seasick. But 
that is allsover now. . . till we re- 
turn. Let us try not to think of that. 

Teaching in Cuba is not altogether like 
teaching anywhere else, I believe. Un- 
til quite recently, the idea of a woman 
teaching boys, or doing anything else for 
that matter, was unheard of, undreamed 
of. Now many are teaching boys in the 
primary grades, and the world remains 
unshaken. But we do not teach boys and 
girls in the same classes as you do here— 
in what you call “ mixed schools.” No, 
we teach them separately, about 50 chil- 
dren to each teacher, and a principal over 
the whole school. This, you will under- 
stand, is but a beginning. The children 
are quick to learn; they are eager to - 
learn; little children will come by them- 
selves to be registered, so earnest are 
they for an education. A compulsory 
law is not needed with us now. We have 
starved for an education too long. The 
books we use are American for the most 
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part. Perhaps some day we may take 
up the Spanish classics as you do your 
English authors; but now — Don 
Quixote? Ah, no! it is Spanish! and too 
much have we had of that. Imagine 
New York children studying English 
books in 1790. 

Our children, I think, have less variety 
of plays than yours; the seasons do not 
change so sharply, and in one season at 
least only umbrellas are strictly fash- 
ionable. In the others, baseball and kite 
flying are the main aims of boy life. 
The girls ? Oh, they keep very quiet! They 
have their dolls; tho it be but a rag one, 
a doll is a doll to a little girl the world 
over. Our girls, you know, are brought 
up not like yours. Everything that a 
man is, that is what our young women 
wish not to be. That is hardly compli- 
mentary to the man, you say? Ah! well, 
it is our custom. And it is not neces- 
sary for one to be a “ new woman,” as I 
believe your phrase is. Nearly all of 
our young ladies marry. ‘Thus far there 
have been plenty of good men to go 
round. In your wars it has been differ- 
ent. Then the men went away, and some 
never came back. With us, if our young 
men were shot, our girls and women 
starved also as their share of war; so 
those that lived came out about even, 
after all. 

But, of course, there are some who do 
not marry. Some who have been “ dif- 
ficult to please,” or who have faithful 
memory for some one dead in the war 
and who become sisters; and now and 
then one studies hard and becomes a 
typewriter in some office. These are 
very much liked; for they try hard, they 
learn swiftly, and they are faithful. They 
are not many as yet, and they are great- 
ly respected. It makes no difference 
with them, socially, after business hours, 
any more than it would to their brother 
in, say, the office across the way. Why 
should it? They are young ladies still. 
Yet it is a new life to them. In Old 
Cuba, girls stopped school at 14 or 15. 
At 16 or 17 they got married. Why, 
then, study more?—was the idea. To 
keep right on studying for years and 
years “ for art’s sake” was not thought 
of; nor has it been done yet. But 
that is because the war is so lately over. 
Now we are waking up to what is pos- 
sible for us in the new life. The Uni- 
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versity of Havana was opened to womeéi 
some years ago, and many have taken 
advantage of this privilege, following 
the courses and graduating with very 
high honors as Doctors of Medicine, 
Pharmacy, or Sciences. We are study- 
ing English, but we are keeping our own 
language, our own accent; for outside of 
old Castile we hold that nowhere do you 
hear our language spoken with more 
perfection. Do not you, also, say that 
in America as a rule English is better 
spoken than it is in London? So it is 
with us. Perhaps Santiago may have a 
word or two which are not used in Ha- 
vana; and vice versa. But such are few. 
Our island is small enough to keep free 
from such dialects as are spread over 
England; altho I must confess that as 
yet from Havana it is easier to go to 
New York than to Santiago. And now, 
all over Cuba the schools have sprung up 
like our own tropical foliage, that covers 
the ruins and wrecks of war in a few 
scant weeks. In those schools Cubans are 
teaching. They are training up a whole 
generation of little people, and it will be 
but a few short years when they, too, 
will be ready to do their part in shaping 
the future of the island. And how are 
they doing it? What models are they 
making of themselves, those teachers, for 
the little ones to follow? Let us see! 

Remember, these are wholly Cuban. 
Not long ago the system from its head 
down was thoroughly inspected. Every 
item of supplies was followed from is- 
suance to expenditure, to the worth of 
thousands and thousands of dollars that 
had passed through Cuban hands. It 
would be pleasant to be able to say that 
there were no deficits, nothing unac- 
counted for; but that may not be. There 
was a deficit, which remains a mystery to 
this day, unchecked, vanished. It was 
one lead pencil. 

What next can I say. The climate? 
Ah! well, the kind people of Boston are 
maintaining that we brought our climate 


with us in these warm days; and as that 


is not wholly possible some one must 
rise and confess that it is warm else- 
where than in Cuba. We have some warm 
weather, but we do not keep in charge 
the world’s supply. We have our share, 
we dress for it, and plan our daily lives in 
harmony with what time has taught us 
it demands. The Americans who come 
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to ts must do likewise, if they wish to 
make the most of themselves under a 
tropic sun. Fortunately our Governor 
was a surgeon before he became a gen- 
eral, and is well prepared to understand 
the needs of those around him, and he 
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has his own family in Havana, so he 
must approve of it to a large extent; al- 
tho Mrs. Wood did say at parting that it 
might not be for long, as it was possible 
that our meeting next would be not in 
Havana, but in Boston. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Pitiresoin. Vaile 


; By John Christopher Schwab, Ph.D., 


PROFESSOR OF Po.LitTicAL Economy at YALE UNIVERSITY. 


HE annual gathering of graduates 
at the Yale Commencement sea- 
son is a matter of vital interest to 

those who received a part or all of their 
higher education at that university. In 
successive waves the graduates of each 
year return to their alma mater during 
the last week of June to renew the ac- 
quaintances and experiences of former 
years. To an outsider these reunions are 
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chiefly devoted to boisterous jollification 
that obscures the deep interest felt in the 
welfare of the institution, which draws 
together so many from all sections of the 
country to see for themselves what the 
present condition of the university is, to 
pass judgment on any changes they may 
find, and to hear of the plans for the fu- 
ture. It is this common purpose which 
characterizes and dignifies the central 
functions of the Commencement season 


—the Commencement exercises proper 
with the President’s address, and the less 
formal Alumni Dinner following them. 
On these occasions the President outlines 
the progress of the University during the 
past year, and sketches the future policy 
of his administration. At the recent 
Commencement President Hadley’s pub- 
lic addresses were chiefly concerned with 
questions of university organization and 
with the proposed buildings to commem- 
orate the two hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of Yale. All graduates 
and friends of the institution are looking 
forward to this celebration in October, 
1901, which is to mark the close of two 
centuries of an honorable career, and 
usher in a new era of usefulness to the 
cause of higher education in this country. 
This is a cause that should and does ap- 
peal not only to those who enjoyed the 
privileges of a university training, but to 
the great body of thoughtful people, who 
are more and more recognizing our 
American colleges and universities as the 
crown of our educational system, and are 
becoming their most loyal supporters and 
champions. The present welfare and fu- 
ture progress of Yale appeals to a grow- 
ing constituency, which criticises the 
present and devises plans for the future 
from a great variety of standpoints. 
The recent graduate, fresh from the 
stress and competition of the active 
world, is chiefly concerned with the pres- 
ervation of the democratic spirit of Yale. 
The growth of the number of students, 
of the diversification of interests, and of 
the disparity of wealth will, he fears, im- 
pair the equality of opportunity, which 
to him was and should be the keynote of 
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university life. Those of us who are in 
close touch with the life of the institu- 
tion are sanguine enough to believe that 
the true democratic spirit in its broadest 
sense is too deeply rooted in the constitu- 
tion and tradition of the University— 
which but reflects the character of the 
country at large—to be blighted by the 
social changes going on about us. If we 
believe the country will survive them and 
preserve its character, we need have no 
fear for the democratic spirit of Yale. 
The difficulty is not so much that of in- 
suring to every one an equal chance of 
distinguishing himself, as it is that of 
balancing the incentive to individual dis- 
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ance of mere boyish enthusiasm, but it 
is in embryo the same feeling which ap- 
pears in the devotion to the interests of 
the University and its high aims, and 
which in after life grows into unselfish 
and disinterested attachment to some no- 
ble cause. The lessons in loyalty taught 
the student as he stands shoulder to 
shoulder with his fellows in “ support- 
ing,’ as they say, their representatives on 
the athletic field, or as he plays his part 
in the discussions of a “ university meet- 
ing,” these lessons are not wasted, but 
will bear fruit in loyalty to some great 
cause, be it in Church or State, to which 
he will devote himself in later years. 
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tinction with the incentive to common ac- 
tion. No one denies the immense im- 
portance of a university education in 
stimulating the growth of the best that is 
in the individual student, both morally 
and intellectually, but we must not over- 
look the need of a complementary stimu- 
lus to self-effacement and devotion to a 
common cause. The deep-rooted class 
feeling, which has always distinguished 
the undergraduate life at Yale, and which 
will doubtless survive, tho in perhaps 
changed and changing forms, exempli- 
fies this spirit. This feeling of clannish- 
ness, of devotion to a common cause, 
sometimes not an ideally high one, has 
led to excesses, and often has the appear- 


The older graduate does not, perhaps, 
rank the importance of the democratic 
spirit of Yale as high as his younger 
brother does. To him—especially if he 
took part in the Civil War—the chief 
aim of the University should be to pre- 
serve its character of a national institu- 
tion, to bring together under a common 
influence representatives of all sections 
of this country, and imbue them with a 
reverence for their common heritage and 
an appreciation of their common citizen- 
ship. That Yale draws her students from 
all sections of the country, has widened 
her constituency, and will presumably 
continue to do so, is attested by the fol- 
lowing figures, which, however, only ap- 
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ply to the graduates of the Academical 
Department: 


BIRTHPLACE OR PARENTS’ HOMES. 
New Middle North Southern 
England, Atlantic. Central States. 
Undergraduatesof Percent. Per cent. Percent. Percents 


L7OT—2Onycemiey ete 93 6 fo) ) 
TGOG—OILR eisfeistee te sie 92 5 ° 3 
ES25—2O regs eiceieen O3 21 3 +2 
Graduates of 
EBEO-SA oa eases 2 50 3° 5 i 
TiS 7 Or7 Aer hctee hte 40 35 14 =77 
nGG6-B4t,-.05 g<n-0 40 36 15 6 
TO95=00N sso cee 29 38 © 22 7 


These figures indicate that from de- 
pending almost entirely upon New Eng- 
land for students, the Yale clientele has 
spread westward with the growth of the 
country. It is fair to assume that this 
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more devoted themselves to a business 
or allied career. At the beginning of this: 
century a mere handful became business. 
men; nowadays the fraction is one-third. 
The law and business together attracted 
less than half of each graduating class a 
hundred years ago; nowadays, two- 
thirds. These figures do not mean that 
the other learned professions besides the 
law, especially the ministry, have lost 
their importance, but that a higher ed- 
ucation has become the preparation for a 
wider rangeof occupations than formerly, 
and that whatever broadening and deep- 
ening influence American universities ex- 
ert on our national life is being exerted 
through more channels than heretofore. 
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movement will continue, and that the in- 
fluence of the University will always be 
a’ national, not a local one. It is to be 
hoped that eventually the South will 
again be represented by such large dele- 
gations as were drawn from there betore 
the Civil War. So far the recovery is 
hardly perceptible. 

It should be added that, while students 
are more and more widely distributed as 
to birthplace, as graduates they tend to 
settle permanently in the older sections 
of the country, and in the centers of in- 
dustry and commerce. ‘This movement 
is better understood when we remem- 
ber that the successive generations of 
Yale College graduates have more and 
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Foreign observers are quite right in look- 
ing upon our colleges and universities as 
peculiarly American products. Similar 
institutions in other countries have not 


such a broad foundation nor such an ex- 


tent of influence upon the national life. 
It is, indeed, a noble responsibility Yale 
shares with her sister colleges and uni- 
versities in bringing together the am- 
bitious youth of the land, from different 
homes and surroundings, with different 
aims and prospects, to fit them under the 
same roof for the intellectual leadership 
they are to assume in their various chosen 
fields. 

Another view of Yale’s responsibility 
to the country is offered by a study of the 
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nationality of its students. Here we are 
confined to a somewhat haphazard class- 
ification of the names of the graduates of 
four periods chosen at random. Of the 
graduates of 1701-1720, all had English 
names; of the graduates of 1801, all but 
one had distinctly English or Scotch 
names—the exception was a Dutch name, 
and can be classed with the others. In 
1851 95 per cent. of the graduates had 
English or Scotch names; nearly 3 per 
cent. German; I per cent. each, Dutch 
and Jewish. Of the 600 graduates of 
last June, 86 per cent. had English or 
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influence that an institution like Yale ex- 
erts in Americanizing the various foreign 
elements in our population cannot be 
overstated; and that influence, will in- 
evitably increase as it has increased in 
the past. 

Those of us who are privileged to be 
engaged in the active administration of 
the University’s affairs share the above 
points of view, and are fully alive to the 
importance of preserving and strength- 
ening the democratic and the national 
character of the institution. But to us 
the problems of the future naturally cen- 
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Scotch names; 7 per cent. German; over. 


-3 per cent. Irish (to which should no 
doubt be added many of the Scotch 
names) ; nearly 2 per cent. Dutch; over I 
per cent. Jewish; and less than I per 
cent. each, Scandinavian, Armenian, Jap- 
anese and Greek. However inaccurate 
this census may be, it indicates the 
growth of other nationalities than the 
English and Scotch in the student body. 
The sons of German and Irish immi- 
erants are attending the University in in- 
creasing numbers; the sons of Scandi- 
navians and [Italians are following in 
lesser numbers. The importance of the 


ter about the development of Yale as a 
teaching institution. To us they are dis- 
tinctly and concretely educational prob- 
lems, perhaps in a somewhat narrow 
sense. Ours is the task of training the 
intellectual leaders of the country. In the 
history of higher education in this coun- 
try Yale has been surpassed by many in- 
stitutions in the technical education they 
offer. This University has more or less 
ignored the motive of preparing its stu- 
dents for bread winning, and has em- 
phasized the teaching of principles. To 
illustrate: A student of applied mathe- 
matics is not trained to use a vernier with 
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minute accuracy, but is taught to make 
one; or, in a more technical line of study, 
a prospective engineer is not trained as 
much in testing the strength of steel 
beams as he is taught the construction of 
the testing machine; or, still further, no 
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attempt is made to give the prospective 
banker proficiency in accounting or pass~ 
ing judgment on commercial paper, but: 
he is taught the science of banking, its: 
history, and the part it plays in the indus- 
trial world. 
Technical proficiency and business skill} 
can be acquired to better advantage else- 
where. A university’s chief concern isi 
to inculcate clear, disinterested and stren-- 
uous thinking. In attaining this end! 
Yale, like other universities, sets itself 
the task of advancing, preserving and im- 
parting knowledge. The edu- 
cational problems which con- 
front her would seem to be 

o—§ grouped about these three 
poles. 

To advance knowledge, to 
extend the domain of science, has always 
been the peculiar function of universities 
the world over. Our American universi- 
ties have contributed to this movement, 
and will contribute more. The problem of 
the present and future is how to stimu- 
late the disinterested pursuit of truth, 
and how to attract a competent class of 
investigators to carry on their researches 
under the auspices and with the equip- 
ment of the University. A scholar must 
find the reward for his devotion to such 
pursuits in the satisfaction of having con- 
tributed his little to one of the world’s 
greatest causes. No university, espe- 
cially in this country, can offer him a 
money reward comparable with the one 
the world at large is ready to pay him for 
his efforts directed along other and more 
practical lines. Yale’s future power in 
the intellectual progress of the country 
hinges to no small degree on her success 
or failure in recruiting a home battalion 
of such scholars. In the past her of- 
ficers have been distinguished for their 
unselfish devotion to the objects of the 
University. There must and will be no 
change in the future. 

But, in a broader sense, must Yale’s 
motto, “ Truth and Light,” be carried 
into practice. The number of so-called 
“learned ” professions must be increased 
so as to include all the vocations to which 
the University offers a preparation. For 
many years the ministry monopolized 
that title, and nobly championed the 
cause of learning and culture. Other 
professions fell in line, notably the medi- 
cal profession. Of late many others have 
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been added; the engineer, no longer a 
handicraftsman, is a trained scientist; 
and to choose a recent illustration: The 
official of the lumber company is to be 
trained in the science of forestry. Who 
can tell what professions fifty years hence 
will call for a scientific training in the 
true sense of the word, or what regions 
the conquering forces of human knowl- 
edge will invade? 

As a necessary adjunct to a university, 
considered as a workshop for scholars, 
must stand its function of preserving 
knowledge. The growth of its library is, 
from this point of view, one of the chief 
concerns of the Yale authorities. This 
storehouse of the world’s learning—un- 
rivaled in some departments—must keep 
pace with the increasing output. But, 
what is of equal if not of greater im- 
portance, the material collected must be 
made available for use. This involves 
immense efforts in properly arranging 
and cataloging it, in preparing bibliog- 
raphies and adopting all the other me- 
chanical devices for which American li- 
braries are pre-eminent. The efforts in 
these directions have led to a marked in- 
crease in the use of the library in recent 
years, which is sure to further increase. 

But a university’s work is only half 
done, or, as most persons would say, not 
done at all, if it did not largely bend its 
energies to imparting knowledge. The 
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teachers of this country look to such in- 
stitutions as Yale to set the standards in 
that most difficult art of mental training, 
and to supply their ranks with properly 
drilled recruits. It would be rash to 
claim that Yale has lived up to her op- 
portunities in this particular. “Boundless 
opportunities of influencing and direct- 
ing the progress of education in this 
country are open to her, which she is be- 
ginning to seize. The most serious prob- 
lems affecting the future of Yale, in the 
writer’s opinion, lie in this direction. 
They involve the University’s relation to 
the entire educational system, especially 
to the secondary schools; they involve 
changes in, if not the reconstruction of, 
the courses of study in various depart- 
ments; they involve dignifying the 
teacher’s profession ; they involve the ex- 
tension of the University’s work in di- 
rections which experience must indicate. 
Their solution calls for wisdom and pa- 
tience, and a quick discernment and broad 
conception of the interests of our coun- 
try’s intellectual progress. Those of us 
who owe the best inspiration of our lives 
to her teaching have no fear for the fu- 
ture of Yale, and believe that as she en- 
ters upon the third century of her life, she 
enters with renewed vigor upon a new 
era of usefulness to the cause of human 
enlightenment, for which she has always 
stood. 


New Haven, Conn, 


In the Agora of Corinth 


By Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, Ph.D., 


DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


HE luck of the excavations at Cor- 
inth is the one thing that im- 
presses me when I look back over 

our four campaigns. When we began 
work in 1896 there was nothing that we 
so much desired to find as the Agora, not 
only because the Agora of every Greek 
city was the center of its life, but because 
Pausanias, the excavator’s friend and pa- 
tron saint, had recorded that most of the 
important monuments of Corinth were in 
and near its Agora. One unsuccessful 
attempt, however, to find the Agora had 
already been made by a Greek arche- 
ologist five years earlier; and consider- 


ing the enormous area of the ancient 
city and the fact that not a single monu- 
ment in the description of Pausanias, 
which was very clear tho brief, re- 
mained above ground, except the vener- 
able temple ruin, which could not be 
identified with anything in that descrip- 
tion, I had no thought of finding the 
Agora except by a very gradual ap- 
proach, and declared in advance that I 
should consider the first year’s work a 
success if we found anything. And we 
did find something—viz., the. theater 
(to speak more exactly, two theaters, a 
Greek one and a Roman one on top of 
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it) under fifteen or twenty feet of earth, 
where it still lies, except that six trenches 
broad and deep still furnish the visitor 
an opportunity to study its structure, 
which has been duly described in the 
American Journal of Archeology. But 
this something proved to be everything. 
From it by the help of Pausanias a ray 
of light shot out into the darkness, and I 
jumped at once to a conclusion as to the 
location of the Agora, and fortunately 
recorded in print the quick and almost 
rash conclusion. 

We waited three years for the abso- 
lute certainty. The Turkish war having 
caused the excavations to drop out in 
1897, we found and excavated in the next 
year the famous fountain Peirene, and 
knew that we were drawing nearer to the 
goal. In 1899 we passed up a flight of 
marble steps, through the buttresses of 
the Propylea, through which the road 
from Lechzon, the harbor on the Cor- 
inthian Gulf, entered the Agora, and 
scored our goal. The topography of 
Corinth was thereby made absolutely 
clear. We could draw a map of the an- 
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cient city. The tiassive temple ruin, 
which we completely excavated, got its 
correct name, and is now to be known as 
the Apollo temple. We also excavated 
a second fountain between it and the the- 
ater, further west, which fell into line as 
Glauke; and here the Greek gods were 
kind in giving us to excavate a fountain 
already dry, very different from Peirene, 
which in the preceding year had given us 
so much trouble, because through it 
flowed the water supply of the poverty- 
stricken modern village known as Old 
Corinth. 

Our work inside the Agora, however, 
was disappointing. We cleared in it 
an area adjacent to the Propylea of three 
or four hundred square yards, without 
finding anything worthy of record. Of 
the Propylea itself we found nothing 
beyond the formless stumps of the but- 
tresses, and none of that magnificence 
that appears on coins of the times of the 
Roman emperors. 

We began the work this year, then, 
with some misgivings lest, while the Ro- 
mans had not here destroyed all that the 
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Greeks had built, yet the Slavs or Goths, 
or whoever those moderns might be— 
vandals all of them at any rate—might 
have destroyed all that the Romans had 
spared or built. It was under the im- 
pulse of a sense of duty to dig where we 
had already got the Greek Government 
to put the land at our disposal, and to 
arrive at least at a negative result before 
we asked for more room, rather than 
with any very high hopes of important 
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had to earn doubly the price which we 
had paid for it last year. 

Besides the blocks, both architrave 
and cornice blocks, with elaborately 
carved ornamental bands, we soon came 
upon a colossal statue in three pieces, at- 
tached to a pilaster, and immediately 
afterward found a massive base for the 
statue, with an odd looking relief. Then 
came another similar base, and right be- 
side it the upper half of another colossal 
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finds, that we took up the work in April 
of the present year. 

Because the land at our disposal lay 
mainly to the west, up hill, from the 
Propylea, we laid our track around the 
west end of the Propylza into the Agora. 
And here luck was with us. We were 
driven to success; and it came at once. In 
all former campaigns we had _ gone 
through long weeks of dullness to 
achieve our results just at the end. So it 
was with the discovery of the theater, of 
Peirene, and of the Agora. But now at 
the outset we ran upon such massive 
marble blocks that we found difficulty in 
pushing our truck ahead ; and our derrick 


statue, a duplicate of the first. 


It stood 
in a roughly made wall, perpendicular, 
but with the head downward. Our ex- 
citement increased as we cleared it down 
to its perfect chin, and then to its perfect 
mouth. We yelled with delight when we 
saw a perfect nose. The other statue 
had lost its nose, which had been made of 
a separate piece set in. It is great luck 
to find statues with noses, because when 
a statue “takes a header ”’ from its base, 
it is sure to lose its nose, unless it has the 
rare fortune of the Hermes of Praxiteles 
to fall into a bed of mud. 

Two other colossal heads, found later, 
of the same marble, were like the first 
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two, cut away at the back. We soon 
found some square Corinthian capitals, 
which fitted upon the tops of pilasters at 
the backs of the colossal figures. These 
capitals had also been slightly cut away 
on one side to allow the heads to be 
brought more closely up against them. 
Upon these capitals fitted the architrave 
blocks, and upon these the cornice blocks. 
So we have all the members of a facade 
from base to summit. It is probable that 
they all came from the Propylea, to 
which may be assigned also several large 
pieces of coppered ceiling with reliefs 
in their depressions, two such reliefs rep- 
resenting Helios and Selene. An archi- 
tect will now be able to make a drawing 
of the Propylea, which in itself would 
constitute the success of a campaign. But 
this was only our beginning. 

I will not here discuss or even catalog 
all that we found; but will confine my- 
self to the two greater achievements. In 
the first place, we went on finding more 
sculpture, so much, in fact, that the Greek 
Government immediately started the 
erection of alocal museum, the provi- 
sional museum hitherto employed being 
inadequate. 

The most showy piece which we found 
was a life sized head of Ariadne, with 
the right hand pressing down an ivy 
wreath upon it. The tips of the dainty 
fingers were all broken off, as well as two 
of the ivy leaves; but in the course of the 
day all the missing finger tips and one ivy 
leaf were found. A large fragment of a 
round base found near by contained a re- 
lief of two dancing mznads, two-thirds 
life size, whose flowing drapery suggests 
that of the figures on the famous balus- 
trade of the Nike temple at Athens. 
Quite likely the Ariadne statue stood on 
this base. Both the relief and the head 
are works of Roman times, as one sees 
from the lack of careful finish. But the 
artist had good models. Whether the 
Nike balustrade inspired the relief or not, 
it is almost certain that the Erechtheion 
inspired the architecture and scuplture 
of the Propyleza, its palmette ornaments 
and bearing figures, both slop work in 
comparison to their great originals. 

A less showy piece, but one that is 
redolent of unmistakable Greek art, is the 
right hand portion of a small votive re- 
lief containing seven figures gracefully 
poised and grouped. This, perhaps, de- 
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serves to be considered our best sculpture 
find. 

There was an especial satisfaction in 
finding so much sculpture, for two rea- 
sons: 

First, because sculpture is what the 
general public look for in excavations. 
Excavators themselves are apt to think 
of great monuments like temples and the- 
atres as their great end, and to look at 
objects of art as something very desir- 
able, but distinctly secondary. During 
the year when we excavated Peirene, and 
thought we were doing very well, the 
assistant government ephor, tho an il- 
literate man, probably voiced the senti- 
ments of a somewhat wide public, when 
he remarked to me one day: “ These are 
the first serious excavations that I ever 
attended where there were no finds.” By 
the word “ serious”’ he meant doubtless 
that we were spending a good deal of 
money. The workmen shared this feel- 
ing, as a matter of course, altho they 
brightened up greatly at the discovery 
of a few headless statues, all of which I 
would have gladly exchanged for one 
first class inscription. 

The second reason for satisfaction was 
that the fact that in former years we 
found a good many statues and no heads 
to speak of had been talked about. 
Something like an insinuation had once 
been made that workmen were stealing 
heads. The director of a museum in 
Europe was said to have jocularly ex- 
pressed his thanks to the Americans for 
having dug out for him a very fine head 
in his museum purporting to come from 
a Corinthian peasant. Not that I ever 
gave any credence to the report that such 
a head really came from our excavations ; 
one who knows much of the ways of 
those who offer antiquities for sale in 
Greece has noticed two facts; first, that 
they are very reluctant to tell the real 
provenance of the article; secondly, that 
they generally give some place which is 
in vogue, so to speak; at one period 
Olympia, at another Delphi, at another 
Thebes. It would not be surprising if 
Corinth should now be in vogue. Rit 
at any rate, it has been shown that we are 
sufficiently watchful at Corinth to keep 
what is really found. 

I pass to a second additional result. In 
the course of our work we had been grad- 
ually advancing westward and approach- 
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ing the slope of the hill on which stands 
the Apollo temple. I shall always in ex- 
cavations pin my faith to the foot of a 
hill. In Eretria, at the foot of the acrop- 
olis, we found with slight labor the an- 
cient gymnasium, with important in- 
scriptions and interesting sculpture. In 
such a position the kindly earth covers 
up objects with great promptness. And 
now at Corinth under six or seven times 
as great depth of earth we made our 
most important find. 

Passing through a door-like opening 
in a balustrade made of metopes and 
triglyphs, we came upon a spot where 
the earth began to give way under the 
feet of the workmen; presently one 
slipped down obliquely with the sliding 
earth, and disappeared, to reappear with 
eyes big as saucers over a “room with 
columns and statues.” Before nightfall, 
which was close at hand, we knew that 
we had a fountain, its facade consisting 
of a wall supporting the edge of a layer 
of native conglomerate rock like that 
which overhung Peirene, at the opposite 
end of the Propylea. In the face of this 
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wall were two lions’ heads of bronze, 
which once delivered water into pitchers, 
the former presence of which was at- 
tested by round holes in the solid pave- 
ment beneath. The importance of this 
fountain is that it is a unique example of 
an ancient Greek fountain intact. Pei- 
rene had suffered at least two readjust- 
ments in Roman times. Glauke had been 
badly damaged by an earthquake. But 
this fountain had escaped the attacks of 
both man and nature. It can hardly be 
otherwise than that we have here the sin- 
gle fountain mentioned by Pausanias in- 
side the Agora, and described by him 
as having upon it a statue of Poseidon 
with a dolphin at his feet ejecting the 
water from its mouth. It is true that we 
have neither Poseidon nor dolphin; but 
we can find a place for them. About 
seven feet higher than the pavement with 
holes for pitchers is the level of the soil 
in Roman times. Here is the balustrade 
of metopes and triglyphs, a few feet to 
the front of the facade with the lions’ 
heads. From the door in the balustrade 


through which we found our way in, a 
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flight of seven steps leads down to the 
Greek level. The balustrade, which is 
over thirty feet long, has at one point, 
where it is directly in front of the old 
fountain, a solid pavement behind it; and 
on this pavement several bases, on one of 
which may well have stood Poseidon and 
the dolphin. That the Romans knew 
hydraulics well enough to bring water to 
this higher level can hardly be doubted, 
altho the evidence in the form of pipes is 
lacking. 

The Romans preserved the Greek 
fountain, but left it underground. In 
front of it is now a little irregularly 
quadrangular room approached by the 
flight of steps, and having for its ceiling 
the pavement which carries the bases 
above mentioned, and which is so heavy 
that it has to be supported by five pillars 
irregularly placed in the room. 

The balustrade in itself may be con- 
sidered a find of the first magnitude. 


of polychromy on Greek temples. 
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The paint upon it, in beautiful patterns, 
red, blue and yellow, is so fresh that it 
affords perhaps the best example extant 
The 
present adjustment is, of course, Roman; 
but the material must have come from 
Greek temples destroyed by Mummius, 
and never seen by Pausanias. 

Next year, if we have money, we shall, 
of course, proceed up the hill. We may 
have already made our most important 
discoveries ; or we may be simply at the 
beginning. An enormous vaulted cham- 
ber already excavated by us in the south- 
ern flank of the hill, about thirty yards 
from our fountain, makes me incline to 
the latter view. Mr. Kabbadias, the 
Greek Ephor General of Antiquities, on 
his return to Athens from a visit to Cor- 
inth, said in an interview with the edi- 
tor of the Hestia: “ God knows what new 
astonishment awaits us when the Ameri- 
cans proceed up that slope.” 

ATHENS, GREECE. 


Through Fire and Flood* 


By Annette Kohn. 
ap HE flood of fire leaps to the sky; 


The flood of waters swells on high; 
Between these oceans tempest-tossed, 
The fleet of ships is doomed and lost— 
From out the ports burst smoke and flame. 
And voices call on God’s dear name; 
Above, the sun sinks hot and red 
As shamed to look on sight so dread; 
The blackened air hangs over all 
And clasps it like a fun’ral pall. 


The fire-king held his stedfast sway, 

And sat in awful state that day; 

Men rose and battled with their might, 

To be hurled backward in the fight— 

Then just before the very end, 

When helpless spirit ceased to fend, 

When demon fire and demon wave 

Exulted o’er the monster grave, 

Between the sea, the fire, the land, 
There moved a small heroic band, q 
That dared the raging flame and flood 

As martyrs and as priests of God; 

All fearless they what might betide, 

They pressed the burning ships beside, 

Brought sacrament of coming peace, 

And gave the struggling souls release. 


Far Rockaway, N. Y. 





* During the burning of the ships, in the recent fire at 
Hoboken pier, while the flames were raging at their wild- 
est, some Catholic priests went out in a small boat, going 
from port hole to port hole, to administer the sacrament 


to the dying. 
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BOOKS ON EDUCATIONAL THE- 
ORY AND METHOD. 


A more pleasing beginning for these 
notices of our recent educational litera- 
ture cannot be made than with ScHooL 
AND Society. Being Three Lectures by 
John Dewey, Professor of Pedagogy in 
the University of Chicago. (University 
Press, Chicago.) The problem in these 
lectures is: How to bring the school into 
closer relations with home and neighbor- 
hood; how to make it represent: some- 
thing worthy of attainment; how to pre- 
vent waste. They are supplemented 
with a report of results obtained in an 
experimental school set agoing for the 
purpose by the University of Chicago. 

The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion has published a remarkably thor- 
ough EXPERIMENTAL StTupDy OF CHIL- 
DREN, with authropometrical and Psycho- 
Graphic Measurements of Washington 
School Children and a Bibliography. By 
Arthur McDonald, Specialist in the Bu- 
reau of Education. It is the most re- 
markable series of experimental meas- 
urements of children yet made. The 
method of taking them, the instruments 
employed, the curves and tabulations are 
presented in wonderful detail. We pre- 
sent a few of the general conclusions: 
(a) Mental ability rises in the ratio of 
the circumference of the head. (b) Chil- 
dren of non-laboring classes have larger 
circumference of head. (c) In white 
boys the circumference is larger than in 


girls. (d) Bright boys generally taller 
and heavier than dull boys. (e) Girls 
surpass boys in their studies. (f) Mix- 


ture of nationalities unfavorable to men- 
tal ability. (g) As age increases, bright- 
ness decreases, in most studies, not in the 
more mechanical, as drawing, penman- 
ship, manual labor. 

We name next two recent volumes in 
the “International Education Series: ” 
MONTAIGNE; THE EDUCATION OF CHIL- 
DREN. Selected, Translated and An- 
notated by L. E. Rector, Ph.D. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.00.) A fine exhibition 
of Montaigne’s ideas of the education 


of, children, especially the Classic Es- 
Saysexmivpandexxy, Book \lu.: Che -in- 
troduction is well done, and includes a 
notice of Montaigne’s anticipations of 
modern theory. 

The next volume in the same series is 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 


GERMANY. By Frederick E. Boston, 
Maia he shehroy essoniniwathemSiate 
Normal School, Milwaukee. (Apple- 


tons. $1.50.) A much needed and ade- 
quate account of the secondary schools in 
Germany. 

The religious side of the subject is 
emphasized in LESSONS FROM THE DESK, 
by Harold Kennedy, a series of lessons 
on the Bible suitable for normal school 
or supplementary classes. Illustrated 
with diagrams. (American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. 50 cents.) A far more 
important book with some light in it on 
the problem of religious instruction is 
EpuCATIONAL AIMS AND METHODS. 
Lectures and Addresses by Sir Joshua 
Fitch, M.A., LL.D., late Her Majesty's 
Inspector of Training Colleges. These 
lectures are on subjects of first impor- 
tance and make a whole in their system- 
atic arrangement. The first discusses 
“ Methods of Instruction as Illustrated 
in the Bible.” The thirteenth is on “ The 
Sundays school of the: Future.” io The 
ninth is appropriately an Jn Memoriam 
of the late Edward Thring. 

Students who wish to explore the edu- 
cational histories developed in England 
from the Middle Ages onward, with an 
account of Locke’s “ hardening theory ” 
and the English theory of education 
down to Dr. Arnold, Sir Joshua Fitch 
and Herbert Spencer, cannot do better 
than to provide themselves with AN 
OUTLINE OF THE History oF Epuca- 
TIONAL THEORIES IN ENGLAND. By H. 
Ei ark BvAs,Geonds) BS c.0(V ict.) 
(C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. $1.25.) For 
methods and theories in the American 
schools we commend AMERICAN 
ScHoots, History AND PEpAGoctcs. By 
John -Swett. (American Book Co. 


$1.00. ) 


MIND AND HAND MANUAL TRAINING. 
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The Chief Factor in Education. By 
Charles H. Ham. (American Book Co. 
$1.25.) This work is addressed to teach- 
ers and educators. It is the third edi- 
tion of “ Manual Training the Solution 
of Social and Industrial Problems,” a ti- 
tle which indicates the mixed educational 
and sociological character of the book. 
Vhe author’s enthusiasm has carried him 
far in this plea for manual training as a 
cure for social and economic disorders, 
and provoked criticism. Some reply is 
attempted in this edition, particularly as 
concerns the author’s remarks on the 
worthlessness of Greek examples. 

MeEruHop IN Epucation. A Text-Book 
for Teachers. By Ruric N. Roark, Ph.D. 
(American Book Co.) A very systematic 
and thorough manual of method. Begin- 
ning with the elementary ideas and prin- 
ciples on which education is founded, it 
goes on to discuss what is of most value, 
methods of drill and methods of teaching 
special branches, such as history, num- 
ber, grammar, or language. We note 
two sections on the much neglected de- 
partments of “civics” and “ character 
building.”’ ) 

A thoroughly strong little book on the 
same subject is THE Portnt oF Con- 
TACT IN TEACHING. By Patterson Du- 
bois, Formerly Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. (Dodd, 
Mead~ &) Co.: 75: centss)  =This:clittle 
book, as bright and fascinating as it is 
sound, was originally published as giv- 
ing some much needed suggestion to 
teachers in the Sunday school. It re- 
mains as good as ever for that use, but 
in this Fourth Edition its scope has been 
enlarged, and these five pithy chapters 
addressed to all teachers. Their general 
principle is that all educational. work 
with children must begin with them at 
their point of contact with life as they 
see it and not get off the plane of their 
experience. The author shows-the wis- 
dom of humor as well as of good sense 
in much of his application and especial- 
ly in the chapter on “ Missing the 
Point. 

Miss Aiken’s “ Methods of Mind 
Training” have attracted so much ad- 
miring attention as to have assured a 
welcome in advance to her new manual, 
EXERCISES IN MINpD-TRAINING. By 
Catharine Aiken. (Harper & Broth- 
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ers. $1.00.) These are the drills used 
by her and by which she was able to 
achieve in her school so great success. 
One more example must be named of 
these recent text-books on educational 
methods, THE LocicaLt Basis oF Epu- 
cATION. By J. A. Welton, M.A., Pro- 
fessor in Yorkshire College, Victoria 
University. (Macmillan. $1.00.) One 
of “ Macmillan’s Manuals for Teach- 
ers.” Its aim is to set forth the national 
basis of all true educational work in 
knowledge transformed, systematized 
and worked up by the mind into ra- 
tional form, and to show what educa- 
tion has to do in transforming, arrang- 
ing and acquiring knowledge, and dis- 
ciplining the mind into the ability to 
fashion it into the highest rationality. 


MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, 
PiLY SLC: 


BrieF History or MATHEMATICS. By 
Dr. Karl Fink. Translated by W.. W. 
Beman and D, E. Smuth. (The Open 
Court Publishing Co.) Professors Be- 
man and Smith have done a good work in 
making Dr. Fink’s History of Mathe- 
matics available for those not familiar 
with the German language. It is the 
story of the development of mathemat- 
ical notions and forms, in arithmetic, al- 
gebra, geometry, trigonometry. It cov- 
ers practically all pure mathematics, altho 
its original titie claimed to cover only 
elementary mathematics. It differs from 
other histories of the science in the ab- 
sence of biographical details. It under- 
takes to set forth the growth of the 
science, the persons concerned being 
wholly subordinate. There is appended 
a list of mathematicians, giving in brief 
the life facts. The translators have wise- 
ly arranged the names alphabetically 
rather than by periods. ‘This, however, 
emphasizes the absence of some names. 
Maria Agnesi, one-time professor of 
mathematics in the University of Bo- 
logna, is not named. ‘The four quarto 
volumes of her work show great ability, 
and the curve of her devising, “the 
witch,” is one of the interesting special 
curves. The original is involved and 
heavy in style, and often puzzling. The 
work of the translators must have re- 
quired great care, and it seems admirably 
done. Every teacher of mathematics 
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should read such a book; the teaching 
will be the better for it. 

New PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
(Revised.) By Beman and Smith. (Ginn 
& Co.) Sorip GEoMETRY. (Revised.) 
By G. A. Wentworth. (Ginn & Co.) 
The geometry of Professors Beman and 
Smith is an excellent text-book; the re- 
vision has improved it in some respects. 
There are, however, some propositions of 
doubtful value in a school book. The ad- 
vance along many lines and the pressure 
of varied knowledge are too great to al- 
low very much save essentials in earlier 
work. The treatment of cylindrical and 
conical space in a generalized way is ex- 
cellent. In the strife of the school books, 
high school teachers may well select this. 
Professor Wentworth’s revision seems to 
consist mainly in wood cuts placed be- 
side the ordinary diagram. These are 
often a great aid to the reader. The in- 
troduction of proposition xvi, Book VII, 
is not worth the while; it places a sub- 
ordinate matter in the principal rank; it 
involves a needless duplication of figures 
and of statement. It is one of many ap- 
plications of the doctrine of limits ; if this 
doctrine has been grasped, a clear state- 
ment in this case should suffice. On the 
whole, save as to the woodcuts, the re- 
vision does not improve the compilation. 

ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. Walliam W. 


Speer. (Ginn & Co.) THe NEw Com- 
PLETE ARITHMETIC. Sensenig and An- 
derson. First STEPS IN ARITHMETIC; 


THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. By 
Ella M. Pearce. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 
There is no end to the making of texts 
in arithmetic. There is no adequate rea- 
son for them. Sometimes, however, there 
is an excuse. Superintendent Speer, de- 
spite the stilted preface and portentous 
introductions, has made a fair arithme- 
tic. It is largely geometrical; magni- 
tudes are represented by forms. It is 
doubtful whether these are more effective 
as bases for “ mathematical realities ” 
than things regardless of form. There 
are some cases of entire disregard of 
realities. To ask a pupil to make a rec- 
tangle equivalent to the surface of a 
sphere is vicious; no such rectangle can 
be made. “ Near enough for all practi- 
cal purposes’ is necessary at times; tc 
introduce it early encourages slackness. 
The problems of incommensurables can- 
not be ignored, but they should be post- 
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poned until the habit of exactness is thor- 
oughly gained. In this text the treat- 
ment of curved surfaces and the volumes 
bounded by them is vicious. It carries 
the notion that things are what they are 
not; the cylinder is not a prism; the cone 
is not a pyramid; the sphere is not a 
polvedron. The New Complete Arith- 
metic seems to have as the strongest rea- 
son for existence the idea that old-fash- 
ioned division is a bivalve and that one 
valve is not division but mensuration. 
Whenever in division the divisor be- 
comes a unit of measure one has men- 
suration, but it is still division. It is not 
wise to add another title to the well es- 
tablished four primary operations with 
quantity. The text has “ mensuration ” 
as a basic operation on page 41, and 
“mensuration”’ in its accepted meaning 
on page 319. It may be said that on the 
whole the geometric efforts of the text 
are labored and awkward to a degree— 
indeed, to several degrees. The two 
books of Miss Pearce are excellent. 
“Line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little,” is very old 
as a teaching maxim; it is good now as 
ever. These little books elegantly print- 
ed and bound can hardly be surpassed. 
The question is not, however, settled 
whether there be not danger in too much 
subdivision of things. 

THE Story oF Ecripses. By Geo. F. 
Chambers. (D. Appleton & Co.) The 
story of the darkenings of sun and of 
moon, which have so smitten the thought 
and heart of man, has never been so well 
told as in this little volume. It avoids 
unnecessary technicalities; it is simple 
and clear; it is historically ample and 
arouses interest at once. “The event 
which suggested it has passed, but the 
value of the book is not lessened, but 
rather enhanced. 

ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. By Ed- 
ward S. Holden. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
STEELE’S PoPpULAR ASTRONOMY. By Ma- 
bel Loonus Todd. (American Book Co.) 
It is gratifying that one so competent as 
Dr. Holden, recognized as in the foremost 
rank of astronomers, gives to school use 
an elementary discussion. The work is 
admirably done: matters properly within 
the reach of school classes are clearly de- 
veloped; those which require advanced 
knowledge for full discussion are clearly 
stated. Throughout there is the confi- 
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dence of assured knowledge in the au- 
thor. Unlike many leading men of 
science, Dr. Holden would be a success- 
ful teacher. The Popular Astronomy, 
bearing still the name of the late Dr. 
Steele, is rather a writing about astrono- 
iy ian a oSClentiie mi rea uietiien aot - 
Steele was a successful teacher, and his 
compilations on various sciences served 
probably a good purpose in opening a 
way for the more general study of these 
subjects in secondary schools. But they 
were not truly scientific and too often en- 
couraged that “ little knowledge ” which 
is dangerous. The revision brings for- 
ward the discussion to date and has im- 
proved the book. But it is still superfi- 
Cid, 

ELECTRICITY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Houses. By Perry E. Scrutten. (The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50.) The Macmillans 
have added to the debt due them by be- 
coming the American publishers of this 
monograph. It puts in clear and ex- 
tremely interesting form the uses and 
advantages of electricity for ordinary 
purposes. It is English in its views, 
standards and illustrations, and is plainly 
a special plea for electricity. But its 
statements are well made, its comparisons 
seem fair and well grounded. It is a 
good book to read for any one interested 
in the swift advance of scientific proc- 
esses adapted to the details of ordinary 
life. 

CHEMISTRY; Its EVOLUTION AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS. By F. G. Weichmann. 
(William R. Jenkins.) Chemistry—its 
very name a mystery, with its dim sug- 
gestions from the legendary past, its cen- 
turies of partial truths and fanciful theo- 
ries, its growth as a science based upon 
experiment, its recent swift grasp of 
earth and ether and sun, its wonderful 
gifts to the arts—-is, in its story, fascinat- 
ing asa romance. Not all may be chem- 
ists, but all may have an interest in chem- 
istry and general knowledge of its 
work. Dr. Weichmann’s sketch fur- 
nishes the knowledge and can hardly fail 
to arouse interest. It is brief, but not 
bare. At the close the movement of the 
science along so manifold lines compels a 
meager treatment of each; yet the outline 
is distinct. It is perhaps significant that 
the book closes with an expression akin 
to the vague search of the medieval al- 
chemists, that chemistry will some time 
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“reveal to us the long sought Secret of 
ate:™ 


EXERCISES IN CHEMISTRY. By Nich- 
olson and Avery. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
Out of the West—Nebraska and Idaho— 
comes this excellent manual for beginners 
in chemistry. The authors are evidently 
good teachers as well as good chemists. 
The text is for schools; it will strengthen 
weak teachers and save labor for the 
strong teachers. The “ Owl” imprint is 
justified in the elegance of the mechanical 
work. 


ADVANCED ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By 
Edward Gardiner Howe. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) This is one of the outgrowths of 
the mania for teaching children every- 
thing. There are 368 pages of facts 
about things under the earth, on the 
earth, above the earth. This text follows 
one covering four years of instruction, 
and gives work for five years. It seems 
to require one exercise a day for the 
school time of these years. It is well ar- 
ranged and a good specimen of pedagogic 
hash. The results of this diet in educa- 
tion are not assured. If hash must be, 
Dr. Harris’s editorial assurance guaran- 
tees this as good. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOS@R Ra. 


- Among books on science or philosophy 
we note a few. Lectures oN MEMoRY 
CuLtureE, by Edward Pick, Ph.D., M.A. 
(E. L. Kellogg & Co. 75 cents.), is based 
on solid psychological principles, and is 
absolutely free from charlatanry on the 
one hand and impracticability on the 
other. It is simply a sound psychology 
applied to the training of the mind in the 
art of memorizing. . 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF Locic. By Paul T. 
Lafleur, M.A., Lecturer on Logic, Mc- 
Gill University. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 
A happy transfer of the study of logic 
from the ordinary dry formulz of the 
class-room to a series of illustrative lit- 
erary examples collected and arranged 
by this author from standard literature. 
These examples illustrate all possible 
logical forms and formularies, and by 
studying them in the illustrations the 
student, as the author remarks, finds 
the best reply to the notion that logic is 
an invention of the schools, does not ex- 
ist in real life, and “is neither a science 
nor an art—but a dodge.” 
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AN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, FOR SEC- 
ONDARY ScHoots. By Charles Burton 
Thwing, Ph.D. (Bonn), Professor in 
Knox College. (Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., Boston.) Part I of this manual is 
devoted to Principles, and Part II. to 
Laboratory Exercises—an arrangement 
much to be commended for secondary 
schools when possible. The whole man- 
ual shows the prime merits of a _ text- 
book, accuracy, natural arrangement, 
simple statement and enough illustrative 
diagrams. 

QUTLINES OF THE COMPARATIVE 
PHystoLoGy AND MorpHoLocy oF ANI- 
MALS. By Joseph Le Conte, Professor in 
the University of California. (D. Apple- 
ton & Company. $2.00.) This is a text- 
book of the highest grade and value. It 
will be most welcome to many teachers 
as coming from a great authority in 
science, who has not permitted his belief 
in evolution to shake his Christian con- 
victions. This new work is not intended 
to take the place of others already in the 
held, but to supplement them, at a point 
where the author believes that the tend- 
ency to specialize and concentrate on 
laboratory methods and the study of se- 
lected types has gone so far as to-call for 
correction by a work which presents the 
subject in the broad and general connec- 
tion of all the parts to one another. This 
is the special merit of the present text- 
book. 


i As Coded HO Ey 
HARVARD STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHI- 
Rynec {ral 2. Pps ' e187 $1.50. 


(Ginn & Co., Boston.) The high qual- 
ity of scholarship which has character- 
ized this series from its beginning is well 
maintained in this last volume. It con- 
tains eleven articles on various topics, 
ranging in interest from the “ Religious 
Condition of the Greeks at the Time of 
the New Comedy” to an exhaustive study 
of “Greek Shoes in the Classical Period.” 
The former essay is by the senior editor 
of the series, Professor J. B. Greenough, 
who contributes also an article on “ Some 
Questions in Latin Stem Formations,” 
a title which conceals an attempt to solve 
the much discussed question of the origin 
of the Latin gerundive. Among the other 
articles which might be thought of some 
interest to others than specialists are 
those on the “ Symbolism of the Apple in 
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Classical Antiquity,” by C. B. Gulick, and 
a “ Study of the Daphnis Myth,” by H. 
W. Prescott. But all the essays are cred- 
itable contributions to modern philology, 
and reflect honor on the university under 
whose auspices they are published. It 
is much to be wished that other college 
benefactors would emulate the wise gen- 
erosity of the class of 1856, whose gift 
of $6,000 sustains this series. In com- 
parison with scholars in other countries 
Americans have few opportunities to 
publish the results of their investigations. 
More publications of this high order of 
merit would be far better for the scholar- 
ship of the country than additional me- 
morial halls and founders’ alcoves. 

LaTIN LITERATURE OF THE EMPIRE. 
yy olmiiaeL 08ir\. EPS AG3e satiee Uy 
Alfred Gudeman. (Harper and Bros., 
New York.) Professor Gudeman will 
have done a genuine service to the teach- 
ing of Latin, if his book will persuade 
some students to leave the straight and 
narrow paths marked out in the ordinary 
college curriculum and make the ac- 
quaintance of even a part of the authors 
represented in this attractive volume. 
Juvenal and Martial are probably the 
only writers included in it whom the 
average graduate reads at all. But Phe- 
unis, Seneca,Lucan!* Silns” Haleus, 
Statius,—from all of whom selections 
are made,—once exerted a great influence 
on the literature and thought of Western 
Europe; it is regrettable that they are so 
thoroughly neglected by the general 
reader of our own day. Professor Gude- 
man has made his selections with care 
and good judgment. It would have add- 
ed much to the value of his work if he 
had inserted an occasional note, however 
brief. For even the advanced student of 
Latin can hardly be expected to find no 
difficulties in these texts, and the less 
such a volume needs the aid of dictionary 
or grammar the more likely it is to find 
readers. 

SALLUST’S CATILINE. Edited by J. W. 
Scudder. Pp. 126 + 99. (Allyn & 
Bacon, Boston.) It was a happy thought 
to combine with the text of Sallust’s Cati- 
line those portions of Cicero’s orations 
which enable the student to make a di- 
rect comparison between the statements 
of the two authors. Such a comparison 
can hardly fail to be instructive and in- 
teresting, not only with regard to the his- 
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tory of the famous conspiracy, but also 
in matters of style and diction. Mr. 
Scudder has carried out this plan with 
marked success, and has made a most 
helpful edition of an author who is usu- 
ally a trifle too difficult for his readers. 
The abundance and accuracy of the notes 
and analyses here provided should re- 
move many of the stumbling blocks from 
the path of those who would become fa- 
miliar with Sallust’s style,—a_ style 
which the editor very happily compares 
to the perfervid English of Carlyle. It 
might have been well to hint somewhere 
that neither the style nor the tempera- 
ment of Sallust was well fitted for his- 
torical writing, and that perhaps Catiline 
was something less or more than the 
stage villain whom every schoolboy 
knows. 

CoRNELIUS NEpos: ‘Twenty LIVvEs. 
Pp.316. go cents. Edited by J. E. Barss. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 
One of the traditions handed down 
among Latin teachers is the belief that 
Nepos is more interesting to their pupils 
than Cesar is. Certainly it is far easier 
to edit him in an interesting fashion, and 
Mr. Barss’s volume does not fall below 
the standard set in recent editions. The 
illustrations are especially good, and sev- 
eral are distinctly novel. There is the 
usual apparatus of notes and introduc- 
tions, excellent of their kind, and a series 
of Word Groups intended as an aid in 
acquiring a vocabulary. The words are 
arranged according to their radical sylla- 
bles, doubtless in accordance with the 
latest views of comparative etymologists. 
But it is not clear that the beginner will 
profit by associating ars with arma, or 
cedo with scio (to select examples at 
random), or that the effort to do so will 
not be an added difficulty in what is al- 
ready no easy task. 

SECOND YEAR Latin. Edited by J. B. 
Greenough, B. L. D’Ooge, and M. G. 
Daniell. Pp. 497 + 188. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) This book is one of several at- 
tempts made of late years to temper the 
severity of the unmixed Cesar which 
usually claims all of the second year in 
a Latin course. Somewhat more than 
half the space is given to selections from 
the seven bookseof«the Gallic War; the 
remainder is occupied by easy fables, an- 
ecdotes, letters, and a few poems. The 
editors have had the courage to include 
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some selections from Erasmus and even 
some stories composed by modern au- 
thors. Such a course would. seem to be 
perfectly natural, but it has been difficult 
in the past to persuade sticklers for pure © 
Latinity that beginners may safely be 
allowed to read “ manufactured Latin.” 
It is encouraging to find editors of such 
experience and popularity lending the 
weight of their example to this revival 
of an old and natural method of teaching 
Latin. ‘The illustrations are well chosen ; 
the introductions, notes, maps, exercises 
for translation, and other supplementary 
material show the thoroughness and good 
judgment which have marked the other 
books in this series. 

A Term or Ovip: Ten Stories from 
the Metamorphoses. Pp. 209. 75 cents. 
Edited by Clarence W. Gleason. (Amer- 
ican Book Co., New York.) Mr. Glea- 
son’s book ought to lighten the burden 
of many a teacher of Vergil’s A‘neid. If 
the pupil can first read these smoothly 
flowing pages from Ovid, which are as 
easy as any classical Latin poetry can be, 
the style and diction of the more difficult 
poet will not be so entirely foreign, and 
the mysteries of Latin prosody will not 
seem quite so inscrutable as, without this 
preparation, they are apt to be. The ed- 
itor has placed a prose version at the bot- 
tom of the first few pages,—an old-time 
device which is none the less helpful now 
than our grandfathers found it. He has 
carefully explained the hexameter, tabu- 
lated all the difficult points in the scan- 
ning, and marked in full the meter of the 
first three sections. The notes are abun- 
dant and exact, and the book cannot fail 
to be useful. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF THE FRENCH 
GraMMAR. Pp. gol. By C. H. Grand- 
gent. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 
About one-eighth of the whole book— 
forty-five pages—is devoted to the 
troublesome subjects of Pronunciation, 
Accent, and Quantity. On these matters 
Professor Grandgent, as is well known, 
has made himself an authority, and the 
fullness and accuracy with which he has 
treated them will make his volume servy- 
iceable to a wide circle of teachers and 
students. In the presentation of other 
material there is little that 1s novel or 
that calls for special comment ; the author 
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hiinself refers in his preface to his “ con- 
servative methods.” But the intelligence, 
good scholarship and accuracy displayed 
throughout these pages are as welcome 
under the name of conservatism as under 
any other. 

Mon Oncte Et Mon Core, par Jean 
de la Bréte. Edited by E. C. Goldberg. 
Pp. 150. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York.) This is an excellent edition of a 
modern French story, well adapted for 
use in the school-room. There is at the 
end a series of exercises in French com- 
position and a well-chosen list of words 
and phrases for viva voce drill and mem- 
orizing. A noteworthy feature of the 
commentary is the amount of attention 
given to the derivation of French words 
and endings, a point which is sadly neg- 
lected in the ordinary American school- 
book. Perhaps the greater familiarity of 
the English school-boy with his Latin 
suggested the introduction of this kind of 
‘information in the notes of this volume; 
but it is a matter to which American ed- 
itors and teachers would do well to give 
more attention. The remarks on French 
idioms, the discrimination of synonyins, 
the supply of historical and literary infor- 
mation, are equally to be commended. 

FRENCH Prose oF THE XVIITH CEN- 
TURy,. died by fF. M. Warren. Pp. 
xvii + 319. $1.00. (D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston.) Beginning with an extract 
from Descarte’s Discours de la Méthode 
the editor has made a series of judicious 
selections from Pascal, La Rochefou- 
cauld, Bossuet, and La Bruyeres. ‘The 
literature of this century is so constant a 
theme with the foremost French critics 
of to-day that the editor makes little at- 
tempt in his introduction to do more 
than point out the underlying unity 
in the work of authors seemingly 
Somecivyerse. lhe “notes . are . some- 
what scanty, but will be sufficient for 
the advanced student, who alone should 
follow such a course of reading, and the 
volume is a convenient manual of the 
chief writers at a most important epoch. 

A THREE YEARS’ PREPARATORY COURSE 
IN FRENCH. By Charles F. Kroeh. Pp. 
388. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 
For students who can afford the time 
Professor Kroeh’s series provides an ad- 
mirable method of mastering the details 
of French idiom and grammar. ‘This 
third volume, for instance, has a series 
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of excellent word-studies which supply 
information not contained in the ordinary 
grammar or dictionary, but likely to be 
needed in the translation of almost any 
paragraph of familiar English. ‘The se- 
lections for memorizing and translation 
offer an agreeable variety, since they 
range from a poem of Béranger or a 
proclamation by Napoleon to an account 
of La Bataille de Manille, taken from 
the Journal des Déebats. A student who 
completes this volume might well be ex- 
pected to pass any examination in ad- 
vanced French, as the author states in his 
preface; he is likely also to know more 
about the language than most college 
graduates. 

SELECTIONS FROM LUTHER’S GERMAN 
Writincs. Edited by W. H. Carruth. 
Pp. \xxxii + 362. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton.) In spite of his importance in the 
history of German language and litera- 
ture Luther has been comparatively little 
read by students outside of Germany. 
The immense bulk of his collected writ- 
ings discourages any save the most per- 
severing specialist, and hitherto it has 
been difficult to find a selection from his 
works that would be at once convenient 
and comprehensive. Such a selection 
Professor Carruth has now provided. It 
includes all phases of Luther’s manifold 
activity,—sermons, tracts, letters, hymns, 
controversial essays, and selections from 
his translation of the Bible. It will af- 
ford, as the editor hopes, ample material 
for study in the phonology, grammar, 
and style of one who is often called the 
re-creator of the German language. No 
attempt is made to forestall the results of 
such studies, and the notes are confined 
to the elucidation of the meaning of the 
text. A long Introduction and an ample 
Bibliography supply all needed informa- 
tion regarding Luther’s literary activity. 
For his biography the reader is referred 
to the well-known and easily accessible 
manuals. The book fills a noticeable gap 
among the volumes prepared for the 
higher study of German in our colleges, 
and will not fail to be appreciated. 

JOURNALISTIC GERMAN. Edited by 
Auguste rrenn. Pp. 208. ..50. cents. 
(American Book Co.,.New York.) Many 
teachers will be glad to obtain these se- 
lections from current German periodicals 
in this convenient and inexpensive form. 
The articles are brief, usually interest- 
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ing, and have the merit of presenting the 
actual life and thought, as well as the 
language, of the German as he is to-day. 
It might have been worth while to indi- 
cate the sources of the extracts, and an 
occasional note of explanation or warning 
would have been useful, particularly to 
the younger readers, for whom the vol- 
ume is intended... The vocabulary 1s 
not as complete as the publishers’ notice 
implies; for even such words as minimal 
and Herrenabend will not be clear to all 
readers. But the book was well worth 
making, and the editor should follow up 
the experiment with other brief and 
cheap publications of the same kind. 

GESCHICHTEN VOM RHEIN. Ergzaehlt 
von Menco Stern. Pp. 272. (American 
Book Co., New York.) Professor Stern 
has used these stories of his own compo- 
sition for many years in his very success- 
full German classes. He has now put 
them in a form which will render them 
accessible to a much wider circle. They 
are drawn from a wide range of litera- 
ture,—poems, novels, legends, history,— 
and are often very successful in repro- 
ducing that indefinable charm which the 
Rhine and all literature pertaining to it 
are apt to possess for even the cursory 
reader of German. The book is neither 
a guide-book nor a geographical feanens 
but it will rather find its mission, as its 
author hopes, in picturing to the imagina- 
tion scenes from the past and the present 
of Germany. 

SOMMERMARCHEN VON RUDOLF 
BaumBaAcH. Edited by Edward Meyer. 
ip mas. 35 Cents. Urenry oll poe 
New York.) There have been one or 
two other selections from Baumbach’s 
delightful tales published for school use, 
but there can hardly be too many of 
them. This collection of eight short 
stories from his Summer Tales will be 
pleasant reading for those students of 
German who are old enough, or have 
taste enough, to appreciate their delicate 
humor and fine literary quality. Even 
those of less experience will enjoy the 
skillful blending of real persons and 
every-day life with the imaginary world 
of nixies, brownies and elves. For 
Baumbach is one of the few modern 
writers who have made a success of the 
fairy tale, that much abused and most 
difficult species of literature. Mr. Mey- 
er’s notes and vocabulary are quite suffi- 
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cient fot their piirpose, and the book 
ought to do much toward making Baum- 
bach better known, as he deserves to be. 

SCHILLER’S History OF THE THIRTY 
YEARS War. Edited by A. H. Palmer. 
Pp. 37 + 202. (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York.) From Schiller’s famous history 
Professor Palmer has extracted those 
parts of Books II, III and IV. which: 
treat of the careers and characters on 
Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein. He 
has provided an introduction of sufficient 
length to enable the reader to compre- 
hend the relations of these selections to 
the complete work, and has added notes, 
chronological tables, and a map of Ger- 
many in the XVIIth Century. The whole 
forms a compact and workable edition of 
one of the chief prose classics in the lan- 
guage. While Schiller falls short of the 
modern standard in historical accuracy, 
his errors are chiefly in details, and the 
vigor, eloquence, and essential truth of 
his portraits will long secure readers for - 
his work. They will find in Professor 
Palmer’s neat volume abundant means to 
aid in understanding and appreciating 
two of the most picturesque characters 
of that very eventful era. 

Of Italian text-books we note but one, 
a revised edition of ITALIAN aT A 
GLANCE, A New System on the Most 
Simple Principles of Universal Self-Tui- 
tion. With Complete English Pronun- 
ciation of Every Word (Excelsior Pub- 
lishing House, 29 Beekman street. ) 

For Spanish text-books there seems to 
be more call. We note among them 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN SPANISH 
ProsE Composition. With Notes and a 
Vocabulary. By M. Montrose Ramsey 
and Amita Johnstone Lewis. (Henry 
Holt & Co. 75 cents.) A very sensible 
and useful text-book, which, added to the 
“Text-Book of Modern Spanish,” the 
“Spanish Reader,”  “ Grammar” and 
‘ Dictionary ” by the same author, make 
a complete series. 

Doce CuEentos Escoaipos. Edited for 
class use with notes and vocabulary by 
the indefatigable Director of French and 
Spanish Instruction in the High Schools 
of Washington, D. C., C. Fontaine, B.L., 
L.D. (William R. Jenkins.) 

In Heath’s Modern Language Series 
we note Jost (NoVELA DE COSTUMBRES 
MaArRITIMAS), Por AMANDO PALACIO 
VautpeEs. Edited with Introduction and 
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Notes by F. J. A. Davidson, A.\M., As- 
sistant Professor Leland Stanford Umi- 
versity. (D. ©. Heath’ & Co., Boston. 
8o cents. ) 

In the same series we note EXERCISES 
IN FRENCH ComposiTIonN. By A. C. 
Kimball, Teacher in the Girls’ High 
School, Boston. (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston.) Designed for pupils in their 
third year study of French. 

CinQ Hisrorres. Edited with Vocab- 
ulary and Three Lessons Illustrating the 
Editor's Method of Using the Text. By 
Baptiste Méras and Sigmuu M. Stern. 
(Henry Holt & Co. 80c.) Both of these 
authors draw on a large experience in 
work of this character, and have a small 
library of successiul text-books to their 
credit. 

Among the new books in ‘“ Heath’s 
Modern Language Series,” we note JET- 
TATURA, PAR THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Ed- 
ited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. 
Schinz, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr (30 cents) ; 
Contes BLEuS, PAR EpouARD LABoU- 
LAYE. Edited, withN otes andV ocabulary, 
by C, Fontaine, BikguleD 7-40 cents’); 
and Mo.tire’s Les Precreuses Ripr- 
CULES. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Walter Dallam Toy, Professor 
in the. University of North Carolina. 
(25 cents. ) 

Our notices of new Pasta text- 
books will begin with SCHILLER’s MarIE 
STUART; E1n TRAUSPEIL. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Hermann Schoenfeld, 
Ph.D., Professor in Columbian Universi- 
ty, Washington, D. C. (Macmillan. 60 
cents.) In “ Heath’s Modern Language 
Series,’ Erin KAMPF voN Rom, von 
Fetix Daun. Episodes Arranged to 
form a Continuous Narrative, and Ed- 
ited with Notes by Carla Wenckebach, 
Professor in Wellesley College. (D. c 
Heath & Co., Boston. 70 cents.) The 
matter which is arranged in this volume 
is compiled from Felix Dahn’s picture 
of the gigantic struggle between Rome 
and the Germanic tribes in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. It is a great favorite 
with the German reading public. The 
American Book Company publish among 
their recent German text-books, L’Ar- 
RABBIATA VON Pau HeEyse. Edited for 
School Use, with Material for Prose 
Composition, by Max Lentz, Paterson 
Classical and Scientific School. In Ginn 
& Co.’s German list we find Mrrn LEBEN, 
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VON GOTTFRIED SEUME. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by J. Henry Sen- 
ger, Ph.D., Associate Professor in the 
University of Califorma. (65 cents.) 
Henry Holt & Company have just pub- 
lished FRAU SorGE, RoMAN von HEeEr- 
MANN SUDERMANN. With Introduction 
and Notes by Gustav Gruener. (60 
cents.) A romance which in Germany 
has passed through forty-five editions 
and is still alive in the literary market. 


TEXTBOOKS ONE > FORY: 


Under this head we begin with A 
BriEF History oF THE City oF NEw 
York. By Charles B. Todd. (Ameri- 
can Book Co. 75 cents.) The brevity of 
this text-book has not taken the life out 
of the history. At the same time it is 
drawn with accuracy, candor and in a 
good historic perspective of the relations 
of events to each other. 

A SHort History or THE UNITED 
States. For School,.Use. By Edward 
Channing, Professor in Harvard. (The 
Macmillans. 90 cents.) This volume 
needs no higher commendation than that 
it is a general revision and condensation 
of the author’s larger work for school 
use. 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL History, By 
Frank Moore Colby, M.A., Professor in 
New York University (American Book 
Co.), has great merits as a manual of his- 
toric outlines for general readers or sec- 
ondary school work. It provides a broad, 
accurate and well proportioned founda- 
tion for historic knowledge, with sugges- 
tions and guides for further reading. 

A History oF ENGLAND FOR HIGH 
ScHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By Katherine 
Coman, Ph.D., Professor at Wellesley, 
and Elizabeth Kimball Kendall, Asso- 
ciate Professor, Wellesley. (The Mac- 
millans.) This is not a manual in the 
sense of being the bare outlines of the 
history. Events are given in their vital re- 
lations and with the warmth, color and 
vitality of reality. The work is done on 
the model set by Green, tho it follows a 
distinct line of its own. Room is made 
more by judicious omissions than by cut- 
ting short the important parts. 

A SHort History oF THE EXPANSION 
OF THE BriTISH EMPIRE, 1500-1870. By 
William Harrison Woodward, Principal 
University Training College, Liverpool, 
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(Imported by the Macmillans.) The 
author’s aim in this text-book is disci- 
plinary, to aid and guide students to look 
beyond the bare outlines of the history 
for their rational interpretation. The 
book is one to stimulate inquiry, and to 
guide the student in classifying his mate- 
rial and in framing conclusions about it. 

Elementary classes may find some- 
thing to engage their interest in A 
CuiLp’s History oF SPAIN. By Leon- 
ard Willams, Author of “ Ballads and 
DONS 0) Pain. ge (lon aremwneO,, 
boston. ) 

We should name in this list AUTHORS’ 
Brrtupays, a Third Series, containing 
Exercises for the Celebration of the 
Birthdays of Franklin, Curtis, Whipble, 
D. G. Mitchell, Prescott, Celia Thaxter, 
Stoddard, Bret Harte, Stedman, Mark 
Twain, and Higginson. By C. W. Bar- 
deen. (C. W.Bardeen, Syracuse. $1.00.) 

Among new histories of education, de- 
signed for teachers, we name Thomas 
Davidson’s A History oF EDUCATION. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) A 
work of large research, very independ- 
ent, occasionally dogmatic, and written 
up to a definite theory of evolutionary 
development. It is stimulating and not 
limited to the well-worn fields. It is less 
valuable in its general interpretation of 
educational history than in its study of 
special movements. 

Teachers in general will get more aid 
from the History or Epucarion, by 
Levi Seeley, Ph.D., Professor of Peda- 
gogy m the New Jersey State Normal 
School. (American Book Company.) 
Each chapter has its own special topic in 
the historic progress and there are for- 
ty-five chapters. The book is written to 
support no special theory, but develops a 
sound, serious and Christian scheme of 
education. 

Teachers will welcome a historic work 
prepared for them on THE FouNDATIONS 
OF ENGLIsH LITERATURE, by Fred Lewis 
Patee, Professor in Pennsylvania State 
College. (Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50.) 
This text-book makes no attempt to cover 
in onevolume the whole range of English 
literature. Beginning with Beowulf, it fol- 
lows the great examples until it has gone 
through the glorious evolution of the 
Iklizabethans and reached the supreme 
hights of Shakespeare and Milton. The 
book is written with the life of the times 
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in view, and with a very judicious omis- 
sion of minor and_ non-characteristic 
names and details. 

Last, but by no means least, in interest 
among these educational histories we 
name Port Royat EpucaTion; A 
SKETCH oF Its History, with Extracts 
from Its Leading Authors. Edited by 
Féliw Cadet. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 
$1.50.) An intensely interesting exposi- 
tion of the methods in this famous school, 
which will not only interest teachers, but - 
prove a wholesome corrective of some of 
the one-sided and ill-balanced concep- 
tions of education which gained currency 
later in France. 


READERS AND TEXT-BOOOKS IN 
BNGEIS Es 


The School Readers of the year pre- 
sent some novel features. Among them 
we name the series of GRADED LITERA- 
TURE READERS. Edited by Harry Pratt 
Judson, LL.D., Dean of the Faculties 
of Arts, Literature and Science, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Ira C. Bender, Su- 
pervisor of Primary Schools, Buffalo. 
It is in three grades, beginning with 
Primary. Its characteristic point is to 
introduce good literature as early and 
as rapidly as possible. (Maynard, Mer- 
rill & Co. 25, 40, 45 cents.) 

APPLETON’S HOME READING Books, 
Wm. T. Harris, General Editor, con- 
tain three new additions, THE FAMILY 
OF THE SUN. Conversations With a 
Child. By Edward S. Holden fli) 
(50 cents); ABouT THE WEATHER. By 
Mark W. Harrington (60 cents), and 
THE StTorY OF THE FisHes. By James 
Newton Baskett, M.A. (65 cents). THE 
CHRONICLES OF SiR JOHN FROISSART. 
Condensed for Young Readers. By 
Adam Singleton. Macmillan has also a 
First Reader for use during the first 
school year by Norman Fergus Black 
(30 cents), and a manual for the highest 
grade Primary by Etta Austin Blaisdell 
and Mary Frances Blaisdell, CHILp 
LirE IN LITERATURE. The Second 
Reader in the same series is CHILD 
LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE, by the same 
authors and published by Macmillan 
(35 cents). 

Carpenter’s Geographical Readers 
have a new number, SouTH AMERICA. 
By Frank G. Carpenter (60 cents). The 
same publishers have just issued THE 
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BALDWIN Primer, by May Kirk. We 
note also in the same class First Days 
Ey@rocHoOOL. 4. Primer by. seth iT. 
Stewart, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools in Manhattan and Bronx, As- 
sisted by Ida Coe, of the Brooklyn Pri- 
mary Schools. (American Book Com- 
25 cents. } 

Longman’s “ Ship” Literary Readers 
have for their new number THE Ap- 
VANCED READER, in which a systematic 
attempt is made to introduce the great 
modern writers of English (60 cents). 

The Tuirp REApING Boox in the Co- 
Mmimnpce s series, by. W.a4.l.) Vlymen; 
Ph.D., is a continuation of the essential 
features of the First and Second by the 
same. (Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss.) 

Cyr’s FirtH ReEApDER, by Ellen M. 
Cyr, 1s an uncommonly well selected 
series of good readings from English 
and American authors. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) The same publishers have 
brought out THe Fincn First Reap- 
ER. By Adelaide V. Finch. 

The Eclectic School Readings, pub- 
lished by the American Book Company, 
have developed into a large and varied 
series. Among the recent additions are 
DISCOVERERS AND EXPpLorers, the story 
of the opening of the New World told 
in a series of brief, bright and pithy 
biographies, by Edward R. Shaw, Dean 
of the School of Pedagogy, New York 
University (35 cents); an attractive 
volume of PRoSE AND VERSE FOR CHIL- 
DREN (40 cents); Story oF ULYSSES, 
told as a story (60 cents) ; Otp NorsE 
STORIES (45 cents); Bic AnD LITTLE 
PEOPLE OF OTHER LANps, by Edward 
Shaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, 
New York University (30 cents), a 
capital child’s book of supplementary 
reading. In the highest class for sup- 
plementary reading are the editions of 
Scott’s QUENTIN DuRWARD, edited, with 
Introduction, by Mary Harriott Norris 
(50 cents); THE TALISMAN, edited, 
with Introduction, by Julia M. Dewey, 
late Superintendent of Schools, North 
Adams, Mass. (50 cents); Dickens’s 
TALE oF Two CirTiss, edited for schools 
by Ella Boyce Kirk (50 cents), and 
ALIcE’s VISIT TO THE HawaltaAn Is- 
LANDS, a lively and descriptive history 
for young folks, by Mary H. Krout. 
The patriotic element is represented in 
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the series by Our Country IN PoEM 
AND PrRosE, a fresh and interesting col- 
lection arranged for collateral and sup- 
plementary reading by Eleanor A. Per- 
sons, Teacher of History, Yonkers. The 
most important number recently added 
to the series is THE TRUE CITIZEN, 
How To BEcoME OnE. By W. F. 
Markuick, D.D., Ansonia Board of Ed- 
ucation, and W. A. Smith, A.B., Super- 
intendent of Ansonia Schools. (60 
cents.) A capital manual of school 
training in civics, on the ethical and 
esthetic side, strong in anecdotal illus- 
tration, and arranged in sections which 
apply to the Child, the Youth, the Man, 
the Citizen. A book much needed in 
the public schools. 

The Macmillans publish a very useful 
drill in the much neglected art of let- 
ter writing, LETTERS FROM QUEER AND 
OTHER FoLK FoR Boys AND GIRLS To 
ANSWER, by Helen M. Cleveland. Book 
I, for Lower Grammar Grades (30 
cents) ; Book II, for Higher Grades (35 
cents), and A Manual for Teachers, 
containing the same matter as the others 
with suggestions and answers for teach- 
ers (60 cents). We note somewhat re- 
gretfully that the letter models are not 
always kept up to the highest English 
standard or free from commercial slang. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. hold on their 
way, publishing in monthly numbers 
the pioneer of all this class of literature 
readers, the RIverRSIDE LITERATURE 
Series. Recent additions are The Pro- 
logue, Knight’s and Nun’s Priest's Tale 
from Chaucer (Part I and II), and The 
Custom House and Main Street, by 
Hawthorne. All numbers are edited 
with Introduction and Notes. (Single 
numbers, 15 cents.) 

Primary Readers with a scientific or 
moral purpose back of them are ORIOLE 
Stories. Elementary; for beginners. 
By M.A. L. Lane.. Bright, full of song, 
color and the simple drama of bird life. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. 33 cents.) 

FRIENDS AND HeEtpers. By Sarah J. 
dove (oliiencces GO. Boston?) ex 
charming compilation from authors who 
love animals of the field, flood or air, 
and who have written on them in a way 
to teach young people consideration for 
them, and a gentle interest in them and 
their habits, 
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In the Rose Garden. 


_ WE confess that the Editor’s Desk 1s 
just now not in the city; that it is far 
away from the madding crowd, and un- 
der a roof of green and gold. This huge 
apple tree over our head was planted by 
the missionary to the Indians, in 1791. It 
is over one hundred years old, and it is as 
full of wisdom as it is of years. Still itis 
bearing its arms full of yellow fruit; 
dropping one occasionally dangerously 
near to pen and paper. These burst open 
as they strike the sod, with ripe joy, and 
show the seed of future generations of 
apples. So the centuries touch each 
other and arch about us. Just to the left 
is a row of cherry trees. If this world 
holds anything more beautiful than a 
cherry tree in flower, it is the same tree 
hanging with globes of crimson. Just 
now these trees are covered with mosquito 
nettings, to keep the saucy robins from 
devouring the fruit; only enough have 
been left uncovered to count the birds 
into the family, for their share at the com- 
mon table. To the right there are pear 
trees and plum trees, mingled in careless 
groups; and some of these have purpling 
fruit, while some have fruit that is 
cheeked red by the sun, on golden 
ground. One peach tree stands just over 
the swell of the sod, in front; and it has 
a dozen great Crawfords mellowing for 
a modern Eve. 

It is a wonderful place this; but most 
wonderful is it that all these trees, the 
apple, the pear, the plum, the cherry, and 
the peach, are of one family. They are 
all cousins, more or less remote,—or even 
brothers in the Rose Family. But this 
is not all, for spread along to the front, 
beyond our peach tree, is a great garden, 
with strawberry rows fronting raspber- 
ries, and that black prince of all small 
fruits, the blackberry. Yet we shall be 
careful of showing preference. It is in- 
deed hard to tell which is noblest; and 
each has its stout champions, who do not 
hesitate to argue as they eat. “In- 
deed,” says Old Humphrey, “TI hold that 
if the blackberry had nothing else in its 
favor it should be praised for its thorns. 
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These do bring forth prudence and reso- 
lution in the pickers ; and they are famous 
tests of virtue. He is an unusual Chris- 
tian who can endure their thrusts and 
prods and retain his words in sweet- 
ness.” It is curious that of all this rose 
family the only one that has held fast to 
the ancestral name is fruitless, and few 
there are of them fruitless, except such 
as this little potentilla under our feet. 
Yet in all the world there is not a rival in 
human affection for the rose. Flanking 
the cherry and the plum trees, and unit- 
ing them in one garden, we see long rows 
of American Beauty, General Jack, John 
Hopper, and many more of these mag- 
nificent globes of scarlet, of crimson, of 
snow, and of gold; and with them, not a 
whit ashamed, stand the dear old-fash- 
ioned sweet briers and cinnamon roses. 

This is one of the families that occupy 
the earth jointly and co-operatively with 
man. Some one has said that but for 
four families of plants, human beings 
could not continue to exist—certainly 
not to make a factor in progressive evo- 
lution. These four families are the rose 
family, the cereal, the solanum, and the 
palm. Each of these must assist in the 
evolution of the other. Wherever we 
turn, we find ourselves in interdependent 
relations with our four allies. The rose 
family stands foremost in the temperate 
zone. Qbliterate it, and you would rob 
us not only of our best and most abun- 
dant food, but of a large share of the po- 
etry and good cheer of existence. The 
cereal family give us our rye and wheat 
for bread, our rice, on which one-third of 
the human race subsists, as well as oats 
and corn and the true grasses. The so- 
lanum family gives us the most wonder- 
ful of all esculents, the potato, as well as 
the tomato. The palm gives not less than 
one thousand varieties of valuable fruits 
and fibers. Yet none of these come so 
near to us, to the inner life of the man, 
and to the outer, as this which stretches 
its arms overhead in the apple, sends per- 
fume from the rose, delights the eye with 
the cherry, promises health and pleasure 
with the luscious berry. “In no way 
does the wit of man sharpen more read- 
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ily, and labor find so pleasant a reward, 
as in the scientific improvement of 
fruits.’ A high degree of civilization 
has proved to be possible only where this 
rose family has co-operated with the hu- 
man; yielding abundant food for moder- 
ate outlay of labor, and quickening the 
‘imagination with suggestions of the beau- 
tiful. 

And now the editor lays down his va- 
cation pen, with a sense of great trust in 
that Life which has evolved, and ever is 
evolving, so much of the true, the beauti- 
ful and the good—such a grand unity of 
physical and intellectual forces ; all point- 
ing upward and onward. Evolution has 
always implied something besides a mere 
brute struggle for existence; it has in- 
volved a mutual helpfulness for common 
good. So the universe is transformed 
from a struggle of antagonistic forces 
into a fellowship, and a moral as well as 
physical co-operation. ‘“ Nature stood 
pledged, in the first cell that was created, 
to end her work in moral intelligence ; 
and to-day, as forever in the past, she is 
pointing toward and working out as the 
ultimate law, ‘ On earth peace; good will 


to men.’ ” 
we 


The Educational Outlook. 


THE recent report of the Commissioner 
of Education shows ina striking manner 
the extent of the educational work in 
this country and the immense growth of 
‘this work since the office was established. 
Out of a population of 72,700,000, there 
are 16,680,000 under instruction; that is, 
very nearly one-fourth of all the people. 
Naturally the vast majority of these, fully 
nine-tenths, are in public schools, ele- 
mentary and high. In respect to this 
matter of gathering our young people 
under instruction no nation now sur- 
passes us, not even Germany. The lat- 
ter, however, does maintain a higher av- 
erage of school attendance, as will be 
seen by reference to the table of foreign 
statistics in the report. Even in the 
North Atlantic section, where the condi- 
tions are most favorable for securing reg- 
ular attendance,and where the highest re- 
sults are shown, the average attendance 
is only 711% per cent. of the enrollment, 
as against 87 and 9o per cent. in the Ger- 
man-speaking countries. This is a mat- 
ter that invites serious attention, especial- 
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ly at this moment, when Germany is mak- 
ing such strenuous efforts to lead in the 
industries and in the commerce of the 
world and to shape its ideas and desti- 
nies. 

The comparison of our past and pres- 
ent conditions shows that the increase of 
school attendance exceeds even that of - 
population, the increase in the latter since 
1870 being 84 per cent., against 98 per 
cent. increase in the number of pupils; 
but this growth is small beside the phe- 
nomenal increase of public expenditure 
for education, which, using round num- 
bers, rose from $69,000,000 in 1870-71 to 
$194,000,000 in 1897-98, a gain of 186 
Hemeent es Urlear das tie expendituresig nit 
represents but a small tax on the people, 
only $2.67 per capita, and but a small 
outlay for each pupil, $18.86 a year. The 
total amount of money is, however, so 
large, and the interests involved so great, 
that evidences of growth in the mere 
matter of school attendance count for 
little in themselves. The most interesting 
feature of this report, therefore, is its un- 
expected revelations as to the improved 
quality of the education which the Amer- 
ican people are receiving. The statistics 
show a steady increase in the actual 
amount of time that is spent in school. 
The average period of schooling for each 
individual of the whole population has 
risen since 1870 from 3.36 years of 200 
days each to 5 years. This means not 
only better mastery of the elements, but 
longer exercise of self-restraint and of co- 
operative activity, which is a very valu- 
able kind of social training. The in- 
crease comes chiefly from the spontane- 
ous effort of the people; for, tho com- 
pulsory laws have been adopted in 32 
States, in few are they rigidly enforced. 
This increase means also that a larger 
proportion of youth enter upon high 
school studies and pass on to the colleges 
and universities. This is a most encour- 
aging fact; for as our national activities 
become more and more complicated and 
the level of popular intelligence rises, 
there is increased demand for directive 
power. The lengthening of the period 
of training is indeed the foremost educa- 
tional problem of our time. 

Two agencies are at work in this coun- 
try supplementing or complementing 
the work of the schools and developing 
with almost the same rapidity. These 
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are the public library and the Sunday 
school. The former is in a certain sense 
an offshoot of the schools, and the two 
co-operate systematically to create an in- 
telligent interest in reading. This effort 
emphasizes a particular in which our ele- 
mentary school differs from that of most 
European countries. Text-books are 
much more freely used in this country, 
and immense effort is expended in mak- 
ing them reliable and attractive. If our 
schools do nothing else they impart the 
power of gaining knowledge from books ; 
this power, intensified by ready access to 
good libraries, is making us the reading 
people of the world. The statistics of 
Sunday schools summarized in this re- 
port from the latest available data show 
a total of 10,890,000 scholars, or two- 
thirds of the number in public schools. 
It is certain that this number is far below 
the actual total, but it suffices to show the 
immense teaching province that the 
church still fills. 

The comparisons which the Commis- 
sioner’s report raises between our own 
progress and that of other countries are 
the more timely because of the varied 
peoples to which our system must be 
adapted. City schools enroll one-fourth 
of all the elementary pupils; one-third of 
their enrollment, or one and a quarter 
million pupils, are massed in ten cities, in 
which foreign children abound. The col- 
ored people supply an additional million 
and a half pupils; and these two ele- 
ments, widely divergent as they are, test 
to the utmost the assimilating and mold- 
ing influences of the school. The newly 
acquired territories present problems pe- 
culiar and difficult. Hawaii alone is able 
to care for its own. The Spanish islands 
have historic antecedents that cannot be 
ignored. In view of this history, which 
is rehearsed in detail in the report, Dr. 
Harris advises against sudden transitions 
in the methods and the language em- 
ployed in the reorganized schools. The 
same opinion is expressed by President 
McKinley in his message to Congress. 

No part of our educational provision 
commands so much attention abroad as 
that of our higher institutions, colleges 
and universities, and this chiefly because 
of the liberal spirit in which they are en- 
dowed. Such is the scope of higher edu- 
cation that wealth has become in a sense 
the measure of its possibilities: hence 
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arises a process of natural selection whose 
drift is plainly discernible. The really 
valuable small colleges will abide because 
they are indispensable. England is to- 
day endeavoring to create such to fill a 
deplorable lack in her system. Mean- 
while, through lavish endowments and 
wise leadership, we are developing sev- 
eral institutions up to the highest ideal of 
university life and effort. The total 
amount of money invested in the higher 
institutions of the country is now about 
$312,000,000, and their annual income 
$26,000,000, of which income one-fourth 
comes from endowment funds. The con- 
tinuance of the liberal policy of the past 
was signally displayed during the year 
1897-98 by bequests amounting to $8,000,- 
000, and by appropriations from the gen- 
eral Government and from States and 
municipalities amounting to $6,500,000 
more, or a total of 14% millions poured 
into the work from disinterested motives. 
This we may regard as the substantial 
expression of a belief that higher educa- 
tion is a saving grace in the Republic. 


& 
North Carolina’s Red Shirt 
Campaign. 


Ix North Carolina to-day a majority 
of those who are legally entitled to take 
part in an election and have been permit- 
ted to register will vote upon a constitu- 
tional amendment designed, as the advo- 
cates of it admit, to disfranchise the 
negroes of that State. North Carolina 
follows the example set by Mississippi, 
South Carolina and Louisiana; but no 
one in that State can say that “ white 
supremacy ’’ is endangered there by 
negro suffrage. In each of the other 
three States there is a numerical major- 
ity of colored people; in North Carolina 
the proportion of whites to negroes is al- 
most two to one, 1,055,382 to 562,565 by 
the census of 1890. But in recent years 
State elections have been carried in 
North Carolina by a combination of col- 
ored and white Republicans with white 
Populists. For such a combination there 
was a plurality of 8,500 on the State 
ticket in 1896, and the present Governor 
is a Republican. The movement for the 
disfranchisement of the negroes is pri- 
marily in the interest of the Democratic 
party, and is designed to prevent the 
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making of such combinations in the 
future. 

Altho the amendment approved by the 
Legislature in June is ostensibly intended 
to disfranchise the illiterate, the support- 
ers of it frankly admit that their purpose 
is to exclude the negro without shutting 
out any white man, however ignorant he 
may be. The amendment requires “ every 
person presenting himself for registra- 
tion” to be “able to read and write any 
section of the Constitution.” The illiter- 
ate whites, however, of whom the State 
has a great supply, are not excluded. 
Here is the provision that lets all of 
them in: 

“But no male person who was, on Jan. Ist, 

1867, or at any time prior thereto, entitled 
to vote under the laws of any State in the 
United States wherein he then resided, and no 
lineal descendant of any such person, shall be 
denied the right to register and vote at any 
election in this State by reason of his failure 
‘to possess the educational qualification herein 
described.” 
At the beginning of the campaign many 
illiterate and otherwise ignorant whites 
feared that the amendment would dis- 
franchise them. Therefore the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, Mr. Ay- 
cock, described by the local press as “ the 
peerless successor of the immortal 
Vance,” journeyed through the State in- 
forming these anxious illiterates that 
they were in no danger. A Democratic 
journal in Wilmington reported a part of 
one of his addresses as follows: 

“He dealt with the amendment section by 

section, showing conclusively and clearly that 
it will not prevent a single white man from 
voting. ‘It could not,’ he passionately pro- 
claimed, ‘keep an unlettered white man from 
voting, for the Democratic party is composed 
of white men.’ ”’ 
Another friendly journal said: “ He went 
on to show where the amendment takes in 
every white man and leaves out 75,000 
negroes.” From the beginning there has 
been no concealment of the purpose of 
this device to “ eliminate the negro from 
politics,’ while permitting the most igno- 
rant and stupid white man to vote. 

But after the anxiety of the whites 
who could not read the amendment had 
been relieved by “the peerless successor 
of the immortal Vance” and others, the 
hearts of the supporters of the amend- 
ment were depressed by a fear that in a 
fair election the amendment might still 
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be defeated. Therefore there have been 
a brutal suppression of free speech by 
Red Shirt Clubs, a denial of registration 
rights to negroes in many places, and 
open intimidation of voters opposed to 
the amendment wherever the local condi- 
tions would permit the use of such meth- 
ods. 

These Red Shirt riflemen, organized 
throughout the Eastern part of the State, 
and worthy successors of the Ku Klux, 
have been the force on which the Amend- 
ment party leaders have relied for effect- 
ive intimidation not only of voters, but 
also of Anti-Amendment speakers. Sen- 
ator Butler has been unable to keep his 
engagements in Eastern towns because 
he knew that mobs would be ready to 
silence him and threaten his life. Mr. 
Seawell, candidate for Attorney-General, 
when he alighted from a train at Laurin- 
burg, where he was to make a public ad- 
dress, was met and surrounded by two 
hundred armed Red Shirts, who com- 
pelled him to depart on the same train. 
A negro Baptist minister who ventured 
to distribute campaign literature in which 
the amendment was opposed, was 
promptly ducked in a horse pond by the 
valiant “Red Shirts.’ |The “peerless.” 
Aycock has spoken freely in scores of 
towns where the Red Shirts will not per- 
mit Senator Butler to address a public 
meeting. The Senator had made an en- 
gagement to speak at Southport on the 
24th ult. On that morning the Wilming- 
ton Star thus reminded his opponents 
that they might have an opportunity to 
intercept him: 

“ One report from Southport yesterday was 

that Butler would come down on this morn- 
ing’s boat, but the author of the statement is 
evidently not acquainted with the strong public 
sentiment in Wilmington, else he would not 
have predicted the wily Senator’s presence in 
this city, even for a transitory period. If he 
reaches Southport to-day he will reach it via 
some other point than Wilmington. Last 
night’s train did not bring him, and Butler is 
credited with too much. sense to attempt to 
pass through this morning.” 
The Senator did not go to Southport. 
In the columns of the Pro-Amendment 
press thereisabundant proof of the intim- 
idation by which the Democratic lead- 
ers expect to obtain or count a majority 
of 50,000 for negro disfranchisement. 
The evidence is supplied freely by them- 
selves. 
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At Elam Springs a few days ago ex- 
Senator Ransom declared that the adop- 
tion of this State amendment would 
“bury in the dust the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States.” It will not have that effect, but 
it will inevitably cause an enforcement 
of the Fourteenth Amendment and a re- 
duction of the representation of four 
Southern States in Congress and in the 
electoral college, a representation wrong- 
fully based in part upon that large 
portion of the population of these States 
that has been disfranchised. This is a 
question of justice in which all the other 
States are interested. In the near future 
it is coming up for settlement. 


Rd 
The Murder of King Humbert. 


ANOTHER horror is to be credited to 
the anarchist—the murder of a decent 
king. Humbert was a brave and popular 
ruler, who had developed considerable 
statesmanship, and who had proved his 
quality in the cholera scare of 1884 by 
visiting the hospitals and remaining in 
the infected city. Such courage was not 
forgotten. He had, further, the advan- 
tage of having a lovely and much loved 
queen. His position was a difficult one, 
in the turmoil of Italian politics, but no 
king could have done much better. 

It was the act of anarchism. The mur- 
derer had no grudge against the king, 
only against kings. He was doubt- 
less selected to do the deed by an infa- 
mous band of enemies to all organized 
society. This is no sporadic act of a 
crazy fool, like the attempt to kill the 
Prince of Wales, but the planned and 
calculated deed of a society, all of whose 
members deserve the gallows. Words are 
weak to express the horror which good 
men must feel toward these enemies of 
society. 

But one man or another, it makes no 
great difference who is king. The se- 
rious danger is of a revolution. All the 
news is censored, so that we cannot 
know what will be the effect of the news 
on the popular heart, but it may be that 
the Republicans or the Socialists may 
take the occasion to proclaim a republic. 
We may expect Republican outbreaks in 
various Italian towns, just as they may 
occur at any time in Spain. The South 
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European countries are simply waiting 
the opportunity to become republics. 
France stands between them, the exam- 
ple of what they may do; and the death of 
a king is a favorable opportunity for a 
change. Nevertheless we do not now 
expect any such result. There is no par- 
ticular popular fury just now for a 
change. It is not as in 1848, when the 
liberal passion swept like a hurricane over 
Europe. The elements opposed to the 
House of Savoy cannot agree among 
themselves. Its bitterest foes are not the 
Socialists or the Republicans, but the 
Clericals, and they have no love for 
either a republic or a united Italy. We 
may then expect some disturbances here 
and there, and much loud and angry talk, 
and very little action. The young king 
will be crowned, and will have, if possi- 
ble, a stormier reign than his father. He 
will maintain his relation to the Triple 
Alliance, which was his father’s work, 
but its time of service is past, and it is 
little more than a name. His attitude to- 
ward England is much more important. 
If he could find some way to make peace 
with the Pope it would be a service to the 
world. 


a 


China’s Side. 


It is not as the “ Devil’s Advocate,” 
but in a spirit of utter fairness, that we ~ 
would present China’s side in this terrible 
outbreak. We do it in no spirit of dis- 
loyalty to the scores, perhaps, of mission- 
aries who have been killed, for they have 
been always presenting the side of the 
Chinese against the foreign aggressors. 

It has been often said that the Chinese 
lack patriotism ; that in this they are very 
unlike the Japanese, whose patriotism is 
in constant ebullition. But this outbreak 
reveals a real if misguided patriotism. 
They believe they are fighting for their 
country, against foreign aggression; for 
their civilization, against those who would 
overthrow it. For their country they are 
willing to die by thousands, as millions 
have died in previous insurrections. 
Blunderers as they are, they are not with- 
out this great civil virtue. 

They believe they must fight to protect 
their country from being taken from 
them, their territory from being divided 
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up between foreign nations. That is 
worth fighting for, if the people have 
manliness and steadiness and strength 
enough to maintain a government with 
a permanent solidarity. Now that is pre- 
cisely what the Chinese have done for 
more centuries and over more territory 
than any other nation in the world. They 
are not like India, split up into dozens of 
warring States before England gave it 
unity and peace. They have a settled 
culture and a sturdy industry. That 
there is danger of their country being 
stolen from them they know and every- 
body knows. Russia already claims vast 
Manchuria; and the other Powers are 
planning what each shall have in the 
“ divvy.” 

Would we fight if the European Pow- 
ers should proceed to partition the United 
States between them; if England had 
possessed herself of New York, Ger- 
many of Boston, Russia of Baltimore, 
and France of New Orleans? But this is 
just what these Powers have done in 
China. She has already lost all her finest 
harbors. Port Arthur has lately been 
compulsorily leased to Russia; Wei-hai- 
wei to England; Kiao-chau to Germany ; 
and Kuang-chau to France; while Hong 
Kong and Macao were taken long ago. 
This is apart from the Russian claims 
of Manchuria, and the French acquisi- 
tions in the South, and besides the rever- 
sionary rights acquired to whole prov- 
inces, under the scheme of requiring 
China to agree not to alienate them to any 
other Power except the one making the 
demand for these developing spheres of 
influence. — 

Further, it has become more and more 
evident that some of the Powers were 
seeking flimsy excuses to seize Chinese 
territory. Take the late German acquisi- 
tion. In November, 1897, two German 
missionaries were murdered in China. 
Germany was waiting for a pretext and 
made the most of this. She required 
and took by force the bay of Kiao-chau, 
the finest harbor in China; and now she 
claims “influence ” over the whole prov- 
ince of Shantung. Who can wonder 
that the people were indignant? How 
should we have felt, after the mob had 
killed those three Italians in New Or- 
leans, and our country, it will be remem- 
bered, could give none but a pecuniary 
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satisfaction, could not punish the guilty 
parties, if Italy had compelled us to cede 
Mobile Harbor and a slice of Mississippi? 

Then, be it remembered that much of 
the conduct of European countries has 
been worthy of outside barbarians. After 
Germany took Kiao-chau it was unsafe 
for Germans to travel in the neighbor- 
hood. Vhree Germans who tried it were 
attacked, but not killed. The German 
commander sent troops and burned down 
two villages, where the innocent suffered 
with the guilty. Be it said that this was 
fair punishment, but what shall we say 
to the French deed at Fuh-chau in 1884? 
The French had demanded an immense 
indemnity for the asserted help which 
Tonquin had received from China when 
France seized that country. On China’s 
tailure to pay the demand the French 
admiral, who had tried to frighten China 
by threatening Fuh-chau, opened fire, 
with no declaration of war, on Chinese 
shipping, and in an hour ten Chinese 
ships were destroyed and three thousand 
Chinese killed, and their bodies floated 
forth and back on the tide. China does 
not forget such barbarities, nor the 
Opium War. In these present troubles 
there are sad stories told of the ruthless 
barbarities of Russian and German sol- 
diers, sparing neither age nor sex. Is it 
strange that China hates and fears the 
foreigners? Is it strange if a people 
with a spark of patriotism, a people 
proud of their antiquity and their civiliza- 
tion, should think it time to strike and 
strike hard for independence? 

China has often been in the right; she 
has often deserved our sympathy; now 
she has put herself in the wrong. It is 
absolutely necessary to protect our peo- 
ple, legations, merchants and missiona- 
ries; and it is necessary to go to Peking. 
But we would have no undue passion, 
even if they have been murdered. Many 
Chinese have been murdered before this 
by Europeans, such as those three thou- 
sand at Fuh-chau. It is sad that it 
should seem credible that the most Chris- 
tian Emperor of Germany should use 
such barbarous language to his forces 
sent to the East, forbidding them to give 
quarter, as is attributed to him. The 
purpose of The Hague Conference was 
to make war, even with non-Christian 
Powers, as humane as war can be. 
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The Missionary Provocation. 


Ir is the unthinking, the ignorant man 
who charges the present war to the mis- 
sionaries. It is the veneered pagan who 
asks why the missionaries do not stay at 
home. 

They go because they must. There ts 
a necessity laid upon them which the 
critic does not feel. The rasping locust 


does not understand why the lark 
must sing. There is an inner compul- 
sion. Suchaman feels that he must give 


to others the blessings he possesses. The 
Lord Jesus lived his hard, beneficent life 
on earth because he had to; he died his 
painful, redemptive death because he felt 
he must. Paul’s “ Wo is me if I preach 
not the gospel” expresses the self-sacri- 
fice forced on one who apprehends the 
duty to love one’s neighbor as one’s self, 
and is glad to obey the mandates of the 
“stern daughter of the voice of God.” 
This obligation to carry Christianity, with 
all its eternal hopes, and all the attendant 
blessings of its civilization, to those who 
have it not, is something not to be ar- 
gued about, but to be accepted as what 
must be accepted, come what will. Be 
that missionary, thus driven by love and 
duty, Christian, Mohammedan or Bud- 
dhist, he is not to be scoffed at or argued 
down, or told he is a meddler with other 
men’s business; he is engaged in the best 
business the world knows, for he is try- 
ing to cleanse the springs of human char- 
acter and life. 

But is he not a disturber? Yes, of 
course he is. In the nature of things he 
must be, for his business is to overturn 
the wrong and bring in the right. You 
cannot make an omelet without breaking 
eggs. You cannot build a railroad with- 
out destroying the stage-coach industry. 
Every new and better thought or mechan- 
ism or institution must disturb an old 
one. ‘The rights of the Magna Charta 
were opposed by King John, and the Dec- 
laration of Independence by George the 
Third, and the abolition of slavery cost 
war. If we minded a disturbance we 
should make no progress; improvement 
is worth a fuss. | 

We have no doubt that the education 
and sense of individuality of duty and of 
rights, carried to Turkey by the mission- 
aries, were partly the occasion of the 
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Armenian massacres. Therefore should 
men always remain the ignorant and slav- 
ish serfs of despots?) We have no doubt 
that the claim of missionaries that their 
religion and their ethics are better than 
those of the Chinese, so proud of their 
culture and civilization, and so contemp- 
tuous of foreigners, has been one occa- 
sion for the present disturbances. What 
of it? That is the path along which 
progress marches. 

But we deny that missions have been 
the chief cause of these fearful massacres, 
altho it would not affect our course if 
they were. Did defeat or slaughter deter 
us in the Civil War? Massacres and 
martvrdoms are no argument against 
missions. 

“What on earth had I to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the un- 
manly? 
Like the helpless, like the hopeless did I drivel, 
Being who?” 


Missionaries make their mistakes, for 
they are human, and some of them med- 
dle too much in the civil or political af- 
fairs of the countries where they are, to 
the injury of their cause. But the offense 
they cause is utterly insignificant in com- 
parison with that which comes from 
forces that follow them. First the mis- 
sionary ; then the trader ; then the consul ; 
then the army. ‘The missionary does not 
bring the trader, the consul, the army. 
The missionary is always on the people’s 
side, and his greatest hindrance is in the 
example and character of the foreigners 
who follow him and the soldiers who 
come close after. The missionary works 
always for the people; the trader for him- 
self, while the consul and the army too 
often represent a selfish, hostile Power. 
Have the missionaries ever ceased to de- 
nounce the Opium War? In this Chi- 
nese trouble the missionary provocation 
is something; it reinforces the others; 
but it is insignificant beside the Opium 
War, the French slaughter of Fuh-chau; 
or that of Shanghai two years ago, when 
the French seized by force a cemetery, 
and when resisted killed the defenders ; 
or the seizure of Wei-hai-wei by the Eng- 
lish, or of Kiao-chau by the Germans, or 
of Port Arthur by the Russians. | Why 
will people talk of missionary provoca- 
tions when a French Admiral slaughters 
three thousand Chinese, and nothing 
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done; and the European Powers calmly 
plan, in the face of China, to divide the 
country between them? And yet people 
say, It is the missionaries! But through 
misapprehension, through contempt, 
through defeat, through violence and 
death, the missionary must stand by his 
purpose and faith: 

“One who never turned his back, but marched 


breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break; 


Never thought, tho right were worsted, wrong- 


- would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, and baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


J 
The University Summer Term. 


THE summer sessions of the univer- 
sities, most of which begin the first week 
in July and continue for six weeks, are 
now drawing to a close, and the balance 
sheet of profit and loss will soon be made 
up for the year. In the minds of in- 
structors and students who have taken 
part in this new effort to extend the use- 
fulness of the vast university plant of the 
country, the belief is growing that the 
summer term has come to stay, and this 
probability is regarded with mixed feel- 
ings. 

That midsummer lectures meet one 
genuine need is already obvious. A ma- 
jority of the students in strict university 
courses are high and normal school teach- 
ers, school superintendents and college 
professors, who resort to Ann Arbors, 
Madison, Chicago, Cambridge and New 
York during their long vacations to 
“brush up,” to get new points of view 
and of contact, to learn the latest results 
of research and to master new methods, 
precisely as university professors them- 
selves improve every opportunity to visit 
Berlin, Paris and Rome. This is a very 
different matter from the rush to Chau- 
tauquas and Mononas of people whose 
object is two-thirds camp meeting or pic- 
nic, and one-third intellectual tickle. 

Most significant is the large proportion 
of teacher-students who make the long 
overland journey from the Pacific Coast 
and the far Southwest. ‘The sacrifice of 
money and strength that they gladly 
make for the sake of seeing and hearing 
scholars whose work has appealed to 
them, is fully equal to that of the Eastern 
man who goes abroad, and it reveals a 
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determination to keep abreast of intel- 
lectual progress which means much for 
the mental unity and progress of the 
nation. 

There is, however, a most serious other 
side to the picture. Experience is al- 
ready confirming the doubts of those who 
questioned whether the benefits of the 
summer session would not be purchased 
at too great a cost. Professorial work 
of the first order is done nowadays at 
high pressure. The strain upon gifted 
men who are doubly ambitious, deter- 
mined to maintain the efficiency of their 
departments on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, to pursue independent re- 
search and make contributions to knowl- 
edge, is severe. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that such men should have four or 
five months each year of relative quiet 
and relaxation, time to look over their 
own ground, to read, to think, to organ- 
ize their materials, to write. If this time 
is surrendered to teaching the ultimate 
loss to science and to scholarship will be 
incalculable. Universities that value their 
reputations will, we feel sure, look with 
disfavor upon plans that draw the ener- 
gies of their best men away from the 
highest work. And this objection to 
summer terms is not met by throwing the 
burden of summer teaching upon ‘the 
younger professors and instructors. In 
the ranks of the younger men are those 
who should be known as “ distinguished 
scholars’ ten years hence. They must 
have their opportunity to accomplish 
noteworthy work, and a policy that de- 
prives them of it is educational suicide. 

It seems clear, then, that the country 
needs the summer session of its univer- 
sities, but that the cost of summer work, 
in men if not in money, is likely to be ex- 
cessive. Only two solutions of the prob- 
lem seem possible. One is to increase 
the teaching force, in reality and honest- 
ly, and not in mere pretense—always a 
scrious temptation. A real increase of 
teaching force by one-quarter to one- 
third will certainly be a financial impos- 
sibility for most universities for a long 
time to come; and at present the summer 
sessions are unhappily being run on the 
pretended-increase plan. Eastern pro- 
fessors lecture in the West, and Western 
professors lecture in the East. It is a 
mere change-off ; not a substantial addi- 
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tion to the university teaching strength 
of the country as a whole, to meet the 
new demands. 

The other possibility, and, as we think, 
a more rational ‘one, lies in a pooling of 
the calendar. Put all twelve months into 
the academic year, but partition them 
among the universities. Let the Eastern 
seaboard universities, situated in or near 
ereat cities, continue as now in session 
from October to June. Let the inland 
universities open in May and close before 
Christmas. This would meet all require- 
ments, including the elemental one of 
common sense. Madison is a charming 
summer resort, and Chicago advertises to 
be; neither is altogether desirable as a 
winter residence. New York, with its 
publishing houses, its clubs, its theater, 
opera and music, is the Rome to which all 
cultivated American pilgrims would turn 
their steps in winter if they could. Why 
not conform the American university sys- 
tem to the fundamental and obvious facts 
of American life? 
& 

The Gold Demo- 

crats have decided 

that it would be 
unwise and inexpedient for them to put 
a national ticket in the field. Undoubt- 
edly they are right. A large majority 
of them voted for McKinley in 1896 to 
defeat Bryan and preserve the gold stand- 
ard; a large majority will take the same 
course this year, with the same object in 
view. If the committee at Indianapolis 
had consented to recommend the nomina- 
tion of a ticket upon the basis suggested 
by the little group of independent and 
unattached Anti-Imperialists from New 
York who came to the meeting, this 
would virtually have been an admission 
that the Government’s policy concerning 
our new possessions 1s a more important 
issue than the attempt to overthrow the 
gold standard. It may be that the Anti- 
Imperialist League at the meeting on the 
15th inst. will decide to nominate a ticket. 
Those who think, with Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison, that “ the single question 
to be voted upon next November is ‘ re- 
public or empire’”’ seem to want a third 
ticket, and they have a right to put up 
one. While we should not expect to see 
a large number of persons voting for it, 
the tendency of such a movement would 


Gold Democrats and 
Anti-Imperialists 
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probably be to weaken the forces arrayed 
against the debasement of the currency, 
and for that reason we think it should 
not be encouraged. 


J 


Extraordinary and ominous 
enough, in view of the 
later murder in Peking of 
the German Ambassador, and we know 
not how many others, are the following 
lines from a poem published in China, 
and entitled “An Ichang Exile’s Prayer,” 
written after the tragedy at Sungpu 
and the farcical compounding of dam- 
ages for a small sum. After referring 
to the murders and outrages which would 
once have started crusades, but are now 
overlooked, the writer proceeds: 


An Ominous 
Prayer 


“Because we know not whose it next shall be 
To guard his home against the howling mob, 
To be the victim of their fierce attack, 

And then of mild, politely-penned dispatch, 

To leave his mangled carcass in the street, 

With face uncovered, while the Consul sits 

In some Viceregal Yamén, over tea, 

Assessing the small value of the dead; 

And last, because the sacredness of life 

Rests on nice points of quality and clothes; 

Therefore it is, oh! Lord, that now we pray, 

When next the rabble moves to deeds of 
blood, 

Let not the pillage or the slaughter be 

Of Customs hireling or of merchant churl, 

Or humble missionary, glad to gain 

Exit from trouble to a martyr’s crown, 

But rather grant, when the incited mob, 

Like unleashed bloodhound, seeks its nearest 
prey, 

That it may find obtrusive on its path 

Some personage important to the state, 

Or high official representative, 

Some traveling faddist, potent in the press, 

Or information-gathering M.P., 

Some Anti-Opium League authority, 

Aristocratic trotter of the Globe, 

Or human atom authorized to wear 

Gold lace upon the edges of his clothes, 

Upon whose taking off there shall ensue 

The steady tramp of solid infantry 

And inexpensive Chinese funerals; 

That, with the thunder of artillery, 

And sack of goodly cities, there may be 

Restored again that wholesome deference, 

That usual and necessary respect 

Which, from the Asiatic, is our due— 

And thus, from evil, shall arise great good.” 


Plenty of “gold lace” has the howling 
mob found, and the “tramp of solid in- 
fantry ”’ follows, with its ‘‘ inexpensive 
Chinese funerals.’ The writer signs 
himself “‘ Tung Chia,” but is surely not a 
Chinese. 
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One man in New 
Orleans when ar- 
rested for refusing to 
move from the doorstep where he was 
sitting shot the officer and escaped to his 
house. When other officers came to ar- 
rest him he shot two of them dead, and 
again escaped. There was nothing in 
this to involve anybody else, but because 
he was a negro the mob raised a riot, at- 
tacked the negroes, stopped business and 
killed five negroes and wounded severely 
many more, besides white men. Mean- 
while the negro was surrounded and 
killed five more whites before he was 
himself killed. The handsomest negro 
school in the city was burned by the mob, 
a building given by a white negro named 
Lafon, who bequeathed over $600,000 to 
the city. This sort of a madness is very 
much like that of the Chinese against the 
foreigners, but has even less excuse. 
Both mobs burn school buildings, both 
kill innocent people. It is to the credit 
of the Mayor of New Orleans that in his 
hurried return to the city he took quick 
measures to disperse the mob, thus 
proving himself a far better officer than 
the mayor in St. Louis. A serious lesson 
comes in the number of men killed by 
the negro. It is the lynchings that make 
such men desperate. If they expect no 
mercy they will show none. Lynching 
is a horribly unsafe remedy for crime. 
Such affairs as the New Orleans mob and 
the North Carolina Red Shirt outrages 
make the negroes either hopeless or reck- 
less, and both are bad for the community, 
not to say dangerous. 


st 


In the Contemporary Review for July 
Mr. A. Maurice Low, of Washington, 
asserts that after the publication of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Venezuela message the 
unsatisfactory conduct of Mr. Bayard in 
London caused Mr. John Hay to be “sent 
as an unofficial ambassador of the United 
States to the court of St. James’s,” where 
he urged that the President was in ear- 
nest and that “ better terms could be ob- 
tained from the Cleveland administration 
than from that of President McKinley, 
who, he felt sure, was to be elected.” 
This is a curious and interesting state- 
ment, and we presume that in the course 
of time it will be disproved or confirmed 
by Secretary Hay himself, 


The New Orleans 
Riot 
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The Republican platform commends 
the policy of maintaining the efficiency of 
the civil service by securing officials in 
Cuba, Porto Rico and Hawaii “ whose fit- 
ness has been determined by training and 
experience.” There is a field a little 
nearer where a little more of such care as 
is recommended could be properly exer- 
cised; we refer to the choice of Indian 
agents and inspectors. 


ot 


We are glad to see it apparently con- 
firmed from more than one trustworthy 
source that the titular Archbishop 
Keane has been appointed Archbishop of 
Dubuque. This would seem to imply 
that what was regarded as a period of 
disgrace with him, on account of his 
“Americanism ’”’ while rector of the 
Washington Catholic University, has 
passed, and that, perhaps, the period of 
discredit at Rome of those who were 
called progressives is passing. Arch- 
bishop Keane is in warm sympathy with 
Archbishop Ireland. 


& 


We mentioned lately the suggestion 
of a Swiss paper that Switzerland should 
be annexed to the United States. An 
equally strange suggestion comes from 
Bolivia, where the newspapers have been 
seriously discussing the possibility of 
annexation to this country as preferable 
to submission to the aggression of Chile. 
And in the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica, held by Chile, meetings have 
been held at which it was resolved to 
hoist the Stars and Stripes if they were 
not restored to Peru. We expect no such 
result, but more surprising things have 
happened in the last ten years. 


& 


Our readers will observe a poem in 
this week’s issue which illustrates the 
growth of religious charity. A Jewish 
writer honors in a Protestant paper the 
devotion of Catholic priests who brought 
the sacrament of extreme unction to the 
men imprisoned in the burning “ Saale.” 
We recall an occasion a few years ago 
when a Methodist nominated a member 
of. the Reformed (Dutch) Church for 
membership in the Congregational Club 
of this city, the president of which at the 
time was a Presbyterian, 


FINANCIAL. 


Beneficial Effect of the Gold 
Standard in Japan. 


Durrna the last three yeats several 
countries that had been suffering from 
the uncertainty, fluctuations in exchange 
and prices, and other disadvantages at- 
tending the use of the silver standard, 
have decided to adopt the currency stand- 
ard of the world’s great civilized nations. 
One of these is Peru, which has now com- 
pleted the currency reform begun in 
1897, when the free coinage of silver in 
that country was suspended. The Peru- 
vian currency unit is now the gold libra, 
an exact equivalent of the English pound 
sterling. Another nation that has been 
constrained by its remarkable progress to 
lay aside the silver standard, or a nomt- 
nal bimetallism, for the gold standard, is 
Japan. An interesting report concerning 
this change and the effect of it has been 
written by Count Matsukata, Minister of 
Finance, and published by. the Japanese 
Government. This report says: 


“ Since the adoption of the gold standard 
our currency has been freed from constant fluc- 
tuations in its exchange rate, to which it was 
subject before. Owing to this fact, the rela- 
tions between the claims of the creditor and 
the liabilities of the debtor became less subject 
to sudden and unexpected changes; business 
transactions were made safe; an improvement 
in credit took place in the community at large; 
prices became more constant; in a word, the 
way was opened for the steady and orderly 
growth of our commerce and industry.” 


Fluctuations in the prices of commodi- 
ties, which had been sudden and great, 
have been small, and such as are due to 
“the natural working of the economic 
law of supply and demand.”” Count Mat- 
sukata continues: 


“ The beneficial result of the coinage reform 
is seen in another direction. Since the capi- 
talists of the gold standard countries have be- 
come assured that they will no longer be in 
constant danger of suffering unexpected losses 
from investments made in this country, on 
account of fluctuations in the price of silver, 
they show a growing tendency to make such 
investments at low rates of interest. Moreover, 
we stand no longer, as formerly was the case, 
under the necessity of making plans for finan- 
cial matters with the currency constantly 
changing in value, and sometimes suffering un- 
expected losses and evils when the fluctuations 
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were unusually violent. All those fears of 
miscalculation and loss have now become 
things of the past. The betieficial effect of our 
coinage reform upon our foreign trade has been 
great, without a trace of evil.” 

In the United States one of the two 
great political parties demands that the 
nation shall abandon the gold standard 
and subject the industries and trade and 
credit of 75,000,000 of people to the de- 
pressing and evil influences from which 
Japan has so recently escaped. 

7 


Financial Items, 


Tue Post Office Department’s issues 
of stamps and stamped paper in the 
fiscal year ending on June 30th were 
$97,640,897, against $92,659,167 in the 
preceding year, and $87,312,310 two 
years ago. 


....Edward E. Poor, who resigned the 
office of President of the National Park 
Bank in May last because of his ill 
health, died in Liverpool last Sunday 
morning. He was a prominent dry goods 
commission merchant as well as a banker. 
In 1886 he became a director of the Na- | 
tional Park Bank; in 1893 he was made 
Vice-President, and from 1895 until 
May of this year he was President, the 
bank under his management becoming 
one of the largest and strongest in the 
country. 


....Coupons and _ dividends 


nounced: 


Southern Pacific Company. (Central Pacific 
first refunding), payable August Ist. 

Southern Pacific Company (Texas & New 
Orleans, first mortgage, Main Line), payable 
August Ist. 

Southern Pacific Company (Galveston, Har- 
risburg & San Antonio, first mortgage, Eastern 
Division), payable August Ist. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 1% 
per cent. quarterly, payable August 15th. 

New York Security & Trust Company, 5 per 
cent. quarterly, payable August Ist. 

St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway (first 
preferred), 1 per cent., payable August 15th. 


an- 


....sales of Bank and Trust Company 
stocks during the past week were: 


Bank of New. York, N:B; AJ. 2). eee 255 
Ninth’ National Banks...4.6 > ,.5 cee 90 
Atlantic/Urust Co... .;. os svanue mee iy 204% 


TINGS We AUN © Ey, 


Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company. 
Its Semi-Centennial. 


Every day is birthday and anniver- 
sary, the completion and beginning of 
the annual round of something, and yet 
the close of the century is bringing a 
number of specially remarkable ones 
among corporations, since they have 
the advantage of perpetual succession. 
A few colleges have had time to cele- 
brate one centennial, but several life in- 
surance companies have finished a half- 
century. The Manhattan does this as 
this month of August arrives. 

It was all quite new in 1850. ‘For 
the very beginnings we look abroad; 
two or three companies of small size 
date back to the first half of the century, 
but the real start of life insurance was 
at about its middle. To those whose 
personal recollections cover this  half- 
century, the temptation is always strong 
to indulge in reminiscence; the terri- 
tory gathered into the United States po- 
litically and settled actually; the rise of 
railroads; the other world-transform- 
ing inventions of the telegraph, the mod- 
ern rifled arm, the screw propeller, the 
steel rail, photography, many-sided elec- 
tricity—they are too many to particular- 
ize, and the story has already been often 
told. In 1850 life insurance was raw. 
Its reputation was hardly begun; its ac- 
tuarial blunders were sometimes so se- 
rious that they would have been fatal 
had retreat not been possible; official 
supervision and reports were nominal, 
and the amount of insurance at risk was 
actually stated as “liability.” At that 
time the Manhattan was started, choos- 
ing, out of the large field of titles, an In- 
dian name, which has the happy advan- 
tage of being distinctive. Something 
might be written on this matter of names 
in life insurance; they very rarely are 
strictly descriptive,° even when they 
sound as if so intended. Thus, the 


Widows and Orphans’ Benefit had no 
more potency of help to widows and or- 
phans than any other company, even 
had it lived, which it failed to do; the 
Farmers and Mechanics’ and the Craft- 
mens’ apparently appealed to “ honest la- 
bor;”’ the Homeopathic and American 
Temperance are names which imply re- 
striction to specific classes, yet the re- 
striction was not certain; the Bankers’ 
of to-day does not mean by its name 
that it is confined to financiers as a class, 
but only that it has qualities of sound- 
ness and equity which especially com- 
mend it to that class. There is not 
much of an argument condensed in the 
name, after all, but some names have 
been shamefully misused by copyists. 
The Mutual—the Mutual Life—chose a 
name which at that time was both sim- 
ple and appropriate; it expressed the 
mutuality which underlies all insurance, 
but so many projectors have snatched 
the term since that its significance has 
been somewhat lost in the confusion. 

This the’ Manhattan escaped. Its 
name has been fortunate by remaining 
distinctive ; its nearest likenesses by local 
significance are the Knickerbocker 
(gone long ago) and the New York, 
but that is so unlike as a word that no 
confusing is possible. Probably the 
Manhattan policyholder is more likely 
than policyholders in general to remem- 
ber the name of the company he is in- 
sured in. 

The Manhattan started early, founded 
itself solidly, built itself slowly, and has 
never experienced any tremor. There 
was a line of new companies which arose 
during and shortly after the war and 
made a brave show, almost lining with 
their office signs the Broadway of those 
days—a very different Broadway from 
now it was in 1870 from Canal Street 
down—but the Manhattan has seen them 
fall out one by one. It has had five 
Presidents in its fifty years: Alonzo A. 
Alvord, 1850-1854; N. D. Morgan, 1854- 
1861; Henry Stokes, 1861-1888; James 
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M. McLean, 1888-1890, and the present 
incumbent, Henry B. Stokes, son of the 
third in the line. The term of the father 
covered the most trying part of the half- 
century ; that of the son is only one dec- 
ade as yet, but it is marked by the pro- 
jection and completion of the company’s 
very notable office building, one of the 
sights of lower Broadway and looking 
down upon the cross that surmounts 
Trinity spire. First Vice-President 
Halsey has the distinction of length of 
service, having been with and grown 
old with the company from its first years. 
Second Vice-President Wemple, son of 
the first Secretary, has behind him 
thirty-nine years with the Manhattan. 

Little has been said of the company. 
Well, the Manhattan does not need 
much—it has been saying things for it- 
self all over the land these many years, 
effectively and lastingly, even if not so 
vociferously as some. 


& 
In outstanding business outside the 


United States and Canada the companies 
rank thus: 


BIUMADLE ALC RiGee Nac eandiin «aasekety evens $267,047,747 
ERT RV GTO Y HN aay aly & Chaise seuh See eee eee 253,840,670 
MUL ALS satan wens viet 2 oor ee cee 162,625,185 


The Germania has less than 38%4 mil- 
lions, of which a third of a million is in 
Mexico, the rest in Europe. At the end 
of 1889, the Equitable had $192,866,- 
753; the New York, $148,028,361; the 
Mutual, $21,385,092, the latter having 
thus made much the largest rate of ad- 
vance in the ten years. The great bulk 
of this foreign business is, of course, in 
Europe. Other countries show marked 
contrasts as between the three compa- 
nies. For instance, in South America 
the Equitable has in round numbers 4o 
millions and the New York has 50, while 
the Mutual has $3,000; in Africa the 
Equitable has 16 millions, against 7% in 
the Mutual and 334 in the New York; 
the Equitable has 534 millions and the 
New York has 734 in Asia, against 
$4,000 for the Mutual; the New York has 
2% and the Equitable 71%4 millions in 
Mexico, while the Mutual has 11% there. 
One thing at least may be said on behalf 
of foreign business by our life compa- 
nies : it does add one more to the bonds of 
interest which bind nations together. 
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Pebbles. 


Asout all the American people will get 
out of the Chinese difficulty will be instruction 
in geography.—Atchison Globe. 


“Can you believe what he says?” asked 
the journalist of the newspaper man. “I am 
sorry to be compelled to answer that question 
in the negative,’ replied the latter. “He is 
as untrustworthy as a copyrighted cablegram.” 
—-Ilarper’s Bazar. 


..Diner (to restaurant waiter): ‘“ What 
have you got for dinner?” Waster: “ Roast- 
beeffricasseedchickenstewedlambhashbakedand 
friedpotatoescottagepuddingmilktea and coffee.” 


Diner: “ Give me the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth  syllables.’”—Tit- 
Bits. 


..‘‘ Miss Gabrielle,’ the young man said, 
‘you will pardon me if I rest my arm on the 
back of your chair. I have what they call the 
lawn tennis elbow, and it doesn’t feel easy in 
any other position.” “Well,” she replied, 
looking demurely downward, “if that is the 
case. Mr. Gohead, I will not make any racket 
about it.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


-.+..hoO a kiss be a-miss 

She who misses the kisses 
As Miss without kiss 

May miss being a Mrs. 
And he who a-miss 

Thinks both Misses and kisses 

Will miss Miss and kiss 

And the kisses of Mrs. 

—Puck. 


...A little girl of six years came into Belle- 
vue Hospital, New York, recently, with her 
eyes full of tears, and her arms full of cat. 
To the doctors in charge she explained that 
pussy’s foot had been crushed by an electric 
car. The physicians were for refusing the 
case at first, but noting the distress of the little 
maid, they good naturedly produced chloro- 
form, instruments and bandages and per- 
formed a neat operation, the child bravely as- 
sisting. “‘ Now you can take your kitty home 
with you,” said the doctor, when all was 
over. “It ain’t mine,” said the girl. “I des 
found it. Now ’oo take care of it. Dood- 
by,’ and she vanished.—E-rchange. 


...COLLEGE SLANG.—When the student is 
eating his “ feed” or “lush; ” he may call his 


milk “‘cow juice,” his milk toast ‘cream de 
goo,” his biscuit a “clinker” or a “‘ ding bat,” 
his eggs “ hen fruit,” the corned beef “ horse,” 


“red paint,” his sausage 
“bow-wow or doggie,” his pudding ‘ tomb- 
stone,” his Welsh rabbit “ bunny.’”’ When he 
sees a pretty girl the student has several terms 
for her. He may be poetic and call her a 
“fairy,” a “ queen,” a “ baby,” or may turn to 
his palate for similes and name her a “ bird,” 


the tomato ketchup 


a “fruit,” a.“ peach,” 1a sf: peacherine nase 
“ pumpkin,” a “ pullet,” or a “‘ quail; ”’ or take 
a matter-of-fact view and speak of “ calico,” 


“dry goods,” “P. G.’ Jor’ a “cooler” > orea 
“bunch of it.” The last is from Boston.— 
NOY, Sun. 
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Returns from the elec- 
tion in North Carolina 
on the 2d inst. show a 
majority of nearly 60,000 for the Demo- 
cratic State ticket, and 58,000 for the 
constitutional amendment that disfran- 
chises the negroes. Three-fourths of 
the members of the new legislature, 
which will elect the successor of Senator 
Marion Butler, Populist, are Democrats. 
The amendment will become effective on 
July Ist, 1902. It disfranchises more 
than 80,000 negroes who are now entitled 
to vote, but the illiterate white men are 
excepted from the operation of it by the 
provision that the descendants of men 
who were entitled to vote in any State in 
1867 shall not be affected by the require- 
ment that voters must be able to read. 
On election day the negroes generally re- 
mained away from the polls; very few 
of them had been permitted to register. 
A Democratic journal says that in New 
Hanover County (which includes the 
city of Wilmington) only five negroes 
voted and only two votes against the 
amendment! were cast. There are sev- 
eral thousand negroes lawfully entitled 
to vote in that county. During the last 
days of the campaign the activity of the 
Red Shirt rifle clubs and of other Dem- 
ocratic organizations engaged in intimi- 
dating the negroes and in suppressing 
free speech was not relaxed. White Re- 
publicans and Populists were prevented 
by force from addressing public meet- 
ings. Senator Butler did not undertake 
to speak in the towns where his engage- 
ments had been made. His friends be- 
lieved that his life was in danger. Bands 
of Red Shirt riflemen searched railway 
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trains on which he was reported to have 
taken passage. Prominent Democrats 
repeatedly declared that he ought to be 
driven out of the State. After the elec- 
tion, Mr. Simmons, chairman of the 
Democratic Committee, who will be But- 
ler’s successor in the Senate, said in a 
published statement that the campaign 
had been “ one of education; ” that “ the 
object of the Red Shirt clubs ” had been 
pacific ;”’ that the negroes had not reg- 
istered because they took “ no interest in 
the campaign ” (altho the election was to 
decide whether they should be disfran- 
chised) ; and that many negroes thought 
that the amendment ought to be adopted. 
It will be observed that the negroes will 
have a right to register and vote at the 
Presidential election in November. On 
the 4th inst. the canvassing board of 
Pamlico County, sitting in the Court 
House at Bayboro, was threatened by a 
mob of Fusionists. The Governor or- 
dered the Newbern Naval Reserves to 
preserve order there, and the mob dis- 


persed. 
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The order for ‘an 
election of dele- 
gates to a consti- 
tutional convention has been issued. In 
the preamble is recited the joint resolu- 
tion of Congress concerning the purpose 
of the United States “to leave the gov- 
ernment and control of the island to its 
people.” Reference to the recent munic- 
ipal elections is made, and it is said that 
the Cubans “ are now ready in like man- 
ner to proceed to the establishment of a 
general government which shall assume 
1885 
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and exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction 
and control over the island.’’ The elec- 
tion is ordered for the third Saturday of 
September, and the thirty-one delegates 
chosen on that day are to assemble in 
convention on the first Monday of De- 
cember in Havana, to 

“ frame and adopt a constitution for the people 
of Cuba, and, as a part thereof, to provide for 
and agree with the Government of the United 
States upon the relations to exist between that 
Government and the government of Cuba, and 
to provide for the election by the people of of- 
ficers under such constitution, and the transfer 
of government to officers so elected.” 

The election will be held under the suf- 
frage regulations provided for the munic- 
ipal elections. These require that a voter 
shall be able to read and write, or shall 
own property to the value of $250, with 
the exception that any man who served 
in the insurgent army shall have the 
franchise without regard to educational 
or property qualifications. The leaders 
of the National party hope to elect a 
majority of the delegates, and look for- 
ward, it is said, to the election by their 
organization of Maximo Gomez to the 
office of President of the republic. Those 
who are called conservatives, to distin- 
guish them from party organizations con- 
trolled by the active insurgent element, 
ask for minority representation and urge 
that the number of delegates should be 
increased. Up to this time a basis for 
party divisions with respect to the work 
of the convention has not been clearly 


defined. 
uf 


At the beginning of the 
session of the Nicara- 
guan Congress, on the 
Ist inst, the Government of Nicaragua 
declared that the concession granted to 
the Maritime Canal Company had ex- 
pired or lapsed, took possession of the 
company’s property on the canal route, 
and announced that the conditional con- 
cession given in October, 1898, to Eyre 
and Cragin was in full force. The seiz- 
ure of the Maritime Company’s station- 
ary property on the canal route was made 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
company’s grant, altho the company 
claims that under the terms of the con- 
cession it is entitled to an extension of 
time. Attempts to obtain a settlement of 
the differences between the Maritime 
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Company and Nicaragua appear to have 
failed because Nicaragua insisted that all 
the arbitrators should be citizens of that 
country. Before the decision reached by 
the Government at Managua on the Ist 
was announced, it was expected by some 
that the seizure of the old company’s 
property wculd be followed by a consid- 
eration in the Nicaraguan Congress of a 
proposition for a long lease to the United 
States of a strip of territory ten or fifteen 
miles wide, including the route for a 
canal; but if our Government was ask- 
ing for such a lease, its proposition was 
laid aside in favor of the Eyre-Cragin 
concession, which grants to the Inter- 
oceanic Canal Company (the Eyre-Cra- 
gin syndicate) in perpetuity the sole and 
exclusive right to make, own and operate 
in the territory of Nicaragua a canal from 
one ocean to the other. This syndicate 
includes several of the wealthiest capital- 
ists and most powerful bankers in the 
Untted States, together with men who 
have had experience in the construction 
of large canals. Mr. John D. Crimmins, 
of New York, a member of the syndicate, 
says that the company, having secured 
the capital required, will proceed without 
delay to carry out the terms of its con- 
tract ; that while it prefers that our Goy- 
ernment shall leave to it the construction 
and operation of the canal, it “is com- 
posed of patriotic men who have no de- 
sire or purpose to embarrass the Govern- 
ment and are willing in all reasonable 
ways to defer to the Government’s con- 
ception of policy; ” and that the route se- 
lected will be the one which our Govern- 
ment shall prefer. The company has the 
right to police the country for ten miles 
on each side of the canal. 
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Work upon some of 
the large buildings in 
Chicago, suspended 
some months ago on account of the great 
strike of the building trades unions, has 
been resumed, several unions having 
quietly followed the example of the brick- 
layers, who have come to terms with the 
employing builders in an agreement 
which provides for arbitration. The 
brickmakers and the manufacturers of 
bricks have also agreed to submit all their 
differences to arbitration for three years 
to come. The compact of the bricklay- 
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érs with their employers is noticeable be- 
cause of the provision that permits ap- 
prentices to attend the public schools for 
three months each year during the first 
two years of their service, and to attend 
a technical school for three months in the 
third year, receiving wages through all 
these months of schooling. The appren- 
tices are to be under the control of the 
Joint Board of Arbitration. In St. 
Louis, where the railway strike and boy- 
cott have been renewed, thousands of citi- 
zens have signed a petition urging the 
contending parties to settle the dispute by 
arbitration. Mr. Gompers has asked the 
company to negotiate with the strikers 
again on the basis of the recent agree- 
ment, but the company declines on the 
ground of mutual distrust, offering, how- 
ever, to employ the strikers when addi- 
tional men are needed. The strikers at 
the iron mines at Belle Isle, Newfound- 
land, are at work again, having obtained 
nearly all they demanded. Slight con- 
cessions from the New York Central 
Railroad Company have pacified the 
grievance committees of the engineers’ 
and firemen’s unions. Delegates repre- 
senting 40,000 workers in the anthracite 
coal mines will consider, in convention 
a week hence, the expediency of de- 
manding a recognition of their union 
and certain changes in the methods of 
the mine owners. An inquiry made by 
the New Jersey Bureau of Statistics 
shows in that State for the year 1899, 
from reports concerning the employees 
in many industries, an average increase 
of about Io per cent. in wages, and an 
increase of more than $2,000,000 in the 
annual pay roll for the number of work- 
ers covered by the investigation, which 
is 26 per cent. of the entire number. 
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The statistics of the Pres- 
byterian Church for the 
last year ending April 30th, 
have been received, and they show a more 
gratifying advance than for several years 
past. For the first time the total mem- 
bership exceeds 1,000,000, being 1,007,- 
689, an increase of 2.8 per cent.; the net 
increase being 23,782, against 8,030 the 
previous year. During the five years 
past the number of synods has increased 
from 31 to 32; of presbyteries from 224 
to 232; of ministers from 6,797 to 
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7,467; of churches from 7,496 to 7,750, 
and of Sunday school members from 
994,793 to 1,058,051. The total contribu- 
tions for all purposes recorded are $1 5.7 
054,301, of which $11,372,383 is for con- 
gregational expenses. The other chief 
items are for home missions, $1,088,367, 
a falling off of $7,000 from the previous 
year; foreign missions, $822,811, an in- 
crease of $58,000; and for colleges, $213,- 
731, a falling off of $48,000; for freed- 
men, $161,537, an increase of $24,000. 
The total increase of contributions by 
$1,023,000 may be regarded as a sign of 
better times, as they had remained be- 
tween $13,000,000 and $14,000,000 for a 
number of years, with the exception of 
1896, when a special effort was made for 
the anniversary reunion fund. 


2 
Canadian Among the most important 
Tec: features of the legislation 
egislation 


effected during the recent 
session of the Canadian Parliament were 
the labor bill and the wages resolution 
framed by Postmaster-General Mulock. 
The bill established a conciliation board 
to arbitrate labor disputes, and a monthly 
labor gazette. The conciliation board will 
facilitate negotiations between capital 
and labor, to avoid the loss and bitterness 
of strikes and lockouts; and the labor ga- 
zette will furnish official data instru- 
mental to the attainment of that object. 
The resolution recognized the enforce- 
ment of current rates of wages and a 
standard day’s labor in all future Govern- 
ment contracts, setting up a principle that 
will in the natural course of events gov- 
ern private contracts as well, and revolu- 
tionize the pay and hours of the working 
classes throughout all Canada. In the 
railway subsidies bill, Mr. Blair, Minister 
of Railways and Canals, incorporated a 
clause providing that all railways hence- 
forth receiving grants from the Govern- 
ment must use steel rails manufactured 
in Canada in all cases where they can be 
had on conditions as favorable as else- 
where. This provision adds millions of 
dollars to the wage list and capital ex- 
pended in Canada in the interest of Ca- 
nadian labor, Canadian industries and 
Canadian lines of transportation. The 
foreshadowed increase of the preferential 
tariff from twenty-five to thirty-three and 
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a third per cent. was made effective. The 
' twenty-five per cent. preference had not 
resulted in the correspondingly large in- 
crease of purchases from the mother 
country that some had anticipated. It 
was confidently believed that the further 
increase might achieve the desired object. 
The new tariff went into effect on July 
tst of this year. Altho the policy of the 
Government was by this legislation to 
promote closer trade relations between 
Canada and Great Britain, the operation 
of the preferential tariff is not confined 
to the mother country. The colonies, or 
any country adopting a similar preferen- 
tial tariff for Canadian products, would 
receive the same advantages in Canada. 
The militia establishment was strength- 
ened by votes providing for an addition 
of some two thousand men, with corre- 
sponding increases in all departments of 
national defense, including field guns, 
horses, rifles and general field equipment. 
An interesting feature of this department 
of public expenditure was the provision 
for the creation of rifle clubs and mount- 
ed infantry and for military training in 
the public schools. The increase of the 
Chinese poll tax from fifty to one hun- 
dred dollars brought out the important 
declaration of policy relating to Canada’s 
position as a part of the British empire 
in Asiatic affairs, more particularly with 
respect to the prospect of war with China. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier again laid down the 
principle that hostile legislation against 
the Japanese was to be avoided, not only 
on the ground of Canada’s material 1n- 
terests in the Far East, but also because 
the Emperor of Japan was a possible ally 


of the Queen. 
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The murder of King 
Humbert has excited 
universal sympathy 
and indignation. That it was the work 
of a deep-laid conspiracy seemed proved 
when a few days later an attempt was 
made in Paris to assassinate the Shah of 
Persia. The man was arrested and 
proved to be another anarchist. There is 
evidence that a number of Italians were 
engaged in a plot to kill four or five mon- 
archs. ‘The plot was hatched in this 
country, probably in Paterson, N. J., 
where there has been an anarchist club 
among the Italian workers in the silk 
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mills. At first they gloried in the deed, 
but since the authorities have begun to 
investigate, and there is danger of ar- 
rests, and employers have discharged 
those who boasted of anarchist senti- 
ments, they have changed their tone or 
held their peace. The head of the con- 
spiracy is probably one “ Count” Mala- 
testa, who has gone to London, where he 
is under close surveillance, but it is not 
likely that anything can be brought 
against him. Two supposed accomplices 
in the murder have been arrested in Italy, 
one named Quintevalli and another Lana 
or Laner, both companions in Paterson 
of the assassin Bresci, and also a woman 
companion. The Archbishop of Milan 
hastened to Mouza as soon as he heard of 
the murder of the King to bless his body, 
a noticeable attention when we recall not 
only that the King was under the ban of 
the Church, but that this archbishop had 
shown himself particularly hostile at the 
time of the Milan riots two years ago. 
Also the Pope said a mass for the King’s 
soul, and it is said will issue a letter con- 
demning anarchism. The English are all 
the more displeased, since these last 
events, that the youth Sipido, who at- 
tempted the life of the Prince of Wales, 
has escaped. ‘The British Government 
has addressed a note to Belgium regret- 
ting the failure of justice, but the reply is 
made that all was done that could be done 
under the law. 
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The Anarchists Gaetano Bresci had 
been in this country 

of Paterson 
four or five years. He 


had lived in West Hoboken and in Pat- 
erson, and was a member of the Pater- 
son society of anarchists, which is called 
the “ Group of the Right of Existence.” 
He was employed as a weaver in one of 
the Paterson silk mills until May 7th, 
when he gave up his place, saying that 
he was going to Italy. The story he told 
his wife was that a relative in Italy had 
died and left him a legacy of $2,000. He 
sailed on May 22d for Havre under the 
name of Caesari. Nicola Quintavalli 
and Antonio Lana, two anarchists who 
had been associated with him, sailed at 
about the same time, and probably on 
the same ship. Quintavalli was a bar- 
ber, who has lived in West Hoboken and, 
more recently, in New York. He had 
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sold his business and he professed to be 
making a journey for his health. Lana 
—who is said to have confessed that he 
intended to kill Queen Margherita—was 
a baker. Enrico Malatesta, who is be- 
lieved to have organized the conspiracy, 
came to this country a year ago, after his 
escape from prison on the island of Lam- 
pedusa, the anarchists of Paterson hav- 
ing invited him to be the editor of their 
paper, La Questione Sociale. An edu- 
cated man and a pupil of Bakounine, he 
exerted great influence in the anarchist 
societies. He quarreled with one Cian- 
cabella, editor of the anarchist paper 
L’ Aurora, in West Hoboken; and Cian- 
cabella is now publishing his paper at 
Shaner, Pa., where he has organized a 
large group of anarchists. Bresci, a 
quiet and brooding man, greatly admired 
Malatesta, who left Paterson two months 
ago for London, where he now is. Sasso, 
a young student, and Teresa Brugolli, 
both of whom have been arrested in Italy, 
were associated here with the Paterson 
anarchists and with Malatesta before the 
departure of Bresci for Europe, but they 
lived in New York. The woman was 
noted for her beauty, and there is reason 
to believe that she was almost as promi- 
nent as Malatesta in the conferences that 
preceded the departure of Bresci and his 
two companions. Members of the Pat- 
erson group, while expressing approval 
of Bresci’s act, deny that there was a con- 
spiracy or a plot, or that he was commis- 
sioned or selected by lot to do the foul 
work. It is thought by some, however, 
that one Carboni Sperandio was first se- 
lected to kill the King, and that Bresci 
was afterward chosen in his place. On 
the 18th ult., Sperandio, one of the Pat- 
erson anarchists, murdered Gitseppe 
Persina, the superintendent of a factory 
in which he worked, and then committed 
suicide, leaving a letter in which he said 
that at a drawing in Milan he had been 
selected to kill King Humbert, but had 
been permitted, because he was in Amer- 
ica, to substitute another victim, and 
therefore had killed Persina. 
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The tendency in Interna- 
tional Congresses is some- 
times to make too prominent 
and influential the traditions of the coun- 
tries in which they are held. But tho the 
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attendance at the recent Congress of Aid 
Societies in Paris was predominantly 
French, strong opposition was shown to 
what is known as the system of paternal 
correction under the French code, which 
prevails also in Belgium and Italy. It is 
a survival in the law of the Latin na- 
tions of the old Roman principle of 
patria potestas. Under this code the 
father has the power to commit to prison 
through the intervention of a magistrate 
any of his children who are disobedient. 
To avoid too great abuse of the law the 
child of tender age may not be im- 
prisoned more than a month, and if more 
mature may not be confined more than 
six months. In France when the child 
is below fifteen years of age the father 
has absolute power, and all that the 
judge does is to formally authorize the 
execution of his will. When over fif- 
teen the child may present his defense. 
The child thus corrected may be placed 
in solitary confinement in a veritable 
prison. In recent years there has been 
a great reaction against this method of 
correcting refractory children. It has 
become evident that the parents who in- 
voke it are frequently, if not generally, 
more guilty than their children. ‘The 
opportunities of abuse under the law are 
very great, and it frequently assumes 
the form of vengeance on the part of the 
father, with later vengeance on the part 
of the child. The imprisonment is re- 
tributive and not educational. In Bel- 
gium also there has been a campaign 
against this form of paternal despotism. 
Sometimes parents take this way of hav- 
ing their children supported by the 
State. Statistics show that in the agri- 
cultural districts there is little appeal to 
this law compared with the commitments 
under it in the large cities, where parents 
are too much occupied with daily labor 
away from home to give attention to 
their children. The imprisonment of the 
child often exasperates rather than 
cures its disobedience. In Belgium a 
royal commission has given the matter 
much attention, and a congress of mag- 
istrates has drawn up the scheme of_a 
new law. The Paris Congress referred 
to above proposes the entire abolition of 
the power of imprisonment and sug- 
gests commitment to educational or cor- 
rectional establishments for children 
after judicial inquiry. There are many 
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such institutions in France, and the sys- 
tem of placing out chilren in homes and 
in little families has grown. It is time 
that imprisonment under paternal au- 
thority was abolished. 


Jt 
Marri f The way of love is not 
eae Suaihy easy for crowned 


ae pence eogce heads, and yet King 


Alexander of Servia has found a way for 
it. He has had many difficulties, being 
a king of doubtful position, in finding a 
wife; and he settled at last on a widow, 
one Mme. Maschin, a former lady-in- 
waiting to Queen Natalie. Partly be- 
cause of her relatively low birth, and part- 
ly because she is older than the king, his 
choice offended his cabinet and his father, 
who resigned the throne some years ago 
on account of his debts and escapades. 
The cabinet all resigned, and others could 
not be found to take their places. Ex- 
King Milan attempted to return to Bel- 
grade, but his son set guards on the fron- 
tier and forbade him to cross the frontier. 
Alexander greatly feared attempts to 
murder Mme. Maschin, and had her 
house guarded. The wedding was de- 
layed until the royal throne could be 
brought back from Paris, where it had 
been sent to the Exposition. Last Sunday 
the marriage took place with great cere- 
mony in the cathedral, and now it may be 
expected that there will be no further 
difficulty in reconstructing the cabinet. 
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The legations in Peking have all 
managed to get messages to the 
outside world, dated July 21st, but noth- 
ing since that day or the next has yet 
been received from them, altho Chinese 
officials under a date a week later declare 
that they are well and have been provid- 
ed with food. But the Chinese authori- 
ties distinctly refuse to allow the Minis- 
ters to communicate by cipher with their 
Governments, on the ground that the al- 
lies are engaged in a hostile march to Pe- 
king. Jt is not unlikely that they have 
offered to send the Europeans under es- 
cort to Tientsin, and that they refuse to 
go. It is clear that the Chinese generals, 
who are bitterly hostile to foreigners, 
mean it to be understood that the Euro- 
peans are to be treated as hostages while 
in Peking, and are likely to be killed if 
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any advance is made to Peking. But the 
Powers pay no attention to the threat, as, 
indeed, the Ministers beg that an army be 
sent as soon as possible to relieve them. 
It seems clear that they have nearly run 
out of ammunition. The clearest account 
of events since they were besieged is 
given by the Chinese correspondent of 
the London Times, who is in Peking. He 
reports the cessation of hostilities on July 
17th, but that for fear of treachery there 
was no relaxation of vigilance. The 
Chinese continued to strengthen the bar- 
ricades and batteries, but were probably 
short of ammunition. A copy had been 
given them of a dispatch of the Emperor 
to foreign Governments attributing all 
violence to bandits and asking assistance 
to extricate the Chinese Government 
from its difficulties; and yet an imperial 
edict was issued the day before calling on 
the Boxers to render loyal and patriotic 
service in exterminating the Christians 
and compelling them to renounce their 
faith. It was not till July 18th, after the 
capture of Tientsin by the allies, that a 
very different kind of decree was given 
out, regretting the murder of the German 
Minister, attributed to local brigands. 
The gallantry of the force besieging the 
legations is applauded in imperial de- 
crees. The French legation had been un- 
dermined and ruined, but the Minister 
had escaped to the British legation. The 
chief danger to the British legation, 
where the women were gathered, was 
from fire, and in the attempt to burn it 
the Chinese had destroyed the adjoining 
Han-lin College, one of the most sacred 
buildings in China, and with it its unique 
library. The killed count 10 Germans, 10 
Japanese, 11 French, 5 British, 4 Rus- 
sians, 7 Americans, 7 Italians, besides 98 
wounded. The defenders have killed at 
least 2,000 Chinese. When the Chinese 
made a determined rush on the British 
legation, Captain Myers, American, made 
a sortie and drove the enemy back, cap- 
turing several hundred rifles and a quan- 
tity of ammunition. He and Surgeon 
Lippitt were severely wounded. The 
missionaries report all the Peking and 
Tungchau missionaries safe in Peking, 
including the Walkers, Chapins, Smiths, 
Wyckoffs, Veritys, Hobart, Terry and 
Mackan. The Kalgan missionaries have 
escaped to Siberia. Over 400 non-com- 
batants are in the British legation, while 
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a thousand refugees occupied the palace 
of Prince Su, and converts were holding 
the North Cathedral. All beg for the 
speediest help, as they cannot hold out 
long. The anti-foreign party is in full 
control in Peking, and two leading Chi- 
nese officials have been beheaded by order 
of the commanding general for having 
recommended an attempt to conciliate the 
Powers. Prince Ching has very few sup- 
porters left in his peace policy, so that Li- 
Hung-Chang may be wise in not going to 
Peking even if he were allowed. Indeed, 
he and several other viceroys have been 
impeached by Li-ping-hang, the Chinese 
general, for their association with for- 
eigners. 
ad 


An advance by the allies 
has at last begun, but 
accounts are very con- 
tradictory. If we may judge from the 
casualties in the first battle, the Russians 
and Japanese lead. The sanitary condi- 
tions in Tientsin are said to be very bad, 
and many of the American soldiers are on 
the sick list. There must be about 4,500 
American soldiers and marines in China, 
and perhaps 40,000 of all nationalities, 
half of them Japanese. The first recon- 
noissance of the Japanese showed the 
Chinese only a few miles from Tientsin, 
ready to make resistance. On Sunday a 
serious battle was fought near Peitsang, 
eleven miles from Tientsin, and the Chi- 
nese were driven back, but at a loss of 
1,200, mostly Japanese and Russians, 
killed and wounded. The main ad- 
vance is along the valley of the Peiho 
River, which is also the line of the rail- 
way ; but in the rainy season the route is 
very difficult, and the Chinese are said 
to have opened the canal to flood the 
country. The German force in the ad- 
vance can be only a few hundred, as it 
has been mostly withdrawn to protect 
German interests about Kiao-chau. 
There is no doubt a serious danger that 
on the approach of the allies to Peking a 
supreme effort may be made to capture 
and kill all Europeans in Peking, but in- 
asmuch as the envoys themselves beg for 
quick deliverance, and it would be most 
humiliating to yield to threats, the Pow- 
ers are agreed to advance. Alarming 
reports come not only of strong Chinese 
armies ready to resist advance, but of 
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troubles in Tientsin itself, where the na- 
tive city is full of disaffected Chinese, 
but the reports may refer to previous 
fighting. It is repeated that in the capture 
of Tientsin the Japanese were shocked 
at the barbarity of the Russians. The 
Russians are still compelled to use their 
army for the protection of their interests 
in Manchuria and Mongolia, and along 
the line of their railroads. Fighting has 
been going on about Blagovestchensk, on 
the Amur River, and on the neighboring 
Sungari River, to the apparent advan- 
tage of the Russians, who have captured 
Sakhalin. There has been fighting also 
at Niuchwang, which seems now to be in 
possession of the Russians. Yet other 
reports make 5,000 Russians surrounded 
by 40,000 Chinese soldiers at Tsahilo- 
chao, on the railroad from Merkden to 
Port Arthur. We can hardly doubt that 
after the conclusion of the war Man- 
churia will be permanently held as a part 
of the Russian Empire. Meanwhile we 
hear of advance of Chinese armies from 
the interior, and the murder of thousands 
of Christians. It is still believed that a 
number of missionaries were killed at 
Paoting. Fifty missionaries are reported 
killed in the Shensi province. Five 
French priests and 12,000 converts are 
reported killed not far from Peking. 
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While the Ashanti cam- 
paign is by no means fin- 
ished and more troops will 
be necessary, yet it has been brought 
measurably near to its conclusion by the 
victory of Major Beddoes, just reported. 
He started July 24th from Bekwai, which 
is two or three days southeast of Ashanti, 
to locate the enemy’s war camp. It was 
found after three days’ march manned by 
3,000 or 4,000 warriors. The Ashantis 
were defeated after a stubborn resistance 
and with heavy loss to Major Beddoes’s 
forces. It would seem that the Ashantis 
had gathered in this camp after the relief 
of Kumassi on July 15th. The latter 
was a very brilliant victory. Colonel 
Willcocks, in charge of the relief force, 
had an extremely difficult march through 
almost impenetrable bush and was 
obliged to dislodge the enemy from four 
stockades within one mile of Kumassi. 
The war camp of the Ashanti army was 
entirely destroyed and Kumassi was 
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found in a terrible condition of desola- 
tion, with multitudes of dead bodies of 
the natives that had been killed by the 
garrison. The garrison were delighted 
beyond words at their relief, and native 
soldiers were found too weak to stand 
and a few more days would have seen the 
last of the defense. The garrison had 
most of them to be carried back to Bek- 
wai in hammocks. Colonel Willcocks re- 
ported that his native soldiers behaved 
with the greatest courage. 

[ @ J 

The surrender by General 
Prinsloo of 5,000 Boers is 
not quite borne out by 
events, as 1,500 of them under General 
Olivier refused to surrender and escaped 
from Bethlehem toward Harrismith, but 
are being followed up by General Rundle. 
Besides the 3,500 men captured there are 
as many well seasoned horses. Olivier’s 
little army of refugees is now the only 
considerable Boer force left in the Orange 
Free State. Yet a train carrying the 
American Consul-General Stowe, from 
Capetown to Pretoria, flying the Amert- 
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can flag, was captured by Boer train-: ° 


wreckers near Kronstad, but the .orcu- 
pants, except two British officers, were 
released at the request of Mr. Stowe. The 
troops marching to the relief of Baden- 
Powell at Rustenberg, west of Pretoria, 
are meeting with resistance from General 
Delarey, who is not supposed to have 
more than 1,500 soldiers. The chief 
force to the east of Pretoria under Gen- 
eral Botha is believed not to exceed 6,000 
men, but the advance against him is slow. 
There is some reason to believe that ne- 
gotiations are going on for the surrender 
of General Botha. 


The dispatch of four Aus- 
tralian contingents to join 
the Imperial forces in 
Africa necessarily developed wide and 
deep interest in their protracted strug- 
gle. The tidings of successive re- 
verses produced grave anxiety. The 
telief of Kimberley and Ladysmith 
came as a welcome dawn of a brighter 
day, and liberated attention to be con- 
centrated on Baden-Powell and his gal- 
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lant six hundred. Hope was fed by 
Lord Roberts’s promise that the siege 
of Mafeking should be raised by May 
18th, but as the days crept on toward 
that date the strain of suspense grew 
painful, until the tension became almost 
unbearable. On Saturday morning, 
the 19th, the public was holding its 
breath. Flags were ready to hoist, ar- 
tillery salutes were arranged for, and 
knots of people gathered in front of 
newspaper offices watching the bulletin 
boards. Over all there was a_ hush, 
hope fighting with fear lest as on pre- 
vious occasions the good tidings should 
prove false. At length, about 11.30, the 
confirmation came, and it was like fire 
to powder. Telegraph operators deserted 
their clicking instruments to cheer, and 
the crowd heard and interpreted at once. 
Newspaper clerks shouted the news 
from office windows, and away it went 
like the wind. Cities blossomed into 
bunting as if by magic. Parades and 
processions seemed to organize them- 
selves, and patriotic songs rent the air. 
The Sabbath interposed no real check, 
for preachers with one accord kept the 
subject uppermost in sermons and pray- 
ers. Monday morning’s papers supplied 
further details, and a veritable saturna- 
lia began that lasted through the week. 
Public holidays were gazetted, al fresco 
meetings held, and the carnival of pa- 
triotism grew to be a perfect revel. No 
local event ever developed a fraction 
of the exhilaration which was mani- 
fested in every conceivable way. Much 
of all this was mere effervescence, but it 
showed the force that has been gen- 
erated, and close observers believe that 
a mighty change has come over Aus- 
tralians through the war. They have 
acquired a wider horizon, and the new 
outlook has brought a stronger interest 
in external affairs. They have an 
added sense of power and responsibil- 
ity of a position gained in the eyes of the 
world, and of a capacity previously un- 
proved. The Imperial connection has 
become more of a reality, and thus there 
is both an enlargement of ideas and a 
stimulus to intelligence. In short, the 
Australian colonists seem to have grown 
and matured more in the last few 
months than in as many previous years. 
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What Form of Government Should Cuba 
Libre Adopt? 


By Dr. Henry Banga. 


CCORDING to information gath- 
ered from the daily press, it is the 
intention of the administration 

early in the fall to have a constituante 
elected in Cuba, and soon after the or- 
ganization of the home government to 
withdraw all our soldiers from the island. 
From the tenor of the articles it can eas- 
ily be seen that some doubt still exists as 
to the outcome of the experiment. Refer- 
ence is often made in this connection by 
the press to the alleged decadence of the 
Latin races in general, and to their mani- 
fest incapacity for self-government, as 
demonstrated in the history of the many 
Latin-American republics lying south of 
us. The Cubans—it is pointed out—being 
of the same race, the same educational 
standard, the same religion, laboring 1n- 
der the same political traditions an iii, 

ing equally inexperienced in the pi) of 

performance of their civic duties—doc. 
it not appear well-nigh certain that, if 
thrown entirely upon their own re- 
sources, they will very soon be drawn 
into a similar vortex of political disaster, 
like those other Southern republics? 
That corruption, violence, factional su- 
premacy would soon prevail instead of 
civic honesty, law and order? 

It seems to me that this gloomy view 
of Cuban unfitness for self-government, 
so prevalent among our political men, is 
based on the erroneous presumption that 
oursistheonly practicable model of repub- 
lican government, so that any country de- 
sirous of establishing republican rule, in 
order to become a genuine republic, must 
necessarily copy our constitution and po- 
litical usages. Asa matter of fact, there 
is besides the American the Swiss plan 
to choose for any would-be republic. 
And queer enough, it so happens that the 
very provisions of the American consti- 
tution which seem to render its applica- 
tion to Cuba unsafe are so different in 
the Swiss plan as apparently to fit in the 
most satisfactory manner the perplexing 
political conditions of our West Indian 


protégé. To be quite plain: The Amer- 
ican constitution should not be intro- 
duced in Cuba because it favors party 
rule, culminating in the one-man rule of 
a partisan executive officer, the Presi- 
dent, and because in view of the political 
temper of the Cubans the contention for 
this office and the control of the patron- 
age legally attached to it would cause 
elections to degenerate into riots and civil 
war, the same as in those other Latin- 
American republics. The Swiss consti- 
tution, on the other hand, recommends 
itself for a trial in Cuba because it sub- 
stitutes for the American one-man rule 
principle the principle of a representative 
executive board, thereby preventing not 
only strict party rule, but even strong 
well disciplined party organizations, and 
reconciling dissenting factions. 

Since then the President is about to put 

‘to execution the solemn pledge of Con- 
gress, and to enable the Cubans to at once 
decide upon their form of government, 
it is worth while to examine a little closer 
the claim just made for the Swiss system. 

How does the Swiss constitution se- 
cure a non-partisan government and con- 
ciliate dissenting factions? What are its 
provisions leading to this end? They are 
three in number, bearing respectively on 
(1) the organization of the executive; 
(2) the appointment of minor officers; 
(2) the mode of public elections. 

1. Orgamzation of the Executive.— 
The Swiss executive, called Federal 
Council (Bundesrath), consists of seven 
co-ordinate members elected by Congress 
(Bundesversammlung) for a term of 
three years, each one being the head of 
a department: State, Interior, Justice, 
War, Treasury, Commerce, Industries 
and Agriculture, Post and Railroads. 
From among the members of the Federal 
Council, Congress elects the presiding 
officer for one year, called President of 
the Federal Council, Bundesprasident, 
not President of Switzerland. The 
whole Federal Council assumes responsi- 
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bility for the official acts of each mem- 
ber. The majority decides in its de- 
liberations. The following advantages 
may be claimed for the Swiss principle of 
a plural executive elected by Congress: 

a. Unquestionably a body of seven 
men at the head of the government looks 
more democratic and representative than 
only one. The Presidency, in the eyes 
of the Swiss people, savors too much of 
the monarch, the dictator. 

b. It prevents party rule, because it 
prevents the forming of strong, well-dis- 
ciplined parties. There are seven seats 
in the Federal Council, the highest office 
of Switzerland, which is a large number 
of chances for ambitious men who covet 
such a place. There are enough seats, 
therefore, to appease the leaders of sev- 
eral parties. As a matter of fact, there 
are always leaders of opposing parties 
among the members of the Federal Coun- 
cil. Their daily contact and official in- 
tercourse soon convince them of the dif- 
ference between theories and practical 
possibilities, how easy it is to criticise 
and how much harder to do the job bet- 
ter. They then begin to appreciate the 
good qualities of their opponents. Hence 
concessions, compromises, a filing off of 
edges, in fact, a natural process of recon- 
ciliation, in order to arrive at a practical 
working conclusion. This same process 
gradually reaches the mass of voters and 
causes more or less effacement of party 
lines. The Federal Council being com- 
posed of members of different parties, 
its actions seem to carry more weight 
with the people, because they feel that 
their pet ideas, even if not carried out, 
have at least had a hearing, while with 
our President and Cabinet their actions 
in most cases suit only one party. The 
election of the Executive by Congress 
promises the greatest practical guarantee 
that the right men will be chosen. Usu- 
ally they will be selected from among the 
members of Congress. Their political 
work has so far been done in Congress. 
Every member knows them, has had a 
chance to watch them and judge for him- 
self as to their ability. They are tried 
men, already experienced in the routine 
of the work. They are really representa- 
tives of the people, since Congress elects 
them, and they even more directly 
represent the people than our President, 
because with us, of the electors for whom 
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each citizen votes he hardly knows per- 
sonally the one residing in his own Con- 


-gressional district, while the rest of the 


ticket is suggested by the party leaders, 
who are not elected by the people. 

2. Appointment of Minor Officers. 
All minor offices not especially designated 
as elective by the people are filled 
through secret ballot by the Federal 
Council or Congress, after public pro- 
mulgation of the vacancy and invitation 
to candidates to send in their credentials 
showing fitness for the place. The term 
of office runs usually three years. Asa 
rule incumbents are re-elected. Removal 
before end of term is only possible for 
cause. It is quite plain that this mode of 
appointing minor officers frustrates any 
attempt at strong party organization, 
since no higher official has the power to 
appoint any of his inferiors, not even his 
secretary, who are all elected by a board 
under free competition. ‘The voter can 
expect no other reward for his vote ex- 
cept the satisfaction or pride of having 
cast it for the right man. Why should 
any sane man undertake to become a po- 
litical worker or hustler, subject himself 
to dae physical inconvenience of being a 
member of a marching club with its ex- 
cessive drinking, smoking and sleepless 
nights passed in revelry, if there is no 
reward held out to him, either in the 
shape of money or of office? That’s the 
simple and cogent reason why the po- 
litical boss and his henchmen are not 
known in Switzerland. 

3. The Mode of Conducting Public 
Elections. The elections are direct, with- 
out nominating conventions and official ° 
candidates. At the start there may be a 
dozen candidates. If none gets the plu- 
rality another ballot is held a week later, 
when only the two highest remain eligi- 
ble. Evidently under such an election 
law party leaders will never get the vot- 
ers well in hand. Indeed, the so-called 
party machine is an institution entirely 
unknown in Switzerland. 

It is easy to prove the molding influ- 
ence of the above described provisions 
upon Swiss politics by comparing the 
hopeless conditions existing in Switzer- 
land at the time of the adoption of the 
new constitution in 1848 with those in 
evidence to-day. 

In 1848 universal suffrage, equal 
rights and representation did not exist in 
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Switzerland. Most of the Cantons 
(States) were little oligarchies where the 
burghers in the city exercised an arbi- 
trary, often tyrannical, rule over the 
country. Yet the message of freedom 
and equal rights sent forth to the world 
by the American and French revolutions, 
altho temporarily suppressed by reac- 
tionary measures of the European gov- 
ernments, began to be understood by the 
common people. They demanded to be 
recognized politically as the equals of the 
burghers. While most State govern- 
ments were wise enough to conform to 
the spirit of the new times, the arrogance 
of others led to bloody riots. The coun- 
try people finally carried their point, but 
both parties in a sulking mood looked 
askance at each other, mistrusting what 
the next move of the opponent would be. 
Another dangerous element of disturb- 
ance arose in religious dissensions, cul- 
minating in war which began in-October, 
1847, and was terminated by the crush- 
ing defeat of the Catholics. The latter 
had been carried by their passions so far 
as to secede and to establish a govern- 
ment of their own. Still another dis- 
quieting element in Swiss politics con- 
sisted in the three nationalities (German, 
French, Italian) inhabiting the country, 
speaking three different languages and 
each leaning more or less in their cus- 
toms and mode of living toward the great 
nations from which years before they 
had become separated. How were they 
going to live peaceably together? Finally 
the hearts of the Swiss patriots were full 
of fear for their country’s future, on ac- 
count of the big political storm which 
was preparing to burst over Europe. 
What would become of Switzerland? 
How could she maintain her independ- 
ence, being torn by internal strife and 
dissensions, without a _ strong central 
government? If we consider all these 
elements of discord, political, religious 
and racial, we may appreciate the deli- 
cate and difficult task which was devolved 
upon the men who undertook to devise a 
constitution. As they used as_ their 
model the American plan one cannot help 
admiring the wisdom and _ thorough 
knowledge of human nature displayed 
in making those fundamental changes 
which they thought the peculiar condi- 
tions of their country required, and 
which in the course of the past fifty years 
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have borne out all reasonable expecta- 
tion. 

Formerly a conglomeration of loosely 
connected States, Switzerland has grad- 
ually become shaped into a nation with a 
strong central government, enjoying the 
respect and confidence of its neighbors. 
People of three different races and of 
different creeds have learned to live in 
perfect harmony under the same roof. 
The government has always been strictly 
non-partisan. Up to this day Switzer- 
land has never seen any party organiza- 
tion as the thing is understood here or in 
England, with standing committees, etc. 
Of partyism, nothing remains save the 
issues as they appear uppermost in the 
public mind, in the press, in political 
meetings. People care only for the mer- 
its of the issues. A party organization 
looking around for an issue as its raison 
d’étre would be incomprehensible. Swit- 
zerland has never had any political scan- 
dal. The word “spoils ” does not exist 
in its political vocabulary. The officials 
are, as a rule, faithful, honest and com- 
petent. Many are re-elected term after 
term. The Federal Council, within fifty 
years, has had only thirty-four different 
members. Dr. Schenk belonged to it 
twenty-eight years. Is this not paternal- 
ism, life tenure of office? Call it what 
you please, it is nevertheless the cause 
of the thoroughly business-like way in 
which Swiss public affairs are managed. 
Nor has the long continuance in office of 
the same officials hindered or delayed 
progress. In all departments of com- 
merce, industries, arts and_ sciences 
Switzerland ranks among the really pro- 
gressive nations of our age. 

I believe that human nature is the 
same the world over, and that the bright 
cleanliness of political life and that keen 
sense of civic honesty and propriety to- 
day so conspicuous in Switzerland are 
not due to an inherent sense of upright- 
ness in the Swiss mind not found else- 
where, but to long usage and training 
under ‘the influence of the amended 
American constitution; or, to put it 
bluntly, to the fact that the inducements 
and the chances for officials to go wrong 
have been wanting ever since the con- 
stitution was in force. 

Now let us turn to Cuba. She needs, 
above all, peace! Means must be found 
to bring her people together, to induce 
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them to talk over their public affairs in 
a quiet, business like way, to awaken 
their interest in things about them and to 
forget their feuds. ‘The danger lies, no 
doubt, in internal rivalries and prejudices, 
and in the feeling each party has that 
under no circumstances will it suffer the 
dictation of its opponents or allow it to 
handle the public funds. It would seem 
to be sheer folly, while such a political 
temper prevails, to urge the Cubans to 
elect a President, etc., after the American 
fashion, since this would mean to invite 
civil war. Who of us, supposing a pres- 
idential election were held now, would 
confidently hope that the defeated presi- 
dential candidate would graciously abide 
by the popular verdict and raise no fur- 
ther trouble, or that the elected President 
would not make out of the office what 
could be made, and comport himself more 
as a faction leader than as the represent- 
ative of all the people? But how, if we 
hold out to them the Swiss plan, the 
prospect that instead of having only one 
high officer, a President, there may be 
five or seven co-ordinate seats in the 
executive to provide for the leaders of 
different parties? Instead of one pro- 
vincial governor, say five co-ordinate 
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members of a provincial council? And 
so on all through down to the mayors of 
the cities, instead of the one-man rule 
(which seems so hard to eradicate from 
their notion of true democracy), a board 
or council where all parties would be rep- 
resented? How, if we further show 
them that instead of rushing at the of- 
fices, the spoils, like vultures at their 
prey, it would be best to give no single 
official any patronage at all, but to have a 
free competition of applicants to be elect- 
ed by a secret vote of some board? How, 
if we finally assure them that nothing 
should interfere with each voter’s liberty 
of casting his vote just as he pleases, elec- 
tions being direct, with no nominating 
conventions controlled by unscrupulous 
bosses? I say, if such things were sug- 
gested to the Cubans as a possible means 
to appease their feuds and factional ri- 
valries, does it not seem probable that 
the scheme would prove a success? I 
think so, and I am sure the people would 
soon come to their senses. Knowing 
that they cannot help living side by side 
on the island, they would gradually be- 
come accustomed to the new conditions, 
take a new interest in life and set about 
to reconstruct their country. 

Cuicaco, IL. 


in Politics. 


By Bird S. Coler, 


COMPTROLLER OF THE City oF New York. 


HEN, in the course of a public in- 
vestigation some months ago, a 
prominent political leader said: 

‘“ Iam working for my own pocket all the 
time,’’ he told in a terse phrase of unvar- 
nished truththe exact condition of modern 
politics in the great cities of the United 
States. By hundreds and thousands of 
men, who are to-day classed as good and 
honest citizens, politics for revenue is re- 
garded as a business, just as legitimate 
and honorable as the buying and selling 
of dry goods or groceries. Such men do 
not believe there is any personal dishon- 
esty or impropriety in making money in- 
directly out of politics and unfortunately 
that view of the matter is largely sus- 
tained by public opinion. 

Commercialism has invaded _ politics, 


statesmanship has been subordinated to 
personal interests and in far too many 
cases the halls of legislation and the tem- 
ples of justice have become marts of 
trade, where judgment may be bought and 
law is on sale to the highest bidder. Of 
necessity such a charge must be general, 
but no practical politician who still has 
regard for the truth will deny it. Few 
men enter modern politics for fame or 
honor. They are working for their own 
pockets all the time. 

When a powerful political organiza- 
tion, known as a “ machine,” gets control 
of the government of a city or State, and 
holds on year after year, overcoming all 
opposition, there can be but two reasons 
for such a condition. One is that the 
“machine” provides government so fair 
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and economical that the citizens object to 
a change, and the other is that the gov- 
ernment is corrupt and that a majority of 
the voters either directly or indirectly 
share the profits of that corruption. 
When the favors of government are for 
sale few men are too honest to buy them. 
If Merchant Brown can use a sidewalk 
for a storehouse, saving thereby much 
time and rent, he will pay a little black- 
mail for the privilege and silence his con- 
science with the argument that Merchant 
Jones would do the same thing and 
thereby be able to undersell honest com- 
petitors. 

Such is the spirit of commercialism in 
politics, the false logic of dishonest busi- 
ness, the struggle for material advantage 
that follows the line of least resistance. 
When the visible errors of corrupt polit- 
ical government have grown unbearable 
to those who refuse to buy again that for 
which they have been taxed, and public 
spirited citizens demand changé and re- 
form, the indifference of the masses is to 
them a surprise and disappointment. 
They rail against the torpid condition of 
the public mind and paint in lurid colors 
the evils apparent to all, but their reform 
movement fails because they are ignorant 
of the methods of trade in politics. 

A jury in a Southern State once ac- 
quitted a negro of a charge of stealing 
hogsafter his guilt had been clearly estab- 
lished. The lawyer for the defendant 


asked his client if he knew how it hap- 


ened. 

“Why, boss, every man on dat jury 
had a piece o’ de pork!” the negro re- 
plied. : 

When reform tries conclusions with 
practical politics before the voters it too 
often happens that a majority of the jury 
have received a share of the spoils. 

It is an accepted and universally prac- 
ticed theory among practical politicians 
that, conditions being equal, all offices and 
favors of government should go to mem- 
bers or friends of the party in power. 
The public business need not suffer from 
a fair and honest application of this sys- 
tem, but when commercialism has in- 
vaded politics it is an easy matter to 
make conditions sufficiently equal to jus- 
tify favors to particular persons. In the 
matter of contracts, for illustration, it is 
never a difficult problem to have the spec- 
ifications so drawn that the work or the 
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trade can be placed where it will do the 
most good for the pocket of the party or 
the man in power. 

Place a thoroughly organized party or © 
faction in absolute control of every de- 
partment of a great city like New York 
and that power can be used to enrich fa- 
vored corporations and individuals and to 
crush any and every legitimate business 
that refuses to engage in questionable 
transactions with the representatives of 
the man whose word is the law. The 
spirit of commercialism is so intrenched 
in politics that however much we may 
quibble, explain and deny, the fact re- 
mains that when individual or corporate 
interests seek the favor or protection of 
government they do not go to the men 
whose votes make laws or to those whose 
decisions interpret legislation, they go to 
the man or men whose orders make and 
unmake office holders. 

Financial and business interests are al- 
ways in favor of peace, not alone the 
peace of nations, but that condition of 
quiet and security from sudden change 
and interruption which creates a safe 
basis on which to plan for the future. In 
the days when there are no wars of na- 
tion against nation, the peace of business 
is stability of government or advance 
knowledge of laws that are to be made or 
acts that may be changed. That is a 
peace of price, a quiet and security to be 
bought in the markets of commercial pol- 
itics. | 

Always timid where great interests are 
at stake, capital will buy this peace rather 
than fight in the open for honest politics 
that would create government from 
which favors could not be bought. This 
condition is not due so much to natural 
dishonesty in business as to that kind of 
timidity that fears less honest competi- 
tion. When it is known that the favors 
of government are for sale there is never 
a dearth of buyers. 

The chief beneficiaries of commercial- 
ism in politics owe their immunity from 
exposure and punishment to the avarice 
and selfishness of human nature. So 
long as they can convey a fair return for 
the money they receive the public will be 
kept busy trying to get the better of each 
other in the transaction. Every man who 
seeks to obtain a favor from a city or 
State government by means of political 
influence expects to pay for it, and never 
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deems the trade a dishonest one unless he 
discovers that he has made a bad bargain. 
Therefore commercialism in politics 
thrives and the promoters of such trade 
grow rich quickly. There are men in 
New York and others in almost every 
large city in the country receiving large 
incomes from the business of selling po- 
litical favors who would resent as gross 
libel a suggestion that they were dishon- 
est. They have simply engaged in the 
business of politics and are making out 
of it what they can. With the trade of 
such men it is not an easy matter to say 
where business ends and blackmail be- 
gins. 

With an unscrupulous and corrupt po- 
litical party or organization in absolute 
control of every department of govern- 
ment in a great city like New York every 
inhabitant, from the millionaire banker 
or manufacturer to the penniless boot- 
black or newsboy on the street, can be 
forced to recognize the power of com- 
mercialism in politics. The secret chan- 
nels through which favors and punish- 
ments may be conveyed are beyond the 
reach of investigation or exposure. Ifa 
citizen has property to tax the frown or 
the smile of somebody in authority may 
be made visible to him. If he seeks to 
build, permits may be refused or his ap- 
plications ignored until he comes to terms. 
In the mercantile business he may be an- 
noyed and oppressed in a variety of ways. 
If a tenant, his landlord may earn po- 
litical favor by compelling him to move. 
In the professions the ruling power can 
make or mar the career of a young man. 

Few corporate interests care to antag- 
onize any political power that is in con- 
trol of city or State government. On the 
contrary, such interests are constantly 
seeking favors and exemptions over com- 
petitors and individuals. They are al- 
ways ready to buy such advantages when 
they find a political party that will sell. 

This condition in the business world 
has brought commercialism in politics to 
a high state of development. The ordi- 
nary lobbyist of other days lingers useless 
and unemployed on the stage of public 
affairs. To-day the business between 
corporations and corrupt politicians is 
transacted directly by the men who have 
legislation to sell and those who have the 
money, or stock, with which to buy. If 
the ownership of every share of stock of 
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the corporations of any great State of the 
Union could be exposed there would fol- 
low a political revolution in that State. 

When corporations owning franchises 
or operating under the favor of special 
legislation can issue a vast amount of 
stock to be placed where it will be paid 
for in laws or permits, honest govern- 
ment has small chance of existence. Pre- 
cisely this condition exists in every State 
in the Union and it will not improve until 
we have legal inspection and regulation 
of corporations. Under the present sys- 
tem our State governments create trusts 
and monopolies that make a business of 
buying any additional favor or special 
legislation that they may need to crush 
competition or prevent exposure. 

If we had proper and honest State in- 
spection of corporations, many politi- 
cians would be compelled to retire to pri- 
vate life. Corporations that trade stock 
for political favors would not care to pub- 
lish a list of the actual holders of their 
stock. ‘The conscience of a politician can 
thrive on subterfuge and false reasoning 
and he can speculate in the stock of a 
friendly corporation while boasting that 
he is a faithful public servant. 

No man can grow rich on the salary of 
any public office in this country, and 
whenever a_ public officer accepts 
chances to earn money by reason of the 
place he holds or the power he wields, he 
has entered the commercialism of politics 
and the end of that business is dishonesty 
and moral bankruptcy. This business of 
trading political favors and government 
aid for individual wealth is bad for State 
or city, bad for individual citizenship, and 
unless it is checked it is going to lead 
speedily to disastrous results for all con- 
cerned. The avarice of human nature is 
not easily controlled, but a government 
that cannot regulate the corporations it 
creates is feeble and should not endure. 

This political commercialism is so 
widespread that heroic action is neces- 
sary if we would save our system of gov- 
ernment from a condition under which 
there will be one law for the corporation 
and another for the individual. The 
remedy is publicity and State inspection 
of the books, accounts and business of 
every chartered company. An aroused 
public opinion will administer that rem- 
edy until the body politic is purged. 
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Notes from England 


By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


MERICAN readers might be ex- 
pected to feel a mild reflected sort 
of pride in the fact that the man 

who has been most talked about in Eng- 
lish political circles for the last few 
weeks is of American birth and parent- 
age. Mr. Burdett Coutts is the son, I be- 
lieve, of a New England father and a 
Philadelphia mother. As every one 
knows, his name is Bartlett, and he only 
adopted his present names when he mar- 
ried the Baroness Burdett Coutts, daugh- 
ter of the once famous Radical leader, 
Sir Francis Burdett, who married a Miss 
Coutts, a member of the great banking 
family. Sir Francis Burdett was a lead- 
ing reformer, a Radical reformer, as 
such a man would now be called, and sat 
in the House of Commons as a colleague 
of the celebrated Lord Cochrane, the dar- 
ing naval hero, in the representation of 
Westminster. Sir Francis Burdett after- 
ward gave up his Radical opinions and 
became a Conservative. A speech of his 
in his new character suggested to Lord 
John Russell, the great Liberal leader of 
those days, an opportunity for a happy 
retort which soon passed into political 
history. Sir Francis in his speech uttered 
some words of scorn about what he de- 
scribed as “ the cant of patriotism.” Lord 
John Russell in the course of his reply 
declared that there was something which 
seemed to him more contemptible than 
even the cant of patriotism, and that was 
the “recant” of patriotism. Mr. Burdett 
Coutts, who, as I have said, married the 
daughter of Sir Francis and thereby be- 
came a man of immense wealth, has for 
many years sat in the House of Com- 
mons, but up to the present time without 
making any particular mark there. He 
is a fine looking man of athletic build 
and is popular among his fellow-mem- 
bers, but until quite lately his parliament- 
ary career has been wholly undistin- 
guished. Now he has made himself the 
talk of the town and of the country, and 
indeed of the world, by his merciless ex- 
posure of the terrible blunders and short- 
comings, the shameful mistakes and neg- 


ligence of the War Office in the prepara- 
tions for the care of the sick and wound- 
ed in the South African campaign. Mr. 
Burdett Coutts has always been until this 
recent event in his history a patient, obe- 
dient followef of the Conservative lead- 
ers whithersoever they chose to lead. 
Now he has suddenly come out as their 
most formidable accuser because of the 
gross mismanagement which he himself 
witnessed as a close observer of the cam- 
paign in South Africa, and he positively 
startled the House of Commons by the 
seriousness of the charges which he 
made and the terrible disclosures which 
he was enabled to offer in support of 
them. No one could possibly doubt the 
sincerity and the public spirit which ani- 
mated him, for he has nothing to gain by 
attacking his own leaders, and as he is a 
convinced Conservative in political opin- 
ions he has nothing to get from the favor 
of the Opposition. I think I may.say 
that the common opinion of all impar- 
tial observers leads to the conclusion that 
the accusations which he has made can 
be supported for the most part by un- 
questionable evidence. Of course I do 
not mean to say that there may not be 
explanation or excuse for the conduct of 
the War Department in some instances, 
but the general opinion undoubtedly is 
that Mr. Burdett Coutts has made out an 
overwhelming case for close and imme- 
diate inquiry, and the Government, after 
trying in vain to get out of the difficulty 
by mere bluster, have had to bow so far 
to the storm that he has raised as to con- 
sent that a commission shall be appointed 
to go out to South Africa and make a 
full and searching inquiry there. Mr. 
Burdett Coutts is therefore the man of 
the hour, and I think it will be found be- 
fore long that by his courage, his deter- 
mination and his keen powers of observa- 
tion he has rendered a public service 
which the country will not be likely soon 
to forget. Mr. Burdett Coutts’s brother, 
Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, is, after a 
certain fashion, one of the most conspic- 
uous men in the House of Commons, but 
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he is conspicuous after a fashion which 
Mr. Burdett Coutts would not be likely 
to envy. Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett is 
one of the droll figures of the House, 
one of the eccentricities and com- 
icalities of the House, a man _ not 
without talents of a certain order, 
but who from sheer lack of judg- 
ment and overmastering self-sufficiency 
has drawn upon himself an amount of 
ridicule such as no other living member 
of the House has ever called into exist- 
ence. Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett is a 
kindly man, bright and genial in social as 
well as in political intercourse, and he is 
a man whom you cannot help liking when 
you are in his company, and about whom 
you cannot help wondering why he 
should continue to make himself the butt 
of the House. I always think he was 
made for much better things, but I am 
afraid that about his parliamentary posi- 
tion there can be no manner of doubt. 
Mr. Burdett Coutts, on the contrary, 
kept himself habitually in the back- 
ground of parliamentary life, and no one, 
so far as I know, had ever supposed that 
he was likely to come before the world 
as the originator of a movement which is 
destined to make a deep mark on the his- 
tory of our time. 

Not since the worst crisis in the Indian 
Mutiny has England been kept in such a 
state of terrible anxiety as that which is 
even still hanging over the country while 
we are all waiting for the final and defi- 
nite news of what has happened at Pekin. 
Days and days have passed away since 
the last dispatch from Sir Robert Hart 
bade England and Europe prepare for 
the worst, and we do not as yet know 
positively that the very worst has come 
to pass. One is reminded of a famous 
passage in Schiller’s history of the upris- 
ing of the Netherlands which tells that 
on the entry of Alva’s Spanish troops the 
population everywhere felt as one may 
feel who is told that he has swallowed a 
poison and waits with agonizing uncer- 
tainty for the first symptoms which are 
to foretell the deadly results. The kind 
of feeling thus metaphorically illustrated 
by the great historian and poet is like 
that which has been hanging over Eng- 
land since she was bidden to prepare for 
the worst. All that is to be known of the 
dreaded calamity and of its immediate 
results will be known, of course, by your 
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readers long before this reaches you, and 
I only speak of it now merely to record 
in passing my impression of the darkest 
mood of national anxiety which has 
passed over this country since I have 
been an observer of her daily history. I 
have heard some comments made, not 
unreasonably I think, about the untimely 
coincidence between the arrival of the 
terrible forewarning message and the 
date of some state festivities which have 
lately been given in London. There was 
a great garden party given at Bucking- 
ham Palace by the Queen a few days ago 
which was the social event of the week, 
and it came just after the country had 
been bidden to prepare for the worst in 
Pekin. I have heard it saidghyermaus 
that it would have been better to put off 
this festivity until at least the worst of 
this great crisis in China had passed 
away. Now, Queen Victoria, as every- 
body knows, is a woman of the most hu- 
mane disposition and the most kindly 
heart, a woman also who is believed to 
take little pleasure in state ceremonials 
and to go through them when she has to 
go through them onlv as a matter of 
mere public duty for the gratification of 
some of her subjects and not for any 
gratification of her own. But of course 
the party at Buckingham Palace was ar- 
ranged and announced long before any 
evil news had come from China, and it 
may probably be taken for granted that 
as the worst news had not actually been 
confirmed the Queen thought it might 
only create a positive panic if the cere- 
monial were to be postponed in the inter- 
val between foreboding and certainty. 
If the news from China should turn 
out to be as bad as we all expect it will 
probably have among other far more im- 
portant effects the effect of postponing for 
a while the general election. During a for- 
mer crisis in China. Disraeli, who was 
then leading the opposition in the House 
of Commons, defied Lord Palmerston to 
attempt a general election at such a crisis. 
“T should like,’ he exclaimed, “to see 
the election program of the Government 
—no reform, new taxes, Canton blazing, 
Peking floating in blood.” More than 
forty years have passed since these words 
were spoken, and of course the condi- 
tion of things then and now is very dif- 
ferent in many respects, but still for 
those who have to manage the election- 
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eering policy of the Government the 
words might have a certain relevancy. 
While the great European Powers are 
engaged in a struggle to the death with 
the revolutionary forces in China is not 
perhaps the most opportune and auspi- 
cious time for the Government of Lord 
Salisbury to appeal to the country with 
a ‘request that the Tory party may be fa- 
vored with a new lease of power for the 
management of affairs at home and 
abroad. If the Tory Government could 
have arranged things so that the general 
election might take place immediately af- 
ter the fall of Pretoria, there can be little 
doubt that they would have come back 
to power at the head of a strong major- 
ity. Now, however, their prospects show 
in a very different light, and it seems 
likely enough that the Tories have missed 
their golden opportunity. We still hear 
it confidently declared that the elections 
will take place in October, and of course 
if China should have been restored to 
complete order by the allied Powers be- 
tween this time and that the Government 
will probably feel inspirited to invite the 
decision of the constituencies. I ques- 
tion, however, whether the most san- 
guine partisan of Lord Salisbury’s Gov- 
ernment can really hope for the trium- 
phant restoration of order in China, the 
complete suppression of the revolution- 
ary movement and the infliction of the 
signal punishment on China which the 
German Emperor demands can all be 
accomplished in so short an interval. 
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Lord Salisbury himself is said to be thor- 
oughly tired of his double work as Prime 
Minister and Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, and would be only too glad, it is 
said, to spend the remainder of his life in 
quiet retirement at his beautiful country 
place, Hatfield. There is not much of 
the genuine Tory about Lord Salisbury, 
and there is still less of the genuine 
Jingo. He has little sympathy with a 
policy of annexation and little belief in 
the possibility of converting the heathen 
Chinee to Christianity and civilization by 
means of gunboats and modern artillery. 
If, however, there are many serious 
difficulties in the way of the Conservative 
leaders, it must be said that there are 
difficulties enough in the way also of the 
Liberal leaders. I use the word Liberal 
leaders with a distinct purpose, because 
altho there may be Liberal leaders there 
is not as yet a Liberal leader—and there 
is most certainly not the. Liberal leader. 
Some of the best men in the party are en- 
tirely out of the running because they 
will not consent to cope with the Con- 
servatives for the favor of Jingoism, and 
I do not myself believe that a coalition 
Government compounded of the more 
moderate Conservatives and the Impe- 
rialist Liberals would have the slightest 
chance of existence even for a single ses- 
sion. The genuine Liberals have nothing 
left them to do but to wait until the reac- 
tion comes and the better day for a true 
Liberal policy comes with it. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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By Samantha Whipple Shoup. 


HE stars are bright o’er that far Eastern Millions of yellow, pitiless, alien faces, 


city, 
The smiling heavens are blue; 
The day faints not for horror and for pity, 
The nights are sweet with dew. 


-Circle them round with hate; 


While desperate valor guards the broken places, 


Outside the torturers wait. 


Day after day, while screaming shells are fly- ‘To-night, to-morrow, sinks the last defender, 


ing, 
And throb barbaric drums, 
Our own folk wait, amid the dead and dying, 
For help that never comes. 


Crash down the crumbling walls; 
O, death, most merciful, swift service render, 
Ere the black horror falls, 


Haste with your legions, all ye mighty nations, 
Lead on your armies brave, 

Lest ye shall find, ’mid nameless desolations, 
Only the dead to save! 


DusuguE, Iowa, 


The Foreigners in China. 


By Sheridan P. Read, 


LateL_y Unitep STates Consut AT TIENTSIN, CHINA. 


HERE are four classes of foreign- 
ers in China—the missionary, the 
merchant (which term includes the 

man of business in whatever line) the 
promoter, and the official. Two of these 
classes, the missionary and the promoter, 
are believed by many to be directly, tho 
unintentionally, responsible for the trou- 
bles that are sweeping from the north 
to the south of China. The missionary 
has antagonized the masses, while the 
promoter has aroused the fears of the of- 
ficial classes. 

The missionary goes to China from the 
purest of motives. It is in obedience to 
our Savior’s command to go forth into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature that he seeks these remote 
shores ready to practice and preach 
Christ’s doctrines of love and brother- 
hood. The merchant who goes to China 
must restrict his operations to the 
treaty ports, but the missionary has priv- 
ileges granted by treaty that accord to 
him the right to wander over the whole 
of China, pick and choose the spots 
which seem to him the most favorable, 
not only for the spreading of the Gospel, 
but also for the special work which he 
has set before himself in the study of 
China, her language and her peoples. 
Literature has profited by this browsing 
over pastures new, and the world has a 
library of missionary tomes of which it 
may well be proud, and that is of ex- 
treme value in crises like the present. 

It is but natural that the missionary 
should like to get away from the gay and 
busy treaty ports where are congregated 
the foreign merchants of all nationali- 
ties, who while practicing virtue in its 
outward form, do not make any pretext 
at hiding from the view of the Chinese 
the vices they possess. The missionary 
thinks, in working among the Chinese 
who have become familiar with the for- 
eigner and have discovered that he pos- 
sesses most of the vices common to man- 
kind, that he has a double task to contend 
with. He prefers, therefore, to be alone 
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with the Chinese in his own unsullied 
purity. I even heard one missionary 
say, at Tai-yuen-fu, the capital of 
Shansi, that it was a pity to build rail- 
roads through China, as the building of 
them would have to be superintended by 
foreign engineers, many of whom, he 
feared, would be rough in manner, un- 
parliamentary in speech, and careless in 
habit. 

It is to be hoped that our missionary 
organizations will have discovered that 
they have made a mistake in going too 
far afield in China, and in outrunning 
the merchant class, which class, even if 
possessed of vices, has gained to the 
standard of civilization which it bears 
aloft a loyal class of Chinese adherents. 

The merchant is in China not for his 
health, or for the object of showing off 
our methods of civilization as being su- 
perior to those of China, but for pur- 
poses of trade pure and simple. He 
comes, so to speak, with his microscope, 
which he applies to Chinese markets, 
finding there wools, silks, lacquer ware, 
fans, firecrackers, curios of all kinds, and 
raw materials of many kinds. He takes 
these from the Chinese without discours- 
ing upon the beauties of international 
commerce, or the fact that this commerce 
is bringing the East and West closer’ to- 
gether, for the sole advantage of the 
East, of course. He ends the transac- 
tion simply by paying over the coin, and 
in turn submits to the Chinese samples 
of our cottons, our implements, etc., and 
if the Chinese buy of these things they 
do so of their own free will. The result 
is that the advantage is mutual, and as 
time goes on this native merchant class 
becomes not only the friendly supporter, 
but the advocate of the foreigner and his 
methods. 

It should be the policy of the mission- 
ary to follow close upon the trail of this 
class of forerunner of civilization, which 
has never advanced beyond China’s need 
for it. In other words, the missionary 
should not be the forerunner, but the fol- 
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lower. Let the merchant first prepare 
the Chinese mind for the reception of in- 
novations of a material kind, the good of 
some of which he has already actually 
experienced, and the innovation of re- 
ligion will not appear in his sight so im- 
possible and undesirable a thing. Be- 
sides, in the larger trade centers of China 
which have become treaty ports, the 
Chinese, like the people of our own mod- 
ern cities, are not bound down so tight- 
ly by customs, family traditions, and re- 
ligious usages as are the inhabitants of 
the quiet inland hamlets. 

In other words, there is more “ loose 
material’ to work upon that has already 
ictedtserecata.. more or less; for’ the 
sanctity of ancestral worship and the ef- 
ficacy of other superstitious rites. The 
acceptance of our religious views by such 
men would not in any way tend to inter- 
rupt their present relations with their 
country kinsmen. 

At the treaty ports of Chefoo, Niu- 
chwang, Tientsin, and their environs 
there is an hundredfold more work to be 
done than is being done by our mission- 
aries scattered throughout a score of 
places in North China. 

Let our missionaries make a fresh 
start and confine their operations to the 
treaty ports, where their work can not 
only be observed but criticised if need be. 
They need have no fear of the latter, in 
spite of the statements of the casual and 
unthinking globe trotter that the mis- 
sionary leads an idle life. A fresh start, 
I fear, will be forced upon them as the 
result of the fanatic fury that has seized 
upon the Chinese masses. 

We are confronted with a problem at 
this crisis which we should face squarely. 
It will be ten years, possibly twenty, be- 
fore the Chinese in the north will view 
the presence of the missionary in their 
midst with the acquiescence and _ indif- 
ference of six months ago. Either, in 
the meantime, our missionary organia- 
tions must abandon their stations that 
are situated in Chili, Shansi, and Shan- 
tung, outside the treaty ports, or they 
must return to their work there under 
military escort and retain our soldiers 
garrisoned at their very door. Other- 
wise no missionary life will be safe out- 
side the treaty ports. Inland garrisons 
would look like forcible occupation of 
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China, and it is unlikely that our Govern- 
ment would countenance any such move. 
Even with the missionary work restricted 
for the present to the treaty ports and 
their environs, the field presented is a 
large one and actually covers more ter- 
ritory than that now occupied, and would 
require the ‘sending of more mission- 
aries than we have yet in China. 

An idea of the magnitude of this 
treaty port field is gained by giving it a 
little study. There are in all twenty- 
eight treaty ports in China. In North 
@hingechere are: 

Tientsin.—Population, 1,000,000. Be- 
sides the actual city of Tientsin the field 
here would cover all the villages between 
Tientsin and Taku, many of which have 
never yet been visited by our regularly 
organized missions. ‘This field would 
cover a population of 200,000. The 
American missionary organizations at 
Tientsin are, the American Board (Con- 
eregational), the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, and the Christian Missionary 
Alliance. 

Ching-Wan-Tao.—This is the new 
treaty port near Pei-tai-ho, the seaside 
resort where all our missionary organ- 
izations have cottages, and Shan-hai- 
Kuan, the terminus of the Great Wall 
on the gulf of Pechili. The population 
of this district, including neighboring 
villages, is 150,000. 

Niu-chwang.—This treaty port with 
its seaport Ying-kau has a population 
of 75,000. We have no missionary sta- 
tions at these important places. [Only 
American missionary societies are spec- 
ified by the writer. Three British so- 
cieties occupy Niu-chwang.—EDIrTor. | 
The Russian zone of influence at the 
foot of the Liao-tung Peninsula, which 
embraces Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan, 
would add another 100,000. 

Chefoo.—At this treaty port, which has 
a population of 75,000, our established 
missionary organizations are the Presby- 
terian Mission and the Southern Baptist 
Mission, which latter mission is not ac- 
tually established in Chefoo, but at places 
near by. In this Shantung district, of 
which Chefoo is the only treaty port, our 
missionaries would be allowed to or- 
ganize in England’s zone of influence at 
and about Wei-hai-wei, and in Germany’s 
zone of influence at Tsin-tao, and around 
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the Bay of Kiao-chau. These territories 
give an additional population of 500,- 
000. 

In Central China there are 

Shanghai.—This treaty ae has a ha- 
tive population of 400,000, and as the 
Kiang-su plain, known as the “ garden 
of China,” on which Shanghai is situated, 
has a population of 800 to the square 
mile, our missionaries would not be com- 
pelled to cover much of an area to reach 
1,000,000. Our missionary organiza- 
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Hang-chau.—The capital of the ptov- 
ince of Chekeang is 150 miles southwest 
of Shanghai on the Chien-tang River, 
at the apex of a bay too shallow for the 
navigation of steamers. Population is 
500,000. Outi missions here are North 
Presbyterian and South Presbyterian. 
Hang-chau was made a treaty port in 
1896. 

Chin-kiang.—One of the old treaty 
ports is on the Yangtze, about 150 miles 
from its mouth, at the point where the 
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tions in Shanghai are Southern Baptist 
Mission, American Bible Society, Epis- 
copal Church Mission, Methodist Epis- 
copal Mission, and the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. 

Suchau.—The capital of the province 
Kiang-su lies 80 miles west of Shanghai, 
was declared a treaty port in 1896, and 
has a population of 500,000. Our mis- 
sions here are South Baptist Mission, 
North Presbyterian Mission, South Pres- 
byterian Mission, and South Methodist 
Episcopal Mission. 
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TREATY PORTS UNDERLINED. 


Grand Canal, which stretches to the 
north as far as Tientsin, enters the river. 
Population, 150,000. Our mission sta- 
tions are Baptist Mission, Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, and South Presby- 
terian. 

Wuhu.—A treaty port opened in 1877, 
situated on the Yangtze in the province 
of Anhwei. Population, 80,000. Our 
missions here are the Methodist Epis- 
copal, and the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance. 

Kiukiang.—Treaty 





port. Popula- 
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tion, 60,000. Our mission station here 
is the Methodist Episcopal. 

Hankau.—Opened as treaty port in 
1861; is 600 miles from Shanghai. Pop- 
ulation, 1,000,000. In the immediate 
vicinity of Hankau are Wuchang, the 
capital of the province of Hupeh, and 
Hang Yang. The populations of these 
' places are 500,000. Our mission sta- 
tions at Hankau are American Bible So- 
ciety, American Church Mission, Baptist 
Mission, and the Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance. 

Shasi.—Treaty port opened in 1896. 
Population, 100,000. No mission sta- 
tions. 

Ichang.—Treaty port opened in 1877. 
Situated on the Yangtze, 400 miles above 
Hankau. Population, 50,000. No mis- 
sion stations. 

Chung-King.—Made treaty port in 
1891. Is at the head of Yangtze rapids, 
1,400 miles from mouth. Population, 
150,000. Our mission stations here are 
Baptist Missionary Union, American 
Bible Society, and Methodist Episcopal 
Mission. 

Ning-po.—Treaty port in 1842. Popu- 
lation, 300,000. Our mission stations 
are Baptist Mission, North Presbyterian 
Mission, and South Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. 

Wenchau.—Treaty port in 1877. Pop- 
ulation, 100,000. No mission stations. 

Fuhchau.—Treaty port in 1843. Pop- 
ulation, 1,000,000. Our mission sta- 
tions are American Board and Methodist 
Episcopal missions. 

Amoy.—Treaty port in 1843. Popu- 
lation, 400,000. The American mission- 
ary station here is the Reformed Church 
in America. 

Swatau.—Treaty port in 1858. Popu- 
lation, 40,000. Our mission station here 
is the Baptist. 

Canton.—Treaty port in 1843. Popu- 
lation, 2,000,000. Mission stations here 
are Southern Baptist, American Bible 
Society, and Presbyterian Board. In 
connection with Canton one should men- 
tion the British possession of Hong 
Kong and Kow-loon. Population, 400,- 
000. The American Board has a small 
. station at Hong Kong. Macao, the 
Portuguese settlement, should also be 
mentioned here. Population, 100,000. 
No mission stations here. 

Samshui.—Treaty port in 1897. Pop- 
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ulation, 50,000. No mission stations. 

Wuchau.—Treaty port lately opened. 
Population, 50,000. Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance only mission. 

Pakhoi.—Treaty port in 1876. Popu- 
lation, 30,000. No mission stations. 

Foi-hau.—Treaty port in 1876. Pop- 
ulation, together with Kiung-chow, of 
which it is the seaport, 50,000. The 
American Presbyterian Mission is the 
only one here. 

Lung-chau.—Treaty port in’ 1889. 
Population, 22,000. No mission | sta- 
tions. 

Mengtse.—Treaty port in 1887. Popu- 
lation, 15,000. No mission stations. 

Hlokau.—Treaty port in 1895. Popu- 
lation, 4,000. No mission stations. 

Szemao.—Treaty port in 1896. Popu- 
lation, 20,000. No mission stations. 

The total of the populations above 
given is I1,170,000 souls, or about one 
thirty-sixth part of the whole of China— 
a field certainly gigantic enough for any 
missionary enterprise. 

The third class is the promoter. He 
goes to China with a telescope, he views 
things from afar. He spots Chéng-tu- 
fu in Szechuen, and Signan-fu in Shensi, 
and is immediately fired with a desire to 
connect the two places by rail. He 
draws on the map a line from Hankau 
to Peking, and starts out to get an im- 
mediate concession for a road between 
these places. He draws circles around 
the great known coal fields, and stars the 
places where the precious metals should 
be obtained. 

The promoter is not there for his 
health any more than is the merchant, 
but while the latter obtains results bene- 
ficial to the Chinese, the promoter pre- 
sents schemes that are so vast and pic- 
tures such sweeping innovations as the 
result of these schemes that the Chinese 
official takes fright and imagines the im- 
minent overthrow of everything dear and 
sacred to him. 

Of course the promoter knows that 
the Chinese will profit (in the end) by 
railways and through the development 
of China’s great mineral resources, but it 
is difficult for China to realize any of this, 
since, as a nation, she knows nothing of 
machinery, railroads, and labor-saving 
methods. 

The promoter is the forerunner of the 
“spheres of influence’ idea, which has 
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taken possession of the Powers, in that 
it is the result of his study of China 
which has been brought to the notice of 
the different nations through their cap- 
italists. 

The merchant class is the creator, ad- 
vocate and fosterer of the “ open-door ” 
policy, upon the maintenance of which 
the United States should be firmly in- 
sistent. Not only the missionary but the 
promoter should stick close in his work 
to this latter class, as this class consti- 
tutes the saving element in the whole 
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present Chinese situation, having at its 
back the substantial commercial interests 
of China. 

As for the official, while he may not fa- 
vor the missionary being so far afield, or 
view with complacency the sweeping de- 
mands of the promoter, it is his duty to 
see that these two classes as well as the 
merchant are allowed freedom to act and 
work within prescribed treaty limits and 
to protect them in the exercise of these 
rights. 

NrFw York City. 


The Revision Movement in the Presbyterian 


Gl amanrel ey. 


By Benjamin B. Warfield, D D., LL.D., 


Proressor oF DipacTic AND PoLEmMIcC THEOLOGY IN PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


PENDENT for the Fourth of July 

headed “Presbyterian Questions ” 
(p. 1584). Its object is to inform the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT of the 
progress of the debate going on in the 
Presbyterian papers concerning the pro- 
posed revising of the Westminster Con- 
fession. Its core consists of the follow- 
ing sentences: 


i HERE is a paragraph in THE INDE- 


“One singular fact appears, however. No 
one, not even the most rigidly conservative, 
fails to see some serious defects in the form of 
statement of the Confession. All admit that 
it would be advantageous if some misapprehen- 
sions in regard to the Confession were re- 
moved. The difficulty seems to be that they 
do not see how they can be removed, at any 
rate just now, without also doing much harm.” 


The general drift of this passage seems 
to be plain enough. What THE INDE- 
PENDENT seems to wish to say to its read- 
ers is that it is universally conceded in 
Presbyterian circles that the Confession 
is seriously in need of revision, but it is 
felt that grave dangers attend the proc- 
ess, and men are hesitating whether, on 
the whole, it were not best, at least at 
present, to refuse to undertake the task. 

If this were presented merely as a kind 
of rough composite photograph of the 
Presbyterian situation it might call for 
little remark. There are,no doubt,men in 
the Presbyterian Church who discover 
“serious defects in the form of state- 


ment ”—or even perhaps in the things 
stated—in the Confession. And surely 
there are few who do not keenly realize 
that this is no time, and that the circum- 
stances in which we stand afford no prop- 
er opportunity, for undertaking a revision 
of the Confession. In taking a general 
view of the Church from the outside it 
may be easy to get one of these views 
superposed on the other—with an odd 
composite effect. But THE INDEPENDENT 
does not present its statement merely as 
a composite photograph of the Presby- 
terian situation. It universalizes it, and 
insists on its being taken as a true por- 
trait of each individual in the Presby- 
terian Church. ‘“ No one, not even the 
most rigidly conservative,” it says, “ fails 
to see some serious defects in the form of 
statement of the Confession.”’ 

Now, this is a grave mistake. There 
are not only many, but I think the great 
majority of Presbyterians, who fail ut- 
terly to see “serious defects” in the 
Confession. JI am myself one of this 
class. And I for myself and the multi- 
tudes who think with me, would like to 
have it recognized that the chief reason 
why we do not wish the Confession of 
faith revised is not because we believe 
the times inopportune (tho we do believe 
the times to be very-inopportune) and 
not because we believe the present at- 
tempt to better the document dangerous 
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to the peace of the Church and its good 
confession (tho we do believe it to be 
dangerous both to the one and to the 
other), but because we believe the Con- 
fessional statements against which the 
present movement is primarily directed 
to be the truth of God, and to be ex- 
pressed in the Confession in an admira- 
ble and thoroughly acceptable manner, 
and because we do not wish this admi- 
rable statement of the truth of God to be 
marred. It is positive faith in these dec- 
larations as part of the precious truth of 
the Gospel, not the opportunism of pol- 
icy, that animates me, at least, in this 
matter; and I am persuaded the same is 
true of the majority of those who draw 
back from the present demand for revi- 
sion of the Confession. 

I am, of course, on the other hand, to 
be counted among those “who admit 
that it would be advantageous if some 
misapprehensions in regard to the Con- 
fession were removed.” I perceive very 
clearly that there are abroad many “ mis- 
apprehensions in regard to the Confes- 
sion.) I have a very deep, and, as it 
seems to me, very well grounded convic- 
tion that the present agitation for a re- 
vision of the Confession has its roots set 
very largely in these misapprehensions. 
And it is therefore, in part, that I feel 
very strongly that the right way to meet 
this agitation is not to revise the Confes- 


sion, but to correct the misapprehensions, 


that have taken hold of men’s minds in 
regard to it, and which many seem to 
make it their business to foster and to in- 
crease. [ am ready to do anything I can 
to remove these misapprehensions. I am 
ready to teach, expound, exhort, to pro- 
test and to reiterate—in short, to use any 
instrumentality open to me to reach 
the misapprehending minds and to cor- 
rect their misapprehensions. Misappre- 
hension is obviously a condition of the 
subject misapprehending, not of the ob- 
ject misapprehended: ex wi termini the 
object is all right—it is the subject which 
needs correcting. And THe INDEPEND- 
ENT here has really uncovered the root 
of the whole difficulty. Men have “ mis- 
apprehended ” the Confession, and cry 
at once: “ Change the Confession.” I re- 
ply: It were more logical and satisfactory 
to change rather the misapprehension. 
The remedy in such a case is a better ap- 
prehension, not an altered Confession— 
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especially if it is to be altered by those 
who misapprehend it and whose faculty 
of apprehension is thus exposed as a not 
very trustworthy instrument. 

And now will THE INDEPENDENT 
kindly observe the inconsequence of its 
statements? It begins by affirming— 
mistakenly, as | have pointed out—that 
all Presbyterians concede serious defects 
to exist in the Confession. It proceeds 
by affirming—rightly assuredly, but not 
very consequentially—that all are agreed 
that it were well to correct current mis- 
apprehensions concerning the Confession. 
It ends by affirming—strangely enough, 
and most inconsequentially—that it is 
difficult to see how these misapprehen- 
sions can be removed without doing 
harm. I protest that I do not, for my- 
self, understand what harm can be done 
by removing all the misapprehensions 
that exist concerning the Confession. 
Difficult it may be; for men’s minds have 
sometimes an odd way of hardening in 
their misapprehensions. And sometimes 
it may even be that the misapprehension 
has a deeper root than inadvertence and 
is really the outgrowth of a radical dis- 
agreement withoreven dislike of the Con- 
fessional statement—something very like 
hatred of the truth all too plainly stated 
there. But surely the removal of mis- 
apprehension from any mind is a purely 
beneficent act, and can fruit into nothing 
but good. If all the misapprehensions in 
men’s minds—as to the Confession, and 
as to God, and his plans and ways with 
men—could be removed, I am persuaded 
that this one good thing at least would 
result: men would cease to rail at the 
Westminster Confession, and would 
rather flock to it and confess it to be, as 
it certainly is in these very portions now 
most frequently scouted, the very truth 
of God, the pure transcript of his re- 
vealed word. Let the misapprehensions 
be removed, then, by all means. And let 
the Confession stand bearing witness 
still to the truth. And certainly do not 
let us argue that because misapprehen- 
sions are abroad concerning the Confes- 
sion, therefore we should amend the 
Confession, unless, indeed, we think the 
removal of the misapprehensions likely 
to produce harm! 

The gross confusion of this argu- 
mentation is worth thus dwelling upon 
because it is not accidental, but is typical 
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of the whole discussion now in progress. 
What we are being actually urged to do 
is to amend the Confession because it is 
misapprehended! There are few in the 
Presbyterian Church who are willing to 
say that the Confession needs revising be- 
cause its doctrinal system is wrong. That 
is left to outsiders like THE INDEPEND- 
EN? and The Outlook—who not unnat- 
urally would like to see the Presbyterian 
Church assimilate (some of us would 
rather say, dilute)its faith to their own. 
There are scarcely more who can bring 
themselves to say that the Confession 
needs revising because some of its doc- 
trines are wrong. We do indeed occa- 
sionally hear of the “ supralapsarianism ” 
of the third and fourth sections of the 
Third Chapter ; but in the light of the his- 
tory of the formation of this chapter— 
nay, in the light of the simple wording of 
it itselfi—this characterization is so ob- 
viously absurd that it is left to a few over- 
eager controversialists who would fain 
damn with a misapplied epithet what they 
cannot find intrinsic grounds to condemn. 
It is much more common, therefore, to 
hear it said that the Confession needs re- 
vising because the form of its statements 
or the language in which it states doc- 
trines true in themselves and to be re- 
tained in the proposed new statements, is 
needlessly provocative of misapprehen- 
sion and lays the faith of the Church open 
to undeserved reprobation. This sounds 
very well in general assertion and might 
serve excellently as a battle cry, did it not 
hopelessly break down when examples 
are asked for. Whenever the forms of 
statement of the Confession are adduced, 
they discover themselves to be on the con- 
trary specially precise, restrained and 
prudent—absolutely incapable of misap- 
prehension when read simply and in the 
light of their context. 
therefore comparatively rarely urged, and 
what we commonly get is nothing but a 
general declaration that the Confession 
needs revision because it is misappre- 
hended—or, as it seems to me, it would 
be truer to phrase it, because it is misrep- 
resented. As if it were possible so to 
state truth that those to whom it is dis- 
tasteful could not possibly caricature and 
misrepresent it. As if it were right to 
make the wishes of men instead of the 
revelation of God the norm of our state- 
ment of truth. As if it were desirable so 
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to state truth that those who do not be- 
lieve it may be deceived into accepting 
it. As if when bad boys will not learn it 
is always on the teacher’s back that the 
scourge should be laid—teach he never 
so wisely. For my part, I think the cor- 
rection should be visited on those who are 
in fault. 

The amusement which this confused 
argumentation is certainly well fitted to 
arouse, it must be confessed, is somewhat 
dashed by the portentous nature of its ef- 
fects. It has played into the hands of the 
small body of non-Calvinists among us, 
who do not like the Confession of Faith 
just because it is Calvinistic, and who de- 
sire its Calvinism eliminated or at least 
emasculated. To them it has brought 
the aid of a much larger body who have 
been misled into fancying that they can 
so state Calvinism as not to be offensive 
to the anti-Calvinistic consciousness, and 
that it is a good thing to undertake so to 
state the Calvinism of the Confession 
that no Arminian can manage to ob- 
ject to it. Thus a soundly Calvinistic 
Church is actually to de-Calvinize its 
Confession—in order that it may no 
longer be possible for the Arminian, or 
Pelagian, or “ Modern,” or what not, to 
“misapprehend” it! Surely nothing 
more absurd was ever presented to the 
contemplation of men. And yet this is 
precisely the situation that now confronts 
the Presbyterian Church. The nerve of 
the present movement for the revision of 
the Confession of Faith lies in dislike to 
the Calvinistic conception of the Gospel. 
It is no new thing for this Gospel to be 
‘““ misapprehended,” misrepresented, vili- 
fied—let it be stated ever so wisely. But 
the popularity of the movement in the 
Church is due to the covering up of this 
clear issue under a professed purpose of 
only more genially or more prudently 
stating Calvinism. 

Those who have been drawn into 
the movement on this understanding 
have entered it with entire honesty 
of purpose; but they are none the less 
thoroughly misled, and are destined to a 
rude awakening after a while if they do 
not react from their compromising posi- 
tion in time to save themselves from the 
impending disaster. Calvinism is inca- 
pable of a more prudent or a more gen- 
ial statement than that-which is given it 
in the Westminster Confession—which is 
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a model of careful and winning expres- 
sion of generic Calvinism in its most 
comprehensive and most scriptural form. 
The offense of its statements consists not 
in their liability to misunderstanding, but 
rather in their simple lucidity, which ren- 
ders it scarcely possible to misunderstand 
them. Those who most object to them 
object to them at bottom for this very 
reason. They want a statement of Cal- 
vinism which is not quite so clear and 
simple; they want a statement of Cal- 
vinism which they can manage somehow 
to misunderstand—which the Arminian- 
izer, or even the Arminian himself, can 
somehow manage to accept. 

Now, for my part, I do not in the least 
object to the brethren who wish such a 
‘“comprehensive”’ statement of faith 
making one for themselves. But I say 
emphatically: Let it be for themselves. I 
certainly do not wish them to make such 
a statement for me. Iam not a lover of 
ambiguous statements of belief. I like 
my Calvinism pure, because I think that 
Calvinism is the pure truth of God. And 
I certainly do not wish them to make 
such a statement for the great Presbyte- 
rian Church, which has known, and in 
all its length and breadth still knows, a 
better way. And above all, I am disin- 


clined to see a great historical document. 


like the Westminster Confession—which 
stands out among other Confessional 
statements just because of the purity and 
clearness and prudence and geniality and 
completeness and beauty with which it 
brings to expression the great evangelical 
system of truth which men call Calvinism 
but which God has published as his Gos- 
pel—marred and mauled and _ battered 
and diluted, because, forsooth, it is ‘‘ mis- 
apprehended.” Of course it is “ misap- 
prehended,” and it will be “ misappre- 
hended ” till the end of time. The rem- 
edy for its “ misapprehension ”’ is not to 
abandon it or to water it, but to expound, 
explain, commend it—with all long suf- 
fering, indeed, but with full purpose of 
instruction in righteousness. 

The fact of the matter is that the real 
issue that is raised in this whole revision 
movement is the old issue of Calvinism. 
Let it be veiled as it may, until it de- 
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ceives the very elect, the real issue 
brought before the Presbyterian Church 
1S AVetiier ysit 


purposes to remain 
faithful to that pure evangelicalism 
called Calvinism, for the Confession 


of which the fathers did not scruple 
to give their blood, but which their 
sons seem to fancy now they can so 
state that the world can find nothing to 
hate or “ misapprehend ” in it. It is be- 
cause some of us see this clearly, that we 
will have none of the present revision 
movement. And I call on my fellow 
Presbyterians, who are Presbyterians, not 
in name only, but in reality and in deed— 
who are Calvinists, and who have no 
taste for expressing their Calvinism in 
such a fashion that it may be fairly 
doubted whether it is Calvinism that is 
expressed—to come forward in_ their 
Presbyteriesthisautumnand say so frank- 
ly. Let us say once and for all: “We 
believe the system of doctrine expressed 
in the Confession to be the truth of God, 
revealed for the salvation of the world. 
We believe this system of doctrine to be 
adequately expressed in this Confession 
—to be expressed in it indeed with 
singular precision, prudence, purity 
and force. It is our fathers’ Confes- 
sion of Faith. It is our Confession of 
Faith. We have solemnly proclaimed it 
such before God and men. We solemnly 
proclaim it such now afresh. And we 
shall forever defend it as such against all 
of its assailants. We refuse to abandon 
it at the demand of those who do not, like 
us, believe it. We refuse to adjust its 
modes of statement to wavering faith or 
lassitude in defense. We refuse to per- 
mit it longer to be disparaged in the 
house of its friends. We reaffirm it as 
the confession of our faith, heartily ac- 
cepted as such, and we heartily commend 
it to the world as the best human com- 
pend of the pure gospel of the grace of 
God yet given to man.” 

That is what I believe. That is what I 
am confident that the Presbyterian 
Church in its length and breadth believes. 
I hope that is what the Presbyterian 
Church will say afresh in an unambigu- 


ous way this autumn. 
Princeton, N. J, 
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The Righteous Harmonious Fisters of China. 
By Francis E. Clark, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


[Dr. Clark, who is now on a trip around the world, left China apparently only a few days before the outbreak, — 
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NE of the most curious phenomena 
() of modern times is the rise and 
spread of the so-called ** Boxers ”’ 
of North China, or, as their high soind- 
ing name would be literally translated, 
“The Righteous Harmonious Fisters.” 
Another name by which they call them- 
selves is ‘“ The Society for the Protection 
of the Home,” as Dr. S. W. Dike will 
perhaps be interested to know. ‘The 
whole of North China seems to be honey- 
combed by this secret organization. It is 
the one topic of conversation in Chinese 
inns and tea houses from one end of this 
vast division of the empire to the other. 

Everywhere one hears of disturbances 
and depredations committed upon the na- 
tive Christians. In many villages the 
Christians are completely terrorized and 
do not dare to go out of doors for fear of 
their enemies. Near the station of Lo Fa, 
on the direct railway line that runs be- 
tween Tientsin and Peking, is a village 
through which the Boxers have been of 
late promenading three times a. day, 
clearing the streets of Christians, and is- 
suing proclamations that none of them 
shall show their faces beyond their own 
doorsteps. Houses have been looted and 
chapels destroyed. The Governor of the 
province of Shantung has reported to the 
Empress that seventeen hundred families 
have been looted, that nearly ten thou- 
sand people have been harassed and per- 
secuted in that one province, with losses 
reaching up into thousands of taels. 
Many mission premises are full of terri- 
fied refugees. 

Dr. Porter, of Pang-Chuang, writes 
me that “fourteen out of seventeen of 
our little outstations have been either 
looted or steadily threatened with a de- 
termined purpose to root up every affilia- 
tion with the foreign religion. Four of 
our most interesting chapels have been 
practically demolished.” 

At almost every street corner in Peking, 
when I was there last week, the Boxers 
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were going through their strange ma- 
neuvers, and, as I write, I am within 
sight of the walls of Tung-cho, which 
has been the center of a most serious and 
determined outbreak. Here the Boxers 
have been drilling for weeks and a reign 
of terror has just been ended or at least 
intermitted by the Governor of the city, 
who has arrested one of the ringleaders 
and condemned him to a terrible punish- 
ment of eight hundred blows with the 
bamboo. 

In this particular instance matters were 
brought to a head in the following cu- 
rious way: The Boxers had accused the 
Christians of poisoning the wells. Five 
packages of foreign “ medicines,” which 
had been conveniently deposited there, 
were fished out of a public well in the 
presence of an excited and turbulent mob 
gathered for the purpose. No Christian 
being at hand to charge with this pre- 
concerted enormity, a poor fellow, a 
stranger in the vicinity, who was known 
by none of the missionaries or Christians, 
was pounced upon and accused of being 
hired by the Christians to poison the 
wells. At first he stoutly denied it, but 
was tortured in every way in order that 
he might make a false confession. 

With red hot branding irons Chinese 
characters were written upon the bare 
flesh of his breast; a gaping wound was 
made in the hollow of his back into which 
was stuck a piece of incense which was 
then lighted and allowed to burn down 
slowly into his quivering flesh. No won- 
der that the poor fellow yielded to these 
persuasions and confessed that he had 
been hired by the “ foreign devils” in 
the mission compound near by to poison 
the well. 

Then the howling, hooting mob, with 
their prisoner, started for the American 
Board compound in the city of Tung-cho, 
thinking to make their victim repeat his 
confession there, and thus inflame the 
mob to utterly destroy the mission prem- 
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ises. But the fellow had some sparks of 
truthfulness left in his composition and 
he would not repeat the false witness un- 
der those circumstances, so they took him 
to the grounds of a Buddhist temple and 
buried him alive. This, in the opinion of 
the Buddhist priest, however, was carry- 
ing matters too far, and, fearing that 
some trouble might come to his temple if 
he allowed it to go on, before life was 
quite extinct in the Boxers’ victim, he re- 
ported the matter to the magistrate. 

This magistrate, who seems to have 
been a decent fellow, called for the pack- 
ages of poison which had been found in 
the well, and discovered that they were 
done up, not in foreign paper, but in an 
old document that had actually been 
stolen from his own yamen. 

Thus he traced the matter home to one 
of his own servants or ‘‘ yamen runners,” 
and in righteous indignation at the im- 
posture, as I have said, ordered eight 
hundred whacks from the bamboo for the 
rascal. The mob dispersed and, for the 
time being at least, the atmosphere is 
clearer, but no one knows when the clouds 
may gather again over the heads of these 
devoted native Christians and foreign 
missionaries. 

This is only one instance of hundreds 
that might be cited. Every village where 
there are Christians or foreigners is 
threatened, and every section seems to 
have its band of Boxers. 

In many ways this movement seems to 
be a recrudescence of old witchcraft days. 
The Boxersare hypnotized or mesmerized 
by their leaders and fall into trances and 
see visions and perform all sorts of antics 
of which afterward they have no remem- 
brance. By these trances they are sup- 
posed to render themselves invulnerable 
to foreign bullets and Western arms of 
every description. 

The new recruit is thus drilled and pre- 
pared for battle. First he bows to the 
ground three times, knocking his head on 
the earth, until, after many drillings, the 
hair is worn off and a scar appears which 
in many places is the honorable insignia 
of the Boxer, the only sign by which he 
can be distinguished from his more 
peaceable neighbors. 

After these three profound bows he 
must repeat nine times the name of a cer- 
tain god. Then the head Boxer strokes 
the face of the recruit with mesmeric 
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passes or, sometimes standing behind 
him, waves his hand in true hypnotic 
fashion, until the raw recruit suddenly 
stiffens out, his eyes set and bulging, his 
muscles rigid and tense. Unable to sup- 
port himself, he falls over backward and 
lies like a log until his leader sees fit to 
bring him to. 

After going through with these ma- 
netuvers a certain number of times he be- 
comes immortal so far as foreign weap- 
ons have the power of inflicting death, 
and we are soberly told that you can stick 
a-knife into him and he will not bleed; 
that you may hack him with swords or 
spears and he will show no sign of feel- 
ing. One of the parts of this curious 
dress parade is for one Boxer to fall upon 
another with his heavy knife, slashing 
him apparently with the utmost vigor, but 
making no impression upon him, as many 
veracious eyewitnesses soberly affirm. It 
is a fact worthy of note, however, that 
wherever the foreign bullets have actual- 
ly had a chance to do their work the 
Boxer, tho thoroughly mesmerized, has 
bitten the dust like any common mortal. 
But his friends keep their courage up by 
saying that his death is only a temporary 
affair and that he will surely come to life 
again if given time enough.. 

That the Boxers themselves have some 
doubts in regard to the efficacy of these 
mesmeric influences is also more than 
probable, for when on one occasion re- 


_cently in Tung-cho their camp was cov- 


ered with stiff and rigid Boxers who had 
fallen in a trance the cry was raised: 
“Dr. Ingram is coming.” 

Now, Dr. Ingram is a well known med- 
ical missionary of the American Board, 
who is also known to be an excellent shot 
with a repeating rifle, with which he of- 
ten sallies out in search of recreation and 
large game. No sooner was the cry 
raised, “ Dr. Ingram is coming,” than at 
once the hypnotic influences disappeared, 
and the fellows who had been lying mute 
and lifeless rose to their feet and scurried 
away with cries of terror and warning to 
others. | 

Fortunately for the missionaries and 
the native Christians, the Boxers are ar- 
rant cowards. Most of them come from 
the dregs of the populace, and their su- 
perstitions are worked unon by a few 
skillful leaders who are often more than 
suspected of being Buddhist priests in 
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disguise. A harmless telescope in the 
compound of the Tung-cho college, 
which is mounted in the open air and 


swathed for protection from the elements | 


in oilskins, is supposed by the Boxers to 
be a piece of modern artillery, and is an 
undoubted protection to the missionaries. 
A simple windmill which Rev. E. G. 
Tewkesbury’s ingenuity has devised and 
built for his vegetable garden, is also sup- 
posed to be an infernal machine, and is 
thought to indicate the presence of sub- 
terranean mines. No Don Quixote 
among them all is brave enough to attack 
this windmill. 

It is equally fortunate that these Box- 
ers are as poor as they are ignorant and 
deluded. They apparently have no guns 
or ammunition, unless possibly, here and 
there, an antiquated flintlock. Their 
weapons are spears and huge swords or 
knives, which are almost too unwieldy 
for any mortal to use with effect. Be- 
cause of this favorite weapon they are 
sometimes called the “ Broad Knife So- 
ciety.” 

In a recent battle between the Catholic 
Christians and the Boxers in the neigh- 
borhood of Pao-ting-fu the Christians 
mowed their adversaries down by the 
score, and one missionary has told me 
that with a repeating rifle or a revolver 
he thinks he could keep something like a 
million Boxers at bay. 

“If you have not a pistol,” he says, 
“take out your spectacle case or jack 
knife and point it at them and they will 
give you a wide berth.” 

Such courage, however, rather savors 
of temerity, for what an excited mob 
may do even in China it is not easy to 
predict, and the Tientsin massacre may 
be repeated at any moment. 

The occasion for this outbreak of anti- 
foreignism is not difficult to find. The 
Empress Dowager, Jezebel, now upon 
the throne, plays into the hands of these 
reactionaries, and while pretending oc- 
casionally to issue an edict against them, 
really encourages them with secret mes- 
sages of her esteem. She regards the 
Boxers, doubtless, as a kind of unpaid 
militia who may be depended upon to de- 
fend her empire against the aggressions 
of foreigners. The recent reform edicts 
of the Emperor aroused widespread sus- 
picion and hate. The Buddhist temples 
were to be turned into schools, had his 
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policy been carried out, and these schools 
were to be for the propagation of West- 
ern learning. This of itself was suffi- 
cient to array the old religious forces 
against the new order of things. 

Foreign inventions, too, have begun to 
come in like a flood, and each one of 
them is regarded with suspicion and dis- 
trust. The new railway from Tientsin 
to Peking, which is now stretching on 
its ever lengthening way to Hangkow, is 
believed by many to be underlaid with 
the bodies of children; alternately under 
every sleeper is a boy and a virgin, and 
a boy and a virgin. The wells are 
thought to be poisoned, and every Chi- 
nese thinks himself in danger of the 
dread supernatural influence of the hated 
‘ red-headed foreigner.” 

It must be admitted, too, that the Cath- 
olic priests have in some places given the 
Boxers just cause for suspicion and ill 
will. They have taken up the lawsuits of 
their converts, and championed their 
cause whether they were right or wrong. 
They have brought pressure to bear upon 
the governors of many provinces to de- 
cide in favor of their converts, even when 
their claims were barefaced impostures. 
They have threatened even the Imperial 
Government itself with overthrow by for- 
eign powers unless their demands were 
granted. This has aroused the especial 
enmity of the Boxers against the Catho- 
lics, who in many places distinguish them 
from other Christians, but this is not al- 
ways the case by any means, and often all 
the members of “the Jesus way ” suffer 
under the same condemnation. 

What the future may bring forth no 
one is wise enough to say. Diplomats 
and officials shake their heads ominously 
when asked what the result will be, and 
a pall of apprehensive gloom rests over 
all the land. 

In the midst of this excitement, anx- 
iety and turmoil, too much cannot be said 
for the courage and quiet heroism of the 
missionary forces. I have seen no one 
who flinched or showed the white feather. 
They come and go about their daily min- 
istrations as tho no mob threatened them 
upon the streets and no ‘ Harmonious 
Fisters ”’ were drilling in the next com- 
pound. They keep open their schools 
and chapels and hospitals and_ boldly 
travel on foot or on their wheels from 
place to place as tho no thunder cloud 
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that might at any moment shoot out de- 
structive lightning lowered above them. 

To change the figure, they are living 
upon the crust of a volcano which at any 
moment may belch out its hot lava and 
sulphur fumes, and yet they make light 
of their present afflictions and confidently 
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and unostentatiously put their trust in 
God for their future deliverance. No 
nobler example is offered to the world to- 
day of common sense heroism, quietness 
and confidence and faith in God than is 
furnished by the missionary forces of 
North China. 


Tunc-cuo, No. Cuina. 


After Two Years’ Work in Porto Rico. 


By Major George G. Groff, 


ACTING COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR Porto RIco. 


UCH is read concerning sanitation 
and Governmental reforms in 
Cuba, of battles fought with the 
insurgents in the Philippines, but con- 
cerning work accomplished ‘in Porto 
Rico very little is heard. Probably this 
to the American people is entirely satis- 
factory, for where a Government moves 
along quietly and nothing is said, it is 
commonly believed that everything is go- 
ing well. If, however, there appears in 
the papers nothing concerning that which 
has been done in Porto Rico, very much 
has been accomplished nevertheless. 


IN SANITATION. 


Practically the whole population of 
the island has been vaccinated ; 790,000 
names are recorded with the Superior 
Board of Health as having submitted to 
this operation. Not a single death from 
smallpox has been reported to the 
Board for the last eight months, and the 
disease seems to have disappeared, where- 
as eighteen months ago there were known 
to be 3,000 cases on the island. A per- 
manent vaccine station has been estab- 
lished near San Juan and virus is distrib- 
uted to each municipality free of expense 
twice every year. 

A Superior Board of Health, corre- 
sponding to a State Board, has been or- 
ganized, consisting of Porto Rican and 
American members, and is in excellent 
working order. Local Boards of Health 
have been formed in each of the 67 mu- 
nicipalities. These Boards consist of the 
Alcalde, the Municipal Physician, the 
President of the local School Board, and 
the President of the local Board of Char- 
ities. A sanitary code has been written, 
adapted to the island, and is being vigor- 
ously enforced. A pure food law, very 


stringent in its character and including in 
its operation the purity of drugs, has been 
written. A chemical laboratory, under 
an expert American chemist, has been es- 
tablished, and a great amount of very val- 
uable and interesting information about 
foods imported and sold on the island is 
being collected. Actions against dealers 
in unwholesome food have been insti- 
tuted already. 

The prisons of the island have been re- 
formed, many of the smaller ones abol- 
ished, and all placed under the control of 
a Prison Board located in San Juan. The 
old cemeteries, some of which have been 
used for more than 100 years, have all 
been condemned on sanitary grounds and 
the municipalities have been directed to 
make new ones, which are to be owned 
by the people and are free to all persons, 
without any religious tests whatever. 

The Insane Hospital has been enlarged 
by the removal of the orphans who were 
confined in it, until now it will contain all 
of the unfortunates of this kind on the is- 
land. All the lepers in the island have 
been located, and a leper hospital has 
been established, where in time all these 
poor people can be gathered and treated. 
The discovery of the cause of anzemia by 
Dr. Ashford, U.S. A., the scourge of the 
poor class, is a great sanitary advance, 
and should become the means of saving 
thousands of lives. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


About 100 schools have been estab- 
lished in addition to those which were 
found on the advent of the Americans. 
The English language has been intro- 
duced into all the schools and instruction 
is given daily in this language to every 


pupil in attendance. About 90,000 Amer- 
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ican text-books have been introduced into 
the schools. Practically all of the teach- 
ers, except a very few old ones, now to 
some extent read, write and speak the 
English language. They enthusiastically 
pursue this study, knowing that in some 
measure their future usefulness depends 
upon it. In all about 100 Porto Rican 
teachers have gone to America to study 
the American school system. Mission 
schools have been established in San 
Juan, San Turce, Lares, Mayaguez and 
Ponce. It is hoped in time that these will 
develop into training schools of consid- 
erable value to the island. The public 
schools have been made in reality free. 
Under the Spanish, while theoretically 
free, they were not so in reality. Reli- 
gious instruction has been withdrawn 
from all the public schools. 

The Americans have been in possession 
of the island about 21 months. In this 
time no less than seven different persons 
have been at the head of school affairs— 
three Porto Ricans and four Americans. 
The island in this same short period has 
had four Governors, three military and 
one civil. It is at this point where our 
greatest trouble may be expected. No 
advancement can be hoped for if heads of 
departments and the Governors are to be 
continually changed. What is needed 
is, as in the English colonies, a longer 
tenure of office, or at least long enough 
for each individual to work out his 
schemes or plans for the improvement of 
the country. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

All the great damage done to the roads 
by the hurricane of August 8th, 1899, has 
been repaired, with the exception of re- 
placing costly iron bridges. 

About one hundred miles of new road 
have been built. New roads are now in 
construction to every important point on 
the island, not only calculated to reach in- 
terior towns, but also to develop new sec- 
tions of country which have heretofore 
had no roads at all. A lighthouse has 
been constructed on Mona Island. A 
deep water dock has been constructed at 
San Juan. Plans for the Normal School 
at Fajardo and for a leper hospital have 
been completed. Much work has been 
done on the coast survey and numerous 
buoys have been placed, making naviga- 
tion more safe than formerly. A very 
complete census has been taken, believed 
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to be more accurate than any before 
taken. An American court has been es- 
tablished which has met with much fa- 
vor by natives and Americans alike. The 
insular police force continues to merit 
praise from every one. Standing armies 
are not needed with such a force. 
MISSIONS. 


Flourishing missions have been estab- 
lished by the Baptists, the Christians, 
Lutherans, Episcopalians, United Breth- 
ren, Methodists, Presbyterians, and the 
Congregationalists. No opposition has 
been encountered by these different de- 
nominations from any source. They have 
been remarkably successful in the selec- 
tion of their workers,-and there is no 
reason to doubt but. what their labors will 
continue in the future, as in the past, to 
be successful. 

A civil government has been inaugu- 
rated after eighteen months of military 
rule. No disturbances have occurred 
during the period of transition or since. 
The people ‘are rapidly learning Ameri- 
can customs and methods and seem to ap- 
preciate the same. ‘There is every rea- 
son for believing that so soon as govern- 
mental matters become settled the island 
will begin an era of prosperity and suc- 
cessful development which will be benefi- 
cial both to the island and to the people of 
the States. 

The effects of the hurricane are still 
felt in the continued scarcity of food, 
and there is still great suffering and sick- 
ness among the poor because of lack of 
nutrition. At the present moment the 
city of Ponce is suffering more than any 
other point. A report just made to the 
Superior Board of Health shows that 
the death rate is now about 100 per 1,000 
per annum, and while the deaths are all 


-recorded in the official reports as due to 


gastro-enteritis, the inspector of the 
Board reports that “these deaths are due 
almost wholly to starvation! ” 

The condition facing us in Porto Rico 
is this: The island sells sugar, coffee and 
tobacco, and buys nearly all its food. The 
great storm and progressive financial dif- 
ficulties have ruined the planters so that 
they are unable to employ the laborers. 
These persons, who receive never more 
than 30 cents gold per day, having no 
work, do not turn to raising food for 
themselves, but dig wild roots and slowly 
starve to death. 


The Sunken Galleon 


Gardens are practically unknown in 
the island. The poor live upon rice, cod- 
fish, beans and wild fruits, and roots. 
The whole mass of the population is in a 
chronic state of starvation. From lack 
of food the laborers are unable to work 
more than three days each week. They 
are willing to work, but have not the 
strength to do so. Yet, certainly one- 
tenth of the land is in cultivation. Here 
are a million people, with a very rich soil 
uncultivated, a genial climate, slowly 
starving to death! And why? The only 
explanation is that they have so long lived 
under bad laws and unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions that now, in their ex- 
treme poverty and ignorance, they do not 
know enough to draw their food from the 
earth. They starve and they do not know 
it. 

The remedy—education. The poor 
must be taught the need of proper food, 
how to raise it and how to prepare it, for 
on all of these points they are now pro- 
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foundly ignorant. The mass of igno- 
rance is here so great and the ignorance 
is so dense that help must be obtained 
from outside to lift the pall. Our own 
South found a Peabody, a Slater and the 
missionary societies to aid her. So Porto 
Rico needs help, and must have help or 
she will perish; or, if not actually perish- 
ing, will exist in such a state that no 
American can take pride in her existence. 

To-day about one-sixth of the children 
of school age are in school. There is no 
school in the land above the grade of a 
primary. There is not a schoolhouse, no 
school furniture, no school supplies. The 
people are doing all they can, but they 
look to the States, and if they do not ask 
aid they certainly hope it will come in the 
near future. A million dollars to found 
a public school fund would do great good. 
The foundation of a well equipped nor- 
mal school would be of inestimable value. 
Who will heed the cry from the Antilles? 

San Juan, Porto Rico. 


The Sunken Galleon. 


By Thomas Tracy Bouvé. 


She is reddened with sea-gold; 
Her guns and chains are rusted, 
Her ribs are shrunk and old. 
The grass crawls green and gleaming 
Over her bulwarks streaming 
And coils and clasps her, seeming 
Like serpents, lithe and cold. 


i is crowned with coral and crusted, 


Once from her tall masts floated 
The widest silk in Spain; 
Her cannon, iron-throated, 
Rang out across the main. 
But like a strong place plundered, 
Her sides are scaled and sundered, 
And all her guns that thundered 
Shall never sound again. 


She loved the rolling ocean, 

4nd wandered wide and far; 
She lived in deep devotion 

To red, relentless war. 
But even she, the daughter 
Of shock and storm and slaughter, 
Was buried under water, 

And fell like any star. 


She sought the victor’s laurel 

Through fire and flame between. 
Conquered, she found the coral, 

And the red outlived the green; 
For the stronger ship was shattered 
And her strength was shed and scattered, 
And little her might has mattered; 

She is not, but has been, 


The sun sank low to greet her, 
But when, in silent prayer, 

The dear moon rose to meet her, 
Behold! she was not there! 

Already in the gloaming 

The sad mermaids were roaming 

Her sunken decks, and combing 
Their bright and amber hair. 


Where are the souls that sailed her 
From shore to sudden shore? 
They and their flesh have failed her, 

She feels their will no more. 
She hes alone, forgotten — 
Of all in her begotten. 
Her very heart is rotten 

That was so strong before. 


She lies where earth is hollow, 
Far underneath the sea. 

The winds that once did follow, 
And made her lean to lee,— 

‘They know not where to find her, 

For many waters bind her, 

And no free things remind her 
That she, too, once was free. 


The cloistering sea enfolds her 
And will not let her go. 

The sea forever holds her, 
While waters ebb and flow. 

No eyes may see her glory 

That once was transitory; 

None know her but in story, 
And inore shall never know, 
Boston, Mass, 


Italy's Progress. 


By Cesare Lombroso, 


Prorissok OF CLINICAL PSYCHIATRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF TURIN. 


FTER having been for so long 
A Italy’s Cassandra, or, at least, her 
Jeremiah; after having deplored 
and even unfeelingly revealed Italy’s 
wounds, which has made me seem to 
many, especially of my compatriots 
abroad, a bad citizen, I am happy to be 
able, at last, to utter a good word for 
my country—to be able to say: “ A new 
day is dawning for Italy, and she 1s des- 
tined to be the Queen of the Latin coun- 
tries and one of the lands of ancient Eu- 
rope which hold the most promise for 
modern. civilization.” | Materially, the 
economical financial stringency which 
was the greatest impediment to the prog- 
ress of the country, has been gradually 
relieved. For the present the taxes re- 
main hateful and greater than those of 
any other country, but they give a greater 
budget than all other years, we see the 
number of travelers on the railway, of 
telegrams, of letters augmented, which 
is a great sign of internal culture. All 
Italian life has been permeated with a 
powerful breath of activity, which has 
imparted an impetus to our traffic with 
foreign lands. The raw materials are 
increasing in importations, and factory 
products in exports. | 
Since 1878 two million hectares of un- 
cultivated land have been brought under 
cultivation, so that only one million re- 
main to be cultivated. At present the 
Italian machine shops make all sorts of 
machines; and in railway materials they 
have attained to such a degreeof progress 
that they can enter into successful com- 
petition with foreign lands for such prod- 
ucts. ‘The same thing has come to pass 
with regard to naval construction; the 
Ansaldo and Orlando dock yards build 
for foreign Governments. It is impossi- 
ble to tell in a paper of this length of the 
wonderful industrial activity of Italy, 
but all along the line statistics show she 
is advancing. 
The greatest progress, however, is in 
culture, not so much in official, univer- 
sity culture, wherein, nevertheless, some 
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branches, like chemistry, psychiatry, 
criminology, and surgery are greatly 
distinguishing themselves, not so much 
in the reviews, which have increased, 
but without any noteworthy improve- 
ment in number and quality, as in the in- 
crease of specialists, from whom we al- 
ready get special reviews on hygiene, 
sanitary engineering, Latin and Greek 
literature, botany, and biology. But 
what is of most importance in my eyes 
is the eagerness, the passion, for culture 
in all classes; and in the classes which 
formerly paid the least attention to cul- 
tivation there is a sort of university ex- 
tension which has spread from populous 
centers to the very lowest centers, and 
an increase of a hundredfold of special 
courses for women and for working- 
men; of lectures upon every branch of 
knowledge, which are eagerly attended 
by the young people; and of a greatly 
multiplied number of societies for culture 
with popular libraries at Turin, Milan, 
Venice, Padua, and so forth. 

This is accompanied by an immense 
political elevation which corresponds to 
that of the year 1848. The rulers have 
remained the same as before, even worse, 
they feel themselves as remote as ever 
from their subjects, who think of noth- 
ing but of providing themselves with re- 
actionary laws, of favoring the troops, 
of military favors; but all this is a vain 
attempt: the sentiment of liberty has en- 
tered into every pore of the popular 
classes. There are places where, as in 
Milan, for example, the Government with 
all its organism, no longer exists except 
in name. Certain it is that in Southern 
Italy. all this is still in embryo, but nev- 
ertheless, even there, a great improve- 
ment is taking place, and it must be 
stated that this is due to the formation 
of the socialistic party. Let us, for the 
present, leave out of consideration 
whether socialism has or has not the 
right of existence in the economical 
question, and admit that, at any rate, it 
serves as a leaven so potent that it has 
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caused the inert masses to rise and to de- 
stroy—or, at least, to neutralize—the 
microbes which, under the form of mo- 
nopolists, of anti-liberals, of militarists, 
caused festering wounds in the land, and 
tended to reduce the people to slavery. 
Here, believe me, are to be found also 
those who have drawn the masses after 
them, and have organized them so that 
the Government finds itself, with all its 
arms and its cuirasses, impotent to re- 
sist;@e thus you will see that it (the 
Government) has come _ before the 
Chamber with a legal decree which would 
cause the suppression of all liberties. 
Now, not only will not a single one of its 
desires be gratified, but the moment can 
be seen approaching when a new minis- 
try will initiate a thoroughly liberal pol- 
icy. 
If we look deeply it is to the action 
of the socialists that we owe everything, 
as it is to them also that we owe, in great 
part, the industrial and economical re- 
naissance; and, in fact, those parts of 
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Italy whither it has not penetrated are 
among the most backward in Italy; and 
if we cast a glance at Europe, we shall see 
a repetition of this phenomenon. Ger- 
many, the country which has shown the 
greatest commercial advancement dur- 
ing the past few years, is the one where 
the jsocialists are’ the best: organized ; 
Spain, which has not much more than a 
nucleus of socialism, has not risen a sin- 
gle degree above what it was a century 
ago. France finds herself lowered in her 
intellectual, commercial, and _ political 
level, and has hardly been saved from 
enslavement to the Jesuits, who have al- 
most completely undermined her, by a 
small socialistic nucleus ; England, where 
it has no influence, finds herself astray 
in the fogs of imperialism, which will en- 
gulf her in the end. While, therefore, 
socialism may be a Utopia (which time 
must show), in the meanwhile it is the 
most potent leaven for the progress of a 
people. 


Torin, ITALY. 


Margot, the Crow-Shrike* 


By Charles Frederick Stansbury. © 


Voice of the South, what fragrant fiorituri, 
What thrilling trills, what cadences, are thine ; 

As ’twere a Seraph o’er Life’s fume and fury 
Hastening to pour celestial anodyne! 


HE sauciest creature alive is the 
magpie of Australia. He is a 
handsome fellow, also, and as he 

flies in undulating waves he gleams 
beautifully in the sun. His beak is sharp, 
and he can be very cruel, altho he be- 
longs not, strictly, to the carnivora. 

Those who have been permitted to 
hear the note of this wild, bright bird at 
early dawn, are apt to keep it in their 
memory, so enchanting is it. As of the 
skylark, it may be said of the Australian 
magpie: 

“All that ever was 

Joyous and clear and fresh, thy music 

Doth surpass.” 

At dawn these merry fellows hold con- 
vention and sing their song. They dance 
and caper as they sing, and appear the 
very embodiment of joy. The grass and 
leaves are sparkling with myriads of 
_ dew-drops. The air is heavy with the 
* Copyright, 1900, by C. F, Stansbury. : 4 





delightful order of the wattle blossom, 
its subtle charm causing the senses to 
ache. At the foot of the gum-trees lies 
the pure white manna of the Scriptures. 
A thousand sweet and mystic silver bells 
are ringing—no, it is a group of mag- 
pies. : 

They have some harsh notes, these 
birds. At times they give vent to noises 
very similar to the creaking of a rusty 
gate-hinge. But they do not use these 
tones at the charming hour of dawn. 
They are kept in stock to express irrita- 
tion during the heat and burden of the 
day. They own the early morning, and 
they fairly revel in their treasure. The 
dew is theirs; the glorious sunrise theirs ; 
and music, sweet, gay and pure is theirs 
beyond a doubt. With joy they dissipate 
all gloom; they hail the rising sun! 

I once adopted a magpie of this ilk. I 
lost him with the deepest regret. Our 
friendship was of the most pleasant char- 
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acter, and I cannot doubt that the regret 
was mutual. It is true that he often put 
me to some inconvenience. He robbed 
me, but not as man steals. 

He stole for fun. 

Besides, he had the strange mania of 
the true collector. He gloated over h. 
stolen treasures in solitude and silence— 
a veritable Cousin Pons among birds! 

My cat hated him with fervor. He 
haunted her dreams. It was his custom 
when she was asleep to seize her by the 
tail, give it a vicious tweak, and then fly 
to the back of the chair, laughing heart- 
ily. She never caught him, altho she 
was Close to lightning in her movements. 
When, however, the tormented one be- 
came the mother of kittens, the strange 
bird never took advantage of the splendid 
opportunities to torment them, thus 
evincing a compassion for the weak and 
helpless which is occasionally imitated 
by human beings. 

The name of this quaint and interest- 
ing entity was Margot. I christened 
him regardless of sex and because the 
magpies originally took their name from 
Margaret or Mag. I did not know at 
that time that the Australian magpie is 
not a magpie but a crow-shrike. Had I 
known it, I do not think it would have 
changed my attitude of mind toward 
Margot, even tho he was own cousin 
to the butcher-bird. A magpie he was to 
all intents and purposes, and he and I did 
not lose any sleep because the ornithol- 
ogists failed to class him among the 
Pica, or true Pies. 

As I have said, he and I became fast 
friends. He visited me in my bedroom 
every morning at the same hour, perched 
himself on the foot rail of my bed, and 
gave. himself up to merry, musical de- 
lirium. Then he would come and get 
into bed with me. It was my custom to 
smooth his feathers gently, place him on 
his back beside me, and pull the sheet 
over him up to his chin—so to speak. He 
would then close his eyes, and he and I 
would take a nap. I have known him to 
sleep by my side in this position for sev- 
eral hours. This may sound incredible, 
but I am not dealing in fiction. 

On the mornings when he did not feel 
like singing to awaken me, his habit was 
to come quietly beside me in the bed, 
and gently raise my eyelids with his 
beak. Never once did he hurt me even 
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in the slightest degree, altho my friends 
shuddered when they knew what was go- 
ing on. They said it was dangerous to 
trust the bird so far, but I felt not the 
slightest apprehension. I had great re- 
spect for Margot’s intelligence, and 
whatever he may have been to others, he 
was gentleness itself to me. His object 
in awaking me thus gently was, I in- 
ferred, simply to get into bed with me 
because he was tired, or longing for the 
sympathy which I always gave him. 

I have put Margot into this record of 
animal friends because of three habits 
or customs of his which none of my 
other bird-chums—with one exception— 
has ever developed. The sleeping on his 
back in a bed designed for humans, and 
gently opening my eyes with his bill, I 
have just mentioned. The other most 
striking thing that he did was insist- 
ing on taking his morning bath with me. 
It was my custom to take a shower-bath 
every morning, and this he shared with 
me. It came about through his own 
initiative. I never mentioned the subject 
to him, or invited him to have a bath. He 
thought it out for himself, and decided 
‘twas a good thing. It was strange, 
tho, that he would not go under the 
shower alone. He always waited for me, 
but his bath was by no means perfunc- 
tory. He staid under as long as I did, 
laughing and frolicking until his feathers 
became so heavy that their weight sup- 
pressed his mirth. 

A sorry Object he was after a bath, 
grotesque and forlorn-looking, until you 
caught that bright and merry eye under 
the wet feathers. It did not take him 
long, however, to dry off—much to the 
detriment of the bric-a-brac—and_be- 
come as glossy and handsome as ever. 

Margot’s sense of humor was his most 
salient characteristic, and he and I held 
the same views on many questions. We 
both agreed that there is no more absurd 
or undignified-looking object than a man 
arrayed in a nightshirt. He was, of 
course, more demonstrative than I in ex- 
pressing himself on this point. I was 
comparatively safe from his practical 
joking, when pottering about in my pa- 
jamas, but woe to any unlucky guest 
who was discovered in a nightshirt. A 
ferocious and comical attack upon the 
unprotected shins—man’s most vulner- — 
able point—was instantly begun by Mar- 
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got and prosecuted with vigor until the 
victim fled back to bed, or supplemented 
his attire to the satisfaction of the laugh- 
ing bird, for he really could laugh as 
well as smile. 

Margot and I were housemates to- 
gether in this vale of tears for a period of 
about three years. His personality won 
on me. It was wholesome and refresh- 
ing. He possessed a quaintness of fa- 
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By Maurice 


HE great revival of public interest in 
romance, as _ contradistinguished 
from what has been named realism, 

in fiction has called out the critics in 
force, and they have ranged themselves 
on opposite sides of an old and interest- 
ing question. At one extreme are mar- 
shaled those who seem to think that art 
and the historical romance are inimical 
mutually, so that where one is the other 
necessarily is not; while at the other line 
of intrenchment stand the serried and 
valiant partisans who maintain that there 
is no art outside of romance. Of course, 
both sides are wrong; but it is a pretty 
fight; for wrong dies hard. 

If we take an historical view of the 
subject we see public taste running in 
waves. A swell of romance succeeds one 
of realism. ‘There has been a regular al- 
ternation ever since the modern novel was 
invented, and by the novel we mean the 
generic novel, of which all forms of fic- 
tion are species. To-day a combing sea 
of so-called moral tales and social stories, 
to-morrow a white-capped swell of ro- 
mantic narratives foaming with the spirit 
of wild adventure and picturesque pas- 
sion, then a recurrence, and so on; it has 
been as rhythmical as the great heart-beat 
of humanity. And every vibration of 
taste or vogue has had its bristling pha- 
lanx of brave critics to defend it against 
all comers. 

A woman invented the novel of man- 
ners; the romance, in one form or an- 
other, has been in existence since the old 
Hebrew days and the earliest Greek 
times; it flowered wide in the stories of 
Jephtha’s daughter and Iphigenia. Ma- 
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cial expression, if I can so speak of one 
whose face was mostly beak, that was 
very alluring. We knew each other’s 
ways, and our mutual esteem rested on a 
firm foundation. 

Since I lost him it has been my earnest 
hope that he fell in with friends who took 
the trouble to understand his character. 
Wherever he is I wish him well, for I 
could have spared a better friend. 

New York City, 


the Romancers. 


Thompson. 
dame Lafayette, in her ‘‘ Princess de 
Cleve,” originated a new species. It is 


not a novel to compare with ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary,” on one hand, or with ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair” on the other; but it was the type- 
specimen of which all modern stories of 
morals and manners are but variations. 

The historical romance has come down 
to us through Homer and the Greek 
dramatists, through Virgil, Shakespeare, 
Scott, Thackeray, and Dumas. It is of 
virile ancestry, no matter what its stature 
and spirit now. Its lineage is both aris- 
tocratic and heroic. While the same can- 
not be said with as much certainty about 
the novel of manners, we may, by a con- 
siderable stretch of credulity, make our- 
selves believe that it has some kinship 
with the XV Idyl of Theocritus and the 
dramas of the lesser Greek poets. The 
distinction of large masculine power, 
however, clings to the historical romance, 
while the novel of common life invariably 
smacks of femininity. 

We do not mean to imply lack of ar- 
tistic power by charging the novel of cur- 
rent manners with a womanly influence 
as its chief force. The masculine and 
feminine in art are in just relations to 
each other, as we find them in nature. 
Our point is that virility like Homer’s, 
Shakespeare’s, Scott’s, Dumas’s and Coop- 
er’snaturallvyseeksalarge canvas and long 
perspectives ; for its pictures are made to 
represent the heroic forms and groups of 
masculine life. Large men instinctively 
do the “ big bow-wow,”’ as Scott phrased 
ite 

The great mistake made by the con- 


tending critics in their war over “ ro- 
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mance and realism ”’ is in overlooking the 
hipertact that art -is "universal? lttis 
equally at home in both the masculine and 
the feminine fields of enterprise and 
achievement. It is taste that changes, 
not art. Fora period Thackeray will be 
master of the public; then will come Flau- 
bert or George Meredith; Cooper will 
give place to Howells; but the alterna- 
tion—as from Scott to Jane Austen—is 
always from the virile to the feminine. 

Sometimes the better phrase for this 
change would be “ from the masculine to 
the effeminate.” It is a curious but per- 
fectly explicable fact that “ realism ” and 
‘naturalism ” preen themselves and pride 
themselves upon their virility, while in 
truth both are essentially and substantial- 
ly either feminine or emasculate. Even 
the powerful novels of Tolstoi owe all of 
their hirsute masculinity to their ro- 
mantic elements; in so far as they follow 
the recipe of realism they are but a wom- 
an’s cry against the untamable bellicos- 
ity and overbearing passions of man. 

There must be a large measure of safe- 
ty in saying that art pure and simple has 
all possible materials to choose from, and 
can build with perfect symmetry a foul 
fabric as easily as a fair one. We must not 
say, “ This is not art,” because the build- 
er has molded to incomparable complete- 
ness a hideous or disgusting form. Bau- 
delaire’s “ Fleurs du Mal ” are art of rare 
quality, but many of them are loathsome. 
Such art demands ethical, not judicial 
criticism, and we are at present busy with 
the judicial and historical considerations. 
We are interested in the question, being 
just now so vigorously debated, whether 
or not the historical romance is a work of 
high art. 

Unauestionably a  pseudo-historical 
novel is easy to write, but a poor novel of 
any sort requires no genius in the mak- 
ing. The book-stalls sag with cheap imi- 
tations of Scott, Thackeray, Flaubert, 
Tane Austen, George Eliot and Dickens. 
One sort of novel is as easy to counterfeit 
as another. If the conffdent critic is of 
the opinion that it is a light task to dupli- 
cate ‘‘ Ivanhoe” let him proceed; nor 
shall we object to seeing his onponent of 
the feminine sender reel off another 
“Pride and Prejudice.” We stipulate 
only that the first do not fall below that 
charmine story. “ Richard Carvel,” or 
even “ When Knighthood was in Flower,” 
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and that the second rise at least to the 
level of “ Daisy Miller.” 

The broad truth probably is that when 
public taste seems suddenly to change 
from Thackeray to Zola, or from Hugo 
to Ibsen, it is largely a change of publics. 
In the present case the return to romance 
is simply a young, strong, virile genera- 
tion pushing aside a flabby one. The lit- 
tle war we had with Spain did not do so 
much for us; the thing was already done 
by our schools, churches, gymnasiums, 
out-door sports; the war acted sim- 
ply as a faucet through which our vigor 
began to act. Roosevelt, Wheeler, Dewey, 
Hobson, Schley, Sampson, Lawton—our 
heroism showed itself in them; they dem- 
onstrated that Mr. Howells’s theory that 
the heroic principle was out of place in 
contemporary life, and therefore out of 
place in fiction, was quite without founda- 
tion. 

As soon as the heroic spirit, which is 
the very life of historical romance, be- 
came visibly operative in our national 
life, our genius naturally swung imagina- 
tion into the channel of large and virile 
fiction. Our first efforts may not show 
the perfect application of pure art to the 
new creations sought; but the creative 
impulse was authentic. It is not the im- 
mense popularity of “ Hugh Wynne, 
Quaker,” of “Janice Meredith,” of 
“ Richard Carvel,’ of “ When Knight- 
hood was in Flower,” and of “To Have 
and to Hold” that demands our best at- 
tention ; it is a large, fresh and enthusias- 
tic revival of dramatic art. We had al- 
most lost, in the stagnation of “ realism,” 
that prime element of a good story. We 
moralized, analyzed and sentimentalized, 
with types and lay figures upon which to 
fit our grisatre slop-shop coats and 
gowns. But when we witnessed heroism, 
when we saw our men and women do the 
very deeds of Bayard and Jeanne d’Arc, 
we broke away at once from our faith in 
the commonplace and fell to writing of a 
different life from that depicted by the 
cherry-seed whittlers in fiction. Hero- 
ism a thing of the past? It was new 
America that settled the question with 
one fierce, crushing blow which took 
away the old world’s breath. 

And it is new America that is writing 
as well as living the new romance. The 
old always seems better than the new to 
unchangeable conservatives; but in a 
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season of revolution the conservatives 
count for little. In the air on high we 
hear the rushing of the wings of Change; 
we feel the freshness of an era blooming 
at sunrise. Art is the same now and for- 
ever; but form is as variable as human 
aspiration, human desire, human. taste. 
We may bristle and swagger and shake 
our critical fists at the public for daring to 
turn away from the “ Daisy Millers,” the 
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“Yellow Asters” and even the “ Robert 
Elsmeres ” and the “ Christians ”’ to read 
the “ Richard Carvels ” and the “ Janice 
Merediths;” but what shall it avail us? 
The same query was in the air when Vic- 
tor Hugo sounded the keynote of a fifty 
years’ era of romance. The wave is ris- 
ing and will roll through its course, obey- 
ing an irresistible impulse of life. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


Boers. 


By Emma Burton. 


T has been claimed that the mission- 
aries in South Africa take the side of 
the Boers in their struggle with Eng- 

land, but it seems not to be generally 
known that the work of the early mission- 
aries in that field was greatly hindered by 
them. 

The explorer Livingstone, in his early 
missionary days, was driven from his 
work, and his mission station at Koloberg 
in Bechuanaland burned by the Boers, 
who gave him to understand they would 
not allow any further missionary expedi- 
tions into the interior. Tho this misfor- 
tune led him to undertake his great jour- 
ney across the continent, yet it illustrates 
the text, “ It must needs be that offenses 
come, but wo to that man by whom the 
offense cometh! ” 

Robert Moffat, father-in-law of Living- 
stone, and the ablest missionary ever sent 
to Africa, had unusual facilities for know- 
ing the Boers. He lived in Bechuanaland 
from 1816 to 1870 with his station at Lat- 
takoo, later known as Kuruman, 700 
miles from Cape Town and 100 miles 
north of the Orange River. From these 
headquarters he made. many journeys 
into the interior. 

From the “ Life of Robert and Mary 
Moffat,” edited by their son, himself a 
missionary in South Africa, we find that 
Dr. Moffat carefully distinguished be- 
tween the Boers of the Cape Colony and 
those of the Transvaal. Among the for- 
mer he numbered many warm friends. 
Even the more enlightened Boers, how- 
ever, were for many years intolerant of 
the rights of the natives, as the following 
incident shows. When Moffat, soon 


after his arrival in Africa, was making 
his way northward, he stopped at the 
farmhouse of a wealthy Boer with many 
slaves. The farmer, hearing he was a 
missionary, gave him a hearty welcome, 
and proposed that in the evening he 
should hold a service. ‘ But where are 
the servants?” asked Moffat. “ Serv- 
ants? What do you mean?” “I mean 
the Hottentots, of whom I saw so many 
on your farm.” “ Hottentots, you want 
them? Let me rather go to the moun- 
tains and call the baboons if you want a 
congregation of that sort; or, stop, my 
sons will call the dogs which lie in front 
of the door, they will do.” The mission- 
ary quietly dropped an attempt which 
threatened a wrathful ending and began 
the service. The psalm was sung, the 
prayer offered, and the preacher read the 
story of the Syrophcenician woman, par- 
ticularly emphasizing these words, 
S utiith wlord, spit the.docs, eat oti tne 
crumbs that fall from the master’s table.” 
He had not spoken many minutes when 
the voice of the farmer was heard. “ Will 
Mynheer wait a little? He shall have the 
Hottentots.” The motley crowd trooped 
in, many who probably had never been 
within the door of their master’s house, 
and many more who had never heard the 
voice of a preacher. The service over and 
the astonished Hottentots dispersed, the 
farmer turned to his guest, and _ said, 
“ My friend, you took a hard hammer, 
and you have broken a hard head.” 

In a letter written in 1839 Mrs. Moffat 
says: 

“You have probably heard that some thou- 
sands of disaffected Boers have emigrated to 
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the interior. We have anticipated from them 
the direst results and these have commenced. 
They have approached the territory of Mosili- 
katse (north of Bechuanaland), have fallen 
upon him, have killed many men and taken 
away 6,000 head of cattle. The interior is now 
effectually closed to us, and if government 
wink at these Boers they will annihilate the 
aborigines and will doubtless in time become 
formidable to the Colony.” 


In another letter written the same year, 
in speaking of the neighboring American 
mission, occurs this passage: 


“The Zulus were entirely off their guard, 
knowing nothing till the bullets were flying 
about them. The Boers brutally commenced 
hostilities at the mission station, and one bul- 
let fell at the foot of the bed on which Mr. 
Vatable (a missionary) lay sick. The out- 
house, where their servants slept, was literally 
shot to pieces. The Boers pillaged the house 
before the missionaries’ eyes, and when they 
left, obliged to Hee, the Boers were still in the 
house, packing up all their horses could carry 
away. Thus the poor brethren have been in 
great peril, but their enemies were not suffered 
to take their lives. This, it appears, some of 
them wished to do.” 


In 1848 complications arose which led 
to a trial of strength between the forces 
of the Government and the emigrants. 
In a short and sharp engagement the 
Boers were put to flight and the Govern- 
ment annexed the Free State. Many of 
the Boers settled down again quietly un- 
der British rule, but the more irreconcil- 
able spirits joined others of their kind 
across the Vaal (the Transvaal). It soon 
became apparent to the London mission- 
aries that all hope of carrying on their 
work in that region was over. 


“It was inconvenient to the Boers, that there 
should be so near them men who were able to 
give testimony to the civilized world of what 
was going on in those remote regions, and who 
could neither be cajoled nor intimidated into 
silence.” 


Not only did the Boers constantly an- 
noy Moffat in his work, but they actually 
broke up the missionary labors of his cel- 
ebrated son-in-law, Livingstone. 

On beginning his work among the Bak- 
wains, he found them practically en- 
slaved by the Boers, who plundered their 
cattle and made them work without 
wages. On his first visit the command- 
ant had insisted: ‘‘ You must teach the 
blacks#theyare not *ourreqnals.,.) ..)). 
You might as well try to teach the ba- 
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boons.” Livingstone replied by offering 
to test whether the Boers or his own na- 
tive attendants, from Moffat’s school, 
could read best. As the years went by 
Livingstone’s relations with the Boers be- 
came more and more strained. 

A raid on Koloberg, the main station, 
was planned by the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal, which Livingstone heard of and 
prevented for the time by a visit of re- 
monstrance to the commandant; but the 
cloud hung menacingly over the Bak- 
wains. This thought troubled’ Living- 
stone, who felt that his presence among 
them was a menace to the natives. 

At last, in 1852, when the missionary 
was visiting his more remote stations, 
the Boers attacked Koloberg in force. 
They sacked the town, took all the goods 
and cattle of the Bakwains, plundered 
Livingstone’s house of most of his fur- 
niture and supplies, and wantonly de- 
stroyed the rest, even tearing the leaves 
from all his books. They then set fire 
to the town and began to massacre the in- 
habitants. The natives defended their 
families bravely, but the Boers killed six- 
ty of them, and carried away many wom- 
en and children. They next burned the 
villages of the Bangwaketse and the Ba- 
katla, and swept off all their cattle. 

Livingstone wrote to a friend: 

“All the corn is burned of all the three 
tribes. Everything edible taken from them. 
How will they live? The Boers often 
expressed a wish to get hold of me. Kind 
Providence prevented me from falling into the 
very thick of it. God has still a work for me 
to do. Think of foolish John Bull 
paying so many thousands a year for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, and allowing com- 
missions to make treaties with the Boers, who 
Carry Alt On... 

The conduct of the Boers was beyond 
all justification, yet the breaking up of 
his mission opened up to Livingstone his 
wonderful career as an explorer. Tho 
constantly threatened by the Boers, he 
pushed further north in the hope of 
establishing missions. He saw so much, 
penetrating further and further as 
time went on, that finally the famous 
journey across the continent was under- 
taken. An unseen Providence may have 
overruled the base conduct of the Boers 
for, the; yoodvob A inica, 
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A Military Novel * 


WE see no reason why Mr. Altsheler 
should not be cordially congratulated. 
He has written a romance of the civil war 
in which we feel a fresh and captivating 
genius. It is not so much a story as a 
picture, and it is a vivid, highly colored, 
intensely attractive picture, beyond ques- 
tion a work of genuine art. Too much 
description, good as it is, undoubtedly de- 
tracts from the symmetry of the compo- 
sition. The battle scenes are overdone, 
but the excess is brilliant and thrilling in 
itself, so that in reading one scarcely no- 
tices a vast redundancy of mere word 
broidery. A most noteworthy element of 
Mr. Altsheler’s work is a certain frank 
enthusiasm, almost boyish in its intensity, 
which seems to carry us along while we 
read. Indeed the story somehow gives 
the impression of personal experience. 

As a love story most readers will take 
it lightly, for the passion of the book is 
condensed in the scenes and incidents of 
camp and fight, and it is of the most mas- 
culine sort, so far as its substance goes, 
albeit a certain constantly recurring sen- 
timental strain seems wholly feminine. 
The present reviewer, himself a soldier 
who has been in battle, prefers Mr. Alt- 
sheler’s war sketches to the late Stephen 
Crane’s. There is more downright slog- 
ging battle in them, and the atmosphere 
is truer, being less obscured with arti- 
ficialities. The descriptions of Shiloh and 
Gettysburg are noble military pictures, 
heavy with redundancies and repetitions, 
to be sure, yet noble and faithful to the 
large facts as well as the small details of 
war. 

Beginning with Lincoln’s inauguration 
and quickly sweeping from Kentucky 
southward with the current of 
marching men, there is little check 
fometieestorys flow. It is not’ a 
historical romance in its spirit, and 
yet the history of our great war imbues 
it, floods it, struts every page to bursting, 
so to say. We have no recollection of 
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any finer piece of description than Mr. 
Altsheler gives of the awful fight at Cem- 
etery Hill, when the Confederates made 
their ever memorable sacrifice for the lost 
cause. It is thrilling. The word-picture 
fairly blazes and jars with the tempest 
of battle. 

Some excellent impressions are given 
of the social conditions of the South dur- 
ing the war. The sketches of life in 
Richmond are especially true and attract- 
ive. But probably the most distinct and 
lasting quality of the book shows itself in 
incidents and side-scenes where sudden 
and singularly vivid revelations of what 
our fratricidal war really meant flash out 
like lightning or the intense blaze of a 
shell by night. Here, as elsewhere, how- 
ever, the author lacks somewhat of the re- 
straint and reserve of the master artist. 
He cannot refrain from gushing and 
heaping on the color. Even in the sim- 
pler scenes of camp life, where we should 
naturally expect the sincerity of collo- 
quial truthfulness and curtness, a certain 
diffuseness and a frequent touch of sen- 
timental garishness weaken the composti- 
tion. Ina word, Mr. Altsheler’s lack is 
compactness and stedfast adherence to 
the line of sufficiency. He does not know 
when adequacy is reached ; he passes over 
into surplusage. 

With all its faults, Jn Circling Camps 
rises very near the line of power just 
above which are to be found the few mas- 
terpieces of historical fiction. What it 
lacks in perspective is more due to an ac- 
tual want of distance than to any short- 
coming of the author’s craftsmanship. 
The war is yet too near us for the haze of 
romance to be cast over it. And doubt- 
less a sense of this atmospheric rawness 
influenced Mr. Altsheler to make undue 
effortto hang the blue of distance over his 
scenes by creating an atmosphere largely 
verbal and sometimes beclouded with 
rhetoric. But the story is a wonderfui 
chain of war-incidents graduated in di- 
mensions from the pitched battle down to 
the merest personal experience. To read 
it is to realize some of the most thrilling 
features of a struggle which shook the 
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whole world. The author’s impartiality 
is admirable. He writes from the broad- 
est patriotism and in the spirit of the 
most liberal sympathy with American 
aspirations. 

We have felt impelled to give a space 
to this book which we could ill spare. 
Not that we deem it a great fiction, but 
because it certainly is an extraordinary 
one. Its freshness, vigor, abounding 
color, keen insight into the life of a volun- 
teer soldier, broad, full grasp of military 
conditions and incidents, and its power 
of enthusiasm combine to make it a 
memorable romance, so that, notwith- 
standing many glaring crudities and 
many redundancies, it stands out distinct- 
ly among the best war-stories of recent 
years. We have felt while reading it that 
the MS. should have been mercilessly re- 
vised by an artist in fiction whose strokes 
of erasure and whose firm touches of rec- 
tification would easily have made the ro- 
mance a literary delight as well as a pow- 
erful war picture. 


Educational Books. 
(Continued from last week.) 
GRAMMAR AND ENGLISH. 


Among English grammars we have 
one at least which is well worth notice, 
A RATIONAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENG- 
LISsH Lancuace. By W. B. Powell, 
A.M., Supt. of Public Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Louise Connolly, M.S. 
(American Book Co. 60 cents.) This 
is an attempt to free English grammar 
from its bondage to Latin grammar, 
study the language on its own basis, and 
parse it on a method of rational analysis. 
The method is very free, very stimulat- 
ing, tho sometimes too free in dropping 
established terms. The analysis of sen- 
tences and examples of parsing are oc- 
casionally capricious. But the general 
view of syntax as controlled by the ra- 
tional logic of verbal expression is stim- 
ulating and sound. 

A First MANUAL OF COMPOSITION. 
By Edwin Herbert Lewis, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor in Lewis Institute, Chicago. (Mac- 
millan. 60 cents.) More elementary 
than the author’s “ Introduction to the 
Study of Language,” but on the same 
principle and developed on the same 
method. It carries back the free and ra- 
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tional methods of the previous book two 
years into the grammar school. Its main 
point is the drill in reasoning and logic 
as applied to grammar and composition. 
An excellent book. 

THe MotrHer Toncue. Book I. 
(Vol. I.) Lessons in Speaking, Reading 
and writing English. Book II. (Vol. 
IT.) An Elementary Enghsh Gram- 
mar. By George Lyman Kittridge, Pro- 
fessor of English in Harvard, and Sarah 
Louse Arnold, Supervisor of Schools nm 
Boston. (Ginn  & . Co.) “Bostonaaeas 
cents and 60 cents.) The first of these 
manuals is elementary. It begins with 
lessons in reading only. Book II is an 
English grammar for high school classes. 
The work is of high character through- 
out, scholarly, and based on sound prac- 
tical methods acquired in pedagogical 
experience. 

SPECIMENS. OF THE Forms oF DIs- 
coursE, by FE. H. Lewis, Professor in the 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, is a valuable 
aid in the study of English composition. 
It presents a classified series of classic 
examples of the different styles of com- 
position arranged under five heads: De- 
scription, Narration, Exposition, Argu- 
mentation and Criticism. 

In “The Silver Series of Language 
Books”? a new competitor for favor is 
THE ESSENTIALS OF LANGUAGE AND 
GRAMMAR, by Albert Leroy Bartlett, 
A.M., and First STEpPs In ENGLISH, by 
the same. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 

LEssonNS IN LANGUAGE AND GRAM- 
MAR. Book I. and Book II. By Horace 
S. Tarbell, LL.D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Providence, R. I., and Martha 
Tarbell, Ph.D. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 
$1.00.) Very similar in method and 
theory to “ The Mother Tongue” no- 
ticed above. Book I is designed for pu- 
pils entering the fourth year and extends 
through two or two and a half years of 
work. Book II is an independent man- 
ual complete in itself, designed to furnish 
a complete course for grammar school, 
high school or home study. Special 
kinds of writing receive special attention, 
as, for example, letter writing and “ sec- - 
retarial”’ writing. Punctuation is fully 
developed. 

In the way of text-books for English 
study, we have to begin with, in the 
“Atheneum Press Series,’ A Book oF 
SEVENTEENTH Century Lyrics. Select- 
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ed and Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Felix E. Schelling, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. (Ginn & Co., 
- Boston.) An admirable selection of 
. characteristic English lyrics between the 
years 1625 and 1700. 

TWELvE EnciisH Poets, by Blanche 
Wilder Bellamy (Ginn & Co., Boston), 
is made up of selections from twelve 
representative poets from Chaucer to 
Tennyson, with brief biographical 
sketches. The collection is better for 
reading than for study. In the same 
class is REPRESENTATIVE PoEMS oF Ros- 
ERT Burns. With Carlyle’s Essay on 
Burns. Edited,with Introductions, Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Charles Lane Han- 
son, Instructor in English, Boston High 
School. Selected with good literary 
judgment, and edited with Notes and In- 
troduction. In the same class we note 
also Mitton’s L’ALLecEp IL PENSEROSO, 
Comus AND Lycipas. Edited,with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Tuley Francis 
Huntington, A.M., South Side High 
School, Milwaukee (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton). A delightful collection of the four 
great classics of English poetry. In the 
same class, Pope’s Essay oN MAN AND 
Essay ON Criticism. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Joseph B. Sea- 
Dey otiver, Burdett & Co. In “The 
Bit eries of Enetish, Classics.”’) 


GEOGRAPHY. 


In Geography the year is signalized by 
the publication of THE INTERNATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By Seventy Authors. With 
488 Illustrations. Edited by Hugh Rob- 
em Mill, DSc. (D. Appleton & Co. 
$3.50.) This great work of 1,088 close- 
ly printed octavo pages may fairly be 
claimed as the achievement in the edu- 
cational literature of the year. It is car- 
ried out on a systematic plan which has 
assigned every part its proportions to 
the rest, and held everything together in 
right relations. The entire geography of 
the globe is included in the volume. 
Even the North and South Polar 
Regions are described. Every topic 
and every country receives a thorough 
scientific development. Part I is de- 
voted to an exposition in ten chapters on 
the principles of geography, including 
maps, the mathematics, meteorology and 
geology of the subject, the distribution 
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of mankind as a race descended from one 
central stock, and the general outlines of 
political geography. The work follows 
in its development the natural order of 
the continental divisions of the globe. 
The physical geography of each country, 
its meteorology, geology, flora, fauna, 
people, language, political history, com- 
mercial and industrial development, and 
the general statistics of civilization are 
briefly but systematically presented. 
Maps and diagrams are used freely and 
with great effect. 

First Book HoME GEOGRAPHY, AND 
THE EartH AS A WHOLE. By Ralph S. 
Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Professor at Cor- 
nell, and Frank M. McMurray, Ph.D., 
Professor at Columbia Umiversity. 
(Macmillans. 60 cents.) This is the 
first of a series of three volumes to be 
known as “ Tarr and McMurray Geog- 
raphies.” The novel feature of this text- 
book is the full development of the 
“ Home Geography” in the First Part, 
and the attempt to treat the “ Earth as a 
Whole,” or in a bird’s-eye view of it, in 
the Second Part, which is wholly devot- 
ed to North America, with full treatment 
of the United States and what are de- 
scribed as “its Dependencies ’—a new 
term in American geography. The work 
is done on a physiographic basis, with 
physical facts presented in causal se- 
quence and close attention to types in the 
industries, population and civilization of 
the country. The maps, which are 
numerous and uncommonly well made, 
are a special feature of the volume. 


SANITARY. 


The sanitary aspects of school ad- 
ministration and schoolhouse construc- 
tion are thoroughly and _ practically 
treated in ScHoot Hycienr. By Lud- 
wig Kotelmann, Ph.D., M.D. Trans- 
lated by John A. Bergstrom, Ph.D., and 
Edward Cinradi, M.A., Indiana Uni- 
Versiivos (Cy. Woe, batdeen, Syracuse. 
$1.50.) Dr. Kotelmann founded and for 
ten years edited the Journal for School- 
hygiene at Hamburg, Germany. This 
manual represents his life-long study of 
the subject. 

With this should be named ScHOOL 
SANITATION AND DEcoRATION. A Prac- 
tical Study of Health and Beauty in 
their Relations to the Public Schools, 
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By Severance Burrage, B.S., Professor 
in Perdue University, and Henry Tur- 
ner Baily, State Supervisor of Drawing, 
Massachusetts. (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. $1.50.) 

A new thing in school text-books is 
the HanpBpook OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
AND HousEHOLp Arts. With a Preface 
by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Other Specialists. Edited by Lucy 
Langdon Willams Wilson, Ph.D., Phil- 
adelphia Normal School. (Macmillan. 
$1.00.) Designed for use in Elemen- 
tary Schools as a Manual for Teachers. 

In Botany we call attention to a new 
text-book, Lessons In Botany. By 
George Francis Atkinson, Ph.B., Pro- 
fessor in Cornell. (Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.12.) An abbreviated and simplified 
edition of the Elementary Botany, by the 
same author. Much of the technical 
matter in the larger edition has been 
omitted. The first chapters, on how 
seedlings grow, etc., are new. A con- 
siderable part of the book has been re- 
written in the interest of simplification. 
Great provision for out-of-door work is 
made, particularly in the very valuable 
chapter on) £cology})or the. science; ot 
plant organisms in their origin and en- 
vironment. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges (Macmillan) can hardly be 
commended too highly for its purpose. 
The general Editor for the Old Testa- 
ment is A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew; for the New Testa- 
ment, J. J. S. Perowne, D.D., Bishop of 
Worcester. The latest volumes before 
us are THE PROVERBS, edited by the Ven. 
ect, BP erowie, west 757 Celie yard 
THE Books oF CHRONICLES, with Maps, 
Notes and Introduction, by William 
Pmory “Batnes,’.)(D:D.)) ($1.60. whe 
Macmillans also publish ONE YEAR OF 
SuNDAY ScHoot LESSONS FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN. By Florience W. Palmer. 
$1.00.) Nothing seems to be omitted 
from this volume to make it a manual 
for teachers and parents. 

In the same general class we name for 
the benefit of those who love a classic, 
THE SHEPHERD PSALM FOR CHILDREN. 
By Josephine L. Baldwin. (Fleming 
Ey Revell Garpanye 307 cents.) stars 
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exposition that rises into the region of 
poetry. 

We name here also Nature's Mir- 
ACLES; Familar Talks on Science, by 
Elisha Gray, Ph.D., LL.D. (Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert. 60 cents), because the 
sound, reverent spirit of the manual 
raises it to the plane of religious instruc- 
tion. Volume I of the series has for its 
subject World-Building and Life, Earth, 
Air and Water. It is science expounded 
with simplicity, and set in a frame work 
OIMLeVerence, 

The two most fascinating reading 
books in the whole collection have not 
been noticed. StorireEs oF MAINE. By 
Sophie Swett. (American Book Com- 
pany. $1.00.) A repertory of tales of 
heroism, romance, adventure and en- 
durance culled out of the history and lo- 
cal traditions of Maine; and Ways oF 
Woop Fork. By William J. Long. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) The First Se- 
ries of what the author has himself seen 
in the woods by a man who knows how 
to draw the wood-folk out of their holes 
and to catch them at their pranks. 

The American Book Company offer 
for school and home use, not without an 
eye also to social gatherings, SONGS OF 
ALL LANps, patriotic and national songs 
of many countries, folk songs and part- 
songs for three and four voices, edited 
by W. S. B. Mathews, assisted in the 
musical arrangement by the popular 
song-composer, Mrs. Jesse L. Gaynor. 
(50 cents. ) 

In the same class Silver, Burdett & 
Co. publish THE ELEMENTS OF VOCAL 
Harmony. By Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. 
Doc., Professor in the Science of Mu- 
sic, University of Pennsylvania. 

The same publishers issue in their se- 
ries “‘ America’s Great Men and Their 
Deeds,” AMERICA’S INVENTIONS AND IN- 
VENTOoRS. By the veteran teacher, Wil- 
liam A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., and Ar- 
thur May Mowry, A.M. 

The increasing demand for some dis- 
cipline in political ethics in the schools 
has resulted in a new and revised edi- 
tion of an old book which did good serv- 
ice in its day, and needed only revision 
to give it a new career of usefulness. 
PoLiITIcSs FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, by 
Charles Nerdhoff, whose history of Cal- 
ifornia still holds its place as the most 
valuable book on the subject, 
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LitrteE Wanperers. By Margaret 
Warner Morley. (Ginn & Co.) The 
wanderers are plants or seeds that travel. 
The author has made a very luminous 
and useful romance of the scientific 
facts, for primary classes. 

On Shakespeare study we have a few 
books to name: How to Stupy SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By William H. Fleming. (Dou- 
bleday & McClure Company. $1.00.) 


Series II. Constructed on the same plan 
as Series I. It contains a key to the pro- 
nunciation of names, based on the 


Standard Dictionary and notes relating 
to textual difficulties, not to literary mat- 
ters or dramatic structure. They are 
elementary in character, such as would 
be required in school use. When serious 
difficulties arise, like the famous ‘‘ dram 
Giteale “(Act | Scene 4.) in Hamlet, the 
author gives it up and refers to Fur- 
ness’s “ Variorum.” 

Shakespeare’s JuLtus CaAEsarR, by the 
Rev. Henry N. Hudson, LL.D. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston), while designed for 
school use, is also for more advanced 
students. The Introduction, tho brief, 
myecompendious: The: text is good. 
Critical notes discuss the perplexities of 
the text and the play. It is an excellent 
edition of the play for High School or 
college. 

THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE: Its 
Illustrations, by Byam Shaw, is a fas- 
cinating pocket edition, with clear, 
strong faced black type, brief summary 
introductions to each play and glossary. 
KinGc Lear is the most recent volume 
we have seen. It is edited by John De- 
vine. (Macmillan Company.) 

The same publishers are slowly bring- 
ing out Shakespeare’s plays in their 
“Pocket English Classics.” The num- 
ber before us is JULIUS CAESAR, edited, 
with an Introduction, notes and sugges- 
tive questions, by George W. Hufford, 
A.M., Principal of the Indianapolis High 
School, and Lois G. Hufford, Teacher 
of English Literature in the same (25 
cents). Uncommonly good type for a 
pocket edition; the Cambridge text, and 
notes on Shakespearean verse, metrical 
arrangement and grammatical peculiari- 
Lies: 

Other numbers in the same series of- 
fer for school use convenient and inex- 
pensive editions of the English classics, 
uniform in size, shape, type and edited 
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for school use in the same way. The 
latest we have seen among them are 
Cooper’s Last oF THE MOHICANS, 
Scott’s Marmion, and BrowNinc’s 
SHORTER PoEMS (25 cents each). 

THe Epistles oF THE New TEstTa- 
MENT... By Henry Hayman, D.D. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) This 
is an effort to present the Epistles in cur- 
rent and popular idiom. ‘The plan is to 
keep with the most careful fidelity to the 
thoughts of the Apostles while claim- 
ing a perfectly free hand as regards the 
language in which those thoughts are 
presented. An illustration is furnished 
in the thirteenth chapter of the Corin- 
thians, where Dr. Hayman’s version 
says: 

“For tho I were to speak all languages of 

men and angels too but have not charity I be- 
come a mere sounding gong or tinkling cym- 
bal.” ‘‘ Charity is long suffering, is kindly, is 
void of envy, is no braggart, is not inflated, 
preserves decorum, avoids self-seeking, is not 
irritable,” ete. 
While in some things undoubtedly the 
translation assists the interpretation, as 
an English version it is much inferior to 
that of Mr. Robert Weeks, who knew 
vastly less Greek. 

History oF FEnciisH LITERATURE. 
By Reuben Post Halleck, M.A. (New 
York: The American Book Company. 
$1.25.) Teachers of English, especial- 
ly teachers in public schools, as well as 
general students, members of literary 
clubs, and, indeed, all. who need a ready 
reference book on English literature, 
will find in this history many helpful 
features. As a history of English lit- 
erature, it is full enough to give a good 
outline impression. Its short biograph- 
ical and critical sketches are well done, 
and the method of study suggested in the 
lists of books and directions for reading 
is excellent. The book has a literary 
map of England showing the birthplaces 
and homes of the most noted authors. 
There are many illustrations, mostly por- 
traits, and a good index. 

THE MAKING OF CHARACTER. Some 
Educational Aspects of Ethics. By 
John MacCunn, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in Umiversity College, Liv- 
erpool. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25.) With the above 
unpretentious title Professor MacCunn’s 
little book might be easily overlooked 
amid the volumes teeming from the 
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press; but it is a remarkable work, sure 
to attract the attention of the students of 
ethics and of those who are interested in 
the philosophy of human character-de- 
velopment. It is a clear, simple, logical 
treatise on the influences and elements 
that affect the moral, mental and physical 
growth of man. The author’s style makes 


his meanings perfectly plain to the read-. 


er; he indulges in no abstruse phrase- 
ology, and his sentences are short and 
forceful. The whole literature of his 
subject is tersely reviewed, and the chain 
of his short chapters is an admirable 
linking together of facts made visible and 
significant by their projection in just the 
place where they belong. 


& 
CONCERNING Cats. My Own and 


Some Others. By Helen M. Winslow. 
(Boston: The Lothrop Publishing Com- 


pany. $1.50.) The cat-lover will hasten ° 


to get possession of Miss Winslow’s in- 
teresting cat-book with its cat-pictures, 
cat-anecdotes, notes and portraits of fa- 
mous cats and other cat-lore galore. It is 
a beautiful volume, handsomely printed, 
and, of course, attractively illustrated. 
There are pictures of the cats of Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, Julia Marlowe, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, and other distin- 
guished cat lovers. The book has the in- 
dorsement of the Beresford Cat Club, 
and so we give it ours, altho we do not 
make any pretensions to technical cat- 
hia or to a large amount of cat- 
ove. 


FAMILIAR Fisu, Their Habits and 
Capture. By Eugene McCarthy. With 
an Introduction by Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan, President of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Company.) A book for anglers and all 
persons interested in fish and fishing, by 
a writer who understands his subject and 
knows how to enhance its interest in the 
minds of his readers. All of the more 
important familiar fish of our country are 
described with the best methods of tak- 
ing them. Dr. David Starr Jordan has 
written for the book a short and charac- 
teristic introduction in which he says: 
“Every healthy boy, every rightminded 
and every uncaged woman feels, at one 
time or another, and maybe at all times, 
the impulse to go a-fishing. That is what 
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fishes are for.” We wonder if the Doc- 
tor’s ‘““uncaged woman” has the “ im- 
pulse to go a-fishing”’ at midnight in 
February, when the wind howls in pitchy 
darkness and the sleet flies level ? 


THE Story oF MAGELLAN. By Hege- 
kiah Butterworth. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50.) Mr. Butterworth 
has the fine knack of making a good 
story out of history. This sketch of the 
life and adventures of the great navi- 
gator and explorer, Ferdinand Magellan, 
reads like a romance—it is, indeed, truth 
stranger than fiction. Mr. Butterworth 
went out of his way, however, when he 
lugged Aguinaldo into his book and 
tried to make a hero of him. There is 
nothing in the least truly heroic in 
Aguinaldo, nor has his career anything 
whatever to do with the true story of 
Magellan. 


A History oF RusstAN LITERATURE. 
By K. Walisgewski. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50.) The title of 
this book is too comprehensive. We 
have here not a history of Russian lit- 
erature, but a strong outline of the prin- 
cipal body of that literature. The au- 
thor is enthusiastic in his appreciation of 
his subject, and writes with an ink that 
glows. We should not want to be led 
by his criticism; but some of it is singu- 
larly frank, luminous and forceful. His 
treatment of Tolstoi’s moral and reli- 
gious vagaries touches a high mark of 
excellence. Upon the whole this sketch 
of Russian literary history will be found 
sufficiently comprehensive to give the 
general reader a good impression of the 
subjects treated. It appears in the 
‘Literatures of the World ” series edited 
by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 


Boy; A SKetcH. By Mare Corelli. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.50.) While Miss Corelli calls 
this book a sketch it is one of the longest 
and most elaborate of her vivid and sen- 
sational pictures of life as her peculiar 
vision is able to comprehend it. The 
“Boy” of the story was the son of a 
drunken father and a slatternly mother. 
He is depicted as the creature of unto- 
ward influences, and his life is not really 
as interesting as Miss Corelli’s story 
makes it appear. It all comes to nothing 
in the end, after a long and miserable yet 
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curiously entertaining pursuit, lighted up 
on the way with a gorgeous genius which 
somehow has a gleam and a whiff of sul- 
phur in it. 


THE Story OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY OF THE CHRISTIAN Era. By El- 
bridge S. Brooks. (Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Company. $1.50.) Young 
people may rely upon Mr. Brooks to lead 
them well and entertainingly through 
whatever historical field he chooses to 
take them. In this handsome volume he 
gives a good, clear, running account of 
the main events of the past hundred 
years. Of course it is a wonderful rec- 
ord, no matter how tamely set upon pa- 
per, but Mr. Brooks presents it in a style 
far from tame, albeit soberly enough. 
Readers both young and old will be 
charmed with the simple story of an 
amazing century. Mr. Brooks ranks 
Tolstoi with Lincoln, Bismarck, Cavour, 
Wellington, Napoleon and Jackson. Such 
an estimate of Tolstoi is all but silly. In 
the main, however, the story of a cen- 
tury’s progress is stimulating, invigorat- 
ing, refreshing. 


THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE. By John 
Hays Hammond. (New York: The Ab- 
Beyerrtess. 925 cents’): 41 his*is. the: text 
of an address by Mr. Hammond, who has 
resided in South Africa and had troubles 
Siuievownanere. ~ eis -an American 
who was arrested in connection with the 
excitement occasioned by the ** Jameson 
Raid ” of 1896. He has large knowledge 
of the South African mines, and his ad- 
dress shows a comprehensive grasp of 
the whole Boer trouble. It is a short es- 
say, can be read in an hour, and it cer- 
tainly gives a great deal of enlightening 
information. As he presents the case, 
the Outlanders have been subjected to 
most brutal treatment by the Boers, who 
have by their tyranny justly merited the 
punishment they have received at the 
hands of Great Britain. 


THE PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY. A 
Treatise on the Processes of Type-Mak- 
ing, the Point System, the Names, Sizes, 
Styles and Prices of Printing Types. By 
Theodore Low De Vinne. (New York: 
The Century Co. $2.00.) A book very 
pleasing to the eye and satisfying to a 
chaste and cultivated taste is this treatise 
by a master printer on some of the ma- 
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chinery of his art. The processes of 
type-making, the various sizes and forms 
of types, the great foundries, the styles of 
printing, the nomenclature of typography 
and the running history of changes and 
reversals to earlier forms are not only 
given in clear language but, as far as pos- 
sible, exemplified in the text. The pages 
treating a certain form are set up in that 
type, so that the reader has before him 
the object lesson as well as the author’s 
entertaining essay. Indeed, the book is a 
document in the history of type, a book 
for printers, done in type, illustrated with 
type, and typical of the best form of the 
printer’s art. Every printer should have 
it. 

SPENCER AND SPENCERISM. By Hec- 
tor Macpherson. (New York: Double- 
dayapPage: Com 51,25.) \) ouch; avast 
literature has grown up about Mr. Spen- 
cer and his philosophy that the present 
generation of readers will welcome the 
attempt to explain what is involved in 
these prolonged controversies and com- 
mentaries. Mr. Macpherson undertakes 
to make plain the Spencerian doctrine to 
the general reader, somewhat after the 
manner of John Fisher’s “ Cosmic Phi- 
losophy,” but more briefly and simply. 
He has Mr. Spencer’s approval in his de- 
sign, and he appears to have executed it 
with success. 


An OUTLINE OF POLITICAL GROWTH 


IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Ed- 
mund Hamilton Sears. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.00.) The 


title of this book hardly describes it cor- 
rectly. While political growth is consid- 
ered, quite as much space is given to mili- 
tary and dynastic events as to changes in 
constitutions and laws. We should call 
the treatise a summary of universal his- 
tory during this century, each country re- 
ceiving special treatment. So vast a sub- 
ject can be treated but superficially in a 
single volume, and many conclusions are 
unavoidably stated in too sweeping a 
manner. Allowing for the difficulties of 
the task, the author has succeeded fairly 
well, and his manual will serve as a 
chronicle of the leading political events 
of the era to which it relates. 


THE BuRIAL OF THE APPRENTICE. By 
Henry W. Cherouny. (New York: Che- 
rouny Printing and Publishing Com- 


1930 
pany.) In spite of the faults of 
obscurity, verbosity and _ diffuseness, 


these papers are not without inter- 
est to the student of society. They 
contain a plea for the restoration of 
the guild system in the printing trade, 
which seems visionary enough, but they 
also disclose the thoughts and feelings 
that are seething among certain classes 
of our population. The author is an en- 
thusiast, and we cannot say that he has 
a well balanced mind, but the sincerity of 
his benevolence is beyond question. 


a 
Literary Notes. 


Dr. Paut Carus proposes to publish soon 
in the Open Court Company, of Chicago, a 
book about the history of the devil. 


....Mr. Herbert Spencer has at last com- 
pleted the revised and final edition of his 
‘First Principles.” He has made numerous 
replies to his critics and will endeavor to re- 
move in this edition all misapprehension. Al- 
tho the cardinal views of the work remain un- 
changed numerous alterations have been made 
here and there. 


....Lhe Musenalmanach of Gottingen is, we 
believe, the only student publication in Ger- 
many. It is an annual of poetical productions 
from the pens of present and former students 
of that university, and the edition for the cur- 
rent year is the third in the series, all of which 
have been warmly welcomed and possess liter- 
ary merit. The editor of the edition for 1900 
is Leviid L. Schtiking. 

....lhe only Protestant daily political pa- 
per in France, the Signal, suffered very severe- 
ly on account of its revision inclinations in the 
Dreyfus matter. It has now been placed on a 
more solid financial basis by the liberality of 
the friends of the cause. In Turkey the paper 
is not allowed to circulate on account of its 
sharp attacks on the Sultan in the Armenian 
question. Jt is waging a determined battle 
against alcoholism and favors reforms in every 
department. 


....An excellent series of pamphlets, em- 
bodying in concise form the results of arche- 
ological research in the Orient, is published by 
the house of Hinrichs in Leipzig. One issue 
appears every three months, and the fifth of 
the series, descriptive of the political history of 
Babylonia and Assyria on the basis of the mon- 
uments, by Dr. Winckler, of Berlin, is the lat- 
est. The series is known by the general title 
of “ Der Alte Orient.” Each number is about 
30 pages in size, and costs 60 pfennige. 


....An organization has just been brought 
about in this city, called “The American Pub- 
lishers’ Association,” with Mr. Charles Scrib- 
ner as president. Almost all the prominent 
publishers in the country are represented, and 
the purpose, so far as given, is the protection 
of the interests of publishers, authors, book- 
sellers, book manufacturers and book buyers. 
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Specifically, however, the chief aim is to se- 
cure a greater uniformity of prices to the pub- 
lic and prevent the cutting system, which has 
proved so demoralizing to the book trade. 


....Leipzig, which for decades had been prac- 
tically the sole headquarters for the book and 
publishing business in Germany, has in late 
years found rivals in Berlin and in Munich. 
Especially has the Bavarian capital become the 
leading market for all that is curious and rare 
and especially valuable in the book line. Late- 
ly the auction of the famous library Tessier 
brought to Munich bibliophiles from almost 
every country in Europe, with many orders 
from America. Paris, Berlin and London se- 
cured the most valuable gems in this collec- 
tion. The prices secured were probably the 
highest ever paid at a book auction in Ger- 
many. 


.:..Dr. John Clark Ridpath, the; historian: 
died last week in New York City. He was 
born in Indiana in 1840, educated in the com- 
mon schools, taught district school, and finally 
became a clerk in a village store. He entered 
the De Pauw University in 1859 and graduated 
in four years, paying his own way. Years 
later he was made professor at his alma 
mater. In 1881 he was associated with “ The 
People’s Cyclopedia,” and in 1882 he began his 
“History of the World.” Among his books 
are “ Academic History of the United States,” 
a “Grammar School History,” ‘‘ Monograph 
of Alexander Hamilton,” ‘‘ The Life and Work 
of James G. Blaine,” and “‘ The Life of Glad- 
stone, etc. 


....Lhe American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, of Philadelphia, publishes a 
valuable brochure, edited by Hugh Williams 
and Frederick D. Hicks, of the Library of 
Congress, containing the important official doc- 
uments of the South African Republic and 
Great Britain, without note or comment. 
Among the contents are the Convention of 
London of 1884; the Constitution of the South 
Africa Republic; the Franchise Law, with the 
modifications proposed by Great Britain; the 
ultimatum of the South Africa Republic re- 
quiring the British to withdraw their army 
from the border within two days; the resolu- 
tion of alliance of the two South Africa Re- 
publics, and the Constitution of: the Orange 
Free State. 


....Lhe second volume of Friedrich’s ex- 
tensive Life of Dollinger, reaching from 1837 
to 1849, has recently been published by Beck, 
of Munich. As the biography is based largely 
on unpublished documents of Do6llinger the 
work contains an exceptional amount of new 
data. One of the lessons of this volume is the 
somewhat surprising fact that at this period 
Dollinger was intensely Roman Catholic, was 
particularly delighted with movements such as 
Puseyism in England, and was a powerful 
agent in gaining prominent converts. It was 
after a visit to Dollinger that Manning de- 
cided to join the Church of Rome. Professor 
Friedrich declares that at this period Dollinger 
was still perfectly convinced that there was 
no salvation outside of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 
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After the Chinese War. 


THE capture of Peking is assured. The 
duty is clear, and nothing will prevent 
the allies from performing it. | What 
nextr 

There comes the problem. There can 
be no doubt that the Dowager Empress 
cast in her lot with the Boxers, or that 
the imperial army was engaged in the at- 
tack on the foreign legations. That she 
will be dethroned is certain. But what 
next ? 

Manchuria is already semi-detached 
from the Chinese Empire. The Russian 
army are already fighting there, and will 
subdue it. Russia will never willingly 
give it up. There she has had no help, 
and no interference, from the other na- 
tions, and she will surely keep what she 
takes. That much we may regard as set- 
tled. 

But there remains the great Chinese 
Empire. Will it be divided up between 
the allies? It must either be divided, or 
the young Emperor may be restored to 
power, under the tutelage of foreign ad- 
visers. Which course will be taken de- 
pends on considerations that*reach far 
beyond present advantage. 

It lies on the face of the present condi- 
tions that the United States wants no 
territory, and wishes, just now, that there 
be no partition. What we want, just 
now, is only unrestricted trade, such as 
could not exist if there were partition. 
In the latter case, France, Russia, Ger- 
many would give free ingress only to 
their own commerce, and American trade 
would be shut out, as it is from Mada- 
gascar, since France took that island. 

But are there not larger considerations 
in the future? What will a great inde- 
pendent China mean to the world? 

The moment the Empress Dowager 
and her supporters are overthrown and 
the Emperor is reinstated, we shall see a 
most sudden wave of progressiveness 
come over China. That will be repeated 
on a large scale which we have seen in 
Japan. The Chinese are a stronger, 
steadier people than the Japanese, and 
ten times as many. Already the world 


is surprised to learn what progress they 
have made in the manufacture of mili- 
tary weapons, and how quickly they take 
to the service of war. This process of 
renascence will go on much faster. Rail- 
roads and telegraphs will speedily con- 
nect the principal cities. Manufactures 
will be developed. The spirit of patriot- 
ism will be aroused as never before. The 
Chinese will be very quick to learn all 
that the Westerners can teach, even as 
have the Japanese, but chiefly so that they 
may get rid of the foreigner as soon as 
possible. Already Japan feels able to 
make a good fight with Russia, and fully 
expects war. China has old scores to 
settle, and in a generation she may be 
well able to drive every foreigner out of 
her ancient boundaries. Russia would 
have little chance against China’s four 
hundred millions, and could not easily 
hold Manchuria, while the French pos- 
sessions in the South and the ports now 
held by Great Britain and Germany 
would be at the mercy of the Chinese. A 
condominium of the Powers, or any 
Egyptianizing of China, would be a very 
difficult, and probably impossible, task. 
The Chinese could not be ruled as are 
the Hindus. 

Then the relation of Japan to China 
must be considered. Just now Japan is 
compelled, against all her interests, to 
join the European allies in fighting 
China. But she knows that China is her 
natural ally. Let China follow Japan in 
welcoming modern science, and then the 
two Powers would surely act together. 
It is no foolish request that China made 
to Japan that they pool their interests in 
opposing the Europeans. That was a 
request made by the reactionary party; 
let it be made by a progressive party and 
it will be granted. Then Russia’s days 
of conquest in the East will come to an 
end. What the result will be to the 
world of introducing modern machinery 
into factories run by the cheapest labor 
we hesitate to say. Then we may not be 
so eager for an open door out of China 
as we now are for one into China. 

We have not yet got fairly used to a 
pagan Power of the first magnitude. It 
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is not as bad as we might have feared, 
simply because Japan is thus far accept- 
ing the conclusions of Christian moral- 
ity in conducting public affairs. But 
how will it be when we have two great 
pagan Powers, whose combined produc- 
tive or fighting force will be equal to that 
of all Christendom? There will be a 
rivalry indeed, perhaps a “ yellow peril ” 
such as we have not dreamed of. Must 
we consider the possibility of a war be- 
tween Michael and the Dragon? 

We think not. We do not fear. But 
this conclusion must be reached by the 
help of a force which statesmen think 
too little of—namely, that of the un- 
armed missionary. If Japan is not a 
dangerous national neighbor, it is very 
much because Dr. Verbeck and a whole 
band of missionary teachers brought 
Christian ethics with their physics and 
history into the island. Japan remains 
in a way Buddhist, but Japan and its 
Buddhism are half Christianized. The 
diplomatists and the consuls are puzzled 
and bothered by the missionary, but it is 
the missionaries who wander far from 
the treaty ports, and are to the people 
the representatives of the Western cul- 
ture which China is so soon to seek, that 
will conquer and correct the pagan sav- 
agery and hostility which now exist. The 
safety of Christendom from the “ yellow 
peril ” is found not in navies and cannon, 
but in missions. Missions will trans- 
form the heart of China, as they are 
transforming that of Japan. Those two 
empires will become Christianized with- 
in a very few generations, and then there 
will be much the same fraternity between 
them and us as there is now  be- 
tween Christian nations. The greatest 
international force for permanent peace, 
and brotherhood, as well as for enlight- 
enment, is the Christian missionary. 

Russia will take Manchuria; Japan 
and Great Britain and the United States 
will forbid the further breaking up of the 
Chinese Empire, altho Germany may ex- 
tend her frontiers in Shantung. The 
general partition of China would be a 
very dangerous experiment, and would 
entail a terrible war in a generation. The 
safest way is an undivided China; but, 
divided or undivided, it will be a fearful 
menace to Christendom, but for the work 
of Christian missions. 
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The Homing Instinct. 


AMERICANS are awkward at enjoying 
themselves. Most of them feel rather 
ashamed not to be at work all the time. 
Our mothers carried a work bag when 
they visited; and no sooner were they 
seated when out came the needles to keep 
time with the gossip. This national pe- 
culiarity came partly out of the deep ear- 
nestness of Puritanism, and partly from 
the fact that our folk took the world en- 
tirely in the raw—a new continent to be 
subdued. Work and worship were the 
two ends of existence. Agassiz said that 
the one great puzzle which Americans 
presented to him was their incapacity for 
relaxation. Naturally our folk learned 
to sacrifice some of the very best instincts 
to this work-passion. Pushing west- 
ward, in a single century to occupy a 
whole continent, made permanent homes 
impossible, and the homing instinct was 
suppressed. 

Governor Rollins thinks the time has 
come to pick up some of these lost threads 
of character and weave them into the na- 
tiona! life, and as a result New Hamp- 
shire is now celebrating ‘“ Old Home 
Week.” Why should not the sons of 
New Hampshire (and for that matter 
every other State) turn back once a year 
to her hills, her farms, her rivers and her 
brooks, to bathe in boyhood’s dreams? 
It is a capital idea. Instead of being mis- 
erable at fashionable resorts, where every 
one is under restraint, why not go back 
to the old homestead, and once more lay 
your head under the roof tree? 

There is no other spot in the world like 
the old homestead. It was a farmhouse, 
of that colonial time before architects 
were about. It. was broad at the bottom; 
but broader at the top; and it had eaves 
where the swallows gathered in great 
communal bands. It was exactly the 
24th day of April, every year, when these 
swallows came back from the South and 
scattered to their separate homes. The 
eaves reached down so low toward the 
ground that we have ridden off the rear 
slope and dashed into a snow drift—and 
none the worse for it. There were snow 
piles in those days, almost to the eaves 
themselves! And under those eaves there 
were warm hearts; and there were also 
doughnuts in huge piles, and pumpkin 
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pies in tows; and there were other com- 
forts—for no one had then discov- 
ered bacteria, and we were in no danger 
from eating good food. When we got 
cold out of doors we could go inside, and 
be warmed internally. The house was 
painted red, for that was the warm color, 
like the fire in the chimney ; and we know 
no other reason why all old-time farm- 
houses were of that color. Only the front 
was white; and there were green blinds; 
which was the fashion—and the time 
never was, not even then, when any one 
would be out of the fashion. 

A great butternut spread its arms over 
the whole front yard, and over the double 
door. As we think of it, there is no tree 
in all this world quite so homeful as the 
butternut. It has not a stingy trait about 
it. Did you ever wake up in September, 
after an early frost, and hear the nuts 
falling off, on the roof—one, or two, or 
three at a time? To the back of the house 
was an orchard, where the Greenings and 
the Spitzenbergs and the Butter pears 
grew in long rows. ‘There is nothing in 
this world so wonderful as an apple or- 
chard in blossom. To the side of the or- 
chard, under the Sweet Bough trees, 
should stand a double row of bee hives. 
What wealth of blossoms! how the limbs 
reached down with their weight of gold- 
en and crimson fruit till they touched the 
ground. To see things and hear things 
when they happen is well enough; but to 
have them in one’s self, to be able to call 
them out of the memory, that is worth 
the while! ’Tis better than any phono- 
graph. There was an offset in the turf 
that sloped down toward the rising sun; 
and in the middle of it stood the harvest 
pear; and around that the little mother 
had her beds of pinks, and poppies, and 
bachelor buttons, and Johnnie-jump-ups. 
A little further down the slope lay the 
vegetable garden, which the father turned 
over each year with his spade and his 
spine, into long narrow beds. But he 
loved the flowers as well as did the little 
mother; and he planted lines of holly- 
hocks all around his cornfield. But you 
should have seen the “ sparrow-grass ”’ 
‘and the “ sturtions!”’ as indeed we can 
‘see them now—thé saffron, the dill, and 
‘carraway, and fennel, and the rue, and 
‘the rosemary; for in those days herbs 
‘stood always in the place of the family 
doctor. 
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At this rate the editorial wanderings 
will take us quite too far from the con- 
ventional desk and chair. But at this mo- 
ment we hear the brook, that gurgled and 
tumbled down the glen, back of that very 
house. There is no good living where 
there are no brooks; and this was a brook 
of the first water. It bubbled out of a 
rocky hollow, some secret little cavern— 
and then it laughed and tumbled for half 
a mile before it got over its fun. And 
there were wild strawberries all along its 
banks, and there was a huge granite 
block, where of a Sunday we were per- 
mitted to go and listen to the brook and 
to the bobolinks. And the birds! How 
they did nest about that house and or- 
chard! A robin built his nest, we re- 
member, on the window seat of the great 
bedroom, and sang to us in the morning 
while we lay in bed; and a wren had 
found a convenient knot-hole in the clap- 
boards, by the old kitchen door. Yes, 
yes, another year, and we shall not wait 
for Governor Rollins to summon us; but 
we will find our way to the old home- 
stead. By all means let us go home once 
a year; renew youth; refresh friend- 
ships; wipe out animosities, and create a 
homing instinct. 
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Influencing the Popular Mind. 
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““Man’s inhumanity to man,” as the 
poet saw it, may be regarded as a vari- 
able quantity always considered from 
the unfortunate observer's point of view. 
The weakness of human nature “ makes 
countless thousands mourn,’ and we 
must always bear in mind this infirmity 
of both flesh and spirit when we come to 
reckon up the evils that men do. Too 
often, perhaps, it is the man who cries 
out against humanity that .has himself 
done most deeds to wring the heart of 
the weak. His own sins against the in- 
flexible law of tenderness, justice, char- 
ity have eaten away his ability to cope 
with life’s adversities, and so he charges 
up to the great body of humanity what 
he himself is alone responsible for. 

The sincere pessimist—not the mere 
theory-zealot—draws his supply of mis- 
anthropy and lack of trust in human hon- 
esty from within. His own misery col- 
ors the whole world with the saffron hue 
of disease and decay. He mopes and 
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life mopes with him, as far as he can see; 
he fails, and to him the whole scheme of 
_ creation has failed. The shiftless, thrift- 
less man imagines that the “ world owes 
him a living,” and because the world fails 
to pay he declares it hopelessly bank- 
rupt. 

We find this disposition to blame the 
rest of mankind for what we bring upon 
ourselves permeating life in all its phases 
of religious, moral, political and domes- 
tic experience. We kindle a fire in our 
own substance and assume that because 
we burn there is a prevailing incendiary 
mania. In politics more, perhaps, than 
elsewhere we may observe the effect of 
this curious selfishness of humanity. 
Party platforms are not infrequently 
shaped to excite as well as direct the 
public mind so that it will readily feel 
the impact of a pessimistic influence. A 
general drought and the consequent fail- 
ure of crops may be artfully made to ap- 
pear as the result of bad administration 
of the party in power. A criminal act 
like that charged against Neely in Cuba 
can be so presented that the people who 
run as they read shall be impressed with 
the understanding that the President and 
his advisers have willfully participated in 
the disgraceful wrong doing. 

Now the large fact must be that 
wrong-doers are few in comparison with 
the body of men and women who stand 
for honesty and purity, else the fabric of 
civilization would long since have ceased 
to be any protection whatever against 
conscienceless depredators. The Amer- 
ican people are all corrupt and plotting 
the destruction of free government if we 
may believe the politicians ; for the Dem- 
ocrats charge the Republicans with it, 
and the Republicans just as insistently 
arraign the Democrats as guilty beyond 
doubt. Thinking people, of course, see 
through the farce; but it is surprising 
how great a number of ordinarily intelli- 
gent men jump to seize the bait cast by 
the clever and unscrupulous political an- 
gler. ‘The wish is father of the thought. 
What one is looking for is easily seen. 
The absolute judicial vision may be pos- 
sessed by us all; but if so, few of us use it 
when the partisan flag is up and the party 
drum calls for the lock-step. It is so 
much easier to accept the theory that all 
Republicans, or Democrats, as the case 
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may be, are bent upon evil than to study 
independently for our own conscientious 
guidance the issues presented in a cam- 
paign. 

Here is the greatest danger to the very 
foundation stones of government. Asa 
national organism we are just as strong 
as the average individual citizen. To 
just the extent that this average citizen 
is optimistic or pessimistic in his political 
temper and disposition is the Govern- 
ment’s future fair or gloomy in the pub- 
lic mind. And it is the public mind that 
controls. 

Every political campaign is a tremen- 
dous educational influence. | By these 
quadrennial seasons of discussion, fair 
or foul, we are training the conscience 
and molding the character of the average 
citizen. Do we properly respect the 
right of this citizen to be honestly and 
sincerely dealt with? Does this aver- 
age citizen duly respect himself by doing 
his own thinking, or does he carelessly, 
even recklessly, step to the time of the 
party drum? It is a good opportunity 
now to ask this question and have it an- 
swered; for we are at a great danger- 
point in the life of the world. Never be- 
fore in. history was there greater need 
for the application of unadulterated 
righteousness to the settlement of a pol- 
icy affecting the government of the 


world. 
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Genius and Wisdom. 


DRYDEN said of Shakespeare: “ He is 
always great when some great occasion 
is presented to him.” That was a great 
poet’s praise of the greatest poet; but it 
would have been just as true had Dryden 
said that Shakespeare never failed to find 
a great occasion. We are apt to account 
for large success by discovering in it an 
element of accident. The opportunity 
looks like a stroke of fortune; we our- 
selves could have done a thing so simple 
as that, we think, had we but been on the 
spot at the time. It is so easy to forget 
that it needs a Sandow to lift the great 
load, and that what is too heavy for us 
must be passed by, even tho it be the of- 
fering of an incomparable occasion so 
welcome to a giant like Shakespeare. 
There is, of course, the element of acci- 
dent in all worldly affairs. The existence 
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of a law and the friction of its working 
make unexpected developments not at all 
rare; and these very irregularities are 
often the best opportunity that genius 
can have. The weak and inefficient fencer 
never sees the opening left by his oppo- 
nent; or if he does see it he cannot take 
masterful advantage of it. 

But the great opportunities may be 
available only for the great and yet leave 
a plenty of occasions for the best success 
of those who are not great. It is good 
advice when we are all told to aim high; 
but we are not wise when we forget the 
range of our weapons. The old saying, 
“ The arrow’s flight is the measure of the 
man,’ might be reduced to a more ab- 
stract proverb, “ Each man’s success is in 
accepting a target fairly within reach of 
his missiles.”’ And this is as true in liter- 
ary work as in any other human activity. 
A perfectly sane ambition is closely con- 
nected with a clear understanding of the 
force required to accomplish it. 

“ Know thyself” should be the motto 
of every artist. The most valuable fac- 
ulty is that which enables the mind to 
make an inventory of its available gifts. 
And nothing is stronger evidence of men- 
tal inefficiency than the unreasoning con- 
ceit which so often leads to an undertak- 
ing quite beyond even the fair compre- 
hension of the ambitious tyro. .A burn- 
ing desire to do something great is no 
evidence of capacity or power; yet noth- 
ing is more common than for a very intel- 
ligent person to mistake, in his own case, 
a mere feverish wish to become an artist 
for the chafing of repressed genius. 

The great mind readily utilizes great 
opportunities; the wise mind, no matter 
what its limitations, measures with ease 
and accuracy the task it is able to per- 
form, and never cheats itself with a heady 
over-confidence. Most of the men and 
women who imagine that fate is against 
them in their efforts have missed their 
calling by looking too high. One whose 
eyes are fixed on the moon may walk 
right over a work-bench or a plow and 
never see it. The discontent of hampered 
genius does not vent itself in wailings 
against the partiality of Providence; it 
usually results in a masterpiece. As for 
wise talent, it asks no odds of circum- 
stances ; but simply chooses the task fitted 
to its capacity. 
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A Question of Fair Repre- 
sentation. 


Four Southern States have by consti- 
tutional amendment or statute disfran- 
chised a majority of their negro cit- 
izens who were entitled by law to vote. 
The adoption of the amendments or stat- 
utes was procured by intimidation and 
fraud; they were dishonest in purpose 
and are unjust in operation. The latest 
example is the amendment attached to 
the Constitution of North Carolina last 
week. The population of these four 
States in 1890 was as follows: White, 
2,620,636; colored, 2,556,647. In Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina there is a con- 
siderable majority of negroes; in Louisi- 
ana the population is almost evenly divid- 
ed; in North Carolina the whites outnum- 
ber the negroes two to one. 

Having thus undertaken to disfran- 
chise so large a number of their male 
citizens of voting age who have hereto- 
fore been entitled by law to cast their bal- 
lots at the polls, these States should be re- 
quired to pay the penalty prescribed by 
the Constitution of the United States. 
We are not considering now the injustice 
and the suffering to which negro voters 
have been subjected by force and fraud, 
but the power unjustly exercised in Con- 
gress and in the electoral college by 
these States, and the just protests of the 
States of the North against this wrongful 
use of power based upon the numbers of 
those who have been deprived of their 
votes. The number of a State’s votes in 
the electoral college is determined by 
the number of its representatives in Con- 
egress ; the number of its Presidential elec- 
tors equals the number of its representa- 
tives plus the number of its Senators. A 
State’s representatives are apportioned 
according to its population. But the Con- 
stitution says that the right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be de- 
nied or abridged by any State on account 
of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude, and also that 
“when the right to vote at any election for 
the choice of electors for President and Vice- 
president of the United States, Representatives 
in Congress, the executive and judicial officers 
of a State, or the members of the Legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male members 
of such State, being twenty-one years of age, 


and citizens of the United States, or in any 
way abridged, except for participation in rebel- 
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lion or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State.” 

This reduction ought to be made in the 
apportionment which will follow the com- 
pletion of this year’s census. The electo- 
rate has been so affected in the South by 
the disfranchisement of colored citizens 
that the number of representatives and of 
Presidential electors in several States 1s 
absurdly and unjustly out of proportion 
to the votes cast. Thus, at the Congres- 
sional elections of 1898 the entire number 
of votes polled in the seven districts of 
Mississippi was less than 28,000 (which 
is below the average for a single district 
in the great States of the North), and the 
average for a district was less than 4,000. 
In South Carolina’s seven districts the 
average fell below 4,500; in Louisiana’s 
six it was only 5,600. The popular vote 
in 1896 affords material for an instructive 
comparison of the numbers of votes rep- 
resented by Presidential electors: 


Number Average 
Popular of per 


vote. electors. elector. 
Mississippi s00.02).id.cbe | F0\645 9 7,838 
Souths Garolinase...enwess ae 68,907 9 7,656 
WOWISIAtA RT ase ceaince neteed 101,046 8 12,631 
Minmesota sca: ete sce coe ae 335,539 9 37,282 
CAlifOrila yas carece atten 296,780 9 82,971 
Nebraska tin seed Pe aleraate: 223,245 8 27,905 
NewyJerseviieciss: ides 871,014 10 37,101 
(VEOPOIE Lak Sinha anette 162,544 13 12,503 
LOW ance Seen sweeten chase eee 521,547 13 40,119 
Wasconsing 33.2 ogee eee 447,411 12 36,284 
Miehipanires st Attar, age. 544,492 14 38,892 
Qhio\ \.is<) see aed eens 1,014,293 23 44,099 
NewaYOtkva «8h sha sites ca2 1,423,876 36 39,552 


That is to say, Mississippi, in which only 
70,545 votes for Presidential candidates 
were cast, and South Carolina, with less 
than 69,000, have as many votes in the 
electoral college as Minnesota and Cali- 
fornia, with a popular vote exceeding 
632,000, or New Jersey and Nebraska, in 
which nearly 600,000 voters went to the 
polls. Georgia, with 162,500 votes, had 
exactly the same representation in the 
electoral college as Iowa, with 521,500. 
The three States of Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Louisiana, with a popular 
vote of 240,000, had three more votes in 
the college for President (casting them 
for Bryan and silver) than Ohio, with 1,- 
014,000 votes, or more than four times 
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240,000. In voting for President these 
three States, with Georgia, cast more 
electoral votes than New York, altho 
their popular vote was only 403,000, 
against New York’s 1,423,000. 

The Northern States will not long sub- 
mit to conditions that really give to one 
vote in Mississippi or South Carolina as 
much power in the election of a Presi- 
dent as four or even five votes have in 
Minnesota, California, Ohio or New 
York. The inequality and injustice of 
such representation, either in the elec- 
toral college or in the House, are so 
manifest that a majority of the States 
and a large majority of the entire popula- 
tion will demand that readjustment for 
which the Constitution provides. 
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An Unalterable Confession. 


WE have to thank the Professor of Di- 
dactic and Polemic Theology in Prince- 
ton Seminary for a charmingly coura- 
geous defense of the entire, unaltered 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith against 
all its critics. It makes no difference to 
Dr. Warfield that nearly two-thirds of 
the presbyteries have voted in favor of 
omitting certain sections and amending 
others, nor that a large and fully repre- 
sentative committee appointed to formu- 
late changes recommended almost with 
unanimity the more important of these 
changes; he stands on the unaltered, un- 
alterable Confession, not because amend- 
ment is not now opportune, nor because 
it would disturb the peace of the Church, 
but because ‘* we believe the Confessional 
statements against which the present 
movement is primarily directed to be the 
truth of God, and to be expressed in the 
Confession in an admirable and thor- 
oughly acceptable manner, and because 
we do not wish this admirable statement 
of the truth of God to be marred.” It 
may have been misapprehended, he says, 
but in that case it is the misapprehensions 
that should be changed, not the Confes- 
sion. 

One stands amazed before such happy 
satisfaction. Let us observe what are 
some of these statements whose expres- 
sion just suits those of whom Dr. War- 
field is a leader. Here is one which the 
committee of the Church wanted re- 
moved: 
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“Elect infants, dying in infancy, are re- 
generated and saved by Christ, through the 
Spirit, who worketh when, and where, and 
how he pleaseth. So also are all other elect 
persons [idiots], who are incapable of being 
outwardly called by the ministry of the world. 

“Others, not elected, altho they may be 
called by the ministry of the word, and may 
have some common operations of the Spirit, 
yet they never truly come to Christ and can- 
not be saved; much less can men, not profess- 
ing the Christian religion, be saved in any 
other way whatsoever, be they never so dili- 
gent to frame their lives according to the light 
of nature, and the law of that religion they do 
profess: and to assert and maintain that they 
may is very pernicious and to be detested.” 
Pia X1 3/3. 74. 


We do not blame the Westminster theo- 
logians that with the light of their day 
they believed it to the glory of God to 
damn non-elect infants and heathen who 
had never heard of Christ and had yet 
been diligent to frame their lives accord- 
ing to the light of nature which God had 
given them as their only guide; but 
the Presbyterian churches have learned 
something in morals and theology in 
these two and a half centuries and want 
this changed. The Scotch Presbyterians 
have already done this; Dr. Warfield 
would have the American Presbyterian 
Church cling to that detestable statement 
and no “ misapprehension ’’—as “ the 
truth of God,” “ expressed in an admira- 
ble manner.” 

Here is another statement which the 
Presbyterian Church generally does not 
believe felicitously expressed : 





“To all those for whom Christ has pur- 
chased redemption, he doth certainly and ef- 
fectually apply and communicate the same.” 
vili, 8 
This agrees with other statements that 
God is pleased, “ for the glory of his sov- 
ereign power,” to foreordain certain men 
to death, and accordingly to withhold 
from them the converting influences of 
his Spirit. 

Here is another doctrine which Dr. 
Warfield says is “incapable of a more 
prudent or a more genial statement ”’: 

fame; Pope is that antichrist, that 

man of sin, and son of perdition, that exalteth 
himself, in the Church against Christ, and all 
that is called God.” xxv; 6. 
Very “ genial,’ that; and so also is an- 
other section (xxiv) which says that 
“such as profess the true reformed reli- 
gion should not marry with infidels, Pa- 
pists or other idolaters,”’ 
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These passages are enough to quote. 
There is no possibility of “ misapprehen- 
sion”? about them. They are parts of a 
clear system. Therefore we have not 
thought it necessary to quote the state- 
ments about man’s loss of “all ability of 
will to any spiritual good accompanying 
salvation,” so that he is “ utterly indis- 
posed, disabled and made opposite to all 
good, and inclined to all evil,” for this all 
goes with the doctrine that only those can 
be saved whom God, solely by his own 
choice, elects to save by giving them only 
his Spirit, and having Christ purchase 
salvation for them and for none others. 
Ir is a beautifully consistent system, too 
clearly expressed to be easily misappre- 
hended, and Dr. Warfield gives evidence 
that there survive some faithful theolo- 
gians who think it more inerrant than the 
Holy Scriptures, for they have textual 
corruptions, while the Confession of 
Faith has none. But we must raise the 
question whether, in thus lauding its 
‘purity and clearness, and prudence and 
geniality and completeness and beauty,” 
against the already expressed condemna- 
tion of an overwhelming majority of 
Presbyterians, he has not done a Quix- 
otic service to those whom he opposes. 
With his conclusion we are in sympathy. 
A patching of the Confession is absurd. 
It cannot be amended; it can only be laid 
aside; but that is already done by the 
votes of the presbyteries declaring that it 
has many faults. Let it stand as the 
monument of a great religious movement 
of its time, and let the Spirit of God be 
the guide of the Church; we may be sure 
that the Church will never again put it- 
self in bonds to any creed, however true 


and good. 
& 


The Christian Brothers and 
Catholic Education. 


Our readers are acquainted with the 
long conflict between the American 
branch of the Christian Brothers and the 
governing body in France, and the decree 
which went forth from the foreign ma- 
jority of that body that the American col- 
leges should give up the teaching of 
Latin and return to purely vernacular 
teaching, such as De la Salle, the pious 
founder of the order, had in mind for the 
children of the French peasantry. It 
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will be recalled that the Roman Congre- 
gation, after a long examination, and 
against the unanimous protest of the 
American hierarchy, sustained the pro- 
hibition. The fight has now been re- 
newed by the American Brothers—the is- 
sue being complete separation. Whether 
the radicals can secure the almost unani- 
mous vote needed to sever all connection 
with the great organization with which 
they have been so long identified, is very 
doubtful. But they are increasing daily; 
secession is their only resort. The Latin 
is but one of a dozen questions upon 
which the two branches cannot accord. 
The younger Americans have wearied of 
compromise; they are dissatisfied with 
the present conduct of the schools ; when 
they become independent they will retain 
the useful in the old system and rid them- 
selves of its ornamental antiquities. With 
their free action will begin a new era in 
Catholic collegiate education, and the 
transition from the Petit Seminaire type 
to one completely adapted to our own 
country will be rapid and sure. 

The present American Catholic college 
is a development of the eightenth cen- 
tury boarding-schools of France, where- 
in boys prepared for entrance to the 
Grand Ecclesiastical Seminary. The 
colleges to this day are hindered and 
cramped by rules fitted to the customs 
and needs peculiar to the older parent in- 
stitution. During the French Revolution 
many clerical refugees came to this coun- 
try and were warmly welcomed by the 
pioneer Bishops as ministers to an in- 
creasing flock. These foreigners opened 
theological schools where young men 
were trained for the priesthood, and, sub- 
sequently, they established schools pre- 
paratory thereto, in which the teaching 
of Latin was the central and absorbing 
subject, for the texts used by the semi- 
nary proper were all written in that lan- 
guage. The increasine influence of the 
lay students intending to enter profes- 
sional life is evidenced in the gradual ac- 
cumulation of more terrestrial topics: 
the mathematics, secular history, and lit- 
erary exercises. However, since the 
chief purpose was not education proper, 
not universal, any deviation from the 
special aim was merely tolerated. 

Of course the Catholic college has ad- 
vanced beyond this crude and anomalous 
stage. Some of the difficulties in the 
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reconciliation of the diverse service due 
to the needs of both classes of students 
have been adjusted, but the supremacy of 
the classics is still unassailable and the 
philosophy course, where it has any gen- 
uine value, is adapted to serve as an in- 
troduction to theology. The only solu- 
tion of the problem, the election of work 
by the individual student, is in practice 
in very few colleges. If these schools 
must ever keep in view the embryo 
clergyman, then to satisfy others they 
must permit selection from abundant 
courses with no odious distinctions fa- 
voring the ecclesiastical. The natural 
sciences merit more attention than they 
get; the mathematics and physics should 
be correlated and strict laboratory meth- 
ods adopted. There are not ten Catholic 
colleges to-day which really fit young 
men to enter the technical schools or the 
university scientific departments. The 
small attendance in these departments of 
the Washington University can be in- 
creased by better work in the minor col- 
leges. The present lack of educational 
standards, a weakness shared with other 
denominational school systems, can be 
remedied only by association and co-oper- 
ation. The private schools have given 
the degree L.B. to students unworthy of 
the A.B., because ignorant of |Greek; 
when college graduates must needs spend 
four years in exacting study at the tech- 
nological school to merit the same sym- 
bol. That other sectarian institutions are 
equally culpable does not palliate the 
negligence of the Catholic authorities 
with their power of organization shown 
in other fields, and with their grand tra- 
ditions from the old Roman, Belgian and 
other European universities. 

The recent endeavor of Mgr. Conaty, 
rector of the Catholic University, to con- 
federate the colleges was rendered un- 
successful in great part through the sus- 
picions and misgivings of the foreign su- 
periors of the teaching congregations. 
American needs and conditions, not the 
caprice of religious orders, should dic- 
tate the Catholic educational policy. 

Keeping ever 1n view the boys’ priestly 
vocation, the early French masters con- 
fined them to boarding schools, trained 
them to rigid routine of life, and enforced 
a monastic seclusion from evil mankind, 
and, incidentally, from the wholesome 
portion. This suppression was endured 
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for several decades before the number 
and perversity of the youthful man of the 
world modified college custom. The 
healthfulness of American character is 
shown by a glance at the modern French 
pensionnat, a secular boarding-school 
which is still, as Taine said, “a great 
stone box, entered by a single hole, pro- 
vided with an iron grating and a porter,” 
where students are held without cessa- 
tion to eleven hours’ study and recitation 
every day. While the unfortunate French 
youngster finds his recreation in stilt 
exercises within inclosure, the young 
American Catholic college boy, human 
and brutal as his fellows, must find his 
sport in the fierce struggles of the athletic 
field. 

Despite such alterations in the old dis- 
ciplinary tactics, the general administra- 
tion continues essentially monastic. The 
Catholic college is damned with the 
plague of centralized power. The pres- 
ident does not merely preside; he is legis- 
lator, judge and executor. The faculty 
has no inherent influence; there is no 
departmental independence. Where re- 
ligious orders are in charge, the relation 
of superior and inferior griveously hurts 
educational intercourse. In such com- 
munities the headship is not a reward of 
merit, won from an electing board, nor a 
recognition of special facility in manage- 
ment, or even of unusual financial dex- 
terity. This superintendent of courses, 
this master of methods and texts, this 
regulator of discipline, whose ability or 
imbecility measures the school’s value, is 
appointed by a foreign superior who has 
merely filed-paper knowledge of Ameri- 
can conditions. 

Laymen are necessarily excluded from 
positions in institutions so conducted. Of 
course, limited resources are adduced as 
forbidding the employment of prominent 
lay professors, when men, undoubtedly 
earnest and intelligent, volunteer service 
for mere sustenance. But the colleges 
are poor precisely because the religious 
powers have taken direction wholly into 
their own hands. Wealthy Catholics will 
not endow colleges in whose government 
they can have no part, where trustees are 
mere puppets, and corporation meetings 
a formality to legalize one man’s de- 
cisions. The lack of publicity is the se- 
rious defect. The colleges cannot be es- 
tranged from the stirring world without 
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loss to both. College men only can bring 
to the appreciative knowledge of the 
thinking public the message which Arch- 
bishop Ireland and other prelates tell us 
that the Catholic Church bears to the re- 
public. No teaching body, however 
strongly intrenched, can remain aloof. 
President Harper takes us into his confi- 
dence and discusses his aims and meth- 
ods; President Schurman at the public 
call abandons his university and crosses 
the world to study a difficult national 
problem. In the examination of eco- 
nomic questions even in the tumult of a 
political canvass, the professors have 
received most respectful consideration. 
We have broken down the old traditional 
barriers. The daily press has made us 
familiar with the colleges; we know their 
distinctive methods, merits, plans and 
ideals. Will the Catholic college alone 
stand aside and refuse to take its natural 
position as public teacher, as interpreter 
of Catholic thought and principle? 


& 


An article by Mr. Groff 
on another page gives 
the sad account of 
starvation in portions of Porto Rico. An- 
other letter, received from Ponce, tells 
the same tale: 

You can have no idea of the suffering here. 
People fall starving in the city of Ponce, and 
in towns like Juana Diaz people have been 
taken from the public square to the cemetery. 
Already in some cases the dead have been 
abandoned in their huts because the survivors 
had not strength to carry them to the cemetery. 
Yesterday, coming from Ponce, I found in two 
places on the road families of starving people 
falling in gutters by the roadside. 

Owing to the exhaustion of the supply of 
rice and beans the suffering is likely to 
be much worse. From other sources we 
hear similar reports. In the municipality 
of Yauco the usual mortality is 60 a 
month. In three weeks it has been 4oo. 
One should not be misled by statements 
attributed in an interview to Governor 
Allen to the effect that five times as much 
sugar will be produced in Porto Rico this 
summer as ever before. No increase of 
production of sugar can be: expected, 
while the coffee industry, on which the 
interior of the island depends, has been 
almost wholly ruined. Mr. Groff pro- 
poses education, and especially in agri- 
culture, as a remedy, but he would not 


The Famine in 
Porto Rico 
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pretend that it is one that will meet this 
present emergency. Senor Amadeo 
urges that under the provisions of the 
Foraker law the Porto Rico Government 
has power to negotiate a loan for present 
emergencies. He would have $10,000,000 
provided for an agricultural bank to be 
loaned to planters for the purpose of re- 
organizing agricultural industry, and 
$5,000,000 more loaned to the municipali- 
ties to relieve distress on such lines as 
has been done with such enterprise and 
generosity in India. In 1871 Porto Rico 
borrowed $8,000,000 to pay for slaves 
that were freed, and the loan was soon 
paid. The island now has not a cent of 
debt, and it certainly is a matter to be 
seriously considered by Governor Allen 
and by our Cabinet whether such a loan 
should not be made. We have a famine 
problem near at hand to which sufficient 
attention has not been paid. 


& 
The Mansfield, O., ; An outrageous crimi- 
Mal “tot nas eiwice 


Riot : 
ie taken place in so de- 


cent a region as Mansfield, O. To be 
sure nobody was killed; but a preacher 
who was offensive to the people was 
stripped and painted blue, and three 
others a few days later were met by a 
mob and by policemen and not allowed 
to land from the train, but were sent back 
to Chicago. This is utter lawlessness 
and a disgrace to the city, its Mayor and 
its police. To be sure we do not admire 
the style of the teaching of those preach- 
ers. They belong to Dr. Dowie’s Zion 
Church. But they are not immoral men, 
and they teach no immorality. Their 
Christianity is crude and sturdy, two 
qualities that often go together, but it is 
substantially that of the rest of us. The 
Zionites are one of half a dozen small de- 
nominations that believe in faith healing. 
To be sure Dr. Dowie denounces doctors 
and druggists and secret societies and 
the eating of oysters or pork, but these 
come within the limits of permissible 
aberrations. To be sure Dr. Dowie 
rules with a rod of iron, but he does it 
by the consent of his people, who like to 
have it so. He teaches no drunkenness 
or polygamy or robbery. He uses very 
strong language, and denounces the ene- 
mies of his Church severely, but so far 
as we know he keeps within the law, and 
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his preachers ought to have the law’s 
protection. We are amazed at the pusil- 
lanimity of the authorities that could not 
protect a peaceable meeting, and are as- 
tonished that such a large band of riot- 
ers could have been gathered in what we 
had supposed to be a Christian city. 


a 


, A national conference mar 
A Farmers’ ¢.+mers and farmers’ or- 

Is ganizations was to meet in 
Topeka on Wednesday of this week. The 
proposal is to organize a corporation of 
$20,000,000 capital, with shares at ten 
dollars each, with warehouses in various 
large Eastern cities through which agri- 
cultural products can be handled and 
sold, thus controlling the prices of such 
products. Thus in Kansas there will be 
sixty-five million bushels of wheat raised 
more than is needed for the State, and 
the purpose of this combine is to secure 
good prices and fair profit without the 
intervention of the grain dealers. The 
secretary of the organization says: 

“The fight of the farmers against the trust 
has proved a failure. It is now time for them 
to change their tactics. They should form 
combinations, leaving out the evil features, and 
in a plain business way adopting business 
methods that will benefit the toiling masses.” 
That is a very sensible proposition. It is 
not fighting fire with fire, but progress 
with progress. Business has to be done 
now on a large scale, with large capital, 
through large combinations, and the 
farmers ought to make use of the meth- 
ods of the day instead of fighting them. A 
similar plan on a smaller scale has suc- 
ceeded with dairymen, and with orange- 
erowers in California, while a farmer's 
wheat trust in Kansas failed ten years 


ago. 


& 
Migsindatic’ Mr. Sheridan P. Read, in 
1 3 a ‘ z 
i : his instructive article on 
in China 


the “‘ Foreigners in China,” 
gives advice to mission boards and mis- 
sionaries which he well knows they will 
not accept. From considerable experi- 
ence as former consul at Tientsin and as 
an importer and agent in the China trade, 
he is well qualified to speak on matters 
that concern merchants and _ trade. 
Doubtless the twenty-eight treaty ports 
which he enumerates do afford some- 
thing of a mission field without going 
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elsewhere, but probably every one of 
them is already occupied. And it might 
equally be said that the United States af- 
fords a sufficient field for labor without 
going to China at all. As merchants may 
be supposed to know their business, so 


missionaries may be supposed _ to 
know their business. Their business 
is to convert the world; and _ for 


that purpose, if there are enough of 
them, they must go everywhere and take 
the risk. Indeed, as Mr. Read sug- 
gests, they have reasons for preferring 
other than treaty ports, and the immense 
number of places occupied by them all 
over the empire is surprising. The read- 
ers need to bear in mind that Mr. Read 
specifies only American Protestant mis- 
sions in these treaty ports; that most of 
those mentioned by him as unoccupied 
are the stations of British or German so- 
cieties, not to speak of the Catholic and 


(Greek missions. 
x 7 


The Emperor William seems to be an 
Old Testament Christian after the style 
of Oom Paul. He preached a vigorous 
sermon on Sunday, July 29th, on board 
his imperial yacht, after attending the 
embarkation of troops to China. His 
text was the passage in Exodus telling 
how the Hebrews were victorious while 
Moses held up his hands, but Afmalek 
prevailed when they dropped. Of course 
the Chinese were the Amalekites, and he 
vigorously proposed the double duty of 
prayer and of fighting until the Chinese 
power was crushed. It was a victory 
which he sought of Christianity and com- 
merce Over paganism. He did not refer 
to the fact that the heathen Japanese have 
a very large part in the task assigned. 

& 


The Armenian massacre was not the 
last of the great persecutions. There can 
be no doubt that thousands and probably 
tens of thousands of Christians have been 
murdered in China, some of them with 
terrible tortures. We shall hear no more, 
.we trust, about “rice Christians” in 
China. Native Christians have been 
flayed alive for refusing to give up their 
faith. Dr. Ting, a graduate of an Amer- 
ican college in China, refused to renounce 
Christianity after receiving two thousand 
lashes. Those who have been surprised 
to learn the number of Christians in 
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China are now surprised to learn of their 


constancy. 
ad 


An amusing instance of newspaper 
misapprehension was that which report- 
ed the Tsungli-yamen as declaring that 
they could not have assassinated the en- 
voys, because Confucius taught that am- 
bassadors must not be murdered in the 
spring or autumn. It should have read 
that Confucius in his “ Spring and Au- 
tumn ” taught that ambassadors must not 
be murdered. Another of his aphorisms 
worth recalling to the memory of the 
Tsungli-yamen is that “ Not more surely 
does the grass bend before the wind than 
the masses yield to the will of those 


above them.” 
uf 


The missionaries were warning the 
diplomatists for months before the Chi- 
nese outbreak of the danger, but they 
were laughed at. Dr. H. H. Lowry saw 
Minister Conger a few weeks before the 
attack on Peking, and in reply to his 
warning was told that “there is no evi- 
dence that there are any Boxers.” The 
British consul at Tientsin charged the 
Rev. Frederick Brown with crying 
‘“ wolf’ when there was no wolf. They 
have since learned how near the mission- 
aries are to the fountains of information. 

Bd 


The invention of the elevator wrought 
a revolution in city architecture. A 
smaller revolution is likely to be wrought 
by the automobile. The first dwelling- 
house in this city has just been designed 
in which there is a special entrance to the 
automobile room, which will take the 
place of a stable in the rear. 

Sd 


Once more our Government, through 
its consul-general, has presented a vigor- 


ous demand to the Sultan of Turkey for 


the payment of the damages due and 
promised, but still the Sultan delays. It 
is possible, we believe, for our patience 
to be exhausted. 


What are we to think of people who 
abuse the Administration for not allow- 
ing self-government just yet to the brown 
men in the Philippines, but who take 
away the right of self-government from 
black men here at home? 


INSURANCE. | : 


Insurance in Congress. 


THE movement for what is called Na- 
tional supervision of insurance must be 
expected to come up again, and it is pos- 
sible that a bill to that end may ultimate- 
ly get through. By simple comparison, 
one regulating bureau must worry less 
than thirty, and yet the comparison is 
not quite so simple. There will be prac- 
tical difficulties in the substitution, one 
of which will be in making the thirty 
let go; and then there is no certainty 
that the one would be a relief on the 
whole. Meanwhile, whatever goes to il- 
lustrate the wisdom of Congress upon the 
subject of insurance is not untimely. In 
the last session a bill was up to regulate 
insurance in the District of Columbia; 
the fate of the measure we do not recall, 
but the talk upon it was notable. It was 
said that insurance companies always 
have friends everywhere except in 
heaven—a not very lucid remark, yet 
one which does not indicate a friendly 
' feeling. In charge of the bill was Mr. 
Jenkins, who had no fears and no sym- 
pathies for the companies. Mr. Hepburn 
thought they could afford to pay a 50 
per cent. premium tax, instead of that 
finally agreed to by the House, 11% per 
cent. He has been, he said, a complain- 
ant all his life against the frauds and 
wrongs perpetrated upon the people by 
insurance companies. As_ illustrating 
these, he said the rate charged in Wash- 
ington is double that of the same com- 
panies in other cities, and that 80 cents 
per $100 is charged for a three-year pol- 
icy in Washington, but that in Philadel- 
phia it can be had for 35 or 40 cents. Here 
Mr. Ray, of New York, desired to ask the 
member if he knew the character and sit- 
uation of the properties to be the same. 
“No, I do not know that,” replied Mr. 
Hepburn, and when the question was re- 
peated, “I do not know anything about 
that.” He has heard, probably correct- 
ly, that a specific policy has been written 
at 40 cents in one city and at 80 in an- 
other, but he does not “ know anything ” 
further about it. A proved wrong? We 
believe it to be a fact that you can go toa 
metal dealer on Pearl Street and buy 
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metal for a few cents a potind, while ar- 
other dealer on John Street charges over 
$200 a pound for metal; is not here an 
oppressive discrimination ? 

& 


THE Supreme Lodge of the Knights’ 
of Honor had an annual _ session 
in Buffalo at the end of June, and the 
outlook exhibited was not encouraging. 
At the end of 1898, the Supreme Dictator 
reported, the membership was 82,256, 
representing $146,703,000 insurance in 
force. During the year 4,389 new mem- 
bers were received, but 1,938 died, and 
17,643 were suspended; that is, lapsed; 
more than four times as many dropped 
out as entered. The average age of rein- 
stated members was 40.58; of those who 
died, 56.43; of the suspended (lapsed), 
42.18; of the new entrants, 30.30. The 
membership at the end of 1899 was 1,685 
above 70, 33,317 between 50 and 70, 31,- 
861 under 50; average age of total mem- 
bership, 49.18. The death rate was 12.85 
below 50 years, 33.71 between 50 and 70, 
and 88.51 above 70. The Dictator thinks 
it hard to say what has caused this loss 
in membership and increased death rate, 
but it is really very easy, and we have 
explained it so many times that we need 
not repeat the explanation. The Dictator: 
hopes that the tide will turn, suspensions 
becoming fewer and new members more 
numerous. Old members (who do not 
“suspend ”’) furnish a large number of 
the deaths, and the Dictator has a 
“simple” remedy for the falling off in 
membership. The simple remedy is to 
fill the ranks with healthy new members, 
which can be done “by individual effort.” 

It is easily said, but the simplest means 
are sometimes impossible ones. New 
blood is wanted, altho that could be only 
a temporary relief; but the trouble is 
that no individual effort can change the 
facts in the case or make them attractive. 
Knights of Honor, Supreme Dictator, 
Lord High Everything, and so on—these 
titles have an alluring sound, but their 
ineffectiveness reminds us anew, as it did 
many years ago, of two lines in Gray’s 
Elegy: 

Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death? 


FINANCIAL. 


Loaning Money to England. 


Tue British Government is in the 
money market for another loan, and it is 
probable that subscriptions in the United 
States will be sufficient to cover the en- 
tire sum of #£10,000,000. About one- 
third of the amount is wanted for the ex- 
penses of the operations in China, and 
the remainder will be used to meet the 
cost of the war in South Africa. This 
forthcoming issue of exchequer bonds 
was announced on the 3d inst., two bank- 
ing houses in this city, one in Boston and 
one in Philadelphia having been author- 
ized to receive subscriptions. These 
houses, it was understood, had _ sub- 
scribed for one-half of the entire loan. 
On the following day it was known that 
one of the houses was ready to take all 
of it, if such a proposition would be en- 
tertained in London, and that subscrip- 
tions for about half of the full amount 
had already been received here from in- 
surance companies, other corporations 
and investors who desire to transfer cap- 
ital from United States bonds to these 
new securities. The new British bonds 
run for three years, draw interest at 3 per 
cent., are payable at par upon maturity, 
and are issued at 98. Under these condi- 
tions the net annual return upon the in- 
vestment will be nearly 334 per cent., so 
that the securities are quite attractive to 
investors holding United States bonds on 
which the net return is less than 2 per 
cent. The terms in the case of the so- 
called Khaki loan of £30,000,000 in 
March last were less favorable. Those 
bonds were issued at 9814, with interest 
at 234 per cent. The subscriptions in 
Great Britain were so large—twenty 
times the sum called for—that altho a 
considerable part of the amount wanted 
was offered here, the American allotment 
was cut down to about $3,000,000. The 
Khaki bonds, however, after selling at a 
premium, have recently been quoted at 
1% below par. Consequently it is ex- 
pected that the British public will be less 
eager to obtain the new bonds, and that a 
larger allotment to American subscribers 
will be made this time. This country can 


easily spare the gold, and if as much as 
$10,000,000 should be shipped it is not 
expected that the money market will be 
injuriously disturbed. The incident fur- 
nishes fresh evidence as to the growing 
prominence of the United States as one 
of the world’s great powers in finance. 
It is reported that Russia will soon un- 
dertake to negotiate another loan here, 
and it may be that American capitalists 
will have an opportunity in the near fu- 
ture to subscribe for part of a new Ger- 


man loan. 
5 


Financial Items. 


THE Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 3% per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable August 2oth. 


....1t is expected that the exports of 
wheat this year from Argentina will 
amount to 75,000,000 bushels. In one 
week recently 4,300,000 bushels were 
shipped. 


uae itnoe the. ew steely mill ta, be 
erected at Duquesne by the Carnegie 
Steel Company will cost more than 
$1,000,000, it will give employment to 
only 500 men, owing to the extensive use 
of labor-saving devices and automatic 
machinery for handling the product. 


....The latest combination in the iron 
and steel industry is the Crucible Steel 
Company, which embraces thirteen com- 
panies heretofore manufacturing crucible 
steel and about 95 per cent. of the output 
of such steel. The capital is $50,000,- 
000, half common and half preferred 
stock. 


....Exports of provisions from this 
country in the fiscal year which ended on 
June 30th exceeded those of any previous 
year, the total having been fully $180,- 
000,000, against $175,500,000 in 1899, 
$167,340,000 in 1898, and an average of 
about $135,500,000 for the three years 
preceding. 


.... Lhe Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company has finally secured complete 
control of the Pittsburgh and Western 
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Railway Company, and the last obstacle 
to the reorganization of the Pittsburgh 
and Western, which has been in the 
hands of a receiver since 1896, has thus 
been removed. 


.}.. Lhe celebrated. case of the Gov- 
ernment against what was called the 
Cast Iron Pipe Trust, under the Anti- 
Trust law of 1890, has finally been dis- 
posed of by the imposition of a fine of 
$1,800 and costs upon the six associated 
companies by Judge Clark of the United 
States District Court in Tennessee. 


....- Lhe Railway Gazette's corrected 
estimates of new railway construction 
in the United States for the half-year 
ending with June show a total of 2,025 
miles, against 1,181 in the first half of 
the year 1899. Texas was at the top of 


149 miles; Mississippi, 119; Georgia 
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Pebbles. 


THE effects of The Hague Peace Confer- 
ence have been working backward ever since.— 
The Philadelphia Ledger. 


....- lhe Seaman: “‘ Have you ever been on a 
battle ship when she clears for action?” The 
Landsman: ‘“‘No.” ‘“ Well it is the most 
thrilling and impressive moment you can con- 
ceive.” “Oh, I don’t know. Have you ever 
aie, golf club champion get ready to drive? ” 
—Life. 


....Once when Judge Gary, of Chicago, was 
trying a case, he was disturbed by a young man 
who kept moving about in the rear of the room, 
lifting chairs and looking under things. 
“Young man,” Judge Gary called out, “ you 
are making a great deal of unnecessary noise. 
What are you about?” ‘ Your Honor,” re- 
plied the young man, “I have lost my overcoat 
and am trying to find it.” ‘‘ Well,” said the 
venerable jurist, ““ people often lose whole suits 
in here without making all that disturbance.” 


A moonlit sky, an evening fair, 


the list, with 164 miles, followed by Lous) oon 


117; and California, 104. 


...-Lhe new two per cent. bonds of 
the denomination of $50,000 bear the por- 
trait of Benjamin Franklin, those of $10,- 
ooo that of Commodore Bainbridge, and 
the bond for $1,000 has the vignette of 
Thomas H. Benton. On those of other 
denominations will be seen the portraits 
of John Adams, John A. Dix, William 
H. Seward, Secretary Stanton and Gen- 
eral Sheridan. 


....President James Stillman, of the 
National City Bank, who has for some 
time past been a shareholder in the Lin- 
coln National Bank, recently purchase 
a large number of additional shares from 
the estate of the late Cornelius Vander- 
bilt. The Lincoln may, however, he says, 
still be regarded as a Vanderbilt bank, as 
W. K. Vanderbilt and Frederick W. Van- 
derbilt retain their holdings. It is nat- 
ural, he adds, that the recent increase of 
his own holdings should bring the City 
and the Lincoln into closer relations and 
impart additional strength to both insti- 
tutions. As national banks are not per- 
mitted to establish branches, the City 
Bank adopts such measures as it deems 
wise to meet adequately the needs of its 
patrons in every part of the city. 


.... Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
stocks during the past week were: 
National City Bank 


AUpNausisiin, we efers, Sie e/e:s phe eieiee sl eeierster 335 
‘rust Company of-A merica ;s...c0...% on0l seclecseh:s 20434 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Company.,., 1,401 


And on the lawn a loving pair; 
Beneath the trees where lights are dim 


ha ; 


The man and maid seek out the nook, 
The scene takes on an altered look; 
The hammock idly swings no more, 


t’s ’ 
lower do wn as pefore 


that tw 
here 


But the moonlit sky, and the evening fair, 
The hammock taut, with the loving pair, 
Are a little bit more than the tree can stand 
And 

they 

all 
mix up 
when 
they 
come to land. —Cornell Widow. 


....' Halt!” cried the alert patrolman as a 
beautifully caparisoned carriage drove up, con- 
taining a portly gentleman. The driver reined 
in his steeds and the sentry, standing firmly in 
the middle of the street, shouted: ‘ Who is 
there?’’ Not knowing what else to say the 
occupant of the carriage answered: “ Judge 
Taft, president of the Civil Commission." 
** Advance, Judge Taft, to be recognized,” 
bawled the sentry. The Judge advanced and 
the following dialogue took place: Sentry: 
~ Have.you.a passe.” Taft: Noxsingeuee 
require one?” Sentry: ‘‘ You do, sir, and it’s 
my duty torun youin.” Taft: “ But I am the 
Civil Governor of the Philippine Islands.” 
Sentry: “ That don’t cut any figure. You're 
a civilian and out after hours. I'll let you go 
by this time, but the next time I catch you, 
you'll have to see the captain.” “ Thank you,” 
murmured Judge Taft, as he drove away. And 
there and then he formed a resolution to put 
in an application for a pass. According to 
latest accounts he got it—Manila Freedom, 
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Survey of the World. 


Charles A. Towne, nom- 
inated by the Populists 
for Vice-President, has 
written a letter declining the nomination 
in favor of Stevenson, the Democratic 
candidate, whom he will support in the 
campaign. This makes the Demo-Popu- 
list fusion complete, as the Populists 
nominated Bryan for the first place. 
Bryan has addressed to the Democratic 
Notification Committee a long letter, to 
which we refer elsewhere. General 
Palmer, candidate of the Gold Democrats 
in 1896 for President, has announced his 
intention to vote this year for McKinley, 
saying that Bryan is “ the high priest of 
Populism,” which is “already strong 
enough to menace the best interests of 
safe government ;” that Bryan will sure- 
ly be defeated; that McKinley has the 
confidence of the best element in the 
country, and that while he differs with 
him on many questions, “ between him 
and Bryan there is but one course.” The 
Democratic committee is making special 
effort to exert influence upon German- 
American voters. The Republicans have 
issued a statement designed to show that 
if Bryan should be elected, his election 
would carry with it a reduction of the 
gold majority in the Senate to a margin 
of only one or two votes, and might even 
turn the scale in favor of silver. At the 
recent election in Alabama, the Demo- 
cratic majority was about 70,000, more 
than half of the Populists having re- 
turned to the Democratic party. The 
Democrats have nine-tenths of the Leg- 
islature, which will pass a constitutional 
amendment to disfranchise the negroes. 
The Wisconsin Republicans have nom- 
inated ex-Congressman La Follette for 
Governor; the most interesting part of 


The Political 
Field 


their platform is a demand for the aboli- 
tion by statute of caucuses and conven- 
tions for the nomination of candidates 
for Congress, State offices, the Legis- 
lature, and county offices, in order that 
all nominations may be made directly by 
the people at the primaries. Reports 
from Colorado foreshadow a striking 
change in the strength of parties at the 
national election. The Silver Repub- 
lican party has been reduced to a small 
number; the Populist party has fallen 
away; many of the prominent mine-own- 
ers have joined the Republicans; cattle- 
men and flock-owners are taking the same 
course; and while Bryan may carry the 
State, his plurality, it is said, will be 
small, altho in 1896 he had 161,000 votes 
against only 26,000 for McKinley. Re- 
turns from the primaries for the nomina- 
tion of members of the Legislature in 
Pennsylvania show a large increase in 
the number of candidates opposed to 
Quay, who cannot iS re-elected. 

The political situation 
in the State of New 
York has become very 
interesting on account of the candidacy 
of the young Comptroller of the city of 
New York, Mr. Coler, for the office of 
Governor. He is opposed by Croker and 
the entire Tammany group, for the suffi- 
cient reason that in the city government 
he has stedfastly opposed them, in the in- 
terest of the people. Croker’s candidate 
is State Senator Mackey, of Buffalo, but 
Coler has the support of.ex-Senator Hill 
and Mayor McGuire, of Syracuse, the 
chairman of the State Committee, and it 
is expected that his name will be present- 
ed in the Democratic convention by the 
sixty-three delegates from Brooklyn. To 
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the votes of these delegates may be added 
enough votes from other parts of the 
State to give him a majority. Until last 
Saturday he was not a candidate, altho he 
had said that he would accept a nomina- 
tion if the schemes of the Ramapo Water 
Company should be an issue in the cam- 
paign. Recent attacks upon him by Cro- 
ker’s friends have now induced him to 
stand for the nomination. Inasmuch as 
the State election in New York may affect 
the national election on the same date, the 
possible nomination of this honest and 
progressive young officer of the great city 
becomes a matter of much importance. It 
was due to his fearless opposition that 
the city was saved from the burden of a 
forty years’ contract with this Ramapo 
Water Company at $5,000,000 a year, 
$3,500,000 of which would have been 
profit. Prominent men in both parties 
are interested in the company, altho the 
contract was supported by leading officers 
of the Tammany government. Owing to 
this bi-partisan interest the company had 
obtained from the Legislature a charter 
which empowers it to condemn land for 
water supply in all parts of the State and 
to sell power derived from the water 
rights so obtained. The city of New York 
has no such power. By means of it the 
company menaces every municipality in 
the State. Coler’s attempts to procure a 
repeal of this remarkable charter were 
unsuccessful, and one of those who op- 
posed them was ex-Congressman Odell, 
chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee and the intimate associate of Sen- 
ator Platt. At one time it was expected 
that Odell would be the Republican or- 
ganization’s candidate for Governor, but 
he now says he will not accept a nomina- 
tion. What Coler especially desires is 
that this Ramapo company’s power and 
projects shall be opposed in the platform 
of his party or in those of both parties. 
The company has been checked by him, 
but it waits its opportunity. Allied to 
this question, in relation with the candi- 
dacy of Coler are others relating to the 
taxation and restraint of corporations. 


a 


Late reports from Cape 

Alaeesy Nome ae that Resa 
Gold Diggigs thousand gold-seekers 
there are now destitute or soon will be 
objects of charity ; 4,000 of these recently 
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signed a petition addressed to the War 
Department, in which they begged for 
Government transports to take them 
away before it should be too late. Less 
than sixty days of navigation now re- 
main, and these men will be unable to 
support themselves through the arctic 
winter. But the Government cannot find 
transports enough for the troops it is 
sending to China. General Randall’s es- 
timate of the number of the destitute is 
1,000. There is gold in the vicinity of 
Nome, but the beach diggings have been 
nearly exhausted. The richest claims 
are along the creeks, and until a short 
time ago the profitable working had been 
prevented by a scarcity of water. The 
recent rains have given a supply. Two 
ships from Nome brought down over 
$500,000 last week. Dredging the sands 
under water and near the beach has been 
unprofitable. At last accounts there had 
been no new cases of smallpox at Nome 
for several days, but the epidemics of 
pneumonia and typhoid fever had not be- 
gun to abate. The military government 
has not been able to enforce sanitary reg- 
ulations in the big and straggling settle- 
ment. <A railroad six miles long, from 
Nome to the Snake River placers, has 
been finished. At a lower point on the 
coast one fourteen miles long has been 
completed, from the coal fields to the 
shore at Cook Inlet, and the oil compa- 
nies there will build short railways or 
pipe lines. Another addition to the rail- 
way from Skaguay on the route to Daw- 
son has been completed, and the Cana- 
dian telegraph line will soon afford quick 
communication with the Klondike. It is 
reported that the Klondike diggings have 
yielded $25,000,000 this year, but the ex- 
act amount is probably less. There are 
now hundreds of small mining districts 
along the Yukon and its tributaries, 
many of them on our side of the bound- 
ary, and, as the headquarters for several 
of these, Circle City has become a town 
of 6,000 people. 
of 


Mr. Hanley, of Minnesota, 
who was the presiding of- 
ficer at the recent Inter- 
national Congress of Agricultural As- 
sociations in Paris, and is an officer of 
the National Cotton Growers’ Association 
and the Grain Growers’ Association, has 
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returned to this country and given to the 
press a report that at the Congress two 
propositions were thoroughly discussed: 
First, to reduce the grain acreage of the 
world by 20 per cent.; second, to secure 
from the world’s rice-eating nations cus- 
tomers for the farm products of civil- 
ized lands. The Congress decided 
unanimously, he says, that steps must be 
taken to secure an Oriental market for 
surplus grain crops. In America, he 
continues, there will be an effort to make 
the price of wheat one dollar a bushel at 
Liverpool; the farmers will be urged. to 
hold their supplies in order that the price 
may be raised to that point and main- 
tained. The program of national legis- 
lation proposed for the United States, he 
says, provides for the subsidizing of 
freight steamships; the appointment of a 
trade commission which shall devise plans 
for getting the desired Oriental trade; the 
abolition of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, because it has failed to pre- 
vent unjust discrimination in freight 
rates; the abolition of the forecast crop 
reports which are issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, because they are 
“of so hopeful a nature” that they lower 
the value of stored grain and growing 
crops; the abolition of bucket shops; and 
the appointment of Government inspec- 
tors to take charge of terminal elevators 
and prevent the mixing of different 
grades of grain. This program is said 
to have been approved by the Grain Grow- 
ers’ Association, the Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation, the Farmers’ Alliance, and the 
National Farmers’ Federation. 


Fd 


General Wood is making a jour- 
-ney through the island, urging the 

people to select their best men for 
delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. The order for the election is criti- 
cised in Cuba and in this country because 
it says that the convention is not only to 
“frame” but also to “ adopt” a constitu- 
tion, and because it is to “ provide for and 
agree with the Government of the United 
States upon the relations to exist between 
that Government and the Government of 
Cuba.” Those who criticise say that the 
Constitution should be adopted or accept- 
ed by the people, and not by the conven- 
tion ; and that the relations between Cuba 
and this country should not be deter- 
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mined by this convention in its constitu- 
tion, but by Cuba and the United States 
after the island shall have become inde- 
pendent. It is reported that General 
Gomez, leading representative of the rad- 
icals, has told General Wood that he 
would like to have the Americans remain 
on the island for several years. Many 
conservatives prefer to have them re- 
main, but do not say so, because the ex- 
pression of this preference would, they 
think, weaken their party. The new mar- 
riage law has been signed. Hereafter 
marriage may be either a civil or a reli- 
gious ceremony, as the parties may de- 
sire, a religious ceremony having full 
legal force. The Havana newspapers 
criticise the courts severely, alleging that 
they are corrupt. Judge Lacombe having 
decided that Neely might be extradited 
upon the discontinuance of proceedings 
against him in this country, the evidence 
showing probable cause for prosecution, 
his counsel applied for a writ of habeas 
corpus. This application was denied, but 
Judge Wallace permitted counsel to ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court, and as that 
court cannot hear the appeal until Octo- 
ber, the extradition of Neely will be de- 
layed. After the closing exercises of 
their summer school at Cambridge, on the 
r5th, the Cuban teachers will sail from 
Boston for New York, and at Jersey City 
will take special trains for Washington, 
where they will be received at the White 
House by the President. Afterward they 
will spend several days in Philadelphia 
and New York before sailing for Havana, 
where they will remain a day or two, be- 
cause many of them have never seen the 
chief city of their island. They are to 
give a loving cup to Harvard University, 
and they have prepared for distribution 
as souvenirs cards bearing an expression 
of their gratitude and the following 
words: “ Hurrah for the American peo- 
ple! Hurrah for Harvard University! 
Hurrah for the American Government! 
Hurrah for Mr. Frye, President Eliot, 
the Professors of Geography and the In- 
structors of English! The people of 
Cuba will never forget them.” 


& 


The August meetings at 
Northfield have started 
in, and show, as those of 
the last month did, that they represent a 
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movement too thoroughly well estab- 
lished to be affected seriously even by 
the loss of their founder. Also that Mr. 
Moody’s son is a worthy successor of 
his father, not merely in his own ability, 
but in his faculty of associating with him- 
self those who can carry on the work. 
The attendance has been larger even than 
was anticipated and the interest as great 
as ever. As was to be expected the 
memories of Mr. Moody have been domi- 
nant throughout the meetings. There 
were many references to him; hymns 
were sung that he enjoyed, and in the 
conduct of the exercises it was very man- 
ifest that the spirit of the founder still 
controlled. Considerable interest  at- 
tached to the Bible Institute and the 
story of what it had done for the aggres- 
sive work of the church was told by its 
leaders and graduates, and was most in- 
teresting. The prominent speaker of 
the past week has been the Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan, of London, who was 
so effective a year ago. It will be re- 
membered that there was an effort made 
at that time to secure him as successor to 
Dr. John Hall in the pastorate of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
this city. Mr. Morgan declined that call 
partly because he did not wish to leave 
his work in London, partly because he 
felt out of touch with the Presbyterian 
system, including both its doctrinal state- 
ments and its church government. Now 
there are intimations that another effort 
will be made to keep him, this time to fill 
the pulpit vacated by the death of Dr. A. 
J. F. Behrends, of Brooklyn. While very 
possibly the London ties have not les- 
sened in their power, the other reasons 
given would scarcely hold in this case. 
Mr. Morgan is a thoroughly conservative 
theologian, and holds to the stricter in- 
terpretations of Biblical inspiration. He 
is, however, by nature and conviction op- 
posed to the strongest trammels of creed, 
being independent in his make-up. 


a 


The Jewish Educa- 
tional Alliance is one 
of the most benevo- 
lent institutions in this city. It cares for 
the poor Russian Jews from the cradle 
to the grave. Hard working mothers 
leave their babies in the kindergarten de- 
partment; the older children, especially 
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the fresh arrivals from Europe, are cared 
for by competent teachers, who prepare 
them for the public schools. The roof 
garden during the summer months is 
crowded. In the forenoon swarms of 
babies dig in the soft sand provided for 
their amusement; in the afternoon the 
small boys and girls make it their play- 
ground; in the evening the older people 
of the ghetto, who are imprisoned during 
the day in sweat shops, gather there for 
fresh air and amusement, while an or- 
chestra plays Jewish and Russian melo- 
dies. Keligious instruction is also pro- 
vided, and the wealthy patrons of the 
Alliance have secured as their teacher the 
Rev. H. Maslinsky, a learned rabbi of 
stately bearing, forty years old. Heisa 
profound Talmudic scholar of unusual 
oratorical power, and can speak freely in 
Hebrew, Russian and Jargon. On ac- 
count of his political views he was ex- 
pelled with his family from Russia. His 
first act in this country was to announce 
his intention of becoming a citizen, and 
in a late Sabbath lecture he joyfully an- 
nounced that he was to be the happiest 
mortal living when he should obtain, a 
few days later, his second naturalization 
papers. On account of his eloquence he 
is called “the Jewish Beecher aie 
speaks in the auditorium of the Alliance 
in the winter on Friday night and in the 
summer on Saturday afternoon, and the 
large hall is uncomfortably packed all 
the year round. An idea of his teaching 
may be judged from a late address of his 
on the narrative of Balak and Balaam. 
He recognized Balak as the prototype of 
anti-Semitism, whose heart’s desire was 
for Balaam to reveal the black spots in 
the character of the Hebrews of his day, 
which should remain an everlasting curse 
upon their posterity. But when Balaam 
burst forth: “ He hath not beheld iniqui- 
ty in Jacob, neither hath he seen perverse- 
ness in Israel,’ Balak realized that, while 
Israel as a whole was faultless, he yet 
was defective in some parts, and accord- 
ingly we read that Balak required Ba- 
laam to come into another place, from 
whence “thou shalt see but the utmost 
part of them and shalt not see them all;. 
and curse me them from thence.” With 
tremendous emphasis the speaker de- 
clared that the original anti-Semite Balak 
understood the Jews’ weakness thor- 
oughly, and that the curse of sectional 
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Judaism remains to the present day. 
Here in the metropolis of the greatest, 
most glorious country upon the earth, 
which has the largest Jewish population 
of any city in the world, Judaism as a 
whole is faultless, but unfortunately there 
are black spots now in the Jewish com- 
munity. Thus many synagogs are erected 
over saloons and worse places. There 
are many pest-holes in Allen street and 
vicinity; there are disgraceful columns 
in some Jargon papers, which are verita- 
ble blackmailing sheets, and these con- 
tinue to be a reproachful curse. 
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Parliament was adjourned 
on August 8th, and it is 
generally believed it wil! 
not be reconvened before the general elec- 
tion. The Queen’s speech dwelt upon 
the friendly relations with the Powers of 
Europe and America, emphasizing espe- 
cially America, an innovation which, it is 
said, has caused some comment. The 
establishment of the Commonwealth of 
Australia was dwelt upon, also the war 
in South Africa, as illustrating the fel- 
lowship binding the different sections of 
the great empire together. The annexa- 
tion of the Free State was referred to as 
“the first step in the union of the races 
under an institution whigh may in time 
be developed so as to secure equal rights 
and privileges in South Africa.’ An- 
nouncement was made of the intention of 
the Government to secure the release of 
the legations at Peking, and the punish- 
ment of the authors of the crime. The 
responsibility for the attack upon the le- 
gations was not definitely fixed, but a 
strong implication was made that the 
Chinese authorities were accomplices in 
it. The Ashanti rising, the famine and 
. plague in India and the unusual demands 
upon the finances of the country result- 
ing from the war were also referred to. 
With regard to the future there is con- 
siderable doubt. Under the British con- 
stitution the ministers can choose their 
own time for going to the polls, and al- 
ways endeavor to select the period they 
think most likely to serve party interests. 
At present the outlook is for the first or 
second week in October. The advanced 
members of the Cabinet argue that the 
war fever is already subsiding, and that 
by next spring some other conditions will 
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be dominant. Lord Salisbury, however, 
is doubtful about the wisdom of a gen- 
eral election at so critical a period. Both 
parties are somewhat disorganized. ‘The 
Liberals are practically leaderless, Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman being mor- 
tified at the way in which he has been dis- 
regarded by his party and threatening 
to resign, while the return of Sir Wil- 
liam Vernon Harcourt would mean a 
definite breach with Lord Rosebery, and 
there is no one else in sight. The min- 
isterialists are annoyed at the slow prog- 
ress of the war in South Africa, and wor- 
ried that Lord Roberts is still unable to 
spare large reinforcements for China. 
Altogether, the outlook is by no means 
encouraging for either party, altho the 
victory of the Conservatives is regarded 
as certain. 
od 


King Victor Emmanuel 
III took the corona- 
tion oath on August Io, 
and afterward made a strong speech, 
which apparently left an excellent 1m- 
pression, announcing his purpose to take 
the full direction of State affairs him- 
self. The ceremonies in connection with 
the funeral of King Humbert, earlier in 
the week, were as simple as possible, but 
were very impressive, and the general 
effect of it upon the country at large was 
most noticeable. The funeral train left 
Monza on Wednesday afternoon, and 
reached Rome early the next morning. 
The funeral procession was formed and 
started for the Pantheon. The immense 
space surrounding the railroad station 
was entirely filled by people as the cor- 
tége, including King Victor Emmanuel 
IIf and the members of the family, the 
diplomatic corps and special envoys took 
their places. Representatives were also 
present from the different State bodies, 
Cabinet Ministers, Senators and Depu- 
ties, the municipal officers of the great 
cities, etc. The manifestation of sorrow 
and sympathy was universal, even many 
of the radical and republican leaders 
joining in the procession and expressing 
theinmteclines: LAt ithe Pantheon othe 
cortege was received by the Archbishop 
of Genoa and the Cathedral functionary 
in the presence of the ladies of the royal 
household. The celebrated iron crown of 
Lombardy, made in 591, used at the cor- 
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onation of Charlemagne, and joined by 
Bonaparte to that of France in 1805, was 
placed upon the coffin with the helmet 
and sword of King Humbert. At the 
opening of the Chamber of Deputies on 
August 6th resolutions were passed of 
great sorrow for the crime, and repre- 
sentatives both of the Republican and So- 
cialist parties protested against the as- 
sassination. Efforts are continued on 
every hand to suppress the anarchist 
movement, and it is stated in Germany 
that it is probable that a scheme will be 
devised for international protection 
against anarchists. At Rome a large 
number of persons have been placed un- 
der arrest, and there is on every hand an 
increasing conviction that something 
must be done to repress these outbreaks. 
In Belgium anarchist placards have 
been found on the walls of public build- 
ings, and even on the door of the king’s 
palace, praising the work of Bresci and 
lauding anarchy. ‘The investigations in 
this country have been continued, but as 
yet with no special result. Governor 
Voorhees is convinced that the plot was 
not formed in Paterson, but in the an- 
archist community in this city. 
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All through the week there 
have been reports of over- 
tures for peace on the part 
of the Chinese Government, which culmi- 
nated in the presentation by Minister Wu 
Ting Fang to the authorities of Washing- 
ton of the following imperial edict: 


“In the present conflict between Chinese and 
foreigners there has been some misunderstand- 
ing on the part of foreign nations and also a 
want of proper management on the part of 
some of the local authorities. A clash of arms 
is followed by calamitous results and causes 
a rupture of friendly relations, which will ulti- 
mately do no good to the world. We hereby 
appoint Li Hung Chang as our Envoy Pleni- 
potentiary, with instructions to propose at once 
by telegraph to the Governments of the several 
Powers concerned for the immediate cessation 
of hostile demonstrations pending negotiations, 
which he is hereby authorized to conduct for 
our part, for the settlement of whatever ques- 
tions may have to be dealt with. The ques- 
tions are to be severally considered in a satis- 
factory manner, and the result of the negoti- 
ations reported to us for our sanction. Re- 
spect this.” 


This was forwarded by the Privy Coun- 
cil at Peking on August 8th to the Goy- 
ernor of Shantung, who transmitted it to 
the Taotai at Shanghai, who forwarded it 
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in turn to Washington. It is essentially 
the same as the unofficial proposition of 
Li Hung Chang through Consul-General 
Goodnow,to which Secretary Hay replied 
insisting upon the terms of President 
MckKinley’s note of July 23d, and this 
fact made a reply an easy matter. A con- 
ference was held with Secretary Root and 
President McKinley over the telephone, 
and on the afternoon of the same day a 
reply was ready. This reply reiterates 
the conditions in the President’s response 
of July 23d, including a demand for pub- 
lic assurance as to the condition of the 
foreign ministers, immediate and free 
communication between the diplomatic 
representatives and their respective Gov- 
ernments, and the removal of all danger 
to the lives and liberty of foreigners ; and 
the placing of the imperial authorities of 
China in communication with the relief 
expedition so that co-operation may be 
secured between them for the liberation 
of the legations, the protection of for- 
eigners and the restoration of order. 
Some of these have been at least measur- 
ably agreed to already, but the third has 
not been agreed to and communication 
between the Governments and the lega- 
tions is still very difficult. So soon as 
these conditions shall have been complete- 
ly met the United States Government ex- 
presses its willingness to enter into nego- 
tiations for peace and to recognize the 
veteran Viceroy as representing his Gov- 
ernment. Identical telegrams have been 
sent to the United States representatives 
in Europe and Japan informing them of 
the action of the Government. While 
there is, of course, no certain information 
on which to base judgment, there is a 
very general feeling that China will ac- 
cept in full these conditions and that the 
advance to Peking will be materially as- 
sisted. If opposition to that advance 
should cease, a proposition said to have 
been made by General Chaffee, who has 
been promoted to be Major-General of 
volunteers, may probably be accepted— 
namely, that a portion of the army be al- 
lowed to enter Peking under a flag of 
truce and act as escort for the legations. 
In all these negotiations the European 
Governments continue to show great 
skepticism as to the real sincerity of the 
Chinese Government, which, they think, 
is merely trying to gain time while it per- 
fects its preparations. 
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The Legations During the past week 


Pekin three dispatches have 
= come from Minister 
Conger. One received at Washington 


August 7th, and probably sent about Au- 
gust Ist, is as follows: 

“ Still besieged. Situation more precarious. 
Chinese Government insisting upon our leav- 
ing Peking, which would be certain death. 
Rifle firing upon us daily by Imperial troops. 
Have abundant courage, but little ammunition 
or provisions. Two progressive Yamen Min- 
isters beheaded. All connected with Legation 
of the United States well at the present mo- 
ment.” 

The second, received at Washington on 
the 1oth, says that the Tsung-li-Yamen 
had announced to the Legations that the 
various foreign Governments had re- 
peatedly asked through the representative 
Chinese Ministers that the legations im- 
mediately depart from Peking under 
suitable escort, and that it was desired 
that a date for this departure be fixed. 
The reply given was that they could only 
do this under instructions from their 
Governments, and that in order to se- 
cure safe departure foreign troops must 


be provided and in sufficient force to. 


guard safely 800 foreigners, including 
200 women and children, as well as 
3,000 native Christians, who could not be 
abandoned and left to be massacred. <A 
Chinese escort was refused under any 
circumstances. The thi¥@l was sent to 
General Chaffee, and received at Wash- 
ington August 12th, dated at Peking on 
the 4th of August, announcing that they 
would hold on until his arrival, which it 
was hoped would be soon. Besides these 
there have been other dispatches. The 
English Government has heard from Sir 
Claude MacDonald that the rifle fire had 
continued intermittently from July 16th, 
and that 60 had been killed and tr10 
wounded. A dispatch from the Italian 
Government reports a renewal of the 
. fighting; also a similar one from the 
French Minister. Two dispatches have 
also been received from Sir Robert ImGhaw 
the last one saying that the sooner they 
can get away the better, for it is incon- 
venient for the Chinese Government and 
unsafe for themselves. There seems to 
be entire unanimity of sentiment and ac- 
tion among the different legations, with 
perhaps the exception of the Russian, 
for according to dispatches from St. 
Petersburg, the Russian Minister has re- 
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ceived instructions to leave Peking for 
Tientsin on the receipt of a safe conduct 
for the members of the legation from the 
Chinese Government. In all this the most 
important element is generally recognized 
to be the deceit practiced by the Chinese 
Government. There is absolutely not 
the slightest foundation for the state- 
ment reported by the different ambassa- 
dors, as made by the Chinese, that the 
Governments had indorsed their departure 
from Peking under Chinese escort, and 
Minister Conger evidently expresses the 
universal belief that any such departure 
would be at the very greatest risk, inas- . 
much as even the Chinese regular troops 
are so thoroughly dominated by the anti- 
foreign feeling and under the control of 
anti-foreign leaders that it would be 
practically impossible to secure their pro- 
tection. Meanwhile the advance toward 
Peking is progressing but slowly. The 
allied troops have met with some success, 
capturing Pei-tsang and Yang-tsung. 
The first was very largely accomplished 
by the Japanese, who received the highest 
encomiums on every hand; the second 
was with considerable loss to the allies, 
the casualties for the Americans amount- 
ing to 60. The real advance, it is said, 
will be on August 15th, at which time the 
international army will number about 
50,000 men. ‘There are some indications 
that they will not meet with as great op- 
position as had been anticipated. The 
Chinese troops appear to be somewhat 
demoralized, and the efforts to flood the 
section between Peking and Tientsin do 
not seem to have met with the best suc- 
cess. At the same time, that the advance 
will be easy is not believed by any who 
understand the circumstances, and it is 
hoped that it will be pressed forward as 
rapidly as possible. The very definite an- 
nouncement by Minister Conger of the 
refusal to leave under any other than a 
foreign escort relieves the Government of 
any criticism for not accepting the prop- 
osition of the Chinese authorities. 
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Attention is now being 
directed to the southern 
provinces where, notwith- 
standing the promises of the viceroys, 
there seems to be a very dangerous situa- 
tion. The English Government has an- 
nounced that it would land troops at 
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Shanghai, notwithstanding the agree- 
ment; but those troops have not yet been 
received, altho it is reported that they are 
on their way from India. The French 
have also stated that they would send a 
force of at least 2,000 men from Anam to 
Shanghai to protect their interests. 
These items are paralleled by the an- 
nouncement of Russian advance in the 
North. Two other sections of the Si- 
berian railway are reported as open, and 
the feeling is increasing in Russia that 
now is the time to accomplish her pur- 
poses in Asia. Dispatches from Moscow 
describe the growth of war _ fever 
amongst all classes, and announce the 
concentration of a very large Russian 
army in the East, numbering, it 1s re- 
ported, 400,000 men. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that the actual Russian 
force in Manchuria has proved to be very 
much less than was reported. That there 
is movement, however, is evident from 
the capture of New Chwang by Russian 
troops and the repulse of Chinese troops 
on the northern border, and it is con- 
sidered as significant of Russia’s inten- 
tion that the Minister at Peking has been 
instructed to take a course apparently 
dissociating himself from his colleagues 
in the capital. From the Yangtse Val- 
ley there come reports of increasing dis- 
turbances, and French officials announce 
serious riots. The sending out of Field 
Marshal Count von Waldersee to be in 
general command and the acceptance of 
his appointment by the United States 
and Great Britain, and inferentially by 
France, indicates the general approval of 
the course already pursued, altho there 
are indications that Germany purposes to 
assert herself more effectively, perhaps, 
than is quite consistent with the recogni- 
tion of the absolute integrity of the em- 
pire. An interesting report comes that 
Germany has secured the privilege of 
sending her troops over the Siberian 


railway. 
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Notwithstanding the large 
force at General Roberts’s 
command he seems to find 
it almost as difficult as ever to prevent 
the Boer troops from slipping through 
his fingers. There has been one impor- 
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tant gain in the occupation of Harri- 
smith, but that was a foregone conclusion 
after the surrender of General Prinsloo. 
Meanwhile, however, another English 
garrison, 300 in number, have been com- 
pelled to yield to a Boer general, and 
General De Wet has succeeded in get- 
ting across the Transvaal with his troops 
and wagons. The remaining forces in 
the Orange River Colony are almost at 
the end of their rope, as is evident from 
their desertion by General De Wet, and 
it will probably not be long before the 
British army will be able to give its un- 
diviced attention to the situation in the 
Transvaal. There, however, it looks 
very much as if all that has been accom- 
plished will have to be done over. Even 
Mafeking is again threatened with a 
siege, and the inhabitants are hurriedly 
seeking residence elsewhere. Another 
serious matter, at least so regarded in 
England, altho General Roberts does not 
apparently consider it worth much, was 
a plot to kill General Roberts and the 
leading members of the British staff. 
This was hatched in Pretoria, but was 
discovered early enough to enable the au- 
thorities to arrest the chief conspirators. 
General Roberts believes that it was the 
scheme of a few adventurers rather than 
a widespread movement, but others hold 
that it is simply an illustration of what is 
increasingly maifest in the general Boer 
feeling. The question of annexation of 
the Transvaal is again coming up. Some 
of the burghers are reported to be in fa- 
vor of it, and not a few English who 
have hitherto opposed it believe it to be 
the only way to finish the matter, as the 
Transvaal burghers will be much more 
likely to yield when they find that con- 
tinued resistance places them in the at- 
titude of rebels rather than of enemies. 
There is, too, a very general feeling that 
Lord Roberts has been somewhat too 
lenient in his dealing with recalcitrant 
Boers, some taking the position that the 
burgher will hold out until convinced 
that he runs the danger of losing his 
farm and his buildings. Others say that 
such a course would simply crystallize the 
hatred already felt and indefinitely post- 
pone any permanent peace. There are 
the usual reports that Kruger will yield 
if he himself can be provided for. 


Election 


in North Carolina 


By the Hon. Marion Butler, 


UnitTEp STATES SENATOR FROM NortTH CAROLINA. 


N the election which was held on 
Thursday the prominent question 
was the proposed amendment to the 

Constitution of North Carolina, which, 
stripped of its subterfuges and disguises, 
and put in plain English, according to 
the purposes expected to be accom- 
plished, may be condensed as follows: 

After July Ist, 1902, no negro not able 
to read and write (except those or their 
descendants who voted in the State prior 
to 1835, or in some other State on Jan- 
uary Ist, 1867, or prior thereto), shall 
register in any election thereafter to be 
held ; but all white persons who now vote 
or become entitled to vote prior to De- 
cember Ist, 1908, the descendants of 
those who voted on January Ist, 1867, or 
prior thereto, shall continue to register at 
all elections which are held during their 
lives, altho unable to read and write; but 
after December Ist, 1908, no male person 
coming of age shall be allowed to regis- 
ter unless able to read and write. After 
July Ist, 1902, no person shall be eligible 
to register unless he shall have paid by 
the 1st of May preceding the election the 
poll-tax for which he may be liable. 

Altho a plain violation of Article XV 
of Amendments of the Constitution of 
the United States, this Amendment was 
proposed, and the white people aroused 
to a frenzy and urged to declare whether 
they favored “negro rule” or “ white 
supremacy,’ when not a single candidate 
for the Legislature was a negro, and 
when the Legislature of 1899 was over- 
whelmingly Democratic and had been 

elected upon pledges not to propose a suf- 
'frage amendment, and had declared 
throughout the campaign of 1808 that a 
restoration of the old legislative system 
of county government for the negro 
counties of the east was amply sufficient 
to lift “ the ruthless heel of the negro off 
the necks of the white men” in such 
counties. 

In addition to this, we had an election 
law, in comparison with which the Goe- 
bel law would be considered just and 
fair, and under which no provision was 
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made that registrars should be sworn, 
and no punishment was provided for the 
most arbitrary and despotic conduct of 
the registrar. He might exclude such 
persons as he chose from the right to 
register. The two judges of election, 
appointed to act in conjunction with the 
registrar, were required to be of opposite 
political parties; but if one did not ap- 
pear on the day of election, some “ dis- 
creet: person” should be appointed by 
the registrar in his stead. Those recom- 
mended by the Fusion party were in most 
cases rejected, and men who would not 
appear were appointed, so that in many 
precincts only Democrats had charge of 
the election. 

In addition to this, especially in coun- 
ties along the South Carolina border, 
Redshirts were organized and negroes 
and white men intimidated, and in many 
counties the negroes especially were not 
allowed to register. In New Hanover 
County only two votes were cast against 
the Amendment, but in that county the 
Democrats simply excluded the negroes, 
who were in the majority, and intimi- 
dated white men who were opposed to 
registering. Chal- 
lenges were allowed on the day of elec- 
tion, and many registered voters were re- 
jected and deprived of their votes. 

Under this law no mandamus, injunc-_ 
tion, or restraining order could be issued 
until at a regular term of the Superior 
Court the facts stated in the petition 
could be tried by a jury—that is, after the 
election was over. This was a practical 
denial of all right of redress or appeal 
from the arbitrary and despotic ruling 
of the registrars and other election offi- 
cers. The registrar and judges of elec- 
tion had full power to refuse registration, 
to hold the election as they pleased, and 
make what returns they saw fit. In many 
instances, altho the law provided that the 
ballots should be counted in the presence 
of as many electors as chose to attend, 
all electors were excluded and no onlook- 
ing was permitted. 

In large negro counties, where in some 
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cases the white vote did not number two 
thousand, the negroes who voted against 
the Amendment and for the Fusion 
ticket were counted as voting for it and 
for the Democratic candidates, and a ma- 
jority of thirty-five hundred returned. 
Candidates for the Legislature, who were 
Populists or Republicans, were counted 
out, and Democratic members returned in 
their places. By these methods a majority 
of sixty thousand is claimed in favor of 
the Amendment and for the Democratic 
State ticket; as stated in the Morning 
Post, a “ glorious victory shown by fig- 
ures.” About four-fifths of the Senate 
and House of Representatives will be 
Democrats. Fraud and rascality have 
reigned supreme, and honest Democrats 
are disgusted with fictitious returns and 
the stealing of counties in which the Fu- 
sionists have majorities ranging as high 
as two thousand. Democratic speakers, 
from the candidate for Governor down, 
repeatedly declared during the campaign 
that the end justified the means. They 
declared their determination to rule 
whether by force or fraud. They stated 
their preference to rule by law—which 
was the law legalizing fraud. Demo- 
cratic members of the Legislature boldly 
declared that the election law was made 
for the purpose of adopting the Amend- 
ment and perpetuating the power of the 
Democratic party. To these statements 
there arose a mighty protest from Popu- 
lists, Republicans and disgusted Demo- 
crats, composing a large majority of the 
voters of the State, but whose voice was 
partly stifled in many places by armed 
intimidation consisting of Redshirt mobs 
organized and encouraged by the candi- 
date for Governor, whom they escorted 
from place to place; and further stifled 
and overthrown by the infamous pro- 
visions of an election law which legalizes 
fraud and lawlessness. 

Boss McKane would have gloried in 
these frauds, by the side of which his re- 
ported returns pale into insignificance. 
He was sent to the penitentiary, but the 
recipients of these fraudulent returns go 
to the Legislature, and their boss, Sim- 
mons, by the aid of their votes is to go to 
the United States Senate! O tempora, O 
mores ! 

These frauds commenced years ago in 
Eastern North Carolina, and for a long 
time were denied. They were practiced 
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especially in the Second district, in which 
the Democrats, through their profes- 
sional poll-holders, selected a member of 
Congress. They were exposed in the 
contest of Cheatham vs. Woodard, but 
the Committee on Elections, like Gallio, 
‘cared for none of these things.” 

The election of 1898 was carried by 
such methods, and to-day the stench is 
awful. 

The law abiding people of the United 
States must face the question whether 
the Fifteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States can be nulli- 
fied by a State or shall stand as the su- 
preme law. If this Amendment cannot 
be enforced, were it not better for the 
morals of the nation that it be repealed? 

Every voter in North Carolina is 
sworn before he can register, ‘to sup- 
port and maintain the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, and the Con- 
stitution and laws of North Carolina not 
inconsistent therewith.” How little re- 
gard is paid to this oath! White suprem- 
acy is the slogan, but it has degenerated 
into the Redshirt, the symbol of anarchy. 
Imperialism was the “ paramount issue,” 
but it is the despotic sway of the Boss 
and his henchmen. We first endure, 
then pity, then embrace; and the judges 
of election, under the orders given them, 
select our rulers, and all who do not 
tamely submit, are denounced as traitors 
to the white race and told that they ought 
to be expelled from the State. The Dec- 
laration of Independence was read on 
July 4th at the Convention in Kansas 
City, and made a part of the Democratic 
platform; but by North Carolina Democ- 
racy it is not considered to apply to ne- 
groes nor to white men who do not vote 
the machine ticket. 

The claim is made that “ the Constitu- 
tion follows the Flag.” Perhaps it has 
gone to the Philippines or to China—it 
has certainly departed from North Caro- 
lina during this election; and many of 
the provisions of the Constitution of 
North Carolina are placed in nubibus 
until the fraudulent returns of this elec- 
tion are made. Thus voters are deprived 
of their right to elect their representa- 
tives and officers, as no law was left by 
which they could get the aid of a judge 
to protect them in their right to vote and 
have true returns made. Unconstitu- 
tional regulations have taken the place of 
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the guaranteed right of suffrage and 
representation ; and those in a little brief 
authority are the masters who select the 
rulers and servants of the people. At 
first it was cheating negroes, but now it 
is depriving of the right to an honest bal- 
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lot and fair count those who were born 
free. 

These men may attempt a repetition of 
these methods, but there is retribution in 
history. “ Righteousness exalteth a na- 


tion, but sin is a reproach to any people.” 
RateiaGuH, N. C. 


Suffrage Amendment 


by the nev Ae |. pvchelway, 


EDITOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 


T is small trouble to support an in- 
verted pyramid. The trouble comes 
when the support is withdrawn. 

The attempt was made to base the gov- 
ernment of the Southern States upon the 
capacity of a race which had never risen 
above barbarism in Africa and had just 
been rescued from the ignorance and de- 
pendence of slavery. The Fifteenth 
Amendment was the support in law and 
the presence of United States soldiers 
the prop of force. The prop was soon 
withdrawn and now it has been discoy- 
ered that the Amendment was less scien- 
tifically framed than it was ingeniously 
planned. The pyramid has toppled and 
has been set upon the broad base of the 
governing power of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, of which no purer strain can be 
found than lives in the South and which 
is the ruling race wherever found in the 
world. 

There have been two eras of negro rule 
in North Carolina. One is sufficiently 
characterized as the carpet-bag era, with 
its historic features of a plundered treas- 
ury, a dismantled university, closed pub- 
lic schools, because of stolen public 
money, and threatened anarchy. ‘This 
era closed with the election of Governor 
Vance in 1876, the year in which Samuel 
J. Tilden or Rutherford B. Hayes was 
elected President, with sufficient doubt 
as to which one, to cut the nerve of fur- 
ther military domination in the South. 
Negro rule had indicted itself. 

The white people, most of whom had 
been disfranchised when their former 
slaves were enfranchised, having obtained 
control of the State Government, pre- 
vented the government of the negro ma- 
jority in the Eastern counties by giving 
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the appointment of county magistrates to 
the Legislature, the magistrates electing 
the county commissioners. This was not 
popular government, however, altho New 
York State has resorted to similar expe- 
dients to check the supremacy of Tam- 
many Hall in New York City. The mag- 
istrates were appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the local politicians and this 
inevitably led to the formation of 
“rings,” with the result of retiring the 
able and high-minded men from politics 
and the staining of an otherwise fair page 
of Anglo-Saxon history with the crime 
of fraudulent elections, a crime condoned 
on the ground that civilization itself was 
at stake. 

In 1894 the Populist party combined 
with the Republican and the two gained 
control of the Legislature. In 1896, by 
the nomination of a Populist candidate 
for Governor, the Republican candidate 
was elected, Governor Russell, who had 
been nominated over a better man by his 
control of the venal negro delegates to 
the Republican convention, a danger, by 
the way, which may easily become a na- 
tional one, but which the Republic has 
thus far escaped. Governor Russell was 
elected by a plurality of 9,000, and the 
second experiment of negro government 
began, backed by the Legislature, the 
Governorship and the Superior and Su- 
preme courts. A generation had passed 
since the enfranchisement of the negroes. 
Again negro government indicted itself. 

In the first year of Governor Russell’s 
administration there were four times as 
many cases of the rape of white women 
by negro men as in the twenty-five years 
preceding. The Democratic system of 
county government was abolished and 
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negro officials appointed and elected, 
wherever possible, for it must be remem- 
bered that while the negroes are in the 
minority in the State, they are in the ma- 
jority in many of the Eastern counties 
and in overwhelming majority in the Re- 
publican party. There were unspeakable 
scandals in the administration of State in- 
stitutions. In Wilmington the city 
charter was changed by the Legisla- 
ture, under the influence of Governor 
Russell, so that half the aldermen were 
appointed by the Governor. Wilmington 
was the largest and wealthiest of the aris- 
tocratic cities of the East that suffered 
the fate of negro rule. There was a car- 
nival of crime, burglaries of nightly oc- 
currence, incendiary fires of frequent oc- 
currence, and, what was hardest to bear, 
insulting language and conduct to white 
women, whenever it could be indulged 
in with impunity. And there were no ar- 
rests of offenders. 

The 30,000 white Republicans attempt- 
ed the impossible task of forcing an in- 
iquitous and inefhicient government upon 
174,000 white voters, for argument’s sake 
their equals in blood, brains, courage and 
all the virtues that make manhood. For 
the 125,000 negroes who voted in 1896 
had to be eliminated from the fighting 
strength of the party in case the bullet 
had to back the decision of the ballot. 
Happily the ability to preserve what the 
ballot had won was tested on a smaller 
arena than the State. May it never come 
to the test in the nation! 

A clash between the races occurred in 
Wilmington following the election of 
1898. A score of negroes were shot in 
as many minutes and five white men 
wounded. The negroes fled, panic- 
stricken, to the swamps. The city gov- 
ernment was powerless and at the sug- 
gestion of a citizens’ committee, the Al- 
dermen resigned one by one and elected 
their successors with unanimity and 
promptness—nothing in all their official 
life became them like the leaving of it. 
The responsibility of government as- 
sumed by the white people, order took the 
place of anarchy, law was _ enforced, 
whites and blacks disarmed, and the 
blacks protected. 

The Democratic Legislature of ’99 pro- 
posed a constitutional amendment for 
ratification at the polls, limiting the suf- 
frage by an educational qualification. At 
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the same time a new registration was or- 
dered with especial strictness as to proof 
of age and residence, which of course 
bore more hardly on the floating negro 
population than on the whites. The reg- 
istration law may have been unjustly 
executed in some instances, and the only 
violent scenes of the campaign were the 
arrest of Democratic registrars, with the 
result of solidifying the white vote, and 
the conviction of a few negroes of per- 
jury. A little while before the new reg- 
istration the Red Shirts blossomed out. 
The fashion spread westward from the 
Fast. 

It is difficult to speak of the Red Shirts 
without a smile. They victimized the ne- 
groes with a huge practical joke, the 
point of which was the ridiculous timid- 
ity of the black advocates of manhood 
suffrage. A dozen men would meet at a 
cross-road, on horseback, clad in, red 
shirts of calico, flannel or silk, according 
to taste of the owner and the enthusiasm 
of his womankind. They would gallop 
through the country, and the negro would 
quietly make up his mind that his interest 
in political affairs was not a large one, 
anyhow. It would be wise not to vote, 
and wiser not to register to prevent being 
dragooned into voting on election day. 
One of the ruses the Red Shirts employed 
was calling at a negro’s house and asking 
for a negro whom they knew to be else- 
where. Upon receiving the information 
of his absence they would quietly ride 
off, and word would be immediately sent 
by the negroes that the Red Shirts were 
looking for the absent one. He would 
invariably prolong his absence from pub- 
lic places. } : 

I saw one procession of Red Shirts, a 
mile long, at a public speaking, a yelling 
file of horsemen, galloping wildly. Nor 
was the red color all a joke. I knew, 
because I know the people among whom 
I live, that not a man of them, not a half 
grown boy, would have spared his life- 
blood if it had been necessary to good 
government through white supremacy. 
Their fathers had fought, on this very 
soil, Ferguson at King’s Mountain and 
turned the tide of the Revolutionary 
struggle by harassing the line of Corn- 
wallis’s march, on the very road along 
which the Red Shirts passed, earning 
from him the title of Hornet’s Nest for 
this section. And their fathers had fol- 
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lowed Lee and Jackson and had left more 
of their slain on Virginia soil than Vir- 
ginia did herself. How was it ever im- 
agined that these men would be ruled by 
the race that has just ackn@wledged its 
incapacity by giving away the franchise 
with which it was endowed? Less than 
a score of negroes registered in Wilming- 
ton. The white registration was larger 
than ever before. Many prominent Re- 
publicans and Populists supported the 
amendment, and it was carried by a ma- 
jority of nearly 60,000. A Governor 
was elected at the same time, who is one 
of the ablest and purest men in our State, 
and his promotion is to some of us the 
beginning of a new era in our political 
history, as the passage of the amendment 
is the end of intimidation and fraud in 
elections. 

The Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States reads: 

“ The right of citizens in the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any State, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

The amendment to the Constitution of 
North Carolina contains this section: 

“Every person presenting himself for regis- 
tration shall be abie to read and write any sec- 
tion of the Constitution in the English lan- 
guage. But no male person who was on Janu- 
ary I, 1867, or at any time prior thereto, en- 
titled to vote under the laws of any State in the 
United States wherein he then resided, and 
no lineal descendant of any such person, shall 
be denied the right to register and vote at any 
election in this State by reason of his failure 
to possess the educational qualifications herein 
described, provided he shall have registered in 
accordance with the terms of this section, prior 
to December, 1908.” 

The question is, Does the section vio- 
iate the Fifteenth Amendment? We 
freely grant that the intentions of the 
framers of the two amendments were far 
enough apart. Do the amendments 
themselves clash, and will the Supreme 
Court so decide? 

It will be noticed that the first clause is 
an educational qualification, which is con- 
stitutional enough. It will be further 
noticed that the “ grandfather clause,” as 
it is called, is an extension of the suffrage 
instead of its denial or abridgement. 

The educated negro, tho a former 
slave, can register. He is not denied a 
vote on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude. Neither is the il- 
literate negro whose ancestors voted be- 
fore 1867. But the illiterate white is re- 
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fused registration whose father was a 
citizen of Ireland after 1867, and so the 
distinction as to race and color is diffi- 
cult to prove in law. 

Another question is, Who will bring 
the matter to the test of constitutionality ? 
The Democrats have sworn not to do it. 
The Republicans would lose the best part 
of their vote, both as to numbers and 
character, if the educational qualification 
is made to apply to the mountaineers of 
the Western counties. What case in law 
will the individual have who pleads, not 
that he is refused registration by an edu- 
cational qualification, but that an illiterate 
white is allowed to register ? 

As to the ethical character of the 
amendment, it is well known that the il- 
literate whites of the mountains are far 
better citizens and far more intelligent 
voters than the illiterate negroes. They 
had their part in making the State. They 
divided on the issues of the Civil War, 
and on the questions that have arisen 
since. They are a noble, manly people. 

Moreover, only eight years must elapse 
before all young men, of either race, com- 
ing of age, must stand the educational 
test. 

And then, what of the white minority, 
that is governing Hawaii and will gov- 
ern Cuba and the Philippines? And 
what of the Chinese vote on the Pacific 
slope? 

Already in North Carolina there is a 
kindlier feeling toward the negro, now 
that he is no longer a menace to good 
government. Already there is a breath of 
freedom in the air, and with the shadow 
of negro domination no longer impend- 
ing, men will divide on national questions 
as in the old days when the State some- 
times voted for the Democrats and some- 
times for the Whigs: Already men with 
local reforms to press, with bad munici- 
pal government to reform, are growing 
exultant. The Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in the State is in despair. Prohibi- 
tion will be the rule in the smaller towns 
of North Carolina, and the local dispen- 
sary system where prohibition cannot be 
made to prohibit. And there are men 
enough in North Carolina who have 
writhed under the dishonor of its polit- 
ical victories through unworthy means, 
to make effective the determination that 
the negro shall have fair play in the years 
to come, 


Religious Influences in the Boer War. 
By Arthur Lynch, 


CoLonEL IRISH BRIGADE No, II, Borer Army. 


HE religious idea undoubtedly 
played a great role in the war, 
tho in my opinion not in a man- 

ner very satisfactory to the Boers. I 
am speaking of the matter from a mili- 
tary standpoint. The war was a great 
ordeal in a most striking sense, for every 
virtue of the Boers was brought out and 
received its recompense, while every de- 
fect of their character or their organiza- 
tion was likewise uncovered and con- 
dignly punished. The religious idea 
must be counted in the category of their 
weaknesses. 

The President is a Christian of quite 
a primitive type, except possibly in re- 
gard to such injunctions as giving all 
that one has to the poor, or that other 
relative to the poor in spirit. He is the 
chief of the Doppers, a sect whose pride 
it is to reduce the ceremony of religious 
service to its very plainest expression. 
He disbelieves in hymns, and _ shrinks 
with horror from what the straightland 
Scots used with equal horror call the 
‘“ kist o’ whistles.” 

Now the President is not only the po- 
litical head of the country, but he is a 
sort of uncrowned Pope also, and his in- 
fluence has had great weight upon the 
religious convictions of his people. He 
told them God was on their side, and 
they accepted his statement devoutly, 
earnestly and literally. The belief that 
God was on their side because their 
cause was just easily developed into the 
belief that their cause was just because 
God was on their side. The President 
consulted his Bible at every turn, and he 
had a text appropriate for every occasion. 
The battle flags were decorated with 
texts, and clergymen were appointed to 
go from laager to laager screwing up the 
courage of the burghers by their fervent 
utterances and by their appeals to the 
faith. 

On a certain occasion General Botha 
was describing to the President the 
course of a battle. When he arrived at a 
particularly exciting point, the Presi- 
dent broke in: “Oh, yes, I remember 
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now! That is where I sent you the 
text.” Here he quoted the chapter and 
verse. “I suppose it gave you great 


comfort.” 

Botha, who attaches much less im- 
portance to the religious idea than does 
the President, had forgotten all about 
the text. He replied, however: “ Oh, 
yes, it was a great comfort!” 

One of those present, a high official, 
subsequently twitted the General with 
this, saying: ‘“‘ Now, do you mean to tell 
me that you stopped the battle to read 
out that little text to the burghers? ” 

Botha replied only by laughing. Jou- 
bert would have taken the matter much 
more seriously, for, tho not so primitive 
as the President, he was a very devout 
Christian also. Indeed I believe that the 
cast of his mind inclined to that of the 
pastor rather than to the general. I was 
present at the first war-council held after 
the retreat from Ladysmith, and I was 
a little astonished to hear the General- 
issimo of our forces open proceedings 
with a prayer which lasted something 
like a half an hour, and which was a fer- 
vent appeal to the Deity to help us in 
such a gloomy hour, and in such sore 
trials as awaited us. 

From a religious point of view the 
prayer was eloquent and admirable, but 
its tendency was completely to damp 
our hopes of ever recovering the ground 
we had lost. 

At the beginning of the war the Boers 
were undoubtedly astonished at their 
own great success. It had something of 
the supernatural about it. Here was a 
nation of some two hundred thousand 
souls beating the greatest empire in the 
world. The hand of the Lord was plain- 
ly visible. I have heard generals, and 
generals’ wives, explaining the reasons 
why God had turned away from Eng- 
land. 

The arguments, I must say, to be 
truthful, were chiefly based upon the al- 
leged immorality of the English aris- 
tocracy. 

The belief of the direct intervention of 
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God took such a hold upon the mind of 
the Boers that it turned the brains of 
many of them to positive hallucinations. 
They believed that in all their fights, in 
Natal at least, their warring hosts were 
accompanied by a gigantic angel, robed 
in white, and mounted on a white horse. 
The angel led their right wing and di- 
rected them where to find the weak spots 
of the English. I have met with Boers, 
and also English Afrikanders, who have 
assured me that they beheld this angel 
of victory with their own eyes. It was 
“mystic, marvelous.” 

One of my witnesses had been an 
atheist and a horse thief. The spectacle 
of the white angel commander had made 
such an impression on his mind that he 
had ceased to be an atheist. It is a lit- 
tle significant, however, that he did not 
cease to “ make” horses. 

I was amazed to hear of this famous 
angel even from intelligent and educated 
men in Pretoria. It was not safe for one’s 
reputation to say a word in demur in 
conversation with these believers. 

I never felt any enthusiasm for this 
angelic commandant-general, for one of 
his influences was to make the Boers ex- 
tremely careless and absurdly confident. 
That was logical. Why should they 
trouble? All was well. They were 
quite safe. The Lord had sent an angel 
to lead them to triumph! 

Consequently when the reverses 
which I had been anticipating did ar- 
rive at length, the natural tendency 
among the believers in the angel was 
toward extreme depression. They were 
now doubly lost, for God himself had 
forsaken them. How was it possible to 
fight against the greatest Empire in the 
world when God himself desired their de- 
feat ? 

And the searching for causes took a 
new direction, and I was a little aston- 
ished to hear the Boer prophets account- 
ing for their disasters on the ground of 
the luxury and the Babylonish character 
in general of the burghers’ way of life! 

At one period looting had become a 
little unrestrained, and looting had led 
to insecure ideas of meum and tuum 
even in regard to our own horses. Now 
I never found that the long prayers or 
the frequent singing of psalms among 
the Boers had the slightest effect in mit- 
igating this nuisance. One of my men 
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taxed a Boer with this. He said, “ You 
are a set of hypocrites and bad men, for 
you pray all day, and steal our horses at 
night.” 

The Boer remained calm and serious. 

“No,” he replied, “you are the bad 
men, for you steal horses, and you do not 
pray.” 

That was a point of view! 

The prayers were a sort of credit bal- 
ance in the ledger of the recording angel 
to be weighed against the debit of the 
stolen horses. The Uitlander had only 
the debit! 

Another little instance of moral ob- 
liquity was that in which I observed a 
Boer stealing a Bible—a fine illuminated 
Bible. ’ 

I charged him with the theft. He re- 
plied that he was going to take it home 
for his pastor! 

I asked him if he would tell his pastor 
where he got it. This question fairly 
puzzled him. He took a long time to 
think it out in all its bearings. He solved 
it by saying that he was not stealing the 
Bible. He was only rescuing it, and the 
work was good. A certain one of my 
own troopers—a very “tough” customer, 
whom I had to get rid of when I deter- 
mined to stop all irregular horse deal- 
ing—was one of the last persons I should 
have associated with the religious side of 
the Boers. He was a Scotchman who 
had fought against the Boers at Ma- 
juba. In my brigade he fought splen- 
didly for them. One day he became a 
little flown with wine, or possibly very 
bad whisky, obtained I know not how, 
and he insisted on making a speech. It 
was to the effect that he was a Dopper! 
He brought his mighty fist down upon 
the table and made it tremble on its legs. 
“Yes,” he bellowed, “ I’m a Covenanter. 
My mother was a Covenanter, and a 
Covenanter is the next thing to a Dop- 
per.” This access of religious fervor 
died with the individual in question in 
proportion as he became sober. Next 
day I heard the ex-atheist reproving 
him severely for his bad language, to 
which the “ Dopper” replied by raking 
up some old score relative to a bank- 
ruptcy. “A little swearing now and 
then,” he declared, sententiously, ‘‘ is not 
so bad as hypocrisy! ” 

To return to the Boers. The most 
fervent in their devotions were the coun- 
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try farmers, but they were also the most 
churlish in their manners and the least 
brave. The quality of their religion 
tended to make them look askance at 
their neighbors, and their exclusive- 
ness was certainly no help to their cause. 

On the other hand, to be just, these 
rough and sometimes uncouth men had 
one element of refinement, in that they 
sang surprisingly well; and, without mu- 
sic or any kind of accompaniment, pro- 
duced most sweet and melodious sounds. 

A few, but very few, could play the 
concertina, and this, when available, was 
pushed to its fullest capacity as an aid 
to the religious service. Most of the rep- 
ertoire of the musicians consisted of 
hymns. 

To sum up, the religious idea among 
the Boers was something far more vivid, 
real, familiar, and intense than I have 
ever observed before in any community— 
except, indeed, among Mohammedans. 
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It became assimilated into their policy, 
and interwoven with their warlike acts. 
They were true believers, tho in prac- 
tical matters they made their belief 
adaptable to the occasion. Narrow 
minded and not too tolerant, they 
wrapped themselves up in a little round 
of life which deprived them of the gift 
that Bobbie Burns prayed for, 


“To see oursels as ithers see us.” 


Source of strength in the sense of be- 
ing a mutual bond to the people; source 
of weakness in that the warping of their 
intellect blinded them to the analysis of 
the forces on which victory hangs; such 
to the Boers was the religious idea. In 
victory it turned them to folly; in defeat 
it will prove their consolation, for I be- 
lieve that their religion has a deeper 
root in their minds than their love of lib- 
erty, or their resolution to live independ- 
ent. 


Paris, FRANCE, 


The Churchman’s First Commandment. 


By Austin 


HE First Commandment, “‘ Thou 
shalt have no other gods before 
me,’ is now made to read in cer- 

tain quarters, “ Thou shalt have no other 
churches before me.” Instead of God it 
is the Church which speaks, and the unity 
of the Church, instead of the unity of 
God, is the concern of religion. The 
Second Commandment is likewise made 
to read, “ For I thy Church, am a jealous 
Church.” Other churches are now dep- 
recated as much as other gods used to be; 
and good Churchmen are warned against 
wandering after other churches as the 
Israelites were warned against wander- 
ing after other gods. False churches, in- 
stead of false gods, are the horror of 
some Christians, and the problem of the- 
ology is rather which is the true Church, 
than which is the true God. Churches 
made by men, instead of gods made by 
men, are proscribed ; and instead of hear- 
ing of “ the God of our fathers,” we hear 
of “the Church of our fathers.” The- 
ology as a science has largely given way 
to ecclesiology, and instead of asking 
“What saith the Lord? ” men ask “ What 
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saith the Church?” The Command- 
ments are now issued, not from Sinai, 
but from the Vatican or General Con- 
vention, and men are ruled from Rome 
or London instead of heaven. 

The old fight against polytheism is 
waged against polyecclesiasm. Instead 
of the shibboleth, ‘“ There is but one 
God,” we now hear “ There is but one 
Church ;”’ and instead of talking so much 
about “our God,” we talk more about 
“our Church.” As the other gods were 
once declared to be no gods, so the other 
churches are declared to be no churches. 
The expression, “ the one true God” has 
given way to “the one true Church;” 
and proselyters, instead of trying to get 
men to recognize the true God, are trying 
to get them to recognize the true Church. 
Whereas the Jews had a war of deities, 
the Christians have a war of sects; and 
instead of trying to exterminate false 
gods we are trying to exterminate false 
churches. 

The crusades which the Jews made 
against idolatry the Churchmen are mak- 
ing against schism. For as devoutly as 
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the former contended for one God for the 
whole earth, the Churchman contends for 
one Church for the whole earth. And 
as the Jews used to persecute the adher- 
ents of other gods, the Churchmen (in 
the past, at least) have persecuted the ad- 
herents of other churches; and many 
times worse than the wars of extermina- 
tions waged against the idolaters have 
been the wars of extermination waged 
against the heretics,—the destruction of 
the Canaanites and Prophets of Baal be- 
ing often paralleled by the religious mas- 
sacres. Whereas men once thought they 
could not live together with many gods, 
they now think they cannot live together 
with many churches; so that it is a ques- 
‘tion of extermination or absorption in- 
‘stead of a modus vivendi. Along about 
the fifth century the Church came grad- 
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ually to take the place of God; and many 
of the religious issues which concerned 
the attributes of the deity came to turn 
on the attributes of the Church—particu- 
larly universality (Catholicity, semper, 
ubique, et ab omnibus), sanctity and in- 
fallibility; and the glory of the Church 
has been sung for a thousand years, while 
its powers and claims have been exalted 
almost to divinity. It now looks as if 
the next turn would be toward man; so 
that whereas we once had as our chief 
concern theology, and then ecclesiology, 
we shall next have anthropology; and to 
the same extent that the great question 
used to be the unity of God, and then the 
unity of the Church, it will next be the 
unity of men. The coming creed will 
doubtless contain the clause: “I believe 
in one human family.” 

Cuicaco, ILt. 


A Marriage for—Love? 


By Irenzeus Prime-Stevenson. 


** You cannot call it love.’’—Ham/et. 


MERSON assured us long ago that 
“all the world loves: a lover.” 
Peasant. or prince, that dictum 

holds fairly true. It is not remarkable 
that a truly romantic incident in either a 
reigning dynasty, or a game of bezique, 
known as “a royal marriage,’ should 
attract general interest, and should be 
the talk of all sorts and conditions of 
feeling and intelligent men anil women. 
But the marriage in the royal house of 
Hapsburg, which has lately occurred— 
only a few weeks ago—is so involved in 
a dozen inexplicable, confusing, conflict- 
ing, jealousy-guarded reasons — the 
American, English and European jour- 
nals, and diplomats even, have printed 
on it such a large and rich variety of dis- 
similar and frequently ridiculous obser- 
vations—that it is not to be wondered 
over if to-day the matter is still on the 
tip of the tongue all over Europe and 
that a deep, unquiet curiosity grows 
rather than lessens to know “ what it 
‘means.” Let us overlook that nuptial 
riddle. 


The heir to the throne of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy—a monarchy im- 
patiently demanding now (as seldom 
earlier) a strong, unclouded succession 
to the present weak headship, if Aus- 
tria is not to yield up her old prestige 
forever to a new order of things—is a 
nephew of the present venerable Em- 
peror. No nearer heir-apparent exists, 
or will come. Stroke after stroke of 
tragedy has befallen the Imperial fam- 
ily circle. The awful tragedy at Meyer- 
ling a dozen years ago—still a mystery 
to all save a few men and women— 
buried Rudolph in a suicide’s grave, 
amid the laments of all Austria, Hun- 
gary and the great crown lands of the 
Empire. There was no other son. There 
has come no other. Years pass. The 
Emperor grows old. The Empress dies 
by the assassin’s knife. The wife of 
Rudolph, the Beloved, gave the throne 
no heir in a new generation. And as if 
to accent the passing away of all direct 
ties with the dead Crown Prince, his 
widow, Stephanie, lately has remarried, 
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under morganatic conditions; and as a 
royal personage she, too, practically 
vanishes. 


It would not be unfair—while it must 
be unkind—to say that Franz Ferdinand 
d’Este never has been at all a popular 
prince in the Empire, politically or so- 
cially. Unfortunately such is the 
fact. He has been accepted as the com- 
ing necessity, not as a choice. In almost 
every trait, indeed, the Archduke is 
the opposite of his cousin Rudolph, to 
whose memory the Austrians to-day, in 
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to Europe at large. That the Archduke 
should marry a princess of suitable and 
royal station also has been considered an 
absolute necessity. For otherwise his 
children could not succeed to the throne, 
even if he himself should sit upon it, 
when the old Emperor’s reign con- 
cludes. The law and custom of the 
royal succession in the monarchy can- 
not allow any other succession, even if 
the highest approval should be gained, 
including the needful consent of the Em- 
peror. The * Archduke’s matrices 
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all grades, passionately hold. For even 
to-day you cannot talk with a Tivol 
peasant of Rudolph, or speak long of 
Meyerling with a Viennese shopkeeper 
without the man’s eyes filling with tears ; 
or else he is no true Oesterreicher—no 
genuine “ Wi-e-ner.”’ 

It has gone without saying, then, that 
every reason of State has demanded that 
Archduke Franz &erdinand should mar- 
ry acceptably to the old Emperor; ac- 
ceptably to Austria-Hungary ; acceptably 
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therefore, has been a question of di- 
plomacy and a problem in politics. And 
it has been complicated the more by 
the declaration from Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand—made more than once to 
the consternation of interested diplo- 
mats—that he never would marry! 
Within a little time strange rumors 
have been current. Whispers have cir- 
culated to the effect that Franz Ferdi- 
nand not only was anything but willing 
to die. a bachelor, but that he had in 
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mind a marriage immediately, almost 
cruelly, affecting the succession, after 
his own personal claim and life to the 
throne of the Empire, involving the 
matter in new uncertainties, new dan- 
gers, and new trials. It was reported 
that the Archduke was determined to 
marry Countess Sofie Chotek. Countess 
Sofie Chotek was known in Vienna cir- 
cles as a clever, accomplished lady, of 
Bohemian extraction. She was of no- 
ble blood, but by no means of high no- 
bility; no longer particularly youthful— 
for she is some four-and-thirty years 
of age—nor of remarkable beauty or 
charm. That such a marriage could be 
tolerated by the Crown, could be sanc- 
tioned by the old Emperor, allowed by 
the influences about him, seemed incred- 
ible. No child of such a marriage could 
be regarded as a throne-successor after 
the Archduke’s death; and his health 
is not firm. A morganatic marriage for 
Franz Ferdinand d’Este? Impossible. 

But it is the unexpected which hap- 
pens—even in politics here. Directly 
on the heels of the occurring of the mar- 
riage of the widowed Stephanie with 
Graf Lonyay (a real and indisputable 
love-match, one not attended by political 
complications for the Empire) came the 
announcement that Franz Ferdinand 
was resolved on his morganatic union 
with Countess Sofie Chotek—that he had 
stubbornly, irresistibly, carried his point 
—that he had won the Emperor’s bit- 
terly reluctant consent—and that the 
wedding would occur immediately. Every 
Court in Europe, and almost every 
Chancellery, was affected by the news. It 
was disputed everywhere outside the 
most secret councils of Vienna. But it 
was truth. 

A few weeks ago, in the little Bo- 
hemian city of Reichstadt, took place, 
indeed, that singular match. Before the 
ceremony—some days previous to it in 
Vienna—the young Archduke solemn- 
ly swore, also signed an oath, by which 
no rights should ever exist for any pos- 
terity, from that marriage, to the Austro- 
Hungarian throne. Save for his life- 
tenure of it—if he succeed to it, and if 
he be not widowed and so shall make 
some other marriage, not of this type— 
the succession passes to his brother, 


Archduke Otto. The wedding was a 
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small but brilliant affair. But there was 
only a half-glitter of royalty about it. 
The aged Emperor was not present. The 
two brothers of the bridegroom (Arch- 
dukes Otto and Carl) did not appear. 
In many matters the ceremony—while 
becoming and cheerful—was overcast as 
a function. The higher clergy were not 
participators. The plain, short service 
was said by a parish priest of Reich- 
stadt. The bride’s relatives, naturally, 
were largely represented; but the Im- 
perial Court-circle was irregularly in 
evidence. Just before the ceremony the 
bride received a telegram—duly ex- 
pected—from the Emperor, by which 
she was raised to the rank of Princess 
von Hohenberg—a useful little compli- 
ment. But at Court she will never be 
received as an Archduchess in prec- 
edence. There was a simple, friendly 
sort of “home-like” wedding-break- 
fast, at which the Archduchess Maria- 
Theresia proposed the nuptial toast. The 
newly-married pair are now at the Arch- 
duke’s fine estate of Konopischt. 

Now, all this would be quite natural— 
in spite of politics and hard conditions 
of princely life and duty—were it to be 
explained as a love-match—a marriage 
of -heart.. But it is not-'so to be ‘ex- 
plained—at least not yet—as such. There 
are many reasons contrary to that one 
sufficient reason. Much that has been 
said in a tone of gay acceptance of that 
sentimental, supreme reason is absurd- 
ly without foundation. So say those who 
best know the high contracting party 
and his bride. Every one wishes them 
well. The Archduke has gained more 
of a thrill of popular interest by the in- 
cident than ever before in all his arts- 
tocratic life before the people over whom 
he may some day reign. But, unluckily, 
that is not saying enough; nor does the 
sentiment rest on firm conclusions and 
perceptions. Meantime the Hapsburg 
succession has suffered a new vicissitude. 
Its outlook is anything but clear. The 
heir to the throne has committed a sort 
of political crime, according to the sen- 
timent of the royal houses of Europe 
and the Hapsburg succession in chief— 
and all sorts of possibilities attend the 
issue. That only good wishes also at- 
tend him and his wife goes without much 
saying. It surely has required infinite 
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tact and patience and courage to take 
such a step. Unfortunately, princes are 
not private persons, but personages; and 
unless we can be sure that duty, con- 
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science, love, inform their resolves, one 
feels even less mere curiosity than regret 
at their carrying those resolves into ac- 
tuality. 


REICHSTADT, BOHEMIA, 


Guesses at Fame. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


HE hundred judges appointed by 
the University of New York to 
designate the first fifty names to 

be inscribed in its proposed “ Temple of 
Fame” on University Heights are sup- 
posed to be spending the peaceful sum- 
mer days in pondering on their verdict, 
to be rendered on the first of October. 
This body of one hundred is divided, as 
may be remembered, into four portions. 
There are twenty-five “Judges of Su- 
preme Courts, local or national;”’ an 
equal number of “ College Presidents or 
Educators; as many “ Professors of 
History or Scientists; ’’ with twenty-five 
“ Publicists, Editors and Authors.” It 
would doubtless heve seemed incredible 
to our ancestors that there should be no 
express representation of the clergy in 
this body, but the same result is indirect- 
ly attained as if they had borne a part. 
Not only is it expressly required that 
each candidate selected by the judges 
should afterward pass the ordeal of a 
two-thirds vote of the thirteen regular 
members of the New York University 
Senate, but the nomination must also 
pass the severer test of the six honorary 
members of that body, each representing 
one of the six theological faculties in or 
near New York City. This body must 
sustain every nomination by a majority 
of those voting; and as it is now reduced 
to five through the death of Dr. Green, 
of Princeton, there are obviously three 
men who have a final veto power over 
every selection made by the hundred 
judges. It can, therefore, hardly be said 
that ecclesiastical influence has not its 
full share of power, when three votes 
from theological seminaries may over- 
rule even the unanimous decision of a 
hundred Supreme Court judges, college 
presidents and professional historians. 
Dismissing this, however,:as a. merely 


theoretical peril, and dismissing also, as 
unauthorized, the newspaper rumor that 
at least one candidate for fame is pre- 
scribed in advance by the founder, we 
may leave the official judges to their 
summer’s meditations. It is interesting 
to note, meanwhile, that two influential 
newspapers have already applied to this 
proposed selection of celebrities the prin- 
ciple of the referendum, and have pro- 
claimed more or less openly the results. 
The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle has given 
with the greatest elaboration the outcome 
of a popular vote in which 776 voters 
have taken a hand, extending to 938 
different candidates; and the Minneapolis 
Times has announced in general terms 
the result of a similar ballotting, of which 
I have obtained—through the courtesy 
of the editor, Mr. E. R. Johnstone— 
some particulars not before published. 
It will be worth our while to consider 
somewhat closely the outcome of two 
popular ballots, taken simultaneously 
and at points so wide apart. The tab- 
ulated details are as follows, the num- 
ber of votes not being given, but only the 
order of precedence, this being all now 
obtainable from the Minneapolis ballot. 
It is to be noticed also that this Western 
contest is not so fully satisfactory in 
other ways, as it is exhibited only by 
counting the hundred lists which 
seemed to the judges most valuable, 
whereas in the Brooklyn competition 
every ballot is scrupulously enumerated. 
The following table exhibits the final 
rank assigned to each candidate on an 
enumeration of votes in each case, the 
cases where the two verdicts do not agree 
being designated by a dash (—) 
against the name of any candidate not in- 
cluded in the fifty. It must be borne in 
mind that, under the rules, no one. ap- 


_pears.on the list who was born or died in 
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a foreign country, and no one who has 
not been dead at least ten years. The 
combined order is as follows: 

FIFTY CANDIDATES FOR THE HALL OF FAME. 


Brooklyn Minneapolis 


list. list. 

i Abraham Lincoln*........ ak 
Benjamin Franklin*..... : 2 3 
George Washington......... 3 2 
LOL NL Cea a) rr eee 4 6 
§ Robert Fulton*........ a 5 15 
| Thomas Jefferson*........ 6 4 
Pia VV LON OTCLIOW.. s wcce cos a 14 
Danieie Webster 2... dk t 8 10 
DOVE ETA CU Cs 5, cue woe anes. 9 18 
Nees MORSQ le 8 os ae = 10 8 
PIC ER CROMOGE. corer sikh dis delaras 11 13 
miorace: Greeley... 5. :..e0 12 5 
Washington Irving......... 13 9 
slSobay CO a a ae cee ee ae 14 11 
iV eM IINGLSON-. oo css eee 15 12 
ie iw RSLS 16 iG 
BEER OODCE He ca 8 spore 0:5 <i IL) 41 
Nathaniel Hawthorne....... 18 22 
LUNE OA aS a a 19 19 
Vier ce Tn ead A 20 ily; 
JoMnevarsh gill sa6 as wc. toe 2 44 
al fr AS, COxafey oye) ene eA a eee 22 28 
ANGTE Wr ACKSON ook... Be 25 
GETS EL OW.Cs os shed cia ates: ote danse ck 24 — 
Wi ae hbo l aa Aa date ae 25 30 
Jonathan Edwards......... 26 39 
OPO AINOUN™ FV arelalds lis. cuss 27 22 
WremmsrGrarrison® 56.0.6 << s 28 3! 
ERMC ooh tens Ae a arsi’er scale 29 16 
REQUIEM a Napa eters ste sl os evo coos ce 30 38 
James Monroe.........0..s 31 35 
Welt SO WATOS oc) clever bone cvcce oe 34 
EP AMR E OG rt. fo cles es 35° 37 
Wendell Phillips........... 34 29 
PROT PE EP CRUOOY sx 0 ccs css 35 36 
mlornces Mann.© ¥..), <!s Sle conse 36 tae 
VODNMAGAMAS ee es oe ail 25 
Charles Sumnersst. 2... 38 20 
dye saudubon s. il. es cert es 39 48 
BUUTURMC HON LG. 785.5 os oa ask x 40 43 
Penjamin Wests .3.. 2 Ae 41 —_- 
Cornelius Vanderbilt........ 42 —- 
| Dewitt Cirton*:. .2...°..; 43 — 
Noah Webster*........3... 44 26 
OMMGH eS RTACIBOM. c.. =. «5s ss 45 — 
ALS RE 0 i er rr i 46 27 
Waerbtsee TOSCOLE 3/22. sccye so eters AT — 
cede th 3 2 a 48 — 
SgmnelsAdams.: s.... 6b ess 49 — 
EERO OUIOY. vile acs clec sco es 50 — 
Kdward Everett............ — 24 
SPAeeOUIGIGH St... ss wrk os, — 31 
SPAS OEEGIO TS «cs. a kas — 33 
CV OLS ue ce es wk o eo hcc — 40 
PEE ORNIHIT: <. «56's cd onc oe —: 42 
OMIT OM Di dares ss 2s ek Fis — 45 
OOP EUOICOCK. oss aves csc ed — 46 
DIG TIEPGUOOUG fb. es creeks “= 47 
ARGOELVO PAVIO’ ... 6 ies < e — 49 
PUIPRINPEOWOIS. o.oo ve cee ks — 50 


*Tied on the Brooklyn list. 


The comparison of these lists will well 
repay all the time it may cost. Prepared 
at points so far apart, and made up of so 
great a variety of votes, they give in a 
manner a cross-section of American pub- 
lic sentiment and should yield encourage- 
ment to every cynic. Whatever be the 
limitations of the list in either case, 
it is impossible to deny that it is honor- 
able to those who make it. It is not nar- 
row; it includes some representation of 
the statesmanship, the literature, the art, 
the invention, the organizing power, the 
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abstract thought, of the nation as a whole. 
If the lists are weak in certain directions, 
it is commonly because the nation itself 
has so far lagged behind. If it is loyal 
in some directions, where fame has 
seemed to be waning, it is an honorable 
loyalty. That it is an independent judg- 
ment is made manifest from the very first 
line. For the first time we learn by some- 
thing like visible evidence that the old 
motto on General Washington “ first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen ” is now shaken ; since 
both these lists place Lincoln before 
Washington. Next to this notable fact, 
and perhaps even more remarkable, is 
that these two far-distant ballotings se- 
lect for the Hall of Fame forty out of 
fifty of the same men. The higher re- 
gions of the two lists, as might be ex- 
pected, coincide the most completely ; the 
first twenty-five names, for instance, 
showing but three variations, where the 
Western list substitutes Lee, Sumner, 
and Calhoun for the Eastern favorites 
Peter Cooper, John Marshall, and Elias 
Howe. In other respects the first five 
and twenty coincide absolutely in names, 
tho not always in the relative order of 
these names. Taking into view the im- 
mense range of possible preference, it 
seems to me quite astonishing that these 
two lists should show so little variation. 
The influence of locality shows itself 
slightly here and there. One can under- 
stand why Peter Cooper should rank 
seventeenth among the nation’s heroes 
for a New York constituency and only 
forty-first in Minnesota; and why Hor- 
ace Mann should count thirty-sixth at 
the East, and drop out of the first fifty 
at the West. On the other hand, it is a 
little surprising that Irving should be 
rated higher at Minneapolis than along 
the Hudson, and that the same should be 
true of Bryant, of Greeley, and of Morse. 
Jefferson and Fulton are tied for the 
fifth and sixth place in Brooklyn, but 
when we look westward Jefferson rises 
to fourth and Fulton drops to fifteenth. 
It seems quite intelligible that, at the 
heart of a continent, pioneers like Boone, 
Frémont, and John Brown should have 
an allowed precedence which is not rec- 
ognized on the Atlantic shore; but it still 
remains a puzzle why Elias Howe should 
not be recognized wherever a woman 
tends a sewing-machine. On the other 
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hand, what an unconscious picturesque- 
ness is shown in the position of Garrison, 
who appears on the Brooklyn list in a 
tie vote between Calhoun and Lee! 

No doubt each student of these lists, 
having weighed with judicial mind their 
comparative value, will soon pass into a 
mood of wonder at the names omitted. 
Missing names so obvious as those of 
Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Parkman, 
Phillips Brooks, George William Curtis, 
and Mrs. Stowe, he will have to pause 
and remind himself that all these are ex- 
cluded by the fact of having died since 
1890. Other notable persons, like Ham- 
ilton and Thomas Paine, are excluded by 
the fact of having been born in a foreign 
country, or like John Howard Payne and 
Theodore Parker, by having died abroad. 
But there will readily occur other names 
whose omission is not thus technically 
explainable; as in case of Joseph Story, 
William Ellery Channing, Mark Hop- 
kins, and Henry D. Thoreau. Is it nec- 
essary to exclude the names of Dr. C. T. 
Jackson and Dr. W. T. G. Morton mere- 
ly because they discovered anesthetics 
jointly? Where is the generation of 
girls reared on “ Little Women” that it 
took no part in this controversy; and 
wheLé are the earlier «readers ot’ Miss 
Sedgwick and Lydia Maria Child? Where 
are the soldiers cared for by Dorothea 
Dix? or the multitudes who have heard 
Lucretia Mott’s saintly preaching, or 
been thrilled with Charlotte Cushman’s 
acting, or with the fervor and passion of 
Helen Jackson (H. H.)? Where are 
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the votes of those who have traced the 
wonderful career of Dr. S. G. Howe in 
opening’ eyesight to the blind and in sid- 
ing with the oppressed in four different 
nations ? 

Perhaps we must admit the very 
first lesson of the whole competition 
to be that, while a popular con- 
stituency clings with loyal and unswerv- 
ing fidelity to a fame it has once learned 
to recognize,it may yet take a much long- 
er time than ten years to recognize some 
things which are truest and highest. Yet 
it will surprise many readers, I think, 
to find Emerson taking with his accus- 
tomed serenity a position so high in an 
essentially popular contest; and to see 
how the quiet and thoughtful Bryant 
holds his own above the brilliant and sen- 
sational Poe. This is especially remark- 
able because many of the voters were 
doubtless school children who must have 
known “ Annabel Lee,” “ The Bells,” and 
“The Raven” as verses for recitation. 
As a mere test of the results of time, such 
a competition offers many valuable ver- 
dicts. We know, for instance, from 
Longfellow’s diary, that Nathaniel P. 
Willis boasted to him, in 1840, of having 
made $10,000 in a year by his pen; to 
which the Cambridge poet adds: “ I wish 
I had made ten hundred.” It is rather 
instructive, in connection with this, to 
find Longfellow, just sixty years after, 
receiving 718 votes for the “ Hall of 
Fame” in the Brooklyn Eagle’s compe- 
tition, while the once celebrated Willis 
receives one vote alone. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


¢ To Stevenson. 
By Grace W. Hazard. 


Hugging myself for glee, 
Sometimes I ran with the wind, 
And sometimes he ran with me: 
“ Straight away from the start,” called he, 
“We'll keep the pace together! ” 
He chuckled, whirling my soul away 
Into the shining weather. 


F REE from my plodding mind, 


Out in the silver air 
The laughter of waters rang: 
The broad blue heaven was bare, 
The cheerful forest sang, 
And in my heart upsprang 
Most blissful questioning—whether 
Your soul ran with mine and the wind’s 
Into the jolly weather ? 


Meseems I heard you say 
“°Tis the tune to travel to, 
“Over the hills and far away,’ 
With never an end in view.” 
Surely the wind and I and you 
Are vagabonds together, 
On the road that leads both night and day 
Into the friendly weather ! 


CaTskILL, N. Y. 


- his administration. 


Napoleon I and the Louisiana Purchase. 
By Alex. D. Anderson, | 


AUTHOR OF ‘' THE MIsSISSIPPI AND TRIBUTARIES ”’ 


N the elaborate discussion, during the 
| past two years, of the question of 
territorial expansion, the press and 
public have almost entirely overlooked 
one of the most interesting chapters of 
American history—the part played by 
the First Napoleon in that great interna- 
tional real estate deal commonly known 
as the Louisiana purchase. 

Apparently nine out of every ten sup- 
pose that President Jefferson was the sole 
author of the transaction, and that he is 
the only one who should be honored with 
monuments and statues on the approach- 
ing centenary of that event. The great 
World’s Fair, to be held in St. Louis in 
1903, in honor of the acquisition, in aid 
of which Congres has just appropriated 
five million dollars ($5,000,000), nat- 
urally creates a new interest in the sub- 
ject, and makes this an appropriate time 
to invite attention to a few overlooked 
facts. 

Of course, Jefferson, as the great ad- 
vocate of the treaty, through which the 
purchase was consummated, is clearly 
entitled to all the proposed and projected 
honors, for the acquisition is justly re- 
corded in history as the crowning act of 
But it is the au- 
thor, and not the advocate we are now 
seeking, and the facts are duly recorded 
in a rare old book, first published in 
France, and translated and republished 
in Philadelphia in 1830—a book to be 
found in but few American libraries. We 
refer to Barbe Marbois’s “ History of 
Louisiana,’ the work of a reliable his- 
torian, who was a participant in the ne- 
gotiations, being the confidential and 
trusted representative of Napoleon in the 
conferences with the official representa- 
tives of the United States. 

At that time (1803) Jefferson was 
President of the United States, Livings- 
ton our Minister to France, Monroe the 
special ambassador sent by Jefferson, 
and Napoleon the First Consul of 
France. The sole object of the negotia- 
tion was the purchase from France of 





the Island of Orleans, and the control 
of the mouth of the Mississippi, to sat- 
isfy the clamors of the people of the 
great valley against the then existing 
and aggravating restrictions upon Amer- 
ican commerce. The purchase of the 
great Province of Louisiana was not a 
part of Monroe’s mission, nor did he go 
expecting, or even prepared for, such an 
unexpected event. When he arrived at 
Paris Livingston had made but little 
progress in the matter he had in charge. 
But Napoleon and Marbois had been 
privately and earnestly conferring pre- 
paratory to Monroe’s arrival. 

Whatever Marbois says on the sub- 
ject may be accepted as authentic his- 
tory; for he was a man of high charac- 
ter and standing in France, had been Sec- 
retary of the French Legation in Wash- 
ington, where he became well acquainted 
with Monroe, was for a while Minister 
of the Public Treasury of France, and, 
what is more to the point, was an eye- 
witness to, as well as an active partici- 
pant in, the various conferences, not only 
with Napoleon on one side, but with 
Monroe and Livingston on the other. 

At that time Napoleon was desperate- 
ly in need of money to defray the ex- 
penses of his military operations in Eu- 
rope, and was anxious to avoid the im- 
pending conflict with England, which 
nation had become very jealous of his 
conguestss sslle. expecting -wary ‘and 
fearing that he could not hold Louisiana, 
decided to do the next best. thing, dis- 
pose of it to one of England’s rivals. In 
a private conference with Marbois, and a 
full and very animated discussion of the 
whole subject, Napoleon foreshadowed 
his action by the following impassioned 
remarks: 


“To emancipate nations from the commer- 
cial tyranny of Engiand it is necessary to bal- 
ance her influence by a maritime power that 
may one dav become her rival; that power is 
the United States. The English aspire to dis- 
pose of all the riches of the world. I shall be 
useful to the whole universe if I can prevent 
their ruling America as they rule Asia.” 
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In a subsequent conference, on the 
1oth of April, 1893, on the subject of the 
proposed cession, he exclaimed, in speak- 
ing of England: 


“ They shall not have the Mississippi, which 
they covet!” 


After further consideration of the sub- 
ject, Napoleon said: 


“Trresolution and deliberation are no longer 
in season. I renounce Louisiana. It is not 
only New Orleans that I will cede, it is the 
whole colony without reservation. I know the 
price of what I abandon, and I have sufficiently 
proved the importance that I attach to this 
province, since my first diplomatic act with 
Spain had for its object the recovery of it. I 
renounce it with the greatest regret. To at- 
tempt obstinately to retain it would be folly. 
I direct you to negotiate this affair with the 
envoys of the United States. Do not even 
wait the arrival of Mr. Monroe; have an inter- 
view this very day with Mr. Livingston; but 
I require a great deal of money for this war, 
and I would not like to commence it with new 
contributions.” “Tf I should regulate 
my terms, according to the value of these vast 
regions to the United States, the indemnity 
would have no limits. I will be moderate, in 
consideration of the necessity in which I am 
of making a sale. But keep this to yourself. 
I want fifty millions (francs), and for less than 
that sum I will not treat; I would rather make 
a desperate attempt to keep these fine coun- 
tries.” 


Later,he said: 


“Mr. Monroe is on the point of arriving. 
To this minister, going two thousand leagues 
from his constituents, the President must have 
given, after defining the object of his mission, 
secret instructions, more extensive than the 
ostensible authorization of Congress, for the 
stipulation of the payments to be made. 
Neither this minister nor his colleague is pre- 
pared for a decision which goes infinitely be- 
yond anything that they are about to ask of us. 
Begin by making them the overture, without 
any subterfuge. You will acquaint me, day 
by day, hour by hour, of your progress. The 
cabinet of London is informed of the measures 
adopted at Washington, but it can have no 
suspicion of those which I am now taking. 
Observe the greatest secrecy, and recommend 
it to the American ministers; they have not a 
less interest than yourself in conforming to this 
counsel.” 


Prior to the arrival of Monroe, whom 
President Jefferson had sent to France to 
take charge of the negotiations, Liv- 
ingston had become somewhat skeptical 
in regard to the sincerity of the offer by 
France, and this naturally had its effect 
upon Monroe. In describing the situa- 
tion, at that time, Marbois says: 


“Mr. Monroe, still affected by the distrust 
of his colleague, did not hear without surprise 
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the first overtures that were frankly made by 
M. de Marbois. Instead of the cession of a 
town and its inconsiderable territory, a vast 
portion of America was in some sort offered 
to the United States. They only asked for 
the mere right of navigating the Mississippi, 
and their sovereignty was about to be extended 
over the largest rivers of the world. They 
passed over an interior frontier to carry their 
limits to the great Pacific Ocean. 

‘Deliberation succeeded to astonishment.” 

“The full powers of the American 
plenipotentiaries only extended to an arrange- 
ment respecting the left bank of the Missis- 
sippi, including New Orleans. It was impos- 
sible for them to have recourse to their Gov- 
ernment for more ample instructions. Hos- 
tilities were on the eve of commencing. The 
American plenipotentiaries had not to reflect 
long to discover that the circumstances in 
which France was placed were the most for- 
tunate ior their country.” .°. . 

‘“As soon as the negotiation was entered on 
the American ministers declared that they were 
ready to treat on the footing of the cession of 
the entire colony, and they did not hesitate to 
take on themselves the responsibility of aug- 
menting the sum that they had been authorized 
to otter. ’ 


On the 30th of April, 1803, the sale 
was made to the United States for the 
sum of $12,000,000, and the guaranty 
of claims amounting to about $3,000,- 
000 more, making a total of $15,000,000. 
Napoleon, when informed that his in- 
structions had been carried out, and the 
treaty signed, said: 


“ This accession of territory strengthens for- 
ever the power of the United States, and I have 
just given to England a maritime rival that 
will sooner or later humble her pride.” 


Mr. Livingston, equally pleased, said: 


“We have lived long, but this is the noblest 
work of our whole lives. The treaty which 
we have just signed has not been obtained by 
art or dictated by force; equally advantageous 
to the two contracting parties, it will change 
vast solitudes into flourishing districts. From 
this day the United States take their place 
among the powers of the first rank; the Eng- 
lish lose all exclusive influence in the affairs 
of America. Thus one of the principal causes 
of European rivalries and animosities is about 
to cease. However, if wars are inevitable, 
France will hereafter have in the new world a 
natural friend, that must increase in strength 
from year to year, and one which cannot fail 
to become powerful and respected in every sea. 
The United States will re-establish the mari- 
time rights of all the world, which are now 
usurped by a single nation. These treaties 
will thus be a guaranty of peace and concord 
among commercial states. The instruments 
which we have just signed will cause no tears 
to be shed: they prepare ages of happiness for 
innumerable generations of human creatures. 
The Mississippi and Missouri will see them 
succeed one another, and multiply, truly worthy 
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of the regard and care of Providence, in the 
bosom of equality, under just laws, freed from 
the errors of superstition and the scourges 
of bad government.” 


Marbois, in his history of the memor- 
able event, happily remarked that the 
United States ‘‘ had only aspired to the 
enjoyment of a free navigation of the 
Mississippi, and the treaty gave it almost 
another world.” 

This was the first acquisition of ter- 
ritory by the United States, and it has 
ever been considered the crowning act 
of Jefferson’s administration. It was an 
expansion which not only more than 


doubled the area of the United States, 
but gave to the people of the valley 
what they had so earnestly desired, the 
complete control of those great commer- 
cial waterways, the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 

The magnitude of the deal can best be 
appreciated by a glance at the accom- 
panying map and the areas of the great 
States included within the purchase. 
Their total area, in square miles, is 897,- 
931, or greater than the combined areas 
of England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and Austria. 

As will be observed, it includes the 
whole western bank of the Mississippi, 
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from its source to its mouth, also the 
whole length of the Missouri River to 
its headwaters in the Rocky Mountains. 
It may, therefore, appropriately be 
termed the acquisition of the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers. 

The wealth of its real and personal 
property at the time of the census of 
1890 was, in round numbers, a little over 
thirteen billion dollars, or 866 times the 
purchase price paid, which was twelve 
millions in cash, and three millions in as- 
sumed claims, a total of fifteen millions. 

Its present wealth in real and per- 
sonal property will, in the forthcoming 
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census of 1900, doubtless be double that 
of 1890, or a total of $26,000,000,000, at 
least it will be if the percentage of increase 
for the decade, 1890-1900, is as great as 
that during the previous ten years, which 
was a little over 100 per cent. 

In brief the acquisition which cost but 
fifteen millions in 1803 is now worth 
twenty-six billions, or $1,733 for $1. 

Surely this is an event which the na- 
tion can well afford to celebrate, and, 
judging from the recent and liberal ac- 
tion of Congress, and the elaborate prep- 
arations now under way in St. Louis, the 
one hundredth anniversary will, in 1903, 
be commemorated in a manner worthy of 
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the importance, extensive area and co- 
lossal wealth of Uncle Sam’s first and 
foremost expansion of territory. 

But the celebration will be incomplete, 
and like the play of Hamlet without 
Hamlet, if due honors to the author of 
the transaction are overlooked. 

The great Napoleon is clearly entitled 
to a statue, or monument, at the Exposi- 
tion in 1903, or in one of the public parks 
of St. Louis, in honor, not only of the 
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friendly and most valuable service ren- 
dered to the United States, but of his 
pointed tributes to, and prophetic re- 
marks about the great Republic. 

A most appropriate inscription upon 
the pedestal of the statue would be his 
exclamation about England, above 
quoted: 

“ They shall not have the Mississippi, which 
they covet!” 

WasHIncTOoON, D. C. 


The Gift of the Gods. 


By William Kirkus. 


ILLIONS of years ago, in the dull age 
When half the world was soaked with 
ooze and slime; 
When loathly monsters sported in the slush 
And bit huge dinners from each other’s ribs; 
When polar bears roam’d o’er the fields of ice, 
And fought, or for their loves or scanty food, 
Till one fell dead, as Christian kings fight 
now: 
Even then there were high lands where earth 
was dry, 
And fertile had 
drain’d. 
And the high lands were dark with forest 
{rees; 
And through the glens went tinkling crystal 
rills, 
Whispering soft music sweet as silver bells. 
And in thick jungles roar’d the beasts of prey; 
And in the trees, or on some bald-head cliff, 
Innumerable birds had made their nests: 
Eagles and vultures with their murderous 
beaks 
And talons strong as bars of jointed steel. 
And nimble swallows skimmed beside the 
streams, 
And thrushes warbled in the lovely glens, 
And nightingales sang the tired world to sleep. 
Millions of monkeys sported on the grass, 
Or on the dark boughs of thick-leaved trees: 
They lashed each other with their sportive 
tails, 
With ceaseless chattering and insane grimace, 
They tore the fragrant leaves and luscious 
fruits 
And flung them at each other in wild play, 
Turning all life to mischief, just like boys— 
The cunning, impish boys of good New York. 
And here and there was seen a surly pair 
Of tailless apes, muttering with sullen growl 
Of love or hate: for their stern love was fierce. 
The nimble monkeys crinned at them, and fled 
Into the boughs of some o’erarching tree, 
Flinging down on their heads some _hard- 
shelled fruit. 
Slowly the apes moved round on hands and 
feet, 
Digging up ground-nuts, or such simple food 
As served their taste or need. 
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And here, again, 

Were groups of ugly, hairy, apelike brutes, 

That seem’d to form a rude society. 

Here was a mother nursing her brown cub, 

While two fierce males were fighting for the 
pair. 

They seemed to make the trees their sleeping- 
home, 

Or crept for shelter into deep, dark caves. 

Sometimes they crawl’d, sometimes they stood 
erect: 

But when they walk’d erect their backs were 
bowed, 


Their chests were narrow, and from idiot 
skulls 

Their eyes gleamed fierce with passion, lust or 
ire. 

Yet they had skill to hit with sharp-edged 
stones 


The flying bird; or twine the twigs of trees, 
Or the long leaves of the tough grass, to make 
Strong, crafty snares to catch the timid hare; 
Or sit like silent logs in the deep streams 
And catch the fish betrayed by glittering 
scales. 

No tools they had to till the stubborn earth, 
Nothing except the strength of horny hands. 


Now, on a day, in the blue vault of sky, 
Where the immortal gods hold festival, 
Were spread the golden couches, soft with 

down 
Plucked from the breasts of loveliest birds of 
heaven. 
The gods had come, in playfulness divine, 
To tell old stories of their loves and wars. 
And cup-bearers of everlasting youth 
Bore round to each the nectar, and the board 
Was crown’d with food ambrosial. In the 
midst 
Sat the great Father both of gods and men. 
On his right hand was Hera, sister-wife, 
Gazing around with her grand starry eyes, 
Proud in unrivaled majesty supreme. 
And Aphrodite on the left reclined, 
The laughter-loving daughter of the foam, 
The mighty mother of immortal Love, 
Whose gentlest touch can thrill the universe, 
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And the great Father bowed his sovereign 

head 

To gaze upon his best-belovéd child, 

And she looked back to him with eyes divine, 

Swimming with love and laughter, and her 
hand 

With rosy fingers toy’d with Zeus’s hair; 

And all the gods laugh’d, and the goddesses, 

While jealous Hera frown’d to see the sport. 

“And where, O Father,” Aphrodite said, 

“Ts that new race, the race of mortal men, 

Who were to match the great immortal gods, 

And be fit mates for fairest goddesses? 

None of them have we seen in these our halls, 

Or bringing sacrifice to any shrine, 

Burning fat thighs of bullocks or of goats, 

With fragrant incense and_heart-cheering 
wine. 

Perhaps the mind of mighty Zeus is changed, 

And that great race was but a dream of God.” 


And then loud laughter shook the halls of 
heaven, 

And fondly gods and goddesses embraced 

Because no meaner charms could ever come 

To embitter with the pangs of jealousy 

The gay light loves of the bright-hearted gods. 

“ Laugh not, ye gods,” said the majestic Sire. 

“No thought of Zeus can ever miss its aim. 

His words are deeds, and all his purposes 

Are firmly rooted facts that last for aye. 

The race of man is come—look down and see.” 

And with the waving of his mighty hand 

All intervening space was swept away, 

And gods in heaven look’d down on the round 
earth. 

They saw vast spaces soaked with ooze and 
slime, 

And loathly monsters wallowing in the slush; 

They heard the muffled roar of beasts of prey 

Crashing through jungles; saw the dappled 
deer 

Wandering in herds; 
nests 

Of lovely birds, and listened to their song. 

They watched the monkeys sporting in the 
Trees; 

Saw pairs of sullen, snarling, tailless apes. 

And then they watched the groups of ape-like 
brutes, 

Living as in a rude society, 

Scraping the earth with horny hands for roots, 

Catching the fish or snaring timid hares. 

And they saw sunny glades and glistening 
streams, 

And groves of graceful trees, where even gods 

Might wander slow, where none would see or 
hear, 

And take their fill of love in idleness. 


they looked into the 


And laughter-loving Aphrodite gazed 

With roguish eyes in the great Father’s face. 

“And where,” she cried, “are hid the lovely 
maids 

Who shall make Hera set close watch on Zeus, 
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Or where the men who shall have power to 
make 

The lame Hephestus jealous of his bride?” 

“Why should the gods make haste?” the 
Father said; 

“For we can know neither old age nor death; 

With us a thousand years are but an hour. 

Let the new race grow slowly as they may, 

Yet will they come to be the mates of gods. 

In every brain within those low-brow’d skulls 

My ie ee have placed the seeds of love and 
ight, 

Of high achievement, might unconquerable. 

Out of those swarthy groups nations will 
spring, 

And they will meet in senate, and just laws 

Will curb the brute force of the single will. 

And they will stand erect, in beauty grand, 

As great Apollo of the silver bow; 

And they will tune the lyre, and sing grand 
songs, 

And fight fierce wars, with gods on either side. 

And in those crystal streams our sweet young 
gods 

Will make their home; and in the dewy morn, 

Or when the evening star begins to gleam, 

Will wait for bright-eyed maidens of the earth 

And find sweet bliss. And where the swelling 
floods 

Sweep down to meet the ocean the great Lord 

Who shakes the earth will find his gentle May, 

And glorious heroes will be named his sons. 

And silver-footed Thetis, when the sea 

Leaves lone the shining sands, will meet her 
mate, 

And be the mother of a warrior bold 

Whose deeds shall be the song of all the world. 

And thou, my fairest and most beautiful, 

Shalt yield thy matchless charms to mortal 
-man 

And be the mother of the Lords of the world. 


“But let the gods be good; go down to 
earth 
As your love moves you; 
man 
In one short hour what they could only learn 
Through ages long of dull, bewildering search; 
Go teach them how to clash from flinty stones 
The living fire: to cook their food; to warm 
Their dismal caves, when winter’s freezing 
blasts 
Turn the soft earth to iron. Teach them how 
To frame the crooked plow, to store their 
rai, 
And gather flocks and herds, and cities build, 
And walk erect as masters of the earth. ~* 
See even now, yon sore o’er-labored man, 
With bow-bent back and dull, unseeing eyes. 
Go, Hermes, go! and go, Hephestus, thou, 
Craftiest and cleverest of all the gods, 
Take down thy simplest tool, touch the poor 
wretch 
With hands divine; breathe hope into his soul, 
And, for assurance, give the man a hoe. 
East Orance, N. J. 
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The Fine Arts of the Paris Exposition. 


By Sophia Antoinette Walker. 
it. 


\ IT this World’s Fair an American can 
A be as proud of the fine arts of his 
country as he is of her inventions 
and machinery. Moreover, there is a re- 
finement in the installation of our art ex- 
hibit equalled only by the Japanese and by 
the secessionists of the Austrian section. 
Every one feels it, and we are under 
deepest obligation to the director of our 
Beaux Arts, Mr. John B. Cauldwell, not 
only for not accepting more than could 
be placed advantageously in the various 
sections, but also for the warm, green- 
gray background and central divans, a 
rest to body and soul in the weary pil- 
grimage through the thousands of paint- 
ings from some forty political divisions ; 
for the table cases for the miniatures, and 
for the thousand evidences of good judg- 
ment and good taste and economy of 
space, without which the work of our 
painters, sculptors, architects, engravers 
and illustrators would have lacked the 
convincing front which they are present- 
ing to the jury of awards. 

Much has been written concerning the 
unrepresentative character of our paint- 
ings with which we cannot agree. We 
are not an indigenous, but a cosmopoli- 
tan people. Did not our thousands stop 
omnibuses and cabs for three blocks in 
the Avenue de l’Opéra by our Fourth of 
July enthusiasm and Sousa’s band? 
Landscape and sea in America are still 
a part of the round earth, and the nude 
is much the same everywhere. Still, we 
pass Mr.-Tilden’s “ Football Players” 
(be it confessed they are playing the 
English game!), and Mr. Procter’s 
“American Pumas” and Mr. Dallin’s 
“ Medicine Man” on our way through 
the grounds to the Palais des Beaux Arts, 
and if our memories yearn there for 
some of Mr. Brush’s Indian hunters, and 
a dozen of Mr. Winslow Homer’s Adiron- 
dack water-colors, it was well to use the 
limited space at our command to prove 
that we have in 1900 a large body of 
men and women, the largest outside 
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France, who know their mediums and 
have ideas to present in them. 

An exposition gives unequaled oppor- 
tunities to compare our fine arts with 
those of other countries. To begin with 
architecture, can we ever forget the unity 
in color and style of our White City by 
the lagoons? That unity is not possible 
in the heart of an old city, but Paris reaps 
an advantage from placing successive ex- 
positions upon one site, which we lose by 
locating them in various cities, in that 
something substantial may remain when 
her dream city vanishes away. The vast 
auditorium of the Trocadero, with its 
outstretched arms now sheltering the Mu- 
seum and Library of Comparative Sculp- 
ture remains from the Exposition of 
1878; the building now used for machin- 
ery in the Champ de Mars and the Eiffel 
tower were built in 1889; and the new 
conservatories, the Bridge Alexander III, 
and the two palaces upon the site of the 
old Palais de l’Industrie—the Grand 
Palais destined for annual Salons, hippo- 
drome, and special exhibitions eventu- 
ally, but now sheltering the Beaux Arts 
of all nations, and the Petit Palais, con- 
taining a retrospective exhibition of 
French decorative art—these will remain 
as perpetual reminders of the Exposition 
of 1900. What a superb and daring con- 
ception to give that new coup d’e@il from 
the Avenuedes Champs Elysées, down the 
Avenue Nicholas II, flanked by formal 
gardens and these new palaces, across 
the low single span of the new bridge 
with its lofty terminal pillars crowned by 
gilded equinal groups, to the Invalides 
and Mausart’s noble dome, under which 
Napoleon lies buried! And the concep- 
tion is worked out with a synthesis, a 
precision and finish which time will en- 
hance and reveal through the removal of 
the festive, temporary buildings in the 
Esplanade des Invalides and through 
such weathering of gilt and stone as has 
already come to the building closing the 
vista. We have nothing in America at 
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present so fine as this view from the 
Champs Elysées; yet from the same rond 
point one may have two others of re- 
nown, the one toward the Arc de 1’Etoile 
and the one toward the peerless Place de 
la Concorde! 

The facade of the Grand Palais is a 
chef d@auvre of the modern French re- 
naissance blending sculptured architec- 
ture and the sculptured human figure 
with the greatest elegance of line and 
dignity of mass. It seems as if this 
beautiful style could produce nothing 
more perfect; that it must have touched 
its culminating point in that portico and 
long colonnade, and the polychrome il- 
lustrations of the arts of various epochs 
behind the columns give just the color 
relief to be desired. The Little Palace is 
less majestic, more riant; the bridge 
alone is of doubtful taste, it is so loaded 
with ornament. 

In contrast with this established type 
of architecture we find on every hand at- 
tempts to erect the fin de siécle art, begun 
through the meeting currents of Orient 
and Occident in posters, book illustration 
and interior decoration, into an architec- 
tural style. Perhaps the most successful 
attempt in this direction is found in the 
Austrian section in a series of water- 
colors carrying the idea through interior 
furnishings and finishings to the exterior 
of a chateau, which is very attractive in 
the drawings, however it might endure 
long acquaintance in reality. 

Although France is pre-eminent in 
architecture, as we discovered in the 
competition forthe University of Cali- 
fornia, where two of the prize com- 
petitors were French and the mem- 
bers of the third firm were educated in 
France, America keeps equal pre-emi- 
nence in steel construction. 

In the preface to the official “ Mono- 
graphs on the Great Industries of the 
World,” several pages are devoted to M. 
Picard, the organizing genius of the Ex- 
position, and praise culminates in that his 
work as an engineer has “American bold- 
ness.” The American architectural ex- 
hibit is made up of photographs of com- 
pleted work mounted on gray in great 
oaken frames, hinged together like a 
triptych to fill an alcove of the inner open 
gallery. The views of country places 
like Biltmore, and of churches, hospitals 
and colleges, to make one proud of their 
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beauty, are grouped about panoramic 
photographs showing the extraordinary 
sky lines of New York seen from the 
Hudson and the bay, broken by build- 
ings, shooting up to three hundred feet— 
and this grouping gives point to the eulo- 
gium of M. Picard! 

Unfortunately our United States Pa- 
vilion is as uninteresting as any building 
on the ground. It was confided to the 
successors of Richardson in Boston, who 
are said to have spent upon it nearly as 
much as the cost of the exquisite and im- 
portant pavilion of Italy, which rises, all 
color and sculpture, from the colonnade 
of the Doge’s Palace, repeated along the 
Seine front, to the festive lightness of the 
upper stories. 

Many of the sculpture exhibits deco- 
rate the grounds or the national pavil- 
ions, or the galleries of the respective na- 
tions in the Grand Palais, but surely a 
thousand numbers, including many of 
colossal hight, are together under the 
same light of the central court. We have 
sixty-two morceaux of sculpture, the 
French have ten times as many. They 
have Messieurs Rodin, Mercié, Frémiet, 
Dubois, Bartholdi, St. Marceaux, unap- 
proached masters, and a whole phalanx 
besides, trained in the Beaux Arts School, 
incited by prizes and purchases and 
commands from the State and its cities 
to the best of which they are capable, 
producing a superb array of disciplined 
men. 

Tho M. Rodin has but two works in’ 
the international exhibit (there are sev- 
eral more in the French centennial dis- 
play at the rear of the Palais), he brings 
together a hundred and fifty in a build- 
ing of his own on the fringe of the expo- 
sition. It is an event in art, as Monet 
well says, to bring together the work 
of “this man unique in modern times, 
and great among the greatest,’ who 
models in form all the passions, low and 
high, and the great ideas of humanity. 
He is sadly coarse at times. M. Besnard 
describes the much discussed statue of 
Balzac as “looming on the edge of his 
pedestal as if about to hurl himself into 
life, revealing the sad, intense palpitating 
genius of a profound psychologist in the 
carriage of the head and in those orbits 
in whose depths lie eyes almost useless, 
so humble servants are they of the brain 
which alone perceives all things.” The 
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Briareus quality of, Balzac’s mind is per- 
haps intended to be brought out by with- 
drawing the arms from the sleeves, while 
they are half revealed through the loose 
gown. Mr. Whistler probably aims to 
express the same idea in a similar way in 
his portrait of himself in the American 
section. 

The monument to Victor Hugo, des- 
tined to the Luxembourg gardens, seems 
greatest of Rodin’s work—greatest of 
modern sculpture. But how beautiful is 
his “Kiss” at the Exposition—an 
adorable expression of refined manhood 
and womanhood, one with each other and 
with nature! A _ subtle transition of 
forms not always and everywhere defined 
or disengaged from the block of marble 
gives this impression of oneness and also 
a broad sweeping-across of light analo- 
gous to the impressionistic painting of 
the artists quoted above. 

Some of our strongest men, as Bar- 
nard, Flanagan and Grafly, are visibly 
indebted to Rodin, while Mr. Paul W. 
Bartlett shows kinship, in his Michael 
Angelo, and in the new Lafayette at the 
Louvre, to M. Frémiet in medieval com- 
pactness and picturesqueness, and in 
mastery of man related to animals. 
“ Every one is the child of some one,” as 
the French say. 

Just here may be a point of distinction 
between Messrs. Macmonnies and St. 
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Gaudens, who receive Grands Prix in 
sculpture. Mr. Macmonnies culls mo- 
tives on every hand. His productiveness 
and facility are factors of greatness, but 
they seem to have carried him beyond his 
inspiration in his later work. Of the 
two groups for the Brooklyn Arch, “ the 
Army” is better, with a strong sugges- 
tion of Rude’s group for the Arc de 
l’Etoile ; but one wonders where he could 
have found the green and vulgar types 
immortalized in “The Navy.” “ The 
Infant and the Duck” is delightful; so 
are Mr. Bitter’s ‘“ Boy Stealing Geese ”’ 
and ‘* Dancing Children.” 

Mr. St. Gaudens is himself—a person- 
ality delicate rather than robust. He 
feels his theme sensitively in its relation 
to the march of events, and his horse in 
sculpture is an American horse, not di- 
rectly descended from the horses of St. 
Mark. In the range from the Sherman 
monument to his exquisite medallions, 
Mr. St. Gaudens is distinctly an artist, 
and always himself. Mr. R. E. Brooks 
and Mr. C. B. MacNeil deserve recogni- 
tion as young sculptors of great ability. 

Hungary astonishes by the new bold- 
ness and vigor of her arts, and Italy by 
the vulgar realism which she cherishes in 
the very presence of the great past. Af- 
ter all, the arts are the pulse of national 
vitality. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


German Notes. 


By the Countess Von Krockow. 


HE cable has transmitted reports of 
the sayings of the great German 
newspapers in respect of the Chi- 

nese revolution, and of the doings of 
great German captains, and the speeches 
of the Emperor. I have gathered the ut- 
terances of the little journals and of the 
cheap press, the sheets that sell for twelve 
cents a month, print six to eight pages of 
news and advertisements on week days, 
ten to sixteen on Sundays, and circulate 
among the lower, which is to say, the 
poorer, millions. These organs have 
been sympathizing with the Boers in Af- 
rica for many months past. They quote 
often the rising of their own people to 
force the French out of German terri- 


tory, which ended in the war for libera- 
tion against Napoleon Bonaparte. So it 
was for me an eager question whether 
they would stick to their exalted premise 
in the merit of the effort of weak nations 
to rid themselves of unjust pressure from 
strong ones, or whether they would drop 
their abstract principle, as one might a 
golden standard on a hilltop outpost and 
cut for home the minute one’s house and 
barn were threatened. Would they re- 
member that German ships landed Ger- 
man soldiers on Chinese soil to take pos- 
session of a province by the naked power 
of “armed fists?” And would the 
Church and the people perceive in this 
uprising in the year 1900 a retribution of 
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that act of the year 1895, and perceiving 
it, would they strike their breasts and 
confess that the wheel of divine justice 
grinds slowly but surely? And when 
they heard that the Chinese killed for- 
eigners because of their belief that Chris- 
tians practice ritual murder, would they 
confess further that every year or two 
German citizens kill Jews, or attempt to 
kill them, because they nourish precisely 
the same belief in the secret practice of 
ritual murder? Why, the latest case of 
a fanatic outburst against Jews upon the 
rumor of such an Israelitish ritual mur- 
der is not yet old enough to be out of the 
newspapers, for not only once, but twice, 
have military troops had to garrison the 
town to prevent the mob from killing; 
and, if mission buildings have been 
burned in China, so was the Jewish syn- 
agoge burned, or attempted to be 
burned, in Konitz, in Prussia, scarcely a 
month ago. 

I say I was eagerly curious to see if 
any of these kinds of reflections were ex- 
pressed by the popular press. The Ber- 
lin Local Anzeiger, or Local Advertiser, 
says in an editorial comment: 


“The technical question as to whether we 
are at war with China is put an end to, thank 
God, by the speech of the Emperor at Wil- 
helmshaven. We are at war, we must con- 
quer and then dictate the terms of peace in 
such wise as shall afford us compensation for 
the unheard of criminal deed in Peking, as well 
as assurances for the future interests of Ger- 
many in China. The ‘ Yellow Peril’ must not 
be suppressed for the time being only, but fun- 
damentally and forever. This program must 
be carried out in harmony with the other Pow- 
ers, according to the words of the Emperor. 
For the moment there appears to be no other 
choice. But one’ thing ought to be kept in 
mind. and that is that we cannot rely with any 
safety on the fidelity and endurance of the 
united Powers.” 


And it favors sending one division of 
marines to fight in company with the per- 
fidious unreliable other Powers for the 
subjection of China, while reserving all 
the other divisions to back up its de- 
mands in the spoliation of the Yellow 
Kingdom that will then ensue. 

The Munich News cries out in refer- 
ence to the same imperial speech in Wil- 
helmshaven : 

“North and South, shoulder by shoulder, 
so we Germans marched out on our triumph- 
ant, glorious campaign of 1870-71; so we shall 
march into the Chinese war: one Empire, one 
People, one God,” ; 
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The Dresden Newest News brings edi- 
torials to my breakfast table in the Ger- 
man language which I would almost 
swear I had read in English and Ameri- 
can—namely, this one for instance, of 


July sth: 


“The Emperor has made a beginning toward 
establishing a German colonial army for China, 
inasmuch as he has ordered a brigade to be 
formed for the Chinese service, of volunteers, 
about six thousand in number. These, taken 
together with the troops already in China, 
make up in round numbers about thirteen 
thousand. If now the German commander-in- 
chief will only continue the work thus begun, 
then we may console ourselves, being sure that 
the great future which it is our Destiny to play 
in the history of the world, is rising like a 
dawn out of the bloody nights of Peking, Tien- 
tsin and Taku.” 

That word Destiny has a particularly 
familiar look. Or am I mistaken, and 
was it something else than manifest des- 
tiny that itched the English and Ameri- 
canst Anyway, it is this Destiny that 
ails the Germans; it is Destiny that drives 
them “to send transports from Bremen 
and Hamburg ’”’ in 1goo, after having 
dispatched those ships of war in 1895; 
and Destiny, be sure, it is, and not the 
fact of their being conscious of possess- 
ing an overwhelming lot of Krupp can- 
non, which has determined their behavior 
toward China all along, and will deter- 
mine it in the months to come. 

It is true that William II asserts he 
himself means to determine all final ver- 
dicts in world affairs (clause in the Wil- 
helmshaven speech of July 4th); or, to 
be entirely accurate, who asserts that no 
world affair in future shall be decided 
without Germany and the German Em- 
peror. But then I remember distinctly 
not long ago he said that Destiny was 
leading him, too. She is a mighty per- 
sonage, this Destiny, to whom such va- 
rious modern nations and_ potentates 
boast being in leading strings! 

The minority, so far as I can see, here 
in Germany, and only the minority, re- 
main faithful in the train of the Biblical 
God of Justice. Destiny has by far the 
most adherents. In fact, my curious 
search through the newspapers ended by 
convincing me that not a single editor 
puts himself in the place of the China- 
man, not one contemplates for an hour, 
as the patriot Chinaman must have con- 
templated for long months, the outrages 
offered to his backward, helpless land ; 
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not one. With apparently unanimous 
accord Germans—even before they knew 
of the death of their Minister to China— 
snatched at the chance which the Chinese 
outbreaks offered of urging themselves 
on to claim and to take new Eastern ter- 
ritory. Not one remark has been made, 
so far as I have found, on the unfairness 
of beginning to sell cruisers to the Chis 
nese, at the price of millions of-thdfers, 
and then, before a sufficient fiumber have 
been delivered, to fire at these same few 
cruisers and take them back as “ prizes.” 
Not one of the many who have excused 
the Government for pushing through the 
bill for an increase of the fleet, to the 
neglect of civil reform, on the plea that 
“civil reforms must necessarily take 
time and be introduced slowly, very, very 
slowly and prudently, if they are to be 
permanent and do good,’—not one of 
these, I say, has dipped his pen in ink to 
beseech his readers to reflect that the 
Chinese Empress could by no human pos- 
sibility reform her people as fast as Eu- 
ropeans wished. Consumption of the 
goods of manufacture does not keep pace 
in the home countries of civilization with 
production. How should Chinamen be 
reformed fast enough to consume foreign 
goods as well as their own? 

But my business is really not to preach, 
but to report facts as regards the temper 
of the important German people toward 
the Chinese and the present insurrection 
in China. William II speaks entirely in 
accordance with the popular mood. The 
nation would dash into a campaign 
against the yellow men with robustest 
heartiness and self-assurance. Only the 
complication with the other Powers stops 
their ardor. Wherever the question of 
volunteers was put, “nearly the whole 
regiment to a man stepped forward.” 
German military men and civilians are 
alike in spoiling for a fight, so that it will 
be the office of statesmen and their press 
organs to dampen enthusiasm. Just at 
this moment, when the telegraph is pub- 
lishing the American statement that the 
United States will not favor a war for 
the partition of China, an unpremeditated 
cry of disgust over American “cant and 
selfishness ” rises and finds an utterance 
in the evening editions. Soon, however, 
the Government will have arrived at a 
conclusion as to what can be done, and 
have determined a policy; then the tone 
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of the newspapers will be dictated; this 
first phenomenon of the outburst of raw, 
fresh Volk-instinkt will have passed over. 

Just previous to this current excite- 
ment the summer session of the Reichs- 
tag had been brought to a close, after its 
devoted members had been shaken by the 
of obstruction entering in their 
idst as it has entered so many parlia- 
mentary bodies in Europe, to the sore 
hurt of parliamentarism. And what did 
the trouble come from? In Italy, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, France and Sweden po- 
litical questions whip up the passions of 
members to the white heat of mortal ir- 
reconcilableness. In Berlin, the political 
bills all passed ; the extensions were made 
to the laws of compulsory working peo- — 
ple’s insurance, and even the Naval In- 
crease bill was got through. The tug of 
war came with the second and third read- 
ings of the Morality bill, the so-called 
Lex Heinge, a kind of measure which 
New Yorkers would hand over to Mr. 








‘Anthony Comstock to formulate and put 


in practice. 

Now, I never reported the scandalous 
case to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT, 
but a murder took place in Berlin a 
couple of years ago that accounts both 
for the peculiar name given to the law, as 
well as for its contents. Heinze was a 
slothful sort of Bill Sykes, used to driv- 
ing his wife out of the cellar lodging they 
inhabited into the streets, in order to sell 
herself for what he happened to be in 
want of, generally the money for a mug 
of beer. or the like) Somes 
pened one night that having already spent 
the income of the day, as well as an extra 
quarter of a dollar, received for the rent 
of a straw pallet in the next room but 
one, Frau Heinze set out to earn money 
for his morning’s pot of coffee. The hour 
was only a little past twelve. Yet pres- 
ently the young man lodger passed 
through his room out into the street; an 
extravagant proceeding, indeed, seeing 
he had rented for the whole night. 
Heinze looked into the matter. Which 
is to say, he looked into the young man’s 
room. There the explanation discovered 
itself. He had committed the meanness 
of killing the girl he had brought in with 
him and leaving the body on the pallet 
for his landlord, Heinze, to see how the 
police were to be fooled about it. How- 
ever, he and Frau Heinze and their inti- 
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mates succeeded pretty well in this, being 
no green hands at the game. They made 
only one mistake. That was to assassi- 
nate a patrolman whose zeal offended 
them, at the wrong moment of time. 
They were hunted to the jail for this, 
and at the trial for the one murder the 
other murder came to light with the de- 
tails I have quoted and other details so 
unspeakable that the public and the Em- 
peror were again one in demanding more 
legal weapons against immorality. 

The first measures drawn up in the 
heat of the moment had to be rejected by 
the Reichstag because of their inapplica- 
bility. Then the Center party took the 
matter in hand; the new form of the Lex 
Heinze was of its contrivance. Several 
clauses passed the house readily, all par- 
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ties being desirous of furthering moral- 
ity and punishing the immoral. But a 
paragraph, which practically put the 


works of art and literature, both classic’ 


and modern, at the mercy of policemen 
and judges, the Social Democrats op- 
posed with might and main. And the 
Catholics, who determine, by reason of 
their numbers, every majority vote, re- 
maining stedfast, a system of obstruction 
was introduced and practiced—practiced 
during several sittings. Thereupon the 
majority held a conference and gave way 
in order to save the dignity of the Reichs- 
tag and the prestige of parliamentarism. 
If there are aggressive impulses in 
Germany on one hand, be it said to the 
credit of the nation, there is self-denying 
wisdom on the other. 
BERLIN, GERMANY, 


South African War. 


By the Rev. John Moffatt, 


[The author of this article is the son of the famous missionary pioneer, Robert Moffatt, and the brother-in-law of 


Dr. Livingston 


F any one should ask, How did the 
war come about? there will be some 
ready to answer them by saying, It 

came about by the interference of the 
British Government in the internal af- 
fairs of the Transvaal. Let that answer 
pass in the meantime for what it is worth 
and let us see how far such interference 
might have been called for. 

When the Transvaal was handed back 
to the Boer Government in 1881 there 
were certain British subjects who elected 
to remain in the country. They had large 
money interests there and to have with- 
drawn would have meant serious loss. 
During the progress of negotiations it 
was distinctly promised by Mr. Paul 
Kruger that these persons should suffer 
no disabilities, that they should be on the 
same footing as the burghers, with equal 
protection and equal privileges. 

For a time there was no cause for com- 
plaint. The country was poor and the 
rural population did not possess the ele- 
ments of either rapid or solid prosperity ; 
it was felt that the presence of British 
subjects with their money was a thing to 
be encouraged rather than otherwise. 


He was for a long time British Resident with the African Chiefs Lobengula and Khama.—Ep. INp.] 


Then came the discovery and the aston- 
ishing development of the Witwaters- 
rand mines. Enormous prices were given 
for land; capital, British and otherwise, 
flowed into the country, and an era of 
unexampled prosperity set. in. But this 
also meant a great influx of Uitlanders. 
It began to be plain that if these newcom- 
ers, many of whom were taking up their 
abode permanently, were allowed to be- 
come full citizens, or “ burghers,” as they 
would be called in the Transvaal, the 
Boer vote would eventually be swamped, 
and the President and his associates 
would have to resign their oligarchical 
position. 

The only thing that could be done to 
prevent this was to alter the franchise. 
Successive changes were made until it 
came to pass that in 1894, the year be- 
fore the Raid, it had become practically 
impossible for any Uitlander to acquire 
the franchise but a mere fractional few, 
who might after the fourteen years suc- 
ceed in summoning the difficulties attend- 
ing registration. 

Now look at the state of things which 
resulted. A huge Uitlander population 
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—British, Americanand Continental—far 
outnumbering the Boer minority. The 
Uitlanders had developed the resources 
of the country which until their advent 
had lain dormant, and were paying nine- 
tenths of the taxation. They had ac- 
quired by purchase half the acreage of 
the Transvaal, and a great deal more than 
half of the land if taken by value. These 
people had. to submit to the rule of the 
Pretoria Junta, engineered by a number 
of Continental adventureres and backed 
by an obedient following of ignorant 
Boers, armed to the teeth. We need not 
look around for specific instances of op- 
pression and misgovernment. Plenty of 
these can be given, but we have only to 
look at the elements of the general situa- 
tion to see that nothing else could be ex- 
pected. If President Paul Kruger had 
been one of the most exemplary and scru- 
pulous of men—and I am far from con- 
tending that he was such—it would have 
been impossible for him to be a just ruler 
under the circumstances. 

What wonder, then, that Johannesburg 
was seething with discontent and that 
even in 1895 it was becoming apparent 
that Great Britain must sooner or later 
have some say in the matter. It was then 
that the Raid took place. Its promoters 
hoped to avail themselves of the disaf- 
fection in Johannesburg and made an at- 
tempt as futile as it was impudent, to 
force the hand of the British Govern- 
ment. The only effect of their action 
was to put our Government in a false po- 
sition and to give the Pretoria Junta an 
excuse for accelerating the enormous 
armaments which had already been com- 
menced. 

The unaccountably feeble action of the 
South African Committee and of our 
Government did not improve matters, 
and the result was that the interference 
which might have been advantageously 
applied in 18906 was put back in a way 
that is now costing us dear. But tho the 
question might for a time be postponed 
it could not be permanently evaded. Had 
Great Britain not made representations 
to the Transvaal she would have been 
guilty of neglect of duty. 

Much has been made of the allegation 
that this is a war over a mere question of 
franchise, but this is due to the failure 
to see that the franchise was only one 
feature of an extended case, The hope 
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of Sir Alfred Milner was that could the 
Franchise question be settled, it would 
open the door to the Transvaalers them- 
selves for the settlement of the whole 
question without any further interference 
from without. 

In the midst of the negotiations, like a 
bolt out of the blue, came the Transvaal 
ultimatum. What would have happened 
had no ultimatum been sent no man can 
say with certainty. One thing is at least 
probable; under the circumstances it 
would have been difficult for the Govern- 
ment to obtain from Parliament a vote 
for a war of invasion. There would have 
been a great body of opinion, which was 
nearly all swept away by the ultimatum, 
in favor of a continuance of patient ne- 
gotiation. The Pretoria Government 
cannot get rid of the responsibility of 
commencing this war, first by an ultima- 
tum which it would have been impossible 


~for the most peace-loving government to 


accept, and then by an invasion of British 
territory which has been carried on with 
the most heartless disregard for the 
rights of non-combatants. 

So far in reply to those who say that 
the war was due to the interference of 
the British Government in the internal 
affairs of the Transvaal. Great Britain 
could not do otherwise than make rep- 
resentations on behalf of her own sub- 
jects, whom she deemed to be unfairly 
treated, and considering the temper in 
which these representations found the 
Pretoria Junta, the result must inevitably 
be war. To say that the dispatch of ad- 
ditional troops to South Africa justified 
the Transvaal in forestalling our action 
is idle. If the Transvaal had a right to 
object to our sending troops as a matter 
of inadequate precaution to South Africa, 
we had just as much right if not more to 
object to the enormous military prepara- 
tions of the Transvaal herself. 

But there is another set of facts which 
cannot be ignored. There has long ex- 
isted, say from the time of President Bur- 
gess in 1876, in the minds of certain men 
in the Republics and in the Cape Colony, 
a dream of Afrikander independence and 
dominion. Men have only to read Reitz’s 
“ Century of Wrong,” issued on the first 
day of the year, his manifesto to the Free 
State burghers last October, President 
Steyn’s proclamation to his burghers, of 
the same period, and “ Ben Viljoen’s ” 
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appeal to the Afrikanders in the Cape 
Colony, to see the ruling idea that under- 
lies all these documents issued by officials 
of the two Republics. Nor is the idea a 
new one. We can go back as far as 1882 
and read what is shown in a pamphlet 
known as the “ Birth of the Bond” to 
have been the nature of the ideas that 
were floating in a certain class of minds, 
and finding open utterance in the Dutch 
newspaper known as The Patriot. 

The man mainly accountable for these 
utterances has since come over to the 
loyal British side—but he was only one 
of a party, and that party remained. The 
existence of this Afrikander party would 
not have mattered much if the Cape Col- 
ony had been an island by itself in the 
Southern Sea. The atmosphere of free- 
dom under the tolerant rule of the Brit- 
ish Empire, while it allows such move- 
ments, unmolested, by giving them free 
play, deprives them of much of the power 
of mischief. Unfortunately the contigu- 
ity of the Transvaal and the activity of 
its agents in the Cape Colony gave a vi- 
tality to the Afrikander movement which 
it could never otherwise have possessed. 
The solidification of this “ dream” into 
actual seditious intention is now beyond 
doubt. It was one of the forces which 
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the Boer Republics counted in their fa- 
vor, happily in vain. The rebel move- 
ment in the Cape Colony is collapsing as 
success in the war seems to be inclined 
in our favor, but we have seen enough to 
know how disastrous might have been its 
effects. Granted that there have been 
faults of diplomacy, harsh and tactless 
words used by British statesmen, these 
have been but ripples upon the surface, 
which have not really affected the course 
of events. Beneath all, there has been a 
deep and growing current, the current of 
Bond Afrikanderism, as against loyalty 
to the British Empire. This war is a 
trial of strength between the two powers. 
It had to come sooner or later. Had it 
come later the issue might probably have 
been the victory of the former. To-day 
the prayer of every loyal Briton is for the 
victory of the latter. The former means 
the ascendency of a caste, and that the 
least educated, the least progressive; the 
latter means a free people, with equal 
rights to just government, be it British, 
Boer or Black, under the flag of the Em- 
pire. 

I have not touched the native question. 
It is a subject for which there is no ade- 
quate room in this paper. 

Mowsray, Care Town. 


A Republic in the Tropics. 


By Eugene R. Hendrix, D.D., 


BisHop oF THE MeETHopIstT EpiscopaL CHuRCH, SOUTH. 


[Bishop Hendrix recently made an extensive trip through South America. 


This article is of special interest in 


view of the fact that Brazil is just now celebrating the gooth anniversary of its discovery.—EpirTor | 


HE United States of Brazil is a Re- 
public in the Tropics. Since No- 
vember 15th, 1889, when by a 

bloodless revolution Dom Pedro was 
driven from the throne, what was the re- 
maining crown in South America gave 
place to government of the people by the 
people in one of the world’s largest ter- 
ritories under a single flag. Brazil with 
its twenty provinces, now called States, 
embraces a territory larger by over 200,- 
000 square miles than that of the United 
States of America before the purchase 
of Alaska. It comprises an area of 
3,218,166 square miles, and extends from 


° 


B 227 to 323° 45 S. latitude, and is, 


therefore, almost wholly within the trop- 
ics. While some 2,600 miles in length 
its breadth is 2,500 miles, and its coast 
line 3,700 miles. The population is ap- 
proximately 17,000,000, including 1,000,- 
000 “wild” Indians. Before the work 
of gradual emancipation was commenced 
in 1871 there were 1,800,000 slaves. 
Since 1888, when all the slaves then re- 
maining in servitude were freed, they 
have become widely dispersed, and, it is 
thought, have been gradually diminish- 
ing, due to habits of drink and indiffer- 
ence to sanitary conditions. Few remain 
in the homes of their former owners, 
and, even when continuing to work on 
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the coffee plantations, they prefer rude 
quarters of their own to the houses built 
for them by their employers. Under 
competent superintendence they culti- 
vated the coffee and the cane and con- 
stituted the dependence of the planter in 
tilling the soil, usually paying their first 
cost in a few years. Slavery under 
Portuguese masters has always had a 
dark side. Altho the last to emancipate 
her slaves, Brazil did so without a war or 
without compensation to the owners. In 
fact, many owners, finding slavery no 
longer profitable, and much influenced 
by criticism from without, to which Bra- 
zilians have always been sensitive, an- 
ticipated by months the emancipation act 
of May, 1888. Thus seeking to adjust 
themselves to the new industrial condi- 
tions, sure to follow the immediate and 
unconditional manumission of all the 
slaves, the larger employers of labor pre- 
vented any serious crisis which that rad- 
ical change would otherwise have pre- 
cipitated. 

Immigration, which usually follows the 
parallels, set strongly from Southern Eu- 
rope toward Brazil in the years follow- 
ing the emancipation of slaves and the 
overthrow of the empire. From official 
but as yet unpublished statistics I] am 
able to give some suggestive figures 
which tell of the new elements introduced 
into Brazil since the republic was pro- 
claimed. What influence given classes 
of immigrants may have on the future 
of the republic is naturally weighed from 
the ruling ideas which they bring with 
them. 

While Brazil was so long a dependency 
of Portugal, whence came its language 
and civilization, it is a noteworthy fact 
that Italy has sent over in the last twenty 
years 911,376 Italians, while in the last 
forty years only 469,950 Portuguese have 
immigrated to Brazil. Within twenty 
years there have come to Brazil some 40,- 
ooo each of Germans, Austrians and Rus- 
sians, while only 3,000 English and about 
the same number of Belgians have found 
a home there. The number of Americans 
is too small to be separately classified, al- 
tho there are 1,072 Swiss and 2,310 
Swedes. In 1893 as many as 474 Chi- 
nese came, but in only one year since then 
have any of their countrymen followed 
their example, so that the total Chinese 
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contingent is given at 474. In 1890 the 
Russians came in large numbers, not less 
than 25,123 seeking a home that year in 
the new republic, followed the next year 
by 132,326 Italians and 22,146 Spanish. 
But the Russians soon ceased to come in 
larger numbers than one or two hundred 
annually, while the Spanish have added 
175,778 to the mixed population of Bra- 
zil. The Germans have taken to the 
more temperate region in the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, with the inviting 
Opportunities of cattle-raising and the 
growth of cereals. The Italians, more 
than any others, have become the labor- 
ers of the country, especially in the coffee 
and grain fields. By virtue of the cheap 
rates of travel, some of the same Italians 
can be found in the course of a single 
year in the vineyards of Italy, the coffee 
plantations of Brazil and the grain fields 
of Argentina. This fact has to be con- 
sidered in measuring their influence in a 
land where they form so large a part of 
the migratory population while their 
thoughts turn to sunny Italy in time of 
grape harvest. The great tide of immi- 
gration following the establishment of 
the republic has sunk from over 200,000 
in 1891 to less than 60,000 in 1898. 
Italy, Portugal and Spain alone contrib- 
ute notably to the present immigration 
and in the order named. The foreign 
contingent in Brazil, as always, is essen- 
tially from the Latin nations. The Ger- 
mans, always enterprising, have contrib- 
uted greatly to the development of their 
chosen province, while English and Bel- 
gian capital, possibly the most notable 
factor in the material development of 
Brazil, is carefully, looked after by the 
comparatively small number of English 
speaking people or Belgians needed to 
run the banks and the railroads. 

“For the English to see” is still a 
current phrase in Brazil, and is a tribute 
to the influence of outside opinion upon 
the nationalaffairs of the republic. What 
may drive away capital or hinder the 
floating of a loan in Lombard street is 
sure to be deprecated by all who seek the 
development of the immense resources of 
Brazil. In an interview with President 
Campos Salles he frankly stated that the 
imperative need of Brazil is capital. For 
the purpose of inspiring the necessary 
confidence he visited London shortly be- 
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fore he became President of the republic 
and gave such assurances of retrench- 
ment in national expenditures and of re- 
tiring a considerable amount of the de- 
preciated paper currency that the Roths- 
childs undertook the financing of the 
Brazilian bonds. This foreign aid is at 
once the strength and weakness of Bra- 
zil. It gives a sort of curatorship which 
secures economy in place of reckless ex- 
penditure (as during the stormy presi- 
dency of Floriana Peixoto), while it 
makes the Government constantly appre- 
hensive, even timid, because of possible 
discontent in the army or navy. As 
these two arms of service were arrayed 
against each other in the insurrection 
or revolution under Admiral Mello, and 
as each has headed one or more of the 
revolutions which have come to Brazil 
during the past decade, they form a 
somewhat uncertain factor in national 
politics. Since the army overthrew the 
empire, while the navy failed in their re- 
volt against Floriana, the favor of the 
army seems to be most courted at pres- 
ent. Any candidate for the Presidency 
is deemed stronger after the military 
clubs have pronounced in his favor. Mil- 
itarism is a peril to other of the Latin na- 
tions than France. This may account in 
part for the fact that the actual enroll- 
ment in the Brazilian army is much less 
than the number of men supposed to be 
in the service, while officers, in consider- 
able numbers, are without commands. 
While many leading citizens favored 
the overthrow of the empire, lest the 
mild rule of the good Dom Pedro should 
not be continued under his daughter, 
who had served as Regent at different 
times, yet it was only by the help of the 
army that the republic was established. 
The first President was essentially a mil- 
itary ruler, Marshal Deodoro not hesitat- 
ing to dissolve Congress and to close the 
Chambers by force and then to declare 
himself Dictator at the invitation of the 
officers of the army. When overthrown 
as the result of a revolt in Rio Grande do 
Sul, and through the demonstration of 
the navy against the city of Rio, Deodoro 
found that the revolutionary committee 
had chosen the Vice-President, Floriana 
Peixoto, as his successor. While a mili- 
tary despotism had failed under Deodoro 
yet the favor of the army was so courted 
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by his successor that the navy under Ad- 
miral Mello became the leaders in a new 
revolution against Floriana, which made 
the army doubly necessary to him. This 
costly revolution led to an almost unlim- 
ited increase of paper currency and to 
such an increase in the numbers and in- 
fluence of the army that it seemed doubt- 
ful whether the first civil President, Pru- 
dente Moraes, would be permitted to take 
his seat. He frankly states that when 
he came up to the national capital for his 
inauguration he was by no means sure 
that he would not find another military 
despotism declared. Only the sudden 
breaking down of the health of Floriana, 
soon followed by his death, is thought to 
have saved the republic. 

A wise and strong administration by 
Prudente Moraes, despite an attempt on 
his life (made it was charged in the in- 
terest of the Vice-President, who had 
governed for some time during the ab- 
sence of the President because of feeble 
health), inspired confidence in the future 
of Brazil as a civil rather than a military 
republic. President Campos Salles, an- 
other civil ruler, has done much to deep- 
en that confidence. Wise plans for the 
education of the people, the better to pre- 
pare them for self government, are be- 
ing carried out. With continued peace 
better rates of exchange are hoped for 
and returning prosperity. 

Altho Brazil took the constitution of 
the United States as a model for her 
own, yet the points of difference as the 
result of peculiar conditions existing 
at the time of its adoption, or arising 
later and guarded against in the several 
amendments, are noteworthy. The Pres- 
ident is elected for a term of four years 
and cannot be his own successor. The 
Vice-President who shall fill the office 
of the Presidency during the last year of 
the Presidential term shall not be eligi- 
ble to the Presidency for the next term of 
that office. The relatives; both by consan- 
guinity and by marriage, in the first and 
second degrees, of the President and 
Vice-President, shall be ineligible for the 
offices of President and Vice-President, 
provided the said officials are in office at 
the time of the election or have left the 
office even six months before. ‘The sec- 
ularization of the cemeteries, the recog- 
nition of civil marriage only by the re- 
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public, its celebation to be gratuitous; the 
giving of only secular instruction in pub- 
lic institutions ; the loss of political rights 
by all claiming exemption from any bur- 
den imposed by the laws of the republic 
on its citizens, because of religious be- 
lief, are all aimed at more recent abuses. 
The abolishing of the penalty of the gal- 
leys and also judicial banishment refer 
to conditions happily unknown among 
us. Constitutions, like creeds, rightly 
read, tell the story of evils to be guarded 
against at the time of their adoption. 
“Thou shalt not’ always tells of an im- 
perfect or immature state of society. 

It is a striking phrase used to describe 
the attitude of former monarchists that 
they “accept the republic.” 
individual opinion has not been inter- 
fered with, as the republic has been on 
trial. This forbearance seems one of the 
most hopeful features. The admiral who 
led the costly naval insurrection was 
speedily restored from exile and now 
walks the streets of Rio harmless as he is 
unharmed. When a leader of public 
opinion was recently asked, “Is Brazil 
ready for a republican form of govern- 
ment?” his frank answer was, “ No, but 
we are getting ready. It is the old story 
of learning to swim by swimming.” In- 
tellectual hospitality is necessary in all 
“government by discussion,” as all re- 
publican government must be. While 
anonymous publications are forbidden, 
yet in leading journals are seen whole 
columns headed “ Publications by Re- 
quest.’’ These are paid for by the writer, 
altho at nominal rates, while he must 
leave with the editor ar’affidavit declaring 
his real name and assuming personal re- 
sponsibility for what he has written. 
While the editor is not wholly free from 
responsibility the aggrieved person is 
usually satisfied with demanding the 


name of the writer and seeking redress at 
his hands. 


Freedom of. 
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Brazil looks with no favor upon any 
proposed alliance with one or more South 
American republics against the United 
States. An inspired editorial in the lead- 
ing journal of Brazil, while compliment- 
ing General Roca, the President of the 
Argentine Republic, on the occasion of 
his recent visit to Brazil, pointed out that 
Brazil was happily at peace with all the 
world, and had no need of an alliance 
with any nation as against any other. In 
fact, the kindest feelings prevail toward 
the United States, a friendly act on the 
part of an American naval officer having 
virtually ended the naval revolution that 
sorely tried the stability of the new re- 
public. The chancellery of the United 
States Legation shows an era of good 
feeling from the days of Monroe. Short- 
ly after the declaration of the republic 
of Brazil the corner stone of a monument 
to Monroe was laid in the city of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Doubtless the most hopeful factor in 
the intellectual and moral life of the Bra- 
zilians is the freedom of religious opin- 
ion and worship secured under the consti- 
tution, altho the original decree provid- 
ing for religious freedom was signed 
during the empire. Barao Homen de 
Mello, the able Prime Minister in 1881, 
told me that he regarded this as the 
proudest act of his public life as the 
servant of his beloved master, Dom 
Pedro. Harnack truthfully says, “ His- 
tory presents no example of a despotism 
without the foundation of a common 
form of worship.” The republic owes 
much to the faithful Protestant mission- 
aries, whose teachings are making purer 
homes, stronger characters, more inde- 
pendent thinkers. The Brazilian bishops — 
asked for an increase of their number 
the better to control the priests whose 
immoral lives were acknowledged, but 
were attributed to so large a country and 
its many revolutions! 

Kansas City, Mo, 
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LITERATURE. 


Mrs. Steel's New Indian Story.* 


WE have enjoyed all of Mrs. Steel’s 
novels; but none more than Voices in 
the Night, which is, in many respects, 
a remarkable piece of work. Both the 
title and sub-title seem to us strained to 
a degree. They have an hysterical sug- 
gestion which detracts in advance from 
the solidity and dignity which really be- 
long to Mrs. Steel’s art. But no false 
note on the title-page can long hold at- 
tention when once the story’s strong cur- 
rent is reached. It is not “ A Chromatic 
Fantasia;”’ but rather a vivid, almost 
burning exhibit of life in India that rises 
before us. We go from page to page of 
the book as if mounting a stairway, every 
step of which adds a new fascination. 

No other writer, not even Mr. Kipling, 
has given to Indian scenery and Indian 
character quite the high poetical inter- 
pretation which is so distinct a part of 
Mrs. Steel’s work. Nor is there to be 
found outside her stories anywhere so 
fine an insight into Anglo-Indian condi- 
tions with respect to their artistic val- 
ues. She grasps the social, religious 
and moral elements with admirable cer- 
tainty and uses them with rare discrim- 
ination. Moreover, her style, if not a 
model, is strikingly catchy in places and 
has remarkable holding power. The at- 
mosphere of India, the very air and feel- 
ing of official and social life under the 
conditions of the far East, could scarcely 
be more vividly and picturesquely hung 
upon literature than has been done in this 
somewhat improbable yet altogether ab- 
sorbing story. 

We commend Mrs. Steel’s reserve in 
places where her drama might have been 
easily and not unnaturally turned into a 
display of coarseness and sloppy intrigue. 
The dark side of Anglo-Indian social life 
is not avoided; it is presented with skill 
and power; but it is not made the center 
of interest or unduly accentuated. We 
think that Mrs. Steel shows considerable 
advance in this story beyond anything 
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previously written by her. While “ On 
the Face of the Waters” may contain 
more varied and in a way more splendid 
pictures of Oriental life, the present book 
seems more authentic, closer to the 
standard of artistic credibility—the prod- 
uct of a riper imagination and a surer 
knowledge. 

To tell the story here would be unfair 
to our readers; but it will do no harm to 
say that a delightful love-current stirs 
the pages. The hero is a brave fellow, 
and the heroine a charming girl. Both 
are strongly sketched, and the peculiar 
fortune and misfortune affecting the hero 
is most skillfully developed. The play 
upon a daring performance in ordering 
troops to move without authority, and by 
that means preventing an uprising of the 
natives, is very effective, and from be- 
ginning to end the movement is exciting 
and the descriptive passages are often ex- 
ceedingly brilliant. 

We feel that, at the last, the drama 
weakens. The art is too obvious, the at- 
tempt at refined elusiveness comes very 
near the line of mere trickery. A mas- 
culine master of story-telling would not 
have shunned or shirked the responsi- 
bility of making the outcome perfectly 
wholesome and natural by giving it the 
free human touch. The hero had taken 
a great risk, he had prevented a terrible 
catastrophe, he had earned reinstatement 
and promotion. Naturally he would have 
acknowledged his act and accepted the 
honor justly due him. But Mrs. Steel, 
bowing to a false influence in contem- 
porary criticism, an influence which, we 
are glad to say, is fast disappearing, gave 
both her hero and heroine a silly prefer- 
ence for refusing to acknowledge what 
they had jointly and so nobly done. The 
false sentiment rings thin. 

This dodge of supersensitiveness has 
been vastly overworked in fiction. It is 
as unwholesome as the fact assumed is 
abnormal. Men and women of full 
blood and healthy brains and nerve-cen- 
ters do not foolishly and flabbily shrink 
from having their noblest acts known 
and reasonably applauded and rewarded. 
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Mrs. Steel has tried hard in her story to 
justify the tenuously refined reasoning 
of her principal characters; but, while 
the ending is pleasant enough, it is not 
hearty and human. We admire the 
craftsmanship, the fine handiwork, dis- 
played in fitting up a picturesque mo- 
saic of sentimentalities; but the right 
thing, the natural thing, would have been 
far better. Of course, to most readers 
this. question will not be troublesome. 
They will accept the melodrama as a 
whole, take the dénouement as a matter 
of natural law and fling the book aside 
highly pleased. But the critic will re- 
gret the false, the extremely artificial, 
note at the very close of the final strain 
and wish that he could eliminate it and 
beg Mrs. Steel to defy an unnatural taste 
by filling up the blank with a bold stroke 
of simple human sincerity. 

However, we do not wish to leave the 
impression that the final scene spoils the 
story. It is weak, but nothing of the 
sort, hardly anything of any sort, could 
neutralize the power so lavishly present 
upon almost every page of this remark- 
able book. It is the power and its pro- 
fusion which by contrast and compari- 
son with a diluted sentimental conclu- 
sion force the critic to wonder at a defect 
so grave and yet evidently so dear to the 


author. 
& 


LIGHT FROM THE EAST, OR THE WIT- 
NESS OF THE MONUMENTS. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Biblical Arch- 
eology. By the Rev. C. J. Ball. Large 
octavo, pp. 270. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, London. $6.00.) This is the 
richest and most beautifully illustrated 
volume on the subject of the Bible and 
the monuments that has ever yet been 
published. It is printed on heavy cal- 
endered paper, and almost every page has 
one or more illustrations. The purpose 
is not to defend the history of the Bible 
from the monuments, but, without any 
apologetic purpose, to illustrate the 
Bible, and the texts are simply mustered 
in their proper place, hardly interrupt- 
ing the current of description. Mr. Ball 
is a good scholar, has been active in orig- 
inal research, and has made here a com- 
pilation which is of the greatest excel- 
lence and value. The important texts 
are quoted at length, and an immense 
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number of the mote important hier6- 
elyphic or cuneiform texts are given in 
the fac-simile with abundant specimens 
of ancient art. Of course, we cannot al- 
ways accept the author’s interpretation. 
For example, on page 9, the monster at- 
tacked by Bel is not the female Tiamat. 
No. 3, on page 24, does not represent 
women gathering dates, but a single 
goddess, duplicated, handing dates to a 
companion ; No. 6, on page 27, can hard- 
ly be an “ initiation,’ but rather a con- 
test. We are far from certain that it is an 
“oar” held by Gilgamesh, on page 43. 
We should be very glad to accept the 
reading of “sun god,” “god Shaddai,” 
on the second figure, page 151; it is very 
captivating, but, we fear, not fully trust- 
worthy. On page 152 we cannot accept 
the human sacrifice; it is rather a case of 
actual conflict. But such criticisms as 
these are of minor importance in view 
of the very great value of the volume 
and its wonderful collection of illustra- 
tions. Our chief regret is the lack of ref- 
erences to authorities from which the il- 
lustrations are taken. 


THE MONUMENTS AND THE OLD TEs- 
TAMENT. Evidence from Ancient Rec- 
ords. By Ira Maurice Price, Ph.D. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, pp.321. 
(Christian Culture Press, Chicago. 
$1.25.) Professor Price, of Chicago 
University, is one of the most accom- 
plished of our young Assyriologists. He 
has given us a popular and useful book, 
illustrated with a good number of wood 
cuts and half-tone pictures. The field 
covered is the large one of the discov- 
eries bearing upon the Bible, made in 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria and Palestine 
during the last century. We regret that 
on page 238 a cameo head is called that 
of Nebuchadrezzar, when it is sufficiently 
certain that it was cut later than the in- 
scription of Nebuchadrezzar about the 
rim. Professor Price is considerably too 
careful not to offend conservative preju- 
dices. The following sentence from 
page 247 we entirely fail to understand: 

“The fact of the erroneous writing of Ne- 
buchadnezzar [in Daniel], for the only correct 


Nebuchadrezzar is no more strange in Daniel 
than in the book of Jeremiah.” 


But Jeremiah has Nebuchadrezzar. 


NATURAL LAW AND LEGAL PRACTICE. 
Lectures Delivered at the Law School of 
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Georgetown University. By René I. 
Fioidind, S.J. i2mo, pp. 344. (New 
mone ienziger Brothers, $1.75.) -A 
very large subject as implied in the title 
and treated compactly in this volume. 
The author begins as far back as the 
concepts of the supreme good, and shows 
that moral law implies freedom of the 
will. He gives a good definition of moral 
law as “ a permanent rule of conduct laid 
down by a lawful power for the good of 
the community duly promulgated and 
protected by a sufficient sanction.” He 
confutes hedonism and_ utilitarianism, 
shows the rightfulness of property in 
land as against Henry George, explains 
the philosophy of taxation, questions the 
rightfulness of an income tax, quotes and 
approves the anti-trust law, defines and 
appears to condemn syndicates, trusts 
and pools, and approves of strikes and 
some boycotts. This brings us to the 
last of the twelve chapters in the book, 
which treats too briefly of legal ethics. 
But the rules are good and admirably 
formulated in an appendix drawn up by 
an unnamed magistrate of national repu- 
tation. One of them is the following: 


“A iawyer is not justified in attempting to 
prove as a fact that which he knows to be un- 
true, and to prove as untrue that which he 
knows to be a fact.” 


Other devotional books from the same 
firm are, The Blessed Virgin, Saint An- 
thony, The Sacred Heart, and The Most 
Holy Sacrament, all of them translated 
from the original of Dr. Joseph Keller, 
and illustrated with anecdotes and exam- 
ples of a simple character and intended 
for Catholic readers. We may mention 
in this connection Devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, being Bossuet’s sermons for 
Mary’s feasts throughout the year. 
Translated by F. M. Capes, and _ pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE History OF 
THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TEs- 
TAMENT. With Chronological Tables 
for the MHustory of the Israelites 
and Other Aids to the Explanation of the 


Old Testament. By. Professor E. 
Kautsch, of Halle. Translated by John 
Taylor. 8vo, pp. 251. (New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) Profes- 
sor Kautsch is one of the ablest of the 
German Hebraists, and he accepts the 
results of the prevailing school of higher 
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criticism. He was the editor of the late 
German translation of the Bible, and this 
book embraces the introductions, supple- 
ments and notes of that work. It isa 
work of very thorough scholarship and 
ability. It ascribes to the time before 
David certain relics of ancient popular, 
poetry, such.as the Song of Lamech and 
the Song of Deborah, and regards Da- 
vid’s elegies on Saul and Abner as be- 
longing to David’s time, with some other 
possible literary memorials, such as the 
blessing of Jacob and the original form of 
the Balaam discourses, but it ascribes the 
bulk of the Old Testament to a consider- 
ably later period. 


THE Worvp’s Best Orations. By 
Dawid) IA vBrewer. | V ola ave, «(.3t. 
Louis: Ferd. P. Kaiser.) With each vol- 
ume of Justice Brewer’s magnificent col- 
lection of the world’s best orations, the 
comprehensiveness and great value of 
the work becomes more apparent. The 
orations of the present volume are pe- 
culiarly suited to the current mood of the 
American people. The nature, scope and 
history of our fundamental law are dis- 
cussed by James Monroe, S. S. Prentiss, 
James and Harrison Gray Otis, O. P. 
Morton, John Marshall, Bishop Potter, 
William Pinkney, and many other dis- 
tinguished statesmen and orators. Presi- 
dent McKinley’s admirable address on 
American patriotism is given, and we 
have the speech of Gouverneur Morris 
at the funeral of Alexander Hamilton, 
and that of Wendell Phillips on John 
Brown. Edmund Pendleton’s oration on 
“Liberty and Government in America’’ 
goes along with Macaulay’s “ Consent 
or Force in Government.” Indeed the 
student of the main political question of 
to-day will find this volume rich in ma- 
terials to aid him; while many great ora- 
tions of ancient and modern times not 
bearing upon current discussion are pro- 
foundly interesting and instructive to the 
general reader as well as to the student 
of eloquence and logical argument. The 
volume is illusirated. 


HistortcAL MEMorrs OF THE Em- 
PEROR ALEXANDER I AND THE COURT OF 
Russ1a. By Madame La Comptesse De 
Choiseul-Goufier. Translated from the 
Original French by Mary Berenice Pat- 
terson. With an Introduction and Notes. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50.) 
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This translation was well worth doing; 
the book belongs to the class of chatty, 
personal, sketchy memoirs which were 
formerly more popular than at present. 
Theauthor was a bright and accomplished 
Polish woman, who was an _ intimate 
friend of Alexander I, of whom she 
writes so entertainingly. She married 
M. de Choiseul-Gouffier, some time a fa- 
vorite of Paul I, whose assassination 
gave the empire to Alexander. Madame 
de Choiseul-Gouffier’s book has long 
been a source of information to which 
historians have gone when documentary 
matter has been lacking. The present 
translation, the only one in» English, is 
from the original unabridged edition, 
which was afterward deprived of its first 
three chapters. In these chapters the 
author boldly took the ground that Paul 
I was killed, altho it had been generally 
accepted that he died of apoplexy. From 
beginning to end these Memoirs are 
deeply interesting. They not only deal 
brilliantly with a picturesque and im- 
portant period of Russian history, but 
they give fine sketches of men and life. 
Many of the pages are intimately per- 
sonal, smacking of gossip, but even the 
gossip casts a valuable light upon the 
movements and aspirations of Europe 
during the period succeeding the French 
Revolution and the rise of Napoleon. It 
is not a history. It is not a biography. 
It is a book of personal notes, memoirs, 
sketches, readings, conversations, com- 
ments and composite records which have 
been strung together with excellent ef- 
fect on a slender thread of historical nar- 
rative. : 


Tue Brack WotrF’s Breep. By Har- 
ris Dickson. (Indianapolis: The Bowen- 
Merrill (Conipany. a Si-SOc)ir EL iiseiseed 
captivating tale, by a new Southern 
writer, a tale of France in the Old World 
and the New, during the reign of Louis 
XIV. It opens in Louisiana while Bien- 
ville’s administration is troubled with 
Indian intrigues and the dissatisfaction 
of his own people. The hero is a young 
captain in the king’s colonial forces, and 
is sent to France by Bienville on a se- 
cret mission. His trouble begins as soon 
as he reaches Versailles, where the king 
has his court. The reader would not 
thank us were we to forestall his pleas- 
ure by telling the story, which is a rat- 
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tling chain of adventures with a delight- 
ful love-affair strung upon it. Some 
evidences of haste and inexperience ap- 
pear in the style; but there is a freshness 
decidedly attractive on every page, and 
if the author is young we may yet have 
from him even finer stories than The 
Black Wolf's Breed, which certainly is a 
notably good first book. 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COM- 
MENTARY ON THE Book OF PROVERBS. 
By Prof. Crawford H. Toy. 8vo, pp. 
554... (New York: CharlesWsSeribimeme 
Sons. $3.00.) This is one of the series 
of The International Critical Com- 
mentary, which is not a bit popular, but 
thoroughly scholarly and prepared from 
the point of view of advanced Higher 
Criticism. Professor Toy occupies the 
chair of Hebrew in Harvard University. 
The Book of Proverbs needs a careful 


study of its text, and our author 
does not hesitate to amend _ the 
Hebrew text from the Septuagint 


or from other sources. He considers 
carefully the poetic form of the various 
proverbs and his comments are always 
valuable. He believes that the book was 
compiled in the post-Exilian period, like 
Job, Ecclesiastes, and the Apocryphal 
Wisdom books. He puts the date of the 
collections between Job and Ben Sira, 
some time in the third century B. C. The 
volume is worthy of its place in this most 
valuable series. 


THE Br-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
OF THE FOUNDING OF THE First BAPTIST 
CHURCH OF THE CITY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. Edited by William W. Keen, 
M.D. LL.D. 8vo,, pp: 5 
can Baptist Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia. $3.00.) It was in 1698 that 
the first Baptist Church of Philadelphia 
was founded. The Philadelphia Baptist 
Association was formed in that church. 
There Brown University may be said to 
have originated. The same is true of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, 
and a famous statement of the faith of 
the Baptist churches had its origin there. 
The whole American Church knows the 
venerable pastor of the Church, Dr. 
George Dana Boardman, famous as a 
preacher and as an eloquent supporter 
of everything that looks broadly to the 
welfare of the world. By the fellow- 
ship of Christian people and extension 
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of the principles of peace he has given 
this famous church a mighty voice, and 
we are glad that this volume presents so 
good a history of it. 


SERMONS IN STONES AND OTHER 
Tuines. Some Practical Lessons for 
Life Drawn from Every-Day Surround- 
ings. By Amos R. Wells. 16mo, pp. 
342. (New York: Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company. $1.00.) This square- 
backed little volume is composed of 
about one hundred chapters of two or 
three pages each, of bright ethical talks 
on pretty much anything that one hap- 
pens to see or read about. Some are 
mineralogical, as may be suggested by 
the titles: “ Opalescent Folks,” “ Garnet 
Girls,’ “Itacolumite Men,” ‘“‘ Human 
Pseudomorphs;”’ some are botanical, 
such as the one which denounces the 
‘“ Cryptogamous Christians;” some as- 
tronomical, as that on “ Human Me- 
teors,’ and so on through electricity, 
telephony, and other things we come 
across every day. Professor Wells is 
just the man to talk to Christian En- 
deavorers and other young people, for his 
practical vein is as sound as his learn- 
ing. 

Home Nursinc. Modern Scientific 
Methods for the Care of the Sick. By 
Eveleen Harrison. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York.) In preparing this book the 
author has gathered the fruits of years of 
experience and rendered an important 
service to the thousands of families who 
are so situated that when _ sickness 
or accident comes they cannot com- 
mand the services of an _ expert 
HUtceesee clear and. untechnical 
language, she has written simple but ex- 
plicit directions for the proper care of pa- 
tients through most of the common dis- 
eases, and also directions for measures 
to be taken in accidents, and the sudden 
emergencies that sooner or later are sure 
to arise in every household. To these 
she has added careful recipes for invalid 
cooking, directing as to what food is suit- 
able in the different cases. The book 
costs $1, but is worth many times that as 
an aid to the wise house-mother. 

THE HouseHOoLp OF THE LAFAYETTES. 
By Edith Sichel. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00.) This is the 
second edition of a charming book giv- 
ing not only the history of the Lafayette 
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household, but a thoroughly bright and 
entertaining account of French social 
life during one of the most: interesting 
periods of its development. Miss Sichel’s 
style is light and easy, full of grace and 
brilliant to a degree: Her book is one to 
read deliberately and enjoy at leisure. 
The studies of society show patient and 
intelligent research as well as a fine sense 
of what was needed for such a work as 
was undertaken. The Revolution as it 
developed is finely outlined. Indeed we 
recall no book of more vivid, stirring and 
picturesque quality than Miss Sichel’s. 


THE REAL FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
Henry Jephson. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company.) Mr. Jephson has 
made a most interesting book, in which 
some new lights are cast upon the French 
Revolution—new at least to the average 
reader of history. He has reviewed and 
arranged all the best results of study by 
specialists, and has cast around them the 
pleasant glow of an intelligent under- 
standing. His style is _ enthusiastic, 
fluent, attractive and he has shown ex- 
cellent judgment in selecting and pre- 
senting his facts. The French Revolu- 
tion is a subject perennially interesting 
in itself, and it has never been better pre- 
sented to the general reading public. 
From such tireless specialists as Lallié, 
Chassin, Bourcier, Fillon, Dugast-Mati- 
feux and others, Mr. Jephson has drawn 
freely and wisely. His book reads like 
a romance. The terrible season of car- 
nage is presented through an atmosphere 
peculiarly charged and with an eloquence 
hot with the friction of strife. A map of 
the Vendean war area faces the title- 
page. 


Mopern ITAty. 1748-1898. By Pietro 
Orsi, Professor of History im the R. 
Liceo Foscarini, Venice. Translated by 
Mary Alice Vialls. (New York: G. P. 
Rutnamis® Sonusm epics.) | i lhissis a 
somewhat dry but quite succinct and well 
presented historical sketch of Italy from 
1748 to 1898 by a well informed and 
thoroughly competent Italian scholar and 
writer. The translation is not very good. 
Sentences like ‘“ Hardly had the danger 
from within been averted, than a much 
more serious one threatened the Neapoli- 
tan Kingdom from without,” abound in 
the pages. The translator gives to the 
reader a distinct impression of one writ- 
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ing English under hampering limitations. 
A fine portrait of King Humbert I 
serves as frontispiece. 


THE Joy oF Captain Rizsotr. By A. 
Palacio Valdés. Authorized Translation 
from the Spanish by Minna Caroline 
Smith, 
Smith’s translation of this novel by Val- 
dés is excellent, and the novel itself, 
viewed from the standing-place of those 
who think illicit love a delightful subject 
for fiction, is in some respects strong. 
We do not gather any warmth of enthu- 
siasm from a story of how a man loved 
another man’s wife. There is nothing 
clean, wholesome or delectable in a de- 
scription of indecency, and such love is 
per se absolutely indecent. In the intro- 
duction Mr. W. D. Howells is quoted as 
wishing that we might annex Spanish 
novelists instead of Spanish territories, 
and that our civilization might be more 
like the Spanish. We can discover no 
- reason why our country needs the Val- 
dés sort of fiction. Our people have 
nothing to gain by a circumstantial study 
of how to covet their neighbors’ wives. 


THe Musician’s Pinrcrrmace. By J. 
A. Fuller-Maitland. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co.) It would be difficult to 
find a more grateful example of the fact 
that a music-critic can be learned and 
yet woo the general reader by the qual- 
ity of entertainment in his pages, the gift 
of making “pleasant reading,’ than 
what Mr. Fuller-Maitland here offers 
us. The seven short chapters of his book 
are not—as might be inferred from the 
title—the topographic wanderings such 
a musical Dr. Syntax might undertake. 
Instead, we have crisp studies of some of 
the common phases and normal devel- 
opments of a musician’s personality and 
career—what he can become and should 
become, in relation to his art, or what he 
does not and should not attain and be- 
come. The successive chapters give an 
outline of Mr. Maitland’s little chart ina 
musical evolution—‘ The Prodigy,” 
DpLhetestudent) cs TheacRrig iced he 
Amatetir -) LhepVattuosos sh  heAr- 
tist,” “ The Veteran.” In each case we 
find an analytic miniature, finished and 
exact; frequently amusing and helpful. 
There are dozens of valuable, if brief, 
practical suggestions to the professional 
and the amateur. The book is written 


(New York: Brentano’s.) Miss . 
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with geniality and humor, if to serious 
purport; the former equally being indi- 
cated by Mr. Maitland’s general conclu- 
sion that ‘“‘ Whether worldly success be his 
portion or not, the musician who has at- 
tained to his full development has, on 
the whole, a very happy life. Each com- 
position that is completely grasped and 
adequately interpreted makes the next 
task easier, and each year henceforward 
brings its own harvest of widening inter- 
ests and an ever enlarging circle of in- 
fluence. For, once reached, the 
artistic possession remains—it may be 
in perfection—for many years, if not 
through life.” 


Tue NicaracuA CANAL. By William 
E. Simmons. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.) The general reader 
will find in Mr. Simmons’s book a good 
outline account of the Nicaragua Canal 
from its inception down to the present 
time. A map of the route, a description 
of the country and its climate, resources, 
the people, the government, the work al- 
ready done on the canal, the legislation 
with reference to it, and all of the main 
points of interest, are accompanied with 
illustrations. The author gives many of 
his own experiences and _ observations 
while traveling through Nicaragua, and 
upon the whole his book, while by no 
means exhaustive, is a valuable and in- 
teresting one. 


Tue CruciFixion. A Narrative of 
Jesus's Last Week on Earth. Founded 
on the Oberammergau Passion Play. By 
Wiliam T. Stead, Editor “ Review of 
Reviews.” (Chicago: Davis & Co.) In 
his preface Mr. Stead says: “ I have only 
two qualifications for writing this story 
—TI have been in jail and I have seen the 
events which I describe with my own 
eyes.” But Mr. Stead does not really de- 
scribe the events with his eyes. Perhaps 
he meant to say: “I have seen with my 
own eyes the events which I describe.” 
The editor of ‘‘ The Review of Reviews ” 
should write with some care. As for the 
story, it is a graphic description and ren- 
dering of what Mr. Stead saw and heard 
at the Oberammergau Passion Play. It 
is a brilliant report with a running de- 
scription from which the general reader 
will receive a strong impression of the 
play as acted, | 
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PHILOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS. By 
Frederick Blass, Professor of Classical 
Philology in the University of Halle- 
Wittenberg. (Macmillan&Co. $1.75.) 
This is a book for scholars and one to 
fascinate and delight them. It opens 
with some observations on Luke’s Gospel 
as a distinctly literary work in which the 
most critical knowledge of classic Greek 
does admirable service in the appreciation 
of St. Luke. Professor Blass believes 
that Luke went with Paul to Jerusalem 
in the spring of A. D. 54 and left Pales- 
tine in company with Paul in A. D. 56 
(say in August). In this period of two 
years he wrote the Gospel and finished it 
not later than A.D 56. ‘This early date 
has,of course,the current opinion against 
it. The four Gospels are subjected to a 
close textual study with particular ref- 
erence to the question of a double text in 
Luke and the Acts. This work, how- 
ever, is addressed to scholars. The main 
point in the author’s theory is the 
“double text” of Mark and Luke. 
Starting from a statement by St. Jerome 
that there were almost as many Latin 
versions of the Greek Testament as there 
were copies, he arrives at the conclusion 
that 

“In the old Christian Church there was a 

time when there existed almost as many Greek 
Gospels as there were Christian communities, 
not differing widely, perhaps, but not wholly 
identical. Afterward a gradual reduction was 
effected, and now we are accustomed to read 
only four Gospels, and each of them in one 
fixed form and text.” 
Professor Blass argues for the authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel by the Apostle 
John, and tho he expresses the opinion 
cautiously says that he is “not at all 
afraid of the inference” that follows from 
the facts as alleged, that this Fourth Gos- 
pel was written by the Apostle John, the 
latest of the four, but before A.D. 71. 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION AND AD- 
MINISTRATION OF THE COLONIAL Gov- 
ERNMENTS. By Elsie W. Clews, Ph.D. 
8vo, pp. 524. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company.) Miss Clews gives in 
this volume a very full and extremely 
valuable history of the thirteen original 
colonies, with the exception of Georgia, 
whose records of its legislation have no 
mention of education, with a single un- 
important exception. Of great interest 
and importance is the discussion of the 
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educational history of Massachusetts and 
New York. We should call this volume 
rather a compilation of documentary 
materials than a history. It begins with 
an unfortunate sentence: 

“The permanent colonization of Massachu- 


setts began in 1620 with the settlement of a 
company of English Puritans at Plymouth.” 


The Plymouth Pilgrims were not Puri- 
tans like those that settled Salem and 
Charleston. One is amazed at the con- 
trast between Massachusetts and most of 
the other colonies in the matter of higher 
education. Harvard College was _ or- 
ganized by the Massachusetts General 
Court in 1636, just sixteen years after 
the landing at Plymouth. Six years af- 
terward the General Court ordered that 
all parents should teach their children to 
read, and five years later provided for a 
system of public schools, generally free, 
and as early as 1635 free schools had al- 
ready been started by some of the towns. 
In contrast we find that every effort to 
establish a college in Virginia, settled 
in 1608, had proved abortive until 1700, 
and even then it was some ten years be- 
fore the college was fairly started; while 
in 1671 Governor Berkeley, in answer to 
the question sent to him from London, 
“What course is taken about the in- 
structing of the people within your Gov- 
ernment in the Christian religion?” re- 
plied: 

“The same course that is taken in England 
out of towns, every man according to his. abil- 
ity instructing his children. Buea 
thank God there are no free schools nor print- 
ing, and J hope we shall not have these hun- 
dreds years, for learning has brought disobe- 
dience and heresy and sects into the world, 
and printing has divulged them and libels 


against the best government; and God keep 
us from both.” 


His wish was so far fulfilled that there 
was no printing in the province till sixty- 
four years later, and no newspaper till 
sixty-seven years later. 


ARDEN MassiTErR. By Dr. William 
Barry. (New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50.) Style of a solid and state- 
ly sort marks this religious, political and 
socialistic story by Dr. Barry. Ler isia 
tale of Italy with an English newspaper 
correspondent for its hero. We are led 
into the midst of secret societies, we see 
some murder, go through some exciting 
adventures, witness some love-scenes, and 
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finally emerge from the book with a sense 
of having been shown real life in many 
interesting and instructive phases. The 
story has but a vague political signifi- 
cance to our mind; but it seems to fore- 
say progress by means of reforming the 
armies with the Church, and reforming 
the world with the armies. Dr. Barry 
seems to expect the “brotherhood of 
man ”’ to include military hosts marching 
for the betterment of the world. It is a 
very interesting and strongly written 
story. 


THe Wortp’s Orators. Comprising 
the Great Orations of the World’s His- 
tory. With Introductory Essays, Bio- 
graphical Sketches and Critical Notes. 
By Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D., Editor-in- 
GCluefo (New, York: Go eP: Pr Gtnam's 
Sons.) We have already noticed this 
magnificent work in reviewing the first 
volume. We now have before us Vol- 
ume II, Orators of Early Rome, and 
Volume IV, Orators of the Reformation 
Era. Volume III has been delayed, the 
publishers tell us, to complete some nec- 
essary translations being made especial- 
ly for it. The work, when completed, 
will be a monumental one, a splendid 
presentation of the world’s greatest ora- 
tions. It is illustrated with many por- 
traits. 


OUTLINES OF Economics. By Richard 


I. Ely. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25.) Professor Ely’s 
numerous writings have made _ his 
views too familiar to require com- 


ment, and it is only necessary to say 
of this book that it was begun as a 
revision of the author’s “ Introduction to 
Political Economy,” but has become prac- 
tically a new treatise. Of certain por- 
tions of it, Professor Ely assures us ‘“ an 
extensive use cannot be too strongly rec- 
ommended.” As he speaks of the silver 
coinage act of 1890 as seeming “ at pres- 
ent to be the object of strong attack from 
many sides,” we cannot regard the re- 
vision as very thorough. That, perhaps, 
will make no great difference to Profess- 
or Ely’s readers. 


LITERARY INTERPRETATION OF LIFE. 
By W. H. Crawshaw, A.M., Professor 
of English n Colgate University. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.00.) 
Professor Crawshaw makes an interest- 
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ing attempt to show how literature is an 
interpretation of life. His theory seems 
to be that in a given age the current lit- 
erature will be a revelation of contem- 
porary life, that what a generation 
writes—its poetry, novels, essays—takes 
its artistic, literary and _ substantial 
values from the mood of civilization then 


ear aoc The theory is not new; but 
rofessor Crawshaw has a fresh and 
pleasing way of presenting it. Of 


course, there is another side of the ques- 
tion. Poe certainly was an important 
literary figure in America, even in the 
world, fifty-five or sixty years ago. He 
not only influenced letters in our coun- 
try, but in Europe, especially in France. 
But is Poe’s literature in the slightest 
degree interpretative of the life of his 
time? Is it significant of the life of any 
time? Milton’s great epic was influen- 
tial, in its day, but we cannot find much 
in it from which we could safely recon- 
struct English life contemporaneous 
with its composition. When Milton 
wrote with the fixed purpose of express- 
ing the conditions and aspirations of his 
time he made some strong prose strokes 
of conscious delineation; but Paradise 
Lost is not history, and it owed more to 
Dante and Virgil than to contemporary 
life. The fact is that the great makers 
of literature, like Shakespeare, Mon- 
taigne and Scott, revel in distant and 
alien pastures. How slender is the im- 
pression we get of life’s terrible tumult 
in the bloody wake of the Reformation 
out of Montaigne’s great work! Who 
could take the whole of Shakespeare’s 
plays and poems and safely guess at the 
reign of Elizabeth with all its tremen- 
dous sweep and significance? But we 
are not going to square ourselves for a 
tug with Professor Crawshaw. His 
book is full of thought; it is fertilizing 
to the mind; it is copiously suggestive. 
Students of literature will do well to give 
it a careful reading and press its inquir- 
ies further in all directions. 


FRANCE SINCE 1814. By Baron Pierre 
de Coubertin. (The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50.) Unless one had previously read 
this author’s “ Evolution of France Un- 
der the Third Republic,” the first half of 
the present volume would surely lead to 
the conclusion that he is a monarchist of 
the most conservative type. In fact, the 
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Baron is conservative to the last degree 
short of desiring a return to the evil days 
which resulted in the “ Terror.” He sees 
very little, if any, good in even the best 
intentioned of the first revolutionists, and 
a little more in the reign of the first Na- 
poleon, while he bestows upon Louis 
XVIII an amount of praise which has 
seldom been allotted to that ponderous 
monarch. Even Charles X is let off eas- 
ily. Louis Philippe also is tenderly dealt 
with, and Napoleon III receives at least 
as much credit as he deserves, Yet the 
historian is loyal to the Third Republic, 
and tries to be hopeful concerning it, be- 
cause he sees no hope for law and order 
without it. If he has not full confidence 
in it it is because he is a monarchist in 
all the instincts of his nature, and a re- 
publican only by intellectual conviction. 


Cuitp Lire In CotontAt Days. By 
Alice Morse Earle. (The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50.) Of the several books lately writ- 
ten about Colonial times, none is more in- 
teresting than this. Mrs. Earle has both 
lovingly and laboriously gathered her 
material from far and wide, rightly 
surmising that the customs of Old Eng- 
land at the same period would have been 
transported to this country, and from all 
sources has produced a work of unusual 
interest and charm. Especially is this 
true of the later chapters. The volume 
is profusely illustrated from photographs. 
Most of the reproductions of child por- 
traits derive their principal, if not sole, 
interest from the costumes worn by the 
stiff and priggish looking little figures, 
but occasionally an artist has seemed to 
have the gift of imparting grace and life- 
likeness to the child forms and faces, as, 
notably, in the portraits of Mrs. John 
Hesselius and her two children. The pa- 
per, type and binding of the Child Life 
are as dainty as befits the theme. 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TuRY. By C. W. Oman. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.25.) Mr. Oman has 
shown what he can do in his History of 
Greece to the death of Alexander, and of 
England. The volume before us is a 
model of that skillful condensation which 
the multitude of books has made neces- 
sary. It is a pity that the author felt 
bound by the limitations of his subject to 
begin with the treaty of Amiens instead 
of at the logical beginning, with the 
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French Revolution. The book is far 
broader in range and less limited to mili- 
tary operations than Mr.  Fitchett’s 
“How England Saved Europe,” but 
quite as definitely written from an Eng- 
lish point of view. It is in no sense par- 
tisan, takes an impartial view as between 
parties at home, is rapid in its movement, 
but picturesque, full of the life of the 
time, and skillfully ‘arranged. 


wt 
Literary Notes. 


“A FRIEND OF CAESAR,” a novel by Wil- 
liam Stearns Davis, published by Macmillan 
& Co., has almost immediately reached its third 
edition. The author graduated this summer at 
Harvard. and wrote it during his undergradu- 
ate course. 


....An unusual plan for securing a monu- 
ment for the Southern poet, Henry Timrod, 
has proved successful. An association for that 
purpose published a very large memorial edi- 
tion of his poems of 4,000 copies, announcing 
that the entire profits would be applied for the 
erection of a monument in Charleston, S. C. 
After fifteen months they have all been sold 
and a new edition is promised, and the monu- 
ment will be dedicated next Mayday. Timrod 
had been dead thirty-two years, and his poems, 
printed in 1872, had been unpurchasable for 
many years. The monument will include a 
bronze bust. 

.. The August Century is out of print, as 
the result of the popular interest in Miss 
Runkle’s historical romance, ‘“ The Helmet of 
Navarre,’ which begins in this number. Miss 
Bertha Runkle is the only child of Mrs. L. G. 
Runkle, a well-known New York journalist. 
‘the present work is a maiden effort at fiction 
writing. She was born in New Jersey a few 
and twenty years ago, never went to kinder- 
garten as a child, nor to college as a young 
woinan, has traveled little, and has never been 
in France—which possibly accounts for her 
laying there the scene of her romance. 


....Lhat there are an unusual number of 
splendid private libraries in Spain is a well- 
known fact. Recently the Government de- 
cided to buy the library of the late Signor 
Gayangos for 400,000 pesetas. ‘This price is 
not unreasonable when it 1s remembered that 
this collection includes 1,300 Spanish manu- 
scripts, among them many dating from the 
Middle Ages on literary, historical and juridic 
subjects. Among the 22,000 printed volumes 
there are many curiosa, incunabula, Gothic 
chronicles and official reports of political and 
military affairs in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

....Among the publications called forth by 
the Gutenberg semi-millennium celebration, 
exceptional interest attaches itself to the cat- 
alog, called “ Incunabula Typographica,” is- 
sued by the Munich house of Jacques Rosen- 
thal. It contains a description of about 1,500 
incunabula, or first prints, from the period of 
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the invention of printing to the year 1500, all 
the leading Gérman, Dutch, Italian and French 
concerns being represented. The works of four 
hundred publication houses at ninety different 
- places are here described, showing the wonder- 
tul spread of the new art at this period. The 
catalog is a book of permanent value, contain- 
ing 8o illustrations and 3 colored plates. Cost, 
3 marks. 


...A conference recently held in London 
practically determined upon the publication of 
an International Catalog of Scientific Litera- 
ture on a grand scale. It was found that the 
sale of 300 copies at the price of about $75 
per copy would cover the cost of the undertak- 
ing. More than half this number have been 
subscribed for, England taking 45 copies; 
France, 35; Italy, 27; Norway, 5, and Switzer- 
land 6. It was thought that Germany, America 
and other countries would easily make use of 
the rest of the edition. It was decided to 
publish both an author and a subject catalog, 
which is to be published in seventeen annual 
volumes, beginning with 1901. The whole 
series is not to be published at once, but in 
groups of four or five volumes. 


..From Beirut comes the report of an ex- 
ceptionally valuable find of books in the 
mosque of Damascus. Among them is a series 
of ten volumes, written in magnificent Cufic 
script, including the smallest copy of the 
Koran extant and one as large as the im- 
mense copy in the library of Cairo. Nazem 
Pasha has appointed a civil and military com- 
missioner to examine these works, who keep 
the books under seal and key. The Allgemeine 
Zeitung, of Munich, adds to this report that 
the German Academy hopes to find in this col- 
lection some of the original autographs of the 
New Testament, and that the German Emperor 
has written to his friend, the Sultan, as a re- 
sult of which correspondence a German pro- 
fessor has been sent to Damascus for the pur- 
pose of discovering 1f such surmise be correct 
or not. 


.Among the illustrated books announced 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons for the fall of 1900 
are two by Theodore Roosevelt, one ‘ Oliver 
Cromwell.” and the other, ‘ The Rough Rid- 
ers;”’ Sir Walter Armstrong’s folio, “‘ The 
Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” which will have 
75 photogravure illustrations and cost $25; An- 
drew Lang’s quarto, ‘“‘ Prince Charles Ed- 
ward,” which will sell for $50 or $20, accord- 
ing to the style. A book on Oriental Rugs 
by Dr. John K. Mumford, at $5, with col- 
ored and half-toned illustrations, will be very 
attractive. Among the books of history we 
may mention Augustus C. Buell’s ‘ Life of 
Paul Jones;” Gen. J. D. Cox’s “ Military 
Reminiscences of the Civil War;” John R. 
Spears’s “ History of American Slave Trade,” 
and Prof. Barrett Wendell’s “ Literary His- 
tory of America.” There will be books of 
poems by Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Julia C. 
R. Dorr and a new edition of Sidney Lanier’s 
poems. Among books on religion are Prof. 
Marvin R. Vincent’s ‘‘ Word Studies in the 
New Testament;” Principal Rainy’s ‘ The 
Ancient Church,” and Prof. Williston Walk- 
er’s “ The Protestant Reformation.” 
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Pebbles. 


First Traveler (cheerily): “Fine day, 
isn't it?’ Second Ditto (haughtily): “ Sir! 
You have the advantage of me. I don’t know 
you!” First Traveler: “ Humph! I fail to 
see the advantage.” —E-rchange. 


* Rove said the wealthy man, beaming 
with gratitude, “you have done me a great 
srevice, and I am going to reward you.” “ Oh, 
thank you, sir!’ gasped the small boy. ‘“‘ Here 
in this small case,’ continued the millionaire, 
“is the first dollar I ever made. You may 
look at it. And here is a recent copy of The 
Claptrap Magazine, which contains my article 
telling how I made it. Read it, and may 
heaven bless you! ’’—Catholic Standard and 
Times. 


..lt was April the steenth, 
And quite soft were the skies, 
Which it might be supposed 
That the man was likewise, 
For he put on a suit built for summer 
And the sequel perhaps you surmise. 


Which along about noon 
It began to freeze, 
And a blizzard swooped down 
On the wings of the breeze— 
In a week he was peacefully lying 
Asleep out under the trees. 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 


..Individual consciousness differentiates 
the Universal, and evolves through sense and 
psychic to the higher states by means of the 
life in which the ego seeks to express in ever- 
increasing degree of perfection the subliminal 
nature and wisdom. The higher life is a con- 
stant relating of consciousness to the Unchang- 
ing and the Permanent, and theemergence of the 
subliminal consciousness and its synchronizing 
with the supralinal or objective consciousness. 
The art of living this life is first sought in the 
mastery of mind. Both casual experience and 
experiment tend to prove that everything we 
have experienced—all that has affected con- 
sciousness through the senses—is retained in 
perfect memory somewhere by the ego. We 
well know that it is not so retained in the 
waking consciousness or the primary person- 
ality, and we must conclude that the subliminal 
self is its repository and conserver. The 
memory of such experience becomes latent 
only to the primary self. In the ordinary 
course of life these memories are ever emerg- 
ing, in greater or less degree, from their sub- 
liminal sum, pleasing, instructing, reminding 
or even startling the primary self. In remin- 
iscent mood the plane of consciousness is tem- 
porarily shifted from the objective world and 
thought to the borderland of the subliminal, 
and the ‘‘ forgotten’”’ past rises like a dream 
before the mind. So, if the voluntary con- 
sciousness be not strongly concentrated upon 
the objective experiences, or if the merging of 
the consciousness between the two planes be 
facilitated, then the latent impressions and 
memories continually emerge and blend with 
the objective experience often in a most help- 
ful and satisfactory manner.—The Esoteric 
Art of Living. 


PP 1k@ RATES: 


Secretary Hay. 


Tue quality of Secretary Hay’s work 
as a diplomatist which will most impress 
posterity is one which, in the midst of the 
rapid procession of events for the last 
two years, many of his contemporaries 
are in danger of overlooking. This is its 
true American ring. Our people have 
fallen into the habit of taking the man- 
agement of their foreign relations, like 
their domestic administration, as a mat- 
ter of course. An aggressive party in 
power has been represented in the State 
Department by a Blaine or a Freling- 
huysen, a conservative party by a Bayard 
or a Gresham. As long as we remained 
a nation without neighbors such a thing 
as an American policy, clearly defined 
and consistently pursued, never entered 
into our calculations, but everything 
turned upon the temperamental traits of 
the man who for the time held the State 
portfolio. The questions to be settled 
were, as a rule, those of long standing. 
When a new one came to the front, as in 
the case of the Valparaiso incident or 
the Hawaiian revolution, its treatment 
was regarded as subject to no settled 
rules, and we felt well satisfied if, having 
fallen into a bog, we were lifted out of it 
somehow without broken bones or too 
much damage to our national pride. 

Mr. Hay came into office, however, at 
a time when substantially everything in 
our relations with the outside world had 
taken on a new face. Our territorial ac- 
quisitions in the Far East had thrown us 
suddenly, without warning or prepara- 
tion, into the very center of world-pol- 
itics. The Spanish war had caused an 
international realignment, in which we 
suddenly found ourselves elbow to elbow 
with the Power which, from the begin- 
ning of our history as a republic, we had 
been taught to regard as our arch-enemy. 
Congress, which had for years been 
usurping one after another of the pre- 
rogatives formerly assumed to belong to 
the Executive, had fixed a jealous eye on 
the State Department, and its uncertain 
temper had come to be almost as trou- 
blesome a factor in every problem as the 


attitude of a foreign government. It 
would be hard to imagine a combination 
of conditions more embarrassing to a 
new occupant of the premier’s seat. In 
spite of this Mr. Hay’s administration for 
two years has made a record for resource- 
fulness, self-consistency, and the asser- 
tion of a national purpose untainted with 
bluster, which will place it in history on 
the highest level attained by the ministry 
of foreign affairs in any country during 
the present generation. 

It may be said to have started with the 
controversy over the Alaska boundary, 
which had recently become acute through 
the discovery of unsuspected mineral 
wealth several miles back from the coast 
of the North Pacific. The unsuccessful 
efforts of the Anglo-American Commis- 
sion to reach a basis for a permanent 
treaty threatened a serious disturbance 
of the peace between the United States 
and Canada. Believing that time is a 
great conciliator, and that no good could 
come from further wrangling while the 
blood of both parties was hot, Mr. Hay 
negotiated a modus-vivendi, which, tho 
not settling the dispute, relegated it to the 
background for a term of years, mean- 
while permitting the development of the 
mines to go on, at the hands of their 
putative owners, with the least possible 
friction. In this matter, as in that which 
followed next, no American right, con- 
firmed or mooted, was sacrificed, and yet 
there was never lost from view the fact 
that, at the most critical stage of our 
trouble with Spain, Great Britain’s un- 
disguised friendship had saved us from a 
general European war. 

Then came the revival of the inter- 
oceanic canal question, with the assur- 
ance that it had behind it the force of a 
popular demand, and that no more need- 
less delays would be tolerated. Two 
routes offered themselves. Diplomat- 
ically, that through the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama presented no difficulties to speak of, 
an existing treaty with the Republic of 
Colombia having cleared the way. But 
the Nicaragua route appeared the more 
popular; and here the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, which had been recognized by 
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every administration as still in force, and 
which even Mr. Frelinghuysen had pro- 
nounced only voidable, blocked our prog- 
ress. Very quietly, to avoid arousing 
prematurely any jingo opposition, Mr. 
Hay negotiated a new convention so 
framed as to leave us free to construct the 
canal as an exclusively American enter- 
prise. This convention is still hanging 
in mid-air in the Senate, while the mem- 
bers of that body discuss what he re- 
gards as an academic rather than a prac- 
tical question—whether we shall reserve 
authority to fortify the banks of the canal 
for its defense. 

Finding a group of the Old World 
Powers preparing, if not actually to par- 
tition China in a material sense, at least 
to define the “spheres of influence” 
within which they should respectively ex- 
ercise commercial control, Mr. Hay ex- 
pressed his hope that, whatever their in- 
dividual designs might be, they would so 
respect the moral rights of the United 
States as not to close the open door to our 
trade in any part of the Empire. With 
such tact was this business managed that 
he obtained a separate promise from each 
Government, conceding all he asked. 

The British war in South Africa pre- 
sented another delicate and difficult prob- 
lem. The Boers, and their sympathizers 
in this country, felt aggrieved that the 
United States should not intervene ac- 
tively for the protection of the menaced 
republics. This would have been wholly 
out of keeping with our Government’s 
uniform policy of non-entanglement 
abroad. But as a guaranty of its inter- 
est, and its readiness to use its good of- 
fices for the promotion of peace when 
practicable, Mr. Hay sent to Pretoria, the 
capital of the Transvaal Republic, his 
own son as the consular representative 
of the United States—a young man who 
inherits much of his strong common sense 
and tactfulness, and whose administration 
has drawn abundant praise from both 
combatants. 

Mr. Hay’s final triumph, and_ that 
which has won most general popular rec- 
ognition, is his handling of the trying sit- 
uation recently developed in China. The 
Chinese envoys at other capitals have had 
various experiences, some of them 
trenching upon downright hostility, and 
all involving a plain expression of dis- 
trust and contempt; the Chinese min- 
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ister at Washington, however, has from 
the first been most considerately treated. 
It has been Mr. Hay’s policy, so long as 
war was not declared between the two 
countries, to maintain friendly relations 
with Wu Ting Fang, and encourage his 
every effort to bring the Peking Govern- 
ment to terms. The wisdom of this plan 
is manifest in many ways, but in none 
more than in the fact that Minister Con- 
ger was the first of the foreign envoys 
in Peking to be permitted to communicate 
with the outside world. Even to the 
Chinese official mind, which appears a 
marvel of obtuseness, the stand taken by 
the United States Government in re- 
stricting its armed operations in China 
to the insurance of the safety of its Min- 
ister, and pledging its intercession with 
the other allies for terms of peace if its 
reasonable demands are complied with, 
must differentiate it from the rest of the 
Western world, and put it upon a strong 
footing for any negotiations which may 
follow. 

In all this chapter of our diplomatic 
history a characteristic American pol- 
icy, summed up in the motto, “ Mind 
your own business,” has been kept con- 
spicuously in view. We have made of- 
fensive and defensive alliances with no- 
body ; we have lived up to every obliga- 
tion imposed upon us either by our own 
voluntary act or by circumstances; we 
have shown ourselves the friends of peace 
and good order throughout the earth; we 
have recognized the moral forces of civ- 
ilization as more potent than arms; we 
have insisted upon nothing but our as- 
sured rights, and here we have substi- 
tuted courtesy for bumptiousness. Sec- 
retary Hay’s achievements during a most 
trying era have not only been a personal 
triumph for himself, but have placed a 
long mark to the credit of our nation in 
the books of the world at large. 


ot 
Mr. Bryan’s Address 


Mr. BryAn’s long address in response 
to the Notification Committee at In- 
dianapolis was devoted almost exclusive- 
ly to what is called Imperialism, or the 
policy of the Government with respect to 
the Philippine Islands. In his address to 
a similar committee in New York four 
years ago he asserted that the paramount 
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issue of the campaign was “ the money 
question,’ and that “ until that question 
is settled, all other questions are insig- 
nificant.’’ As to the money question there 
has been no settlement of the kind that 
Mr. Bryan desired then and still desires. 
That he still regards the currency issue 
as one of the highest importance is 
shown by the fact that he constrained an 
unwilling convention to place in this 
year’s platform the old demand for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at 
the ratio of sixteen to one, permitting it 
to be understood that the exclusion of it 
would prevent his acceptance of the nom- 
ination. But in this long address at In- 
dianapolis there is no specific reference 
to that currency issue. At the beginning 
there were some brief allusions to plutoc- 
racy, and the candidate remarked that 
the Republican party was “ dominated by 
those influences which constantly tend to 
elevate pecuniary considerations and ig- 
nore human rights,’ conveniently forget- 
ting the well known contempt of his sup- 
porters in the government of the city of 
New York for pecuniary considerations, 
and the earnest regard for human rights 
and the consent of the governed which 
has been displayed by his followers in 
Mississippi, Louisiana, South Carolina 
‘and other Southern States represented in 
the Notification Committee before him. 
The most interesting parts of the ad- 
dress were those in which Mr. Bryan ex- 
plained why he had labored so strenuous- 
ly to procure the ratification of the treaty 
by which the Philippines were ceded to 
the United States, and set forth the 
course he would take if he should be suc- 
cessful at the polls in November. It is 
admitted that by his influence the affirm- 
ative votes of several Senators were ob- 
tained, without which the treaty would 
have been lost. Mr. Bryan says he 
thought it was “ better to ratify the treaty 
and end the war, release the volunteers, 
and then give the Filipinos the independ- 
ence which might be forced from Spain 
by anew treaty.” But the war would not 
have been renewed if the treaty had been 
rejected; and Spain would undoubtedly 
have consented to an amendment of the 
treaty, promising independence to the is- 
landers, if our Government had insisted 
upon it. Senator Hoar, whose earnest 
opposition to the Government’s policy is 
well known, points this out and also says: 
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“The war with Spain was over; we had 
no title to anything in the Philippines but the 
city of Manila. At that point in came Mr. 
Bryan and got all that were needed of his fol- 
lowers to force through the Senate a treaty 
which made lawful our ownership of the whole 
of the Philippines, and pledged the faith of the 
country that we should pay for them and that 
Congress thereafter should legislate for them, 
and, according to many high constitutional au- 
thorities, made it the duty of the President to 
reduce them to submission. That act was it- 
self a declaration of war upon the people of the 
Philippines and the strife which had been but an 
accidental outbreak became war. And for that 
war Mr. Bryan is more responsible than any 
other single person since the treaty left the 
hands of the President. Everything I tried 
to do was brought to naught by the action of 
Mr. Bryan.” 


Undoubtedly the ratification of the treaty 
of cession was due to the efforts of the 
Democratic candidate. In the following 
passage he tells what he would do if he 
should be made President : 

“Tf elected, I shall convene Congress in ex- 
traordinary session as soon as I am inau- 
gurated, and recommend an immediate declara- 
tion of the nation’s purpose, first, to_establish 
a stable form of government in the Philippine 
Islands, just as we are now establishing a stable 
form of government in Cuba; second, to give 
independence to the Filipinos, just as we have 
promised to give independence to the Cubans; 
third, to protect the Filipinos from outside in- 
terference while they work out their destiny.” 


What other recommendations would he 
lay before that extraordinary session? 
He would be bound by the platform and 
his own record to call for the repeal of 
the Gold Standard act and for legislation 
opening the mints to the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver at the ratio of six- 
teen to one. The platform demands the 
‘immediate’ restoration of coinage at 
that ratio, and he would take advantage 
of the first opportunity to ask for it. He 
would have a friendly majority in the 
House, and there would be little or noth- 
ing left of the gold majority in the Sen- 
ate. About all this, however, he says 
nothing. 

How long would it take to set up a 
stable government in the Philippines? 
Would it not be necessary to train in the 
art of self-government these ten millions 
whose present condition is such, as Mr. 
Bryan admits, that they cannot be Ameri- 
can citizens without “ endangering our 
civilization?”’ The present Administra- 
tion is striving to establish on the islands 
a stable government in which the people 
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shall be represented to the extent of their 
capacity for governing themselves. If 
they are unfit to be American citizens, are 
they capable of setting up an orderly re- 
public? Should we not be required to 
protect an Aguinaldian dictatorship or a 
Tagal oligarchy, and be responsible for 
the offenses of a score of warring tribes? 
There would be more militarism in such 
a protectorate than in the present attempt 
to establish order in the archipelago; and 
in the end we should probably be obliged 
in the interests of civilization and human- 
ity to take the islands by force and com- 
pel peace. But Mr. Bryan could not in- 
duce either a Democratic majority in the 
House or an evenly divided Senate to sur- 
render the sovereignty of the islands un- 
less all opposition to our authority had 
disappeared and the people had earnestly 
undertaken to preserve order and learn 
the art of self-government. Such Demo- 
cratic Imperialists as Senator Morgan 
would stand in the way. But the extra 
session could, and doubtless would, make 
a fine mess of the currency, and thus 
make more acute the industrial and com- 
mercial depression that would already, as 
the result of Mr. Bryan’s election; have 
taken the place of the prosperity which 
the country now enjoys. 


as 


A German General for the 
Allies. 


THAT sort of genius which the Em- 
peror William II has appears in his selec- 
tion of Count von Waldersee to com- 
mand the German army in China. That 
army has been too small at Tientsin, only 
a few hundred, to be able to claim the 
chief command, such as Germany’s claim 
to the primacy in the science of war 
might expect, but the force will be largely 
increased, and now the highest officer in 
the German army is sent out, after the 
consent of the Powers, including the 
United States, has been gained that he 
shall be put in command of the allied 
forces—a German general with an Amer- 
ican wife. 

But Marshal von Waldersee has not 
yet left Germany, and the army of the 
allies is already half way to Peking. Be- 
fore it has gone one-third of the distance 
the Chinese Government begins to beg 
for quarter. Within a week, probably, 
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the task of deliverance of the envoys will 
be accomplished. The first purpose of 
the allies will be achieved, and before we 
do anything further we must stop and 
consider. We have sent our forces to de- 
liver our legations and the other foreign- 
ers whose lives were imperiled; at least, 
that is what the United States has as- 
serted, and our Government has been 
very explicit in declaring that it had no 
ulterior views beyond rescue and the 
proper reparation. The greatest of the 
Chinese statesmen has been appointed 
with full powers to treat and make peace. 
He has a harder task than when he acted 
as Chinese plenipotentiary after the war 
between China and Japan. But he will 
grant everything that is reasonable and 
much, because he must, that is unreason- 
able. All this negotiation will be in 
progress, well on to conclusion, before the 
Greneral-in-Chief reaches China.  Wili 
there then be any army for him to com- 
mand? 

We much fear there will; but it may 
he pretty safely settled that there will be 
no American army, we believe no British 
army, and we hope no Japanese army. 
These three Powers have no interest in 
prolonging the war after the submission 
of China. But Germany and France and 
Russia have such an interest. While the 
Russian army in Manchuria and Mon- 
golia will be under Russian generals, and 
virtual annexation will be insisted on, the 
Russian forces in the Peking region will 
have the same interest as the German in 
utterly humiliating China and breaking 
down the Manchurian dynasty. Emper- 
or William talks revenge; but he means 
territorial aggrandizement; he wants 
more of Shantung. He is not sending 
von Waldersee to China to come back 
as hungry as he went. He says that 
China must be taught a lesson by his 
army never to be forgotten. He wants 
all the chief centers in China occupied by 
European soldiers. | Now this is more 
than we can agree to. We are not after 
revenge. We do not desire to humiliate 
China. Christian principle should con- 
trol the relation between nations as well 
as individuals; and the language of the 
German Emperor has not been Christian, 
even tho he talks much of God, and puts 
his purpose into the form of a Sunday 
sermon. He ought to hope and pray that 
his soldiers going to China may find no 
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work to do; instead of that he longs for 
bitter, merciless war, in which China 
shall suffer terrible disaster, in revenge 
for the murder of the German envoy. In 
a campaign of this sort we can take no 
part. We have heard enough already of 
the barbarous conduct of the Russian sol- 
diers, who slaughtered women and chil- 
dren, who pursued schoolboys from room 
to room in their college, and massacred 
them; and we have seen enough of ven- 
geance in war. It is not our desire to 
break up the Chinese Empire; we only 
wish to make it safe for Americans to 
live and pursue their callings in that 
country. 

We can withdraw; we will doubtless 
withdraw when our purpose of protec- 
tion is accomplished; but can we do 
more? Here may come the most 
troublesome point in this whole sad af- 
fair. Can we offer an effective protest 
against the policy attributed to the Ger- 
man Government? It is not easy to see 
how. We can withdraw; but it would 
be a very serious task to try to defend 
China against Germany and France; al- 
most an impossible one, even for Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States, if 
Russia should join Germany and France. 
This will call for a great congress of the 
Powers, backed by all the moral force 
which Christianity and the principles 
lately enunciated at The Hague can offer. 
At present the prospect for China is very 
dark, and that for the peace of the world 
is not wholly bright. 

& 


Government by Terrorism. 


Two men report to us this week the 
conditions of the late vote in North 
Carolina on the constitutional amend- 
ment to disfranchise negroes. One of 
them is a politician, the other a clergy- 
man. The politician is indignant at the 
suppression by violence of the vote 
against the amendment. With him it is 
not a question of color, for the terrorism 
was exerted against both whites and 
blacks ; and white speakers, belonging to 
parties which control the section of the 
State.in which there are no negroes, were 
not allowed to enter the towns where the 
red shirts ran the campaign, or were 
hustled out if they came. Senator But- 
ler sees and declares that government by 
the free vote of the people has failed in 
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North Carolina, and that a Senator will 
be elected and will go to Washington, 
not because the people wanted him, but 
because those who wanted his opponent 
elected were not allowed to cast their 
votes. It is no longer, he says, a ques- 
tion whether negroes shall be allowed to 
vote, but whether those born free shall 
have the rights of freemen. 

The other writer is a clergyman, but 
we must say that it seems to us that the 
gospel of righteousness is all with the 
politician. Mr. McKelway assumes and 
asserts that the State, with its one-third 
negro voters, had come under negro 
domination, such that drastic measures 
were needed to end it. This is pure non- 
sense. Not a negro candidate was in 
the field. The Republican and Populist 
leaders who were not allowed to speak 
were all white. The number of negro 
policemen and justices of the peace in 
North Carolina two years ago, before 
the Wilmington riot, was very small. It 
was white men that this revolution is di- 
rected against, and against negroes be- 
cause they belong to the party predomi- 
nant in the western part of the State. 

Mr. McKelway thinks the red shirt 
campaign a jaunty kind of a farce, an 
amazing joke on the colored people, a 
funny way of keeping certain colored 
people in concealment. The red shirts 
would call at a negro house at night and 
ask for a man who they knew was not 
there, and the word would go round that 
he was wanted, and he would keep in 
hiding. Well, is that funny? Was it 
funny when, as negroes have written us, 
their women folk were whipped for 
screaming in their fright? Is it funny 
when in a whole county with a large 
negro population, only two men dared 
cast their votes against the amendment? 
This was no fun or farce; it was dead 
earnest, and it meant death to those who 
should resist. This kind of visits to 
white men’s homes would have been re- 
sisted, and we do not believe that the 
white mountain men of North Carolina, 
any more than of Kentucky, mean to sub- 
mit tamely to the robbery of their po- 
litical rights. 

An old Greek philosopher, while walk- 
ing abroad looking at the stars, fell into 
a ditch and was pulled out by a woman, 
who told him that one should not have 
his head in the heavens while his feet are 
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on the earth; and people said that she 
was the better philosopher of the two. 
When one who might be supposed to 
draw his ethics from heaven defends dis- 
franchisement by terrorism, that good 
may come, the politician may be the bet- 
ter moral teacher. 

It is evident that in some parts of the 
country, where education is not well de- 
veloped, where a habit of class rule has 
prevailed, the people do not understand 
the rights of liberty of thought and ex- 
pression, and the accompanying liberty 
of the franchise. Why, in New Orleans, 
during the late riot, a New Yorker was 
arrested, after being nearly killed, and 
was punished, for no greater crime than 
declaring that negroes ought to be treat- 
ed as well as white men. In Norfolk, 
Va., last week at an entertainment where 
the negroes occupied the gallery, and 
white spectators the parquet, a young 
man from Boston went into the gallery, 
and there fondled a negro baby; and the 
white spectators were so indignant that 
they invaded the gallery, and when he 
fled to the street they caught and nearly 
killed him before he was rescued by the 
police and he dared not leave the station 
all night. We do not hear that, like the 
New Yorker in New Orleans, he was 
fined for raising a disturbance. Strange 
ideas some people have of free speech 
and free suffrage. The negro papers in 
North Carolina do not dare to speak 
their sentiments, and keep silent about 
what most concerns them in the late elec- 
tion. But wrong will right itself at last. 
In the words of a country philosopher 
who was no pessimist, “The Lord reigns, 
and the Devil has not all the umbrellas.” 


a 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


Dr. Cyrus HAMLIN, the missionary to 
Turkey and the founder of Robert Col- 
lege, who died last week in his ninetieth 
year, was almost the last of the band of 
pioneers in missionary work in the Le- 
vant. Dr. Elias Riggs, his senior by a 
few months, still lives at Constantinople, 
and Dr. Geo. W. Wood is a resident in 
this )/counteyes,)» Drssuw a toeeschanuiner 
William Goodell and H. G. O. Dwight 
died some years ago. 

The early years of missions in that 
section did not furnish the experiences 
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that made Burma, the South Seas and 
Africa famous, but exigencies calling for 
the clearest of judgment and execu- 
tive ability of a high order, as well as 
the ripest scholarship, were numer- 
ous, and the men who met them were all 
notable men. Dr. Hamlin was perhaps 
the best known. This was due partly to 
his intense personality, partly to the fact 
that the enterprises with which his name 
is associated were such as to bring him 
into public notice. He impressed him- 
self on every one he met, and everything 
which he undertook. No one who ever 
saw or heard him could forget him, and 
no life into which he entered could be 
thereafter just the same. He was keen- 
sighted, seeing with almost unerring 
vision the things which needed to be 
done; intense, driving toward that ob- 
ject with an energy which overbore all 
opposition and compelled, if not the ac- 
quiescence, at least the permission, of op- 
ponents as well as associates. This very 
intensity at times carried him beyond 
his goal, until it became a saying among 
the more conservative missionaries, “ Go 
in the same direction as Brother Hamlin, 
but about two-thirds as far, and you will 
hit just right.” 

In nothing was this more manifest 


than in the conduct of the famous bakery | 


which he started for the benefit of the 
English soldiers during the Crimean 
war. It seemed to some scarcely the 
kind of work appropriate for a mission- 
ary. He believed, however, that he was 
sent to do good to men’s bodies as well 
as their souls, and he could not see that 
Englishmen were any less valuable than 
Armenians, Greeks or Turks. He car- 
ried his point, saved multitudes of lives, 
and the proceeds were set apart into a 
fund which supplied many an evangelical 
community in the Empire with the chapel 
or church without which the work would 
have been seriously hampered. Similar- 
ly, he believed in using mission funds to 
teach trades by which the converts could 
support themselves at a time when very 
nearly every kind of labor was practically 
forbidden to them. Outvoted in the mis- 
sion meeting, he accepted the decision, 
but after all forced reconsideration by 
making it evident that the only alterna- 
tives were starvation of charity, and won 
the cordial support of even those who 
had voted against him, 
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The same chatacteristics enabled him 
to found Robert College, and inaugurate 
a career of usefulness which few appre- 
ciate who have not been acquainted with 
its quiet influence as well as its public 
power. It was not merely the hostility 
of the Turkish Government, jealous of 
every educational movement, that had to 
be overcome, but the envy of the Chris- 
tian communities, which for some time 
looked upon it as merely another form 
of missionary propagandism. It was 
not easy to secure an appropriate loca- 
tion, and the present buildings command- 
ing the attention of every passer-by, and 
standing as a challenge to the conserva- 
tism and tyranny of the Turk, will al- 
ways be an eloquent witness to his wise 
judgments. All these difficulties Dr. 
Hamlin met with his unbounded faith, 
energy and resource, and conquered de- 
spite all obstacles. These same charac- 
teristics, however, made it difficult for 
him to conduct the college after it had 
become fully established and needed 
thorough organization and _ systematic 
management. During the presidency of 
his son-in-law, Dr. George Washburn, he 
has still been a constant power in the 
development of the college, both person- 
ally and through his daughter, who has 
manifested many of her father’s qualities 
in an influence which no one who has 
known them can fail to recognize. 

His great versatility and broad catholic 
sympathies brought him into very close 
relations with the natives, who looked 
upon him as their special champion. His 
knowledge of the languages was, per- 
haps, less “ grammatic,” to use an Ar- 
menian’s expression, than that of his as- 
sociate, Dr. Riggs, but it was more 
“idiotic”? (idiomatic), and he was one 
with them as few missionaries have ever 
been. Intensely sympathetic, he won 
love on every hand, even from those who 
doubted the wisdom of his schemes and 
dreaded the keenness of his criticisms. 
No difference of opinion hindered the 
most cordial personal relation, and it is 
as a personal friend that he will be most 
missed. He loved Turkey and Turkish 
missions with his whole soul, and a short 
time before his death, speaking of the 
beyond, he said that what might be there 
he could not say, but if it were possible 
he hoped he might receive a mandate to 
fly back to the land where he labored so 
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long and the people to whose welfare he 
had consecrated his life. 


we 
Further Cretan Discoveries. 


WE have already given the substance 
of Mr. Evans’s epoch-making discoveries 
at Cnossus, the ancient capital of Minos 
in Crete. We are glad to give some fur- 
ther information not previously reported 
to the public. 

Of course the story of Minos and the 
Minotaur is legendary, but it preserves 
the memory of a famous center of civil- 
ization of the Mycenzan period of 1000 
to 1500 B. C. Mr. Evans uncovered on 
the Kephala site a great complex of 
buildings of the Mycenzean period, prob- 
ably all part of a huge palace, with a 
series of long stone galleries on the west, 
spacious, well preserved chambers on the 
north, one of which contained a large 
stone throne and a great lustral tank; 
and a double entrance on the south. In 
many places frescoes remained on the 
walls, or had fallen, and these put al- 
together a new complexion on Mycenzan 
art, so that Perrot and Chipiez’s volume, 
“ Gréce Primitive,’ in his series, “ His- 
torre de Art dans I’ Antiquité,’ will re- 
quire to be quite rewritten. Most of the 
fragments were part of a long procession 
which marched along the east wall of the 
entrance corridor—draped females and 
men girt with elaborately embroidered 
loin cloths, about half life size. But there 
were many fragments of smaller scenes, 
mostly of women fully draped, in animat- 
ed attitudes, extraordinarily like archaic 
Greek vase work. But on the whole the 
inevitable comparison was with the re- 
mains of Egyptian art found at Tel-el- 
Amarna; and this is borne out by an 
Egyptian diorite statuet, apparently of 
eighteenth dynasty work. 

The great find, however, was the in- 
scribed clay tablets, over a thousand, in 
three varieties of script, of which we 
have given a specimen to our readers. A 
large number were evidently labels for 
the stone jars of oil, wine, etc. ; but others 
are of considerable length, and evidently 
letters or official documents. ‘The script 
is what Evans had already foreshadowed, 
singularly like Hittite and Cypriote, but 
neither one nor the other. Next to these 
are the splendid stone vases, an wun- 
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rivaled set, beautiful both in form anw 
ornament. The ornament consists partly of 
Mycenzan shields, adapted as handles; 
and partly of the recurring spirals 
which are so generally found, sometimes 
very elaborate, on Mycenzan and Hittite 
seals, and on the walls of the so-called 
Treasury of Atreus at Mycene. But 
there were countless small things, nota- 
bly a great number of gem or seal im- 
pressions on clay, making one covet the 
gems. Some of these have evidently 
portrait heads! 

While Mr. Evans has been excavating 
the palace of Cnossus, Mr. D. G. Ho- 
garth has been digging up the houses, 
which are extraordinarily well preserved, 
and his contribution is chiefly vases. He 
lighted on three groups of vases of the 
pre-Mycenzan type found in the ceme- 
tery of Kameiros, which are a revelation 
as to the elaborate technic practiced in 
Crete in the early period. There is a 
whole early Pompeii waiting to be dug 
on the hill opposite Kephala, and these 
singular polychrome vases, with their 
delicate shapes and incrusted ornaments, 
will be the reward. Mr. Hogarth opened 
a number of geometric tombs and got a 
quantity of vases, beads, metal objects, 
etc., showing continuity with the Myce- 
nzan period, and obtained also a great 
deal of true Mycenzan pottery of nat- 
uralistic designs very different from the 
mainland style. 

In the middle of May, having made 
the archeological map of Cnossus, Mr. 
Hogarth proceeded to Psychro, to clear 
out the cave of the Dictzan Zeus, another 
famous seat of old Cretan worship. The 
roof had fallen in, and in order to get at 
the underlying soil he was compelled to 
blast and break the rock, and has thus 
fully ransacked the cave. . In the lowest 
part of the cave is a temenos, or temple 
inclosure, built in Cyclopean style, with 
stairs leading down. This had not been 
rifled, and from it he got most of his 
things, which were offerings, mainly of 
the Mycenzean period. Among them 
were four statuets, a model of a chariot, 
many knives and weapons, embossed 
bronze objects, such as handles and hasp 
of a casket ornamented with the charac- 
teristic lion and cuttlefish; a magnificent 
early gem repeating the Tiryns_ bull 
scheme; many terra cottas, including 
some very valuable painted heads; a 
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number of stone libation tables, some in- 
scribed with the Evans script; and a 
great deal of exceptionally fine Myce- 
nezean painted ware; a huge jar with or- 
naments in relief; double axes, such as 
the Eastern deity carried; and a multi- 
tude of bronze animals, hair pins, rings, 
charms, etc. 

That Crete will now be thoroughly ex- 
plored we do not doubt; indeed, we al- 
ready hear of two ladies who have been 
at work at Kavasi, where they have un- 
earthed a settlement, with tombs and per- 
haps a palace, of the period of the geo- 
metric pottery. We shall probably find, 
through such careful exploration, the key 
to the art and perhaps the written rec- 
ords of Asia Minor, as well as of Greece, 
of the period which has been regarded as 
wholly mythical, before the Dorian in- 
vasion. 

& 
What to Do with Our Boys. 


From colonial days the ambition of 
Americans has been to educate their chil- 
dren; and if possible to give one or more 
in each family the advantages of the 
highest schools. The road to social honor 
has lain through the professions ; besides, 
it has been no small satisfaction to have 
contributed a son to the ministry of reli- 
gion. ‘The enormous strides of science 
and scientific investigation have brought 
us to a parting of the ways; and we must 
settle the problem over again what to do 
with our boys. The views of polite learn- 
ing have not only greatly changed, but 
the impetus in favor of industrial train- 
ing has made it necessary to omit from 
education very much that was formerly 
held to be most important. The educa- 
tion of the hands has come to be an hon- 
orable part of school work. It seems 
more than probable that the next great 
evolution of education will be to bring 
industrialism to the front. Hand-craft 
and eye-wit must be the quick accom- 
paniments of brain culture. Man’s first 
breach with barbarism was tool-making ; 
perhaps his highest remove from barbar- 
ism will be when each child is taught 
how to use tools. Wendell Phillips said, 
“If you give the masses the free school 
you must get ready for rapid evolution, 
or there will be revolution.” Industrial- 
ism will make it necessary that our boys 
and girls learn to work as well as to teach 
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school and read Shakespeare. 
be sure that honor for work will be a 
growing characteristic of our national 
life. 

With this change has already come 
about an enlarged field of work for our 
young people. The fact that girls are 
crowding into new fields of industrialism 
must not be taken by itself; the same 
general fact is true of our boys. A dozen 
departments of energy have opened with- 
in the last twenty years. Most of the new 
sciences are economic, or at least have an 
economic side to them. Botany is no 
longer the drying of a lot of weeds and 
flowers, but is the practical knowledge of 
how to grow better plants and _ nobler 
fruits. Geology goes with the plow into 
the farmer’s field, and joining hands with 
chemistry, teaches how to make two 
blades of grass or wheat grow where one 
grew before. Entomology grapples with 
the only real rival that man has had, the 
families of insects, and shows us how to 
win in the struggle for possession of the 
earth. Whoever has attended a meeting 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science must have felt that 


he had come into contact with the real 


spirit of the nineteenth century—the mo- 
mentum that is to dictate the character of 
the education and the spirit of the work 
of the twentieth century. These men are 
not teachers, except incidentally; they 
are primarily investigators. Whether we 
will or no, our boys will largely move 
along these lines of practical industrial 
economics. 

The effect of the evolution which we 
are noting will be great on our mechan- 
ical arts. Chemistry and physics have 
brought the laboratory and the shop very 
close together. Your canning’ factories 
cannot get along without constant com- 
munication with the entomologist. In 
the fields of legumes an enemy, that can 
be seen only under a microscope, becomes 
of as much economic importance as the 
Chinese Emperor; and the factory that 
is not forewarned by science will not be 
forearmed against coming disaster. We 
are not far from the day when these be- 
grimed workmen who have been called 
“the hands” will be so involved in ex- 
perimentation, and scientific comparison 
of results, that they may as well be called 
“the brains.” But in no direction will 
the revolution be more marked than in 
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We may agriculture. The conditions under which 


our farmers are beginning to work will 
make land culture much more attractive. 
Agriculture is already not only more 
prosperous, because based on science, but 
the labor which it involves is delightful 
because lightened by scientific investiga- 
tion. The enthusiasm of an up to date 
orchardist or gardener is comparable 
only to that of his friend who experi- 
ments with crucibles. It looks very much 
as if agriculture were about to regain the 
relatively prominent and honored posi- 
tion it held one hundred years ago, when 
it was difficult to induce Washington to 
leave his plantation to become President. 
Steam and manufacturing went naturally 
together ; but electrical science and farm- 
ing are the coming allies. Electricity not 
only abolishes farm isolation, but it does, 
or soon will do, the bulk of farm work. 
We see, as a consequence, a larger pro- 
portion of our boys and girls turning for 
their life work to land tillage. The shop 
and the farm are getting the honors. It 
is not improbable that the mechanic and 
the farmer of the twentieth century, the 
creator of new cereals and new fruits, 
and the creator of new tools and new la- 
bor-saving appliances, may receive the 
titular degrees from the twentieth cen- 
tury university as readily as those men 
who preach, teach and plead. 

What shall we do with our boys? The 
question is not unlikely to solve itself. 
Schools must divine their new obliga- 
tions; and not only prepare for colleges, 
but for shop and farm. Our agricultural 
colleges, instead of being adjuncts, must 
be at the core of the university system. 
Parental obligation is even greater, to 
discern the new paths to usefulness and 
honor. Home life must be adjusted to it. 
The exaltation of labor, honor for work, 
must place before the American father a 
new ambition for his brilliant boy. Not 
to shine in the world, but to do faithfully 
and honorably his work, will be a more 
wholesome ideal for the American youth. 

yd 


The ieee of Work. 


. THE spirit of work is more general 
and more strenuously active now than 
ever before in the world’s history. It 
can scarcely be said that we take any 
rest. Even our “ vacations” and “ out- 
ings’ are misnamed; for we carry busi- 
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ness with us to the mountains, the sea- 
side and the innumerable watering places. 
A railroad president the other day was 


asked where he should spend the heated 
he answered,’ 


term.; {et sovand”so,” 
naming an obscure hotel deep in-a moun- 
tain region. “ But why do you go there?” 
his interrogator persisted. ‘* That’s easy 
to tell,” said the president. “ I am going 
there to escape interruption while with 
my stenographer I run through an ac- 
cumulation of miscellaneous correspond- 
ence, delayed propositions and knotty 
matters of policy which have been an in- 
cubus on my mind for weeks ‘and 
months.” We know of preachers who 
spend their summer vacation writing ser- 
mons for the next winter. Literary men 
and women are noted for carrying with 
them wherever they go a pocket shop in 
which they hammer away in season and 
out of season. The same spirit controls 
in every walk of life—there is no genuine 
rest. 

And yet there never probably has been 
a time when freedom from work was not 
regarded as the ideal of earthly happi- 
ness. The “curse of Adam” has.been a 
burden. “© that I had the wings of a 
dove, that I might fly away and be at 
rest!”’? The Hebrew, the Greek, the Ro- 
man, left on record a vast, continuous 
longing for green pastures and running 
brooks. To the medieval peoples heaven 
was a dreamy land of do-nothing per- 
vaded by subtle and sensual delights 
—a land where toil was unknown. Poets 
have always dreamed of an earthly para- 
dise where summer lasts all the year, 
where fruits never fail, and where work 
is unnecessary. And yet apace with the 
march of civilization the need for work 
seems to have increased until now we are 
all rushing, as it were in a frenzy, along 
every possible path of industry, elbowing 
one another as we scramble for every re- 
ward of enterprise. The longing after 
quiet, relaxation and careless rest seems 
almost eliminated from the mind of the 
world. 

Those critics who see a great falling 
off in the substance and the ethereal qual- 
ities of poetry during the present century 
may take this change of aspiration into 
account. Do poets nowadays draw upon 
the ancient reservoir of elemental feel- 
ings, or do they mistake the artificial 
pools of contemporary desire for the 
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magic waters of Pieria? In our mad 
chase after sordid gains have we let fall 
by the way all the splendid dreams out 
of which the deathless poetry of the past 
was made? If man was made to mourn, 
he was also made to understand the terms 
of happiness. In his most: primitive out- 
look upon life he had a vision of play- 
time, song and carelessness. Work was 
regarded as a hard necessity, to be made 
an end of as quickly as possible; nobody 
thought of regarding it as a source of 
pleasure. In these later years have we, 


in strenuously cultivating the love -of 


work for work’s sake, created an artifi- 
cial passion which has crowded out or 
modified the old elemental longings to 
such a degree that song pure and simple 
no longer appeals to us as it did to earlier 
and more natural generations of men? 
We do not, at present, affirm or deny, we 
simply offer for study a thought by no 
means original with us. 
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Mr. Coler’s article on “Com- 
mercialism in Politics,’ in 
last week’s INDEPENDENT, 
was recognized by all the city press as 
aimed directly at Mr. Croker and other 
commercial politicians of both parties, 
but especially against Mr. Croker, with 
whose terse remark, “ | am working for 
my own pocket all the time,” it opened. 
It is evident that Mr. Coler is not work- 
ing for his own pocket all the time, for 
his final consent to accept the Democratic 
nomination for Governor involves a seri- 
ous financial loss to him and his father’s 
firm. That his nomination is now re- 
garded as possible, notwithstanding Mr. 
Croker’s bitterest opposition, is a strong 
testimony to the disgust felt for Croker- 
ism in the Democratic party. Should 
Mr. Coler be nominated, it might be that 
all the Tammany power in Manhattan 
would be thrown against him, to his sure 
defeat, unless the defection should be 
made up by Independent and Republican 
votes. If an ideal condition of things 
existed in the Republican party it might 
be possible for the Republican convention 
also to nominate Coler, by which means 
not only would Tammany be humil- 
ciated, but the danger would be avoided 
of having Coler carry the State for 
Bryan. But the Republican condition is 
not ideal; the party machine is entangled 


Mr. Coler’s 
Candidacy 
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in the Ramapo job, and Mr. Coler’s elec-: 


tion would offend both party bosses. The 
best we can really expect, tho not the 
best either in principle or tactics, is that, 
frightened by the possible nomination of 
Mr. -Coler, the Republican leaders may 
withdraw Mr. Odell, a Ramapo man, 
and put up a candidate of assured char- 
acter for independence, a man of the 
type of Andrew D. White or President 
Low. Ina year when the Democrats are 
rebelling against Mr. Croker it is not 
becoming that the Republican boss 
should sit firm in the leader’s saddle. 


J 


The most touch- 
ing incident in 
connection with the 
murder of King Humbert is the com- 
position by his widow of a prayer to be 
said by his people for the repose of his 
soul. Queen Margherita writes it, she 
says, in her letter to her bishop asking 
Phat may be:promuleated, “just as 1 
thought it, simply and from my heart, so 
Pyameevery Jane. could’ understand ‘it,”’ 
There is no better way to offer a prayer. 


Queen Margherita’s 
Prayer 


“ Prayer in memory of King Humbert I, my 
lord and most loved consort, to be recited in 
conjunction with the rosary: 

“*Because he was merciful to all accord- 

ing to Thy law, O Lord, be merciful to him 
and give him peace; because he cared only for 
justice, have pity on him, O Lord; because he 
always forgave every one, forgive Thou his er- 
rors, inevitable to human nature, O Lord; be- 
cause he loved his people and had only one 
thought, the good of La Patria, receive 
Thou him into Thy glorious kingdom, O Lord; 
because he was good until his last breath and 
fell a victim to his goodness, give him the 
crown. of martyrs,.O Lord.’ ” 
The bishop gave permission, having, he 
says, “asked counsel and received a fa- 
vorable reply,’ which means that Papal 
permission was granted, another indica- 
tion of kindly disposition. 


& 


The death of Dr. Wilhelm Liebknecht 
deprives the German Socialists of one of 
- their ablest and best leaders, one of the 
few who could counteract the schemes of 
such extremists as Herr Bebel. Dr. 
Liebknecht was an ardent Socialist, as 
shown in his history. He was expelled 
from Austria in 1846 for his share in a 
Polish revolution, imprisoned in Ger- 
many for an attempt to establish a repub- 
lic there, and exiled from Switzerland 
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for,tampering with trades unions. After 
the general.amnesty in’ Germany, 1862, 
he returned, but was exiled in 1865; ar- 
rested again in 1867; tried and con- 
demned for high treason for opposing 
the war of 1870; banished under Bis- 
marck’s Anti-Socialist law, and then on 
return imprisoned for /ése mayjesté for 
refusing to rise from his seat to welcome 
the German Emperor. He was, how- 
ever, a considerable power in the Reichs- 
tag, of which he was a member, and to his 
counsels was doubtless due much of the 
Socialist progress. 


Those who are caviling at missionaries 
as stirrers-up of strife would do well to 
recall the events following the Kucheng 
massacre in 1895, when English and 
American missionaries were attacked, a 
number wounded and ten murdered by 
Chinese. After the massacre the English 
traders of Hong Kong held a meeting 
and cried loudly for vengeance, but not 
one single missionary joined in the cry. 
The call for vengeance was not to protect 
the missionaries, but to protect trade. Not 
one society, English or American, called 
upon the Government to send gunboats 
or bayonets to punish those who had 
done the outrage, and indeed the Church 
Missionary Society refused compensa- 
tiouedor ithatimassactes Lisever.a mis- 
sionary has complained that gunboats 
did not protect missions it 1s an extreme- 
ly exceptional case. 

st 

We have never been struck with ad- 
miration of the plan to select one hun- 
dred names of distinguished Americans 
for a “ Hall of Fame,” certain nomina- 
tions for which are discussed this week 
by Colonel Higginson. Since that ar- 
ticle was written the senate of New 
York University has submitted to the 
judges a list of 234 nominations, which 
needs sharp revision, for such names as 
Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Mrs. Stowe, 
W. E. Channing, Phillips Brooks, C. W. 
Field, Benjamin West and G. W. Curtis 


are not in it. 
a 7 


For the portraits of the Archduke 
Franz-Ferdinand and his bride, the 
Countess Sofie Chotek, printed in this is- 
sue, we are indebted to Adéle, Photog- 
rapher, of Vienna, 


le UNE SON KOBE, 


The New British Loan. 


Tue large allotment of the new British 
bonds to American subscribers caused 
some surprise here and  has_ been 
criticised severely in London, chiefly 
by brokers who were deprived of com- 
missions to which they believed they 
were entitled. The lists were open here 
for two or three days, but were unexpect- 
edly closed in London at 10.30 a.m. on 
the day of opening. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, explained in Parliament that they 
were closed as soon as he had ascertained 
that the subscriptions covered the full 
amount of £10,000,000, and he also ad- 
mitted that because his preliminary in- 
quiries in London met with inadequate 
encouragement he had accepted an offer 
of American houses to take half of the 
loan. 
the advice of the Bank of England. The 
Bank’s reserve had fallen to a point not 
reached before for years, and the accept- 
ance of the American offer promised re- 
lief because gold would be imported 
from New York in an easy and natural 
way for the payment of subscriptions. 
While the transaction is fairly satisfac- 
tory in high financial circles in London, 
the comment is made that the Chancellor 
ought not to have withheld from the pub- 
lic the fact that when he offered the 
bonds he had already by private agree- 
ment disposed of half of them. 

The subscriptions here amounted to 
about $55,000,000, and the allotment is 
in the neighborhood of $28,000,000, it 
being understood that subscriptions of 
$5,000 or less will not be scaled down. 
The new bonds are quoted here at a pre- 
mium of from 5¢ to § per cent. The net 
return will be nearly 334 per cent. at the 
price of issue. The principal is not sub- 
ject to any tax in England, but the inter- 
est must pay an income tax. The natural 
effect of the large allotment to American 
subscribers was the prompt shipment of 
gold from New York to Europe. The 
quantity exported, up to the end of last 
week, was $8,552,000, of which nearly 
$7,000,000 went to London. The Bank 
of France also wants gold, and to stimu- 
late exports to London the Bank of Eng- 
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In this he had been supported by: 


land allows interest in transit and has 
slightly increased its purchase price for 
gold bars. This is the first large Ameri- 
can investment in a foreign loan in the 
issue of which the payment of money 
owed to our manufacturers or other ex- 
ceptional considerations have not been 
involved. The significance of it and the 
great financial strength of the United 
States are fully recognized abroad, where 
the great accumulation of gold in this 
country and our enormous international 
trade credit balance of $1,690,000,000 in 
the last three years are fruitful topics 


for discussion. 
5 


The Grain Crops: 


THE Government’s crop report for Au- 
gust Ist (issued on the toth) shows a 
slight improvement in the condition of 
spring wheat. ‘The estimate of the statis- 
tician of the Produce Exchange, based 
upon the percentages of the report, is 
that on August Ist they indicated a wheat 
crop of 514,000,000 bushels (against a 
harvested crop of 547,000,000 last year, 
and an average of less than 530,000,000 
in the last five years); a corn crop of 
2,190,790,000 bushels, which has been 
surpassed only once; and an oat crop of 
800,000,000 bushels, against 769,000,000 
last year and an average of 726,500,000 
for the last four years. It is not probable 
that the harvested crop of wheat will be 
less than 500,000,000 bushels. 

Td 

.... Valentine P. Snyder, President of 
the Western National Bank of this city, 
was last week elected a Director of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. Mr. 
Snyder has been connected with the 
Western National Bank for about ten 
years, having been Vice-President and 
Director from 1890 to 1899. He has 
held several responsible positions in the 
Treasury Department, among them be- 
ing Chief Clerk of the United States 
Treasurer’s office and Deputy Controller 
of the Currency. 

....oales of bank stocks during the 
past week were: 


America,..............45044 | German American.,.,, 124 
Commerce 2; cece ee Mechanics’ & Traders’. 97 
Continental. ........... 131)” | City .... 2 cess antennae 
Hourth (eae 170 North America,....... 201 


INSURANCE. 


A Direct Appeal. 


AN agent of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life has taken an unusual but di- 
rect and rational step in appealing to the 
Wisconsin policyholders (estimated to 
number 25,000) to use their influence to- 
ward repeal of the Orton tax law en- 
acted in 1899. The 2 per cent. annual 
tax under the old law, he says, fell upon 
a premium income which rose from 
$256,458 in 1880 to $2,223,938 in 1899; 
at the old rate, this latter sum would have 
yielded from the Northwestern nearly 
$45,000 to the State in 1899, besides over 
$6,000 more in the form of annual fees. 
Nor has the State as such been of any 
special benefit to the company; the ob- 
ligation has been in the other direction, 
for the company could have fared bet- 
ter elsewhere, and it has helped Wis- 
consin by advertising its name and bring- 
ing money into it. The average North- 
western policy is less than $2,500, show- 
ing that the masses, rather than the 
classes, receive the benefits of life insur- 
ance. Any tax upon a mutual life in- 
surance company is a tax on thrift, and 
such savings certainly should not be 
taxed further than is necessary to pro- 
portionately share the cost of State su- 
pervision ; yet in 1898 the department re- 
ceipts were nearly $200,000 above ex- 
penses, and now, in 1899, this new law 
imposes an additional annual tax on the 
Northwestern of more than the normal 
annual receipts of the department prior 
thereto and equal to more than Io per 
cent. of the total annual premiums of the 
company in Wisconsin. 

So this agent hopes the 25,000 North- 
western policyholders in Wisconsin will 
see the point and will use their large in- 
fluence to have the unnecessary and un- 


reasonable tax levied by the Orton law 


removed as soon as possible. He is thor- 
oughly right in his argument, and prac- 
tical in his direct appeal, but he might 
have pointed out that the foolish retal- 
iatory legislation of the day is liable to 
hit the Northwestern in other States. 
The principle of retaliatory or so-called 
reciprocal law is that whatever bad thing 
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Wisconsion, for instance, does to a New 
York company New York will do to 
Wisconsin companies. 


2 
Insurance items. 


THe Nationa Lire, the only life 
company located in the State of Ver- 
mont, has just celebrated its semi-cen- 
tennial, being one of the small number 
of companies founded in 1850. At the 
end of 1899 it had written $225,313,- 
753, had received $36,486,550 in pre- 
miums and $8,290,070 in interest. Its 
work, “began in the woods here fifty 
years ago,’ hasextended into thirty other 
States; 65 per cent. of its entire volume 
of business has been done in the last ten 
years, and in 1899 the new business fell 
only a little short of the total done in the 
company’s first quarter-century. The 
National is not a great company in size, 
nor has it the high-pressure spirit. A 
Vermont company could not be rapid 
without being uncharacteristic, but the 
National has always been sound, whole- 
some and excellent. 


....A pending insurance case for 
$20,000 life insurance involves not only 
the question of fact as to suicide, but in- 
cidentally the old psychological ques- 
tion of the degree and method of mad- 
ness in suicide cases. The plaintiff sues 
on policies on the life of his mother, 
who was found dead only a few hours 
after obtaining the last policy taken. It 
is claimed, as shown by appearances, 
that the woman had thrown herself 
across a lighted oil stove, which up to that 
time was stored in an attic, and that she 
apparently began by  chloroforming 
herself. Suppose she did? The case 
recalls that of a young man who con- 
structed a guillotine in his father’s barn. 
The knife was released by a trip ac- 
tuated by the trickling out of water 
from a bottle, and. when all was ready 
the contriver placed himself in position, 
closed a wooden yoke down over him- 
self, locked this into place and threw 
the key from him, his face being pressed 
against a chloroform sponge. There 
have been suicides by deliberation, and 
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in connection with insurance taken for 
that purpose. Not the least marvelous 
of them was the case of Dwight. Cun- 
ning contrivance, adaptation of means to 
end, and all ordinary mental faculties 
remain; we can only say that some mys- 
terious shift turns them all toward an 
end which is ordinarily dreaded and 
shunned. 

ew. Vit.) Oe olewis, of wenvers Gai, 
has issued a fourth edition of his handy 
volume of 320 pages, in flexible covers 
for the pocket, “ How to Buy Life In- 
surance,’ being an explanation of sys- 
tems, a statement of essentials to be con- 
sidered in selecting a company, and a di- 
gest of policy forms; price, $1.50. The 
probable sale of the book is below its 
merits as a compilation. Agents may 
buy it, and the layman who cares enough 
to expend $1.50 and an hour or two of 
time for the sake of learning about life 
insurance may profitably do so. We are 
not sanguine, however, that any consid- 
erable number of laymen will, for the dis- 
position to consider the subject difficult 
and mysterious and the disinclination to 
take any interest in it are still general. 
To insure, because hard pressed, in the 
particular company represented; to ac- 
cept the policy without examination, 
on unwarranted trust in whatever the 
agent says; and then to grumble, with or 
without reason, later on—this is largely 
the American way. If the sweeping de- 
nunciation of life insurance as a whole- 
sale deceit and fraud recently made by 
Mr. Commissioner Cutting, of Massa- 
chusetts (for that is what his remarks 
amount to if taken on their face) were 
well founded, the persistent American 
habit of buying life insurance with both 
eyes shut would certainly be chargeable 
as accessory. This emphatically ought 
not so to be, and if Mr. Lewis’s faith in 
the marketability of his little hand-book 
proves justified we shall be glad. 


....Lhe Weekly Underwriter pub- 
lishes a summary of opinions obtained 
from over forty leading fire companies 
as to non-paying risks in the Middle 
States. The list contains 135 subjects, 
and the principal advances of rate rec- 
ommended are the following: Agricul- 
tural implement factories, 25 to 33 per 
cent.; auction stocks and large steam 
bakeries, 20 to 50 per cent.; bicycle fac- 
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tories, 20 to 100 per cent.; boot and shoe 
factories, 25 to 50 per cent.; clothing 
stocks, disastrous—should be advanced 
25 to 50 per cent.; country dwellings, 
rates generally fair, but in certain named 
territory should be advanced 25 to 50 
per cent.; village stores, 25 to 50 per 
cent.; farm property, at least 33 per 
cent. ; knitting mills, 50 to 150 per cent. ; 
retail stocks (the great non-paying 
class), at least 50 per cent.; tanneries, 20 
to 150 per cent. These are only a few, 
and we pass by those which are charac- 
terized as “ undesirable ” or “ most com- 
panies prohibit,” or have rates suggested 
in the form of a percentage on the $100. 
A. few, however, are notable, thus: 

“Wall paper stocks. Poor risks. Rates in- 
adequate. Should not be written at less than 
1% per cent. in a small line. Claim that paper 
will spot after put on wall if subjected to heat 
and smoke hard to refute. 

“Wall paper factories. Record of the class 
very bad. Moral hazard largest. Present cur- 
rent rates low; 2% per cent. minimum. 

“Wharf and pier risks. Lines should be 
kept down. Rates unprofitable; 1% per cent. 
minimum indicated. 

‘“ Unprofitable property. No rate will cover 

possible moral hazard. Most companies pro- 
hibit.” 
The above is enough, for it is not matter 
which will be pleasant reading. It shows 
anew the disposition in underwriting, 
after having allowed competition during 
a term of years to gradually depress 
rates unduly, to rush toward the other 
extreme in a spasm of reform; it shows 
this, but it shows more. It shows how 
difficult is the task of attaining a really 
just and tolerable modus vivendi of rat- 
ing, a task which has never yet been ac- 
complished. But this shows also that 
underwriting as now practiced is put in 
question and on trial. Certainly we have 
no desire for higher rates per se, but they 
are certainly too low for the present con- 
ditions. Those conditions can be im- 
proved most surely by penalizing them. 
Would a horizontal increase of 100 per 
cent. upon every man’s premium, if ex- 
acted and collected, be effectual? It might 
not be just as between indiviluals, but 
is any attainable rate just in that re- 
spect? Doubtless it would put a premi- 
um upon care, watchfulness and precau- 
tion, which are qualities heretofore gen- 
erally neglected. 

How does the question strike you? At 
least, you might think it over. 
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Survey of the World. 


The convention of the 
Anti-Imperialists in 
Indianapolis was pre- 
ceded, on the 14th inst., by a conference 
of the group of Independents who desire 
to make a new party. The members of 
this group—nearly all of them were from 
New York—attended the convention on 
the 15th and 16th, and afterward decided 
to hold a meeting on September 5th for 
the nomination of a ticket. It is under- 
stood that ex-President Cleveland, ex- 
Speaker Reed, Moorfield Storey, and 
others have declined the first place on it. 
There were about 300 delegates in the 
Anti-Imperialist convention, which was 
called to order by G. J. Mercer, of Phila- 
delphia. Long addresses were made by 
Edward Burritt Smith, temporary chair- 
man, and ex-Governor Boutwell, perma- 
nent chairman. Mr. Smith denounced 
the policy of the administration concern- 
ing the Philippines, and remarked that 
“the American people ought to put away 
the imperial crown that McKinley prof- 
fers to them.” From the beginning it 
was clear that a great majority of the 
delegates had already gone over to 
Bryan, and in the debate on the resolu- 
tions one of the small minority declared 
that this was merely a Democratic con- 
vention masquerading as something else. 
Governor Boutwell asserted that the ad- 
ministration’s policy would “ change the 
Republic to an Empire.” He believed 
that the Republican party, which he had 
helped to create, had become “a party 
of injustice and despotism,’ and he 
would “help to destroy it.” There was 
only one way, and that was to elect 
Bryan. Great applause greeted Mr. 
Boutwell’s declaration in favor of the 
Democratic leader. A long letter from 


Anti-Imperialists 
for Bryan 


Bourke Cockran was read, in which the 
writer urged the delegates to vote for 
Bryan, saying that the latter was sin- 
cere, “even if not a sound authority on 
economics,’ and that his election would 
not give his party control of currency 
legislation. Mr. Schurz was absent, ow- 
ing to the death of his son. ‘The resolu- 
tions declared that “ the supreme purpose 
of the people in this momentous cam- 
paign should be to stamp with their final 
disapproval the President’s attempt to 
grasp imperial power.” All Anti-Im- 
perialists were advised to withhold their 
votes from McKinley and to give direct 
support to Bryan “as the most effective 
means of crushing imperialism.’ There 
was a long debate upon the motion of 
Mr. T. M. Osborne, one of the group of 
Independents, to strike out the recom- 
mendation for direct support of Bryan. 
This speaker and others in agreement 
with him were jeered at and frequently 
interrupted by the question, ““ How much 
did Mark Hanna pay you to come here 
and talk tous?” Less than fifteen votes 
were cast for Mr. Osborne’s motion. Be- 
fore adjournment there was added to the 
platform a resolution deprecating all ef- 
forts to deprive the negro in this country 
of his rights as a citizen. 
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During the greater 
part of Wednesday 
night, the 15th inst., 
a district on the west side of New York 
City, about a mile long and half a mile 
wide, and including the residences of a 
majority of the negro population, was 
the scene of shameful rioting, which the 
police at first scarcely attempted to re- 
2007 
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press, and in some instances even encour- 
aged. On the preceding Sunday a po- 
liceman named Thorpe while arresting a 
negro woman was fatally stabbed by a 
negro named Arthur Harris, who was a 
friend of the woman, and who now says 
that he believed Thorpe to be a private 
citizen. Harris escaped for a time—he 
was caught some days later in Washing- 
ton—and Thorpe died on Monday. While 
his body was awaiting burial two white 
women stopped in front of his house, 
Wednesday evening, and were lamenting 
his death, when they were threatened by 
a drunken negro named Walters. <A 
crowd soon gathered and Walters was 
beaten and afterward arrested. This was 
the beginning of the rioting. The story 
was spread abroad that a negro had tried 
to kill two white women. The white 
“ roughs ” of the district, who had resent- 
ed the killing of Thorpe, assembled in 
Eighth Avenue and adjoining streets, and 
attacked all the negroes that could be 
seen, beating them brutally. Negroes 
were dragged from passing street cars 
and kicked and pounded until they were 
unconscious. In some instances negroes 
thus attacked were saved from the fury 
of the mob by brave white women who 
defended them until they could reach a 
place of safety. Before midnight there 
were ten thousand rioters in or near 
Eighth Avenue, and between Twenty- 
fourth and Fiftieth streets, pursuing and 
beating all the negroes that could be 
found. The police reserves were out, but 
in the early stages of the rioting a major- 
ity of the policemen made scarcely any 
effort to restrain the mob. Afterward, 
when there was danger that the disorder 
would soon be beyond control, the rioters 
were dispersed and peace was restored. 
A majority of the policemen were quite 
willing that the negroes should be at- 
tacked. They arrested only a few whites, 
but many negroes, a majority of whom 
were savagely beaten by the officers them- 
selves. Many negroes who appealed to 
the officers for protection suffered a.club- 
bing in response or were turned over to 
the violence of the rioters. Negroes who 
had been arrested and taken to station 
houses were brutally beaten in those 
houses by scores of policemen, and there 
is reason to believe that some suffered in 
this way even after they had been placed 
in cells. The chief officers of the force 
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declined to punish any policeman whio 
had thus disgraced himself unless some 
citizen should make a complaint against 
him. The rioting was resumed for a 
short time on Thursday night, but was 
repressed without difficulty by the police, 
who did their duty and cleared the 


streets. 
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The factional contest in the 
Democratic party of the 
State of New. York over 
the candidacy of Comptroller Coler for 
the nomination for the office of Governor 
is marked by increasing bitterness, and 
Mr. Bryan has been urged by some of 
the prominent supporters of the young 
Comptroller to give Croker and his allies 
a word of advice. The situation is de- 
cidedly interesting from the point of view 
of national politics; for the rejection of 
Coler at the demand of Boss Croker and 
the Tammany officeholders whom Coler 
has opposed and whose schemes he has 
thwarted would be sharply resented by 
many Democrats in the State, outside of 
the great city, who believe that he would 
receive many thousand more votes than 
would be cast for any candidate accept: 
able to Croker. Ex-Senator Hill is the 
leading advocate of Coler; and the fight 
between Hill and Croker, which at- 
tracted much attention at the Kansas 
City convention, is an open one. Ex- 
Senator Murphy stands with Croker. He 
complains that Coler is “ trying to make 
people think he is better than his party.” 
In a skirmish at the recent meeting of the 
Democratic State Committee Hill was 
beaten. One of his friends moved that 
Mayor McGuire, of Syracuse—who is 
openly for Coler—be selected for tem- 
porary chairman of the State conven- 
tion, which is to be held on September 
tith. After a bitter debate there were 
only 23 votes for the motion and 26 
against it. At last accounts, almost a 
majority of the convention delegates 
were counted for Coler, but his nomina- 
tion still depended upon the action of the 
delegates trom Brooklyn, and it was not 
known whether Hugh McLaughlin, the 
old Democratic leader or boss there, 
would decide in favor of the young man, 
a foe of all bosses and political jobbery, 
or assist Croker in preventing his nom- 
ination. 
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The latest action of the 
Nicaraguan Government 
with respect to the project- 
ed interoceanic canal appears to clear the 
way for negotiations with our Govern- 
ment concerning a canal to be made and 
owned by the United States. At the be- 
ginning of the current session of the 
Nicaraguan Congress, the expiration of 
the old Maritime Company’s grant was 
officially announced, and that company’s 
stationary property on the canal route 
was seized. Immediately thereafter the 
Government of Nicaragua declared that 
the sweeping concession in perpetuity to 
the Eyre-Cragin syndicate (the Inter- 
oceanic Canal Company) was in full 
force. This syndicate included many 
prominent bankers and other capitalists 
in the United States, and one member of 
it gave notice that the company would 
begin work at once. Altho the financial 
resources of the syndicate were very 
great, it was announced in Nicaragua on 
the 13th inst. that the Government had 
annulled the Eyre-Cragin concession be- 
cause the syndicate had failed to pay the 
$400,000 required by the terms of the 
agreement, in addition to the $100,000 
paid some time ago when the grant was 
made conditionally before the expiration 
of the Maritime Company’s concession. 
The syndicate was informed officially on 
the 12th, it is said, that its grant had been 
annulled on the 3d, the $400,000 in gold 
having been ‘due before that date. The 
syndicate has given to the public no ex- 
planation of its curious failure to pay the 
stipulated sum. 
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The long trial of 
Calas pike Onn Catia. 
charged with being 
an accessory before the fact to the mur- 
der of William Goebel, ended on Satur- 
day last with a verdict of guilty. Powers 
was Secretary of State in Kentucky 
while Taylor held the office of Governor ; 
and the prosecutor attempted to prove 
that the assassin of Goebel stood in his 
office room and discharged the rifle 
through an open window. The jury was 
composed of eight Goebel Democrats, 
three anti-Goebel Democrats, and one 
Republican. It was out a little less than 
an hour, and in addition to finding Pow- 
ers guilty it decided by unanimous vote 
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that his punishment should be imprison- 
ment for life. His counsel will apply for 
a new trial. Powers declared in court 
that the verdict was an unjust one; ina 
letter to the public he calls the trial “a 
judicial farce,” and says that “‘ innocence 
is no shield with $100,000 and the meth- 
ods of Campbellism against you.”’ Four 
more indicted men now in custody are to 
be tried on a similar charge, and it is re- 
ported that the Governor of Indiana has 
decided to honor requisitions from Ken- 
tucky for Governor Taylor and Finley, 
who were indicted and are now in his 
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The statistics for 
the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church 
show 79 presbyteries, 1,461 ministers, 
2,959 churches and a membership of 
225,890, of whom 9,705 were added on 
confession of faith. The contributions 
were $2,032,936, the largest sum being 
for pastors’ salaries, $805,945. Foreign 
missions received $141,507; home mis- 
sions, including the Assembly’s commit- 
tee and the local committees, $149,674 ; 
education, $90,612; colored evangeliza- 
tion, $11,322. Comparing these with the 
preceding years the membership marks a 
gain of 4,800, a little over two per cent., 
about the same ratio as the preceding 
year. The number of ministers has di- 
minished by 10; the number of churches 
increased by 40; the number of candi- 
dates is less by 40, and smaller than at 
any time since 1884. The additions on 
confession of faith increased over the 
past year by over 1,000, but they are still 
less than at any time since 1884. The 
same thing is true of the baptisms. The 
contributions for foreign missions are 
Jarger than in any previous year, an in- 
crease over the last year of $30,000, the 
highest previous record being for 1897, 
$122,024, less than the present year by 
nearly $20,000. The congregational ex- 
penditures are the largest of any year, as 
also the amount paid for pastors’ sala- 
ries, the average being about $800. 
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The Church Mission- 
ary Society of Eng- 
‘land has long been 
known as the largest organization for the 
conduct of foreign missions. Its annual 
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report, just issued, shows a record of 
great success during the past year. The 
entire income, including the centenary 
and special funds, amounted to consid- 
erably over $2,000,000, the general and 
appropriated contributions of the year be- 
ing somewhat over $1,500,000. ‘The re- 
view of its work in statistical form 
shows that the work is carried on in 541 
principal stations by 1,238 missionaries 
and 6,839 native laborers, making a to- 
tal of 8,077. Of the missionaries 412 are 
clergy, 146 laymen, 349 are wives of mis- 
sionaries, and there are 331 unmarried 
women. The total number of medical 
missionaries, male and female, is 85. The 
number of communicants reported 1s 71,- 
500; of native Christian adherents, 
meaning those who are identified with 
the Christian community, altho not nec- 
essarily communicants, 270,600. The 
number of baptisms during the year was 
19,415, of which 8,478 were of adults, 
the remainder of children. The Society 
has the care of 2,139 schools and semi- 
naries, with a total of 104,197 pupils, of 
whom 683 are in the higher grades pre- 
paring for service in the Church. The 
remainder are divided between boys and 
girls in the proportion of 71,000 boys to 
32,000 girls. ‘The medical work reports 
11,557 in patients, and 641,006 visits to 
out patients. The work of the Society 
is carried on in West Africa, at Sierra 
Leone, Yoruba and the Niger territory, 
Eastern Equatorial Africa, including the 
coast district at Mombasa and Uganda, 
Egypt, Palestine, Persia, Northern Ara- 
bia, or Southern Mesopotamia, India, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, China, Japan, New 
Zealand, and Northwestern Canada and 
British Columbia. The Church Mission- 
ary Society missions in China are not in 
the vicinity of the present trouble, but 
principally south of Shanghai, along the 
coast and in the far west of China. The 
progress in the different missions during 
the year has been very noted. Among 
the specially successful ones are those at 
Uganda, extending far beyond the lim- 
its of that province itself. In Persia also 
the missionaries are no longer confined 
to the Armenian suburbs, but are able to 
reside within the long jealously guarded 
walls of Ispahan. Probably the most 
significant fact in connection with this 
Society’s work has been its resolve to re- 
fuse appointment to no thoroughly qual- 
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ified and well accredited applicant for 
missionary service because of lack of 
funds. Under this rule the force has 
very largely increased within the past 
decade, and during the past year the num- 
ber of acceptances for missionary work 
has been 122, 47 men and 75 women. 
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Italy is not normal- 
y nor naturally 
headquarters for in- 
dependent religious thought; but usual- 
ly those Italian savants who make new 
departures in this direction form inter- 
esting objects for study. This is true in 
particular of Raffaele Mariano, who pro- 
poses some radical reforms in the mod- 
ern Roman Catholic system. Mariano is 
a follower of the great German scholar, 
Gregorovius, the leading authority on 
the history of the eternal city. He does 
not want the Italians to become Wal- 
densians, or Lutherans, or Reformed, 
or even Anglican, or old Catholics. He 
advises that they remain “ good Catho- 
lics,’ but with a greatly modified creed. 
In his proposed articles of faith there is 
found no room for monarchical or Papal 
form of government by divine right, nor 
for the decrees of the Councils of Trent, 
or of the Vatican, nor for the authority 
of the councils of the ancient or the 
medieval Church, or of the Church 
fathers, or of Thomas Aquinas, nor for 
the Cathedra Petri. In fact, he has ex- 
cluded from his scheme of Catholicism 
almost everything that constitutes the 
distinguishing feature of modern Ro- 
man Catholicism. Due respect, how- 
ever, shall be shown toward the Word of 
the Holy Scriptures. In recent years he 
has wfitten half a dozen works on the 
origin and development of early Chris- 
tianity, with special reference to its re- 
lations to the institution of papacy, with 
conclusions that are rather peculiar. 
While he denies that this institution is 
of divine right or has divine authority,. 
he claims that those are wafully mis-. 
taken and are in conflict with the best: 
of authorities who think that the papacy- 
is the work of fraud or deception. He is: 
able to cite excellent Protestant author- 
ity, among these such determined Lu- 
therans as Professor Nosgen, of Ro- 
stock, to show that the best modern 
scholarship admits that Peter was in 
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Rome and was the first feligious teacher 
in that city. He can further appeal to 
that prince of patriotic and New Testa- 
ment scholars, Professor Zahn, of Er- 
langen, in confirmation of the same con- 
viction. He evidently would not abol- 
ish the Papal institution, but would only 
‘deprive it of what he regards as its 
‘usurped rights. Mariano is a finished 
‘scholar, and is thoroughly at home in 
modern theological research. One of the 
most peculiar positions which he takes 
in his elaborate effort to demonstrate 
that the growth and development of 
Ultramontanism within the Catholic 
‘Church and the unfolding of its wonder- 
ful strength in political and other depart- 
ments is largely attributable to the teach- 
ings of the liberal theology of the Prot- 
estants. He directs his polemics chiefly 
against Professor Harnack, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, whom he regards as 
the leader of these classes. 
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The Russian policy of 
repressing all national 
life in Finland goes on 
remorselessly. Following upon _ the 
decree abrogating the constitution a 
Ukase has recently been issued an- 
‘nouncing that the time has come to put 
the Russian language in its official posi- 
‘tion, and henceforth a population of a 
little less than 3,000,000 educated, inde- 
‘pendent people are to be governed in a 
language which barely 8,000 can under- 
‘stand. The local language is practical- 
‘ly outlawed, for not even the smaller 
imagistrates are to be allowed its use. An 
excuse has apparently been sought in a 
declaration made by Alexander I in 1808 
that the Finnish and Swedish languages 
were to be used only until such time as 
Russian could be introduced, but that pre- 
ceded the meeting of the Estates and the 
solemn pledge that the Finns were to 
have the free use of their own language 
in administration. This new law also 
practically abrogates the promise that 
the Government officials, with few ex- 
ceptions, shall be native born Finland- 
ers. As was to be expected, the Depu- 
ties spoke out strongly in regard to this 
“insulting infringement ’”’ of the rights 
of the Finnish people, and the Senate, to 
which the decree was sent, refused to 
sanction its publication. Then came 
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peremptory orders from St. Petersburg, 
and fourteen out of twenty-one Senators 
resigned rather than be parties to the 
publication, and to the last a minority 
stood out against it. With this language 
edict have came others. The press laws 
have been modified, and the most im- 
portant newspaper in the country has 
been suppressed, meetings are prohibited, 
and in general the people are being made 
to feel the oppression of Russian des- 
potism. What makes this whole treat- 
ment of Finland more noticeable is its 
marked contrast to the Russian claims 
with regard to the methods of treatment 
of conquered provinces in Asia. There, it 
is said, tribes, so long as they pay their 
tribute and preserve peace, are left very 
much to themselves. Here is a nation 
that has been most loyal and peaceful, 
yet most solemn pledges made to it have 
been ignored, and even ostentatiously 
broken. The result is general discon- 
tent and a spirit of insubordination 
which can scarcely fail to result in great 
material: loss to the Empire, either 
through the emigration of a fine class of 
citizens or a general collapse of indus- 
tries from the loss of ambition. The 
Czar, it is believed, has had comparative- 
ly little to do with this, M. Pobiedo- 
nostseff being the chief mover, and the 
Czar allowing him to have his way in 
this to keep him out of even more serious 


mischief. The wisdom of such a course 
is regarded as doubtful. 
J 
The Rumanian Gov- 


Anti-Semitism in 


: ernment is achieving 
Rumania 


a somewhat unenviable 
notoriety from its treatment of the Jew- 
ish question. At the Congress of Berlin 
this country received its independence 
on specific conditions, one of these being 
that difference of religious creeds and 
confessions was not to be alleged against 
any person in regard to public employ- 
ment or the exercise of professions and 
industries. This particular point has been 
persistently disregarded by the Rumanian 
Government. A new naturalization law 
makes it practically impossible for Ru- 
manian Jews to become citizens of their 
native land, and during the past twenty 
years, aside from 800 Jewish soldiers 
naturalized in 1879, less than 100 Ru- 
manian Jews, members of 20 or 30 
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wealthy families, have succeeded in se- 
curing the right. Restrictions of every 
kind and disabilities are in full force. 
Foremost among them is the denial of 
free education. There are in the country 
30,000 Jewish children who by right are 
eligible for the schools. Less than 3,000 
are admitted even on the payment of fees, 
from which all Rumanians are exempt. 
Even the establishment of Jewish vol- 
untary schools has been hampered as 
much as possible. Practically the only 
means by which the synagog can raise 
funds for educational and charitable un- 
dertakings is the communal tax on meat, 
which has always been cheerfully paid. 
This, however, has been suppressed by 
the Government on the plea that the Jew- 
ish habit of slaughtering animals for food 
is not humane. Furthermore, no Jews 
are admitted to normal schools, to the 
special professional and art schools, and 
even the universities are practically 
closed to them by a regulation which 
places the fees for Jews at prohibitive 
rates. No Jew can hold office on the 
Rumanian Railway, can be an architect, 
a veterinary surgeon, a dispensing chem- 
ist, or a lawyer; he may not be em- 
ployed at the national bank or serve on 
the Rumanian Chamber of Commerce, 
altho Jewish merchants make consider- 
able contributions to its revenues. The 
Jew must serve in the army, yet cannot 
gain a commission, and so on through the 
whole list of relations held by the peo- 
ple to the Government or even to so- 
ciety. One natural result of this legis- 
lative oppression has been the breaking 
out of riots, expressive of the contempt 
felt for the race by the ruling classes. 
Following upon this there is manifest a 
feverish desire to leave the country, and 
to almost every other section of the world 
pilgrim bands are starting, and only a 
genuine resolve to accord to them the 
rights already assured by the Berlin 
treaty will retain in the country an ele- 
ment absolutely essential to its general 
rosperity. 

prosperity a 


The Turkish consuls, 
at least those in Europe, 
are having a hard time. 
A most pathetic appeal was recently sent 
from Paris to the Turkish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, saying that no salaries 
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had been paid for fou months, and that 
they were in urgent need of money. This 
general fact has inspired the Turkish 
consul-general at Brussels to enter a 
most energetic protest against a scheme 
with regard to which comparatively little 
has been known—namely, the building 
of a railroad from Damascus to Mecca. 
This scheme, it is stated, is the laughing 
stock of engineers in Europe, but seems 
to be a great favorite with the Sultan, 
who is said to be squandering upon it 
the money which it is claimed belongs to 
his diplomatic service. The consul- 
general informs his ruler that the Empire 
has not the means of constructing a line 
of 100 kilometers (62 miles) much less 
one of 2,000 kilometers. He speaks of 
the fact that from the month of January 
to July the diplomatic corps had received 
only one month’s salary, and that in spite 
of all the irades on the subject. In ad- 
dition it had been proposed to retain as 
subscriptions during a year ten per cent. 
of the salaries of the officials. Now the 
consul says this ten per cent. has al- 
ready been retained in order to pay the 
salaries regularly, and yet never have 
they been so badly paid. He then goes 
into details and asks whether his Maj- 
esty has ever visited the imperial work- 
shops to see whether they can furnish the 
required quantity of rails. If he has not, 
it might be well for him to do so, and thus 
learn how thoroughly he has been de- 
ceived. An empire that cannot even 
make its own head gear can scarcely ex- 
pect to raise its own rails. It has been 
affirmed that the Syrian forests could fur- 
nish the sleepers for the road. But 
where in Syria is there a forest? Long 
ago under the wise administration of the 
Empire every vestige of one had disap- 
peared. Furthermore, this impatient of- 
ficial calls attention to the absurdity of 
the project as of no practical use. It is 
to run across deserts without water or 
inhabitants; it will be an object of hos- 
tility for the Bedouin tribes, which the 
Government has never yet been able to 
subjugate and keeps in comparative peace © 
only by the payment of a tribute. Under 
such circumstances constantly to hamper, 
harass and exasperate the entire diplo- 
matic service in order to gratify a whim 
can be explained on no other basis than 
that the Sultan prefers to listen to a 
“crew of intriguing parasites” rather 
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than to men who know of the facts. ‘The 
consul has evidently the courage of his 


convictions. 
5 4 


Peking was entered by 
the allied forces on the 
evening of August 
14th apparently after a severe fight 
at the gates. A cablegram from Gen- 
eral Chaffee announces the entrance on 
Tuesday evening, a day earlier than most 
of the notices, which placed it on the 15th, 
and he says that eight were wounded 
during the day’s fighting, otherwise all 
were well, including the entire Ameri- 
can community gathered in the city. 
Subsequent to this has come informa- 
tion of severe fighting in the Imperial 
City, indicating that the allies find it nec- 
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essary to control the whole in order to 
secure order. A part of the city is also 
reported to be on fire. With the earlier 
statements of the relief of the lega- 
tions had come the announcement that 
the Empress Dowager had withdrawn 
to Hsian-fu, or Si-ngan-fu, an old 
capital of China in the province of 
Shensi, and had compelled the Em- 
peror against his will to go with 
her. In connection with the latest state- 
ments as to the occupation of the capital 
comes a report that the Empress Dow- 
ager was still in the imperial city un- 
der the fire of the allies, having been de- 
tained by Prince Yung-Lu. The ex- 
planation of the unsatisfactory form of 
the statements is probably that tele- 
graphic communication has been broken, 
and that the messages’ which we have re- 
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ceived by couriers were understood to 
be supplementary to others which have 
not gotten through. The various re- 
ports unite in praising the Japanese sol- 
diers for their coolness and valor under 
peculiarly difficult conditions. There 
has been considerable anxiety as to the 
company of missionaries at Paoting-fu. 
The first reports were that they had been 
killed ; then came a rumor that they were 
safe under guard of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The latest information, however, 
indorsed by the United States Consul at 
Chefu and the missionaries there, is to the 
effect that the entire community were put 
to death by the mob. There are also ru- 
mors of massacres of Roman Catholic 
missionaries and converts in the eastern 
section, but Central, Western and South- 
ern China as yet appear to be perfectly 
quiet. 


J 
he There has been considerable 
Political $5 1 glee : 
attention given to the situa- 
Movements 


tion at Shanghai. The British 
Government had brought on a supply of 
soldiers from India, which it proposed to 
land at that city. Objection was made by 
the consuls, and it was intimated that the 
other Powers would feel called upon to 
land their own troops. The order then 
went from London that the troops should 
pass on to the north. Immediately the 
consuls joined ‘forces in protesting 
against this, affirming that some foreign 
troops were essential there to protect the 
settlement. A torpedo boat was dis- 
patched to recall the troops, and soon they 
were landed, with the cordial approval of 
the consuls and the European Powers di- 
rectly interested. This action was crit- 
icised very severely by the English press 
as indicating the vacillating character of 
the British Government. The Foreign 
Office, however, was inclined to look 
upon it as a shrewd method of settling a 
somewhat knotty question. They an- 
nounced themselves as entirely willing to 
defer to the feeling of the Powers and 
only sought the general good. The con- 
sensus of the consuls had indicated a 
change of opinion, and they were entire- 
ly willing to accord to that change. In 
regard to the future action of the Powers 
there appears to be no very great clear- 
ness of opinion. The American Govern- 
ment repeats its announcement that it 
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proposes, after the relief of the legations, 
to see that order is secured and a stable 
government established at the capital. 
This is indorsed by the German Govern- 
ment, but there are various surmises as 
to how it is to be brought about and what 
it is to involve. Will it be necessary to 
dethrone the Empress Dowager, and put 
somebody who may be relied upon in her 
place? Will large additional forces be 
called for aside from those now in the 
Empire? Will the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan, or Russia, France, and 
especially Germany, have the leading 
voice in the settlement of the question? 
Germany seems to think that her inter- 
ests are the most prominent, and there are 
indications that the appointment of Field 
Marshal von Waldersee was made in 
view of the future diplomatic complica- 
tions rather than of the immediate mili- 
tary necessities. The Chinese Minister 
at Washington has handed to the Goy- 
ernment a request from China through 
Li Hung Chang that Minister Conger 
or some other American official be ap- 
pointed as Commissioner with authority 
to open negotiations for peace. In the 
absence of Secretaries Hay and Root no 
immediate answer was given. Similar 
applications; it is said, have been made 
to other Powers, and it seems probable 
that there will be a conference in order 
to insure unity of action. Another im- 
portant announcement,is that two of the 
influential viceroys have made earnest 
application to the Powers that no disre- 
spect be shown to the Emperor or Em- 
press Dowager. 


The: Southv African South African mat- 
Muddle ters are as much of 

a muddle as ever. 

General De Wet has slipped through 
General Kitchener’s fingers and escaped 
with his whole force into the Transvaal, 
where he apparently holds the region 
west of Pretoria at his command. He 
undertook to try conclusions again with 
General Baden-Powell, and coming up in 
front of him; demanded his surrender. 
The general wanted to gain time for a 
flank movement, and hence asked for 
terms, but the messenger accomplished 
his purpose in finding out the size of the 
British force, and without returning any 
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answer the wily Boer slipped away. 
There is a redeeming feature in the dis- 
covery that the garrison at Eland’s River, 
which it was supposed had been captured, 
is safe, and has been relieved. The few 
hundred men made a plucky fight, and 
held out against a larger force of Boers. 
There comes a somewhat uneasy, altho as 
yet unconfirmed, rumor of trouble among 
the native tribes. The British censorship 
of the telegraph and the press is very 
rigid, but through the Portuguese ports 
there has come a story of a rising by 
20,000 of the Matabeles. Whether there 
is good foundation for this rumor or not 
is not entirely evident, altho the rigid 
consorship would seem to indicate that 
the situation is more serious than has 
been supposed. Lord Roberts has ap- 
parently lost patience, and has given up 
his policy of conciliation, issuing a proc- 
lamation canceling his previous order re- 
garding oaths of neutrality and passes. 
Hereafter no oaths will be taken or pas- 
sage granted, and all burghers will be 
regarded as prisoners of war. The 
houses and farms of armed Boers will be’ 
destroyed, and damage to railroads will 
be punished by fines on land. The rea- 
son for this is said to be the abuse by the 
Boers of the leniency shown them and 
the advantage taken of it to continue their 
resistance to the British. The repeated 
breaking of the oath of neutrality is 
stated to be due to the announcement by 
the Government of the Transvaal that 
such violation is not immoral. What 
the effect of this will be in general is not 
yet evident, altho it would seem certain 
to embitter the contest and make peace 
more difficult. The escape of General 
De Wet and the combination of different 
forces in the Transvaal lengthens out the 
prospect of war somewhat indefinitely. 
The Boers seem to have come to the con- 
clusion that taking prisoners does not 
pay, for in several instances they have re- 
tained only the officers and allowed the 
soldiers to go free. A number of these 
who escaped from General De Wet’s 
army announced that he is holding Presi- 
dent Steyn under surveillance. From 
President Kruger there is no news, but 
he appears to be holding his own, and not 
to be in immediate fear of capture, or 
anxious to surrender. 
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By Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


HEN I reached London a few 
days ago, after a rapid journey 
from China across Siberia, I was 

waylaid by reporters from many of the 
daily papers, who, with more than Amer- 
ican persistence, demanded the latest 
news from the empire of the Boxers. 

One question which they almost inva- 
riably asked was whether I deemed the 
missionaries responsible for the uprising. 
I did not at first understand the signifi- 
cance of the question, having been for sev- 
eral weeks out of range of the daily paper 
and its discussions, but I soon found that 
it was widely reported throughout the 
Old World that the missionary was really 
at the bottom of the uprising. This idea 
had been greatly strengthened by Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at Exeter Hall in 
which, it is said, he seized the opportunity 
to implore the missionaries of the Cross 
to moderate their propagandist ardor. 
Said Lord Salisbury : 

“The Chinese and other nations have got 
the idea that missionary work is a mere in- 
strument of the secular government in order 
to achieve the objects it has in view. This is 
a most dangerous and terrible snare.” 

Of course, when thus put there is much 
force in Lord Salisbury’s warning, but 
the responsibility for subsequent out- 
breaks rests not upon the missionary and 
his work, but upon the governments who 
make a pretext of avenging the missiona- 
ries by seizing the territory and property 
of the people whom he has gone to con- 
Verteoays Mr. Stead: 

“Nowadays when the heathen slay a mis- 
sionary, the missionary’s government seize a 
' province. The missionary has become not so 
much a John the Baptist of the Gospel as an 
avant courier of the general and the gunboat.” 

Tho there may be several grains of 
truth in this characterization of mission- 
ary operation, again I would call attention 
to the fact that it is the greedy foreign 
Power, and not the missionary, upon 
whom the responsibility must be laid. 
Some other pretext for national aggran- 
dizement would be found if the mission- 
ary did not furnish a convenient one. 


Nowhere in the far East, in creditable 
circles, did I hear it suggested that the 
missionary was to blame for the Boxers, 
or for the dreadful uneasiness and appre- 
Tension which then prevailed. Mer- 
chants and diplomats and foreign resi- 
dents of high and low degree alike knew 
too well that there were other causes to 
blame for straining the bowstring of na- 
tional feeling and prejudice so tight that 
at last it snapped asunder. 

I left China immediately before the out- 
break occurred, and was in Peking barely 
three weeks before the ill-fated missiona- 
ries and diplomats were cut off from the 
outer world and besieged in the Imperial 
city. The thunder cloud was seen to be 
gathering in the West. The lurid light- 
nings were already warning the foreign- 
ers of the approach of a terrible storm. 
But even then, so far as I know, no re- 
sponsible person in China blamed the mis- 
sionaries for the upheaval, which was seen 
to be inevitable. In fact, by all whose 
opinion is worth having, the missionary 
was regarded as the herald of peace and 
good will between China and the foreign- 
er, and if any one could allay the stored 
up wrath of the Yellow man and turn it 
aside from his White neighbor, it was 
thought to be this same missionary. 

More than one diplomat in high station 
assured me of this. The able representa- 
tive of the United States at the court of 
Japan told me, as he has told many oth- 
ers, that the influence of the foreign mis- 
sionary had done more for the enlighten- 
ment and progress of Japan than all other 
foreign influences, political and commer- 
cial, combined. Mr. Conger, himself, 
whose name during these troublous 
weeks has become so familiar to the read- 
ing public, spoke to me in equally high 
terms of missionary work in China. 
While I was at Peking he presided at a 
missionary gathering held in the interests 
of the Christian Endeavor movement in 
China, and took occasion in his opening 
remarks to speak in unstinted terms of 
praise of mission work in China. At a 
previous meeting of the missionary asso- 
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ciation he had more at length expressed 
his views on the same subject; and, while 
suggesting some ways in which he 
thought the labors of the missionaries 
might be strengthened by greater co-op- 
eration, and less insistence on denomina- 
tional tenets, on the whole he had spoken 
in the highest terms of eulogy of the 
work and worth of the missionaries 
throughout the empire as he had ob- 
served it. 

It must be said that there was one ex- 
ception made’by many to this almost uni- 
versal chorus of praise. It was said that 
the Catholic missionaries had often un- 
wiseh¥ and sometimes unjustly defended 
their converts in court, and that a China- 
man who wanted to go to law would 
sometimes seek the protection and influ- 
ence of a priest when the justice of his 
cause was somewhat dubious. But such 
unwisdom had never been charged, so 
far as I know, in a single instance upon 
a Protestant missionary. They had stu- 
diously refrained from taking up the 
cases of their converts, or advocating 
them before the authorities. They had 
even gained the ill will and enmity of 
Christian Chinamen with lawsuits on 
their hands, because they so conscien- 
tiously refused to press even a just claim. 

To what, then, can this terrible “ Yel- 
low Cyclone” be attributed? The causes 
are not far to seek, and it is not necessary 
to lay them at the door of the messengers 
of the Gospel of Peace. The Chinaman 
is no fool, if he is in a stage of “ arrested 
development,” and an eye much less keen 
than his would have seen how the white 
races were little by little making en- 
croachments upon his beloved land. He 
has not forgotten the bombardment of 
Canton, nor the establishment of Great 
Britain on the island of Hong Kong, ob- 
taining as she did for a part of her very 
empire the most beautiful and important 
harbor on all the coast of Asia. He could 
not fail to see the aggressions of France 
in the south and Germany in the north, 
nor fail to note that, little by little, the 
huge Octopus of the West was stretching 
out its tentacles over the empire of his 
fathers. He readily perceived that every 
case of mob violence, every little disturb- 
ance was magnified by European Powers 
until it became a case for indemnity and 
land grabbing. 

But perhaps the aggressions which at 
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last brought things to a crisis were those 
of the Germans in. Shantung and of the 
Russians in Manchuria. The Chinaman 
saw the mailed hands of Russia and Ger- 
many closing upon him, and he realized 
how little there would be left when those 
two iron hands came together in Peking. 

Undoubtedly the building of the rail- 
ways was the last straw that broke the pa- 
tient camel’s back. For years the Celes- 
tial had fought against the advent of the 
iron horse. He evidently felt by intui- 
tion that the railways would herald the 
end of the old régime and the beginning 
of a new China. If there is anything 
that the average Celestial rapturously 
adores it is the ancient landmark. If there 
is anything that he utterly and totally de- 
tests it is the new innovation. But in 
spite of his protests and his objections, 
his diplomatic postponements, and his de- 
structionof the early railways themselves, 
the iron horse had at last come to China. 
The railway was already completed from 
Taku on the coast to Tientsin, thirty 
miles up the Pei-ho River. From Tien- 
tsin it had stretched its glistening rails 
ninety miles further to Peking, and had 
beenarrestedonlythree or four miles from 
the imperial purple forbidden city itself. 
From Peking it had been built beyond 
Pao-ting-fu a hundred miles south and 
east, and was rapidly stretching on to 
Hankau and the far south. A line had 
also been completed to Pei-te-ho, on the 
coast, and another was rapidly making 
its way to Mukden in Manchuria, while 
the Trans-Siberian and Eastern China 
Railway was the greatest menace of all, 
and threatened to bring Paris within 
eleven days of Peking. 

Nor was it simply the Chinaman’s in- 
herent hatred of progress and Western 
inventions that made him fear and hate 
the advent of the railway. He had more 
substantial grounds for his resentment. 
The railway had thrown tens of thou- 
sands of coolies out of work. The iron 
horse carried a hundred tons weight of 
goods in a single trip from Tientsin to 
Peking in four hours, whereas it would 
have taken five hundred coolies and as 
many carts and mules to have accom- 
plised the same work in the olden days. 
The coolies, if not the mules, were all on 
the side of the old order of things and 
against the new innovations. 

But, most serious of all, these railways 
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ran through graveyards and disturbed 
the bones of their ancestors. 


China is one great graveyard, and if the 
road runs anywhere it must disturb an- 
cient bones. As much pains as possible, 
perhaps, was taken to avoid disturbing 
the graves, for the railway builders knew 
the consequences, but it was impossible 
to avoid a thousand causes of complaint. 

No one who has not been in China can 
realize the intense devotion of the inhab- 
itant of the Middle Kingdom to the 
graves of his ancestors. Ancestor wor- 
ship is his one religion. These graves 
are his altars and his most cherished tem- 
ples. At them he burns his mock money, 
and fires his noisy crackers and offers his 
grotesque worship. It is,said that two 
hundred millions of dollars in gold are 
spent by Chinamen every year in _ pur- 
chasing mock money, incense, and paper 
gewgaws to be burned at the graves of 
their ancestors. All kinds of fish, flesh 
and fowl, vegetables and fruits, are taken 
to these graves in order that the spirits on 
the other side of the Styx may have re- 
freshment for their long journey; and 
paper, representing billions of taels in 
gold and silver, is burned in order that 
they may have wherewith to pay Charon 
for their passage. No wonder, then, that 
these hideous lines of modern rails, run- 
ing ruthlessly through their cemeteries, 
unearthing the white bones of their an- 
cestors, destroying the rest and peace of 
their dead relatives, should provoke the 
living to ungovernable fury. 

The promoters of the revolution added 
fuel to the fire by circulating stories of 
unnamable atrocities, of Chinese babies 


It was im-_ 
possible that it should be otherwise, for | 
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being killed by wholesale in order that 
they might be placed beneath the sleep- 
ers of the railway, of poisoned wells and 
of demons in human shape who had come 
to China to kill every long-queued native 
and make the country all their own. 
These causes are indeed sufficient to 
account for the dreadful uprising against 
the foreigners in the land of Cathay with- 
out laying any portion of the real blame 


upon the shoulders of the messengers of 


the Gospel of Peace. The only wonder 
is, not that the cyclone has burst, but that 
it was delayed so long. The only hope 
of the establishment of permanent tran- 
quillity and order in China is not found in 
the bayonets of united Europe and Amer- 
ica, tho these may help for a time to bring 
outward peace, but in the elevating and 
educating influence of these same mis- 
sionaries of the Cross, who in some quar- 
ters have been so inconsiderately blamed 
for the present condition of affairs. More 
than ever, after the swords and guns of 
civilized nations have done their work of 
so-called pacification, which really often 
means revenge and aggression, will the 
work of the missionaries be needed. Civ- 
ilization cannot obtain a permanent foot- 
hold in the Middle Kingdom without 
their aid. At the best it will be a long 
and fearful struggle, but there is no hope 
in any other quarter for permanent and 
lasting peace. The missionaries, instead 
of being the fomenters of the trouble, can 
alone, through the agencies with which 
they deal, allay the storm, bring peace to 
China and lay the foundations in this dis- 
tracted empire, of a lasting modern civ- 
ilization. 
Lonvon, ENGLAND, 


The Plowman to His Brethren. 
By John P. Sjolander. 


E own no masters, we that walk with 
ee pad 

In workday garments smelling of the 

sod; 

We bear no yoke that others must not bear, 
Except of greater love and tenderer care; 
We bow not down with burdens on us laid, 
But lift them up for whom the load was made; 


For upright must we be, and stand erect, 
The almoners of God to his elect. 


ee --- 


Not ours to judge who ’tis that makes de- 
mands, 

Ours but to see the piteous, outstretched 
hands; 

For unto us the cotters be as kings— 

All—all in need of what the harvest brings; 

And be that what it will we must be just, 

For it is only given us in trust: 

We will not question whose the cry or call, 

But be God’s almoners to one and all, 

CEDAR Bayou, TExas, 


The Social Democratic Party. 
By Eugene V. Debs, 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE OF THE Party. 


N the Presidential election of 1892 the 
Socialist candidate received 21,- 


512 votes; in the election of 1896 the | 


vote was increased to 36,275 votes. The 
following two years witnessed an unprece- 
dented spread of Socialist sentiment and 
in the Congressional and State elections 
of 1898 the Socialist candidates received 
91,749 votes, an increase of almost 200 
per cent. in two years. But it must not 
be assumed that this vote represented 
the entire political strength of Socialists 
in the United States. In a number of 
States the election laws were such that 
the Socialist ticket could not be placed 
upon the official ballot, while in many dis- 
tricts the number of Socialists was so 
small and they were so widely scattered 
that no nominations were made and the 
Socialist vote was not polled. 

The figures given are sufficient to indi- 
cate that in the United States, as in other 
countries, International Socialism is mak- 
ing tremendous strides and that its seven 
million supporters, spreadoverallthe belts 
and zones of the globe, and the most ac- 
tive propagandists ever known, will in 
the next few years be multiplied into 
controlling majorities in all lands which 
have modern industry as the basis of 
their civilization, Socialism being wholly 
a question of economic development. 
This will mean the end of the present 
capitalist competitive system and the in- 
troduction of its economic successor, the 
Co-operative Commonwealth. 

The movement is international because 
it is born of and follows the development 
of the capitalist system, which, in its 
operation, is confined to no country, but 
by the stimulus of modern agencies of 
production, exchange, communication 
and transportation, has overleaped all 
boundary lines and made the world the 
theater of its activities. By this process 
all the nations of the earth must finally 
be drawn into relations of industrial and 
commercial co-operation, as the economic 
basis of human brotherhood. 

This is the goal of modern Socialism 
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and it is this that inspires its disciples 
with the zeal and ardor of crusaders. 

So much has been said and written of 
Socialism by persons who have no proper 
conception of its origin, its philosophy 
and its mission, or who, for reasons of 
their own, have resorted to wilful mis- 
representation, that it is not strange that 
a great many people instinctively shrink 
from the merest mention of it, and look 
upon those who advocate this perfectly 
sane and scientific doctrine as the enemies 
of society, maliciously plotting to over- 
throw its cherished institutions. 

What is Socialism? To answer in a 
single sentence, it means the collective 
ownership by all the people of all the 
means of wealth production and distribu- 
tion. It is purely an economic question ; 
the evolution ot industry has developed 
Socialism. Man can only work, produce 
wealth, with tools. The mere hand 
tools of former times have become pon- 
derous and very costly machines. These 
machines, Socialists contend, represent 
progressive social conceptions. ‘These 
and the factories, mills, and shops in 
which they are housed, as well as the 
lands and mines from which the raw ma- 
terials are drawn, are used in common by 
the workers, and in their very nature are 
marked for common ownership and con- 
trol. Socialism does not propose the col- 
lective ownership of property, but of cap- 
ital; that is to say, the instruments of 
wealth production, which, in the form of 
private property, enable a few capitalists 
to exploit vast numbers of workers, thus 
creating millionaires and mendicants and 
inaugurating class rule and all its odious 
and undemocratic distinctions. 

At this point I deem it proper to intro- 
duce the platform of the Social Demo- 
cratic party, adopted at its recent nation- 
al convention, held at Indianapolis : 


“The Social Democratic Party of America 
declares that life, liberty and happiness depend 
upon equal political and economic rights. 

“In our economic development an industrial 
revolution has taken place, the individual tool 
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of foritiet years having become the social tool 
of the present. The individual tool was owned 
by the worker who employed himself and was 
master of his product. The social tool, the 
machine, is owned by the capitalist and the 
worker is dependent upon him for employ- 
ment. The capitalist thus becomes the master 
of the worker and is able to appropriate to 
himseif a large share of the product of his 
labor. 

“ Capitalism, the private ownership of the 
means of production, is responsible for the in- 
security of subsistence, the poverty, misery 
and degradation of the ever-growing majority 
of our people; but the same economic forces 
which have produced and now intensify the 
capitalist system will necessitate the adoption 
of Socialism, the collective ownership of the 
means of production for the common good 
and welfare. 

“The present system of social production 
and private ownership is rapidly converting 
society into two antagonistic classes—t. e., the 
capitalist class and the propertyless class. The 
middle class, once the most powerful of this 
great nation, is disappearing in the mill of 
competition. The issue is now between the 
two classes first named. Our political liberty 
is now of little value to the masses unless used 
to acquire economic liberty. 

* Independent political action and the trade 
union movement are the chief emancipating 
factors of the working class, the one represent- 
ing its political, the other its economic wing, 
and both must co-operate to abolish the cap- 
italist system. 

‘Therefore the Social Democratic Party of 
America deciares its object to be: 

“1. The organization of the working class 
into a political party to conquer the public 
powers now controlled by capitalists. 

“2. The abolition of wage-slavery by the 
establishment of a national system of co-opera- 
tive industry, based upon the social or com- 
mon ownership of the means of production 
and distribution, to be administered by so- 
ciety in the common interest of all its mem- 
bers, and the complete emancipation of the 
socially useful classes from the domination of 
capitalism. 

“The working class and all those in sym- 
pathy with their historic mission to realize 
a higher civilization should sever connection 
with all capitalist and reform parties and unite 
with the Social Democratic Party of America. 

“The control of political power by the So- 
cial Democratic Party will be tantamount to 
the abolition of all class rule. 

“ The solidarity of labor connecting the mil- 
lions of class-conscious  fellow-workers 
throughout the civilized world will lead to 
international Socialism, the brotherhood of 
man. 

“As steps in that direction, we make the 
following demands: 

“1. Revision of our Federal Constitution in 
order to remove the obstacles to complete con- 
trol of government by the people irrespective 
of sex. 

‘*2. The public ownership of all industries 
controiled by monopolies, trusts and combines. 
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“3, The public ownership of all railroads, 
telegraphs and telephones; all means of 
transportation, and communication; all water- 
works, gas and electric plants, and other pub- 
lic utilities. 

“4. The public ownership of all gold, silver, 
copper, lead, iron, coal, and other mines, and 
all oil and gas wells. 

‘5. The reduction of the hours of labor in 
proportion to the increasing facilities of pro- 
duction. . 

‘6. The inauguration of a system of public 
works and improvements for the employment 
of the unemployed, the public credit to be util- 
ized for that purpose. 

“7. Useful inventions to be free, the in- 
ventor to be remunerated by the public. 

“8. Labor legislation to be national, instead 
of local, and international when possible. 

_ “g. National insurance of working people 
against accidents, lack of employment and 
want in old age. 

“to. Equai civil and political rights for men 
and women, and the abolition of all laws dis- 
criminating against women. 

“11. The adoption of the initiative and 
referendum, proportional representation, and 
the right of recall of representatives by the 
voters, 

“12, Abolition of war and the introduction 
of international arbitration.” 


It will be observed that the Social Dem- 
ocratic party is pledged to equal rights 
for all without reference to sex, color or 
other conditions. Equality of rights and 
opportunities for all human beings is the 
vital fundamental principle of Socialism. 
It aims to establish economic equality by 
making all equal proprietors of the means 
upon which all 4epend for employment, 
and without which there can be no “ life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness.” ‘This 
insures economic freedom for every hu- 
man being. As no one would have pri- 
vate property in that upon which another 
depended for employment, industrial 
mastery and slavery would disappear to- 
gether and competition for profit would 
give way to co-operation for use. 

The rapidly changing economic condi- 
tions are paving the way for the transition 
from competitive capitalism to co-opera- 
tive Socialism. Socialists are simply in- 
dicating the trend of the evolution, and 
seeking to prepare the way for its orderly 
reception. The coming of Socialism is 
with them not a debatable question. That 
is not a matter of doubt or conjecture, 
but of scientific calculation. 

The evolution of the social organism 
is a fact in nature. In the ceaseless 
process one state of society follows an- 
other in the sequence of succession. Cap- 
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italism, the present system, was warmed 
into life in the womb of feudalism and 
sprang from that medieval system. With- 
in the span of two centuries this system 
has practically reached the climax of its 
development, and the marvelous material 
progress of that period exceeds the 
achievements of all the centuries since the 
slaves of Pharaoh built the pyramids. 

The rapid centralization of capital and 
the extensive co-operation of labor mark 
the high state of our economic develop- 
ment. Individual initiative and competi- 
tive effort are becoming less and _ less 
possible. The day of small production 
has passed never to return. Notwith- 
standing the outcry, trusts and depart- 
ment stores, these great modern agencies, 
increase in number and power. They 
are the inevitable outgrowth of the com- 
petitive system. The efforts of small 
capitalists to destroy trusts will prove as 
fruitless as the efforts of workingmen to 
destroy labor saving machines when first 
introduced in the last century. 

Socialists take the ground that the trust 
in itself is not an evil, that the evil lies 
wholly in the private ownership, and its 
operation for private profit. The remedy 
is collective ownership and they propose 
to transfer all such agencies from private 
hands to the collectivity, to be managed 
and operated for the good of all. 

Ignoring all such alleged issues as “ ex- 


pansion,” “imperialism,” “free silver,” 
“pold -standardee.“&protettion, 1 aree 
trade,” etc., the Social Democratic party 


declares that economic freedom is the su- 
preme question that confronts the people. 
A century and a quarter ago the revolu- 
tion settled the question of political equal- 
ity in the United States. But since then 
an industrial revolution has taken place 
and political equality exists in name only, 
while the great mass struggle in eco- 
nomic servitude. The working class are 
dependent upon the capitalist class, who 
own the machines and other means of 
production ; and the latter class, by virtue 
of their economic mastery, are the ruling 


s¢ Class of the nation, and it is idle under 


such conditions to claim that men are 
equal and that all are sovereign citizens. 
No man is free in any just sense who has 
to rely upon the arbitrary will of another 
for the opportunity to work. Such a 
man works, and therefore lives, by per- 
mission, and this is the economic relation 
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of the working class to the capitalist class 
in the present system. 

In the last century millions of workers 
were exploited of the fruit of their labor 
under the institution of chattel slavery. 
Work being done by hand, ownership of 
the slave was a condition necessary to his 
exploitation. But chattel slavery disap- 
peared before the march of industrial 
evolution, and to-day would be an eco- 
nomic impossibility. It is no longer 
necessary to own the body of the work- 
ingman in order to appropriate the fruit 
of his labor; it is only necessary to own 
the tool with which he works, and with- 
out which he is helpless. This tool in its 
modern form is a vast machine which the 
worker cannot afford to buy, and against 
which he cannot compete with his bare 
hands, and in the very nature of the sit- 
uation he is at the mercy of the owner of 
the machine, his employment is preca- 
rious, and his very life is suspended by a 
slender thread. 

Then, again, the factory and mine are 
operated for profit only and the owner 
can, and often does, close it down at will, 
throwing hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
out of employment who, with their fami- 
lies, are as helpless as if in the desert 
wastes of Sahara. The recent shut-down 
of the American Wire and Steel trust in 
the interest of stock jobbery presented a 
startling object lesson of economic de- 
pendence of the working class. 

The few who own the machines do 
not use them. The many who use them 
do not own them. The few who own 
them are enabled to exploit the many who 
use them; hence a few millionaires and 
many mendicants, extreme opulence and 
abject poverty, princely palaces and hid- 
eous huts, riotous extravagance and hag- 
gard want, constituting social scenes 
sickening to contemplate, and in the pres- 
ence of which the master hand of Hugo 
or Dickens is palsied and has no mission. 

The Social Democratic party is organ- 
izing in every village and hamlet, every 
town and city of every State and Terri- 
tory of the Union. It has held its na- 
tional convention, its candidates are in 
the field, and it is appealing to the Ameri- 
can people. It will neither fuse nor com- 
promise. It proposes to press forward, 
step by step, until it conquers the political 
power and secures control of government. 

This will mark the end of the capitalist 
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system. The factories and mills and 
mines, the railroads and telegraph and 
telephone, and all other means of produc- 
tion and distribution will be transferred 
to the people in their collective capacity, 
industry will be operated co-operatively, 
and every human being will have the “ in- 
alienable right ” to work and to enjoy the 
fruit of his labor. The hours of labor 
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will be reduced according to the progress 
of invention. Rent, interest and profit 
will be no more. The sordid spirit of 
commercial conquest will be dead. War 
and its ravages will pass into history. 
Economic equality will have triumphed, 
labor will stand forth emancipated, and 
the sons and daughters of men will glori- 
fy the triumphs of Social Democracy. 


TeERRE Haute, Inp, 


Northfield—Without Mr. Moody. 


By sCleanis's. 


iene: most.; familiar, for many 
years with Northfield have rec- 
ognized most clearly its identifica- 
tion with Mr. Moody. His was the only 
human name in America that could have 
convened summer after summer these 
great religious conferences, which his 
power and tact kept harmonious, and 
held steadily to the one purpose of cul- 
tivating the spiritual life. He was 
everywhere cheerfully recognized as lead- 
er. His judgment was sincerely felt to 
be the wisest and the best. Old attend- 
ants recall scores of instances of his 
skill, far-sightedness and firmness. Men 
and women who came here ambitious to 
speak and to exploit their hobbies—and 
there were always many such—may have 
gone away disappointed, but never fail- 
ing to see that Mr. Moody had no per- 
sonal feeling in refusing them a hearing, 
but was consulting solely the good of the 
conference as he saw it. 

And his great personality pervaded 
everything. It was not simply that he 
presided most sagaciously and effect- 
ively over the meetings in the Audito- 
rium, where only the casual visitor saw 
him; but he knew and oversaw every de- 
tail of the comfort of his guests. He 
was never meddlesome, as a small man 
would have been under such circum- 
stances ; but he was marvelously efficient. 
Food, lodging, drives, sports, all good 
fellowship, he felt to be as much his care 
as the singing, speaking and praying of 
the conference gatherings. He never for- 
got to have the basket of apples beside the 
most frequented walk near his house. 
There were ice-cream and cake on his 
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table, and a happy hour with his family 
for the speakers and close friends after 
the numerous services of the day. Those 
who year after year found so many com- 
forts at their hands in this quiet little vil- 
lage, and often wondered whence they 
came, learned by and by how minute and 
indefatigable were the care and labor of 
Mr. Moody. 

Hence we have been speculating much 
since his departure as to what this sum- 
mer would show. We learned with de- 
light that the college conferences had 
been as successful as ever; but these had 
always been somewhat less directly un- 
der Mr. Moody’s control. He had pre- 
sided, and guided the meetings; but 
others had chosen the speakers and ar- 
ranged the programs. ‘The August con- 
ference, however, was wholly his. He 
had shown genius as well as inexhausti- 
ble common-sense in selecting the preach- 
ers, and unifying all the aims and efforts 
of many minds. All had deferred to 
him, and co-operated with his single pur- 
pose of making Northfield a center of 
the deepest spiritual teaching and life. 

Who could follow him in this? Whose 
name would be unifying and powerful 
enough to command prompt acquiescence 
in decisions that must touch the hopes, 
ambitions, prejudices and zeal of many 
men and women? Who could mediate 
between doctrinal and sectarian differ- 
ences, and preserve the beautiful har- 
mony that had always marked North- 
field? These grave questions were upon 
Mr. Moody’s mind long before he had 
any reason to think that death was near. 
And he said to his elder son William 
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“That must be your work.” The young 
man shrank from so great a responsibil- 
ity, and asked: “Do you not think, 
father, that a committee would be bet- 
ter?’ But the answer was, “ That might 
mean divided counsels; but I believe all 
will rally around you.” That faith is 
now fully justified. Mr. Will Moody, as 
everybody here affectionately calls him, 
has persisted with remarkable modesty, 
dignity and grace. Like his father in 
many ways, he has made no attempt to 
imitate him. If he lacks the clear and 
ringing note of certitude to which we 
have been accustomed, it is to be remem- 
bered that he is still a very young man; 
and he has what for him is better, unaf- 
fected simplicity combined with suffi- 
cient decision. The universal opinion 
seems to be that he is an ideal chairman 
for such a conference. He attempts 
nothing that he cannot do; is brief and 
to the point in any statements that he 
must make; genial to all; willing to hear 
suggestions; and self-reliant enough to 
decide promptly for himself, and act on 
his decisions. 

In attendance this conference equals, 
and probably surpasses, that of any pre- 
ceding year. Some have thought there is 
less intensity of religious feeling ; but cer- 
tainly there is feeling enough. North- 
field has never been pre-eminent for emo- 
tion; the appeal has been chiefly to the 
conscience. It is so this year. The 
wonderfully able sermons of Mr. Camp- 
bell Morgan, especially his last series 
upon “ The Ethic of Christ,” have been 
most heart-searching. Mr. Meyer has 
dealt with Christians upon his well- 
known platform of leading them to aban- 
don the self-life, and take in its stead 
the life of the Savior through the Holy 
Spirit. These two men have been the 
leaders; the morning and evening serv- 
ices have been in their hands. Other 
speakers have been numerous; most of 
them interesting and helpful. Missions, 
Sunday schools, Christian Endeavor, 
have had their accustomed place. The 
singing has been as prominent and use- 
ful a feature as in former years. Morn- 
ing devotions at the various buildings, 
and the camp, have been made notable 
by addresses from the ablest men. And 
through all has run the one purpose to 
clarify, deepen and enrich the spiritual 
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This is simply to say that the confer- 
ence has gone on in Mr. Moody’s ab- 
sence just as he would have it go. Per- 
haps one should write “in his bodily ab- 
sence ;”’ for itis hardly more. There has 
not been one word of fulsome eulogy of 
him. Indeed, there has been a singular 
reserve even in expressions of tender 
love, which has shown itself in innumer- 
able visits of reverence to his tomb, and 
in the universal desire to do as he had so 
long taught all to do who knew and fol- 
lowed him here. Certainly his spirit 
pervades Northfield. 

But Mr. Moody’s really permanent 
work is the schools here at East North- 
field for girls; across the Connecticut 
River at Mount Hermon for boys; and at 
Chicago for young men and women in- 
tending to enter active Christian work. 
His constantly avowed purpose was “ to 
help young men and women of very lim- 
ited means to get an education such as 
would have done me good when I was 
their age. I want to help them into lives 
that will count the most for the cause of 
Christ.” He had thus helped over 
8,000 such persons before his death. 
And at what a cost of care and labor! 
For no pupil pays over one-half of the 
actual cost of residence and tuition here; 
and the other half Mr. Moody raised 
year by year among the friends of Chris- 
tian education, who had learned to trust 
utterly his integrity and unselfishness. 
This work will endure. The confer- 
ences may cease to be held. Those who 
heard Mr. Moody’s voice will soon fol- 
low him to the grave, and his eloquence 
will be only a memory. But his friends 
will no doubt build his monument in the 
form of a generous endowment of these 
schools, which will never cease to bear 
his impress, and to send forth educated 
and devoted workers into the field of the 
world. . 

It is hard to adjust one’s self to North- 
field without Mr. Moody; hard to believe 
that one will not yet meet him on these 
lovely streets, every foot of which seems 
instinct with his abounding life. But 
we are glad and grateful that he still 
lives in his gentle and lovely wife; in his 
worthy children; and in the work of 
Christian education and Christian ag- 
gression into which he built his noble 
spirit and his mighty faith in God, 
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By Maurice 


\ HEN the sunshine is too hot for 
i walking and the country roads 

are too dusty for wheeling or 
‘driving, what must one do who regards a 
‘daily weathering as a large part of life? 
August often presents this problem, es- 
pecially in our Middle Western country, 
where a short drought crisps everything 
and fills the air with a yellowish mist, 
which is nature’s manifold substances re- 
duced to a powder. 

It was toward the close—altho I did 
not know it—of a fortnight’s unvarying 
heat, stifling dust and breathless air that 
I chanced to be looking over some old let- 
ters and came upon one from a critical 
friend in London. ‘‘ Where is Indiana, 
and what right has a ‘ Hoosier’ to be 
Settine up tora poet?” So-ran a ‘curt, 
and, of course, chaffing paragraph. ‘The 
reference was to James Whitcomb Riley, 
whose name has since then gone to all 
corners of the reading world, and whose 
simple songs and rustic rimes have 
touched more hearts to the core than any 
other poet since Burns. 

Turning from the letter I fell to think- 
ing over Indiana’s history and the pre- 
posterous legend which has linked her 
name with everything that accompanies 
illiteracy and ill breeding. It is a legend 
and nothing more; for the fact is that In- 
diana has always been a leader in litera- 
ture among the Middle Western States, 
just as she now is—not implying un- 
gracious comparison—and her literary 
people have all won recognition strictly 
on the merits of their work. 

“Hoosier ”’ is a nickname suggesting 
immense ignorance and ample rusticity 
well laden with contempt for “ book 
larnin’.” The word originated, we are 
told, in early backwoods days. A trav- 
eler plodding through the thinly popu- 
lated wilderness, eighty or ninety years 
ago, would knock at the door of a cabin. 
If it was after nightfall one of the in- 
mates would cautiously approach the 
door, and, before opening it, call out: 
Be uas yer? (the pioneer pronuncia- 
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tion of ‘ who’s here? ”), and it was thie 
universality of this response that gave to 
Indianians the nickname “ Hoosier,” 
which has stuck to them ever since as if 
glued on. Moreover, for some unac- 
countable reason, the slanderous implica- 
tion—the defamatory innuendo—still dyes 
the word, and people far and near expect 
a citizen of Indiana to eat with his knife 
and meantime hang his napkin by one 
corner from his shirt collar. What right. 
indeed, has a “‘ Hoosier”’ to set himself 
up for a poet or an artist? 

Most people have forgotten, if they 
ever knew, that a little post on the Wa- 
bash was the first settlement in the Mid- 
dle West that exerted any great influence 
toward fixing our civilization perma- 
nently west of Pennsylvania and north of 
Kentucky. Vincennes in Indiana was 
the first capital of the great Northwest- 
ern Territory. There the first laws for 
its government were promulgated, there 
its first influential church, old St. Xavier, 
was built, there its first college was 
founded. Indiana began early to set the 
pace for the whole West in both science 
and literature. At New Harmony the 
study of American geology was organ- 
ized. That quaint and attractive old 
town on the lower Wabash still has the 
fragrance of botany, as it was before the 
days of evolution. Literature, philos- 
ophy and biology had a common nest 
there... An industrial school, free | lec- 
tures and a workingmen’s library ex- 
isted there long before the era of com- 
mon schools. Indeed, New Harmony was 
a Mecca to which the world’s most dis- 
tinguished investigators in natural 
science made pilgrimages. To change 
the figure, it was a hive of human bees 
singing the new world’s song of science, 
industry, culture. Still the whole swarm 
were “ Hoosiers,” and could not escape 
the smirch of their habitat. 

The old letter having turned iny 
thought upon the literary history of In- 
diana, I ran over the list of writers, as I 
remembered them, who have gained more 
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or less distinction for themselves and the 
State since the capture of Vincennes by 
George Rogers Clark. I might have be- 
gun with William Maclure and Thomas 
Say; but here is the page of running 
notes made currente calamo: 

Henry Ward Beecher, Emerson Ben- 
nett, Sarah T. Bolton, Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, Sydney Dyer, John Dillon, 
Jacob P. Dunn, Mrs. John L. Dumont, 
Edward Eggleston, John “Hay, Robert 
U. Johnson, Joaquin Miller, Meredith 
Nicholson, Robert Dale Owen, Benjamin 
S. Parker, John James Piatt, James 
Whitcomb Riley, John Clark Ridpath, 
Will H. Thompson, Lewis Wallace, Mrs. 
Susan Elston Wallace, Byron Forceythe 
Wilson, William Wesley Woollen. 

Certainly here is a list not lacking dis- 
tinction, and yet it leaves out some note- 
worthy names. Let me now add them: 

Booth Tarkington, Charles Major, 
Anna Nicholas, Caroline Brown, William 
Dudley Foulke, Ida Husted Harper, Will 
Vawter, Clara Vawter, Daniel Wait 
Howe, Howard S. Ruddy, Millard F. 
Cox, and I don’t know how many more 
good and true quill-drivers. 

But I had no purpose to imitate Ho- 
mer’s catalog of the ships; my turn is 
served if I have shown that, whether 
“ Hoosiers ” have or have not a right to 
set up as litterateurs, a lusty lot of them 
have successfully assumed the respon- 
sibility. And while I should not dare to 
discriminate, the temptation is great to 
talk about what these writers have done, 
and what a tide of adverse influences set 
against them while they made their way 
to distinguished recognition. 

We “ Hoosiers.’ are an amiable set of 
people; we do not harbor jealousies. 
Therefore we talk openly and freely. I 
noticed that when Booth Tarkington’s 
“ The Gentleman From Indiana ” first ap- 
peared we jumped onto it tooth and nail 
because, forsooth, Mr. Tarkington poked 
some caricature at Indianians; but we 
were proud of him, bought his book 
by the thousands and made merry over 
its abundant success. I mention this to 
show that we read as well as write and 
take a lively interest in observing the 
growth of our literature. 

Massachusetts was within three years 
of two centuries old when Bryant wrote 
“ Thanatopsis;’’ Indiana was little more 
than eighty years old when James Whit- 
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comb Riley wrote “Old Glory,’ and 
scarcely seventy when Will H. Thomp- 
son gave to the world his “ High Tide at 
Gettysburg.” We Hoosiers have devel- 
oped more rapidly than the Yankees! 
‘Ben Hur” came out of Indiana less than 
a century after Clark captured Vin- 
cennes in the howling wilderness. 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower” 
will compare favorably with any romance 
written by a New Englander within a 
century after the landing of the “ May- 
flower.” Meredith Nicholson’s poems 
seem all the more fresh, native and true 
when read along with what the Yankee 
poets piped a hundred and forty years 
ago. Understand that this comparison is 
historical, and not for invidious criticism. 
If I say that Miss Anna Nicholas in her 
“Wabash Idylls ’ shows more of the true 
art of fiction than can be found in any 
Eastern writer’s stories before the days 
of Hawthorne, I say it to clinch a fact in 
American literary history. Virginia 
was an old, old commonwealth when Poe 
was born. Think of New York’s age 
when Cooper wrote his backwoods ro- 
mances—of South Carolina’s venerable 
standing during the activity of William 
Gilmore Simms. Hartford was more 
than two hundred years advanced when 
Harriet Beecher Stowe made her home 
there; but Crawfordsville was not eighty 
at the advent of “ Ben Hur.” It is thus 
history talks with brutal independence in 
its voice. We may have said, “ Who’s 
yer?” for “ Who is here,” in the days of 
leather latch-strings and flint-lock rifles ; 
but even then we ruled the land from 
Pennsylvania to the Mississippi , and 
from the Ohio to Canada, and were lay- 
ing the concrete foundation for the cen- 
ter of population and civilization in 
America! Old Vincennes was but a hud- 
dle of cabins around a mission church 
and a stockade in the year 1800. Now 
the heart of the nation’s life throbs not 
fifty miles from the beautiful new city. 
Isn’t it time to change the definition of 
“Hoosier”? and remodel the tradition 
unrighteously tagged thereupon? “ As 
Indiana goes, so goes the Union,” may 
yet be as true in literature as in politics! 
Have you heard of our Western Asso- 
ciation of Writers and our Women’s 
Clubs? If you haven’t, you are slow. 
Literature is honestly and eagerly stud- 
ied in Indiana, not by way of a fad, but 
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for the love of it. Education is with us 
an object rather than a means. We have 
the best schools in the world—not uni- 
versities and hoary colleges, indeed— 
schools for the people ; democratic schools 
in which our entire population is trained 
to love books. We create a demand for 
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all sorts of good literary wares. Our 
rural mail-route wagons are already car- 
trying books, magazines and_ literary 
journals to remotest country homes. We 
are in wthe oréatecurrent,, atid we are 
happy. Why shall not a “ Hoosier ”’ be 
a poet if the Muses pull his hair? 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


Shall We Declare War on China? 


By the Hon., Charles Denby, 


ForRMERLY MINISTER TO CHINA. 


T is a trite saying that history repeats 
itself. The first time that foreign 
troops were ever taken to Peking 

since 1861 was in 1894. The Japanese 
war was being waged, and the foreign 
representatives feared a battle would be 
fought between Tientsin and Peking. In 
that event, it was argued, that if the Chi- 
nese army was defeated the débris would 
rally on Peking, and the mob would re- 
venge itself by killing the foreigners. 
The writer was then conducting negotia- 
tions on the part of China with Japan 
looking to the sending of plenipotentia- 
ries to make peace, and did not order— 
as he was empowered to do—any Ameri- 
can marines to Peking. The other Min- 
isters, except the German, ordered up 
troops and we had during the winter of 
1894, and, until peace was made in the 
spring, Russian, French, English, Span- 
ish and Italian marines in the various 
Legations. Besides, the Chinese authori- 
ties stationed a company of native sol- 
diers at each Legation gate. During that 
winter there was but one Legation lady 
at Peking. She was the wife of the Brit- 
ish Minister, Lady. O’Connor, and she 
stayed there on my assurance that the 
Japanese would not advance on Peking. 
In like manner the American missiona- 
ries remained and carried on their work, 
while the families of all the members of 
the customs, and the other missionaries 
left the city. 

The danger to be apprehended now is 
the same as was feared in 1894. If a 
battle is fought between Tientsin and Pe- 
king, and won by the allies, the vast mass 
of disordered troops will rally on Peking, 
and in all human probability a mob would 
wreak their vengeance on the foreigners. 
We are confronted, therefore, with as se- 


rious a question as ever presented itself. 
If the allied forces proceed to march on 
Peking they will imperil the safety of our 
people who have so bravely defended 
themselves. On the other hand, if they 
delay their advance the foreigners may 
be destroyed. Indiscriminate slaughter 
may be the culmination of a series of 
terrible events. The serious question is, 
How is it to be avoided? Delay, no 
doubt, is dangerous, but an advance is 
just as much so. If the most pressing 
purpose is to rescue the foreigners from 
impending slaughter, it would seem that 
that question should be supreme above 
all military considerations. What a 
dreadful revelation it would be that after 
battles are won slaughter of the innocent 
followed. 

It does seem that there should be some 
person somewhere to negotiate. Let 
arms yield for the moment to the toga. 
Why cannot Consul General Goodnow, 
who is an active, earnest, intrepid man, 
be ordered to Peking with power to ad- 
vise the Government whether an advance 
on Peking is desirable or not? Or, why 
not empower Mr. Charles Denby, Jr., 
who is now at Tientsin, to act for the 
Government in this most important mat- 
ter? The fact that he is my son shall not 
in this emergency prevent me from say- 
ing of him that he is a splendid Chinese 
scholar, that he has lived fifteen years in 
North China, was Secretary of Legation 
eleven years, and no foreigner knows 
China better than he does. If it were 
possible to leave this question to the for- 
eign Ministers at Peking it should be 
done. They should take the personal and 
official responsibility of determining a 
course of policy which concerns them 
personally more than all the other people 
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in the world. That we cannot openly and 
directly correspond with them 1s excusa- 
ble only on the hypothesis that the Im- 
perial Government is held under duress 
by a mob. I will consider presently 
whether there is any validity in such an 
excuse, but if China, having the power to 
do so, refuses to comply with a peremp- 
tory demand to surrender the Ministers, 
there should be an instant declaration of 
war by every treaty Power. There has 
been halting and indecision in every 
European *court. There should be now 
the quick fierce appeal to the last reason 
of kings. 

As it is, how are we making war? Are 
we at war or-are we not? Undoubtedly 
we are sending troops to fight, but are 
our soldiers simply policemen? ‘There 
can be no doubt that if the Western Pow- 
ers had six weeks ago demanded absolute 
freedom of communication with their 
Ambassadors with the alternative of war 
this trouble would be over. We have 
now the amazing spectacle that the Gov- 
ernor of Shant-ng wires that he is in 
communication with Peking while we 
cannot be. To clap the astounding climax 
I1 Hung Chang gravely proposes to 
aicker with us on the proposition that if 
we stop the advance on Peking the Im- 
perial Government will deliver up our 
Ambassadors—else, of course, it will hold 
them. The blood of the American boils 
in his veins when such a proposition is 
made by China through her oldest states- 
man. It should have been answered with 
the ringing reply: If Mr. Conger is not 
set free and put in safety in twenty-four 
hours, war will be declared on China. 
Congress should have been called to- 
gether to declare war. Every man with 
a heart in his breast would have jumped 
to his feet in approval of quick, rapid re- 
sentment of an unparalleled insult. 

Of course, it may happen to any nation 
to be temporarily at its seat of govern- 
ment overawed by a mob. Such was the 
case of Paris during the existence of the 
Commune. While responsibility for 
wrongs and outrages on_ individuals 
might not be condoned because they 
sprang from mob violence, still the na- 
tion as a whole might not be held to ac- 
countability. There have been many 
mobs in China. and indemnities have been 
pressed by all governments, while the 
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riots have not béén treated as casiis belli; 
but it happens now that the Chinese Goy- 
ernment openly, by Li Hung Chang and 
some other of its Viceroys, asserts that it 
will set our Ambassadors free if we do 
not aavance on Peking. She does not 
interpose the plea that she is powerless. 
Sne does not invoke the law of duress. 
She proclaims her ability to execute an 
infamous contract. She is going back 
to the savagery of ancient times, when 
the Ambassador was imprisoned, the her- 
ald had his ears cut off, and the flag of 
truce was fired on. 

Be it said to the honor of Secretary 
Hay that he spurns this dishonoring pro- 
posal. He refuses to become a particeps 
in crime. He announces that the pre- 
tense that negotiations can be based on an 
offer to do that which international law 
commands shall be done in any event is 
an ‘unfriendly ” act. The world does 
not understand the severely measured 
phrases of diplomatic speech. What the 
common man, the brave man, the patriot, 
understands is that to imprison an Am- 
bassador is an act of war. Being an act 
of war, let the gage be taken up openly 
without hesitation or delay. Let a de- 
mand be made that the Ministers be de- 
livered to our troops instantly, and with- 
out discussion, and if they are not so de- 
livered, then let loose the dogs of war. 
What party need fear the doing of what 
is right, and bold, and honorable? What 
American will fail to stand by his country 
while she is fighting against savagery, 
and for human life, and national honor? 
Let either of the Americans above named 
put the alternative, liberty for the Min- 
isters or war; and it will be seen that they 
will immediately be liberated. It may be 
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king and are therefore making war—but 
under our law Congress has the exclusive 
power of declaring war, and China un- 
derstands this as well as we do. She 
knows that we are not engaged in real 
war, but simply making a raid. She, 
therefore, hopes that she can prevent our 
capturing the capital, which would be the 
end of this dynasty. If the Emperor 
leaves Peking he will never return. The 
Chinese reason that God would not send 
him away if he ever intended to allow him 
to come hack, and China is the most the- 
ocratic of all governments. 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 


Miss Henderson, Stenographer. 


By Louise 

She ELL,” said the Manager to the 

Literary Assistant, ‘we 

must engage a new stenog- 

rapher, Miss Munn has gone to the de- 
partments! ” 

“What!” exclaimed the Literary As- 
sistant. 

i mem Literary Assistant’s, “) What!” 
expressed volumes. She was totally un- 
prepared for the sudden flight of Miss 
Munn to the departments, nor was she at 
all eager for an extra share of work. 
“We must engage a new stenographer 
at once,’ she said, decidedly. 

Across the street from the building in 
which the manager of the News Bureau 
had his offices there was a sign under the 
second story windows reading, School of 
Stenography and Typewriting. Both 
the Manager and the Literary Assistant 
knew of this school; indeed, not a few of 
the stenographers in the building had 
been procured therefrom. 

“Tl go across to the school myself,” 
volunteered the Literary Assistant, ‘‘ and 
see if they can let us have a girl at once.” 

“T wish you would,” said the Mana- 
ger. 

It was after his promise to the Liter- 
ary Assistant to send a first-class sten- 
ographer to the manager of the News 
Bureau, that the Principal of the School 
of Stenography and Typewriting came 
into the class-room and stood looking 
thoughtfully about him at his pupils. A 
very excellent position was offered to one 
of these girls, and he did not wish to 
make a mistake in selecting the girl. 
There were four of them ready to fill po- 
sitions. Miss Turner was rapid and cor- 
rect as regarded her shorthand, but she 
made a great many errors in spelling, de- 
claring that shorthand had corrupted her 
longhand. Miss Griffith was rapid and 
correct and a good speller, but she was 
inclined to be talkative; he feared the 
Manager would send her back at the end 
of a week. Miss Mills was a good and 
thorough worker but she was slow, un- 
pardonably slow. Then there was Miss 
Henderson. The Principal cast his spec- 
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ulative eye upon the girl sitting at one of 
the twelve typewriting machines and felt 
perfectly certain that Miss Henderson 
was turning out excellent copy. She was 
the youngest of the four girls, and had 
come from the country. She was ear- 
nest and eager. He fully believed that 
the time would arrive when she would be 
a credit to the school. He walked across 
the floor, and, taking hold of an end of 
her paper, drew it off the machine. It 
was, as he had supposed, an excellent bit 
of work. He was smiling when he 
turned to the girl. 

“ Miss Henderson,” he said, “do you 
really think that you are ready to fill a po- 
sition ? ” 

The girl’s face flushed all over, a light 
came into her eyes. 

“ Because,” said the Principal, with- 
out waiting for further reply, “I have had 
a call for a stenographer from the Man- 
ager of the News Bureau across the 
street. Miss Munn has gone to the de- 
partments. Shall I send you over?” 

“I should like to try,” said Emily 
Henderson, rising impulsively. 

“If you try you will succeed, of 
course,’ said the Principal, dogmatical- 
ly. “ Don’t let him send you back to me 
at the end of the week. Take your note 
book, and have your pencil well sharp- 
ened, be prepared to begin work as soon 
as you reach the office. There, I don’t 
mean to frighten you before you start. 
Make up your mind that you won’t be 
frightened at all, and you'll get along.” 

The girls in the room understood that 
the Principal had procured a situation 
for Miss Henderson, as they watched 
her put on her cloak and hat and take 
her note book. Miss 
Turner and Miss Mills wished her luck 
in their hearts, while the talkative Miss 
Griffith cried aloud her congratulations, 
and threw her lucky rival a kiss on her 
fingers. 

“Tf only she doesn’t allow herself to 
be frightened out of her wits,” said the 
Principal to the Lady Reader; > that is 
apt to be the trouble with her.” 
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“She is very timid,” said the Lady 
Reader, “ but she takes her notes easily 
and reads them without a balk.” 

“That’s true,” said the Principal, and 
banished all disquieting thoughts. 

Emily Henderson was totally uncon- 
scious of the cold breezes blowing her 
cloak in wild hilarity as she walked rap- 
idly across the street, carefully carrying 
her note book and her well-sharpened 
pencil. Miss Munn had been educated 
at the School of Stenography and Type- 
writing, and many.a later pupil had 
sighed for her chance of becoming some- 
thing higher than a mere office stenog- 
rapher, for Miss Laurence, the Literary 
Assistant, had also begun her career as 
an office stenographer, and she now re- 
ceived a salary of twelve hundred a year, 
besides writing stories for some of the 
leading magazines. Miss Munn had 
recklessly thrown over her chance for a 
place in the departments, and the chance 
had descended to another of Professor 
Rathburn’s pupils. 

Emily Henderson told herself in that 
swift journey from the School of Sten- 
ography and Typewriting to the offices 
of the Manager that nothing could be 
more satisfactory to her than to begin her 
career as stenographer under a newspa- 
per man. Even long ago, when she was 
a little girl living out in the country, she 
had indulged in dreams of a literary fu- 
ture, and she had written verses. Her 
mother had taken wonderful pride in 
these verses, and several of them had ap- 
peared in the county paper. But her 
mother was dead, and she was living 
with an aunt in the city. She had grown 
practical, and she thought she had given 
up her dreams when she decided to be- 
come a stenographer. Fate was smiling 
upon her; she was to be a stenographer 
with Miss Munn’s chance. 

The Literary Assistant came forward 
to meet her when she entered the office 
of the Manager of the News Bureau, and 
after that she sat upon a straight chair 
beside the Manager’s desk and took her 
first notes. The Manager smiled, and 
said: “ Very good,” when she read, at his 
request, those first notes, altho her voice 
shook and her note book fluttered in her 
hands. 

When Emily walked home that after- 
noon she was repeating to herself the 
words, “ Miss Henderson, Stenographer, 
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Miss Henderson, Stenographer,” but she 
was dreaming of the wonderful future; 
of life in the Manager’s office to be sure, 
but life in which she would help the Lit- 
erary Assistant and perhaps write stories 
for some of the leading magazines. The 
way was paved for her, she had nothing 
to do but work steadily ahead. But, 
alas! for human hopes; the next morn- 
ing the girl had a very bad cold and was 
suffering with a severe headache. 

Nor was there any halo about the of- 
fices that morning. The Manager was 
not smiling, nor did he read to her slowly 
as he had done on the previous day. 
Emily’s typewriter was in the smaller 
of the two rooms. When the Manager 
wished her to take notes he called her to 
the straight chair by the side of his desk; 
he called her very frequently, and hoped 
that she was.a rapid typewriter, as the 
work was piling on him. The Literary 
Assistant was working diligently at her 
own large desk in the light of a window. . 
Every time the new stenographer came to 
a pause in the reading of her notes the 
voice of the Manager sang out to know 
if she were stumped. She was fright- 
ened, as the Principal of the shorthand 
school had feared she would be, and she 
was obliged to acknowledge that she was 
“stumped”? many, many times. It was 
during the night following this miser- 
able day that the girl sat up in bed sud- 
denly and pressed her hands to her throb- 
bing head, crying out: “Oh! oh!” In 
copying her notes she had typewritten a 
word without meaning instead of the 
simple word “counsel.” Blunder after 
blunder came to her, and corrected it- 
self in her mind now that it was too 
late. What must the Manager think of 
her, and of the School of Stenography 
and Typewriting! 

The Manager did not say anything 
about the mistakes of the new stenog- 
rapher, but his voice sounded exasperat- 
ingly patient when he continued to in- 
quire if she were stumped. There were 
several kinds of typewriting paper used 
in the office, and Emily copied a lengthy 
letter upon the paper with the wrong 
heading. It was in this way that she 
“lost ” the whole of the morning, and the 
important letter missed the noon mail. 

There are innumerable wise and apt 
sayings reaching about the universe ; they 
are to be found daintily written at the 
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top of the page of the copybook, re- 
printed in the rhetoric, clear and en- 
couraging or vice versa in the parsing 
exercises of the grammar. “If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again,’ is 
prominent among these notable sayings, 
as are also, ‘‘ A stitch in time saves nine,” 
“and there’s many a slip twixt the cup 
and the lip.” 

Emily Henderson smiled ironically as 
she repeated to herself the words, “ If at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try again,” 
and she smiled drearily as she told her- 
self that there is, indeed, many a slip 
twixt the cup and the lip. It was on the 
morning of her last day of trial as Emily 
Henderson, stenographer. At five 
o'clock she would be dismissed as in- 
competent. Then she would return for 
further instructions to the School of 
Stenography and Typewriting and Pro- 
fessor Rathburn would be worried about 
‘the table of girls who were considered 
qualified to take situations. The whole 
school would be aware that she had 
failed; she would go back with flaming 
cheeks; she wondered if she would be 
able to keep the tears from her eyes. The 
tears were in her eyes as she pondered 
over the degradation of it all. Would 
the Literary Assistant request that an- 
other girl be sent in place of Miss Hen- 
derson, who had tried and had not suc- 
ceeded? Would the Principal send the 
bad speller, Miss Turner, or the talka- 
tive Miss Griffith, or the slow Miss Mills, 
and would the second stenographer re- 
main while the school wondered more and 
more why Emily Henderson had not 
been able to keep the place? 

The young stenographer was walking 
rapidly along the street. When she came 
to the tall building containing the offices 
of the News Bureau she paused and 
looked at her watch. She was twenty 
minutes ahead of time. The day before 
she would have hurried in and rushed 
feverishly to work, trying to retrieve 
some of the errors of the previous day’s 
work, but this morning she continued her 
walk, her thoughts turning bitterly upon 
the occupants of the offices, wherein for 
five days she had tried and had not suc- 
ceeded, had tried and tried again and 
had not succeeded. What did the Man- 
ager care only in so far as her failure 
discomfited himself! She was to him 
nothing more than a machine. No doubt 
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he would prefer a wooden machine that 
could spell and typewrite to a girl who 
was obliged so frequently to acknowledge 
that she was “stumped.” Emily pro- 
nounced the Manager of the News Bu- 
reau a hard, unfeeling man before she 
gave her attention to the Literary As- 
sistant. She had liked Miss Laurence 
that morning when she met her with hand 
extended in the larger office ; she had con- 
sidered her a sweet and generous-hearted 
woman, as she hoped impulsively to grow: 
in breadth and depth under her influence. 
There was no worship in her heart now, 
as she saw, in fancy, the Literary As- 
sistant sitting at her desk in the light of 
the window, a woman who had suc- 
ceeded. The work she had to do was 
easy for her; she had probably forgotten 
the day when she, too, was a stenog- 
rapher. It was foolish to expect that 
Miss Laurence should feel an interest in 
that blushing girl in the back office who 
owned so very often that she was 
“stumped.” There had been a time, 
less than a week ago, indeed, when Emily 
had seen beauty all about her; in the 
March grass springing up fresh and fra- 
grant in the city parks, in the scenes of 
the street, three little foreigners licking 
their brown fingers after a noonday 
luncheon on a sunny doorstep, a little 
black boy swinging on the scales of a 
butcher’s wagon. To-day she was stirred 
to her innermost being, but her thoughts 
were selfish. Then a temptation stared 
her in the face, and she did not drive it 
away. She would go back to the coun- 
try. She would not return to the office 
for the sixth day, and the dismissal. She 
would leave her situation of her own free 
will. The Manager and the Literary As- 
sistant would wonder at her non-appear- 
ance, but they wouldn’t care. It would 
not be a difficult thing to obtain a more 
satisfactory stenographer. The talka- 
tive Miss Griffith could do a quantity of 
work in a day; she would be rather 
pleased to be asked if she were 
“stumped; ” Miss Turner might make 
some insignificant mistakes in spelling, 
but she would never be guilty of writing 
a foolish word for the word “ counsel; ” 
Miss Mills was slow, but she was sure; 
Miss Mills would not waste a whole 
morning writing an important letter on 
paper with the wrong heading. Per- 
haps, however, the Manager would send 
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to another school and be furnished with 
a bright and accurate stenographer and 
typewriter who would suit him admira- 
bly, and he would speak of the difference 
between this girl and the girl sent him 


by Professor Rathburn, and Professor | 


Rathburn’s school and_ her — school, 
through her, would lose its reputation as 
the finest in the city. But, any way, she 
would be gone. She would be back in 
the country. What could she do in the 
country for a living? She could at least 
be a cook. Miss Henderson laughed 
aloud, and then was silent, standing there 
in the street, confused and ashamed, won- 
dering if any one had heard her laugh 
out like that. Then again she took out 
her little silver watch and looked at it. 
It wanted five minutes of nine. The 
right and proper thing for her to do was 
to hurry to the office, go through her last 
day of trial, receive her dismissal, and try 
again. The girl bit her lip, turned and 
retraced her steps swiftly. It was five 
minutes past time when she reached the 
hall door of the back office. The door 
was ajar; she could hear distinctly the 
voices of the Manager and the Literary 
Assistant in earnest conversation. The 
blood rushed to her face as she realized 
that they were discussing her, and she 
shrank back helplessly and hopelessly 
with all further power of movement taken 
from her. 

‘OL hatemmostitheartily? to /senugiier 
away, I declare I do,” said the Manager, 
“vet how can I keep her? My letters 
and articles are corrected to such an ex- 
tent that 1 am almost ashamed to send 
any of them out. Last night I stayed 
here and rewrote two of them with the 
pene 

“T like her looks,” said Miss Laurence, 
decidedly, “ and she is so gentle and well- 
bred. My heart bleeds for her when she 
owns so patiently that she cannot make 
out her notes. To tell the truth, I be- 
lieve she isn’t well.” 

“Tm awfully sorry,” said the Mana- 
ger, “ but the work has to be done. Look 
at that; *please.% 

He must have handed the Literary As- 
sistant one of the badly copied articles; 
she must have read it over. She 
laughed softly. 

“ Terrible, isn’t it?’ queried the Man- 
ager. 

“I was thinking of my own mistakes,” 


_mistakes! 
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said Miss Laurence. “I once put cown 
that man was in the railroad street busi- 
ness instead of in the real estate busi- 
ness.”’ 

“You did?” said the Manager, also 
laughing. 

‘““My mistake made itself known to 
me in the middle of the night,” continued 
Miss Laurence. “It made me hot all 
over. Oh, indeed, if Miss Henderson is 
as miserable as I was during my week of 
trial, I don’t blame her for any of her 
I know what it is to blunder 
over and over; I know what it is to use 
the paper with the wrong heading.” 

“You do?” repeated the Manager, in 
a surprised and amused voice. Then he 
went on: “I wasn’t kind about the pa- 
per, but I did want to get that letter off.” 
Then he said, musingly: “ It wasn’t alto- 
gether an easy job beginning work in a 
newspaper Office, either, Miss Laurence. 
I declare if Miss Henderson feels half as 
miserable as I did during my week of 
trial, I don’t blame her for any mistake 
she’s made.” 

“ You will keep her for another week, 
then?”’ asked Miss Laurence, “ Ill re- 
main an hour later in the afternoons and 
go over the worst of the articles. I fully 
believe that the new stenographer is 
made of the right stuff, and will show out 
all right in the end.” 

‘I hope so,” said the Manager, “ for I 
am pleased with both her manner and ap- 
pearance. I'll remain that extra hour, 
too, and we'll manage to keep along. I 
don’t know that Miss Henderson has said 
anything as out of the way as that rail- 
road_ street business.” He laughed 
cheerily, Miss Laurence joining in, and 
during the laugh Miss Henderson, sten- 
ographer, entered the back office and 
lifted the cover from her machine. 

It was truly wonderful, so said the 
Manager of the News Bureau and his 
Literary Assistant, but on the last day of 
her week of trial Emily Henderson 
turned out the most beautiful and cor- 
rect of copies. 

“If this lasts we won’t have to re- 
main for the extra hour,” said the Man- 
ager, showing the neat pages to Miss 
Laurence. 

“I believe it is a miracle!” cried the 
Literary Assistant. 

“It must be something of the kind,” 
agreed the Manager. 
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Miss Henderson, stenographer, con- 
tinued to turn out excellent copy, and the 
labors of the Manager and the Literary 
Assistant were visibly lightened. But 
when, at the termination of the second 
week, the Manager congratulated the girl 
upon her proficiency, and congratulated 
himself heartily for having obtained her 
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valuable services, and when the Literary 
Assistant said, with her hand on Emily’s 
shoulder, that she was so very, very glad, 
then the young stenographer, in a wave o 
gratitude and emotion, solved the prob- 
lem of the miracle by explaining how she 
had helplessly and hopelessly listened 
outside the office door. 
GERMANTOWN, Mb. 


The Sudden City of Nome 


By Mary Calkins Brooke. 


ITHIN the past four weeks a 
\W new American city has sprung 
Pat wee XISteliCe.ge 2. CILY. AICS 
bathed in warm sunshine and flaunting 
dear familiar flags. As far as the eye 
can reach in each direction stretches an 
unbroken line of tents. Between the 
tented beach .and the foothills are the 
great buildings of the commercial and 
transportation companies, two and three 
story buildings used for hotel and office 
purposes, huge tents where church sery- 
ices are held, hospitals, stores, frame 
dwellings, lumber yards, undertaking es- 
tablishments, and all the thousand enter- 
prises and accumulations of a modern 
town. Narrow streets have been laid out 
at regular intervals, and town lots in de- 
sirable locations are as desirable holdings 
here as elsewhere. 

The beach is no longer worked for gold 
by individuals with rockers. Strange 
as it may seem, the “ cheechacos,” who 
found the gold in the beach sands last 
year simply because their ignorance of 
mines and mining was so complete as to 
permit them to look for it there, appear to 
have taken in one season all the gold the 
centuries have cast up or washed down. 
Pumping and sluicing are being carried 
on, and are on a paying basis; but the 
gold that is coming out is not pouring 
into the pockets of the thousands of idle 
men who flocked to Nome. 

Thus far this year Nome has been a 
gigantic and overdone gold camp, but 
without the gold. Absolutely no rain has 
fallen, and several of the richest creeks 
are entirely dry. Anvil Creek, richer 
probably than any other, has even yet a 
little water, and the camp rejoices in the 
report that Claim I below Discovery last 


week yielded up $26,000, tho but six men 
were at work. Lindeberg, the Swede, 
who is holding the claim, hoped to ex- 
haust it this season, and only the lack of 
rain will prevent him. 

Judge Noyes, of Minneapolis, the new- 
ly appointed Judge of this district, came 
up yesterday on the “ Senator,” bringing 
a party of eighteen, which included the 
District Attorney. Thirty days’ notice 
must be given, however, before a special 
session of the court can be held, so that 
the large number of people who are anx- 
ious to see the litigation over claim ti- 
tles begin must curb their impatience for 
some time yet. Five murderers are also 
awaiting the ministrations of the court, 
but perhaps with a less degree of im- 
patience than that which is tormenting 
those who are compelled to sit by in idle- 
ness and watch aliens and others exhaust 
claims which they believe should be in 
their own possession. 

To-day there are two thousand horses 
at Nome and in the vicinity. They are 
sleek, beautiful creatures, selected with 
great care because of the cost of trans- 
portation, and it makes one’s heart ache 
to hear they must be made food for the 
dogs next winter, because of the impos- 
sibility of getting hay. Pioneers like the 
old time Pilgrims might have found some 
way to prevent such a waste as that, for 
the dry season which has permitted an 
exploration of the interior country here 
has revealed great fields and meadows 
now rich with grass and gay with flowers. 

The peculiar chill in all the air here 
seems to rise from the ground, and that 
is explained when digging down a few 
feet discevers solid ice of unknown depth. 
Quarries have been uncovered on the 
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borders of the town, and wagon loads of 
block ice are brought in for use in sa- 
loons and restaurants. The wise declare 
we are now living on a glacier. Another 
glacier, it is believed, swept down over 
this one at some period, and left some 
comparatively small deposits of gold in 
spots, which have proven delightfully ac- 
cessible to a few Swedes. 

As to the throbbing tide of human life 
on this glacial El Dorado, a library of 
tragedy should be written of it. In the 
sunshine of yesterday the tented city 
seemed some gay summer resort, 
thronged with careless idlers, unconven- 
tional in dress and manners, but light of 
heart. Newcomers were welcomed 
merrily, to learn before the cold gray of 
another morning that only the whisky 
that flows so freely keeps the spirits of 
discouraged thousands up to concert 
pitch, and that only for an occasional 
fleeting hour. 

Hundred of saloons are coaxing the re- 
luctant dollars from the pockets of men 
who have not earned a cent since they ar- 
rived here, and who have no idea how 
they are to escape the terrors of an Arc- 
tic winter. Care sits lightly upon the 
shoulders of men who have plenty of 
company in a predicament like their own, 
at least as long as their stomachs are full. 
Most of those who came here brought 
provisions enough to last a little time, 
and so the terror that should keep men 
busy at anything at any price sleeps and 
bides its time. But even now there are 
men who have looked fate in the face, 
and know what is coming as surely as the 
sunless days of December. An old man 
of seventy, stricken with fear, says 
tremblingly: “ I have fifteen dollars now, 
what shall I do when it is gone?”’ What, 
indeed, when there is no work for the 
young and strong, and when a bed some- 
times costs five dollars a night, and meals 
from seventy-five cents up? It is said 
two thousand men have sent a petition to 
Washington that transports be sent to 
carry them to the homes that seemed so 
insufficient once and are so beautiful be- 
yond dreams now. But the Government 
is a ponderous and uncertain machine, 
besides being now engaged in various en- 
terprises beyond other seas. Stranded 
Americans in Dawson called for help 
they got on without, and the hope that 
Washington will hear the cry of distress 
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from this far land in time is faint indeed. 

Wages have been steadily on the de- 
cline since the season opened with the ar- 
rival of twenty or thirty thousand peo- 
ple within a few days of each other. 
When the steamers managed to elude the 
ice and reach this harborless spot fifty 
of them were standing off this coast at 
one time. Thousands of tons of freight 
were lightered ashore and dumped hel- 
ter-skelter above the tide line. Heavy 
seas would have washed property of 
great value into.the sea, and even with 
the winds and weather remarkably fa- 
vorable a great deal was lost in the un- 
loading, or stolen from the confused 
heaps which were piled up on the shore 
for a stretch of two miles and more. One 
man had to stand helplessly by while five 
thousand dollars’ worth of machinery, 
which was to grind out a fortune for his 
old age, went down to the fishes. Others 
are even now walking mournfully up 
and down the beach where thousands of 
dollars’ worth of engines, boilers, pipe 
and all sorts of valuable apparatus lie 
rusting on the sands. Here and there a 
patient and long suffering toiler is wash- 
ing out gold with a pan, but colors are 
few and pneumonia threatens the strong- 
CSL. 

Thousands of the most able and enter- 
prising visitors to this tragic summer re- 
sort are far away among the hills, search- 
ing and hoping for new strikes. Golo- 
vin Bay and Port Clarence, in opposite 
directions from this place on the coast, 
are points which have successfully 
beckoned many gold seekers. Port 
Clarence boasts a harbor, and back of it 
what is known as the Koogrock country 
is now being thoroughly explored. At 
all hours of the day miners bending un- 
der heavy burdens borne on their backs, 
others with rough carts drawn by 
strings of dogs, and still other ‘parties 
mounted or on foot with pack horses or 
ponies to carry blankets and other nec- 
essaries, may be seen turning away from 
the comparative comfort and luxury of 
life in Nome to wander far into the in- 
terior in search of “ dust.” Discouraged 
men come straggling back, too, from 
hour to hour, some to rest and buy sup- 
plies, some to wait for steamers, or for 
money to take them back to “ God’s coun- 
try.” 

As for the desperadoes commonly 
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looked for in frontier towns, they are 
here conspicuous by their absence. Men 
about town have been heard to declare 
that if any man should “ pull a gun” the 
rest would all run; but the prognostica- 
tion cannot be verified, because the con- 
tingency in question has not occurred. 
Lawyers, doctors, merchants and stenog- 
raphers galore are here, and ready for 
business, which is a little slow in coming’ 
in, but the picturesque and long-haired 
border ruffian of fiction or of yesterday is 
not wooing fortune in the north. 
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There may be some who will win for- 
tunes even this year, but it is safe to 
prophesy that for this season at least 
there will not be taken out hundreds of 
dollars for the thousands that have been 
expended here and in the preparations 
for coming here. Flannels and khaki 
from San Francisco are largely in evi- 
dence at present, and neither here nor in 
more comfortable lands will Nome next 
winter furnish: or pay for Russian sable 
overcoats buttoned with mounted golden 
nuggets. 


Nome, AvasKA, July at. 
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By Sophia Antoinette Walker. 
AUS 


Pie PY FORS TOM speaks or, the 
prevalence of a pseudo-art, un- 
necessary, unimportant, absolute- 

ly demoralizing. It jostles Fra Angelico 
and Rembrandt at the Louvre, and there 
are miles of it at the Exposition. The 
Beaux Arts Palace is spotty with can- 
vases, six, seven, ten yards square, de- 
voted to the terrors of war and famine 
and murder. Why forbid the populace to 
attend executions and give them such 
subjects for decorations of their town- 
halls and museums? 

And these paintings are as bad artis- 
tically as they are morally, since they 
break through the walls upon which they 
hang by tones not closely enough re- 
lated, and they have no large scheme of 
‘beautiful color and line to make them dec- 
orative. Regarded as exercises in real- 
istic drawing and painting they are won- 
derful, but they are not art. Such are 
the huge medal-catching canvases in the 
French Section signed by Gernex, Roll, 
Detaille, Roybet, Tattegrin, Rochegrosse, 
etc., at the end of the century in which 
Puvis de Chavannes lived and painted! 
The United States exhibit owes much 
of its refined charm to the complete ab- 
sence of such chefs d’wuvres. 

Mr. J. P. Laurens has produced a good 
cartoon for the ‘“ Gobelins,’ and Mr. 
Benjamin-Constant is trying latterly 
through a golden glow to secure unity 
alike in “his immense decoration repre- 


senting the entrance of Pope Urban 
II into Toulouse, and in his portrait bar- 
baric with gems and gold in background 
and throne of the Empress of India. 
However, we must look elsewhere for 
the two men in France to-day who are 
really decorators. 

One of these is M. Besnard, who pos- 
sesses immense resources of light, life, 
color and movement, as shown in his 
small canvases, tho one must go into 
Paris, to the Hotel de Ville, to see his 
decorations. The other is M. Henri 
Martin, who possesses higher intellec- 
tual qualifications, since he fills great 
spaces, divided into decorative color 
masses and kept flat to the wall, with 
burning ideas which he draws and paints 
well- Among his large canvases at the 
Exposition are two wonderful creations. 
“To Each His Idea” (Chacun sa Chi- 
mere) representing a rapt procession 
of ascetics, lovers, the ambitious, the 
vain, the revengeful; and a trampling 
crowd following a poppy-girdled woman 
“ Toward the Abyss.” M. Martin, how- 
ever, lacks the repose, the idyllic peace, 
which never degenerates into the bore of 
inaction and makes the chief charm of 
de Chavannes. 

We seek with fervor of interest the 
much praised “Last Supper,’ by M. 
Dagnan-Bouveret, only to find it disap- 
pointingly unimpressive. It lacks that 
mysterious melancholy which fills the 
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“ Parting Repast,” by M. Cottet, altho 
the latter depicts only fishermen who 
gather under the evening lamp for their 
simple meal with wives and children and 
sweethearts, and makes no appeal to the 
spiritual suggestion that comes with the 
halo through long centuries of associated 
ideas. Human tenderness is eloquent in 
it, and the color scheme of this large, 
central canvas is carried into the half-lit 
panels on either side, twilight on deck 
and on cliff for “those who have gone 
away” and’ “those that remain.” 

If we do not mention the contributions 
of Messieurs Bonnat, Lefebvre, Detaille, 
Robert-Fleury, and many others who 
represent French paintings to our ears, 
it is because we prefer to discuss those 
which seem of vital interest and prom- 
ise through a return to the decorative 
qualities of the Middle Ages, or an hon- 
orable progress in the direction of light, 
tonality and envelopment in atmosphere. 

The tiny flower studies by M. Henri 
Dumont contain more art than a hun- 
dred large canvases. We love to linger 
in the French section because, when an 
artistic temperament makes itself felt 
there; it is tempered by the long and se- 
rious studies which are to it as the bony 
structure is to the beautiful external 
forms of the human body. The living art 
of France seems to lie with such men as 
Messrs. Adler, René-Menard, Meslé, 
Simon, Brisson, Carriére, Desvallieres, 
Wery, Gosselin, Hoffbauer, Billotte, 
Dauchez, Monet, Cazin, Lagarde, Har- 
pignies and Blanche. 

The last, in several works, shows close 
study of the beautiful English school of 
the eighteenth century, which is so ig- 
nored in the Louvre, but is now so mar- 
velously represented through loans to 
the English pavilion that no one should 
miss knowing it there. Sad to relate, 
judged by their Exposition, the English 
to-day are apt to be illustrators in paint, 
generally tripped up by their pigments. 
It would appear that something other 
than pure patriotism may have decided 
our artists resident abroad to exhibit 
with the United States! 

There are great paintings in almost all 
of the foreign sections which we would 
like to dwell upon, most numerous, per- 
haps, in Holland, next to France and the 
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United States. The democracy of art 
has been achieved in this century. Amer- 
ican art has children of its own in Croa- 
tia, Slavonia and Dalmatia, where a vig- 
orous school has sprung up within the 
past ten years through the initiative of 
M. Bukovae, an American by inspira- 
tion and travel, tho a pupil of Cabanel- 
Aking, and princes are proud to be ar- 
tists, tho it is not many years ago, as 
Thackeray shows us, that a painter had 
no social standing. The contribution of 
the King of Portugal is quite an impor- 
tant marine of many fishing boats sur- 
rounding a big drag-net of leaping fish. 

Some of the French wood engraving 
excels in:bold, free use of the white line, 
as ours excels in fineness and delicacy ; 
the thorough draughtsmanship of Gallic 
engravers in all lines gives them pre- 
eminence. -Our illustrators are certainly 
clever in handling mediums, and our min- 
latures average better, far better, than the 
French, being less labored and petty and 
more artistic. 

One cannot spend weeks of labor in 
trying to estimate our fine arts fairly 
and justly without wishing that the pic- 
ture buyers of America could see how 
worthy of support and encouragement 
our native artists are. Why should some 
of the best not live abroad when a sec- 
ond rate painter like M. Chatran re- 
ceives the orders at home? Of eighteen 
probable grands prix awarded to all na- 
tionalities, four fell to Americans, with an 
equally disproportionate share of the gold 
medals, of which the official list will be 
before the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
before these notes can go to print. 

Again, the tendencies of French art 
are not to be blindly followed by our 
students whom those who know best, 
both French and Americans, earnestly 
advise to profit by the more thorough 
teaching at home as long as possible. 
Where Inness, Martin, Homer lead, hav- 
ing been instructed at home, other stu- 
dents may follow. 

When students and public turn with 
faith toward American art it will repay 
grandly their confidence, and at the next 
International Exposition held in Eu- 
rope we need not be drawn so closely 
under the generous wing of France as to 
lose any trace of identity. 

Paris, FRANCE, 


In Southern Luzon and Northern Mindanao. 
By Lieutenant Horace M. Reeve, U.S.A., : 


Alpe pe Camp To Gen. I. C. BarEs. 


HE southern peninsula of Luzon 
comprises four provinces: Taya- 
bas, Camarines Norte, Camarines 

Sur and Albay. The terrain alternates 
between marshy rice levels, difficult 
mountain ranges, and isolated peaks 
which are extinct volcanoes, except the 
still active Mt. Mayon in Albay. This 
Mayon is very handsome in appearance, 
it being a perfect cone rising to more 
than eight thousand feet above the level 
of the neighboring Gulf of Albay. When 
we were operating in the Camarines, and 
were seventy miles distant from Mayon, 
the ashes from that volcano fell upon the 
decks of our vessels and obscured the 
sky. 

The rice of this peninsula is the best in 
the Philippines; the hemp is of prime 
quality (the best hemp grows on volcanic 
slopes) ; minerals exist in quantity; and 
the usual vegetable products of the trop- 
ics are met with. 

In January, after some campaigning, 
troops were stationed in Northern Taya- 
bas and in Albay; in this latter province 
the insurgents were led by a Chinaman 
who is a relative of Aguinaldo, and who 
was formerly a blacksmith in Manila, 
where he is at present held in jail to an- 
swer for his deeds of violence and ra- 
pacity. 

By the end of January nearly all of 
Luzon except the Camarines had been 
well scouted and garrisoned. However, 
it was known that the two Camarines 
were held in some force by the insurgents, 
who levied heavily upon the inhabitants 
for money and supplies, and that about 
eight hundred Spanish prisoners were 
still in captivity somewhere in that vi- 
cinity. To investigate and garrison this 
country General Bates with a small force 
- of two thousand men was sent from Ma- 
nila about the middle of February. The 
natives of the Camarines belong to a sub- 
division of the great Malay family, and 
are known as Vicols. Left to themselves 
they are harmless, fairly industrious, and 
are not given to warfare, but when the 


insurrection broke out against Spain the 
Filipino leaders sent a Tagalo army of 
occupation to take station in the south- 
ern peninsula. Just why the Tagalos 
should be superior in initiative and dom- 
ination to the other Filipinos is not 
known, but it is probably due to the fact 
that the Tagalo possesses a larger per- 
centage of Chinese blood, which gives an 
intellect of a higher class, and that there 
are many Spanish-Tagalo mestizos. 

The principal city in the southern pen- 
insula is Nueva Caceres, the capital of 
Camarines Sur. It is situated upon the 
Bicol River, about twenty miles from 
where it empties into an arm of the Pa- 
cific. 

On February 20th our expedition ar- 
rived off the mouth of this river, and dis- 
embarked in three columns, two of which 
landed on the beach on opposite sides of 
the river, each at a point about seven 
miles from the river’s mouth, while the 
third column ascended the stream. The 
landing was made in this manner, as it 
was thought to be an unexpected one, 
the two flanking columns could make a 
dash for the high road, which runs 
through Nueva Caceres, and their posi- 
tions would make the insurgents leave 
their trenches along the river, thus per- 
mitting the third column to ascend the 
stream. ‘The several columns after some 
fighting converged upon Nueva Caceres, 
arriving almost simultaneously, altho the 
two flanking columns had found it nec- 
essary to wade ashore through soft mud 
flats almost shoulder deep. One _ bat- 
talion had to pass through Libmanan, a 
town held by the enemy. Arriving in 
front of this town the battalion com- 
mander sent word to the garrison de- 
manding surrender and promising good 
treatment. The garrison commander re- 
plied: “No nos rendimos; queremos 
combate.” The insurgent leader having 
no idea of the American rifle or of the 
“advance by rushes”’ formed his line in 
the open—in about thirty minutes our 
men were in the town and about one hun- 
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dred and twenty of their opponents will 
forever remain in the neighboring rice 
field. 

There was much subsequent fighting 
in Camarines Sur, some of the usual 
kind: the ambush, the hidden trench, 
stray shots from bamboo, etc.; but there 
was other fighting of an unusual kind, 
showing the ignorance of the natives, 
some of them using bolos, some lances, 
and others bows and arrows. The rear 
suard of a marching battalion were 
amazed to see three Quixotic horsemen 
with lance in rest riding against two 
hundred Krag-Jorgensens. Many of 
the natives provided themselves with ar- 
mor, helmets, coats and greaves made 
from untanned carabao hide. (Chain 
mail is still occasionally found among 
the Moros.) However, our new rifle bul- 
let has a penetration of forty inches of 
pine or one-half inch of sheet iron. 

As a rule, the Americans have treated 
the natives with a confidence bordering 
on rashness. The few Americans who 
have been taken prisoners have general- 
ly been the victims of carelessness or 
overconfidence. 

A member of an outpost at Nueva 
Caceres was approached by a market- 
man who drew a bolo from his breast 
and decapitated the soldier. At Caga- 
yan de Misamis some peasants diverted a 
sentinel’s attention, and then cut him 
down with their knives. In Albay a 
young lieutenant when on a scout was 
hidden with his captain in a clump of 
bamboo. The skirmishing soldiers suc- 
ceeded in driving some insurgents in the 
direction of the two officers. When one 
of the unsuspecting Filipinos was within 
ten yards of the two officers, the captain 
said to the lieutenant, who had a rifle: 
“ Now, let him have it.” But as the 
youngster afterward said, “I couldn’t do 
it, it seemed like murder, so I caught the 
insurgent by the neck and threw him 
down.” 

The brief operations ‘in the Cama- 
rines resulted in the enemy’s forces being 
attacked and destroyed, the country be- 
ing thoroughly scouted, the capture of 
money and supplies to the value of about 
two hundred thousand pesos, the estab- 
lishment of ten garrisons, the liberation 
of twenty-four friars and nearly two 
hundred Spanish soldiers. Five hundred 
Spanish soldiers were liberated in South- 
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ern Tayabas, probably as a result of the 
occupation of the Camarines. The con- 
dition and experience of these Spaniards 
were most painful. For more than a 
year and a half they had been held in cap- 
tivity by Tagalos; they had suffered from 
hunger, sickness and forced marches. 
Besides the indignities endured, many of 
these prisoners had died from tropical 
diseases, many had been ruthlessly slain, 
some of them were boloed upon the near 
approach of our forces, some of them had 
subsisted by working as servants for 
their captors. I asked one of them why 
they had not fought when their garri- 
sons were attacked by the insurgents. To 
this he replied: “ Ah, sefior! I tried to 
fight,” saying which he pointed to an 
ugly depression in his skull, and said that 
he had also been shot through the body. 

After Southern Luzon had been occu- 
pied, it was thought that Northern Min- 
danao should be investigated and garri- 
soned, which was done in March, the 
Fortieth Infantry having been detached 
for this duty. 

Mindanao is the land of mystery of 
the Philippines; it has never been gar- 
risoned except along the coast, and but 
little is known of the interior, where a few 
Jesuits have made desultory explorations. 

The people of the interior are unciv- 
ilized, and in addition to the Moham- 
medans there are many other savages 
with various pagan creeds and practices. 
In more than one village a man’s social 
prestige depends upon the number of 
skulls in his front yard. The few coast 
towns are occupied by Christian natives 
from the northern islands—ex-soldiers, 
ex-sailors, ex-convicts and ex-laborers. 

We first visited Surigao, where the in- 
surgent chief, General Garcia, had his 
headquarters. Aguinaldo had appointed 
Garcia to be “Governor of Mindanao 
and Jolo;” this same title was held by 
General Bates, to whom Garcia surren- 
dered “his force, his arms, his territory 
and himself.” 

This peaceful occupation was cele- 
brated by the local band and by a dance. 
We were informed by General Garcia 
that at the breaking out of the Spanish- 
American War the feeling in his dis- 
trict, in Eastern Mindanao, was so fa- 
vorable to the Americans that it was 
thought only proper to rechristen some 
of the neighboring towns (wretched lit- 
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tle barrios with palm thatched shacks), 
and that thenceforth they should be 
known as Nueva Boston, Nueva Colum- 
bia, Nueva Florida, and Nueva Balti- 
more, the United States having been dis- 
covered in an old geography. 

Cagayan de Misamis is the principal 
town in Northern Mindanao, and was the 
second point visited by the expedition. 
This town had been visited previously 


by some of our gunboats that discovered. 


that Americans were not welcome, that 
the place contained about six hundred in- 
surgents armed with rifles, and that the 
vicinity of the town’s wharf was forti- 
fied. However, when we arrived we 
had the persuasive influence of three gun- 
boats, and the town sent emissaries to 
parley and to size us up; but, of course, 
these people could not be allowed to re- 
tard the movements of'the troops. 

The last delegate was informed that 
the time for talking had passed, and as 
he was passed over the side he requested 
that it should not be taken seriously if a 
nervous Filipino should fire his rifle. 
Six six-inch guns were pointed out to 
the envoy, and both he and his party were 
advised that in returning to the shore it 
woud be well to keep their boat out of the 
line of fire. Few ambassadors ever dis- 
charged their duties with greater dis- 
patch. 

Meanwhile a demonstration by some of 
the vessels was made in front of the 
town wharf and the real landing party 
proceeded up a river, which runs behind 
the town, and disembarked at a point 
nearly two miles from the usual landing 
place. Such tactics‘always bewilder these 
people. The insurgents retired to thehills. 

I once asked an insurgent officer why 
he had surrendered without fighting. 
“Why, your soldiers got behind us,” as 
if to say that when troops did things like 
that the laws of war were broken and a 
chivalric combat was unmerited. 

When the United States steamship 
“ Manila ” anchored off a certain town in 
Mindoro, the commander of the local in- 
surgent garrison sent out a delegation to 
request of the captain, “ Would he not 
kindly inform them as to the number of 
sailors he intended to land, in order that 
an equal number of the garrison might 
be detailed, and the two parties could 
have a square fight on the beach?” The 
delegation was thanked, but informed 
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that when the captain wanted the town 
he would take it in his own brusque way. 

After garrisoning Cagayan de Misa- 
mis troops were placed at lligan, Misa- 
mis and at Dapitan. At each of these 
points the occupation was peaceful. 

In that part of the Philippines which 
stretches through five degrees of lati- 
tude, from Suriago to Borneo, the Amer- 
ican flag has been raised at many points 
without a hostile shot to oppose it. 
(However, several weeks after our oc- 
cupation of Cagayan de Misamis, the 
men who had taken to the hills on our 
approach assaulted the garrison, but paid 
dearly for their rashness. ) 

It is doubtful if the extent of the 
Philippines is generally understood. If 
equally scaled maps were superimposed, 
the northernmost Philippine Islands, the 
Batanes, being placed near Duluth, the 
southernmost island, Sibutu, would be 
near New Orleans. The many islands 
lying between Batanes and Sibutu are in- 
habited by many people, the majority of 
whom belong to different varieties of the 
Malay race, excepting the Chinese in- 
habitants and the Negritos. The latter are 


thought by some to have come from 


Madagascar or Australia, by others they 
are thought to be indigenous to the 
Philippines. An accurate census has 
been impossible, but a fair estimate would 
be something between eight and nine mil- 
lions of inhabitants. Many of these peo- 
ple have never taken up arms against the 
United States, many have never even 
heard of our country. 

The element that has revolted against 
the United States is dominated and led 
by the Tagalo tribe, comparatively few 
in numbers (about one-sixth of the en- 
tire population), who inhabit the region 
in the vicinity of Manila Bay, a relative- 
ly small area (one-seventh of the whole). 

The character of the Filipino is diffi- 
cult to understand, and contains many 
contradictions. Those who are Chris- 
tiahs are extremely neat and clean in 
their personal habits. Drunkenness is a 
thing of great rarity, but gambling is in- 
dulged in to a marked degree. While 
sometimes willing to fight against the 
Government, the Filipino allows his fam- 
ily to be harried and terrorized by the 
bands of robbers or tulisanes that infest 
the country. They rule each other by 
fear, hence information is hard for us 
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to obtain. Among them secret societies 
flourish—the backbone of the present in- 
surrection is found in the powerful Kat- 
ipunan society. Generosity in others is 
mistaken for weakness, altho in his own 
home the Filipino is hospitable. 

American and Spanish prisoners have 
been slain, and many of the natives have 
been murdered, altho our insurgent pris- 
oners have been treated with unusual 
kindness. 

The Tilipino builds a marvelous mili- 
tary trench, which he promptly abandons, 
and protects his person by an dnting ant- 
ing—an amulet written in gibberish 
Latin... He protessesimdevomonm fo) tie 
Catholic faith, and delights in chivying 
and imprisoning friars of the orders 
which rescued him from paganism. 
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It is impossible to tell what a native 
will do in any given set of conditions. 

This subject is illustrated in an old 
story told by the Spaniards: There was 
once a learned friar—a savant, who af- 
ter many years of study among the Fili- 
pinos, said that he would leave as a leg- 
acy a work upon the subject of the na- 
tives. After his death his brethren found 
among his effects a bulky volume. Upon 
the title-page of it was written, “ The 
Filipino: His Character, Traits, Disposi- 
tion,” etc. The second page was blank, 
as were the remaining hundreds of pages 
until the last one was reached, upon 
which was written, ‘“‘ This is all I know of 
the subject after forty years’ service in 
these islands.” 

MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


The Probable Results of a Franco-English War. 


By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 


[Baron de Coubertin is a French historian of note, the author of a book on American Universities and well 
known as a contributor to English and Continental reviews.—Ebpiror. ] 


AE words “ Franco-English war” 
will never cease to appear to me 
the most painful which my pen can 

write. My faithful sympathy, of long 
standing, with England, explains this 
feeling. 

But to-day I can write those words 
without surprise, while only a year ago 
it would have seemed to me that they 
summed up the most extraordinary and 
most improbable event that could be ex- 
pected. This shows how rapidly matters 
have progressed, and how wonted the 
ear—if not the heart—has become to the 
shocking suggestion of a struggle be- 
tween the two great champions of liberal- 
ism in Europe. 

I recently explained, in an article 
which (if I may be permitted to mention 
the fact) evoked many comments in 
Ikngland—very few of them being ad- 
verse—that there was a chance of a 
Franco-English war breaking out in the 
near future, precisely because the two na- 
tions do not wish it. 

I then asserted, and I am not afraid to 
repeat it boldly, that. in my opinion, 
such a war is desired, and that secret 
preparations have been made for it by a 


group of English financiers and politi- 
cians, who are seeking thereby an oppor- 
tunity both to enrich themselves and to 
create for themselves an unhealthy pop- 
ularity. Vhe leader of this group is a 
man with whom I am personally ac- 
quainted, and whom I do not esteem, Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

It is through their influence that all 
sorts of irritating incidents, falsehoods 
and calumnies against France are ex- 
ploited in the English journals ;_ which, 
naturally, gives rise in France to deep ir- 
ritation that in turn finds expression in 
attacks by the press upon England. Thus 
the journals of the two countries have 
fallen into the habit of exchanging pe- 
riodical insults, and no international good 
will can endure such habits. 

Under these conditions, in order to pre- 
vent war from breaking out, the ambi- 
tions of those who are inciting it must be 
directed in another channel; it is possible 
that affairs in China may have this result, 
only it is to be feared that it will prove 
but temporary, and that once the affairs 
of China are regulated, the English parti- 
sans of a war against France will again 
take up their interrupted projects, 
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The fact is that no war seems to them 
so advantageous, from the economical 
and financial point of view, as does this. 
In no other case, they think, would it be 
so good for their business; in no other 
could they make such lucky hits on Ex- 
change and carve out for themselves, at 
less expense, a finer popularity. Their 
calculation is based upon a fact which is 
correct, but from which they are deducing, 
in my opinion, erroneous conclusions. 
They believethat England is vulnerable in 
one point only, at the very heart of the 
Empire—London—and that France, on 
the contrary, is vulnerable in a host of 
places, not only on the sea coast of the 
Channel and the oceans, but also on the 
distant seas, where she possesses numer- 
ous insufficiently defended colonies. The 
impossibility that the French army, which 
is twenty times greater than the English 
army, should land in England and cap- 
ture London, and the possibility of an 
English fleet, ten times as powerful as 
the French fleet, bombarding and destroy- 
ing many French seaports and maritime 
cities; such is the double hypothesis 
upon which are based the plans of those 
who advocate a war. They foresee 
France’s whole efforts. directed against 
the English coast, an army assembled at 
Boulogne, as in the time of the last Em- 
pire, the fleet striving to remain, if only 
for twelve hours, in the Channel, in order 
to permit the transports to disgorge that 
army at Dover or at Brighton. But a 
powerful English squadron would suffice 
to prevent that landing. The French 
army and French opinion would get worn 
out waiting forachance which would never 
present itself, and during that period of 
waiting fine operations in stocks could 
be carried out on the Paris Bourse. Hyp- 
notized by this desire to land in England 
and capture London, how would France 
be able to defend herself against two 
other English squadrons which in the 
meantime would make attacks at Cher- 
bourg, Havre, Marseilles, Algiers, Tam- 
atave, on the ports of Indo-China, or of 
Western Africa? Naturally, there would 
be no question of seizing those cities. 
What would be the use? But an attempt 
would be made to destroy them by bom- 
bardment, and, above all, they would be 
reduced by blockade, thus striking at 
their commerce and rendering possible 
lucrative commercial operations at other 


points on the globe. What was more ad- 
vantageous to East Indian cotton than 
the war of secession, which stopped the 
production of American cotton? Thus 
a whole series of economical phenomena 
is the result of war, and may be utilized 
to advantage by well informed private 
persons. hus reason the warlike in 
England, in view of a war which would 
be very long and not very costly for their 
country, and not very dangerous, while 
for ours it would be both costly and wear- 
ing. 
All this is very fine in its way; but 
these are only arguments face to face 
with which rises up, in the first place, a 
reality which must be taken into account 
—the Franco-Russian alliance, which was 
formed with a view to precisely such con- 
tingencies, and which, thenceforth, if 
these contingencies come to pass, is in- 
vested with peculiar force. It is unnec- 
essary to say that France did not conclude 
this alliance with the ulterior design of 
using it against England; her intention 
was, rather, to guarantee herself against 
possible aggression from Germany; but 
KRussia held precisely the opposite idea; it 
has always been thought at St. Peters- 
burg that an alliance with France would 
be of service against England, and that, 
in case of war, France would receive all 
the knocks while Russia reaped all the 
profits.) this Vis rather” selfish? ites 
true, and I think that my fellow-country- 
men are indulging in illusions in that 
quarter; but what do you expect? Poli- 
tics is not a school of generosity. 

Only I wish to call attention to the fact 
that, from England’s point of view, the 
result is identical. If England is forced 
to retreat before Russia, the ally of 


France, what good would it do them if 


they were first to triumph over France? 
It would be a very poor bit of calculation 
to lose territory in China and in India for 
the sake of gaining, for example, New 
Caledonia, or the Islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. Russia is in a position to 
shake English power and influence se- 
riously in Asia, and she would do it im- 
mediately if England were to attack her 
ally. 
But would England capture anything 
whatever from France? Leaving Rus- 
sia out of the question, would she be 
strong enough to force her neighbor to 
surrender even New Caledonia or St, 
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Pierre and Miquelon? ‘That is where 
new elements would enter in, concerning 
which I wish to say a word. 

The South African war has not in the 
least revealed the inferiority of the Eng- 
lish soldier. England’s enemies take 
pleasure in repeating this, but it is non- 
sense, and all the slanders in the world 
will not alter by a jot the fact that the 
Englishman is an admirable fighter when 
need arises. But we know now, through 
having seen them at work in the Trans- 
vaal, that the officers are totally lacking 
in military science. We rather suspected 
it. A deplorable prejudice reigns in the 
classes of English society from which the 
officers are recruited. Science is despised 
in those circles, and they have a poor 
opinion of workers; an ideal is held up 
which recalls rather too strongly—and 
in a still less noble form—that of the no- 
bles of the Middle Ages, who believed that 
through simple contact with their horse, 
their armor, their sword, they became 
superior to other men, and deemed it use- 
less to learn even so much as to read and 
write. 

The lesson will bear fruit most cer- 
tainly. If England has a right to be 
proud of the perseverance by dint of 
which she has won the victory, she never- 
theless experiences a salutary feeling of 
humiliation at perceiving that the victory 
hasbeenlongand costly to secure,and that 
through her own fault far more than be- 
cause of the rather deceptive strength of 
her adversaries. 

A maritime war would furnish her 
with a number of disagreeable surprises, 
because the state of mind of the officers 
in her navy is pretty nearly the same as 
that of the officers on land. ‘There, 
again, reigns an immeasurable pride 
which takes the place of knowledge. 
Pride is a great preparer of defeats in the 
modern world. In former times it con- 
stituted a force, because it elevated ; now- 
adays it is weakness because it prevents 
a man from learning. It is of no avail 
that English sailors have much experi- 
ence in matters pertaining to their profes- 
sion; their scientific culture is far too de- 
ficient to enable them to grapple with all 
the difficulties, even the technical. A 
modern war vessel is, above all else, a ma- 
chine of the most complicated sort, and 
every good sailor ought at the present 
day to be also an engineer. 
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Precisely this is what might in a naval 
war partly make up for the numerical 
inferiority of France. The English fleet 
is far more numerous, but the French of- 
ficers are far more educated, and far bet- 
ter educated than the English. So far 
as it is a question of plowing the seas 
in the pursuit of commerce, the English 
have the advantage, in consequence of 
their great knowledge of things of the 
sea; but the moment it becomes a ques- 
tion of maneuvering torpedo boats or 
ironclads, where everything works by 
electricity or clockwork, I believe them to 
be inferior. 

We may now wonder what would be 
the result of a struggle which should 
break out under such conditions—that is 
to say, England having against her the 
insufficient training of her battalions and 
her crews, and France having in her fa- 
vor the formidable pressure which Russia 
can exercise in Asia against England? 

As a matter of course, such a struggle 
would be wundecisive. The treaty of 
peace which would put an end to it 
would. stipulate perhaps for a few ex- 
changes of territory, several rectifications 
of frontiers, a few advantages accorded 
on one side and on the other; but these 
exchanges or these concessions would 
have to counterbalance, or nearly so, as 
is proper when a quarrel ends without 
there having been either victor or van- 
quished. Thus the material or territo- 
rial result would be nothing whatever; 
neither country would have succeeded in 
augmenting the extent of its possessions. 
It would be the same as to the moral re- 
sults; the prestige of the combatants 
might come out of it uninjured, but as- 
suredly it would not be increased. As 
for the economical result, naturally that 
would be disastrous. Enormous expen- 
diture of money, loss of human lives, 
war material and ships destroyed or dam- 
aged—such would be the sole and almost 
certain balance-sheet. 

In short, England would suffer most, 
because the advance which Germany 
would make, favored by such events, 
would be made, above all, at her expense. 
The longer the struggle, the more would 
German commerce profit by it to get pos- 
session of the markets previously sup- 
plied by English commerce. Therefore 
it is not surprising that Germany has not 
been willing to compromise herself in the 
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Anglo-Boer quarrel, and that she has 
seemed particularly anxious to assert her 
neutrality. The Emperor, if he foresees, 
as is probable, a Franco-English war on 
the sea, is defending the interests of his 
people by avoiding everything which 
might force him to take part in it, or get 
mixed up in it. Such a war cannot be 
otherwise than favorable to Germany by 
weakening English commerce and ex- 
changing Germanophobia for Anglopho- 
bia in France. Now, the whole question 
consists in finding out whether the Eng- 
lish people will continue to follow blind- 
ly the instigation of dishonest politicians 
who wish to hurl them into such an en- 
terprise, or whether they will perceive 
while yet there is time that, under pretext 
of patriotism, they are to be made to sub- 
serve far from respectable and far from 
interesting individual interests. Unhap- 
pily at the present moment the nation’s 
head is not very steady. It has been 
made to drink an enormous quantity of 
whisky, and is rather disposed, like the 
late Don Quixote, to mistake windmills 
for knights. I sincerely believe that at 
the bottom of its heart it does not wish to 
enter upon war with its neighbor, but a 
very skillful newspaper campaign is be- 
ing conducted with a view to leading to 
it. 
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France is equally far from wishing 
war. Only the most pacific of the 
French are beginning to weary of being 
insulted almost daily by the English jour- 
nals, and even sometimes by members of 
the Government, for neither Lord Salis- 
bury, nor, above all, Mr. Chamberlain, 
has managed to refrain from certain im- 
proprieties of language which were very 
deeply resented on the other side of the 
Channel. 

I believe that, considering the point at 
which matters have arrived, the best way 
to labor for the maintenance of peace is 


_to aim at making both countries under- 


stand that a war between them can lead 
to absolutely no other result than mutual 
impoverishment to the profit of a formi- 
dable neighbor. No doubt many other 
more noble considerations might be put 
forward, but the present epoch is senti- 
mental—even if it is at all—only in 
words, but not in deeds. Governments 
rarely shrink from the fear of offending 
the moral law ; they are much more afraid 
of making a bad bargain, or of burdening 
themselves with some _ scrape. Let 
France and England once realize the ab- 
solute impossibility of either whipping 
the other, and they will do what is neces- 


sary to maintain peace between them. 
Paris, FRANCE. 


Are There Any Musical Traditions? 


By Henrys Finck, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WAGNER AND His Works.”’ 


HERE is a good deal of humbug 
about musical criticism, as there 
is about most things in this world, 

but of all the tricks practiced by the crit- 
ics in their efforts to appear like superior 
beings none is more ludicrous than the 
airs they assume when they berate pian- 
ists or singers for not respecting the 
“traditions.” The greatest performers 
are not spared; for if a critic can lecture 
a Rubinstein or a Paderewski on this 
score, must he not seem to his readers a 
very “big Injun” indeed? It may seem 
like high treason on the part of a “ med- 
icine man” to expose this little trick of 
the trade; but I cannot refrain from hav- 
ing a little fun at the expense of those of 


* 


my colleagues who are always telling us 
that Paderewski (who in reality is the 
most poetic interpreter of Beethoven 
since Liszt), does not respect the “ class- 
ical traditions.” 

As a matter of fact, there is no such 
thing as musical traditions in the case of 
most composers. In his new volume 
on Chopin Mr. James Huneker declares 
after a careful survey of the situation, 
that “exactly what the Chopin tradi- 
tion is no man may dare to say.” Yet 
Chopin has been dead only half a cen- 
tury, and some of his pupils are still liv- 
ing. As Mr. Huneker further remarks, 
 Mikuli criticised the Tellefsen edition, 
yet both men had been Chopin pupils. 
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This is a significant fact and shows that 
little reliance can be placed on the brave 
talk about tradition.” It was Mikuli 
who afflicted the world with the utterly 
ridiculous notion that the Chopin tempo 
rubato did not involve the left hand, 
which always kept strict time! This in- 
artistic idea has accordingly been ac- 
cepted by many professionals as a Cho- 
pin “tradition.” It is quite. likely that 
Chopin made his pupils practice in strict 
time, but when he played his own com- 
positions, the tempo rubato—the slowing 
and quickening of the pace here and 
there—as a matter of course involved 
both his hands. Liszt called this “ the rule 
of irregularity,” and compared it to the 
movement of tree tops bent hither and 
thither by a keen breeze. Berlioz went so 
far as to remark that Chopin “ could not 
play strictly in time,’ which he would 
not have said had Chopin confined his 
rubato to slight liberties with the mel- 
ody in the right hand. This point Mr. 
Huneker does not sufficiently elucidate 
in his otherwise admirable treatise. 

If the “ traditions’ can be so absurdly 
at fault in the case of a man dead only 
fiftv years, it is easy to guess what must 
be true in the case of a composer dead 
a hundred and fifty, like Bach.’ How 
eager his contemporaries were to gather 
the material for establishing traditions 
may be inferred from the fact that the 
Consistory at Arnstadt censured him 
for “ making extraordinary variations in 
the chorales and intermixing many 
strange sounds, so that thereby the con- 
eregation were confounded.” This to 
the greatest organist and composer for 
the organ that ever lived! In Leipsic he 
had to invoke the courts to protect him- 
self against persons meddling with what 
he considered the proper discharge of 
his duties ; and he was charged with “ do- 
ing nothing ” at a time when he had just 
composed the greatest choral work in ex- 
istence—the Saint Matthew Passion, and 


written, rehearsed and performed three . 


of his finest church cantatas. 

But it was in regard to the facilities 
placed at his disposal for the perform- 
ance of his works that the eagerness to 
establish traditions was most conspicu- 
ously displayed. He was allowed only 
18 players and 12 singers for the produc- 
tion of his sublime works, and his re- 
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peated requests for more artists, and 
more competent ones, were entirely ig- 
nored. The performers were mostly 
boys, who were barely able to master the 
technical difficulties, and could not pos- 
sibly have entered into the spirit of his 
works. The result of all this was, as 
Richard Wagner has remarked, that 
Bach never was able to hear a satisfac- 
tory interpretation of his compositions, 
except in his mind. It remains one of 
the highest problems of art, he added, to 
find out just how Bach wanted his works 
to be sung and played. When that 
problem has been solved it will be seen 
how utterly opposed to all common- 
sense is the practice of those organists 
and conductors who reel off his music 
mechanically without any changes in 
pace and loudness. They do this be- 
cause there are no expression marks in 
his music, forgetting that it was not cus- 
tomary at that time to print music with 
expression marks, and that it is utter 
folly to suppose that a man with Bach’s 
genius could have wanted his music per- 
formed in barrel organ style. 

Mozart died on December 5th, 1791. 
Speaking of February in the same year, 
Herr Pohl says that “ there was no break 
in the clouds which overshadowed poor 
Mozart. The rough draft is still pre- 
served of an application for the post of 
second Capellmeister, but he did not ob- 
tain it.”’ That is to say, less than a year 
before his death Mozart was unable to 
get a place even as second conductor! 
Could anything more vividly illustrate 
the wild eagerness of the Viennese to 
hear him interpret his own works and 
establish correct traditions? It is well 
known that when his Figaro was pro- 
duced the singers, instead of trying to 
learn from him, entered into a regular 
conspiracy to ruin his opera by singing 
it improperly, the result being that Mo- 
zart wrote his next opera for Prague. 
Two months before Mozart’s death 
Haydn went to London, and Mozart, in 
the words of Pohl, * said good-by to 
the only artist who understood him thor- 
oughly and honestly wished to see him 
prosper.” 

There are wealthy Londoners who pay 
$5,000 to have Paderewski entertain 
their guests with a dozen short pieces. 
The Viennese aristocracy often had op- 
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portunity, early in the present century, 
to hear Schubert play the piano parts of 
his immortal songs, for which he did not 
receive a penny. The singers were the 
famous operatic tenor Vogl, and the 
amateur baritone Baron von Schonstein. 
Selhese ssifieers,;, . ochubert's. “friend 
Spatin relates in his memoirs, “ were lit- 
erally overwhelmed with applause and 
thanks ; but nobody paid any attention to 
the modest master who had created these 
delightful songs. He was so used to this 
neglect that it did not annoy him in the 
least.” When he died, not a quarter of 
his 600 songs had been put into type. 
Very few of his instrumental works were 
played during his lifetime. An attempt 
to perform his ninth symphony was given 
up after several rehearsals, because it 
seemed too long and difficult. A decade 
later another attempt was made, and this 
time they got so far as to master two 
movements, separated, however, by an 
aria from Lucia! 

Wasielewski asserts that Beethoven, 
by personally conducting his orchestral 
works, established for Vienna and the 
rest of the world those traditions which 
were so necessary, especially in his un- 
conventional later works. As a matter 
of fact Beethoven was deaf when he com- 
posed his later symphonies—those con- 
cerning which there has been most dis- 
pute among interpreters; and his at- 
tempts to conduct them were apt to be 
ludicrous or painful rather than instruc- 
tive. Sometimes he got ahead of the or- 
chestra—which he could not hear—on 
one occasion as much as a dozen bars; 
and when he undertook to conduct F1- 
delio, in 1814, Capellmeister Umlauf 
stood behind him, and, with nods and 
gestures, kept the players together. The 
only tradition we have regarding his way 
of interpreting his works is the testi- 
mony of those who heard him play or 
conduct—Seyfried’s, for example, who 
says that he “made use of an effective 
_tempo rubato;” which indicates that his 
own style of interpretation was more like 
Anton Seidl’s and Paderewski’s than like 
the serene, metronomic way which mi- 
nor professionals and some of the critics 
asstime to have been Beethoven’s. 

When Richard Wagner was asked by 
Napoleon to produce his Tannhduser 
in Paris one would have supposed that 
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the singers and the conductor would 
make it their first task to learn his inten- 
tions and thus to help establish the tra- 
ditions. Such an idea was as far froni 
their thoughts as the North Pole. Thé 
singers became angry when he tried to 
teach them the correct phrasing of their 
parts, and the orchestra was deliberate- 
ly made to play contrary to his directions. 
Nuitter describes the extraordinary 
scene: The conductor, Dietsch, beating 
time as he chose, while Wagner “ seated 
two steps away from him on the stage, 
by the prompter’s box, was beating his 
own time, and beating it with hands and 
feet, raising a terrible noise and a cloud 
of dust on the stage floor.” 

At a time when Wagner had already 
composed Itiensi, The Flying Dutch- 
man, Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, Rhein- 
gold, and half of the Walkure, he 
accepted an invitation to conduct the 
Philharmonic concerts in London for 
a season. © As/>fione of his) .operas 
had yet been sung in London, he nat- 
urally expected to whet the public’s ap- 
petite by giving a Wagner concert; but 
the intelligent directors “feared haz- 
arding the reputation of their concerts ” 
by devoting a whole evening to him! 
They allowed him, however, to place a 
few selections in the regular programs. 
These were cordially applauded by the 
public, while the critics—lying in wait, 
as usual, for “traditions ”’—declared 
them “ hideous and detestable ” and “ te- 
dious beyond endurance.” 

Nor were the Germans any better. To 
put an end to the bungling performance 
of at least one of his operas, Wagner 
wrote an admirable guide to Tann- 
hauser, giving full directions to sing- 
ers, conductors and stage managers. Sev- 
eral copies of this guide were sent by him 
to the royal opera at Munich. They 
were stowed away in the library, where 
they were found years later, uncut. Nor 
did other opera companies pay the least 
attention to his intentions. It was for 
this reason that he worked so hard to 
establish the festivals at Bayreuth, where 
be would be able to have everything his 
own way and establish correct traditions 
for all time. Instead of welcoming this 
grand opportunity, the critical champions 
of traditions almost to a man opposed 
his plan with almost savage malice. 
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In view of these and a hundred simi- 
lar facts it will be wise for critics here- 
after to keep the word tradition careful- 
ly in the background. Not only are there 
very few traditions, but the critics are 
largely responsible for the fact that there 
are not more. Instead of welcoming and 
studying men of genius, they have hab- 
itually denounced them and sneered at 
them till they were gone, and with them 
the chance for traditions. And, after 
all, even if we knew just how Beethoven 
played his sonatas and Chopin his ma- 
zurkas, what would it avail us? No one 
could imitate them exactly unless he was 
the Doppelganger of those masters. 
Rubinstein played Chopin wonderfully, 
but not like Chopin; nor did Liszt, tho 
he knew him well, and often heard him 
play. And here we have the happy solu- 
tion of the problem. Traditions are 
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vague, uncertain, and generally useless ; 
but genius creates its own laws of inter- 
pretation which it behooves us to accept, 
rejoicing in their variety and individual 
flavor. Here, as in so many other cases, 
Schumann has indicated the principle 
which criticism should follow. “I wish 
you could have heard Liszt this morn- 
ing,” he wrote to Clara Wieck on March 
20th, 1840. “ He is most extraordinary. 
He played some of my compositions— 
Novelettes, The Fantasia, The Sonata 
—in a way that moved memsgecm. 
ly. Many of the details were quite dif- 
ferent from the way I conceived them, 
but always inspired by genius.” ‘There 
is the principle. So long as an interpre- 
tation is inspired by genius, let us enjoy 
it cordially, regardless of “ traditions ” 
and preconceived notions. 
New York Ciry. 


The Moon Ship. 


By Pauline, Frances Camp. 


ING, sing, cheerily sing, 
S Robin and bluebird and linnet. 
Swing, swing, merrily swing, 
Nest with my little one in it. 
There is an elf that shall come to thee soon, 
And take thee, a-dreaming, to sail in the moon. 


Chime, chime, ringingly chime, 
Lilies that hide in the grasses. 
Climb, climb, little rose, climb, 
And peep o’er the sill as he passes, 
For the silvery masts of the moon-ship rise 
Far over the hills, in the eastern skies. 


Blow, blow, gentle breeze, blow, 
Fill out her sails as she glideth. 
Slow, slow, stately and slow, 
Now o’er the tree tops she rideth. 
Soft streams the light from her glittering prow, 
Gilding the star boats that dip and bow. 


Hum, hum, drowsily hum, 
Locust that’s waked by its gleaming. 
Come, come, little elf, come, 
Baby already lies dreaming. 
See the ship waits for him, speed with him, fleet! 
Hush thee, my darling, oh, hush thee, my sweet. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 
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Erancis-ot “Assisi 


THIS appears at first simply a treatise 
of profound, but dry archeology, on a 
point of very little general importance 
Om interest. «lhe, name, of Paul Saba- 
tier, however, is sufficient guarantee 
against its dryness, even in the multiplic- 
ity of its delicate details. It is a guar- 
antee also of the practical momentousness 
of the subject. It extends the impres- 
sion made by the Life, that, since the 
Apostles, Francis of Assisi had received 
into his being the love of Christ, toward 
God, and toward men, and toward the 
lower creatures, more fully than any 
other man that has appeared, with less 
that was contradictory to it, and that, 
therefore, his appearance has been an 
epoch of spiritual history only less sig- 
nificant than that of the original Good 
Tidings. 

It might appear as if the question 
whether Francis really solicited and ob- 
tained from the Pope a plenary indul- 
gence for all those who “ being contrite 
and absolved” should visit the Assisian 
Church of St. Mary of the Angels, was 
not very deeply connected with the work 
of the saint. M. Sabatier, however, shows 
how entirely indulgences, in their orig- 
inal form and intent, were an expression 
of the sense of unity. 


“The savant of to-day, who dedicates his 
life to the disinterested exploration of the 
secrets of nature, hears, in hours of exaltation, 
the confused voice of myriads of beings whom 
he does not know, who perhaps will never 
babble his name, but whose sufferings he will 
assuage, and he feels himself at once raised 
and strengthened by this thought of love and 
communion. Even so, then, the saint, the 
contemplative monk, the secluded nun, im- 
posed on themselves penances and assailed 
Heaven with prayers for sinners whom they did 
not know, for sins of which they did not even 
suspect the existence.” 


Even in the prolix and _ ill-conjoined 
legend of Bishop Conrad of Assisi, dat- 
ing as late as 1335, and in the protracted 


*Fratris Francisci Bartholi De Assisio Tractatus de 
Indulgentia S. Mariae de Portiuncula. Nunc primum 
edidit Paul Sabatier. Accedunt varia documenta inter 
quae duo sancti Francisci Assisiensis opuscula hucusque 
inedita, et dissertatio de operibus fr. Marianii de Florentia 
quae a pluribus saeculis delituerant nunc autem feliciter 
inventa, Paris: Libraire Fischbacher, 1900, Pp, clxxxiv, 
204. 


history of the indulgence by his contem- 
porary, Brother Francis de Bartholi, both 
swarming with fantastic miracles, the 
simplicity of the criginal fact comes out. 
Francis, to whom the birthplace of his 
order was so dear, goes to Perugia, with 
a single brother, to find Pope Honorius 
III, and solicits of His Holiness a plen- 
ary indulgence for all those who, being 
contrite and sincere, should visit the 
Portiuncula, St. Mary of the Angels. The 
Pope suggests that this is unusual. Fran- 
cis mildly insists. “For how long? 
One year? two years? five? seven?” 
“O Holy Father, what is this?” “ Then 
have it.” The cardinals discontentedly 
murmur that this prejudices older and 
greater indulgences. Says Honorius, 
“T have spoken, and I cannot recall it. 
Yet it shall avail only from vespers of 
August Ist to vespers of August 2d of 
each year.’”’ Francis bows, and with- 
draws. “O simpleton,” the Pope calls 
after him, “what of the indulgence do 
you take with you?” “The word of 
your Holiness and the confirmation of 
Christ.”” Nor would he ever receive a 
written bull. The indulgence was to be 
forever gratuitous, and as he would have 
no money ever received for it, so he 
would have no money paid out for it in 
the way of curialistic fees. This ex- 
plains how it could so soon be questioned, 
and how it became necessary for the 
truest Franciscans, the observants of the 
Sacro Convento, to procure solemn at- 
testations, before notaries, of the orig- 
inal facts, the simplicity and_ self-con- 
sistency of which are not prejudiced, 
but rather made more authoritative by 
the timid extravagances of Conrad and 
Bartholi and later writers. 

The accounts, from Benedict of 
Arezzo, in 1277, down to Bishop Theo- 
bald, about 1315, altho showing tend- 
encies to amplification, and imaginary 
furnishings of miracle, rest essentially 
on the original foundation. They give 
the carefully controlled testimonies de- 
rived by brethren of the third genera- 
tion from brethren of the second, who 
at various times and in essential agree- 
ment with each other had heard them 
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from the earlier companions of St. Fran- 
cis, and from the Poverello himself. The 
juridical attestations, which at first sight 
throw suspicion on these accounts, be- 
came an unhappy necessity in face of the 
jealous silence of the Conventuais, to 
whom the Basilica, not the Portiuncula, 
was the heart of the order, and much 
more in face of the malignant denials of 
the Dominicans. 

All this while the popular fancy was 
luxuriating in growing amplifications 
of the story, and in multiplying miracles. 
At last the official and controlled account, 
even in its idealized form, and the popu- 
lar account, were too far apart to be in 
any way identified. Yet as the popular 
legend was much too piously exuberant 
and wonderful to be rejected, Bishop 
Conrad and Francis Bartholi found no 
way of combining them except to as- 
same that there had been two visits to the 
Pope, and two requests for the indul- 
gence. One of these visits is made to 
Perugia, one to Rome. On one visit 
Francis takes with him one companion, 
the second time several. The first visit 
had in the earlier legend been adorned 
with three roses, miraculously growing 
in mid-winter, but in the later story these 
are increased to six, three white and 
three red, and transferred to the Roman 
visit, which is as fictitious as the roses. 
The substance of the request and pon- 
tifical reply is the same in both, unintel- 
ligibly identical, but the second story ex- 
pounds everything into the pomp and 
circumstance of a regular visitation, ad 
limina apostolorum. The simplicity of 
St. Francis no longer satisfies. 

The author’s remarks on the growth 
of the legend, on the enucleation of the 
original true account from the bewilder- 
ing overgrowth of pious fancy, are very 
instructive in regard to the growth of 
legend universally. On every hand, too, 
he throws light deep into the heart of 
the Middle Ages, and above all of this 
wonderful man, and wonderful order, or 
rather family of orders, whose spiritual 
spontaneousness of origin, subsequent 
divergencies, convergencies, bitter con- 
tests, partial reconciliations, recognized 
separations, extremes of dissolving her- 
esies, make Franciscan history far more 
like universal church history than the his- 
tory of any other order whatever. 
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Pioneering on the Congo.* 


THE Reverend W. Holman Bentley 
has known the Congo country for twenty 
years, and his experiences as a missionary 
and explorer have fitted him to write this 
book, which contains a very large amount 
of valuable information. History of the 
Congo begins in 1484 with the discovery 
of the river by Diogo Cam, and passes on 
to the slaving days, beginning about 
1670. Thence it runs darkly until the 
founding of the mission in 1879. Mr. 
Bentley’s style is somewhat rambling and 
his book lacks the compactness of com- 
position so necessary in this kind of 
work; but the riches of information make 
up for this defect. 

The future historian will cull from 
Pioneering on the Congo a vast quantity 
of crude materials, with which to 
strengthen his work and give it life. Mr. 
Bentley used his eyes wherever he went, 
and he has added to his original discov- 
eries and observations all the information 
he was able to gather from others. His 
chapter on the Congo Basin, its inhab- 
itants and their language, is very interest- 
ing. He is quite at home with the Congo 
tongue, having written a “ Dictionary 
and Grammar of the Congo Language” 
and made a Congo translation of the New 
Testament. 

The personal note is strong in Mr. 
Bentley’s book; but we do not consider 
this a defect. He went to the Congo at 
a time when the country was an un- 
worked field, so far as enlightened effort 
was concerned, and he began at once 
with great energy and intelligence to re- 
duce exploration and missionary opera- 
tions to a system. He had a working 
knowledge of natural science in most of 
its fields, so that his notes are not mere 
empty descriptive touches. Geology, 
botany and geography are intelligently 
applied to his discoveries. We get a fair 
impression of every step he takes. 

Mr. Bentley explored the Stanley Pool 
and the upper river. He gives an ac- 
count of the cataract region and its de- 
velopments, sketches other missions than 
his own on the Congo, and describes the 
government of the Free State. In some 
appendices we have a list of Congo mis- 
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sionaries, with personal notes about them, 
the Lord’s Prayer in eight of the Congo 
languages and dialects, and an ac- 
count of ‘ Malarial Fever, Its Gen- 
esis and Effects.” Indeed, the book 
is one of which it is not possi- 
ble to make a satisfactory review within 
the limits at our command. Not only is 
the text in many places absorbingly inter- 
esting and packed with information, but 
the illustrations, drawn from many 
sources, are in themselves a sort of pic- 
ture history of Congo progress. From 
cannibalism to Christianity is a strange 
road, and every step is picturesque ; many 
ate hideously so. But Mr. Bentley 
makes no effort to “ dress up” his facts. 
The text and illustration, the latter most- 
ly from photographs, are reality plainly 
stated and sketched. We see things just 
as the missionary saw them, and just as 
the camera caught them. 

To every reader at all interested in the 
progress of missionary work, to every 
person whom exploration and discovery 
pleases, and to all who take kindly to the 
study of savage humanity, these two 
large volumes will offer a broad and rich 
field of entertainment and _ instruction. 
We do not recall any book by a thorough- 
ly competent and reliable writer which 
gives such varied and striking sketches 
of Congo life and manners. The infor- 
mation is minutely detailed ; sometimes it 
seems trivial, but nothing that is told is 
amiss when we wish to know its history. 
Good maps and an excellent index as- 
sist the reader in referring to points of 
special interest. 

ad 


THE STUDENT'S LIFE or PAUL. By 
George, Holley Gilbert, PhD., D.D.; 
Professor in Chicago Theological Sem- 
mary. (The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25.) This compact little volume is 
distinguished among recent works on 
St. Paul by some features which will 
make it decidedly attractive to students 
and scholars. It takes up the biographic 
facts apart from the apostolic theology 
or teaching, and presents them without 
comment, with very little elaboration and 
in a solid, compact and usable form with 
full references to biblical sources and 
the important modern authorities. The 
author finds in Holy Scripture super- 
natural fact and supernatural authority, 
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tho he does not believe either one or the 
other to be presented with entire histor- 
ical inerrancy. The variations of the 
accounts as compared together assume 
in his treatment a certain probative value 
and add a certain force to the New Tes- 
tament story in the summing up of the 
evidence. The two opening chapters 
are splendid examples of his method, 
brief, nervous, Pcritical. ainey. erve> in 
telling brevity a splendidly vital picture 
of what such a Jewish boyhood’s as 
Paul’s would be, and trace to their early 
root in the apostle’s rabbinic training 
certain points which a less free biblical 
theory than our author’s would incline 
him to explain away, such as his state- 
ments (p. 17) that Paul shows a lack of 
“the historical sense in his interpreta- 
tion of Scripture,” “ draws from Jewish 
tradition and communicates things not 
found in the Old Testament,” that he 
speaks of the law as “mediated by 
angels,” that he “allegorizes as the 
rabbis did’—‘‘departs notably from 
Jesus” in his angelology, and has cer- 
tain points in his eschatology which 
“are based neither upon the Old Testa- 
ment nor upon the teaching of Jesus.” 
The results reached by Professor Gilbert 
are, however, eminently conservative, in 
some points more so than Ramsay, and 
such as to bring him out in flat disagree- 
ment with such critics as Weizesaker or 
Pfleiderer, and even McGiffert. The 
first great passage in the apostle’s life 
which calls out all his power and learn- 
ing is the account of Jesus meeting him 
in the way to Damascus, his conversion 
and the possible preparatory steps that led 
up to it. There could hardly be a finer 
example than this study of the difference 
between the old and new method of us- 
ing Scripture, and of what is lost by it 
on the one hand and gained on the other. 
For example, in speaking of the fact (p. 
32) that in Acts xxii Paul’s commission 
comes from Ananias in Damascus, while 
in Chapter xxvi it comes from Jesus him- 
self outside of Damascus, he does not 
think it worth while to attempt any rec- 
onciliation, but says boldly that those 
variations “are plainly inconsistent with 
absolute historicity, but they do not mili- 
tate against the general trustworthiness 
of the narrative.” This certainly puts 
the matter mildly, and on any known 
scheme of rational or common sense 
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historicity falls at a very safe distance 
within the line. Why does he pass over 
in silence the possible influence of Ste- 
phen on Paul? Weare not at all satis- 
fied with his reply to Ramsay’s sugges- 
tion that before the appeal to Czesar 
and voyage to Rome Paul had come into 
the possession of more or less property ; 
and, making a leap on for the only addi- 
tional point we can find room for in this 
notice, it is a matter of serious regret 
that the point on which Weiss has laid 
himself out as to whether room could be 
found in the chronology of Paul’s clos- 
ing years for Peter’s traditional work at 
Rome, is not considered. 


RELIGION UNDER THE BARONS OF BAL- 
TIMORE. By C. Ernest Smith, D.D. (Bal- 
timore?, E.eAllenSycettese,5On ments 
volume is the immediate result of the dis- 
covery and publication of the Calvert Pa- 
pers. It administers the finishing blow 
to the theory which dies so hard, espe- 
cially among those interested to uphold 
it, of the birth and development of re- 
ligious liberty in Maryland under Roman 
Catholic auspices. Beginning with Sir 
George Calvert at the court of James I, 
Dr. Smith uproots the whole pleasant 
myth from the beginning. Sir George 
Calvert, first of the Lords of Baltimore, 
was not of noble blood, but born in a 
farm house in Yorkshire of a race of 
Flemish artisans. Against his name in 
the Oxford matriculation lists stands the 
word plebs in sufficient proof of his or- 
igin. He went into American coloniza- 
tion with no lofty purpose, but inspired 
by the dream of gold to retrieve his for- 
tunes, which were wrecked at court. His 
first attempt to organize the plantation of 
Avalon in Newfoundland is the key to all 
that followed in Virginia and Maryland. 
This Avalon charter, destitute of a single 
democratic elément or promise of reli- 
gious liberty, shows how little such 
thoughts and plans as these were habitual 
with the first Lord Baltimore. Dr. Smith 
follows him through the brief years that 
remained of his life, reciting the legend 
and comparing with it the actual facts, 
until the sage, philosopher, pilgrim father 
and public benefactor of the legend comes 
out the politician and merchant, adven- 
turer, whose creed and life were neither 
better nor worse than the average Eng- 
lishman of his day. The real charter of 
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Maryland dates from two months after 
the first Lord Baltimore’s death. Dr. 
Smith’s study of this charter, its peculiar 
points, what they meant, why they stand 
as they do, and how they operated in the 
history, is absolutely conclusive. He ~ 
shows from what took place on both sides 
of the water, in England and in Mary- 
land, that there was no thought of open- 
ing a refuge for persecuted Roman Cath- 
olics, and much less any assertion of lib- 
erty of conscience in the foundation pro- 
jected by Sir George Calvert, the first 
Lord of Baltimore, and developed by his 
far abler and greater son. ‘This is the 
main point of the book. It is established 
in a great variety of ways, conclusively in 
each, by direct testimony and by the de- 
velopment and implications of the lis- 
tory. The conclusion reached on the one 
line is made irresistible on the other. The 
whole study is acute, thorough. and con- 
vincing, tho we shall have to admit that 
the author’s wit is sometimes rather pale 
and far less effective than his logic. His 
remarks on the New England treatment 
of the Indians show how easy it is for a 
man when freeing himself from one 
lerend to fall under the influence of an- 
other. If he wishes a “ right smarty: 
problem in infinitesimal analysis let him 
undertake to tell us how man-- grains of 
veracity there are in the poor squib he 
quotes thus: 


“ At first they fell on their knees, | 
And then they fell on the Aborigines.” 


St. PAuL’s EpIstLE TO THE ROMANS. 
A Practical Exposition. By Charles 
Gore, M.A., D.D., Canon of Westmin- 
ster. (Two vols. $1.50 each. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 16mo.) The ratson 
d’étre of this new commentary on the 
Romans is the desire on the part of the 
author and the Anglican Catholics repre- 
sented by him to present a more church- 
manlike interpretation of the Epistle than 
it has received by Protestant expositors 
since the Reformation. This Epistle, and 
that to the Galatians have been made the 
key to the Protestant position and used 
to support a doctrine of fides sola, or 
mere faith, thrown out of all corporate 
and essential relations with the Church as 
the body of Christ, which has led Church- 
men who value their Catholic name to 
look upon all these expositions, and to a 
certain extent the Epistles themselves, 
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with a certain want of sympathy if not 
aversion. Canon Gore believes that all 
this has grown out of a needless exag- 
geration of the protest against the deadly 
Pelagianism of the Roman Theology, and 
that no part of its vital truth need be lost 
if we will only interpret Paul as he in- 
tended we should, and that to do this with 
any degree of success one must enter into 
his task in the spirit of Churchmanship, 
or, in other words, in recognition of the 
relations of the believer as corporate with- 
in the one body and not simply as in ab- 
stract personal or individual relation to 
God. This work is done in these two 
volumes in a way highly characteristic 
of Canon Gore. It preserves the spirit- 
_ual substance of the Reformation doctrine 
as regards faith, Christian freedom, and 
the spiritual relation of the believer, 
while it asserts the co-essential vitality of 
his corporate relation with the body of 
Christ in his Church. The Exposition 
is founded upon a scholarly interpreta- 
tion of the text, but it follows in general 
the topical method of exposition and 
deals with the Apostle’s thought more 
than with the perplexities of his dictum. 
Like all Canon Gore’s work, these two 
volumes have great charm of style and 
thought and are spiritually inspiring. 


THE TESTAMENT OF IGNATIUS Loy- 
Oiaweeransiaved by Eo Mies Rix. B. 
Herder, St: Lows. A distinguished 
English Jesuit, Father Tyrrell, intro- 
duces this remarkable volume by a pref- 
ace in language that must appeal strong- 
ly to Catholic and Protestant readers. 
Thus, for instance, he sets forth the com- 
mon dogma of the‘Church on grace: 

“But perhaps the chief interest of this little 
document will be the illustration it affords of 
a certain substantial identity underlying the 
almost infinitely diverse manifestations of 
‘ sanctity ’ in all ages and countries, under- 
standing here by ‘sanctity’ an heroic obedi- 
ence to those interior workings of God’s 
Spirit, which, if they normally find their most 
favorable environment, their fullest and most 
fruitful development in the Catholic Church, 
are denied to no soul for which Christ. died, 


and at times yield as luxuriant an increase on 
Gerizim as on Sion.” 


The remarkable man who founded the 
order of Jesuits gives us, in this small 
volume, a deep insight into his intellec- 
tual and moral nature. He claims no ex- 
ceptional grade of divine guidance be- 
yond the ordinary supernatural light ac- 
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cessible to every child of his heavenly 
father. As to the visions or special lights 
conceded or imagined for him, Father 
Tyrrell says: 

“St. Ignatius himself, we find insisting on 

the faultiness of his early spiritual vision; 
while, as to the subjectivity or objectivity of 
what he undoubtedly contemplated, he is stu- 
diously diffident of affirming.” 
In fact, Catholics may hold that all 
revelations or so-called: visions narrated 
as having happened after the Apostolic 
age may have been purely subjective. 
The Church may not decide mere psycho- 
logical phenomena. No less striking is 
the analogy drawn between Ignatius in 
his initial striving after perfection and 
Bunyan the Puritan, in his early groping 
after the higher life. 

‘Each undertakes, as Dante, as Augustine, 
as countless others have done, to trace out a 
Pilgrim’s Progress, under guidance of Divine 
Grace, from the City of Destruction to the 
Land of Promise, often resisted through wil- 
fulness and ignorance, but at last victorious.” 
The dire persecution suffered by Ig- 
natius from the officials of the Inquisi- 
tion, both in Spain and in Rome, recalls 
the odious work of that institution, which 
Catholics condemn as harshly as Protes- 
tants. Yet, throughout the whole life- 
trial of this singular man, we can follow 
with admiration the march of his unbend- 
ing spirit. The little volume shows to 
any candid reader the power of divine 
grace working with human will to attain 
his ideal of Christian life. 


A FRIEND oF Casar. A tale of the Fall 
of the Roman Republic. By William 
Stearns Davis. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.) In many re- 
spects this is a distinctly successful pic- 
ture of Roman life half a century before 
Christ. But it is rather notable for its 
scenes and incidents than for sustained 
dramatic vigor. There is a curious ef- 
fect made by the author’s extremely mod- 
ern attitude and remarks, while describ- 
ing and otherwise projecting the ancient 


heathen customs, morals and manners. 


It is a novel evidently written from the 
present back at, rather than of, the old 
time. We do not know that we object to 
this somewhat unusual treatment. It has 
some lines of freshness. Many of the de- 
scriptive passages are distinguished by 
remarkable vigor. This is especially true 
of the fighting scenes. Nor is the story 
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lacking in lifelikeness in a general way. 
- The conversations are vivid, natural and 
entertaining, being quite free of the affec- 
tation so common in historical novels of 
old times, the ‘‘ thee and thou ”’ affliction, 
and the senseless archaic verbal puzzles 
vainly considered conducive to substan- 
tial verisimilitude and to “ atmospheric 
eliects)  “Duestale.hagsitseraults sbutatais 
interesting both for what it is and for 
what its author has aimed to make it. 
We heartily sympathize with the artistic 
purpose and, in the main, with the scheme 
of construction and expression adopted. 
The story does give a very effective pro- 
jection of pagan life as it was in Rome 
When the republic fell. The book is 
written by a college boy. 


Our PRESIDENTS AND How WE Make 
THem. By A. K. McClure, LL.D. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00.) This 
is a running historical sketch of all the 
Presidents of the United States, from 
Washington down to McKinley, with a 
history of each Presidential campaign in 
its order. It is a valuable book, full of 
information of just the sort most attract- 
ive, interesting and useful to students of 
our political life, methods, struggles and 
achievements. Colonel McClure is emi- 
nently fitted for the task of writing a 
book like this. His has been a large in- 
fluence in the making of Presidents, and 
he writes from both experience and learn- 
ing in the business, and the wisdom of po- 
litical life. We call especial attention 
to this work. The portraits of the Pres- 
idents accompany the text, while the au- 
thor’s likeness faces the title-page. 


In Sourn Arrica wirH Butter. By 
Captain George Clark Musgrave. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00.) A 
book like this makes its own way with the 
intelligent reader. It is a plain, straight- 
forward, practical narrative of the war 
in Cape Colony. Nowhere have we seen 
a more convincing statement of the facts 
of the war and the justification of British 
action. It is not a one-sided argument. 
Theclaims of the Boers are admirably and 
vigorously presented, as well as the causes 
which led them to precipitate war by in- 
vading English territory. A graphic ac- 
count of the relief of Ladysmith is given, 
and, indeed, the whole book somehow im- 
presses reality almost equal to life. The 
illustrations are excellent. In estimating 
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the charactef of the Boers ds soldiers, 
Captain Musgrave draws a fine distinc- 
tion between the old race and the new. 
The former, he says, were, and their imi- 
tators still are, as cruel as beasts. In the 
list of those who showed unmanly heart- 
lessness and savagery he places Cronje, 
Viljoen, Snyman and others, while he 
gives unstinted praise to Joubert, Botha, 
Meyer, Prinsloo and Coster. Upon the 
whole, while Captain Musgrave’s book 
necessarily falls far short of being a full 
history of the war, it commends itself as a 
story at first hand sketched on the ground 
with conscientious care and filled out with 
excellent judgment from all available 
sources. Collectors of historical mate- 
rials connected with the South African 
war cannot afford to let Captain Mus- 
erave’s book go by. 

Sextus EmpiricuS AND GREEK 
Sxepricism. By Mary Miles Patrick. 
I2mo, pp. viii, 163. (George Bell & 
Sons, London.) This volume was a 
thesis for the degree of Doctor of Phi- _ 
losophy, by Miss Patrick, President of 
the American College for Girls at Con- 
stantinople. It is a close scholar of 
Greek philosophy who would know the 
century in which Sextus Empiricus lived,. 
and there are few sources of information: 
available to the student who wishes to 
become acquainted with the teachings of 
Pyrrhonism. This thesis is accompanied. 
by a translation from the Greek of the 
First Book of the “ Pyrrhonic Sketches,” 
by Sextus Empiricus. The Skeptics as- 
sented only to phenomena, not to reality. 
They did not deny that there was ac- 
tual existence behind the subjective 
phenomena, but they did not assert it. 
They secured peace of mind by getting 
on the middle point of a philosophic teter- 
board, where there was equilibrium be- 
tween opposing arguments. Then they 
neither asserted nor denied, but sus- 
pended judgment. How can we be cer- 
tain, asks Sextus, even of the form of an 
object, when we must judge by sense 
organs, and these sense organs differ so 
much, as witness the difference between 
the eye of a man and that of a grasshop- 
per? Dr. Patrick has made a careful 
study of Greek Pyrrhonism, and of the 
modern discussions of it, and has shown 
what scholarly work is done by our 
Americans in Constantinople, and espe- 
cially what may be expected from the 
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College for Girls there of which she is 
the President. 


A History oF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA FROM Its FOUNDATION 
to A. D. 1770. Including Biographical 
Sketches of the Trustees, Faculty, the 
First Alumni, and Others. By Thomas 
Harrison Montgomery. ( Philadel- 
phia: George W. Jacobs & Co. $5.00.) 
With painstaking care Mr. Montgom- 
ery has sifted the records of the period 
between 1749-1770 bearing upon the 
foundation and early development of the 
University of Pennsylvania. His book is 
large, and it brims with information 
which should interest not only alumni 
and friends of the institution, but every 
person with a taste for historical details 
bearing upon a most important field of 
our colonial life. The light thrown upon 
the period sketched is not confined wholly 
to the dry statistics of growth. Biogra- 
phy of many distinguished men and the 
political, religious and material history 
of Pennsylvania are judiciously presented 
in the course of the story. It is a book 
which should not be limited to the present 
edition of only seven hundred and fifty 
copies. It should go into all public li- 
braries and into every private library 
where the history of colonial America 
occupies an important alcove. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GAR- 
DEN. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.) A new and enlarged edition of 
this charming book is wholly welcome. 
That such a piece of wholesome and re- 
fined writing has steadily grown in popu- 
larity is significant of a great and happy 
change in public taste. It is a book of 
quiet and repose. The pages are steeped 
in the gentlest optimism. Country life 
was never more delicately portrayed. 
First published in September, 18098, it is 
now in its tenth edition. The author, 
we have been told, is Maria Theresa 
Olivia, Princess Henry of Plesse. 


CycLop@DIA OF AMERICAN HorTICUL- 
TuRE. By L. H. Bailey, Professor of 
Horticulture in Cornell University. As- 
sisted by Wilhelm Miller, Ph.D., and 
Many Expert Cultivators and Botanists. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company.) 
This monumental work has now reached 
the letter M in the alphabetical course of 
its leisurely development. The work is 
to be in four large volumes, profusely il- 
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lustrated. The list of collaborators cov- 
ers nearly seven double column pages, 
and the names are of the most distin- 
guished botanists and cultivators in the 
country. When completed this cyclope- 
dia will be invaluable to every student 
and cultivator of flowers. Its arrange- 
ment and method are excellent; its de- 
scriptions and illustrations all that could 
be wished for in such a work, and the 
historical and explanatory matter covers 
the whole area of horticultural opera- 
tions, terms, definitions and interests. 

INSPIRATION FROM A LAYMAN’S POINT 
oF View. By John Brooks Leavitt, 
LL.D. - (New York: Thomas . Whit- 
taker.) This is a brochure addressed es- 
pecially to Episcopalians, written by a 
New York lawyer who was evidently 
greatly scandalized by the opposition 
made to the ordination of Dr. Briggs asa 
priest of the Episcopal Church. His 
point of view is that of the layman who 
accepts Christianity, but who believes 
that the conservative theologians are 
making a very serious mistake in defend- 
ing indefensible things in the Bible, and 
are therefore its worst enemies. It is a 
vigorous and generally reasonable state- 
ment. We are especially interested in 
the legal side of the matter stated in the 
appendix, showing that no ecclesiastic 
can require laymen in the Episcopal 
Church to accept anything beyond the 
Apostles’ Creed, which was all that was 
made the condition of their reception into 
the Church either by baptism or confir- 
mation. 


A Book oF VERSES. By Robert Love- 
man. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company.) There is a lightness, a 
sense of joy for joy’s sake, a touch as 
tricksy as the wind’s breath and a fine 
verbal sincerity in these verses from a 
Southern poet, which can be compared 
to nothing so well as to the qualities of 
the minor ‘Greek lyrics. Here is a poet, 
of slender yet distinguished talent, who 
lives in the ancient faith of song. His 
cry— 

“This would be a blessed day, 

If a verse would pass my way... 
I am thirsting and I long 
For a flagon full of song,” 
reminds us of the Sicilian poet’s strain— 

‘“Let my house be brimmed with song.” 

But Mr. Loveman is Greek with a dif- 
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ference which gives him the delicate yet 
persistent hold of a doubly refined mod- 
ernity. He presents things with true 
Greek gayety, but his pictures come out 
in contemporary colors. Hear him 
again: 
“T like no book whose hero goes 
Page after page through desert prose, 


And wanders wearily along, 
Far from the happy hills of song. 


For me a heroine who trips 

With lilting lyrics on her lips, 

And lovelight in her eyes sublime, 

By rippling rivulets of rime.” 
Of course, the honest critic must have 
his protest against sublime eyes—that 
is giving too much adjectival license ; be- 
sides it is too hard on the eyes! And 
while we are fault-finding we must re- 
mind Mr. Loveman of a bad habit that 
he is forming. He likes to make a rime 
thus— 


“The leaves leaned low to listen, and 
The sleepy trees could understand.” 


“You shall have a rattle, and 
A woolly dog, a dragon grand.” 


“Hell were heaven with thee, and 
Without thee earth is arid land.” 


“My lyric pen is swiftest when 
An angel speeds my lyric pen.” 


We do not present these examples, noted 
at first reading, with a view to cynical 
adverse criticism of Mr. Loveman’s 
charming little lyrics. The object is to 
do the poet a good turn. We would not 
have him overwork his rimes; but rigid 
proofreading is a good thing for any 
poet’s copy. Labor lime may be over- 
done; but patience is genius. 

We could quote many exquisite bits 
of sprightliness, tenderness, beauty from 
these pages; but our space will admit 
only a stanza more— 

“T slew my wronger with a deed, 

A deed of love; I made him bleed 

With kindnesses, I filled for years 

His soul with tenderness and tears.” 
Readers of THe INDEPENDENT already 
know Mr. Loveman’s charm of style 
from contributions to our columns. The 
present collection shows how sweet and 
distinct is his genius. 


ASSYRISCHE SPRACHLEHRE UND KEIL- 
SCHRIFTKUNDE, By J. Rosenberg. 16mo, 
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pp. 180. (Vienna: A. Hartleben. | 2 
marks.) This introduction to the Assyr- 
ian language, for study without a teacher, 
is the 66th volume of a series which is 
meant to include all leading languages, 
both ancient and modern. It contains a 
grammar, syllabary, reading lessons and 
vocabulary, and is very convenient and 
very cheap, as well as admirably arranged 
for the use of the student. We commend 
it to those who know some Hebrew and 
would like to give a little spare time to 
understand the principles of the language 
of the ancient Babylonians. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN, 
AND OTHER ArticLes. By Alfred T. 
Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., Capitan Umied 
States Navy. (Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. $2.00.) The articles which com- 
pose this volume, collected from the sev- 
eral magazines where they were pub- 
lished, have been widely read and com- 
mented on. They are not intended to be 
a complete series, but they cover the 
points in the conduct of the Spanish War 
in which the public are most concerned 
and as to which it is most important 
that they have intelligent ideas. Captain 
Mahan’s object is the double one of cor- 
recting some popular theories as to the 
conduct of the war which tended to 
render the Government’s task more dif- 
ficult, and in the next place to bring out 
some of the naval lessons of the war 
which it concerns a free people, who di- 
rect their own affairs, to know, but which 
it takes an expert trained in such affairs 
to make clear to their understanding. 
Probably nothing in the papers will be . 
read with deeper interest than the ob- 
servations on the relation of coast de- 
fenses and fortifications to ships at sea, 
and the bearing of that subject in the 
panic which disturbed the Atlantic 
towns at the outbreak of the Spanish 
War. The Eighth and Ninth papers, on 
the “ Distinguishing Qualities of Ships 
of War” and “ Current Fallacies on Na- 
val Subjects,” will be read with peculiar 
interest. The whole series is a very in- 
structive survey of the war from a post 
eventum point of view. 


MicnHeLt De L’Hospirar. The Lo- 
thian Prize Essay, 1899. By C. T. At- 
kinson, Fellow of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford. (Longmans, Greeny yap antec 
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$1.50.) The interest of this Essay lies 
in it as a study of the motives of the 
three religious civil wars which dis- 
tracted France in the last half of the six- 
teenth century, studied in the light of the 
great Chancellor De L’Hospital’s rela- 
tion to them, and attempts to prevent 
them by a policy of liberality which put 
him far in advance of his age. He failed, 
as such men are likely to fail, being sus- 
pected by both Catholics and Protes- 
tants. But he also succeeded, as such 
men do succeed, by the reflorescence of 
his ideas in a later reign and their em- 
bodiment in the Edict of Nantes. Stu- 
dents of the French Reformation will 
find much to interest them in the vol- 
ume. 


PREHISTORIC IMPLEMENTS. A_ fef- 
erence Book. By Warren K. Moore- 
head. Large 8vo, pp. xv., 431. (Cin- 
cinnati: The Robert Clarke Company. ) 
We have in this volume an admirable il- 
lustration of what a man can do under 
circumstances that would discourage 
others. Mr. Moorehead has been suf- 
fering from pulmonary tuberculosis 
and could give but fragments of his time 
to his work. And yet he has prepared 
here a volume that would be of the ut- 
most advantage especially to young stu- 
dents. and collectors in American arch- 
eology. ‘This is not a treatise on the his- 
tory of the Indians or their arts. It does 
not describe the mounds, the civilization, 
or the races of the Indians; it is devoted 
rather to a description of the stone, clay, 
bone and shell objects. Those who wish 
to be instructed on the former subjects 
should read Dr. Thomas’s admirable 
“Introduction to the Study of North 
American Archeology;” but for a full 
description and multitudinous illustra- 
tions of Indian implements from all over 
the country, gathered in many museums 
and private collections, nothing that has 
been published can equal this volume, 
which we commend most heartily to stu- 
dents. 


A History oF THE SPANISH-AMERI- 
CAN War oF 18908. By Richard H. 
Titherington. (D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) This volume rests on a broader 
basis of historical study and compari- 
son than most of those which have been 
published thus far. The author has gone 
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to the standard documents and Reports 
for his information. Those published 
by the United States are very full and 
numerous. On the Spanish side he has 
used the excellent material collected by 
Lieutenant Moller and Captain Sarno 
Gomez Nufiez, with some other matter. 
He has made a good use of his matter, 
and produced what may be warmly rec- 
ommended as a trustworthy, adequate 
and readable history of the war. 


A Poputar History oF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT Day. By William Boyd 
Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.50.) Asa manual for pop- 
ular use this volume deserves high com- 
mendation. It is not only written on a 
broad and scientific basis of scholarship, 
but on a view of Church life which re- 
fuses to connect it with moribund opin- 
ions or institutions not applicable to the 
changed conditions of modern life. It is 
a work of great vitality and grasp on the 
realities of the history and it grows freer 
in style as it advances. Some paternal- 
isms of style in the earlier chapters sug- 
gest that the work may have been begun 
with a younger class of readers in view, 
but they soon disappear. The early pe- 
riods are done so well as to untangle 
the confusion of the triple movement 
which issued in British Christianity and 
present each with its characteristic fea- 
tures and in clear historical relations 
The Becket and Stephen Langton histo- 
ries are well done, so is that of the re- 
formers before the Reformation, Wick- 
liffe and the Lollards. The work grows 
in depth and interest as it approaches 
modern times, tho if we should note any 
defect in this period it would be in a 
point to which the auth-r ] as probably 
taken exceptional pains to do justice, the 
Puritan history of the Commonwealth 
and Charles I. The post-Reformation 
chapters call for very little suggestion. 
They are rich and adequate, especially as 
concerns the movements which since 
about the middle of the last century have 
transformed British Christianity. These 
chapters are probably as broad and com- 
prehensive as they could be expected to 
be without expanding their scope from 
that of a history limited to the Church 
of England and comprehending that of 
British Christianity as a whole. 
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Literary Notes. 


EpcaAr ALLAN Poe’s works, edited by E. 
C. Stedman and Professor Woodberry, in ten 
volumes, at $15, are in the announcements of 


Herbert S. Stone & Co. 


.. Little, Brown & Co. announce the issue 
in October of an important biography of James 
Martineau, by the Rev. A. W. Jackson. The 
work is approved by Dr. Martineau’s nearest 
relatives. 


.... Mr. John R. Mott, well known as a 
leader of Christian work in the colleges and 
universities, has in preparation a book entitled 
“The Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation,” which is a discussion of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. 


... The title of the book of poems by Ar- 
thur Sherburne Hardy, soon to be issued by 
Scribner’ s Sons, is “ Songs of Two, and Other 
Verses.” Mr. Hardy's diplomatic service 
abroad has seemed for several years to inter- 
fere with authorship, and many who have ad- 
mired him as a novelist will be glad to wel- 
come him again as a poet. 


...Lhe Publication Committee of the 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference announce 
that advance subscriptions to the official report 
of the Conference at the rate of $1.00 for the 
two volumes (handsomely bound in cloth) 
will be received up till July 15th. After that 
date the price will be $1.50, and the book must 
be ordered through the American Tract So- 
ciety or the trade. Send orders with the 
money to Rev. Edwin M. Bliss, chairman, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


..Doubleday, Page & Co. will issue two 
books of Arctic exploration. The more im- 
portant, perhaps, is the account of the Harri- 
man Expedition to Alaska last year, conducted 
by scientists for the purpose of biological, 
geological and ethnological collections. It will 
be profusely illustrated and will cost $10. The 
other volume will cost half as much, and will 
describe and illustrate the Belgian expedition 
to the Antarctic Continent. The same firm 
announce a life of Henry George by his son, 
a Mushroom book, a volume on Colonial 
Furniture, and two excellent English books 
on gardening, “ The Century Book of Garden- 
ing’”’ and ‘“ Gardens, Old and New.” 


.Altho a’ volume of 116 pages has been 
devoted to bibliography of works on the three 
puried cities, Herculaneum, Pompeii and 
Stabiz, mostly concerned with Pompeii, yet 
another volume is announced by M. Pierre 
Gusman, to be published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. The late remarkable discoveries will be 
included in it, especially the House of the 
Vettii, the excavation of which has thrown 
such ample and unexpected light on the aspect 
and arrangement of a luxurious Pompeiian 
dwelling. Mr. Gusman’s work, however, is 
not primarily archeological, but rather artistic. 
He is a young French artist of distinction, and 
has devoted himself for some years to a study 
of the Pompeiian art. 
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Pebbles. 


“Tue British nation seems to be taking 
the Peking horror in rather stoical fashion.” 
AL eS: They are afraid of stirring up Alfred 
Austin.” —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Why did the fly fly ? 
Because the spider spied her. 

Why did the owl howl ? 

Because the woodpecker would peck her. 


A GUIDE TO VOTERS. 


....For War, Teddy, Taxation and Trusts, 
vote for William McKinley. For the Consti- 
tution, Peace, Panic and Populism, vote for 
W. J. Bryan.—Life. 


ADVICE TO THE NEWLY WED. 


HotpER—CLosE.—At Jersey City, July 22, by 
the Rev. Charles J. Allen, Charles E. Holder 
to Lillie W. Close, both of Poughkeepsie.— 
Poughkeepsie Sunday Courier. 


..New Foreman: “ Little short of copy, 
sir.’ Editor: ‘ Don’t you know the standing 
rule of the office?” New Foreman: “No, 
sir; what is it?”’ Editor: “ When short of 
copy always run the portrait of the Dowager 
Empress of China! ’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“If I were to give you an orange, ” said 
Judge Foote, of Topeka, ‘ ‘I would simply say, 
‘I give you the orange,’ but should the transac- 
tion be intrusted to a lawyer to put in writing 
he would adopt this form: ‘I hereby give, 
grant and convey to you all my interest, right, 
title and advantage of and in said orange, to- 
gether with its rind, skin, juice, pulp and pits; 
and all rights and advantages therein, with full 
power to bite, suck, or otherwise eat the same, 
or give away with or without the rind, skin, 
juice, pulp or pits; anything hereinbefore or in 
any other deed or deeds, instruments of any 
nature or kind whatsoever to the contrary in 
any wise notwithstanding.’”—Kansas City 
Journal. 


....A worthy American, one of the “ new 
rich,’ a convert, of course, more Roman than 
Rome, took extravagant methods of helping 
Propaganda Fide with his wealth. He had 
done many generous things, and the Pope had 
rewarded him with medals and orders galore; 
for once a year this convert made a pilgrimage 
to Rome, where he was kindly received by the 
Holy Father as a son, and generally, until the 
orders were exhausted, each time was decorated 
with some fresh honor. On stch occasions all 
these brave metal pieces were attached to the 
rich American’s breast. “I'll soon end that,” 
the Pope remarked to a confidante who was at 
his side during the levee. ‘‘ Next time I shall 
give him a snuff-box.” He did, and a beauti- 
ful jeweled box it was. The following year 
the American turned up again and was granted 
audience, when to the Holy Father’s conster- 
nation the faithful son of the Church appeared, 
not only with all his medals, but with the 
snuff-bux attached to his waistcoat. “The 
next time,” the Pope said, with a sigh, “I 
shall present him with a marble-topped table. 
It is the only thing I can think of that he can’t 
tie to his waistcoat.”—Western Watchman, 


EP ORORTALS: 


Deliverance of the Captives. 


THE whole civilized world breathes 
freer, for the captives have been deliv- 
ered. The fact we now know, and the 
details of the thrilling story will soon 
arrest every ear; for no such event has 
ever taken place in human history. 

Who could have anticipated anything 
so incredible? What but infinite wis- 
dom could have foretold such infinite 
folly? The rulers of China, refusing to 
learn the lesson taught by their easy de- 
feat by Japan, ventured to defy the whole 
world. They undertook to massacre 
every foreigner in their empire, to re- 
trace in a day all the progress made since 
their gates were opened to Western trade 
and thought. They planned to seize and 
murder the persons of the envoys of 
other nations, sacred under every law, 
Pagan or Christian. ‘That this was de- 
signed under the authority of the Em- 
press we cannot doubt, and she has made 
confession by attempted flight. Never 
again will she return to power. The atroc- 
ity of the design to massacre the Minis- 
ters of all foreign nations, with all their 
suites and all their soldiers, and with 
them all the other Europeans that had 
fled to them for protection, is unpar- 
alleled, is unspeakable. For some two 
months they have endured siege and 
bombardment, and have miraculously es- 
caped annihilation. One of the envoys 
was killed, and the attaché of another 
legation. It were better for China that 
any other envoy had been killed than the 
German Minister; for Germany’s ven- 
geance will be more implacable than 
would be that of any other nation. We 
tremble while we wait to see in what 
way Germany will fulfil the Emperor’s 
orders to his soldiers, “ Wield your 
weapons so that for a thousand years to 
come no Chinaman will dare to look 
askance at a German.” Meanwhile it is 
with wonder and withthanksgiving to God 
that we welcome back, as from the grave, 
the hundreds whom we thought dead. 

It was, at the last, a swift, sudden res- 
cue, in which all the Powers joined, but 
in which the Japanese deserve special 
praise for bravery in the field. So far as 


the diplomacy is concerned, the chief 
honors are with our own Government. 
Our President and Secretary of State 
have done their part with supreme wis- 
dom and skill. They have united with 
the other Powers in the task of deliver- 
ance, but they have avoided all en- 
tangling alliances. They have distinct- 
ly avowed that the United States wants 
no part in any division of China, and 
that, while they could do nothing so long 
as our Minister and citizens were held as 
prisoners, they would, on their reliéf, 
use all diplomatic negotiations to bring 
the war to an end and leave China to her 
own rulers. When the Chinese viceroys 
claimed to be able to communicate with 
Peking, and declared that our Minister 
was yet alive, they demanded that a mes- 
sage be sent to him, and a reply re- 
turned ; and when this was done, our De- 
partment of State, against the unanimous 
verdict of the world, accepted the reply 
as genuine, and believed that the lega- 
tioners were still living. London and Ber- 
lin and Paris scoffed at the idea, but Sec- 
retary Hay was right andthey were wrong. 
Our President urged all the Powers to 
hasten their expedition for relief, and it 
was our insistence that put an end to 
the jealous delay. We owe the heartiest 
thanks and the warmest recognition to 
our Executive for a faultless conduct of 
affairs in a most difficult and intricate 
emergency where there was no prece- 
dent that could be followed. It would 
seem that we had gone to the Philippines 
that we might be ready for this extraor- 
dinary duty. 

And now what next? Who can tell? 
We must wait a little till we can know 
more exactly what is the meaning of 
the flight of the Empress Dowager, if it 
is true that she has fled, taking the young 
nominal Emperor with her. We can 
trust President McKinley and Secretary 
Hay. ‘There seems to be no government 
in Peking, so that the armies will have to 
remain for a while, to preserve the peace. 
It may be necessary to follow and cap- 
ture and depose the Empress. Her flight 
seems to end the pretense that it was in- 
surgents, and not the regular troops un- 
der orders of the Throne, that attacked 
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the legations. We shall know more def- 
initely as soon as we shall be able to 
communicate freely with Mr. Conger. If 
it is as we fear, the Powers will never 
again recognize the Empress. It will be 
the task of our Government, in the Con- 
gress of Nations that must soon meet, if 
the usual methods of diplomacy are too 
slow, to see that some candidate amen- 
able to European influence is put on the 
throne. But that implies that a definite 
division of China is not to take place. We 
have no wisdom to prophesy, nor has 
any one else. Some wise men believe that 
partition is best and safest for the world. 
We believe that the Yellow Peril will be- 
come most perilous when the attempt is 
made to cut up the Empire and divide it 
among the Western Powers. We will 
take no part in that task for the United 
States. We pin our faith ever on edu- 
cation and culture rather than on arms. 
We care not how big and united China 
may be, if she can only be taught the 
Christian civilization which we believe 
she will be quick to learn, whose paths 
are peace, and which will be learned part- 
ly through the wise selfishness of trade, 
and still more through the wiser altru- 
ism of tens of thousands of Christian 
men and women who will flock as never 
before to China to carry it schools and 
hospitals and churches, and a religion 
which will teach lessons vastly nobler 
than cold Confucianism ever inculcated. 


J 
The New York Riot. 


AFTER New Orleans, New York. To 
be sure it was not a very great riot, but a 
real negro riot it was. To be sure not a 
man, white or black, was killed, and it 
was soon suppressed, but that it was, for 
one night, a real riot we cannot deny. 

Its provoking cause was, as in New 
Orleans, the murder of a policeman by a 
negro rough. We havea plenty of negro 
roughs and toughs in this city, for the 
police do not attempt to close the abomi- 
nable resorts where they congregate. In 
attempting to arrest a negro woman a 
policeman was killled by her companion. 
The riot started two nights later, with 
some words on the subject between a 
negro and some men who were dividing 
their time between the policeman’s wake 
and eight saloons, in the house between 
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which the wake was being enjoyed. The 
negro was attacked and soon a crowd was 
hunting such negroes as could be found. 
The police took a rather passive part, and 
were more anxious to arrest negroes than 
their assailants. Still, we say to their 
credit, they prevented the riot from as- 
suming very serious proportions, and 
there was no real trouble the second 
night. 

We all remember the terrible draft riot. 
during the War, when negroes were 
hunted like wild beasts. We had hoped 
that never again would this city be thus 
disgraced. It would not have been but 
for the New Orleans riot. One riot 
breeds another, as one lynching suggests 
other lynchings. Because in New Or- 
leans the worthless rowdies were allowed 
to hunt negroes, to kill them, and to burn 
a schoolhouse, the worthless rowdies in 
this city were encouraged to do the same 
thing here when a provocation occurred. 
Thus one crime always breeds another. 

In New Orleans the law-abiding citi- 
zens are greatly humiliated over the dis- 
grace of the riot, and there have been ar- 
rests of rioters, who will very likely be 
punished. The occurrence has even led 
to an effort to reform or reorganize the 
police force. In this city the police have 
received some pretty sharp rebukes from 
judges for showing more pains to arrest 
negroes than those who attacked them. 
Indeed, there have been cases of brutal- 
ity of the police toward the negroes, while 
conniving with their assailants. We 
have not much hope that Tammany, 
which now rules the police, will punish 
any member of the force for failure of. 
duty on this occasion; but we do most 
sincerely hope that some of the white ruf- 
fians who assaulted harmless negroes, 
passing along on their peaceful business, 
will be punished. 

Here we see the evil of the race hatred. 
The caste spirit is the fountain of the 
whole evil. “A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
People declaim against Indians because 
they kill a white man, as such, or against 
Chinese who do the same. We cannot 
see that white men do any better. 

On another point we speak with hesita- 
tion and reserve. One of the best friends 
of the Catholic ‘Church is Miss veel. 
Elder, of New Orleans, a niece of Arch- 
bishop Elder, of Cincinnati. She is an 
accepted writer for Catholic journals, 
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and has a way of telling unwelcome 
truths, when it will do any good. She 
has written a letter published in several 
Catholic papers on the New Orleans riot. 
In it she laments the fact that the rioters 
were almost to a man Catholic, while all 
but a few dozen of the negroes of New 
Orleans are Protestants. She says the 
Church works hard for the children, but 
somehow fails to do much for the men. 
The editors of the papers which publish 
her letters reply that in every city the 
lowest class make the riots, whether they 
be Catholic, as in New Orleans, or Prot- 
estant. The answer is not fully satis- 
factory, but we are now concerned with 
the fact that in this city it is the Irish 
Catholics that are bitterest against the 
negroes. It was at a wake that the riot 
in this city began. If it be true here as 
in New Orleans that the lowest class of 
the population is Catholic, then, as Miss 
Elder suggests, a special duty rests on the 
Church to which they belong to labor for 
their uplifting. But we must remember, 
on the other side, that the Southern 
lynchings in country districts have been 
carried on by Protestants, by men who 
are always declared to include “ the best 
people in the region;” and we are very 
sure that the Mansfield, O., rioters were 


not Catholics. 
& 


The Anti-Imperialists for Bryan. 


Ir was perfectly understood that the 
Anti-Imperialist ‘ Liberty ” Convention 
at Indianapolis was to pronounce for 
Bryan. It has done so, and its task is 
ended. 

The men who compose that party, or 
ghost of a party, are not hypocrites; they 
are not knaves; they are simply—blind. 
They cannot see what is in plain evidence 
before them, and their vacant eyes con- 
coct ghostly terrors. Their nightmare 
is Imperialism. Mr. Boutwell says that 
the policy of this administration “ will 
change the Republic to an Empire.” That 
is the refrain of all the speakers. Now 
anything more ridiculous it would be 
hard to imagine. Where will the Re- 
public cease? Will it be in Massachu- 
setts, where Mr. Boutwell used to live? 
He knows better. Will it be in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where he lives now? 
But that has never been governed as part 
of a republic, but autocratically, the citi- 
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zens having no vote on the subject. Or 
will it be in Ohio, the President’s State, 
or in Nebraska, the home of Bryan? The 
question gives its own answer. It 
would be better to ask if it is not already 
true that South Carolina and North Caro- 


‘lina and Mississippi and Louisiana have 


ceased to be republics ; and what says Mr. 
Bryan, and what says Mr. Bryan’s party 
to that? Not one word have they to say. 
They howl over a lost republic abroad 
where there never was one, while it is 
they that are losing it at home. Are not 
the rights of American citizens, even if 
they are black, as sacred as the rights of 
brown men in the Philippines, who never 
possessed the citizen rights of liberty? 
But our Republic is becoming an “ Em- 
pire.’ An“ Empire!”? What is an Em- 
pire? Does bigness make an Empire? 
Then we were an Empire before Mc- 
Kinley, larger than the empires of Ger- 
many and Austria and Japan combined. 
Does it mean the rule of States not rep- 
resented in Congress, perhaps even 
against their will? Then we were an 
Empire from the time of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s presidency to that of Rutherford 
B. Hayes, and we are not sure that we 
have since ceased to be an Empire. Do 
not the Anti-Imperialists know these pat- 
ent facts of late American history? Is it 
worse to suppress rebellion in Luzon 
than it was in Virginia? Is it worse to 
rule Cuba or Porto Rico for a while by a 
military governor than: it was to rule 
Georgia? We have before heard just 
this kind of abuse against Mr. McKinley, 
but then it was against Abraham Lincoln. 
But the Anti-Imperialist platform says 
that “for the first time in our country’s 
history the President has undertaken to 
subjugate a foreign people and to rule 
them by despotic power.” Well, it is not 
the first time the President has under- 
taken to subjugate our own people, a 
dozen States of them, and he did it. 
Which is worse? But has he now done 
it? Isitin Hawaii? Certainly not. In 
Cuba? Certainly not. In Porto Rico? 
Surely not. We subjugated none of 
themsislbhisnthen? un’) the: Philippines; 
Two-thirds of the Filipinos transfer 
willingly their allegiance from Spain to 
the United States, or perhaps have not 
even: heardtoisthe transfer; «-Uhei other 
third resists; but we can no more help 
ourselves in our assertion of authority 
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than we can in China; and our Govern- 
ment can be trusted to do right by the 
people there, and to give them, just as 
soon as quiet is restored, all the self-gov- 
ernment they will want. 


These Anti-Imperialists will vote for 


Mr. Bryan. He is their white-plumed 
knight, while Mr. McKinley is an auto- 
crat, a tyrant. But did not Colonel 
Bryan engage in the Spanish War? Did 
he not urge and persuade Democratic 
Senators enough to vote for the Treaty of 
Paris to secure its ratification, with the 
purchase from Spain of the Philippines, 
and all the pacification therein involved? 
Does he not now declare that the islands 
must be first pacified, and independence 
given to the people only when they are 
prepared for it, and that then our Gov- 
ernment must guarantee the perpetuual 
independence of the islands? What is 
that less than Mr. McKinley’s policy? 
It is equal in danger and difficulty, and 
less only in honesty. Says the platform: 

“ The supreme purpose of the people in this 

campaign should be to stamp with their final 
disapproval Mr. McKinley’s attempt to grasp 
iniperial power.” 
One would think of a Cesar, a Napoleon, 
attempting’ to seize a throne. © But 
should Mr. Bryan be elected he would 
grasp just the same imperial power. He, 
too, would put down the insurrection ; he, 
too, would have a commission to establish 
popular government; he would delay in- 
dependence till the people were ready for 
it as well as wanted it; he, too, would 
protect the islands from foreign aggres- 
sion. 

The Anti-Imperialist Convention with 
the fragment of a party behind it is a 
farce, even if its members do not know it. 
Such people never know how farcical 
they are. Vallandigham did not know— 
History will record it. 


& 


Japan and China 


THERE is no more dramatic feature 
of the present situation in China than 
the presence in the van of the relieving 
army of a large Japanese force, which 
has repeatedly won the honors in bat- 
tle, on the march and in general admin- 
istration, as attested by the officers of the 
European contingents. The fact be- 
comes the more significant in view of 
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another fact, that the first year of Ja- 
pan’s recognition as an International 
Power on a par with the Governments 
of the West has only just closed with al- 
most no public notice. The new Empire 
has taken its place among the nations as 
if to the manner born, and has been ac- 
cepted as if it had held it for years. It 
is a marvelous tribute to the versatility, 
good sense and genuine force of charac- 
ter of both Government and people. 

Scarcely less significant is the fact 
that Japan, recognizing her own kin- 
ship with China and the interdependence 
and mutual interests of the two races, is 
at the same time joining hands with Eu- 
rope to put down rebellion, and reaching 
forth a helping hand to those Chinese 
who realize that her power is due to her 
assimilation of Western ideas, and that 
if China would hold her own she must 
adopt the same course. Ever since the 
conclusion of the China-Japan War, with 
its brutal disregard of the fair claims 
of Japan, her rulers have bent every en- 
ergy to securing such influence in China 
as would ally the two Empires in mu- 
tual self-defense. All along the coast 
Japanese traders have fraternized with 
Chinese merchants. The fondness for 
secret societies has been utilized until 
Japanese ideas were not merely well 
known, but well received in many places. 
More than that, leading Chinese, such as 
the famous Viceroy Chang-Chih Tung, _ 
favored the sending of young men to 
Japan to study the Japanese methods of 
meeting the situation, and at the very 
time that the Japanese legation in Pe- 
king was destroyed and Japanese troops 
were storming VTienstin, a large body of 
these young men were finding their way 
back to China with the cordial, if unos- 
tentatious, friendship of such men as 
Marquis Ito and Counts Okuma and 
Yamagata. 

At the same time it is to be noted that 
Japan, by leading as she has in the march 
to Peking, has made it possible for her 
to exert an influence in China such as no 
other Power, except perhaps the United 
States, can exert. The victors can and 
will dictate, and Japan, as foremost 
among the victors, will havea right to a 
prominent share in the conditions of 
peace. It will be easy for her, should 
Russia and Germany prove too aggres- 
sive, to point out to China the absolute 
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necessity for mutual support, if either is 
to have any continuous life, to appeal to 
her own record as proof of what may be 
done, and to point to the many marks of 
her own friendship as evidence of good 
faith. That there is a strong element in 
China which appreciates this is certain. 
Here will be the opportunity of the 
United States and Great Britain. If 
they join hands with Japan and bring 
pressure to bear on China to follow the 
southern viceroys rather than Prince 
Tuan, it will be difficult for the other 
Powers to neutralize that influence. 

But the question will arise as to the 
safety of such a course. Is not Japan, 
notwithstanding her marvelous achieve- 
ments, genuinely and dominantly Yel- 
low? and can a Yellow race so overcome 
its inherent character as to compete in 
civilization with the white races? The 
answer is to be found in the record of 
the past year in Japan, already alluded to. 
When the new treaties went into force 
there were not a few, even of Japan’s 
friends and well wishers, who looked 
forward with a good deal of dread. Es- 
pecially was there fear as to the working 
of the department of justice. It seemed 
almost more than doubtful whether Jap- 
anese courts would, or even could, do jus- 
tice to the foreigner. The year has 
passed, and the verdict of the foreigners 
has been apparently unanimous that, on 
the whole, justice has been done. That 
there have been mistakes is recognized, 
but it may be doubted whether they have 
been more numerous or more serious than 
in other Empires. Certainly there has 
been no outcry on the part of any. Si- 
lence should give consent, in the absence 
of formal statement. Similar testimony 
comes in regard to the conduct of other 
departments of administration. On 
every hand there has been evident a gen- 
uine desire and an earnest effort on the 
part of Japanese officials to meet the de- 
mands upon them in a spirit of broad, 
free interpretation and impartial execu- 
tion of the law. 

It must be remembered also that this 
has been done with no eye to any im- 
mediate special point to be gained. There 
was no anticipation of any such oppor- 
tunity as has come to Japan, through the 
situation in China, to prove herself 
worthy of the confidence of the world. 
The simple fact is that Japanese officials, 
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under circumstances which must have 
tested them most severely, have in a 
straightforward way met their obliga- 
tions with a success which has astonished 
the world, and which may surely be taken 
as a pledge of continued advance. In 
view of this record, to class Japan as an 
element in the “ Yellow Peril” is incon- 
sistent, and argues a prejudgment of the 
case, in the interests, not of civilization, 
but of the selfish aims of individual Pow- 
ers. 

China again has an opportunity. She 
had one when a quarter of a century ago 
her young men returned from Western 
lands convinced of the value of Western 
methods and their adaptability to Orien- 
tal needs. Conservatism triumphed, and 
the opportunity was lost. She had an- 
other opportunity when the war with 
Japan gave an illustration of what a 
kindred race could do, and had done, in 
the same line. That the opportunity was 
appreciated by some is evident from the 
way in which the young Emperor threw 
himself into the cause of reform. Again 
conservatism triumphed, and the oppor- 
tunity was lost. Now there is another 
opportunity, not so attractive, yet not 
less valuable. If it is recognized and 
improved there is still a chance for an 
Empire; if lost, partition becomes in- 
evitable, with all that that will involve of 
turmoil, war and disaster. If the Chi- 
nese leaders will join hands with Japan, 
accept her friendship and guidance they 
can carry the day. Japan, too, has an 
opportunity to prove the reality of her ac- 
ceptance of the best there is in the newer 
civilization. Her old enemy is at her 
mercy. She can bind up the wounds and 
restore life’ and ‘energy.’ The next few 
weeks will test both nations. 


& 


Incidental Evils. 


+B] 


In his “Holy Living and Dying, 
Jeremy Taylor gives some chapters to the 
ways in which serenity of soul may be 
maintained in the midst of serious trou- 
bles. One of the ways he recommends 
is, when some great trial comes, to let 
the mind dwell on the smaller incidental 
advantages that may come with it; and he 
gives the surprising illustration of the 
man who threw a stone at a dog and hit 
his cruel stepmother, and who remarked 
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that, altho the stone missed its aim, yet it 
was not entirely lost. 

While the story is not wholly con- 
ducive to holy living, the teaching it was 
selected to illustrate is a true one. It is 
some relief, in a time of trial, to let the 
mind wander from the great evil to the 
small good attached to it. Ifa boy loses 
his leg, he can think that it will not hurt 
him to stub the toe of a wooden foot. If 
a girl’s lover proves false, what a blessing 
to have discovered -his unworthiness be- 
fore marriage. 

But what is true of a great evil is not 
conversely true of a great good. If one 
has in mind some grand purpose to be 
accomplished, nothing is so bad as to let 
the mind be distracted by dwelling on the 
incidental disadvantages connected with 
it. We havea tremendous illustration of 
this right before us in this Chinese mat- 
ter. The purpose of Christian missions 
is the grandest that can be conceived; 
nothing less than the regeneration of the 
world by the inculcation of the lessons 
of love. But after the missionary comes 
the consul; and the Kaiser makes the 
martyrdom of a missionary the excuse 
for taking the port of Kiao-chau; and 
then all the envoys are entrapped, and an 
attempt is made to kill every foreigner in 
China. In Turkey the missionaries la- 
bor for three-quarters of a century and a 
generation grows up that asks for more 
liberty, and the Sultan slaughters a hun- 
dred thousand Armenians. Such evils 
are terrible; but they are only incidental. 
A grand and wise purpose can look over 
a century or two and all its misfortunes. 
It partakes of the divine serenity. The 
Prince of Peace came to bring peace at 
last to the world, but when he looked at 
the years just before him he dared to 
say, “I came not to bring peace, but a 
sword.” 

What makes the difference between 
the statesmen and the politician, between 
the hero and the coward, between the 
wise man and the fool, is the ability to 
let the eye pass lightly over intervening 
obstacles to the great advantage beyond. 
This is not a principle of religion only, 
but of universal application. Paul was 
a hero, because he laughed at scourgings 
and shipwrecks and death if by any 
means he might accomplish the work of 
an Apostle of Christ. General Lord 
Roberts must subdue South Africa. <A 
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thousand, or ten thousand are wounded 
or killed, but he cannot turn aside for 
that; let the ambulances and the doctors 
attend to them. On this continent slav- 
ery was to be abolished and the Union 
preserved; it might cost a million lives, 
what of it? That is a small matter in 
comparison. General Grant must hasten 
to Richmond. 

But the lesson is one not for statesmen 
and leaders only, but for every day life. 
Every pilgrim’s progress is beset by dan- 
gers which will affright Timid and Ig- 
norance, but which Christian and Faith- 
ful will despise. He who does not learn 
young to endure hardness does not de- 
serve to live. And in the judgment the 
common man has to make of public af- 
fairs, he will be sure to blunder if he 
has his eye only on the immediate and not 
on the beyond. If a new invention throws 
certain thousands of men out of work 
he must learn to see the advantage to 
other tens of thousands. When the new 
railroad is to be built he must not be 
grumbling over the loss to the stage 
coaches and the pack-trains. When a 
war of civilization is going on he must 
not be adding up the casualties of battle. 
When the drift of the stream is forward 
he must not stand on the bank watching 
the chips in reverse course on the eddies. 
Pain is nothing, life is cheap, if only the 
movement of humanity can be directed 
forward. What is heroism, what is pa- 
triotism, what is Christianity, but the 
large power to distinguish the incidental 
from the essential, to despise the one and 
to sacrifice everything for the other? 


tf 


Bigger Country Homes. 


WE do not mean to enter a plea ex-- 
pressly for larger country establishments 
—perhaps there has been too much of 
this enlargement—but what we believe to 
be wanted is a bigness about home life. 
The city home has followed a pattern de- 
cided upon by the fact that few houses 
are owned by the occupants. The coun- 
try home, on the contrary, has no excuse 
for its discouraged look. It seems to say 
we started out with a real American 
spirit ; but town life took away our finest 
boys and girls, and now here we are; not 
exactly colonial, and not exactly up to 
date. In fact, we do not know exactly 
what we are; or what we want to be. We 
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shall have to find out what we ought to 
be—if some one will come and tell us. 
Probably no one is just now more needed 
than a new Downing; a renaissance of 
the spirit of Charles Downing, to teach 
our country folk how to build and how to 
plant. Can any one tell us why it has 
been impossible to carry out the work 
which was no nobly begun by this man, 
and broken off about the middle of the 
century? It might be denominated in- 
spired horticulture; stirring the Yankee 
stock everywhere with the thought of 
better home-building. There is all the 
more need of a revival of Downingism, 
because there is a genuine, and probably 
permanent, outflow of town life to live 
once more on the land, instead of climb 
into the sky. When Sir George Gray be- 
gan his great movement for a federation 
of English-speaking people, he said: 
“The first thing is to get the Anglo- 
Saxon stock back to the land; and to 
keep the people on the land.” He be- 
lieved the divorce of the people from the 
soil was the one serious danger which lay 
along the track of the English-speaking 
people. Now that we are going back to 
_ the land, the one problem before us is, 

What kind of homes shall we build? Is 
the American home, as it now exists, the 
highest ideal that we can touch? 

Home bigness does not consist in build- 
ing a house after the city pattern, and 
furnishing it with town conveniences, 
and finally surrounding it with shaved 
lawns—pestering the morning with the 
rattle of lawn mowers. Nor does it 
mean an establishment with all modern 
conveniences in the way of wind mills, 
and stock barns, and tennis courts. 
These are all well enough; but in the first 
place, and before everything else, a gen- 
uine home must be the growth of the folk 
that live in it. It should come about a 
good deal as the shell comes about the 
crab; that is, it should fit the body; be a 
growth of the inhabitant; and be capa- 
ble of expansion as the life expands. 
Nothing in this world is further from, be- 
ing a home than a smart building, or- 
dered of an architect, made out of stone 
or wood, and set down somewhere on the 
land. People can go there and reside; 
but it is not a real home. Have all the 
rooms those that you and your soul may 
live in. Then go on growing. Go slow 
—that is grow slow—so that every bush 
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and plant and tree on the place may be a 
part of yourself. 

Yet in this home-making, each age 
comes around to make its own specific 
demands, as well as the individual soul. 
In other words, a home will not be big 
enough, in the right sense, unless it af- 
fords an opportunity for the boys and 
girls to become full sized men and 
women; equipped for a place in the 
world of to-day, without danger of de- 
generation. Every home must point for- 
ward, and involve the idea of what 
George: Ehot called “betterment.” A 
country home should be a good deal of it 
out of doors. There should be more 
money spent on trees, orchards, gardens, 
lawns, glens; and less on eating rooms, 
and sleeping rooms, and sitting rooms. 
Some one says that the house of a wise 
man is only one of his windbreaks and 
shelters. About a beautiful home there 
is never any occasion for putting up 
“ Keep off the Grass.” 

It must not be overlooked that this is 
the age of science and experimentation, 
as well.as the age of art and books. It 
follows that a home is contracted beyond 
reasonable use, that has large libraries 
and music rooms, and even large lawns 
and orchards, unless it also have shops 
and laboratories. To be accomplished, 
nowadays, does not mean to be possessed 
of showy attainments, but to have the 
power to accomplish something—the 
power to do. Every fourth boy in these 
days is a born mechanic—that is, he loves 
tools. A letter on the editorial table says: 


A queer age this! Things have had a twist. 
You cannot count on heredity to explain every- 
thing. Here is this boy of mine who cares 
more for a screwdriver than for Robinson 
Crusoe. He will take a new chisel to bed 
with him. How came he by this jack-plane 
sentiment? I cannot even whittle. I see no 
way but to take the boys as they come—chil- 
dren of the age, I guess, as much as of myself. 
I am building a shop; for I shall run no risk of 
making rogues of these fellows by driving 
them to school. with books, and calling that 
education. Evidently the hands are going to 
have something to say about matters in the 
twentieth century. 


This man is wise. We should be glad 
to see every home with a tool house and 
workshop, where its young people could 
construct ideas into wood, iron and brass. 
The next will be a generation rather of 
thing-builders that of word-builders. 
The laboratory for chemistry, entomol- 
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ogy, botany, and other home sciences is 
as important as the shop. If you wish 
your children to stay at home make home 
big enough to hold them. Some years 
ago a Frenchman wrote a book entitled 
“The Population of a Pear Tree.” Why 
send the children to the school house to 
study of things remote, as if all inter- 
esting things in this world were alien to 
home; while the world about them is 
nudging their elbows with its invisible 
wonders? Why not let these become 
visible? We are sure that when homes 
are as big intellectually and spiritually 
as they are materially large you will not 
be able to persuade the young people to 
leave them. Then we shall begin to 
grow a new homing-instinct—that one in- 
stinct that above all Americans lack, and 


above all need. 
wt 


Att Enriched by Study. 


A critic recently discussing Mr. Swin- 
burne’s metrical skill as a poet, attributes 
it to a deep study of Greek verse. This 
is doubtless true in a measure. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s mastery of language is due to a 
large capacity for assimilating the sing- 
ing qualities of Greek, Latin and old 
French, which he seems to command as 
fully as those of English. A poet cer- 
tainly is born, not made; but metrical 
skill is a matter cf study and training. 
The technical details of verse-making 
come to a supreme genius more easily 
and completely than to poets of the sec- 
ond class. We may observe this in read- 
ing alternately the poetry of Landor and 
Swinburne, or of Swinburne and Fitz- 
gerald. And the same difference is to be 
noticed in the effect that profound Greek 
study has on minds of widely unequal 
powers. 

Compare, for example, Swinburne’s 
translations, adaptations and imitations 
of Greek masterpieces with the perform- 
ances of the late John Addington Sy- 
monds in the same field. Symonds had 
not the singing genius. Greek poetry 
fascinated him; but its technical beauties 
did not enrich his imagination and set it 
to wringing from the English language a 
corresponding artistic freshness of ex- 
pression. His translations of Sappho’s 
fragments are literally correct, but they 
have no charm. Swinburne never fails 
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to touch a magic chord which somehow 
thrills back to the very fire-core of the 
Greek spirit. 

It-has been said that Keats knew little 
or no Greek. Still he got hold of the 
recipe. His marvelous intuition reached 
the deepest meaning of Greek art 
through translations. Genius needs so 
little to accomplish wonders. Fitzgerald’s 
was slender and strictly limited; but it 
was infallible. We read his translations 
as originals; they are rich in the charm 
of freshness. Every haunting phrase of 
the Anthology lent him a fragrance for 
his own flowers of diction. Swinburne, 
however, has pushed the experimenta- 
tion with metrical echoes to well nigh 
the last possibility. Not only in his lyrics, 
but in his narrative and dramatic pieces 
as well, we are constantly brought upon 
delicious surprises in word melody which 
burst forth with imperious suddenness, 
like gorgeous flowers of sound and color. 
The reader who has browsed widely in 
many different literatures feels the im- 
peccable discrimination with which Swin- 
burne has assorted and assimilated the 
rarest essences of old song-blossoms. 
Sappho, Alczus, Pindar, Anacreon, The- 
ocritus, Villon, Ronsard, Plato, the Greek 
dramatists, all the medieval balladist and 
legend-rhymers, have been forced to give 
up for his use the secrets of style and 
phraseology, meter and rhythm. He dif- 
fers from Rossetti and William Morris 
in the method of selection and in the 
process of combination. His breadth and 
freedom are almost Shakespearean, his 
vision is Shakespearean; while with the 
narrower medievalists we find the spe- 
cialist’s limitations always bounding the 
field of thought and expression. 

What we set out to say is that while 
classical, and especially Greek, study is 
probably harmful to the small minds that 
are made mad by a little learning, it can 
be easily proven beneficial to large 
genius. Those who read and involun- 
tarily imitate are weakened by every- 
thing they study, so far as art is con- 
cerned. André, Chénier, Villon, Milton, 
Chaucer, Keats, Swinburne—these are 
names which force us to qualify the 
phrase poeta nascitur non fit. And even 
Burns had his glimpses of Theocritus 
and Vergil.. If Landor was never quite 
a poet, it was not his classical study that 
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caused the lack. Nor would Symonds 
have been a bard had he never seen a 
Greek book. We cannot account for 
genius, but it is easy to see how it fed it- 
self and flourished. Even the exceptional 
species, like Poe, Baudelaire and Balzac, 
record in their works a map of the fields 
over which they have wandered and 


browsed. 
a 


Ma @ccanvl~ Corson: 
president of the Na- 
tional Educational As- 
sociation, and Irwin Shepard, secretary, 
write us in reference to the editorial 
statement which we made two weeks ago 
on “ Negroes at the National Educational 
Association.” They state that the local 
committee at Charleston agreed that col- 
ored members of the Association wearing 
the badge should share with white mem- 
bers all the privileges of the floor of the 
convention in all its sessions; and so far 
as the Executive Committee know this 
was carefully observed by the local com- 
mittee and the ushers during the sessions 
held in the halls and churches. On the 
evening of the address by Mr. Booker T. 
Washington the large audience was made 
up about equally of white and colored 
people. Few of the latter were members, 
and the local custom was followed in 
seating the large audience of colored non- 
members. They were put in a separate 
part of the church, but there was no dis- 
position to discriminate against colored 
members, and one such sat on the plat- 
form throughout the meeting with mem- 
bers of the local committee, and colored 
members, both active and associate, were 
scattered through that part of the hall as- 
signed to the white people. The officers 
of the Association have no knowledgethat 
any member was barred from the full! 
privileges agreed upon. Another letter 
received from a member of the Associa- 
tion begins with an indignant denial of 
the statements made by us, but concludes 
with the acknowledgment that he has 
since learned from his own son that the 
statements made by us were correct. We 
are glad to publish the statements made 
by President Corson and Secretary Shep- 
ard, and we do not doubt that it was the 
desire of the local committee that no dis- 
crimination should be shown. And it 
may be, for aught we know, that the dis- 


No Discrimination 
Intended 
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tinguished colored educators who were 
driven from their seats by the police be- 
fore Booker T. Washington’s address 
wore no badges. 


The tragic death of King 
a ain taeese Humbert has served to 

bring out into clear sight 
the change that has, little by little, been 
going on at Rome. For some time there 
have been intimations of an understand- 
ing between the Quirinal and the Vat- 
ican. Pope Leo has been in the Basilica 
quite frequently, altho outside of his own 
proper territory, and in visits to St. 
Peter’s he has accepted the protection 
of Italian police and soldiers. The royal 
family is supposed to be excommunicate, 
yet not long since the Crown Prince was 
married in a Roman Church, with full 
solemnities, and King Humbert was a 
frequent attendant at the sacraments. In 
all the funeral ceremonies no one would 
have suspected such a thing as excom- 
munication. An Archbishop in full 
canonicals received the funeral cortége at 
the church, the coffin was preceded by a 
large number of priests and monks. 
Queen Margherita’s prayer received full 
ecclesiastical sanction, and the aged Pope 
himself said mass, altho in his own 
chapel, for the repose of the departed 
soul. This may be inconsistency, but it 
is of the trend that we may call 
“blessed,” indicating an approach to 
a kinder Christian charity, a trurer con- 
ception of the relations between the 
Church and the State, in which the one 
protects while the other inspires. Sin- 
gularly enough, this very fact is used by 
the English High Church organ to call 
the attention of the Pope to the oppor- 
tunity he has of removing the obstacles 
which prevent loyal Churchmen from 
“rendering him that honor which ought 
to be his,” as “ the chief Bishop of Chris- 
tendom.” If only Pope Leo would go 
a little further, remove entirely this fic- 
tion of the “ Prisoner of the Vatican,” 
and no more forbid his subjects to show 
fealty to the temporal ruler, then the 
English Church would be entirely free to 
give him the honor which is his due! It 
is scarcely surprising in view of such ar- 
guments that the feeling in England 
over the Ritualist questions grows rather 
than lessens in intensity, or that’ the 
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Evangelicals constantly repeat the asser- 
tion of the Romeward tendency of the 
High Church party. So far as appears 
all that hinders the Church Times from 
acknowledging the Primacy of the Ro- 
man Pontiff is his assertion of his right 
to temporal sovereignty. Little wonder 
that the whole question is regarded as 
certain to come into Parliament, so that 
an active political canvass is being made 
to learn the Ritualistic or non-Ritualistic 
predilections of candidates, or that dis- 
establishment looms up more and more 
as the inevitable result ! 
Cd 

We have to thank Presi- 
dent Eliot and Harvard 
University, and the people 
of Cambridge and Boston, for one of the 
prettiest pieces of courtesy and kindness 
ever exhibited to the world. It was an 
inspiration of genius to invite the Cu- 
ban teachers to visit this country at no 
expense to themselves, and to give them 
a month of lessons in English and in va- 
rious studies. They came, about two 
thousand of them, and have just returned 
on Government transports, after a most 
delightful visit, and they leave behind 
them as pleasant memories as they bear 
away. ‘They have seen the better side 
of American life; not the soldier nor the 
speculator and the gambler who follows 
in the wake of the army, but the scholars, 
gentlemen and the ladies, allies to their 
own souls, who could show them that 
Americans are not all brutes and sharks. 
Cuba has none too good an impression of 
the United States, and we do not won- 
der. Even so the Philippine Islands do 
not get the best idea of us from the 
drunken American loafers who infest the 
Manila saloons. These teachers will tell 
better stories of American character, and 
we applaud the Christian statesmanship 
that devised this non-political way of de- 


veloping a good feeling in Cuba toward 
this country. 


The Cuban 
‘Teachers 


a 


We never heard be- 
fore of that Dr. Mon- 
tague M. Leverson, of 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y., who describes 
himself as “a member of the Anti-Im- 
perialist League of Boston, of which 
George S. Boutwell is President, and 
Erving Winslow is Secretary,” in a cap- 


The Captured 
Correspondence 
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tured letter addressed to a leading Fili- 
pino. The letter is criminally treason- 
able, and it would be perfectly proper to 
move the writer to closer quarters at Fort 
Hamilton, if he were worth the trouble. 
Very much more important is the evi- 
dence in another of the letters captured 
by General Funston, addressed to Howard 
W. Bray, showing that Consul Pratt at 
Singapore never made, or pretended to 
make, any agreement with Aguinaldo 
for the establishment of a Philippine re- 
public. That is a fiction like that which 
would involve Admiral Dewey in a sim- 
ilar agreement. The letters are interest- 
ing, but of no very great importance now 
that the war is passed into the guerrilla 
stage, and civil government is being es- 
tablished. 


& 
np The one black stain on the 
ie conduct of the military op- 
Atrocities 


erations in China has been 
the barbarous conduct of the Russian 
Cossacks. The reports come from every 
side, and their truth cannot well be 
doubted. They alone were said to have 
slaughtered the Chinese wounded found 
in the Taku forts. A little later it was 
reported from several sources that two 
hundred Chinese coolies were herded to- 
getherjnd shot down in the mass, the bod- 
ies being subsequently burned—by Cos- 
sacks. Then followed the most bar- 
barous conduct set down to their account 
from Tientsin, in the murder of boy stu- 
dents, and of women and infants. A Jap- 
anese war correspondent states that thev 
“kill peaceful people without compunc- 
tion; slay men and women; shoot chil- 
dren that cling weeping to the corpses 
of their murdered parents; break into 
shops, massacre their owners and steal 
the goods.” Such conduct may make it 
difficult to carry on operations with them. 
It disgraces Christendom before itself 
and before Japan and China. It makes 
one wonder how the Russians are carry- 
ing on the war in Manchuria, where there 
are no onlookers to report the facts. 


a 


Dr. Esteban Saldana is one of the 
Porto Rican Board of Education, and in 
a late excellent address he gives a word 
on religious instruction. In view of the 
fact that in the rural districts it is not 
easy to get the children together for the 
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purpose of being taught religion by the 
clergy, he believes that the proper method 
is to have teachers of religion, the parish 
priest or the teacher himself, appointed 
under the direction of the bishop who 
shall give instruction in the public schools 
after school hours. Much can be said for 
this plan in a Catholic country; at the 
same time we believe that for the Church 
it would be vastly better to put the whole 
responsibility upon it and not let the 
Church lean upon the State. The Church 
in Porto Rico needs invigorating; and 
nothing can invigorate it so much as a 
large purpose. 


General Wood’s administration in 
Cuba has at last taken up the subject of 
the ecclesiastical property claimed in that 
island. Three members of the Cuban 
Supreme Court have been appointed a 
commission to investigate and report 
upon all the property rights claimed by 
the bishopric of Havana. It strikes us 
that it is even more important to have 
this done for Porto Rico, for Porto Rico 
will remain under the control of the 
United States, and the United States au- 
thorities must settle the matter finally, 
while a settlement made by General 
Wood’s authority in Cuba can be good 
only until Cuba becomes independent, 
and that ought to be very soon. We 
doubt if there will be time for such an 
examination of the intricate question to 
be made as will allow a decision under 
United States authority. 


& 


It is significant as to the way in which 
the Church Missionary Society of Eng- 
land raised its large income of last year, 
amounting to over $1,500,000 for the 
regular funds, and over $2,000,000 in- 
cluding the Centenary and Special funds, 
that its editorial department includes 
four trained and efficient editors, and 
that it spent over $12,000 on its publica- 
tions. The advantage of liberality is 
seen in the fact that the five periodicals, 
surpassing in completeness, character and 
interest those of any other missionary 
society, more than paid for themselves, 
showing a surplus of about $730. 


J 


We would very much like to see as 
careful and apparently exact census of 
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the Catholics in this country as has ap- 
parently been made in China. According 
to the last volume of the Missiones Cath- 
olice, published in 1898, there were 609,- 
360 Chinese Catholics. In the province 
of Pechili, where the main troubles now 
are, there were 112,790; in Manchuria, 
51,830, and in Shantung, the province 
where the murder of German Catholic 
missionaries led to the seizure of Kiao- 
chau, there were’ 31,410. 
as 

On the right side of the caste ques- 
tion in the South may be mentioned an 
incident during the meeting of the Edu- 
cational Association in Charleston, S. 
C. The sexton of the Unitarian Church, 
who, by the way, owns the building, had 
some of the leading colored delegates 
staying with him. On Sunday he 
brought them to “ his church,” as he said, 
and took them into one of the prominent 
seats in the body of the church. No ob- 
jection was made, it was only noticed. 


at 


Andover Theological Seminary is tem- 
porarily filling the vacancies in its teach- 
ing staff, Dr. Edward C. Moore, of 
Providence, will lecture on Homiletics 
for the next year; Dr. Daniel Merriman, 
of Worcester, on Pastoral Theology, and 
Dr. Henry A. Stimson, of New York, on 
Church Policy. 

& 


Commander Tilley, in charge of the 
American portion of the Samoan Islands, 
has issued stringent regulations prohibit- 
ing the importation of intoxicatine 
liquors. What he can do there it would 
seem that we can do also in the Philip- 
pines. oa . 

It is with reasonable pride that we re- 
cord that the American chess champion, 
Mr. Pillsbury, divides honors with Herr 
Schechter in the late international chess 
tournament. But Lasker, the greatest 
living master of chess, was not present. 

Cf 

The children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of 
light. The political parties revise their 
creed every four years; the Churches find 
it a hard task to do it once in a hundred 
years. 


INS UR ANG Ey 


An Assessment Annuity 
SCueme: 


A SMALL, yellow “ folder” comes to 
us, with a request for an opinion, and as 
the scheme has a point of novelty we give 
the opinion publicly instead of privately. 
The society is the Grand Fraternity, said 
to be located in Pennsylvania, and to 
date from 1885. It offers $100 to $600 
annuity ‘‘ to the member, after reaching 
old age; to the widow, during her life; to 
the children, during their minority.” 
There are to be monthly assessments for 
$100 annuity, and a pro rata addition 
for each additional $100 up to $600; 
these run until a fixed “ old age disabil- 
ity’? is reached. At the death of a mem- 
ber, “if his widow is the beneficiary un- 
der a life certificate,’ the annuity goes to 
her while she remains unmarried; at her 
marriage or death it goes to the minor 
children until they reach 21. If the minor 
children are named as beneficiaries, the 
annuity goes to them until they reach 
the age of 21. A member may take “a 
commuted certificate” originally, or at 
any time change his to one; in such 
case, he may designate any relative or 
beneficiary, who will have the annuity 
for five years. If the member lives to 
the disability date, the annuity will go to 
him during life, and then to widow or 
children as above stated. In case a 
member becomes permanently disabled, 
a half-rate annuity is paid until he be- 
comes entitled to the full amount as al- 
ready provided. 

There may be other circulars, but this 
is all the information contained in the 
one received. What is to happen if the 
member dies before reaching the dis- 
ability date (6114 to 72% years of age)? 
Do the widow or children get any an- 
nuity, and, if so, when and how much? 
These are interesting questions which 
this circular does not answer, but as an 
annuity of $100 in consideration of pos- 
sibly a single monthly assessment of 50 
cents would be an exaggerated dispro- 
portion for even an assessment society 
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promise we shall assume that the annuity 
contract is conditioned on the member’s 
reaching the date of disability, and that 
there is some other provision made in 
case of prior death. Taking this 1n- 
terpretation, the assessments at ages 30 
and 40, for example, are 60 and 75 cents 
monthly per $100, the disability ages be- 
ing 65 years three months and 68 years 
two months. .Then, for 2) totaleear 
$253.80 and $253.50, the society under- 
takes to pay a $100 annuity to men of 65 
and 68, and to keep it up for widow or 
minor children. 

This is the most favorable statement 
the circular contains, and leaves it to be 
assumed that the amounts paid in by 
those who die before disability age are 
retained, or else that some unspecified ar- 
rangement is made about them. If the 
scheme is one of a wager upon the 
chances of survival for 20 to 40 years— 
we mean, survival of the member, altho 
survival of the society may be taken to be 
among the chances—those who are at- 
tracted by such a scheme of forfeiture 
can go into it. The regular purchase- 
price of $100 annuity at age 65 is $888, 
and this ends with the single life; if this 
proposition is to pay, for $253, a $100 an- 
nuity at 65 and continue it through terms 
of perhaps a dozen lives it does not seem 
to require any expression of opinion from 
us. 

& 


Insurance Items. 


SOME weeks ago a brief article was 
published concerning what is known 
as Christian Science, called out by a press 
dispatch from Buffalo that the Knights 
of Honor had voted to exclude Christian 
Scientists. Mr. Willard S. Mattox, rep- 
resenting the Publication Committee of 
that class of persons, desires to say that 
the word “not”? was somehow omitted 
from the dispatch, and that the action 
of the Knights of Honor was exactly the 
reverse of what was stated. We do not 
know whether the correction is itself cor- 
rect, but allow Mr. Mattox the benefit of 
the doubt, 


Insurance 


.... The Prudential has issued a Blue 
Book of 338 pages, “ prepared at the re- 
quest of the United States Commissioner 
to the Paris Exposition of 1900, as part 
of an exhibition of charts, diagrams and 
statistics illustrating fully the methods 
and results of Industrial insurance in the 
United States, as represented in the his- 
tory of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America.” The company be- 
gan as the Prudential Friendly Society, 
' November 18th, 1875, in a small base- 
ment office in the building of one of the 
Newark banks; in 1878 it removed to a 
first-floor office, also occupying rooms 
on the floors above; in 1888 it took pos- 
session of a four-story building; in 1892 
it occupied its own specially erected 
building, a striking-looking castellated 
structure on a prominent corner. The 
volume is prepared by Mr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman, the company’s statistician. In 
his view, the history of the Prudential is 
the history of Industrial insurance in 
America. He has gone over the subject 
with painstaking care and unflagging en- 
thusiasm, presenting in a methodical and 
orderly way a great amount of valuable 
information whose convenience is in- 
creased by a topical index. 


....A quarter century ago (accord- 
ing to the figures of the Chronicle, which 
are counted in underwriting circles the 
best authority) the fire loss in this coun- 
try was in round numbers 78 millions; 
it then fluctuated between 81 and 64, un- 
til it reached the roo-million mark in 
1883. In 1889 it reached 123; in two 
memorable years, 1891 and 1892, it went 
to 143 and 151. In 1893, a bad and dis- 
couraging year, it jumped further to 


167, which is record thus far. The com- 
parison stands: 

TSA e ee eds, oe secs cektes..J +2» $75,000,000 
LCS Loo ptt ee 100,000,000 
Oia al eee 128,000,000 
1891... .. 143,000,000 
Holo AS ne ee 151,000,000 
SSS eta 167,000,000 
HOP a Ail ag lee Sane 140,000,000 
TTT estas). ssa¥asdicces secaces's. 142,000,000 
Dee oc cis tkbecaktbacenvaies ses 118,000,000 
DMI 8 Fd Gale dos deep eap basis tint on'do's< 116,000,000 
aco knot ce roansbraanheaenests 131,000,000 
DEE o cca cssscceastyariteese sees 153,000,000 


The loss in the United States and Can- 
ada during the first half of 1900 is esti- 
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mated as 103 millions. Since the coun- 
try grows in size and in the aggregate of 
value exposed, the fire loss must be ex- 
pected to grow, except as growth in wis- 
dom and care offsets that growth, as it 
should do; moreover, the reach of statis- 
tics is also growing, so that a larger pro- 
portion of the actual aggregate loss is 
probably gathered into the figures than 
in 1875. Yet it is not loss merely—it is 
waste as to far the greater part of it. 
Will 1900 establish a new record by 
carrying the total to 200 millions? 


....According to the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Supplement, there is in the West a 
revival of the investment bond scheme of 
some years ago, a scheme of which the 
Iron Hall of Indianapolis was a noted 
example. The present form omits all 
pretense of life insurance or indemnity 
against sickness, and boldly proposes to 
return two dollars for one. It is esti- 
mated that in Ohio alone these concerns 
are gathering in $50,000 a month. ‘The 
usual form of explanation put forth is to 
cite the life insurance companies, make 
an irrelevant if not inaccurate compari- 
sion of their receipts with their present 
returns to members, point to their vast ac- 
cumulations and their long continued 
success, call their endowment policies 
identical with the proposed bond, and 
then, by inference if not by direct state- 
ment, say to the victim sought, “ Our 
plan is the same—you see it works.” It 
certainly does work, for a while; it works 
in one way, as old and as easy as it is 
transparent. So-called bonds are _is- 
sued, redeemable when called, sometimes 
by lot and sometimes in the order of their 
issue. So long as the stream of money 
from the members continues ample, it is 
easy to pay these bonds, and it will very 
surely be found that the holders of those 
paid are either the managers or such 
friends as are taken in with them to “ the 
ground floor;” when the time for col 
lapse comes, which is naturally when the 
money in hand is judged to be at its 
highest, the knowing ones have cashed 
their holdings and the commissions they 
have been careful to take from the start, 
and the others have acquired some ex- 
perience which at least ought to be val- 
uable. 
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FINAQN CREAT. 


The Late Mr. Huntington. 


THe life of no American captain of in- 
dustry has been more interesting and re- 
markable than was that of the late Collis 
P. Huntington, who began to earn his 
living at the age of fourteen on a farm in 
Connecticut, where his pay was $7 a 
month, and who was at his death the 
master of the largest system of railways 
ever controlled by one man. The tink- 
er’s son, who inherited nothing but brains 
and a superb physical constitution that 
enabled him to work unceasingly with 
hand and mind until he was almost an 
octogenarian, saved the $84 received for 
his first year’s work, and made that sum 
the foundation of a vast fortune, in the 
accumulation of which he exerted an 
enormous influence upon the growth and 
development of his country. Mr. Hunt- 
ington was from the beginning a man of 
rare courage, industry, foresight and 
hopefulness, or confidence in his own 
plans and undertakings. Before he was 
twenty-five years old he had gained an 
exceptional knowledge of human nature 
and of the general principles of business 
by his connection with stores in which 
general merchandise was sold and by his 
trading ventures in the South. It was 
characteristic of the man that in crossing 
the isthmus on his way to California he 
increased his capital from $1,200 to 
$5,000 by trading during three months 
of delay between one ocean and the other. 
Forty years later he was able to ride in 
his private car from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, across the continent, from Port- 
land by way of San Francisco and New 
Orleans to Newport News, on railroads 
owned or controlled by himself. We 
have not space to consider at length here 
the history of the planning and the con- 
struction of the Central Pacific by Mr. 
Huntington, Mr. Stanford, Mr. Hopkins 
and the Crockers, or the subsequent con- 
struction of the Southern Pacific and the 
grand extension of the railway and 
steamship and industrial interests which 
were controlled by Mr. Huntington in 
his later years. But it may be pointed 
out that the energy and foresight and 
constructive ability displayed by him in 
connection with the great undertakings 
which were conceived and completed by 
himself alone, tend to prove that his was 
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from the first the master mind in that 
memorable group of railway makers on 
the Pacific Coast. We may assume that 
the failure of a jeering public to discour- 
age that little group of planning and in- 
vesting men who finally achieved so great 
success was due chiefly to the courage 
and foresight and confidence and in- 
domitable energy of this man, who sur- 
vived all his associates, and was engaged 
in great enterprises of construction for 
years after they had virtually retired 
from active participation in business af- 
fairs. He was a marvel of industry, and 
his capacity for work was exceptional. 

This railway multi-millionaire, unlike 
some others with whose operations the 
world is familiar, was a builder and not a 
wrecker. He constructed great systems 
and great industrial plants like the ship- 
yards at Newport News, or restored rail- 
ways that had become impaired, or com- 
pleted what others had begun and had 
failed to finish; but he would not at- 
tempt to increase his fortune by tearing 
down. He was not a speculator in se- 
curities on the stock exchange, and he 
was not a “ bear ” anywhere else. There- 
fore his undertakings, while enriching 
himself, have assisted in the development 
of those parts of the United States in 
which they have been situated or carried 
on, beginning with the road which for the 
first time bound the Pacific Coast to the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains 
with bands of steel. His death caused 
no unusual fluctuation in the market 
value of the securities in which his great 
estate was interested. Under his careful 
and far-sighted management ample pro- 
vision for the possible effect of the ap- 
proaching end of his own busy life had 
been made. Mr. Huntington was an 
American of a very interesting type. His 
life history was an industrial romance. 
In his character there was much to ad- 
mire, much that is instructive, and much 
that is worthy of careful imitation. 
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....Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
stocks during the past week were: 


Continental National Bank HTPC cites sos = 6 
Bank of New, York, N, B,.A. ig..:- +>... 4s. eee ee 


National Bank of the Republic ..................0.e- 22536 
Aflantic Trust-Co, 25 | loa ..heeskie «sca a 20114 
Morton Trtist: Cos. «sec. db bob een cc sk Oe cee 447% 
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Mr. Bryan was formally 
notified in Topeka last 
week» that, he’ — had 
been nominated by the Populists. 
In response he made a long address, 
devoting a little more than half of 
it to a consideration of economic and 
financial questions, as to which the Popu- 
lists and the Democrats are rarely in 
agreement, and giving the remainder to 
a discussion of imperialism and militar- 
ism. The money question, he said, was 
of paramount importance in 1896 and de- 
feat had not ended the discussion: 

“If an increase in the volume of the cur- 
rency since 1896, tho unpromised by the Re- 
publicans and unexpected, has brought im- 
provement in industrial conditions, this im- 
provement, instead of answering the arguments 
put forth in favor of bimetallism, only con- 
firms the contention of those who insisted that 
more money would make better times.” 
Now that the Republicans had openly 
espoused gold monometallism, the Popu- 
lists should oppose them more vigorously 
than before. Populists, he said, believed 
in an irredeemable greenback, and Demo- 
crats in a greenback redeemable in coin, 
but the vital question now, so far as pa- 
per money was concerned, was whether 
the Government or banks should issue it. 
The question of redemption could be 
considered afterward. In the course of 
his remarks about trusts Mr. Bryan spoke 
of “the appreciation of the dollar ” and 
the rise of prices desired by the silverites, 
and used other terms which recalled the 
avowed purpose of the fusionists in 1896 
to reduce greatly the dollar’s purchasing 
power. “ The failure of the Republican 
party to secure international bimetal- 
lism,” said he, “ and its open espousal of 
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the gold standard, still keep the money 
question in politics, but no economic 
question can compare in importance with 
a question which concerns the principle 
and structure of government.” Thus 
passing to the Government’s policy in the 
Philippines, he closed his address with 
those arguments and appeals concerning 
imperialism with which the public are al- 
ready familiar. Senator Stewart, of Ne- 
vada, formerly a prominent and. industri- 
ous supporter of Bryan, publishes a letter 
in which he says he will stand by Mc- 
Kinley. Ex-Senator Henderson, of Mis- 
souri, now for Bryan, declares that “ the 
United States is no longer a republic.” 
George Fred. Williams, making politicai 
speeches in Vermont, asserts that our 
“ kings of industry ” are going to import 
30,000,000, more or less, of Chinamen to 
deprive American workingmen of em- 
ployment. Republican leaders still com- 
plain that apathy prevails,and Mr. Hanna 
in two or three brief speeches has warned 
his party of the dangers of over-confi- 
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It was announced on the 
22d inst. that Benjamin B. 
Odell, Jr., had at last con- 
sented to accept the nomination of the 
Republican party in New York for the 
office of Governor. Mr. Odell has been 
the candidate of Senator Platt and “the 
organization ’ for some time past, and it 
may be predicted with confidence that he 
will be nominated by the convention. He 
has been a member of Congress for two 
terms, and is now the chairman of the 
Republican State Committee. The fac- 
tional contest in the Democratic party 
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over the candidacy of Comptroller Coler 
has become a bitter one. Because the 
chairman of the State Committee, the 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
and a majority of the latter committee 
are for Coler, Boss Croker and ex-Sena- 
tor Murphy have established independ- 
ent headquarters in New York for the 
prosecution of their campaign against 
Coler and ex-Senator Hill. Croker and 
Murphy say that Coler is the weakest of 
all candidates, because he has “ antag- 
onized and abused good Democrats,” re- 
ferring to his denunciation of Croker’s 
political commercialism and to his suc- 
cessful war upon the promoters of the 
Ramapo Water job. They also attack 
ex-Senator Hill and his allies in the up- 
per part of the State. The attitude of 
McLaughlin, the old leader of the party 
in Kings County (Brooklyn) has not 
been defined publicly, but there are indi- 
cations that he will not oppose Croker’s 
attempt to prevent the nomination of the 
young reformer; and it is believed by 
many that the appearance of Odell as a 
willing candidate on the other side was 
due to information received by Senator 
Platt that Coler’s defeat in the convention 
had probably been assured by an alliance 
of McLaughlin and the Kings County 
delegation with Croker and Tammany. 
The Democratic convention will be held 
one week after the convention of the Re- 


ublicans. 
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The riots of last week in Ak- 

ef ene ron, a city of about 40,000 
ris inhabitants in the northeast- 

ern part of Ohio, were due to the at- 
tempts of a mob to obtain possession of a 
negro named Louis Peck, who had been 
arrested for assault upon a little white 
girl. Peck was at first locked up in the 
city prison, but in the afternoon of the 
22d inst. the sheriff quietly removed him 
to Cleveland. That evening a mob of 
1,500 men gathered around the prison 
and demanded the negro in order that 
they might lynch him. The rioters were 
told bythe Mayor that Peck was in Cleve- 
land, but they would not believe this. 
They searched the cells of the prison, the 
rooms of the Court House and the cells 
of the county jail. Then in their rage 
they attacked the public building contain- 
ing the prison and the city offices. They 
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burned a large hall adjoining this build- 
ing, and at 2 a.m. destroyed the latter by 
fire and dynamite, having first broken 
into a store and taken rifles and ammuni- 
tion from it. The police were overcome, 
and the chief of the force became tempo- 
rarily deranged by the excitement and his 
failure to protect the city’s property. The 
mob fired upon the firemen who were 
trying to do their duty, driving them 
from the burning buildings. During the 
attack upon the prison two children were 
killed by shots from the policemen who 
were defending it. One of these victims 
was a child of four years, who was sit- 
ting in a carriage with her parents. A 
score of men were wounded. Troops 
were sent to the city in the morning by 
Governor Nash, but the mob had dis- 
persed and quiet had been restored before 
their arrival. Peck, a married man thirty- 
six years old who had a bad record in the 
East, admitted to the authorities that he 
was guilty, saying that he had been 
drinking heavily for a month. On the 
24th he was secretly brought back to 
Akron, where he pleaded guilty and the 
court disposed of his case in a few min- 
utes, sentencing him to be imprisoned for 
life. He was then taken to the peniten- 
tiary in Columbus, only a few persons 
having known of his presence in Akron. 
The mob appears to have been composed 
wholly of the “rough” element in the 
city. Many who were prominent in it 
are known to the authorities, who intend 
to prosecute them. Several negroes who 
were attacked during the recent race riots 
in New York were British subjects, and 
they have addressed a formal complaint 
to the resident British Consul-General. 
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The decision reached at 
the recent conference 
of the United Mine 
Workers in Hazleton may cause a strike 
involving a majority of the men employed 
in the anthracite coal mines. For a long 
time the anthracite coal miners have com- 
plained of the exactions of the ‘“ com- 
pany stores” and the high price which 
their employers compelled them to pay 
for the powder used in mining; but the 
union has not been so well organized in 
the anthracite district as among the soft 
coal miners, and the anthracite miners 
foresaw defeat if they should bring on a 
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contest with the owners of the mines. 
Within the last few months, however, 
they have been encouraged by promises 
of aid from the soft coal miners, and the 
work of perfecting their organization has 
been pushed forward. The committee 
appointed at this conference of three hun- 
dred delegates reported that the union 
should demand an increase of Io per cent. 
in wages, semi-monthly payments, and a 
charge of not more than $1.50 per keg 
for powder. The wholesale cost of pow- 
der at the mines is said to be less than $1, 
but at the same mines the men are re- 
quired to pay as much as $2.75 for it. 
The report provided for a general strike 
on Sept. 1oth if the ‘ operators,” or em- 
ployers, should not then have made the 
desired changes; but the convention 
amended it by inviting the employers to 
attend a joint conference for a discussion 
of the questions at issue. At last accounts 
it was not expected that any of the em- 
ployers would attend the conference. 
They have heretofore declined to deal 
with the union or representatives of it. 
On account of their attitude the men in 
the mines controlled by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Com- 
pany have left the general union and or- 
ganized one of their own, which, they 
think, the company will not ignore. A 
general strike in the anthracite district 
would affect 150,000 workers, altho it is 
believed that many of the English-speak- 
ing miners would not join the movement. 
Such a strike would promote the inter- 
ests of the bituminous coal industry, and 
it is pointed out that the leaders of the 
national union are Western men em- 
ployed in bituminous coal mines. 
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Up to the end of last week the 
inhabitants of about one-third 
cf the 52,600 census enumera- 
tion districts had been counted at Wash- 
ington, and the numbers thus obtained 
would indicate under the law of averages 
a total for the whole country of about 77,- 
000,000 ; but the general average per dis- 
trict tends to fall as the enumeration pro- 
ceeds, and therefore the estimate of care- 
ful observers is that the total will be about 
75,000,000. It is already known that the 
cities or towns of 8,000 inhabitants or 
more now contain about 33 per cent. of 
the entire population, against 29 per cent. 
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in 1890. The urban population in the 
Northeast is, of course, greater than 33 
per cent. of the entire population of that 
part of the country. The following table 
shows the population of the cities already 
counted, with the increase percentage: 





Increase, 

Cities. 1900. 1890. Per cent. 
New York,.... \.....3,487,202 *2,.492,591 37.90 
Chicago Pas ieee. 1,698,575 1,098,850 54.44 
Philadelphia ,.0, 0... 1,293,697 1,046,964 23.57 
Cleveland |e) a3 2. 381,768 261,355 46.07 
Biiia kien tue a; wi 352,219 255,664. 37.77 
Oincimnattrse ac. cc 325,902 296,908 9.77 
Pittshurgeit od, cece 321,616 238,617 34.78 
New Orleans ........ 287,104 242,039 18.62 
Milwaukee....... ... 285,315 204,486 39.54 
Washington.......... 278,718 230,392 20.98 
INewatkeanwent oe. 246,070 181,830 35.33 
JIEESC YG leyne ee ae ee 206,433 163,003 26.64 
Louisville. .., 204,731 161,129 27.06 
Minneapolis ..,...... 202,718 164,738 23.05 
Providenceyeceseme ne 175,597 132,146 82.88 
Kansas City, Mo..... 163,752 132,716 23.39 
Sis Paula meets eet ete 163,632 133,156 22.89 
(Voledoresreeencs) oe: 131,822 81,134 61.88 
Alleshenvyusnoct oy cere 129,896 105,287 23.37 
Golumbus¥iOv7.. ar 125,560 88,150 42.44 
managers. 53s... 102,555 140,425 $26.98 
Hobokenweiseeosacees 59,364 43,648 36.01 
Kansas City, Kan.... 51,418 38,316 34.19 

* Approximate. + Decrease. 


The population in 1890 of certain parts 
of the present city of New York cannot 
be shown exactly. The remarkable de- 
crease at Omaha is due to the fact that 
the enumeration was _ fraudulently 
“padded” ten years ago. Minneapolis 
is now far ahead of St. Paul. Pittsburg 
and Allegheny are virtually one city, and 
the same is true of Kansas City in Mis- 
souri and Kansas City in Kansas. The 
increase of urban population will give the 
cities a greater relative representation in 
Congress, and it directs attention to the 
growing importance of questions of mu- 
nicipal government. If the ratio for the 
new apportionment should be 200,000, 
as some think it will be, the number of 
members of the House will be about 375. 
The number at present is 357. 
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An article by Miss 
Florence Kelley, 
of the National 
Consumers’ League, published by us 
last autumn, gave an account of the 
purpose of that organization, which has 
just received the gold medal for its ex- 
hibit at the Paris Exposition. Its ob- 
ject is to secure good, healthful condi- 
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tions for employees in factories. The 
requirements for its approval are obedi- 
ence to all the provisions of the State 
Factory Law; the absence of children 
under sixteen years of age; the comple- 
tion of all work on the premises, no home 
work being allowed; the absence of over- 
time work by women and children. Fur- 
ther than this, it attempts to secure the 
closing of retail stores on Saturday after- 
noon. By the effort of the League a re- 
cent enactment by the State of Massa- 
chusetts restricts the hours of work of 
clerks andcash children to 58 in one week. 
This restriction previously applied only 
to employees in factories and workshops. 
The approval of the purpose of the 
League by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Milwaukee has led to 
more activity, and there are now nine 
State Leagues organized, the five new 
Leagues during the year being in New 
Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, while a sixth will soon be or- 
ganized in Rhode Island. The Con- 
-sumers’ League of Milwaukee has ob- 
tained the Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing holiday for about 3,500 employees in 
50 stores and 2 factories, tho it had been 
the usage of the city to keep the stores 
open <late™on Saturday... The’ deacue 
finds it impossible in the State of New 
York, owing to the incompetence of the 
department of factory inspection, to state 
with certainty concerning any factory in 
this city whether the conditions of the 
State Factory Law are complied with or 
not; and thus the Consumer’s League 
finds itself unable to add to the number 
of recommended factories in this city. 
There is no such difficulty in Massa- 


chusetts. 
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The Filipinos appear to be 
taking advantage of the Chi- 
nese trouble and are increas- 
ingly active. There have been numerous 
skirmishes in the vicinity of Manila, and 
in the Camarines provinces, the Visayan 
Islands and in Mindanao several small 
detachments of quartermasters’ trains 
have been captured, the Americans being 
unable to keep up with the agile enemy, 
who understand thoroughly how to take 
advantage of the country. Aguinaldo is 
said to be in the vicinity of Biagnabato, 
where Generals Funston and Grant are 
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scouting, but with not the best of success, 
owing to the mountainous character of 
that section. This general disturbance is 
the reason why the Government has not 
seen its way clear to send more troops 
from the Philippines to China and has 
even diverted to Manila some forces 1n- 
tended for Tientsin. There have been 
published in Washington some letters 
found among the papers of General Ri- 
carte, who was arrested not long ago for 
complicity in the proposed uprising in 
Manila. They show that the Filipino 
leaders were ready to go to any lengths 
and had threatened with death those who 
would not join with them. That the plan 
failed was due very largely to the watch- 
fulness of the Americans and the secret 
service system of General Otis. The 
Philippine Commission is hard at work 
investigating and adjusting civil affairs, 
and public interest in its proceedings i1n- 
creases with each daily session. A mu- 
nicipal code has been under discussion, 
but the most of interest has centered 
about the question of ownership of prop- 
erty held by the Roman Catholic Church. 
A test case is the San José College at 
Manila, and the Filipinos are combatting 
with much bitterness the claim of Mer. 
Chapelle, the Papal Delegate, and Mer. 
Nozaleda, the Archbishop of Manila, 
During the sessions the rooms of the 
Commission have been crowded and the 
provincial native papers are agitating the 
subject under the title of “ The Church 
vs. the United States.” A decision is ex- 
pected in about three weeks, and upon it 
will depend very considerably the policy 
of the Filipinos toward the Government. 
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That part of the order 
for the coming general 
election which provides that the Consti- 
tutional convention shall decide upon the 
relation to exist between Cuba and the 
United States is strongly disapproved on 
the island by many who say that this rela- 
tion should be determined by the National 
Assembly of the coming independent 
government. At a large mass meeting 
of the Democratic Union party in Ha- 
vana the leading speakers protested 
against this requirement of the order and 
called upon all other parties to oppose it. 
In Santa Clara province the Republican 
party has expressed its disapproval, and 
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has invited’ all parties to- send delegates 
to a conference which shall consider the 
question, and ask the Government at 
Washington for an explanation. The 
new tax law imposes a tax of 8 per cent. 
of their net profits upon banks, railroad 
companies, steamship companies and a 
majority of stock corporations; and in- 
surance companies are required to pay 4 
per cent. of the annual premiums col- 
lected. The complication caused by the 
action of Judge Wallace in the Neely case 
is quite unsatisfactory to Judge Lacombe, 
who was about to issue an order for the 
extradition of Neely, and who says that 
Judge Wallace could not have had knowl- 
edge of all the facts. The latter in reply 
defends his action and approves the 
course taken by Neely’s counsel. The 
_ Cuban teachers, 1,337 in number, bade 
farewell to Cambridge and Harvard uni- 
versities on the 15th, having first attend- 
ed solemn high mass, celebrated by Vicar- 
General Byrne and two Cuban priests. 
President Eliot says: 

“The Cuban Summer School has succeeded 
beyond the most sanguine expectations. There 
was no accident, no serious sickness, and no 
death; on the other hand, there was much 
study, much enjoyment, and a general en- 
largement of experience. The relations be- 
tween the Cuban teachers and the people of 
Cambridge were in the highest degree friendly 
and cordial. None of the difficulties prophe- 
sied arose, and much unanticipated good was 
done.”’ 

The teachers were brought to New York 
on four transports, arriving early in the 
morning on the 18th and departing at 
once by. rail for Washington, where they 
were received at the White House by the 
President. They returned to New York 
on the night of the 19th, and on the fol- 
lowing day visited West Point. They 
were received at Columbia University on 
the 21st, and afterward enjoyed a lunch 
at thirty long tables under the elms of 
the Mall in Central Park. After a day of 
sight-seeing and receptions in Philadel- 
phia, they sailed for home on Sunday 
last. Provision has been made for mi- 
nority representation in the election of 
delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 


tion. 
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The committee appointed 
by the last Presbyterian 
General Assembly to 
consider the subject of Creed Revision, 
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learn what the opinions.of the pres- 
byteries are in regard to it, and recom- 
mend action at the next General Assem- 
bly have just had a meeting at Saratoga 
and formulated a series of questions to 
be sent down to the presbyteries for con- 
sideration. Any suggestions, the com- 
mittee say, may be received, the only lim- 
itation being against such as conflict with 
the system of doctrine taught in the 
Westmirister Confession of Faith. The 
questions are as follows: 

(1.) Do you desire a revision of our Con- 
fession of Faith ? or 

(2.) Do you desire a supplemental, explana- 
tory statement ? or 

(3.) Do you desire to supplement our pres- 
ent doctrinal standards with a briefer state- 
ment of the doctrines “ most surely believed 
among us,’ expressing in simple language the 
faith of the Church in loyalty to the system of 
doctrine contained in the Holy Scriptures and 
held by the Reform Churches ? or 

(4.) Do you desire the dismissal of the 
whole subject, so that our doctrinal standards 
shall remain as they are, without any change 
whatever, whether revisional, supplemental, or 
substitutional ? 

(5.) If your preference is for revisional ac- 
tion, state in what direction and to what ex- 
tent you would have revision undertaken. The 
revision reported to the Assembly of 1892 
might here be helpful as a basis for judgment. 

(6.) If your preference is for an explana- 
tory statement, indicate what specific points 
in the Confession the explanation should cover. 
The Committee asks for the votes in the pres- 
byteries for or against anything that is recom- 
mended to it. 

at 


The United Pres- 
byterian Church 
of North America 
carries on missions in Egypt and in 
Northwest India. The report, just pub- 
lished, shows that in Egypt work is car- 
ried on in 9g principal stations and 218 
sub-stations by 50 missionaries and 480 
native workers. Of the missionaries, 18 
are ordained, and there are 10 unmarried 
women and 4 medical missionaries, 2 
male and 2 female. There are 50 or- 
ganized congregations, all having native 
pastors, and there are 116 other places 
where regular services are held. The 
total number of communicants is 6,379. 
In India, the section bordering on Cash- 
mere and including Lahore and Rawal- 
pindi, there are II missionary districts, .. 
60 sub-stations, 58 missionaries and 269 
native workers. Of the missionaries, 17 
are ordained, 24 are unmarried women 
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and there are 2 female physicians. There 
are 19 organized congregations, 6 of them 
only having pastors. The number of 
communicants is 6,136. In the Egyptian 
mission there are 184 day schools with 
over 14,000 scholars, and in India 114 
day schools with something over 6,000 
scholars. The Egyptian mission is par- 
ticularly interesting because of the re- 
markable success in the development of 
the native church, the opportunities for 
reaching the Mohammedan population 
and the extension southward with the 
opening up of the Sudan. The college of 
the mission at Assiut has 513 boarding 
students and 106 day students, with a 
staff of 3 foreign and I1 native teachers. 
Of the students, 494 come from Protes- 
tant families, 104 are Copts and 14 are 
Moslems. ‘The influence of the college 
has been very noticeable throughout the 
entire country, and its graduates have 
been much in demand in the Government 
civil service. The relation of the mission 
to the Mohammedan population has been 
constantly of the most cordial. There has 
been little attempt at aggressive work, 
but there has been a constant influence 
from the mission and the college which 
has been very noticeable in the Moham- 
medan communities. Recently the Board 
has appointed some of the missionaries 
to advance up the Nile to Omdurman 
and there establish a station of the mis- 
sion. Its previous history is the guaran- 
tee of wisdom in the conduct of this most 
difficult work. 
Sd 


The General Conference of 
the Wesleyan Church in 
England has taken a step in 
the same line as the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
this country, and taken it so quietly that 
it received very little notice. From the 
time in which a ministerial conference 
came into possession of Wesley’s autoc- 
racy the progressive section of the laity 
have in various ways been contending 
for equality in all matters not exclusively 
pastoral, and also a share in the manage- 
ment of the publishing. The ministers 
have held firmly to their prerogative, but 
this year they conceded full co-operation 
to the laity on both these long and bitter- 
ly contended points. What makes this 
fact more significant is that the proposal 
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as finally presented before the Confer- 
ence was adopted without debate and 
without a single negative vote. It is re- 
garded from many sources as the strong- 
est possible evidence of the irresistible 
advance of progressive ideas in British 
Methodism, and the carrying of them 
has given a new impulse to the movement 
for the Twentieth Century Fund of 
1,000,000 guineas for the educational and 
evangelistic work of the Church. | 
: & 

Mission conferences 
have become a rec- 
ognized feature in 
the conduct of mission work. There 
have been several such in China, and 
there was one not long ago in Japan. 
Now, following upon the Ecumenical 
Conference in this city, there is to be a 
second General Conference on Foreign 
Missions in Japan, to be held in Tokio in 
October. The program covers the entire 
field of missionary effort, including a his- 
toric review, the discussion of questions 
bearing upon the evangelistic, educa- 
tional, literary and other departments of 
work, while specific points come up un- 
der such heads as the special fields of 
Formosa, the Liuchiu Islands, the Ainus, 
etc. There are to be also papers on the 
attitude to be taken toward the different 
classes of Japanese, the development of 
the native churches in self-support, their 
relations to temperance, philanthropy and 
kindred movements. It is noticeable that 
the program for each day includes an 
opening hour for a paper and discussion 
on some devotional topic directly con- 
nected with the spiritual element in mis- 
sion work, such as the spiritual life of the 
missionary himself; Bible study; the 
place of prayer and intercession; hin- 
drances; the fullness of the Spirit, etc. 
The list of speakers includes representa- 
tives of all the different denominations, 
and the plans which have been under con- 
sideration for some time give every hope 
of a most useful and successful confer- 
ence. 
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The new King of Italy 
has suffered from the 
same disabilities as af- 
fect all heirs to thrones. Having had lit- 
tle if any opportunity to make manifest 
his abilities, he has been credited very 
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generally with not having any. Many 
described him as somewhat of a recluse, 
devoted to his books and with little of 
the energy that was necessary in so dif- 
ficult a position as the throne of Italy. 
His first appearances since the death of 
his father have gone far to contradict 
this opinion. He has come forward mod- 
estly but with confidence, taking up his 
duties with no spirit of boastfulness, yet 
with no indication of avoidance of their 
responsibilities. His address to the peo- 
ple was welcomed with great enthusiasm 
by senators and deputies, and his confi- 
dent bearing, undaunted by the menaces 
of the terrorists, who are threatening all 
rulers of civilized nations, has gone far 
to establish his hold upon the people and 
to convince his associate sovereigns of his 
ability to fill the trying position that he 
occupies. Few sovereigns have the pe- 
culiar opportunities, with attendant dis- 
advantages, of the King of Italy. Par- 
liamentary institutions in that land are 
of the most flimsy. There is little if any 
conception on the part of the people of 
either the rights or privileges of citizens, 
and almost the sole use made of the bal- 
lot in some cases seems to be to attack the 
entire social fabric of the country. Un- 
der such circumstances, with no well or- 
ganized political parties to share respon- 
sibility, and a widespread and deeply 
bounded hostility to all the restraints of 
government, the King of Italy has an op- 
portunity for personal influence surpass- 
ing that of any other ruler in Europe 
except possibly Emperor Francis Joseph. 
That Victor Emmanuel III will prove 
himself equal to this task is more confi- 
dently believed to-day than it was before 
his father’s death. But it is not in the 
management of national affairs alone that 
the Italian ruler makes manifest his force 
and ability. Some have considered it 
significant that in his address to the peo- 
ple no reference was made to the interna- 
tional relations which have bound Italy 
with Austria and Germany in the Triple 
Alliance. Those allied countries, how- 
ever, do not seem to have misinterpreted 
this silence. Italy more than almost any 
other country in Europe absolutely needs 
peace, not merely lest the strain of taxa- 
tion be too heavy, but that there may be 
time for reorganization and consolidation 
of the governmental departments. And 
Victor Emmanuel was wise when he 
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dwelt primarily upon the internal needs 
of the nation, leaving the external to be 
interpreted in the light of the past, which 
he believed would be continued in the fu- 
ture. The relations between these three 
nations are too close to be affected one 
way or another by any passing change of 
circumstances. They are bound together 
in mutual interest, and that interest will 
hold. At the same time it is a good au- 
gury for general European peace that the 
new king is conservative in his tone of 
international dealing and has so positive- 
ly thrown his influence in favor of peace. 
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It is two weeks since the 
allied troops entered Pe- 
king, and yet there has 
been only the most meager report of the 
circumstances of the rescue of the foreign 
community, while the general situation is 
as uncertain as ever. Of reports there is 
an abundance in regard to almost every 
phase, but out of them all certain facts 
appear to be clear. The first is that the 
opposition to foreign entrance is by no 
means over, and that the anti-foreign 
leaders are doing their best to rally their 
forces. Already the allies are calling ur- 
gently for reinforcements to enable 
them to hold their own in Peking, while 
the entire line of communication with 
Tientsin is not only threatened, but has 
been frequently broken. It is said that an 
entire division of the army of Yuan Shi 
Kai, the famous viceroy of Shantung, 
numbering at least 10,000 men, and well 
drilled, is marching on Peking to join 
other forces coming from the north and 
west, with the hope of overpowering the 
allied forces there. With this report, 
however, comes another, announcing the 
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‘sudden death of the viceroy. The wound- 


ed soldiers and the women and children 
of the Peking company, it is said, are to 
be transferred to Taku under the care of 
a strong convoy. As to the Emperor and 
Empress Dowager, there are the most con- 
tradictory reports. They are said to have 
escaped to Hsian-fu; to have been cap- 
tured on the way by Japanese cavalry ; to 
be still in the Forbidden City, which the 
allied troops, obedient to international 
agreements, have not yet entered. So 
far as there is any probability it seems to 
point to their having gone to the capital 
of Shensi. Other places in the Empire 
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seem to be in a disturbed condition. The 
rioting at Hankau has been put down 
with a strong hand by Viceroy Chang 
Chi Tung, but the situation in the vicinity 
of Shanghai is not as favorable as it was, 
and there are reports of trouble in the 
Amoy and Swatow sections, which have 
hitherto been very quiet. To meet these 
difficulties reinforcements, chiefly Ger- 
man, Japanese and Russian, are being 
hurried to Taku, where a number of Ger- 
man troops have been already landed. 
The reports of Russian preparations in- 
dicate that the Czar is preparing for a 
large army and a somewhat extended 
The Siberian line is already 


campaign. 
embarrassed, and troops, ammunition 
and supplies are being gathered at 


Odessa to be sent through the Bosphorus. 
The general political question is becom- 
ing fully as much involved and uncertain 
as the military. There was a report that 
Russia, Germany and Japan had declared 
war on China and given notice to Eng- 
land and the United States to stand aloof. 
That is absolutely denied, but it undoubt- 
edly represents the opinion of a consider- 
able number and corresponds to the 
preparations that are being made. France 
is taking no prominent part, but is con- 
centrating her Eastern forces in Tonking. 
The situation in Morocco is such as ap- 
parently makes her unwilling to tie her- 
self up in Asiatic matters, especially as 
she has no special interests in North 
China. Li Hung Chang has again made 
appeals to be recognized as a negotiator 
for peace, but the reply has been on every 
hand that no such thing can be done until 
he can show some credentials from a 
Government that has some standing. In 
the absolute ignorance as to the location 
of the Emperor, Empress Dowager and 
the different departments of the Chinese 
Government, it 1s impracticable to nego- 
tiate with him. 
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The war in South 
Africa drags its slow 
length along, and the 
game of politics has as many phases as 
a kaleidoscope. The facts in regard to 
the war it is by no means easy to learn. 
One day we are informed on what seems 
good authority that the different Boer 
Generals are combining and have fully 
20,000 men at their disposal. The next 
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news is that De Wet, with a paltry few 
hundred, is getting tired of the Trans- 
vaal and seeking to get across the border 
into the Orange River Colony again. 
General Roberts reports heavy fighting 
near Belfast, with what appears to be a 
union of the Transvaal forces, and Gen- 
eral Olivier in the South has surrendered. 
The campaign appears to have mostly re- 
solved itself into a sort of guerrilla af- 
fair, with bands of various sizes, vary- 
ing from a few hundred to several thou- 
sands, playing hide and seek among the 
mountains of the Transvaal, with an oc- 
casional brush in the Colony. Political 
interest has centered about the execution 
of Cordua, the publishing of seven let- 
ters from prominent Englishmen, in- 
cluding Mr. Labouchere to President 
Kruger and others, and the discussions 
of the so-called treason bill in the Cape 
Parliament. Cordua was a young Ger- 
man-Boer lieutenant, who had violated 
his parole by joining in the plot to as- 
sassinate General Roberts. The plot was 
absurd, but violations of parole were get- 
ting numerous, and as there was no ques- 
tion of his guilt, it seemed best to let law 
take its course. There was some flourish 
of trumpets over the announcement in 
London that seven incriminating letters 
from Englishmen to the Afrikander and 
Transvaal leaders had been discovered. 
Thereupon Mr. Labouchere defiantly 
published all his share and challenged 
Mr. Chamberlain to do the same. The 
letters were simply appeals to Kruger 
and his associates to go slow, grant the 
reasonable requests of the Uitlanders and 
give the English war fever time to sub- 
side. The discussions in the Cape Par- 
liament have been very bitter. Ex-Pre- 
mier Schreiner and Mr. Solomon stand 
by the Government’s proposal in refusing 
to grant complete amnesty to those sub- 
jects who have taken part in the war on 
the Boer side. The Attorney-General af- 
firmed that there were fully 9,000 of 
these, and that to declare an amnesty was 
both “impracticable and impossible.” The 
Imperial Government, whose decision 
was final, had so declared, and his posi- 
tion was fully indorsed by Mr. Schreiner 
and Mr. Solomon, who held that the 
measure, which appears, tho details are 
not given, to contain indemnity, with at 
least temporary disfranchisement for 
those found in arms, to be moderate. 


The Eclipse of Last May. 


By ChasiesoA,, Younes, LUD. 


PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY IN PRINCETON UNIVER ITY. 


HE reports of the different eclipse 
expeditions come in very slowly 
—that is, the full official reports, 

from which one could draw up something 
like a trustworthy and complete account 
of observations and results. We have, 
of course, numerous newspaper notices 
and preliminary reports, which show 
that to an almost unprecedented extent 
the weather favored the observers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and in a gen- 
etal way indicate the success of the ob- 
servations. But as a large part of the 
work was photographic, and the study 
and measurement of the negatives is a te- 
_dious and laborious process, it must be 
some time yet before final results can be 
announced. ‘Then, too, the reports of the 
expeditions sent out by the English 
Royal Society, and Royal Astronomical 
Society, and some other organizations, 
must, before publication, be submitted to 
meetings which do not occur until au- 
tumn. We must, therefore, content our- 
selves as well as may be with such a 
statement as can be drawn up from the 
materials already at hand. 

ites clear, in the first place, that’ no 
really brilliant discovery was made, since 
anything of that sort would have been an- 
nounced at once; nor can it be expected 
that any very remarkable extension of 
our knowledge will prove to have been 
gained, because, in every respect except 
the weather, the circumstances of the 
eclipse were rather unfavorable. 

The duration of the “ totality,’ in no 
case exceeding a hundred seconds, was 
too short to permit photographic ex- 
posures of satisfactory length for some 
purposes; and the solar surface and sur- 
roundings were in a state of almost ex- 
asperating quiescence. It was near a 
_time of sun-spot minimum, and the whole 
solar organism was more than half 
asleep. Not much more, therefore, can 
be looked for than the confirmation, or 
otherwise, of results already reported 
with more or less confidence from pre- 
vious eclipses. 

The observations of the “ contacts ”’ at 


the beginning and end of the eclipse, 
made at stations where the latitude and 
longitude were accurately known, concur 
in showing that the eclipse was some four 
or five seconds ahead of time. This is a 
difference rather greater than is usually 
expected in such cases, and is doubtless 
due to some still outstanding error in the 
lunar tables. 

Many of the observers were also of the 
opinion that the duration of totality was 
notably shorter than computed. ‘This is 
doubtful, however; the brightness of the 
chromosphere and corona close to the 
edge of the sun’s disk being so great that 
it is far from easy to fix the precise in- 
stant of beginning and ending. At 
Wadesborough different observers dis- 
agreed by as much as four or five sec- 
onds, and on the whole there was no 
decisive indication that the computation 
was erroneous. 

It is, perhaps, worth noting that the 
photographic observation of the first and 
last contacts, which were made at a few 
stations, gave results in good accordance 
with the telescopic observations, but 
seemed to have no advantage in accuracy. 
At the Princeton station at Wades- 
borough the last contact was purposely 
photographed with exposures of about 
half a second instead of instantaneous, 
which could not be conveniently man- 
aged under the circumstances. The ef- 
fect was, of course, to give positives of 
the sun’s disk instead of negatives, and 
these proved to be just as sharp and 
measurable as the negatives which were 
made at the first contact. 

The eclipse, from the spectacular 
point of view, was very fine, tho on ac- 
count of the shortness of the totality it 
was not very dark; second magnitude 
stars like the pole-star were barely visi- 
ble, and even Aldebaran, about seven de- 
grees below the sun, was not very easy 
to see. Mercury, a little more than two 
degrees west of the sun, was brilliantly 
conspicuous, and so was Venus, low 
down over the northeast horizon. It 
was light enough to permit one to read a 
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watch-face easily. According to Pro- 
fessor Turner and others, who made 
photometric observations in Algiers and 
Spain, the light during totality was fully 
ten times that of the full moon, while at 
the Indian eclipse it was only seven times. 

The corona was of the type now 
known to be the usual type at a sun- 
spot minimum, characterized by long 
equatorial streams, and imperfect devel- 
opment over the sun-spot zones on each 
side of the equator. At the poles of the 
sun there were brushes of short stream- 
ers, about half the sun’s diameter in 
length, diverging east and west like 
parted hair. On the western side of the 
sun there was a long, filmy “ fish-tail ” 
of light extending almost to Mercury, 
its central line being nearly coincident 
with the direction of the sun’s equator. 
It was brilliant at the base, but not uni- 
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formly so, being streaked with tongues 
of light which ran out flame-like into 
the fainter haze beyond. The edges of 
the brush were brighter than the center, 
so that they were well defined to the eye, 
making the whole to resemble the tail of 
a comet. On the eastern side there were 
two small bright “ stubs” of light, cor- 
responding to the two brushes that 
formed the base of the western fan or 
fish-tail ; but between them issued a long, 
tapering, pointed pencil of light, extend- 
ing from the solar equator to a distance 
of at least four diameters of the sun— 
1. €., at least 3%4 million miles. The lit- 
tle sketch fairly represents the outlines of 
the visible corona, but fails, of course, to 
give any idea of the details of structure 
and the gradations of light. 

The photographs, of which a great 
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number were obtained at the various sta- 
tions, are naturally much more accurate 
in these respects, but for the most part 
fail in catching the fainter extensions. 
Mr. Burckhalter, of the Chabot Ob- 
servatory, California, was however, | be- 
lieve, successful in getting upon his 
plate all that any eye could see. He used 
a peculiar device, consisting essentially 
of a swiftly revolving screen, driven by 
clockwork, and carried by an axis passing 
through the center of the plate, perfo- 
rated to permit its passage. ‘The screen 
is heart-shaped, and so placed that while 
the chromosphere and the portions of the 
corona nearest the limb of the sun get an 
exposure of only a few hundredths of a 
second, the outer regions are exposed 
during nearly the whole totality. The 
apparatus was first used at the eclipse of 
1898 with distinct, but not quite com- 
plete, success; the form of the screen 
was not quite the best possible, and the 
telescope was not pointed so as to bring 
the perforation of the plate exactly to the 
center of the sun’s image. At the last 
eclipse the result is said to have been 
practically perfect. 

The lower regions of the corona were 
photographed at this eclipse on a scale 
entirely unprecedented. At the eclipses 
of 1893 and 1898 one or two five-inch 
lenses of forty feet focal length, giving 
solar images four and_ three-quarters 
inches in diameter, were used with cap- 
ital effect. This year a number of such 
instruments were employed, and in ad- 
dition the Yerkes Observatory party used 
an eight-inch lens of sixty-two feet fo- 
cus, giving an eight-inch image, and the 
Smithsonian party used a _ twelve-inch 
lens, with a focal length of no less than 
a hundred and thirty-five feet, giving a 
huge image fifteen inches in diameter. 
These lenses (both of them at Wades- 
borough), could not, of course, be 
pointed to the sky, but were placed hori- 
zontal, and received the rays from clock- 
driven mirrors. The negatives, of which 
about a dozen were obtained, were 
formed on immense plates, nearly thirty 
inches square, and are said to be very 
fine in their definition of the details near 
the sun’s surface. No prints from them 
have however been published as yet so 
far as we know. 

Nor have we yet heard anything from 
the observations made by Mr. Lowell in 
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Algeria with his great telescope of twen- 
ty-four inches aperture—incomparably 
the most powerful instrument ever 
pointed at a solar eclipse. He is reported 
to have had fine weather, and very possi- 
bly he may have something interesting 
to announce, tho the general quiescence 
of the solar conditions was unfavorable. 

Professor Campbell’s photographs of 
the eclipse of 1898 showed certain prob- 
lematical, dome-like structures of co- 
ronal matter enveloping the tops of some 
of the larger prominences, and it was 
hoped that this year’s observations 
would throw some new light upon their 
cause and nature. None of the observ- 
ers on this occasion, however, appear to 
have noticed anything of the kind, ex- 
cept that Professor Campbell himself 
thinks that he can detect some faint in- 
dications of them on the photographs 
made with his forty-foot lens. We may 
possibly hear something more about 
them when the still larger plates have 
been carefully examined. 

Of the spectroscopic work compara- 
tively little is yet reported with any full- 
ness. It is clear that the “ flash-spec- 
trum’”’ (the momentary spectrum of 
bright liries which appears at the in- 
stants when totality begins and ends) 
and the bright-line spectrum of the co- 
rona, were far below their usual bril- 
liance, so that many of the observers, 
who had arranged their apparatus in ac- 
cordance with their experience at former 
eclipses, shared the fate of the writer, 
and obtained only negative results. My 
own special observational objective, for 
instance, was to determine by accurate 
measurement the true position of the 
bright green line in the spectrum of the 
corona, which line I had identified in 
1869 (probably erroneously, as now ap- 
pears) with the so-called “1474” line 
of the chromosphere spectrum. In 18609, 
1870 and 1878 | had not the least diffi- 
culty in seeing it all through the eclipse, 
and did not dream of any embarrassment 
on that score at this time. But in my 
instrument, an “integrating. spectro- 
scope’ which showed clearly. the dark 
1474 line in the spectrum of@a cloudy 
sky, I failed to see the corona line at all; 
and my assistant, with essentially the 
same instrument that I used in 1878, 
caught only a glimpse of it, too faint and 
momentary to permit any measurement. 
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The failure to photograph it was less sur- 
prising, as the available time of exposure 
was very short. 

The line was, however, seen by at least 
one observer, and photographed by one 
or two others, and their results confirm 
those announced in 1898, showing that it 
lies a little above 1474, having a wave- 
length of about 5304. 

The flash-spectrum observations and 
photographs were also many of them 
failures, but there were some successes, 
and when we get the full reports of the 
Johns Hopkins photographs, and of 
those obtained with Sir Norman Lock- 
yer’s twenty-foot prismatic camera, and 
of several other parties on both sides of 
the Atlantic, we may find that consider- 
able advance has been made in our 
knowledge of the constitution and char- 
acteristics of this most interesting and 
significant spectrum, especially as to 
its ultra-violet regions. For these re- 
ports we shall, however, have to wait 
till November at least, and perhaps 
much longer. ‘The study and measure- 
ment under the microscope of such com- 
plicated photographs is a time-consum- 
ing process. 

There can be no doubt that the ex- 
perience gained on this occasion will be 
of the greatest value to the fortunate ob- 
servers of the eclipse of next May, when 
the totality will last more than six min- 
utes, and when it is expected that the 
solar energies will have begun to resume 
their usual activity. 

The “intra-Mercurial planet” photo- 
graphic campaign, instituted by Professor 

. H. Pickering, seems to have been a 
failure. The shortness of totality was 
such as to make success more than doubt- 
ful from the outset on account of nec- 
essary limitation of exposure, and the 
brightness of the sky. Next year these 
difficulties will vanish. 

Professor Turner, of Oxford, was 
quite successful in his photographic 
study of the polarization of the light of 
the corona. He pursued a method sub- 
stantially like that used by Professor 
Wright in 1878, but with improvements. 
The amount of reflected light in the co- 
rona is shown to be very considerable; 
in fact, it seems likely that on this oc- 
casion the principal portion of the light 
was of this character, the true gaseous 
radiation (which produces the bright 
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lines in the corona-spectrum) having 
been relatively very feeble. 

The “ shadow-bands,’ which appear 
for about a minute and a half just be- 
fore and after totality, were well ob- 
served at several stations. It seems to be 
conclusively shown that they are of at- 
mospheric origin—a phenomenon close- 
ly analogous in cause and nature to the 
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twinkling of the stars, and due to the 
passage of the light through moving 
masses of air of unequal density. For 
their formation it is necessary that the 
light should come from a line of star- 
like points, such as the narrow crescent 
of the sun when. almost covered by the 
moon. 


Amalek and China. 


A SERMON. 
By the Emperor of Germany. 


Preached on board his yacht ‘‘ Hohenzollern”’ off the coast of Heligoland on Sunday, July 29, 1900, and trans- 


lated for THe INDEPENDENT, 


‘And it came to pass when Moses held up his hand Israel prevailed ; and when he let down his hand, Amalek pre- 


vailed,’’—Exodus 17, 11. 


N impressive picture it is which our 
text portrays before our soul. 
Yonder marches Israel through 

the wilderness from the Red Sea _ to- 
ward Mount Sinai. But suddenly the 
heathenish Amalekites stand in their 
way, seek to prevent their passage, and 
it comes to conflict. Joshua leads the 
young host of Israel into battle, the 
swords clash and clang upon each other, 
and a fierce, bloody slaughter begins 
in the valley of Rephidim. But, behold! 
while the battle surges hither and 
thither, the pious men of God, Moses, 
Aaron and Hur, ascend to the mountain 
top. They raise their hands aloft to 
heaven; they pray. Down there in the 
valley the embattled host; up here upon 
the mountain the interceding host—that 
is the sacred battle picture of our text. 
Who does not understand what our 
text seeks to say to us to-day? Once 
more hath the heathenish Amalekite 
spirit uplifted itself furiously in distant 
Asia. With great power and great crafti- 
ness, with fire and sword, it seeks to hin- 
der the passage of European commerce 
and European civilization, and to stem 
the victorious pathway of Christian be- 
lief and Christian morality. And once 
more sounds out the command of God, 
“ Choose out men and go out, fight with 
Amalek.” A fierce, bloody conflict has 
begun. Already many of our brethren 
stand yonder in the fire—many are jour- 
neying toward the enemy’s coasts—and 
ye have seen with your own eyes the 


thousands who at the call, “ Volunteers 
to the front—who will be the guardians 
of the empire?” have assembled together 
in order that with banners flying they 
might enter into the strife. 

But we, who must remain behind in 
our home, we who are held back by many 
sacred duties—tell me, hear ye not the 
cali of God, that comes to you, and says 
even to you, “Go up into the mount. 
Lift up your hands to heaven. The 
fervent effectual prayer of the righteous 
man availeth much?” Well, then! Yon- 
der in the distance the host of warriors, 
here at home an.army of intercessors— 
let that be the sacred war picture of to- 
day. Let this quiet morning hour re- 
mind us, let it admonish us of the holy 
duty of intercession, let it remind us of 
us sacred power of prayer. 

The sacred duty of intercession. 

Truly it is an inspiring moment when 

a ship with its young soldiers on board 
Weioks anchor. Have ye not seen how 
the eyes of the warriors brighten? Have 
ye not heard their thousand voiced hur- 
rahs? But then, when the home coast 
line vanishes, when they enter into the 
burning elare of the Red Sea, or out to 
the storms of ocean, how easily the glow 
of novelty and enthusiasm flags! Truly 
it is an inspiriting moment when after a 
long voyage the straight lines of the Ger- 
man forts and the black, white and red 
flags of the German Colony are sighted, 
and the companions in arms stand upon 
the shore to give jubilant welcome—but 
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then, when come the long marches under 
a burning sun, the long bivouacs i in pour- 
ing rain, how speedily the gladsomeness 
and strength are crippled! ‘Truly it is a 
long wished for moment when at last the 
drum beats for the attack and the trum- 
pets sound for battle, and the word of 
command rings out: “ Forward, against 
the foe!”’ But then, when amid the 
thunder of the cannon and the bursting 
of the bombshells comrades fall to left 
and right, and the enemies’ guns will not 
weaken, how speedily the heroic heart be- 
gins to quake! 

Christians, in order that our brethren 
out yonder may remain cheerful even in 
the most pressing need, may remain 
faithful even in severest duty, un- 
daunted even in the greatest danger, for 
this they need, more than munitions of 
war and deadly weapons, more even than 
youthful courage and flaming enthu- 
siasm—for this they need blessing from 
on high—living power and triumphant 
might from on high—otherwise can they 
neither win nor retain victory—and that 
heavenly world opens itself to prayer 
alone. Prayer is the golden key to the 
treasure-chamber of our God. — But he 
who has that has also the promise: ‘“‘ He, 
that asketh, receiveth.” Or will we lay 
our hands idly in our bosom? Wo to 
us if we should be lazy and sluggish, 
while they endure the hard, bloody work! 
Wo to us if we only behind the barriers’ 
scenes look on the great tragedy with 
eager curiosity, while they are engaged 
in the great deadly conflict. That 
would be Cain’s spirit, with the cruel 
word: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
Wiideeewere treachéry to -our) brave 
brethren, who put their lives in jeop- 
ardy! Never! We will not merely set 
battalions of warriors in battle array 
—no, but also a holy league of interces- 
sors. 

Yea verily, how much there yet is for 
our brethren going out into the battle- 
field to be petitioned and besought: They 
shall be the arm of strength which metes 
out punishment to the murderous as- 
sassins ; they shall be the mailed fist that 
forces a passage into the chaotic tur- 
moil; with the sword in hand they shall 
go forward in defense of our holiest 


possessions. So will we convoy them 
with our prayers over the stormy 
ocean, upon their marches, into the 
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thunder of the battle and into the silence 
of the hospital. We will pray God the 
Lord that they may mantully and reso- 
lutely stand at their posts, that they may 
fight their battles with the courage of 
heroes all undaunted, that bravely and 
quietly they may bear their wounds; that 
God may give to those who in the fire 
fall down a blessed end and the reward 
of the faithful; in a word, that he may 
turn the warriors into heroes, the heroes 
into conquerors, and that he may bring 
them home with laurels upon their hel- 
mets, and the badge of honor upon their 
breasts to the land of their fathers. 

Or have we no belief in the sacred 
power of intercessory praver? Well, 
then, what saith our text, “ When Moses 
held up his hand Israel prevailed.” The- 
earnest prayer of a Moses makes the 
swords of the enemy blunt. It thrusts 
itself as a wedge into the serried ranks 
of the foe; it causes them to waver, and 
it causes victory to light on the flutter- 
ing flags of Israel. And if the prayers of 
Moses accomplished all that, shall not 
our prayers also likewise prevail? God 
hath taken back no syllable from his 
promise. True prayer can even to- 
day lay the Dragon banner in the 
dust, and plant the banner of the Cross 
upon the walls. Nor does Moses stand 
alone in his intercession. Look forth, 
there upon the hights above Sodom 
stands Abraham interceding with God, 
and with his supplications he prays Lot 
out of the burning city. And shall not 
our prayers succeec ‘| in praying our fight- 
ing comrades out of the fire of battle? 

tek yonder—there in Jerusalem lies 
the young Christian Church upon its 
knees—their leader, their father lies 
imprisoned in jail; and, behold, with 
their prayers they summon the angel 
of God into the prison, and he leads 
Petemmsately out. And shall not our 
prayers have power to-day to burst open 
the doors of the oppressed, the impris- 
oned and the persecuted, and to set the 
angel of God at their side? 

“O, the unimagined powér 

Of an earnest prayer hour, 

Without its aid naught can succeed, 

In days of joy or time of need. 

Step for step, its pathway bends, 
Working with us as it goes, 

Bringing triumph to its friends, 
Confusion to its foes.” 


Yes, the eternal God liveth still, 





our 
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mighty Ally still reigneth. The Holy 
God, who cannot allow sin and wicked- 
ness to triumph, but ordereth the things 
that are holy in his sight, will rise 
against an ungodly nation. The Almighty 
God, who can pierce through the thick- 
est walls as tho they were spider’s webs, 
and can scatter the strongest hosts as 
tho they were sandhills—the merciful, 
faithful God, who bears the weal and woe 
of his children upon his fatherly heart— 
who hears every sign and sympathizes 
with every need. Holy prayers open his 
fatherly hand, and it is filled with bless- 
ing. Earnest prayers open his fatherly 
heart, and it is full of love. Yes, faith- 
ful, persevering prayers bring the living 
God down, and set him in the midst. 
And if God be for us, who can be against 
us? Well then, away up yonder in the 
towers hang lonely bells on the moun- 
tain tops. By no man’s hand will they 
be rung. Silent and dumb they hang in 
sunshine. But when the stormwind 
comes, then they begin to swing, then 
they begin to sound, and far off in the 
valley you hear them ringing. 

In every human heart God hath hung 
up the bell of prayer. But in the sun- 
shine and prosperity of life, how often it 
hangs there all silent and dumb. But 
when the stormwind of trouble breaks 
forth, then it begins to ring out. How 
many a comrade who has neglected 
prayer will over yonder fold his hands 
again amid the life and death struggle. 
Trouble teaches us to pray. So should 
it also be here at home. Let those se- 
rious days that have dawned upon us, let 
the war-storms that have come upon us, 
set the bells of prayer a-swinging once 
more! Let us pray for our fighting 
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brethren. Not only now and then in 
solemn hours—no, no, let us be instant 
in prayer. As our fathers once in time 
of war, whenever the bells of evening 
rang, uncovered their heads at the sound, 
and prayed: ‘ Abide with us, Lord Jesus 
Christ, for the evening has come,” so 
let us on no day forget the intercessory 
prayer. Moses held his hands on high 
until the going down of the sun. Then 
had Joshua smitten Amalek with the 
sharpness of the sword. Our conflict 
will not be brought to an end in a day. 
But let not the hands grow weary, let 
them not sink till the victory is won. 
Let our prayers be as a wall of fire 
around the camp of our brethren. How 
will the thought strengthen, inspire, in- 
flame them—the thought: Thousands— 
nay, millions at home bear us upon their 
praying hearts. The King of Kings is 
calling: “ Volunteers to the front. Who 
will be the intercessors of the King- 
dom?” Oh, if it could also be said 
here: ~ The King called)*andwatean 
came.” Let not one of us fail. Heisa 
man, indeed, who can pray. The his- 
tory of the world will one day describe 
the war of these days. But man sees 
only what stands before his eyes; he can 
only tell what the wisdom of the leader, 
the bravery of the troops and the sharp- 
ness of the weapons accomplished. But 
eternity will one day reveal much more, 
for it will make manifest what a mighty 
power the secret prayers of the faithful 
became in this struggle, and how the 
promise was again fulfilled: “ Call upon 
me in the day of trouble; and I will de- 
liver thee.” And, therefore, continue 
instant in prayer. Amen. 


My Dear. 


By Olive Walford Kindersley. 


VIOLET kissed my love to-day, 
/\ And then, turned white; 
And some one passing by, remarked, 
““How strange! Last night 
“‘T passed this flower and it was blue.” 
Dear heart, within the eyes of you 
The blue is flashing bright! 


I kissed my love myself to-day, 
And found a tear— 
I did not kiss her lips, in case 
A thief appear. 
But where the wind sometime had played 
I raised the curls, and, undismayed, 
I hid the kiss, my dear. 


PENANG, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 


Recent Changes in the Holy Land. 


By John Balcom Shaw, D.D., 


PAstoR OF THE WEST END PRESBYTERIAN CHuRCH, New York Ciry. 


HOSE who visited the Land of the 

Book a quarter century or even 

a decade ago would scarcely 

know it now, so many are the changes 

that have taken place there of late. In- 

deed, any one intent upon a pilgrimage 

thither will have to hasten the fulfil- 

ment of his purpose, or suffer over- 
whelming disappointment. 

These changes are traceable only in- 
directly to the advance of civilization. 
Of course, some progress is always mak- 
ing even within the Turkish domain; 
but the credit in this case belongs chief- 
ly to the tourist. He has created de- 
mands that had to be supplied. He has 
“imputed himself” upon the people 
with whom he has come in contact, com- 
municating to the dragomans, innkeepers, 
drivers and other like classes many of 
his ideas and at least some degree of his 
enterprise. What has been even more 
determinative, he has put large sums of 
money into circulation throughout the 
country, and this has had some propor- 
tion of its usual economic effect. 

The visit of the Emperor of Germany 
three years ago produced surprising re- 
sults. Old roads that had fallen badly 
out of repair were generally improved, 
and new roads were opened in all direc- 
tions. The most notable example of the 
latter is the fine macadam road leading 
over Scopus to the Mount of Olives. It 
is as good a piece of road making as one 
could wish to see, splendidly graded, and 
tho we used it just after the rainy sea- 
son had closed, as smooth and hard as an 
English turnpike. The Emperor’s visit 
did little to improve the hotels, because 
he carefully avoided these and lived in 
his own tent. The Hotel du Parc, in 
Jaffa, was the only one in which he slept 
during his entire stay in Palestine. 

A singular result of his visit was 
pointed out to us on our way to Hebron. 
It was a-field of oats—a real curiosity in 
the Holy Land. Our driver told us that 
when the Emperor’s retinue came to leave 
Jerusalem his coachman gave the two or 
three bags of oats that remained of the 


supply apportioned for that place to the 
native helpers about the royal camp. In- 
stead of immediately feeding it, they 
wisely kept it for seed. The next year 
they reaped the first crop of oats ever 
grown in Palestine; and now the cul- 
tivation of that grain is slowly spread- 
ing throughout this section of the coun- 
try. 

The change first to impress the mod- 
ern tourist is that which has taken place 
in the modes of travel. The railroad 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem, tho one may 
have prepared himself for it, is an over- 
whelming surprise. Nor is this the only 
railroad in Palestine. The drive from 
Haifa to Nazareth takes you for miles 
along the track that is building between 
Haifa and Damascus. Work has lately 
been suspended on this enterprise, it is 
true, but it is likely to be resumed at any 
moment, the amount of the gratuity to 
be paid the Turkish officials being now 
the only obstacle in the way. The car- 
riage roads into and about Jerusalem 
have been wholly transformed within the 
last few years. All through the north- 
ern and northwestern suburb of the Holy 
City the streets are in thoroughly good 
condition, while the road over the pre- 
cipitous hills to Jericho is almost a mar- 
vel of engineering. Scarcely less may 
be said of the splendid road to Hebron. 
Our carriage had little difficulty even in 
getting from Jericho to the Dead Sea 
and the Jordan. 

Improvement in the roads has brought 
better carriage accommodations. Lan- 
daus may be easily secured now in any 
of the larger towns, and are quite as 
comfortable as those to be had at home. 
Four or five large parties were in Jeru- 
salem at the same time with us, our own 
party numbering over eighty; yet there 
seemed no difficulty in supplying the 
requisite conveyances, and they were 
much superior to those obtainable at 
Gibraltar, or any of the larger towns of 
the Upper Nile. We were told there was 
nothing even tolerably comfortable to be 
had at Haifa for the trip into Galilee, 
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and that the roads were wholly impassa- 
ble. The roads were certainly not the 
best, but our company, then numbering 
over twenty, one of whom had a broken 
collar bone, made the journey to Ti- 
berias and back without any serious dis- 
comfort, and the wagons provided for us 
were as easy as anything we had ridden 
in since we left New York. _Landaus 
and victorias were frequently passed be- 
tween Nazareth and ‘Tiberias. 

The hotels have undergone a still more 
remarkable improvement these recent 
years. They are not sumptuous, of 
course, and one must put up with consid- 
erable inconvenience in them yet; but 


they are much better than anything 
Palestine had to offer even five years 
ago. The new Hotel du Pare in Jaffa, 


set down in a well-kept tropical garden, 
presents a most attractive appearance 
and is surprisingly well-appointed with- 
in. Its enterprising proprietors are 
building an extensive new hotel at Jeru- 
salem, without the walls and not far 
from the Damascus Gate. The Jeru- 
salem Hotel, about a mile northwest of 
the: Jaita. Gatew 1seaise-smodern, Vii -is 
well surrounded, has large, airy rooms, 
and furnishes meals that are for the most 
part reliable. “The Jordan Hotel at Jer- 
icho has an odd and ugly exterior, but its 
interior is singularly attractive. No one 


could reasonably ask for a better table 
dad hote than was served us on two suc- 
cessive evening's there. 


The hotels in Galilee were the best we 
found. They are kept in every case by 
Germans, members of the industrious 
colony that settled in Haifa in 1869. 
These Germans make good hosts, and 
cater to American and English tastes 
with remarkable success. ie Hotel Ger- 
mania at Haifa is beautifully located, 
and we were made so comfortable there 
that had time permitted we would glad- 
ly have prolonged our stay for several 
days. Only the first story and_base- 
ment of the new hotel at Tiberias are 
now available, but a year or two more 
will lift it to the level of the other Gali- 
lean hostelries. Then there is a popular 
summer hotel on Mount Carmel, a fa- 
vorite resort with our Syrian mission- 
aries and other foreign residents along 
the coast. It is said to be in every way 
first class. 

By all odds the greatest change has 
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tal.en place in Jerusalem. The Holy City 
is steadily growing, and in the most sub- 
stantial form. This erowth is without 
the walls, chiefly to the north and north- 
west, this section having already become 
more populous than that within the city 
proper. All the new hotels, the best 
stores and shops, the foreign hospitals, 
and many of the modern churches are in 
this quarter. Here most of the various 
religious colonies have their residences, 
as also a large settlement of foreign 
Jews. The buildings in every case are 
of solid stone and conform to one pre- 
vailing type of architecture. An atmos- 
phere of prosperity pervades this new 
Jerusalem. Business everywhere is on 
the increase. The people look well fed 
and happy. New industries are being 
slowly introduced, a soap factory only a 
few months since. Indeed Jerusalem 
seemed to me to be making as rapid 
progress as any Oriental town we vis- 
ited. 

The change which perhaps is the most 
depressing of all is what might be called 
the modernization of the inhabitants and 
their customs. ‘This process is extreme- 
ly, imperceptibly slow with the great 
mass of the people, but quite the opposite, 
as might be expected, with those who 
come in close touch with travelers. This 
class is fast adopting European dress, 1m- 
bibing foreign notions, and imitating 
Occidental habits and customs. Wher- 
ever one goes, into the heart of Galilee 
or far back within the valleys of Judea, 
he finds the cigaret habit. Drunken- 
ness would spread more rapidly than it 
does were it not for Moslem control. It 
is astonishing how many people speak 
Enelish. 

All this has its better side, fortunately. 
It is gradually dissipating superstition, 
increasing self-respect, and lessening 
perils of travel. The Bedawy is less and 
less in evidence, and where found is not 
near as malicious as he used to be. With 
rare exceptions, the tourist may now 
travel unmolested from one end of the 
land to the other. 

‘If changes such as these I have. in- 
dicated have been possible under Turk- 
ish rule, what may not be hoped for when 
that incubus is lifted, as it surely will be 
in the not distant future? A company 
stands ready to give Jerusalem a water 
supply the instant Constantinople will 
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grant permission and not ask too large a 
price for it. A dock would have been 
built at Jaffa long ago if the Govern- 
ment had not insisted upon an exor- 
bitant fee. Industrics will spring up in 
every part of the country so soon as the 
least chance, not to say the slightest en- 
couragement, is given. Let Palestine fall 
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into the hands of England, her logical 
and probable protector, or, as is thought 
by many to be more likely, under the con- 
trol of Germany, and the prophecies re- 
garding this ancient land will have, not 
their visionary, but their practical, ful- 
filment. May God hasten that day! 


Li Hung Chang. 


By an Official in China. 


Pie eattival of. bis. bxcellencys L1 
Hung Chang in Shanghai af- 
forded me an opportunity to learn 

something of the old diplomat’s views 
on the present crisis in China’s affairs. 
The old man is failing. The weight of 
nearly eighty years begins to tell, and 
his natural force has evidently abated 
since the time when he took that tri- 
umphal tour around the world on the oc- 
casion of the coronation of the Czar. | 
saw him then in Washington, in company 
with John W. Foster. He returned to 
be disciplined by the testy Empress Dow- 
ager, to be recalled to important posts, 
and now, when the end of all things is 
threatened, to be summoned again to the 
all important post of Viceroy of the cap- 
ital Province of Chi-l1. 

Asked the significance of his mission 
north, His Excellency said he was going 
simply to undertake the task of restoring 
order. .He goes at the call of his sov- 
ereign. Some have thought that, like 
Prince Kung in 1860, he would assume 
the task of representing a sovereignty 
whose proper organs had taken flight, in 
negotiating peace with the Powers. He 
says he goes simply to be Viceroy of 
Chi-li, to help preserve life and prop- 
erty and to suppress lawlessness. 

Asked to give his view of the cause of 
the present outbreak His Excellency flat- 
ly asserted that it was due to the deep- 
seated hatred of the Chinese people to- 
ward foreigners. China has been op- 
pressed, trampled upon, coerced, ca- 
joled, her territory taken, her usages 
flouted. Her people believe they have 
both the right and the power to act as a 
sovereign nation. [specially irritating 
was the high-handed course of the Ger- 


mans in the occupation of Iiao-chau. 
It was largely in consequence of the ag- 
gressions of the Germans that the Boxer 
society grew and strengthened in the 
surrounding region—viz., the Provinceof 
Shantung. When the lawless deeds of 
the Boxers compelled the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to appoint a new Governor for 
Shantung—viz., the present energetic ex- 
ecutive, Yuan Shi-kai—the screws were 
so tightened on the Boxers that they 
swarmed over into Chi-li, and carried 
their anti-foreign crusade to the capital 
city. 

Asked to define his attitude toward the 
course at present pursued by foreign na- 
tions toward the disturbed conditions in 
China, His Excellency declared that 
a policy of retribution and reprisals could 
only bring worse trouble. The storming 
of the Taku forts, the capture and occu- 
pation of Tientsin, the proposed cam- 
paign against Peking, and the possible 
destruction of palaces and other places 
which the Chinese hold sacred, as a 
means of discipline or of vengeance, 
would only make the anti-foreign senti- 
ment of the country more intense. The 
Powers should pursue a policy of concil- 
iation. If they do not they will simply 
solidify the old conservative sentiment 
and the new patriotism in a league 
against the foreigner. But it was hard- 
lv to be hoped that the Powers would 
adopt the policy of conciliation and re- 
strain their feelings of resentment. The 
Chinese were not now able to prevent 
their advance. “I know they will get 
to Peking, he saidy,sadly.;." we).can’t 
help it, but China is still a sovereign na- 
tion, and she must be treated as such or 
there can be no abiding peace,” 
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I have given the views of this veteran 
politician of the East without comment. 
They are the ultra-claims of a diplomat. 
In political bargaining, as in everyday 
trade, Chinese genius usually asks more 
than it hopes to get. With the continu- 
ing outrage on the legations and nationals 
of Western Powers at Peking and the 
violence done and threatened through- 
out the Empire, the allied forces will 
probably give little heed to the abstract 
theory of China’s sovereignty, or even to 
the profoundly significant question of 
conciliating race prejudice. They most 
pertinently demand that reparation pre- 
cede friendly co-operation. When Li 
Hung Chang and officials everywhere can 
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get orders out of Peking, from the Gov- 
ernment, the Powers are inclined to in- 
sist on getting news from their Minis- 
ters in Peking before talking of peace. 
Nevertheless, the sense of the people 
must*be reckoned with, and that prob- 
lem, as Li says, cannot be solved by force 
of arms. It is the same problem as Eng- 
land has now to meet in South Africa, 
since ‘the war is over,’ and the same 
as the United States has to meet in the 
Philippines—multiplied in the ratio of 
the vaster masses of the Chinese. In the 
solution of the problem Li Hung Chang, 
despite his protestation that his mission 
is purely local, will probably be called to 
take a leading part. 
SHANGHAI, CHINA, 


What the Chinese Reformers Wish. 


By Chny CrKain: 


PRESIDENT CHINESE REFORM ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


[This article is a translation of the Author’s Chinese text written for THE INDEPENDENT.— EDITOR. | 


HESE are true words, and I write 
them with the hope that they may 
be truly translated, so that the 

people of the great Western World may 
know something of the efforts now be- 
ing made by the really intelligent Chinese 
to reform the less enlightened of their 
unhappy land; and that I may be better 
understood, I will first give a short his- 
tory of the causes which made the Chi- 
nese Empire Reform Association an ab- 
solute necessity. 

Just previous to the coup of ’98 our 
Emperor, Kwang Hsu, had surrounded 
himself with the wisest and most pro- 
gressive statesmen of his empire. All 
were young and energetic, and, for the 
first time in the history of China, all were 
really anxious to do something for the 
good of the Chinese people. The Em- 
peror had read the books of the Western 
sages, and realized that there was but 
one way to save his country, and that was 
by adopting Western forms of civiliza- 
tion, which he immediately proceeded to 
do. He granted concessions to many 
foreign companies for the construction 
of railways, telegraphs, etc., encouraged 
the printing of independent newspapers 
and magazines, and the translation of all 


standard Western literature into the Chi- 
nese language. 

The result of this liberal policy so en- 
raged the members of the old Manchu 
dynasty, and caused such jealousy among 
the corrupt government officials at Pe- 
king, that they induced the Empress 
Dowager to plot with them for the de- 
thronement of China’s first honest ruler 
within the memory of man. They not 
only deposed the Emperor, but they im- 
prisoned him in a palace on an island 
within the walls of the Purple or Forbid- 
den City. Nor did they stop at this out- 
rage, for they feared he might have im- 
parted his motives to his faithful asso- 
ciates and attendants; so no sooner had 
the Empress Dowager made sure of his 
imprisonment than she ordered the exe- 
cution of six of his most faithful advisers. 
Altho the Emperor had suspicions of an 
intended coup, still it came sooner than 
expected, and he had but time to advise 
the flight of two of his trusted compan- 
ions, Kang Yu-Wei and Liang Kai Chu. 
These two scholars were instructed by 
him to first save their lives from the 
wrath of the Empress Dowager, and as 
soon as they had found some friendly 
abiding place without the Chinese Em- 
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pire, to await news from him. © They 
were to use their own judgment as to the 
best methods of righting the wrong which 
he was sure would be perpetrated sooner 
or later. 

These two men found safety in Japan, 
but, feeling that they were too far away 
from their beloved master, they finally 
settled in the friendly cities of Macao and 
Singapore; and, altho they are still in for- 
eign lands, they have been received most 
hospitably, and have the deepest grati- 
tude for the welcome and the protection 
accorded them by the friendly foreigners. 
They are the leaders of the Reform As- 
sociation. 

They have appealed to all the Powers 
to assist them to restore Kwang Hsu, 
which shows their diligence; and if they 
have not fully succeeded by this time they 
have certainly so interested those Powers 
that the good intentions of the Reform- 
ers are not unknown to the world. Of 
course this Association has had to com- 
hat, all this time, the powerful adverse 
influence of the Empress Dowager and 
her alleged government, which, in my 
Opinion, now exists in name only; still, 
for the lack of anything more definite, the 
Powers are obliged to recognize it until 
something is known of the condition of 
affairs at Peking. 

The Bo Wong Woey—translated to 
read the “ Chinese Empire Reform Asso- 
ciation,’ but literally, the ‘“ Emperor’s 
Protection Society ’—is doing all in its 
power to induce our countrymen to come 
out boldly and express their sympathy for 
the Emperor, which nine-tenths of them 
are only too anxious to do, but they have 
been abused for so many centuries for 
even whispering their complaints that it 
is rather difficult to convince them that 
there is no great danger in speaking 
aloud now if they will only do so in con- 
cert. We have spared no effort to teach 
them the important necessity of treating 
all foreigners in China with courtesy, 
and, above all, to do all in their.,power to 
protect the lives and property of such as 
happen to reside in China. In this par- 
ticular we are happy to say we have been 
more than successful, and many are the 
foreigners who owe their lives to the 
timely words spoken by the Reformers 
of China. 

The dethronement of our Emperor has 
not only stopped the progress of reform, 
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but it has also caused the awful atroci- 
ties by the “ Boxers ”’ which have so hor-- 
rified the civilized world. Those bigots 
are but the tools of Prince Tuan and the 
Empress Dowager, who were pleased 
with an opportunity to rebel, or rather to 
pretend to do so, in order that they might 
murder innocent foreigners, whom they 
hate without reason. Prince Tuan him- 
self is anxious to rule, and he is ignorant 
enough to think that he may become Em- 
peror of China without other aid than 
these fanatics, who are but little more 
dense than himself. This was not his in- 
tention in the beginning. Then he only 
hoped for the success of his son, who is 
the heir apparent ; but temporary success 
has so inflated him that he is now deter- 
mined to have the throne himself. 

It is needless for me to recount the re- 
sults of this terrible crime, for it is known 
to all the reading world. I will only 
mention to the Western people that there 
is one point that they all seem to have 
overlooked—namely, that we are the per- 
manent sufferers. Of course, it is a ter- 
rible thing that the families of these mur- 
dered foreigners must mourn the untime- 
ly death of their dear ones; that all the 
wars cannot return these martyrs to 
earth,—but it must also be remembered 
that we must suffer for years to coute be- 
cause of the outrages committed by these 
barbarians claiming kinship with the real 
Chinese people, who reside in the South. 
The real Chinese people have no more to 
do with this ignorant horde than have 
the peaceful citizens of California. 

Nor does the matter end here, for thie 
unprovoked and wanton slaughter of for- 
eigners has made the excuse that so many 
of our enemies have been waiting for 
these many years, and now they threaten 
to take advantage of China’s weakness 
and dismember the Empire. Personally. 
I do not believe such a thing will happen, 
tor I cannot see how it is possible, con- 
sidering that all the traditions of nations 
argue against such action, and universal 
consent would seem to be almost an vn- 
possibility. Even if the ignorant official 
class of China were to consent to stich 
arrangement the Powers would still have 
to battle with the savage men of the in- 
terior, who are more like tigers than ht- 
man beings, and there is no certainty that 
they could be subjugated even with a 
superior force. 
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Even tho subjugation could be accom- 
plished, is it reasonable to suppose that 
the Powers could agree upon the subject 
of division? I think all reasoning men 
will agree with me that it is very doubt- 
ful. | think it would result in the for- 
mation of another band of tigers of far 
greater intelligence, who would snap and 
growl at each other for generations to 
come. I refer to the Powers of Europe, 
many of them greedy for additional terri- 
tory, which they would take as willingly 
from America as they would from China, 
if they dared. - 

We are being daily mystified and puz- 
zled by the newspaper reports from 
abroad; we are all anxious to send let- 
ters of cheer to our countrymen in China, 
urging them to listen to the good words 
of the foreigners; but if we must tell 
them that their reward will be the loss of 
our Empire the task of convincing them 
must certainly prove difficult. Many of 
the Reformers are men who hold promi- 
nent positions under the present govern- 
ment, and these men in particular have 
been most influential in the protection of 
foreigners. In order to retain the good 
offices of these men we must advance 
something better than the dismember- 
ment of China as a reward for their good 
work. 

We read one day that the Powers are 
sending troops to Peking to protect the 
legations and foreign residents; on the 
morrow the newspapers tell us that the 
real purpose of the allied armies is to take 
the Empire in order that foreign Powers 
may divide it to their own satisfaction. 
Can this be possible? 

No. China must be governed by the 
Chinese. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
in all her four hundred millions of sub- 
jects there is not at least one man who is 
capable of the task of governing? If 
such a man cannot be found, I say let 
China rot, for it means that she is un- 
worthy of salvation. It is not necessary, 
however, to waste valuable time in idle 
speculation on this subject. We have a 
worthy ruler in Kwang Hsu, a man who 
has shown himself equal to every emer- 
gency, save treachery. Against that sin 
no man may provide. 

I hope the readers of this article will 
not consider it in the light of a complaint 
against the conditions that be. I have 
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lived long enough to know that a man 
cannot expect the world to go just his 
way. I know that in order to be success- 
ful it is necessary to go the way of the 
world, and I am only anxious to know 
which way the world wishes the Reform- 
ers to go. Shall we stand idly blinking 
in this new light of civilization that has 
suddenly broken upon the Chinese peo- 
ple, or shall we be up and doing? I 
think we have reached the supreme mo- 
ment when we should put a_ strong 
shoulder to the wheel of progress and 
heave with all our might and main. 

The Reformers have a strength of fully 
twenty millions, not to mention their 
ereat following of ardent sympathizers, 
who are in such straits that they dare not 
proclaim their principles aloud. Their 
plans are well laid, and will soon burst 
upon the civilized world with a vigor 
that will astonish the Powers. They 
mean to follow the wishes of Emperor 
Kwang Hsu, and insist that China be- 
come modernized according to the pre- 
cepts taught by the wise men of the West. 
How this is to be accomplished is our 
business, and it would be unwise at the 
present time to confide all our plans to 
the public. Suffice it, then, that we have 
no ill intentions toward any nation, a fact 


that the world will appreciate as soon as » 


we are ready to act. 

Action has not come sooner because we 
have waited for favorable opportunity. 
We now believe that opportunity is close 
at hand, and we are only too eager for 
the signal to be given for action. We 
know that we have the only peace solu- 
tion so far suggested. We are earnest 
and sincere in every principle of the good 
cause outlined for us by the Emperor 
himself—the cause against which the ad- 
herents of the late Conservative party 
may rail and gnash their teeth in vain 
for we are determined to stick to the ship, 
sink or swim. 

What is a man without a countrv? We 
lave a country, and a beautiful one. All 
that it needs is a government of tiie 
proper sort to make it the pride of the 
world, for it is rich beyond the knowledge 
of Western peoples. The Reformers ask 
the world to assist them in the develop- 
ment of a land so old that it has become 
new again. 

San Francisco, CA 


The Friars in the Philippines. 


By Harold Martin, 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


CONSIDERATION of the present 
so-called religious question in 
the Philippines brings one at once 

in contact with the expressed desire of 
the Filipino people that the friars be ex- 
pelled from these islands. I will not go 
into the reason why the people demand 
the expulsion of the friars because that 
is already well known; I will simply sus- 
tain my statement that the Filipino peo- 
ple wish their withdrawal from their 
country. 

Four men are concerned in this friar 
question to-day, Judge Taft and General 
Wright, Archbishop Chapelle and Arch- 
bishop Nozaleda. The first two named 
have in their hands the power to settle 
the question, while the two ecclesiastics 
are incidents to the main issue and noth- 
ing more. 

The matter of the friars is not a reli- 
gious question; it never has been and 
never will be, because the Filipinos are 
a devoutly Catholic people, but they are 
sufficiently determined that the friars 
abstain from the cure of souls in their 
country to have twice gone to war to 
win their point. This point will now be 
granted them, for the friars will never 
be returned to Philippine parishes, and 
consequently the most fertile reason for 
Philippine revolt will be removed. 

The American military rulers of these 
islands never grappled with the friar 
question. They left it for some succeed- 
ing power to settle, and the fact that the 
matter has been ignored and sidetracked 
up to the present time gave room and 
ground for a “question;” for endless 
discussion and vituperation between the 
friars and the Filipino people; gave time 
also for doubt to form in the minds of the 
Filipinos and hope in the breasts of the 
friars—and the people grew discon- 
tented. 

In the palace of the former Spanish 
Captain-General of the Philippines, in a 
room now occupied by a member of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s staff, there hangs a 
good oil painting by a Spanish artist rep- 


resenting a Spanish Captain-General 
attired in the stern war trappings of a 
century ago, seated at a table in the act 
of signing some decree. ‘The face of this 
soldier is young, brave and determined, 
and one imagines the paper he is about 
to sign to be a good decree, and one that 
the soldier is honestly glad to make a 
law. Through a private door, behind 
the soldier’s desk, there enters a priest, 
who touches the Captain-General on the 
shoulder, making him pause, in the act of 
writing, and look around apprehensive- 
ly. It is positively a speaking picture; 
the priest’s face is intelligent, shrewd, 
unscrupulous and troubled... One can al- 
most hear him say, “ General, that de- 
cree must not be signed, it conflicts with 
Inyr titerests. | NS eoiceure. 18; da con= 
densed history of these islands. It is 
worthy of preservation, it should be sent 
home. 

Up to the time of the fall of Spanish 
sovereignty in the Philippines Arch- 
bishop Nozaleda occupied the position of 
the priest in the picture; he was the in- 
timate adviser of the Spanish soldiers in 
their work of government, and his voice 
was influential in forming their attitude 
and action in international and internal 
affairs. To-day he is the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the mo- 
nastic orders in this Archipelago, and 
nothing more. I believe he realizes the 
conflict between the friars and the people 
to be hopeless for the friars, and that he 
wants to go quietly back to Spain. No- 
zaleda is a member of the Order of 
Santo Domingo, and has been Archbishop 
of Manila since 1891; he is now fifty-six 
years old. Outside of the columns of the 
Spanish newspaper, Libertas, an organ 
founded and published in Manila by the 
priests and the friars for the express pur- 
pose of combating the combined attacks 
of the Filipino people and the Filipino 
press against the monastic orders, and 
which can safely be considered as prej- 
udiced in matters ecclesiastical, I have 
never heard or seen a word of praise or 
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affection for Nozaleda beyond that which 
could be expected from a Roman Catho- 
lic people to the head of that Church and 
religion which they accept and love. 

The Filipino people are distinctly and 
devoutly Catholic; no one can dispute 
that statement; and I believe we can do 
more for their future welfare and happi- 
ness by first granting them religious 
freedom, which we have done; and, sec- 
ondly, as the majority of them will as- 
suredly remain Catholic, by seeing that 
they are good Catholics; that their Cath- 
olic religious instruction be broad and 
free and disinterested, that the religion 
taught them be the best of its kind and 
not of the worst. 

I have said that the friars will never 
return to Philippine parishes, and there 
immediately arise two questions: How 
shall be administered the spiritual wants 
of these people without the aid of the 
friars, and What disposition shall event- 
ually be made of the property now held 
by the religious corporations? Answer- 
ing the first question, a limited number 
of Filipinos suggest the installation of 
native priests. I do not think this would 
be wise, because at present native priests 
would not be strong, intelligent, force- 
ful and influential enough to keep the 
lower element in the land from their dis- 
tinct tendency to fetishism, ido! worship 
and the degeneration of their religious 
forms, a tendency which is daily well evi- 
denced. To counteract this tendency the 
priests should be men of strong and de- 
vout character, men who can uplift these 
people, not men who could be dragged 
down by them. It is possible to send 
American or even French and Italian 
priests out here, to which Archbishop 
Chapelle objects on the ground that such 
men cannot talk the language of the peo- 
ple and that the friars can. But the new 
men can learn the dialects in a year, and 
this objection is then overcome. 

Secondly, there arises the question of 
what to do with the friars’ accumulated 
properties, which incidentally are desir- 
able and valuable. Such properties could 
be fairly appraised by the American au- 
thorities and bought from the friars, 
partly or entirely with funds accruing 
from local revenues, and used in the fu- 
ture under Government control for the 
good of the Filipino people, as schools 
and colleges, as hospitals and as asylums. 
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On May 8th, 1898, a week after Dewey 
won his victory, Nozaleda publicly ad- 
dressed the Filipino people about. the 
Americans. He told them we were here- 
tics, that instead of the Cross of Christ, 
the stars of Freemasonry were to be 
seen in our national flag; that we had 
come to destroy their Catholic religion, 
to tear them from the bosom of the 
Church of Rome, and that our insatia- 
ble object was to enrich ourselves at the 
expense of Spain’s colonies. 

“T pity you, Filipinos, the day the North 
American people establish here a stable govern- 
ment. You will enjoy neither employment nor 
voice in the control of your country. The 
Americans will exploit you and your land, you 
will be miserable slaves and outcasts, your 
temples will be changed to Protestant chapels, 
the cross will disappear from your cemeteries, 
and in half a century there will be no Christian 
faith or observance in your country.” 


It was in this same document that No- 
zaleda consecrated the entire Philippine 
Archipelago to the Sacred Heart of 
Christ for its protection against the 
American invaders. 

This was two years ago; one week ago 
Archbishop Nozaleda was called as a 
witness in a preliminary hearing before 
Judge Taft wherein the Filipino people 
at large make claim to their alleged right 
to administer and dispose of the resources 
of a certain college in Manila which the 
Roman Catholic Church now controls. 
Nozaleda, in the position of a witness 
and contestant for the alleged rights of 
his Church, is unprecedented, and the 
réle was not at all to the Archbishop’s 
liking. 

There are certain facts which should 
be borne in mind when the expulsion of 
the friars is discussed. One is that every 
Filipino in the land, from the most rabid 
and extreme anti-American down 
through the different degrees of political 
differences to those men who are widely 
known to form the most pro-American 
element in the islands, are unanimous on 
this friar question. They do not ask for 
the curtailment of the friars’ power, nor 
for their regulation, but always em- 
phatically for their expulsion. Remem- 
ber these people have gone to war twice 
in their efforts to rid themselves of the 
friars. If an entire people can hold and 
entertain one specific determination, the 
Filipino people are determined on this 
point. I have been doing newspaper 
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work for twelve months in the Philip- 
pines, and I have yet to see or hear of the 
Filipino who honestly wants the friars to 
remain. Whenever in the past the Fili- 
pino revolutionists have been asked, 
‘“ What do you want, what are you fight- 
ing for?” they have invariably an- 
swered among other things, “ For the ex- 
pulsion of the friars.” Ata recent meet- 
ing in Manlia of prominent revolution- 
ary Filipinos politics were freely dis- 
cussed, and the suggestion that the reli- 
gious corporations be expelled from the 
islands as dangerous to the maintenance 
of peace was acclaimed and approved 
unanimously with cheers. 

Another and the second fact to be re- 
membered concerning this friar question 
is that according to the Paris Treaty we 
are bound to observe the standing and 
the rights accorded by custom to the re- 
ligious corporations in the Philippines. 
According to Archbishop Chapelle, these 
measures were indirectly introduced into 
the Treaty by Chapelle himself. Hence, 
when the Filipinos, three weeks ago, 
asked General MacArthur for the expul- 
sion of the friars as one of several con- 
cessions whith they assured the mili- 
tary commander would permit peace be- 
tween Filipinos and Americans, General 
MacArthur had to confine his answer to 
guaranteeing them that same measure 
of religious liberty which obtains in the 
United States. Under the Paris Treaty 
the American Government cannot bodily 
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expel the friars, but we can and we sure- 
ly will prevent their return to their 
former parishes, and limit their field of 
effort to missionary work in the larger 
cities of these islands, and by so doing we 
remove the prime cause of Filipino revolt 
against their controlling authority. 

Archbishop Chapelle has been a dis- 
tinct disappointment to the Filipino peo- 
ple. When he came out here some six 
months ago as Apostolic Delegate to 
these islands, the people thought he had 
come to judge fairly of the friar ques- 
tion. But it very soon became evident 
that he was predisposed in favor of the 
monastic orders, whereupon the natives 
openly expressed their disapproval of 
his attitude and relegated him at once to 
the ranks of the common enemy. “One 
friar more,” was their comment, and then 
they forgot Archbishop Chapelle. 

The more the Filipino people see and 
know of Judge Taft and General Wright, 
the more gladly do they leave the solu- 
tion of such questions as that of the fu- 
ture of the monastic orders to the clear 
minds and clean hands of these American 
gentlemen. And as the confidence of 
the natives in these commissioners in- 
creases, the more impatiently do they 
await the coming of September Ist, when 
the goveriment of the Philippines will 
pass from its present military adminis- 
trators to the control of the civil com- 
mission with Judge Taft at its head. 

Manira, P, I. 


The New Century. 


By Jennie Betts Hartswick. 


Woo in the dim, gray East shall 
rise 
The morning of thy birth,— 
When thy first dawn steps from the skies 
Upon the hills of earth,— 
Shall waiting nations breathless stand 
Oppressed with haunting fears, 
Of what thou holdest in thy hand, 
Thou coming Hundred Years? 


Or shall a glad world welcome thee 
With laughter and a song— 

Thou unborn child of Destiny 
Whose reign shall be so long? 

Who knows !—we only know that thou 
Shalt enter like a king 

Into thy courts,—that we must bow, 
Whatever thou dost bring. 


What matter whether war or peace 
Thy heralds shall proclaim,— 

The story of the centuries 
Is evermore the same! 

Thy children-years shall tell abroad, 
Through all thy mighty span, 

Naught but the Fatherhood of God,— 
The Brotherhood of Man, 


CLEARFIELD, Pa, 


An Indian Girl’s Sacrifice. 


By Rosa Dean Hann. 


6 6 © you are Miss Moss, our new 

S civil service teacher, are you? ” 

Some persons, usually wom- 

en, carry about with them an air of 

sprightly charm which lends a piquant 
zest to the most commonplace remark. 

Such a one was the tall lady superin- 
tendent now gazing down at the eager 
warm-hearted little blonde who stood be- 
fore her holding a certificate of appoint- 
ment to the position of first assistant at 
the Lone Wolf Indian School. 

Won by the dark-eyed glance and quick 
smile with which Superintendent Mar- 
zette accompanied her remark, Maud 
Moss replied frankly, “ Yes, I had to pass 
a civil service examination to get here, 
and a pretty stiff one it was, too.” 

“Indeed?”’ The dark eyes flashed 
more encouragement as the stately lady 
waved her new subordinate to a seat in 
the bare school parlor. 

“Oh, my! yes. I had to write an es- 
say of two hundred words on the ‘ His- 
tory of Education During the Past Fifty 
Years, and give my method of teaching 
the peculiarities of sheep and dogs toa 
class of twelve-year-old pupils.” 

“You could do it?” asked Superin- 
tendent Marzette. 

“ Oh, yes, after a fashion. But I liked 
the arithmetic problems the best. They 
were more like what I had been used to 
in examinations. I made one dreadful 
mistake, tho, in giving the rule for divid- 
ing decimals. I said ‘ Point off in the 
quotient as many decimal places as those 
in, the) divisor exceed® the.dividends” 
And she made a wry grimace at the 
thought.” 

Miss Pauline Marzette, however, did 
not smile, but remarked judicially, “I 
have néver passed a civil service exami- 
nation. Yet I have no doubt that I could 
do‘sou7 

Just then a neatly dressed, full-blooded 
Indian girl appeared in the doorway and 
announced “‘ Miss Moss room ees ready,” 
and the conversation ceased. 

At the mess table a few days later the 


topic was renewed, and Miss Moss dis- 
covered that she was the only member of 
the school force who had taken a written 
examination, altho several others,—par- 
ticularly the industrial teacher, Frank 
White, a large man whose prevailing fea- 
ture seemed to be fairness, in both physi- 
cal and mental tendencies—wished they 
might have a chance to take one “ so as to 
be surer of promotion.” 

Miss Marzette was unusually silent 
throughout the discussion, tho her new 
admirer made many animated attempts 
to draw her into the conversation, quot- 
ing finally her remark of the other day. 
At this she raised her eyes for one in- 
quiring glance at the face of her vis a vis, 
Mr. White, and was rewarded by noting 
a quickly suppressed look of incredulity. 

“They say that before long the Depart- 
ment is going to require a civil service 
test of Indians who wish to teach,” he re- 
marked nonchalantly. 

The dark strange lady opposite flushed 
slightly as she said hastily, “ Oh, that is 
surely a mistake. Major was with me 
this morning, and he is so intimate with 
Commissioner Riley that he would surely 
know if it were so, and he would be cer- 
tain to tell me.”’ 

“But why should not the Indians be 
examined if they wish to teach? ” queried 
Afiss Moss innocently. 

“ Because those who wish to teach are 
nsuallly graduates from some Indian 
school of high standing which has a@ nor- 
mal department.” 

Maud winced. Lack of normal train- 
ing was her weakest point as a teacher, 
and she would gladly exchange her two 
vears of college life for it even now after 
eight years of experience. 

‘“T suppose, then,’ asked Mr. White, 
for he pitied the confusion of the new- 
comer, “that graduates of white normal 
schools are also admitted without special 
tests?” 

“Oh, no! the cases are not at all paral- 
iel,” replied Miss Marzette quickly. 

“Tt doesn’t say anything about that in 
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the ‘Instructions to Applicants,’ for I] 
have read that pamphlet until I almost 
know it by heart,” laughed Miss Maud. 

But the superintendent’s displeasure 
remained, and an uncomfortable silence 
fell upon the little group. 

As they repaired to their school rooms 
in the far end of the building Maud Moss 
asked the second assistant teacher what 
had vexed Miss Marzette at dinner. 

“Why, don’t you know,” was the re- 
ply, “ she has Indian blood herself.” 

‘Impossible! Yet she zs dark enough. 
But so brilliant and cultivated. It must 
be a very slight trace of aboriginal ances- 
try.” 

“It is. Her maternal grandmother was 
one-eighth Indian. But she prides her- 
self on the fact and delights to call her- 
self an Indian girl.” 

School-room exercises now began, and 
for several months Maud Moss found 
plenty to interest her besides the ques- 
fioieGianer superion’s ancestry. The 
bright-eyed, brown-faced children whom 
she taught were so shy that it required an 
average of two minutes’ coaxing for each 
one before he would read or speak an 
English word aloud, and so fond of 
her that she could with difficulty pass 
through their play room without sep- 
arately greeting at least a dozen differ- 
ent ones. 

Major O’Shea, Indian agent at Lone 
Wolf, was very much surprised one win- 
ter evening to find on his office desk the 
following letter from the superintendent 
of the agency boarding school on his res- 
ervation : 


My Dear Major: 


I herewith inclose vouchers belonging to a 
blank application for the civil service examina- 
tion, to be given at Viteau, N. D., next April. 

As you are the nearest friend who has known 
me well since my childhood, I shall be espe- 
cially glad if you can fill out and sign one of 
them for me. 

I am enjoying my school here, and it seems 
prosperous. Respectfully yours, 

PAULINE MARZETTE. 


He immediately dictated to his type- 
writer the following reply: 


Lone WOLF RESERVATION. 
DEAR ePOLiy”’: 

What in the world is the matter with you? 
Has that new civil service upstart been laying 
down the law to you? If so, send her to me at 
once. 

Are you aware that your civil service papers 
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may lie six or eight months at Washington 
waiting for correction? 

Do you know how impractical most of the 
questions are? 

Do you know that Dr. Denham is in sole 
charge of civil service appointments, and he 
never puts Indian employees into schoois 
among their own tribe? 

Do you know what your life would be as 
superintendent of (or more likely merely 
teacher in) a school on any other than Lone 
Wolf Reservation? 

You sometimes call me your “ guardian 
angel.’”’ If you go over to civil service I can’t 
help you a little bit, for I’m bound to oppose a 
system that threatens to flood my reservation 
with Protestant teachers. 

Let me know when you have regained your 
reason. I'll hold the papers until | hear from 
you Faithfully yours, 

James O'SHEA, Agent. 


e 


Being anxious as to the state of affairs 
at the school, he sent this letter by his 
own son. This young man soon re- 
turned, reported affairs as usual at the 
school, and handing his father Miss Mar- 
zette’s written reply, remarked that if she 
was such a fool as to leave her good place 
he wouldn’t mind taking it himself, if he 
could be allowed to put in his wife as 
first assistant. 

Wheireply read 
DEAR Kinp, Yer UNKIND, Major: 

It is hard for me to insist on going contrary 
to your advice. But my Indian pride con- 
strains me. I wish to convince those under 
me as I never can:by mere words that I am 
their intellectual equal. 

I do not now resign my position, but simply 
request a leave of absence for four days, to en- 
able me to attend the examination. 

My reasons have been well-considered. I 
know it will be a sacrifice to leave my dear 
pupils, friends and numerous dear, tho dis- 
tant relatives, but is it fair that I have more 
advantages than other teachers who need to 
support themselves, when I can still draw my 
ancestral annuities? Am not I as well able as 
any white woman to go among total strangers? 

What if the civil service teachers are all 
Protestants? I shall not be any more one than 
Iam now. (You know you always said I was 
“more of an American than a Catholic,” any- 
way.) I may bring some of them to a greater 
liberty toward my Church. 

If the civil service questions are not practi- 
cal, it is high time some one like myself, with 
a lot of political influence, found it out and 
raised—a remonstrance. 

I thank you for your kindly meant warning. 
Yet I am not a child, but an active, high-spir- 
ited woman anxious to take my part in the 
struggles of this restless world. Help me 
this once. If I fail, T’ll not run counter to 
your advice again. As ever, 

PAULINE MARZETTE. 


Time passed. Apparently the matter 
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had been dropped. Yet the Indians liv- 
ing near the school remarked the lateness 
of the light burning nightly in Itanga’s 
(pron. Etoncha—boss woman) office. 
Observing pupils, too, noticed that Mr. 
White carried some small book constant- 
ly in his pocket, and that every spare mo- 
ment gave him a peep into it. 

A letter, also, went from White to the 
Major early in April, the reply to which 
brought a frown to his face and caused 
him to write another letter directly to 
Washington. With this one he rode 
twelve miles in the night to post it in the 
white man’s country, so that there might 
be no possibility of delay. 

Yet it was a total surprise to Superin- 
tendent Marzette when on her early way 
to the agency to take the stage for Viteau 
she met a spruce young man accompanied 
by a large trunk, and was told by the In- 
dian lad, who drove the team, that “ He 
new indust’l teacher.”’ Still more amazed 
was she when she entered the examina- 
tion room over the post office at Viteau 
to see Frank White already* seated and 
sharpening his pencils. 

Conversation was not allowed, so she 
could only infer that he had resigned his 
position on account of not being able 19 
secure the necessary leave of absence !n 
any other way, and that his stanch In- 
dian pony had brought him to Viteau. 

He did not look worried,—not nearly 
as much so as she felt now that the cru- 
cial hour had arrived, but she fancied 
that once and again a shade of anxiety 
crossed his brow as he thought of a 
dreary six months of waiting in a barren 
country, with no possibility of employ- 
ment meantime. Yet she could not blame 
the Major. Hers the paramount if not 
the prior claim to leave of absence, and 
two employees could not.well be spared 
at once during term time. 

Ah! now the writing begins. White 
writes easily and rapidly, while his erst- 
while superior bites her lips, erases, 
frowns ominously, and finally notes down 
the question under the head, “ Impracti- 
cal,” on a small tablet which she returns 
to her pocket with a triumphant air. 

Is that a compassionate smile White 
is giving her? She must maintain her 
dignity, so she writes rapidly about 
Froebel and Horace Mann; tho she does 
not know which one originated the kin- 
dergarten, and which opposed the New 
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England schoolmasters, she so manages 
her words, and the little she has picked up 
about them, that she is quite ready to 
smile back at White when she begins the 
next topic, a model lesson on ants. Re- 
counting her pupils’ bright sayings and 
recitations was always a favorite theme 
with Miss Marzette, and the Second 
Reader used in her school had devoted 
two whole chapters to this useful insect, 
so she dwelt long on the topic and was 
shocked when she saw that she must 
write 12:10 as the time when she had 
finished the second paper. 

As for White, he had completed his 
third paper, “ Draw Plan and Map of An 
Ideal Building and Grounds for an In- 
dian School of a Hundred Pupils,” and 
was just leaving the room for luncheon. 

She hastened after him, yet feigned not 
to notice him, for the coquet was strong 
in her even at thirty-two. White, for the 
matter of that, was thirty-three. But 
like circumstances awaken sympathy, and 
forgetting all his past resentment at be- 
ing dominated by a woman who, with all 
her charms, was both capricious and un- 
reasonable at times, he lifted his hat and 
politely invited her to lunch with him. 

Somehow the afternoon went better 
for Superintendent Marzette. Perhaps 
she felt that this man who was so evi- 
dently distancing her in the examination 
had, after all, a high-respect for the pluck 
and courage she had shown in attempt- 
ing it. 

It was a two days’ session, and the first 
afternoon closed with an essay on the 
topic, “ The Relation of Academic Edu- 
cation to Practical Civilization.” 

White stayed at a modest hotel on the 
edge of the town, but he did not speak of 
it to Miss Marzette. She had friends in 
Viteau, and he was not sure that she 
would care to have him know them. 

The forenoon of the next day was 
given to arithmetic, and Pauline Mar- 
zette calmly omitted the two problems in. 
interest and percentage. They were on 
the back side of her sheet of questions, 
and it might be that the marking commit- 
tee would also fail to notice them. Be- 
sides, time pressed. ‘The latter was the 
excuse she gave to the examiner when he 
courteously called her attention to the 
omission. 

White had his vicissitudes, too, and it 
cheered his opponent not a little to see 
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him bite his lip with vexation just after 
handing in his geometry paper. “ He 
has made a mistake at last,” thought she. 
But he had not; he had merely thought 
of a shorter solution that he might have 
used. 

All the chivalry of Frank White’s na- 
ture was roused a few moments later on 
seeing a quick tear brushed away by his 
opponent as she read the topic given un- 
der “ Practical School Management.” 
Evidently the Civil Service Commission 
had not imagined a lady aspiring to a 
superintendency, or they would not have 
asked her to “ Describe in Full the Best 
Method of Selecting, Purchasing and 
Caring for a Herd of Twenty Cows on 
An Indian School Farm.” It would have 
seemed so unladylike to him if his digni- 
fied mistress of former days had told him 
when to separate calves from their moth- 
ers, or why dehorning was advisable. He 
liked her all the better as a woman, be- 
cause he did not believe she knew about 
such things. 

He did not know that she was farm- 
bred and, as a matter of fact, found far 
less trouble with that topic than with the 
next one, “ Enumerate all the Qualifica- 
tions and Experience which Tend to Fit 
You in Your Own Estimation for the In- 
dian Service. (N. B.—In marking this 
answer no account is taken of the sub- 
ject-matter, but only of the orthography, 
composition and punctuation.).”’ Were 
they really not going to consider her 
qualifications at all? And Frank White, 
studying her face, began to pity her more 
than ever. But they both wrote away 
bravely, and finally, what with his many 
glances toward her (for he was seeing 
now a new phase of her character), and 
with her omissions of difficult questions 
and shortening difficult topics, they fin- 
ished their work at the same time and 
left the room together. 

feWVdsnteit fun?’ she cried gaily. 
(She did not know that he had seen her 
tears.) “I declare I believe I’ll take the 
next one in September just to see how 
much it differs.”’ 

“No re-examination is allowed with- 
in a year unless candidate fails to pass.’ ” 
quoted he with more aptness than ac- 
curacy. 

“Ah, well! perhaps by that time we 
shall be appointed, one to Oregon and—” 
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Frank. 
“ Would you go?” 
“Certainly. It would be Hobson’s 


choice for me. You could probably dic- 
tate terms with Major O’Shea at your 
back.” 

“JT shall rely on my papers alone,” 
said she with a proud toss of her head. 

Alas! those papers proved very faulty, 
and she was notified that she had attained 
a rank only sufficient to place her name 
on the teachers’ eligible list. By the 
next mail, a week later, she was notified 
that she had been appointed as primary 
teacher at the Peirona Indian School, a 
new large non-reservation school in Ok- 
lahoma, of which Mr. Frank White was 
the newly appointed superintendent. 

In another week she had resigned the 
superintendency she held, and only then 
did the full meaning of her sacrifice come 
over her. ‘To fly in the face of so much 
friendly opposition, to answer so many 
well meant inquiries as to her plans, to 
have to admit to her closest friends that 
her new salary was just one-half of her 
old one, to be informed that she was only 
‘on probation ” her first year, and to feel 
that she might after all be a failure in 
teaching and governing young Indians 
of another tribe, who knew not that she 
was a cousin to their agent’s wife, to 
work as a subordinate under the man 
whom she had so recently controlled, all 
these humiliations cut her proud heart far 
more than she had imagined possible. 
But the die was cast, and she crossed the 
Rubicon of her journey with hot cheeks 
and troubled brow. 

Superintendent Frank White met her 
at the station twenty miles from the 
school. During the drive both were 
strangely silent. At last he spoke. “I 
cannot tell you how I honor you for com- 
ing here. I never believed you would 
take this step. You have done more to 
sustain the principle of civil service re- 
form than have all the legislators in the 
country, for you have made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice for it.” 

That was all his voice said, but his eyes 
said more, and somehow the edge of her 
sacrifice was gone when she alighted at 
the door of Pierona School. 

White became a most efficient superin- 
tendent, and at the end of the year was 
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promptly reappointed by the new admin- 
istration. Instead of recommending his 
intermediate teacher for promotion, how- 
ever, he married her, and installed her 
as mistress of the pretty little cottage 
built “ for the use of the superintendent’s 
family.” 

His wife was heard to remark to an in- 
spector who looked in on them a few 
months later, “ I have Indian blood, but I 
_ claim no favor therefor. I have influen- 
tial connections, but I never ask them to 
interfere for me at Washington. I was 
brought up in a Catholic convent, yet I 
have married a Protestant, and we are 
thankful every day for the blessed civil 
service examination that brought us to- 
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gether as equals, and gave us an oppor- 
tunity to work for the Indians without 
fear or favor.” 

And the inspector said “ Amen 

But the full reward of her sacrifice 
came to Pauline White only this sum- 
mer when, sitting in her low rocker with 
baby Frank in her arms, she could hear 
without terror the news of a great inves- 
tigation at Lone Wolf and the rumor 
that Major O’Shea had been severely 
censured for employing his wife’s rela- 
tives, and that eighteen of the aforesaid 
relatives had been discharged, notwith- 
standing their claims to preference on 
account of their Indian blood. 


f?? 





The Medical Congress at Paris. 


By James J. Walsh, Ph.D., M.D. 


OR eight days nearly seven thousand 
doctors, nearly five hundred of 
these from the United States, have 

been attending the sessions of the Thir- 
teenth International Medical Congress 
here in Paris. Congresses generally do 
not see the birth of new or striking opin- 


ions, but they serve very well to bring out _ 


the general course of thought on the sub- 
jects involved. The recent congress was 
no exception to the rule. Its scientific 
proceedings were opened by Professor 
Virchow, the father of cellular pathology, 
and now at 79 the dean of modern medi- 
cine. As might be expected at his years, 
his address was distinctly conservative. 
He spoke on traumatism and infection, 
and warned the rising generation of phy- 
sicians that too much stress has been laid 
in recent years on the presence of mi- 
crobes as the unique factor in the pro- 
duction of suppuration. Where microbes 
cannot be demonstrated their presence 1s 
assumed. Theory takes the place of ob- 
servation and scientific medicine and 
genuine medical advance suffer as a re- 
sult. Microbes are undoubtedly active 
agents in the production of pathological 
conditions, but many disease processes 
can, and do occur, without them. Some 
of these Virchow mentioned. He re- 
called important observations that dem- 
onstrated the death and degeneration of 
cells within the living body apart from 
all microbic influence. 


After the first day the various special- 
ists met in separate sections for the dis- 
cussion of particular topics that had been 
selected by committees beforehand, and 
for the presentation of other communica- 
tions. Notwithstanding all that has been 
said of the recent decadence of specialism 
in the medical profession, most of the 
specialists’ sections were better attended 
than were the meetings in which general 
medicine was discussed. The sections 
for diseases of the nerves, of the skin, on 
children’s diseases and women’s diseases, 
were especially well attended. 

An interesting phase of the discussions 
of the second day’s meeting concerned the 
question of the use of fat in larger quan- 
tities than is at present the custom. It 
was pointed out that nature supplies the 
infant with a diet containing a larger 
proportion of fat than the individual is 
liable to take for himself later in life. 
The workman craves fat to make up for 
the heat lost by exertion, but those of 
sedentary occupation are apt gradually 
to’ lose their taste tor it. > [heies@inas 
the comparative absence of fat from the 
dietary is the occurrence of intestinal 
torpor. The food residue is not properly 
lubricated, and the state of constipation 
so common in our times develops. For 
its relief recourse is had to laxatives, 
some new and highly lauded form of 
which makes its appearance at least once 
a week, until now they are the bane of 
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the generation. The milk fats, cream, 
butter and milk itself are the most suit- 
able form of fatty materials. They are 
especially well borne by those with dis- 
turbed digestion. One German observer 
noted that the vegetable oils, olive oil and 
the like not only served a very useful 
nutritional purpose, but were -actually 
curative in their effects in many painful 
disorders of the stomach. 

A marked feature of the discussion of 
stomach diseases was the confidence ex- 
pressed on all sides in the surgery of the 
stomach. It is only a little over a decade 
since surgical procedures, involving the 
stomach, became anything more than a 
great rarity. Now even very conserva- 
tive physicians counsel recourse to sur- 
gical intervention when severe stomach 
symptoms persist in spite of medical 
treatment. The result is that the once 
hopelessly fatal condition, cancer of the 
stomach, is now considered to be abso- 
lutely curable in many cases. 

It has been the custom to consider tliat 
of the three lowest forms of plant life, 
the microbe, the ferment and the mold, 
only the microbe produced disease in 
man. In recent years it has become clear 
that certain of the ferments also produced 
pathological conditions in the human 
race, as well as in some of the higher ani- 
mals, especially those associated with 
man. ‘There has even been serious ques- 
tion whether cancer was not due to a 
blastomycete—that is, to a ferment not 
unlike the ordinary yeast that splits up 
sugar solutions into alcohol and carbonic 
dioxide. Now comes the proof that the 
molds, too, may be pathogenic for man. 
Some years ago certain cases of an affec- 
tion produced seemingly by an asper- 
cillus fungus were reported. There was 
doubt, however, whether this was the real 
etiological agent or not. Now this doubt 
has been completely set at rest by the re- 
port of a number of cases from different 
observers, and it is evident that asper- 
gillosis must be granted a place in human 
nosology. Some of the lesions of the 
disease resemble ordinary abscesses, and 
it is probable that many of them have 
been mistaken for such. The disease has 
escaped recognition so far because of this 
resemblance to well known forms of sup- 
purative disease. 

Tobacco came in for much more than 
its ordinary abuse at the doctors’ hands. 
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Various rather indefinite pathological 
conditions have been attributed to its use. 
Certain nervous symptoms have been 
well known to be due to it, but they 
usually disappeared on the discontinuance 
of the weed and the patients recovered 
entirely. A Turkish physician reported 
at this meeting a series of cases of true 
heart disease, for which he could find no 
adequate cause, except the excessive use 
of tobacco. French and German physi- 
cians confirmed this report by other cases, 
and in the discussion that followed it be- 
came evident that many physicians are 
decidedly of the opinion that the abuse of 
tobacco, or even its moderate use in those 
who are especially susceptible to its ef- 
fects, may lead to a permanent crippling 
of the heart. 

In the wonderful advances of this last 
25 years in surgery the thorax—that is, 
the firm walled cavity within which is in- 
closed the heart and lungs—has usually 
been considered to be quite beyond the 
realm of surgery. This impression is 
now being rapidly dispelled. Wounds of 
the heart, for instance, once thought to be 
inevitably fatal, are now within the 
proper domain of surgery. During these 
last three vears sutures have been insert- 
ed in wounds of the heart in nearly a 
dozen cases. About one-half the pa- 
tients are still alive, with their repaired 
hearts doing excellent work. Even the 
lungs are no longer the noli me tangerc 
they once were. Operations on them are 
not only undertaken, but successfully car- 
ried out, and the after results in most 
cases have been very satisfactory. There 
is no reason to doubt that within this next 
three to five years the field of lung sur- 
gery will see a most promising new de- 
velopment. It is interesting and encour- 
aging to note with how much more confi- 
dence medical men look upon tuber- 
culosis than they did only a few years 
ago. One can scarcely fail to gain the 
impression, tho it may not be said in so 
many words, that now the medical pro- 
fession feels itself in a position to cope 
with the disease. The statistics of the 
mortality from the disease have not 
changed much in these last few years. 
Pulmonary consumption still carries off 
about one out of every seven human be- 
ings who die, but the disease is not the 
hideous nightmare that it was in its un- 
controlled and uncontrollable advance for 
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the preceding generation of physicians. 
The new medical confidence in the power 
to treat the disease is not begotten of any 
trust in new drugs. Certain compounds 
of arsenic that have been used extensive- 
ly there tin’ rope’ arew at is'/ true) every, 
highly recommended by trustworthy ob- 
servers, but the realization has come that 
in the sanitarium treatment of tuber- 
culosis lies the key of the mystery of the 
therapeutics of the “ white scourge of 
the North.” Not drugs, but fresh air, 
suitable food in abundance and a properly 
regulated life are the long sought for 
panacea. The doctor no longer advises 
the tuberculosis patient to give up his oc- 
cupation and take plenty of exercise in 
the open air. Exercise, especially at 
times of high temperature, will almost 
surely be harmful. Every moment of the 
day is regulated. Rain or shine, long 
hours are passed in the open air, the 
sleeping apartment is open to the air at 
night, all exercise is forbidden whenever 
the temperature is above normal, and the 
diet is so arranged that the intake of food 
materials shall more than compensate for 
what the daily metabolism consumes. 

For assured success in this treatment 
the case need but come early. Here is 
where rapid strides are being made in 
present day medicine. The diagnosis of 
incipient tuberculosis is being approached 
from so many sides that it can scarcely 
fail to be recognized at a very early 
period. Besides the ordinary physical 
signs of the disease in recent years the 
Rontgen rays have come to the assistance 
of the medical man, and are of very great 
assistance in doubtful cases. 

In these last few years the medical 
world has rejoiced in the solution of one 
of the most difficult diagnostic problems 
of all medicine. In certain cases it was 
practically impossible to recognize with 
certainty typhoid fever. A young French 
professor at the University of Paris, 
working at the Institut Pasteur, found 
that when a drop of the blood of a pa- 
tient suffering from typhoid fever was 
added to a drop of some liquid culture 
containing typhoid bacilli, it caused the 
bacilli to run together in clumps and para- 
lyzed their activity. If the patient from 
whom the blood was taken did not have 
typhoid fever, or had not had it for some 
years before, this clumping or agglutina- 
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tion phenomenon did not take place. The 
stroke of genius in the matter was the 
realization that this principle might be 
applied to the diagnosis of typhoid fever. 
Widal’s reaction, as it is called after its 
inventor, is now the ultimate criterion on 
which all physicians depend for the diag- 
nosis of typhoid fever. 

Another Frenchman has now discov- 
ered that this same clumping occurs in 
tubercle bacilli if a drop of blood from a 
man or animal suffering from _ tuber- 
culosis be added to them. ‘This new 
method of diagnosis promises to prove as 
beneficial for medicine as the correspond- 
ing reaction in typhoid fever. Already 
it has been tried in Professor von Ley- 
den’s clinic in Berlin, and the results ob- 
tained hy its discoverer in France have 
been substantiated. There is a medical 
proverb very current throughout most of 
Europe to the effect that when they find 
a thing to be true on the banks of the 
Spree, as well as on the banks of the 
Seine, it is very probable that there is 
something in it. 

One other feature with regard to 
tuberculosis deserves mention. Doctors 
who discussed the sanitarium treatment 
of consumption frankly confessed that 
rest of mind and freedom from anxiety 
are important elements in effecting a 
cure. These cannot be secured apaiie 
patient is worrying about the condition 
of a family that he has left in the face of 
poverty. Any scheme that hopes to suc- 
ceed in effecting many cures must in- 
clude also the care of families during the 
detention by disease of the wage earner 
at the sanitarium. It is this feature of 
sanitarium treatment that physicians are 
organizing now. The problem is being 
approached from so many sides that its 
solution seems near at hand. At last the 
crusade against the greatest enemy of 
mankind, the one that carries off more 
than all the other contagious diseases put 
together, is being organized in a way 
worthy of the end of a great century. 
That this organization is not coming in a 
few favored places but all over the world 
can be best seen at an International Medi- 
cal Congress like this, and the medical 
world goes back to its homes encouraged 
to carry on the greatest work for the al- 
leviation of human suffering that has ever 
been organized. 





The Jesuit College of the Philippines. 


By the Rev. D. Fernando Bernitez,* 


ADMINISTRATOR OF THE COLLEGE. 


ae Oecd) Son COLLEGE was 
S founded in 1601, and owed its ex- 
istence to the efforts of Diego 
Garcia, Inspector of the Jesuits for the 
Philippine Islands. As was the custom 
in those days, all educational work was 
placed in charge of the priesthood; the 
clergy not only establishing, but control- 
ling and managing the colleges and unt- 
versities throughout the Spanish world, 
-which at that period constituted no in- 
considerable portion of the entire globe. 
Father Chirino, rector of the College 
Maximo, was instructed to establish a 
seiminary to be called St. Joseph’s ; the in- 
ference is that at the beginning the lat- 
ter was an adjunct of the former. On 
the 25th of August, 1601, occurred the 
first matriculation, P. Guzman, son of 
one of the prominent Spaniards of that 
early period, being the first of the lst of 
13 students, who antedated the first of 
Harvard’s classes by more than a genera- 
tion. 

The seminary seems to have been lib- 
erally supported by the people of Ma- 
nila, its chief endowment, however, com- 
ing from Captain Figueroa, com- 
mandante of Mindanao, who by his 
will bequeathed his property to his two 
daughters, in case of the death of either 
her share to revert to the seminary and 
College Maximo. Shortly after the 
younger daughter was drowned on a 
voyage to Mexico, the commander hav- 
ing previously been killed in battle. The 
amount falling to the college, with the 
other contributions, seems to have placed 
it in flourishing financial circumstances, 
the Figueroa legacy, besides $30,000 in 
cash from Mexico, giving it landed in- 
terests of considerable value, the only 
incumbrance on the Figueroa legacy be- 
ing the obligation to support three 
scholarships. 

Up to 1768 the college advanced rap- 
idly in public favor as an educational 
institution. It experienced various 
vicissitudes. The great earthquakeof 1645 


* Obtained by an interview, 








devastated its properties. An _ institu- 
tion was established by Governor Hur- 
tado, called the College of St. Peter’s, 
and made part of St. Joseph, bringing 
to the latter $12,000, but Governor 
Chacon, through enmity to Hurtado, sup- 
pressed St. Peter’s, and forced “St. 
foseph to return the $12,000. The 
forced return of this money, with the 
loss occasioned by the earthquake, con- 
siderably distressed the college. The 
King, however, came to its relief and or- 
dered the return of the $12,000. The 
order, while showing the royal good will, 
a great matter in Spanish affairs, edu- 
cational or otherwise, was of slow ex- 
ecution, the money not being fully re- 
turned for many years. 

The Queen Marie of Austria also 
manifested an interest in the college, as 
shown by her benefaction of $1,000 per 
year for 12 years. During this early 
part of its career, and while under the 
control of the Jesuits, the college pros- 
pered, and performed a good work for 
the youth of the islands.. It experienced 
various vicissitudes, encountered finan- 
cial, difficulties, but under the able man- 
agement of its earliest administrators 
arose to. the rank of one of the _ best 
known and most deserving of the edu- 
cational institutions of the Spanish co- 
lonial world. 

On the expulsion of the Jesuits, in 
1768, a change came over the affairs of 
the school. Governor-General Chacon 
on the banishment of the Jesuits, suppos- 
ing that the college property was con- 
fiscated to the State, forcibly seized the 
buildings, appropriating them as_ bar- 
racks to the use of his troops. The Arch- 
bishop of Manila desired to convert the 
college into a seminary at which native 
youth might be admitted. An appeal 
was taken to the King by both Arch- 
bishop and Governor-General. The 
Crown disapproved the purpose of both, 
and by royal order restored the college 
to its original status. 

The royal order of restoration took ef- 
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fect in 1777, at which time Dr. Salacer 
took charge of the institution. In 1810 
Dr. Thomas Casena assumed control, 
and the records show that he was still in 
charge as late as 1813. The doctor seems 
to have been an efficient and conscien- 
tious administrator. In portions of his 
reports that have been preserved he com- 
plains of the indifference of former Gov- 
ernors, that the military had not vacated 
the college buildings, the scholars being 
limited to one room above the company 
quarters. He laments the poverty of 
the institution, and the indifference dis- 
played toward it by the Government. 

April 12th, 1866, Dr. Felipe de Setin 
became rector, who appears from his re- 
port, made in 1869, to have been a strong, 
progressive man. He recommends that 
a practical education be taught in the 
college, particularly urging medicine, stat- 
ing that in all the Archipelago there are 
only twelve physicians, all of them resi- 
dents of Manila. 

In 1875 was issued a royal decree, re- 
organizing education in the islands, 
among other matters providing for de- 
partments of law and medicine, to be 
supported from the revenues of St. 
Joseph, the said departments being of 
the University of St. Thomas, belonging 
to the Order of the Dominicans. Thus 
St. Joseph’s College became in a meas- 
ure identified with the University, but to 
what extent its identity was lost in that 
of the University is not apparent from 
the records. 

The College of St. Joseph, whose his- 
tory is herein briefly outlined, is at the 
present time the subject of considerable 
interest, owing to the following facts: 
Last summer an application was made 
by the Medical and Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation of Manila to the then Gov- 
ernor-General, requesting that the Col- 
lege of St. Joseph be transferred to their 
society. The association aforesaid is a 
purely secular society, composed of doc- 
tors and druggists of the city. A com- 
pliance with such request would trans- 
fer the college from ecclesiastical to 
State control. It would, in fact, be the 
beginning of the anticipated contest be- 
tween State and Church in the Archi- 
pelago. 

It is understood that, acting under le- 
gal advice, the Military Governor had 
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prepared an order complying with the 
request of the association. Be this as it 
may, such order has never been issued, 
and will not be by the first (in time) of 
the American Muilitary Governors, he 
having returned to the States. 

The legal issue involved in the col- 
lege case is essentially different from that 
governing the much mooted Church 
lands, or the landed estates of the 
Friars. In fact, the legal points that 
would require decision, should litigation 
arise in the college matter, have been in 
a great measure settled in the celebrated 
Dartmouth College case. There would 
doubtless be points of difference be- 
tween the two cases, but certainly down 
to the year 1768 the Jesuits possessed 
a trust interest in the college of which | 
they could not be deprived without due 
process of law. If the Society of Jesus 
merely represented the Catholic Church, 
and the Church was the real party trus- 
tee, then it is difficult to see in what man- 
ner the trust has ever failed, as on the 
expulsion of the Jesuits the trust con- 
tinuing in the Church passed on to the 
Dominicans, another branch of the Cath- 
olic Church, and, as represented either 
by the Jesuits, the metropolitan Church 
of Manila, or the Order of St. Dominic, 
the Church has been trustee of the col- 
lege property ever since its foundation. 

If two centuries ago Trinity Church 
had received certain property in trust for 
educational or charitable purposes, and 
ever since retained such property, great 
difficulty would be experienced by those 
who desired the transfer of the said 
property to themselves, whether the ob- 
ject was to devote the income of the prop- 
erty to the same or a different purpose. 

For’ 299 ‘years the’ College Gimse 
Joseph has been under ecclesiastical man- 
agement. It is true, as stated by the 
opponents of such management, that the 
State has exercised control over its af- 
fairs, effecting important alterations, but 
the Crown of Spain, while so exercising 
control, has never taken the institution 
from its original trustees. It has never 
been converted into a State institution. It 
began its career in 1601 under the Jesuits. 
It was still in existence as an institution 
of learning on the 13th day of August, 
1898, when the Americans occupied the 
city of Manila. 


MANILA, 





The Financial Problem in Porto Rico. 
By #3 De Whelpley: 


HE United States will never be able 
to govern Porto Rico as cheaply 
as it was governed during the last 

vear of Spanish rule. This statement 
may be received with incredulity in the 
United States, where the public has been 
generally educated to believe that taxation 
at home was a mere bagatelle to that en- 
dured by the unfortunate dependencies 
of Spain. It needs but a glance at the 
Spanish-Porto Rico budget for the fiscal 
-year of 1897-1898 to show that this idea 
is false. This fact being once estab- 
lished a query is immediately suggested 
as to how the United States is going to 
maintain permanently the government 
and public works of Porto Rico without 
imposing an increased burden of taxa- 
tion upon the people of that island, or, 
with more or less cheerfulness, go down 
into the national pocket and foot a con- 
siderable deficiency bill. 

The question of colonial taxation, in 
which the people of the United States 
have had no experience, must be treated 
from a relative and not a comparative 
point of view. A light tax to one peo- 
ple may be a grievous burden to another, 
and this holds good with especial force in 
a comparison of the tax assessment in 
the United States and in Porto Rico. The 
people of the United States are wealthy. 
Their ideas of values are cast upon broad 
and liberal lines. ‘Their resisting, or 
taxpaying power is tremendous. They 
have acquired the taxpaying habit and 
carry cheerfully and without much ques- 
tion a burden which, when viewed com- 
paratively, is enormous. It would fall 
with crushing weight upon any people 
with less strength, less wealth, or less 
optimism. This burden is increasing 
each year, but the power of the nation is 
erowing in proportion. 

To understand the difference between 
the United States and Porto Rico in this 
respect and to appreciate the difficulties 
which confront the United States in for- 
mulating a new and presumably self- 
sustaining government in Porto Rico in 
the face of the last Spanish budget, it is 


necessary to have at least some general 
knowledge of the conditions existing in 
that island and the character of the peo- 
ple. 

It is a country of a few rich and a 
great many very poor. There is little 
hope of becoming rich among those who 
comprise the mass of the population. The 
rich are rich in land, but not especially in 
money. ‘The prices of sugar, coffee and 
tobacco have gone down steadily for sev- 
eral years past. The smaller fish have 
been swallowed by the greater, as the 
former yielded to the pressure of trusts 
and low prices. The currency of the is- 
land has fluctuated disastrously. Span- 
ish surveillance has blighted free devel- 
opment and individual effort. Inves- 
tors have been for some time converting 
their securities into money wherever it 
was possible and taking this money from 
the country. Capital has been timid as 
to new investment and anxious to with- 
draw from old. Few of the so-called 
wealthy men, except perhaps the foreign 
bankers, have done a satisfactory busi- 
ness for some time. 

The existence of these conditions has 
been so well recognized by the shrewd 
Americans of Wall Street that there has 
been little movement toward investment 
in Porto Rico, even since it became an 
American colony. Porto Rico has been 
investigated and “passed up,” as they say 
on the street, until some future time at 
least. With the masses of the people of 
Porto Rico it is worse than with the cap- 
italists, even in proportion to the resist- 
ing power. ‘The chronic condition of the 
masses in all the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries of North America is thoroughly 
bad from a United States point of view. 
This is due to the feudal character of the 
holdings and largely because of inherent 
traits of character of the people compos- 
ing these masses. They are shiftless, 
easy-going sons and daughters of an in- 
dolent clime, content with that to which 
they are born and impatient of an am- 
bition which implies hard work and 
deprivation in the present for the sake of 
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the future. They tread the daily grind 
of toil merely that they may eat, and thus 
live to enjoy the frequent intervals of 
rest and simple amusement. 

The people in Porto Rico are happier 
and more content than are the citizens of 
the so-called great nations, for the for- 
mer live much less complex lives. The 
awakening which is coming will not be 
to a happier life than the one they now 
lead, but destiny has decreed they shall 
now bear their share in the burden of the 
progress of the world. The first realiza- 
tion of the change which has come into 
their lives will be when they are called 
upon to contribute more of their labor to 
a general betterment of the government 
and the carrying on of the public works 
which an advanced civilization decrees 
as necessary. 

This demand will fall heavy upon 
them, for they have as yet little or no 
resisting power. Cash is a small part of 
their economies. They have in the past 
yielded up but the modicum of labor 
necessary to maintain the existence of a 
community, and until they grow more 
accustomed to the burden the greater and 
stronger country, which has adopted the 
lesser, will be forced to lighten it. If 
this is not done in wise, tolerant and edu- 
cational way the population of this new 
possession will soon become sullen and 
mischief-making. The United States is 
fortunate in one respect—the population 
of Porto Rico is by far the most intelli- 
gent, the quickest to learn and the most 
docile of all the peoples of the West In- 
dies or the North American continent be- 
tween the Isthmus and the Rio Grande. 

The per capita federal appropriation in 
the United States is about eight dollars. 
During the last year of Spanish rule it was 
in Porto Rico about $3.50 in silver, or a 
trifle over two dollars in gold. This in- 
cluded even the support of the Spanish 
soldiers, the Spanish pensioners and the 
payment of such tribute as went to Spain. 
An analysis of this last Spanish budget 
gives rise to many important and inter- 
esting questions. 

The most important problem is the re- 
adjustment of the system of taxation. 
The manner in which these taxes shall 
be assessed and gathered, and the allot- 
ment of this money to the various depart- 
ments, are matters yet to be permanently 
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arranged. All that can be said here 18 
to review conditions as they were created 
by Spain and as they existed when the 
United States assumed the responsibili- 
ties of that country in Porto Rico. This 
is necessary to obtain a full understand- 
ing of the difficulties which will be en- 
countered by Governor Allen in formu- 
lating an American system of govern- 
ment for the island. 

An important consideration is the fact 
that when Porto Rico goes to the gold 
standard prices will nominally fall, and 
the natives will be slow to comprehend 
the reason for this apparent shrinkage 
in values. The sugar planter who has 
paid a dollar in silver for a day’s labor 
cannot pay a dollar in gold, for he has 
always sold his sugar on a gold basis, and 
as the margin in the business is already 
extremely narrow he would more than 
wipe it out by this sudden increase in the 
cost of labor. With Porto Rico on an 
American basis the expense of the gov- 
ernment will increase largely. Our sol- 
diers will be paid three or four times as 
much in gold as the Spanish soldiers 
were paid in silver. The salaries of the 
American carpetbaggers will be much 
larger in gold than the Spanish offi- 
cials were paid in silver. The island 
minister of foreign affairs, for instance, 
received a salary of $960 a year in sil- 
ver or less than $600 a year in American 
money. It is obviously impossible to 
secure Americans at any such scale of re- 
muneration. In all things the American 
system is more liberal than that of Spain, 
and all payments are made in a money 
nearly twice as valuable, or, in other 
words, twice as hard to get in Porto Rico. 

The Spanish budget for Porto Rico 
for the fiscal year 1897-1898 was the most 
liberal ever made, for it was then Spain 
foresaw the loss of Cuba and was en- 
deavoring to conciliate the people of 
Porto Rico. All restrictions were taken 
from the ballot during the same year, 
Spain’s authority being retained by re- 
serving a sufficient appointive power to 
control executive and legislative func- 
tions, and the lines upon which the 
budget was cast were so changed as to 
conform with this more liberal policy. 
Porto Rico has during the past few years 
been governed by Spain more as a prov- 
ince than as a colony, being favored with 
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representation in the Cortes and other- 
wise treated with increased consideration 
in the endeavor to create a patriotic at- 
tachment for the mother country among 
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the people. These things were not with- 
out favorable results for Spain, and in 
Porto Rico now there is still a Spanish 
following. 

WasuinGcTon, D, C. 


The Elevation of Negro Farm Life 


By R, L. Smith, : 


PRESIDENT OF THE FARMERS’ IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY OF TEXAS. 


[Mr. Smith is a negro, graduate of Atlanta University, the organizer of the society for the benefit of negro farmers, 
of which he is the President, and has done a wonderful work for his race. He has been elected to the State Legislature 
for several terms by the vote of a predominantly white community.—Epiror. | 


N October of this year the Hon. Jo- 
seph D. Sayers, Governor of Texas, 
and Mr. Booker T. Washington, 

-easily the most famous negro of to-day, 
will deliver addresses at Columbus, 
Texas. The occasion that brings these 
two great men together is the second an- 
nual fair and fifth annual convocation of 
the Farmers’ Improvement Society of 
Texas. It is of this movement—its cause, 
its growth and what it hopes to accom- 
plish—that this article is to tell. 

In the early nineties the conviction 

was forced upon me that so long as the 
environment of the race remained as it 
was, the effort to bring the American ne- 
gro up to a high standard of citizenship 
could hardly be accomplished with the 
means at hand, and that something 
should be done by us for ourselves in 
lifting up the common people about us. 
I have heard it stated on the very best 
authority that six millions of the race 
live to-day in one-room cabins. This 
constitutes in itself as grave a problem 
as ever confronted the nation. These 
people are just what one would expect of 
those who have spent a part of their 
lives in the hard school of slavery; and 
the lack of foresight, the improvidence, 
the ease with which the marriage tie is 
contracted and broken—all these are the 
ear-marks of the system from which the 
race is only thirty-five years removed. I 
had all along felt that the South was the 
most fertile missionary field in the world, 
and the race was the very best material. 
Our preliminary meeting was held in De- 
cember, 1889; and in the following 
month we organized the Village Improve- 
ment Society of Oakland, Texas, using 
the name and some of the objects of the 


organization that has helped so much to 
preserve and highten the natural beauty 
of our Northern and Western villages. 
We concluded that the following would 
comprehend the most important objects 
for concerted effort among us: 


“To stimulate our members who are home- 
less to purchase homes and to urge those al- 
ready possessed of homes to improve and beau- 
tify them; to persuade them to purchase those 
things that are absolutely necessary for the 
comfort of our families; to set our faces 
against and unite our efforts in fighting those 
evils that tend to debase our characters and de- 
stroy our homes, the principal of which are 
gambling, intemperance and social impurity ; to 
refrain from spending our time and money 
upon foolish and harmful projects; to plant 
suitable shade trees and ornamental shrubbery ; 
to repair our highways and keep them in or- 
der ; and in general, to bring up our homes and 
home life to the highest American standard 
compatible with our incomes.”’ 


These objects comprised the whole 
held of our efforts; but experience soon 
demonstrated the utter hopelessness of 
our task for the majority of our mem- 
bers under the conditions which meet 
them in raising and disposing of their 
crops. So we added to this platform four 
more planks: 

“ To fight the Credit or Crop Mortgage Sys- 
tem; to improve our methods of farming, and 
to diversify our crops and raise enough for 
home consumption; to co-operate ‘1: purchas- 
ing those supplies that we could not raise: and 
to care for each other in sickness and de .th.” 

Upon these homely principles we have 
done our work. It took six years to 
bring up our little village and the sur- 
rounding country to the average, but it 
was done, and you cannot pick out the 
location of the homes of the races by the 
exterior, or, for that matter, the interior 
of their dwellings. The distinguishing 
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features of “Freedmantown” were 
wiped out by the wave of general im- 
provement that swept over us. Barbed 
wire front fences, broken window panes 
stuffed with rags, unpainted houses, and 
one and two roomed dwellings—all these 
disappeared as if by magic. In their 
stead were neat and tasteful cottages, 
well built, roomy and painted; front 
yards that look well until the summer 
drought burns them up, and a progres- 
sive, prosperous, self-reliant people. The 
movement spread, and to-day we have 
more than 2,500 members all pledged to 
the carrying out of those principles which 
constitute our platform. These are buy- 
ing now (August, 1900) 50,000 acres 
of as good land as this country affords, 
assessed at an average of ten dollars per 
acre. They own 50,000 horses and 
mules, and more than 2,000 head of cat- 
tle, besides hogs and other stock, all val- 
ued for taxation at $175,000, making a 
total of more than $675,000 worth of tax- 
able property for something over 2,500 
members, making the average assess- 
ment per member $275, which is as big a 
step toward independence as the tax-rolls 
show is taken by the average white citi- 
zen. 

The members of the organization have 
been singularly free from crime, none of 
them having as yet to answer for a fel- 
ony. In this village (Oakland, Texas) 
twenty per cent. of the whites live in 
rented homes; but eighteen per cent. of 
the black are without homes of their 
own. The holdings of the members of 
the parent branch have increased in the 
last ten years, for the original fifty mem- 
bers (32 heads of families) from 490 
acres to more than 1,400 at this writing. 
There are a hundred communities in 
which this change for the better is tak- 
ing place, not so conspicuously as at Oak- 
land, but the transformation is going on. 

Just after the war the freedman found 
himself without capital or provisions to 
carry him until the crop was made. The 
offer of advances to the liberated slave 
and the landless returning Confederate 
seemed like the hand of Providence, and 
many, both white and black, who sailed 
in then have never sailed out. Doubt- 
less the first “advances’’ were made 
more in a spirit of humanity than of 
avarice, but for many years the only 
limit to the increment of greed has been 
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the ability to bear without becoming so 
hopelessly entangled in the mesh of debt 
as to move off. The cotton crop for the 
past thirty-five years will average 7,000,- 
000 bales. These bales of cotton and cot- 
ton seed will average in value $40. The 
average value then of a crop of cotton is 
$280,000,000, and for 35 years this would 
mean the creation of $9,800,000,000 of 
wealth. Seventy-five per cent. of this is 
a conservative estimate to put to the 
credit of the negro. In addition to this 
he has made all of the rice and sugar, 
and at least 50 per cent. of the tobacco 
crop, to say nothing of his usefulness as a 
producer of naval stores, lumber, iron ore 
and coal. Of all this enormous wealth 
he has been able to retain but $400,000,- 
000. That is, while furnishing the world 
an admirable example of increased ac- 
tivities in productive industries as a free- 
man, partially educated, he has only been 
able in 35 years to retain less than 4 per 
cent. of the wealth he creates. 

The industrial slavery, which has to a 
large extent taken the place of chattel 
slavery, and which in its working and ef- 
fects differs but little from it, has been 
brought about largely by the crop-mort- 
gage system. ‘Through the credit sys- 
tem, estimating the advance at but 4o 
per cent., the average annual loss to the 
black producer of this crop is $45,000,- 
000, making since emancipation the 
enormous total of one and a half billion 
dollars without any equivalent compen- 
sation. 

It was the discovery of this underly- 
ing cause of the deep widespread and al- 
most hopeless poverty of the masses 
while hunting for the key to better homes 
that gave the Farmers’ Improvement So- 
ciety all the room it needed to stand upon. 
We feel that the first step in the direction 
of better homes, better lives, better citi- 
zenship is to stop this frightful drain 
upon our resources through the infamous 
credit system, or its equivalent, the crop- 
mortgage system. 

The next step was to make the farm 
sustain the farmer in the matter of sup- 
plying the occupants with suitable food. 
We have kept in view the modifying of 
the one-crop system and the raising of 
such a variety of products that the farm- 
er could have a little money coming to 
him throughout the year. 

We had also to right-about-face in the 
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method of obtaining supplies, and in- 
stead of living from hand to mouth we re- 
versed the process, and in the fall of the 
year purchased as far as we could our 
year’s supplies for cash. This was done 
with us by co-operetion, which enables us 
to set aside out of each bale of cotton a 
small sum, and then by purchasing all 
at the same time to catch the market us- 
ually at its lowest and with the cash in 
our hands. We found that the first week 
in December answered our purpose bet- 
ter than any other time. To understand 
the gulf there is between the way just 
described and the cumbrous and expen- 
sive method of buying on credit, I give 
the cash and credit prices of a few ar- 
ticles bought by us this year: 


Cash in Credit in 
December. May. 
Cents. Cents, 
Gran. sugar, per lb. 4% 8 


OUR mosses, per pal 0.0.02. 25 60 


S. C. bacon, smoked, per Ib....... 5H 1244 
Blouraperepbl 9 i ..e ae. $3.60 $5.00 
INg@ivebeanise perlb... oc. ; sis cs ses o's Qe 6 
Homatoes,.per can, 2 Ibsi.)) 2... 6s 5 10 
DeAgOO OED Le caitie Poi en Pe Todas 5% 1214 
poda, per ID. <2. :. DARA UnOL daha: Ao 10 
Herosene Ou, per gal, ooo. e css ss 0 15 30 
Domestic (Lonsdale), per yd ......... 7 10 
MR PEP C OLDE TU Tors, c's sc is sein aces ke Ko 8 8 12% 
PAC ewe beak tau sacs 3 60643 36h | 10 


This list need not be further lengthened. 
If there is any doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the contrasting figures, our re- 
ceipts and the other men’s accounts are 
here for “ ocular demonstration.” 

At each “convocation” I appoint a 
Committee on Program. This commit- 
_tee does not get out a program for the ex- 
ercises of that occasion as one might sup- 
pose. They select such subjects as in 
their judgment are suitable for discus- 
sion in the monthly meetings of the local 
societies. I give the list as handed in at 
the last convocation. Each branch must 
select and discuss one subject each 
month : 


“What new lines of employment could we 
open up for our young people through our own 
efforts ? 

“How shall we lessen crime among us? 

“The mortgage system—its burdens. 

“How can we make our relations with other 
races more pleasant? 

“What can a Texas farmer grow for his 
family use, and how to grow it? 

“What can we do to promote haeeony and 
bring about unity for good objects in the 
race? 
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“ Useful things that are often wasted. . 
‘What is the difference in culture of field 

crops and vegetables? 

* Co-operation the keystone to business for 
negroes. 

‘ How can we get our members to read the 
U. S. agricultural bulletins? 

“The use of fertilizers. (a) What to fer- 
tilize. (b) How to fertilize. (c) How to 
judge the kind needed. 

“What causes cotton to die out? 

“Intensive Farming versus Extensive Farm- 
ing. 

‘* The selection of high grade seed absolutely 
necessary to success. 

* Buying and beautifying of homes the prime 
need of the race. 

‘What belongs to the farmer’s backyard and 
what belongs to his frontyard.”’ 


It is hardly possible to think on these 
things and not grow. 

The importance of giving to their chil- 
dren a training in the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying the great occupation 
which gave them their bread—agricul- 
ture—was not overlooked by these sim- 
ple folk. ‘They want to become special- 
ly skillful in their line, utilizing as far as 
possible the admirable system of public 
schools, which is the priceless heritage of 
the children of Texas. Three years ago 
the “‘ convocation”’ passed the following 
plan: 


1. The organization as completely as pos- 
sible of each community or settlement into 
Farmers’ Improvement Societies with Auxil- 
laries. 

“2. The dividing of the part of the State 
most thickly peopled by our-race into districts, 
say embracing 8,100 square miles (45 miles in 
each direction from a central point). 

* 3. The renting of land by the organization 
to supplement the public school fund. The 
employing of a teacher versed in agricultural 
knowledge in each school. Labor to be fur- 
nished free by members, products to be used 
to pay salary and improve school. 

“4. The establishing of a higher school in 
each district as near the middle of the division 
as possible. The school to be built by societies, 
not to be of the highest grade, but the instruc- 
tion of a grade higher than that given in the 
public school. 

“5. The establishing, equipping and operat- 
ing of one school in the State complete in all 
of its details where instruction in all styles of 
scientific agriculture will be given, diplomas 
granted, etc.”-—(Agricultural College). 


This plan takes it for granted that there 
will be a competent supervisor constant- 
ly on the road. 

We have kept in view in this work the 
principle so admirably stated by Arch- 
bishop Sumner, “ The only true secret of 
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assisting the poor is to make them agents 
in bettering their own condition.” 
Twenty years ago, when a student at At- 
lanta University, the principles of thrift, 
steady industry, economy, self-help and 
self-sacrifice were taught us by precept 
and example, and this movement is an ef- 
fort to do for the unfortunate and lowly 
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of the race what has been done through 
these Christian agencies for me and for 
so many others. The white people of the 
South have not only countenanced the 
movement, but have encouraged me in 
every possible way, honoring me far be- 
yond my deserts. 

OAKLAND, TEXAS, 


Her Magic. 


By Theodore Roberts. 


W 


AS it a lyric you played last night? 
Lyric and ballad and epic, too; 
Life and War and the dawning light; 


Marching and doubting and winning through. 
How can I name them? the thousand things 
You taught the ivory keys to say— 
Leaves, and rivers, and swords, and wings, 
And the low, red flame of the ending day. 


All that memory holds to me, 
All that Fate’s worn dice may win, 
Swung to my sight like the swinging sea— 
Laughter, and Fame and Sin. 
I found the heart of forgotten springs ; 
Aprils, golden with Hope and Dream 
Started up with the stir of wings 
Along the bend of the stream. 


I heard the crash of shields that lift, 
| heard the shouting from bridge and ford. 
I heard the battle come down the rift 
To the Thunder-song of the Sword. 
Knights in their harness galloped by | 
With the trail of their crimson flags above— 
Then, soft, like the gray in a twilight sky 
Your magic whispered of Love. 


I know my art for a trick of rhyme! 
I hear my poor words jar and break! 
The merry gods in the Halls of Time 
Laugh at the songs I make. 
The skill is yours to lead us along 
By purple mountain and lyric sea; 
The clouded vision and broken song 
And weary quest they have given me, 


3t. Soun’s, NEWFOUNDLAND 
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The Essence of Christianity.* 


HaRNACK’s new book is a_ popular 
presentation, from the historical point of 
view, of the great and fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity, based upon the re- 
sults of the best biblical and historical 
scholarship of the day, and intended, 
not for the technical student of the 
Scriptures, but for the educated laity in 
general. Taking into consideration the 
changed situation of affairs in the world 
of philosophical and theological thought, 
its character and contents cannot fail to 
suggest to the reader the famous 
“Reden ”’ of Schleiermacher, with which 
the century opened, and which were in- 
tended to recall to reason the educated 
of all classes, who at that time, through 
the influence of “ Vulgar Rationalism ” 
had virtually broken with Christianity. 
Harnack’s work does not propose to be 
apologetical, as Schleiermacher’s did, 
but in reality his sixteen lectures, which 
this volume contains, are a defensive 
and offensive apologetic of the positive 
teachings of modern theological and 
critical research, and the presentation of 
these teachings in a manner most ac- 
ceptable to a thinker with heart and 
mind open to new methods and new 
ideas. This semi-apologetical charac- 
ter the author himself recognizes in the 
conclusion of his Introduction, where 
he states that one of his purposes has 
been to show, that beneath all of the 
many trends and tendencies of historical 
Christianity, its essence and substance 
has ever continued the same, and that his 
book is accordingly a plea for peace and 
not a declaration of war. 

It is a matter of special congratulation 
that the gifted Berlin historian who now 
so ably fills the famous chair of Neander 
in the Berlin University, should have 
undertaken such an important work. He 
undoubtedly is the most brilliant and in- 
fluential theological professor of Ger- 
many, and combines, as few do, a strict 
adherence to the principles and practices 
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of theological criticism with a warm be- 
lief in the essentials of Evangelical 
Christianity. This volume again shows, 
as did his compendious ‘“ History of 
Christian Literature,” that the latter ele- 
ment is increasingly gaining the as- 
ceudency overt) the former.’ [hese are 
important positions in the present work, 
notably at such points as where he 
strongly maintains the perfect original- 
ity of Christ’s teachings, when he de- 
clares most emphatically that the Pau- 
line theology is a natural and normal and 
necessary development of the funda- 
mental teachings of Christ, in which he 
takes decided issue with what is current- 
ly accepted as the results of critical re- 
search. Harnack has here again shown 
a tendency toward older views that is 
only surprising to those who are not ac- 
quainted with his antecedents and early 
training. Not, indeed, is this to be un- 
derstood as tho he has discarded all of 
his critical views with reference to the 
questions of New Testament Isagogics. 
He rather harshly declares against the 
historical character of St. John’s Gos- 
pel; he maintains that outside of the 
three Synoptic Gospels we have not 
enough reliable information concerning 
Christ and his gospel that could be writ- 
ten on a single page; he rejects even por- 
tions of the Synoptics, especially the 
story of the Lirth and childhood of Christ. 
Quite naturally this limitation of sources 
makes his picture of Christ and the gos- 
pel not entirely satisfactory to the dog- 
maticism of the older school. The omis- 
sion of what is expected at many places 
is sometimes painful. Yet all things 
considered, the Synoptic Christ as pre- 
sented by Harnack does not differ, save 
possibly in degree, from that offered by 
the Fourth Gospel. In many instances 
the interpretation of the data of the Gos- 
pels is really only modern in form, but 
conservative and positive in substance. 
This is especially the case when he 
speaks of miracles and the demoniacs. 
Of the former, e. g., he declares that the 
facts as reported in the Gospels cannot 
be denied, only they are not to be inter- 
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preted as disturbances and interruptions 
of the laws of nature, but as the exhibi- 
tions of such laws which we as yet do not 
understand. There are no miracles in the 
gospels, but there are miraculous events 
reported and these are historically cor- 
Doct. 

The work of Harnack is divided into 
two general parts, one of these discuss- 
ing the gospel of Jesus as he himself 
proclaimed it; and the second describ- 
ing that gospel as it appears in history 
represented in the churches of the apos- 
tolic age, the early Catholic period, the 
Greek Catholic, the Roman Catholic, and 
the Protestant Churches. Quite natu- 
rally the first is the chief and essential 
part of the book. As the essentials of 
Christ’s doctrine Harnack describes three 
groups of ideas circling around the cen- 
tral thoughts of the kingdom of God 
and its coming; of God as the Father, 
and the inestimable value of a human 
soul; and of the better righteousness and 
the Law of Love. The bearings of these 
groups of ideas are then developed in a 
sixfold relationship—namely, the Gospel 
and the World, or Ascetics; the Gospel 
and the Poor, or the Social Question ; the 
Gospel and the Right, or the Questicn 
of Human Ordinances; the Gospel and 
Work, or the Question of Culture and 
Civilization; the Gospel and the Son of 
God, or the Question of Christology ; the 
Gospel and Doctrine, or the Question of 
Confession. In the details of these dis- 
cussions Harnack shows the practical 
bearings of the principles of Christian- 
ity on about all of the leading problems 
of the day, and does so in a manner that 
cannot fail to be helpful to all. 

In many respects this is really a mar- 
velous book. Rarely is a work devoted 
to the discussion of biblical principles 
and teaching so warm hearted and elo- 
quent as this one. It is evidently the 
production of the deepest convictions of 
the writer and cannot fail to touch the 
hearts of those, too, who cannot share 
many of its positions. It scarcely re- 
quired the notice on the title-page that 
the book was originally not the product 
of the midnight oil, but was delivered 
viva voce as lectures to the university 
students of all the faculties, and not mere- 
ly of the theological. They were taken 
down in shorthand by a student, and re- 
vised for print by the author. They have 
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retained much of the fire of the oral ad- 
dress. Every sentence, however, is 
manifestly the result of close study; a 
condensation of the thought of a scholar 
of the first magnitude; and the whole is 
readily recognized as the outcome of re- 
searches of a university life covering 
thirty years. No reader will study this 
work without great benefit to himself. It 
is to be regretted that he has no index, 
but only a meager table of contents. An 
English translation is announced under 
the title, “ What is Christianity ? ” 
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International Politics * 


AurHo the plan of this book lacks 
unity, the view of the relations of the 
great Powers which it presents is in- 
structive, and the account of the Oriental 
situation is certainly timely. In fact, we 
need not hesitate to say that this is exact- 
ly the book which a great many people 
have been wishing for. It discusses, in 
a philosophical way, the modern develop- 
ment of the principle of nationalism, 
with its inevitable attendants, interna- 
tional rivalry in commerce and in ter- 
ritorial expansion. Machiavelli is rec- 
ognized as anticipating the modern ten- 
dencies, and the relations of the ideas of 
world empire and national imperialism 
are contrasted. Commercial expansion, 
it is shown, has led to colonization, and 
attempts at colonization. Colonies have 
led to increased navies, and wherever 
merchants and missionaries have gone 
outside of Christendom there have been 
demands for the extension of the author- 
ity of the States from which they have 
come. 

These general tendencies are illus- 
trated by the example of the new Ger- 
man Empire, and by references to the 
new conditions under which our own 
country finds itself. The Chinese ques- 
tion is recognized as the true center of 
interest in international politics, and the 
study of that question is one of the most 
valuable parts of the book. Nowhere 
else can we find, within equal space, so 
clear an account of the social and polit- 
ical characteristics of China, and of the 
actual nature of the interests acquired by 
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foreign nations in the Chinese Empire. 
Of nearly as great value are the chap- 
ters on the political influence of the great 
Powers in China, the policy of Russia 
and the probable effect on Europe of the 
contest over the partition of that coun- 
try, of the struggle to obtain spheres of 
influence. In spite of some repetitions, 
the treatment of these subjects is so con- 
densed as not to admit of being sum- 
marized. We can hardly say that Pro- 
fessor Reinsch reaches our conclusions ; 
he points out tendencies and shows what 
they involve unless they are checked, but 
he does not assume to predict whether 
they will be checked or not. But he 
shows clearly enough what dangers are 
involved in the present situation, and in 
the relations which must prevail between 
the Governments of the world so long as 
they are administered in the present 
spirit. 

Broadly speaking, the twentieth cen- 
tury opens with the substitution of the 
national for the humanitarian idea. The 
nation must develop itself; it must ex- 
clude foreign influences and be self-de- 
Pendent. “When it~ has \reached ‘this 
stage it must assert itself abroad ; it must 
extend its commerce, defend it by a navy, 
seize territory where it may expand. If 
other nations resist it they must be sub- 
dued; logically nationalism leads direct- 
ly to all embracing empire like that of 
Rome. Practically, the process is slow. 
The small and weak States are first swal- 
lowed up, and at last the great ones 
stand face to face, full of envy and jeal- 
ous rage. Only the fear of annihilation 
restrains them from the life or death 
struggle, and for dread of being caught 
unprepared for battle all mankind will be 
kept under arms. 

For world politics of this kind, popu- 
lar or representative Governments are 
ill fitted. Questions of foreign policy 
cannot be made the subjects of party 
controversies. When the administration 
has taken a stand, as we have seen in the 
Venezuelan episode and in the war with 
Spain, the opposition can do nothing but 
support it. So it was in England when 
the Transvaal war broke out. In Ger- 
many, foreign relations, naval expend- 
iture, and colonial expansion are prac- 
tically withdrawn from the consideration 
ot the Reichstag. The nation must have 
a steady policy unless it is to see other 
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nations getting the better of it, andit 
cannot have a steady policy without keep- 
ing the direction of affairs in the same 
hands. An aristocracy or a despot may 
maintain a permanent foreign policy; but 
so long ago as when Thucydides wrote, 
it was understood that a democracy was 
incompetent to govern dependencies. 
The lessons which we may learn from 
our own recent experience, and from the 
complexities of the Chinese situation need 
hardly be pointed out to thoughtful citi- 
zens. Professor Reinsch does little more 
than allude to them; but his whole book 
is in effect a weighty arraignment of the 
international hatred and jealousy which 
result from selfish national policies, just 
as surely as like passions are aroused 
among individual men by the selfish con- 
duct of individuals. 
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A MANUAL oF PERSONAL HYGIENE. 
Fdited by Walter L. Pyle, A.M., M.D. 
Contributors—J. W. Courtney, M.D.; 
George Howard Fox, M.D.; E. Fletcher 
Ingalls, M.D.; B. Alexander Randall, 
PO AAG aN remir ealvl.Ls (orn 
burgh) ; Charles G. Stockton, M.D., and 
the Editor. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saund- 
eGsyecoo., LOOO. -$1.50.)\, A. book .ex- 
actly in line with the Preventive Med- 
icine of the period, for throughout the 
seven essays which gather up and set 
forth in logical order and sequence the 
structure and functions of the various 
organs of the body, and describe the sev- 
eral dangers that arise in connection with 
each, what not to do, if we would live 
to the longest possible limit, in the great- 
est possible comfort, is set forth in un- 
technical language. Dr. Pyle, a special- 
ist himself, has selected as his coadjutors 
men who are also accomplished special- 
ists—each a master in his own field— 
aud:they, treaty wWicestion, |" ‘che Skin,’ 
“The Respiratory Apparatus,’ ‘“ The 
Eaten he. ve. Saale iNervous oys- 
femeevands ePhysicals hxercise,* Lhere 
is enough of anatomy and physiology, 
in simple words, which if studied would 
give any intelligent layman an adequate 
idea of the structure of the body, and ex- 
plain to him the reason why courses that 
seem innocent enough are mistaken, and 
which followed lead to endless mischief 
in such delicate organs as the eye and ear. 
The illustrations are such as really il- 
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lustrate, and now when we are learning 
how much of health and happiness are 
within the control of the individual this 
book has a high value. Now that the 
whole world seems to have gone golf— 
and bicycle—mad Dr. Stewart’s essay 
on “ Physical Exercise ” is especially val- 
uable; for he demonstrates the value of 
enough and of the right kind of exercise 
“to confirm health, to give a harmonious 
development to the body, and to teach 
how best to utilize the muscular force in 
the different applications which are de- 
manded in life,” and he exhibits the lim- 
itations. The ordinary errors that peo- 
ple make in attempting to treat defects 
and derangements of the eyes and ears 
are pointed out, and the proper meth- 
od of treatment, which generally con- 
sists in hastening to a specialist is in- 
sisted upon, and those two essays alone 
are worth the price of the book. 


THe Crisis In Cotna. (New York: 
Harper & Brothersy “Si60,) 9 Unis is 2 
collection of essays from twelve distin- 
guished writers discussing various phases 
of the Chinese Question. George B. 
smyth, Rev. Gilbert Reid, Charles John- 
ston, John Barrett, Robert E. Lewis, 
Archibald R. Colquhoun, M. Mikharloff, 
Rear-Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, 
His Excellency Wu Ting-Fang, Demet- 
rius C. Boulger, General James H. Wil- 
son and the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. 
Dilke are the contributors. While much 
has happened to throw a new and power- 
ful light upon the whole subject since 
these pages were written they still pos- 
sess a rare interest and will be of great 
value to every person interested in the 
greatest world-problem since the Refor- 
mation. The various writers offer, each 
from a special point of view, the infor- 
mation gathered under most favorable 
conditions. A college president in China, 
the president of the International Insti- 
tute at Peking, an officer in the Bengal 
Service, an ex-United States Minister to 
Siam, the present Chinese Minister at 
Washington, and other exceptionally 
qualified students and observers certain- 
ly give an air of authority to the book, 
which we commend to our readers. It 
affords many side lights by which to see 
into the dark places of China and to un- 
derstand better the great rearrangement 
now going on in Chinese affairs. 
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PINE Knot. A Story of Kentucky 
Life. By Wilham E. Barton. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) Mr. 
James Lane Allen is not to be the only 
writer of tales of Kentucky life. Here 
is a story in which the power of rude but 
genuinely wholesome art asserts itself 
with distinction. Mr. Barton chooses 
for his scene the Kentucky mountain re- 
gion. ‘The time is the stressful period of 
the abolition movement, the election of 
Lincoln, the coming on of our great war. 
Pine Knot may, indeed, be called a story 
of the dark and bloody neutral ground. 
It is an effective picture of the effect of 
abolition sentiment battling its way in 
the almost lawless mountain country. 
There are a love story, a fraudulent min- 
ing scheme and a plenty of adventures 
most picturesquely sketched against a 
background of unusual strength. The 
peculiarities of the mountaineers are pre- 
sented with truth and ease, drawn with a 
free and firm hand. What the story 
lacks is dramatic compactness and equi- 
librium—the directness and unity of nar- 
ration which goes straight to the goal. It 
is a masculine story, vivid, unequal, 
abounding in dramatic incidents and 
readable throughout. 


THE GIRL AT THE HALFWaAy House. 
A Story of the Plains. By E. Hough. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 
A downright engaging story of life on 
the great Western plains after the close 
of the Civil War. Mr. Hough, after he 
swings clear of his rhetorical and semi- 
poetical introductory style, goes at his 
narration with a free hand. The book is 
nothing if not picturesque, as well befits 
a romantic and circumstantial transcript 
from cowboy life in its palmiest days, 
and running through it is a sweet love- 
story which makes a happy ending. We 
do not know but that in this particular 
example the fiction gains a certain power 
with the reader on account of its exag- 
gerated improbability, especially in the 
smaller details. At any rate, it 1s a richt 
captivating tale, both in the substance 
and in the telling. 


Espen Hoitpen. A Tale of the North 
Country. By Irving Bacheller.  (Bos- 
ton: Lothrop Publishing Company. 
$1.50.) A good and thoroughly inter- 
esting romance of American life is 
Eben Holden. It is the story of a boy 
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who as a waif begins life under the care 
of a strong-headed, good-hearted farmer 
of Northern New York, who educates 
him liberally and gives him a chance to 
go well prepared into the battle of. life. 
A love story, some journalistic experi- 
ences in New York City on the Tribune 
staff, a plunge into the great war of the 
Rebellion by way of Bull Run, heroic ad- 
ventures and all the best elements of ro- 
mance are well worked into the pages. 
The characterization is sketchy, but suf- 
ficient, and the whole book is very read- 
able. The farmer, Uncle Eb., is a shrewd 
and likable man, picturesquely humorous 
and wise, whose manly sincerity and 
strength leaven the story. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLp MUSICIAN. 
By Thomas Ryan, of the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club, Boston. (New York: 
Bae wouton& Co.) There are no more 
genial, and few more entertaining, kinds 
of professional autobiography than those 
from the musicians. As a general thing, 
the ups-and-downs of a calling seldom 
too readily found a firm support and a 
swift vehicle for early ambitions have not 
soured the heart of Amphion or lopas, 
and when he sits down to fight the battles 
of his life over again on paper the hard- 
ships and disappointments seem to have 
lost their acuteness; and the musical 
landscape overlooked is likely to stretch 
back as a level of sun. Mr. Thomas 
Ryan, so long identified in Boston and 
far more widely throughout our coun- 
try as a founder of the old Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club, and as one of its inde- 
fatigable associates, has written a pleas- 
ant book in illustration of what has been 
his musical life; and the simple but in- 
teresting pictures in Mr. Ryan’s retro- 


spect will engage the interest of a large 


constituency of musical readers of a gen- 
eration to whom the Bostonian or other 
currents of the autobiographer’s art have 
only an _ historical significance. Mr. 
Ryan, an Irishman by birth, came to Bos- 
ton a half century ago. The Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club gave its first con- 
cert in December, 1849, with the names 
of August Fries, Francis Riha, Edward 
Lehmann, Thomas Ryan and Wulf 
Fries on the club’s first program. Since 
that date Mr. Ryan has been a busy work- 
man; and little by little he has become a 
Nestor of Boston music, but the kind of 
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Nestor whose heart never grows ma- 
terially heavier or older, so far as one 
can see, no matter how assiduous are 
years. His book is a straightforward, 
unaffected and graceful little personal 
story. There are vignettes of eminent 
musicians, little vistas of high nights and 
shining days of concert and opera, now 
past; a sprinkling of amusing anecdotes 
—one or two are capital—and the feel- 
ing that an amiable, sincere and modest 
nature inspires the way in which Mr. 
Ryan regards his life and tells his tale. 
To those especially familiar with Bos- 
ton’s musical advancement the volume 
will have peculiar interest. 


Winninc Out. A Book for Young 
People on Character Building by Habit 
Forming. By Orison Swett Marden. 
(Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. ) 
We do not hesitate to push this book 
into the notice of young readers. It is 
both wholesomely instructive and _bril- 
liantly entertaining. Every page is an 
impulse toward right living and practical 
industry, honesty, thrift and moral sta- 
bility. The author has drawn upon al- 
most innumerable sources for anecdotes 
and examples illustrating his purpose. 
The special quality of his book is in the 
blending of story, precept and biography 
into a continuous plea for the forming of 
correct life habits. No young person can 
fail to be benefited by reading Winning 
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THe Lire AND WoRKS OF THE SIS- 
TERS BrontEé. With Prefaces by Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward and An Introduction 
to the Life by Clement K. Shorter. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75 the 
volume.) Of the seven volumes which 
will complete this handsome and valu- 
able edition of the Life and Works of the 
Sisters Bronté, we now have all but the 
seventh. With Mr. Shorter’s Introduc- 
tion and Mrs. Ward’s prefaces added to 
the life and works, which are beautiful- 
ly printed, illustrated and bound, this 
edition leaves little to be wished for in 
the way of completeness and attractive- 
ness. 


ProspLtEeMsS oF Lire. Selections from 
the Writings of Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D.D. Selected by S. T. D. With an 
Introduction by Washington Gladden. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 
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The sweet earnestness, the high moral 
feeling and the deep religious convic- 
tions of Dr. Abbott appear here in para- 
eraphs that are like crystals of rare pu- 
rity and brilliance. The selections cover 
a wide field of thought and sentiment. 
On every page of the 307 in the book 
breaks out the light of Christian faith, 
high aspiration, noble love and unselfish 
devotion to the cause of right thinking 
and right living. It is a comforting, 
stimulating and encouraging book. 


MICROCOSMOGRAPHIE, OR A PIECE OF 
THE WorLD DISCOVERED IN ESSAYS AND 
CHaARAcTERS. By John Earle. (Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent & Co. So cents.) This 
pretty edition of John Earle’s quaint and 
witty essays, to which is added the trans- 
lation of the “Characters” of Theophras- 
tus, is added to the little ‘““ Temple Clas- 
sics, edited by Israel Gollancz, “M.A. 
Earle was one of the keen minds of the 
seventeenth century, and his way of call- 
ing a spade a spade with marked em- 
phasis made his thumb-nail sketches of 
character pungent to a degree, while his 
penetrating vision let nothing worthy of 
caricature go unnoticed. The editor’s 
additions to Bliss’s notes are helpful. 

RAMAYANA, THE Epic or RAMA 
PRINCE OF INDIA. Condensed into Eng- 
lish Verse by Romesh Dutt, C.I.E. This 
volume of the “ Temple Classics ” con- 
tains a fluent English versification of the 
Epic of Rama in twelve books. There is 
very little true poetry in the translation. 
The verses are monotonous, the story has 
little color. As a mere rimed presenta- 
tion of facts and incidents as they are in 
the original, without a touch of the true 
Oriental zest and fragrance, it will serve 
a purpose. 


Our NATIVE Sone Birps, How To 
Protect THEM AND AtTTRAcT THEM TO 
Our Homes. By D. Lange. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.00.) 
A practical treatise on the causes of de- 
crease in the number of American song 
birds, with suggestions touching the best 
means of protecting them and attracting 
them to our homes. The author’s re- 
marks are sensible and full of attractive- 
ness, in theory, but we fear that it will 
be long before a great deal can be done in 
the way of practicing his precepts. We 
wish it were otherwise. 
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THE QUEEN’s GarDEN. By M. E. M. 
Davis. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.) Mrs. Davis is one of the 
brightest and cleverest of the brilliant 
company of New Orleans fiction-writers, 
and in the Queen's Garden we have a 
thoroughly picturesque story of Creole 
life. It authenticates itself in both mat- 
ter and style. It is brisk, sentimental, 
touching, full of quaintness and humor, 
pathos and a sort of hybrid drollery pe- 
culiar to a certain phase of Creole social 
development. As a short and light love 
story it is admirably suited to reading in 
drowsy autumn weather when the sun is 
softened by a tender haze and the wind 
smacks of summer. In the end a very 
satisfactory impression is left. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WoRKS OF 
Sirk WALTER Scott. Cambridge Edi- 
dition. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.00.) With the accurate text 
prepared by Dr. Rolfe for his edition of 
1877, and with the poems left out of that 
edition, the present collection of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s poems makes a well nigh ideal 
library edition. Mr. Horace E. Scudder, 
who has prepared it, shows his eminent 
competency in the excellent chronolog- 
ical arrangement of the pieces and in the 
short prefaces to the groups, the notes 
describing the circumstances of com- 
position, and the retention of Sir Wal- 
ters introductions. No library of po- 
etry is complete without the works of 
Scott. Here is a complete) accitate 
well printed, well bound edition in one 
volume at a price surprisingly low. 


THe Lire oF SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
LU.D. By James Boswetly Eso ae 
Three Volumes. .(New York: the Mac- 
millan Company. $4.50, net.) This is 
an excellent reprint of Mr. Mowbray 
Morris’s edition of Boswell’s “ Life of 
Johnson,” which was issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan in 1893. It now takes its 
place in Macmillan’s “ Library of Eng- 
lish Classics.” Mr. Morris’s bibliog- 
raphy is prefixed to the first volume. <A 
thoroughly good index to the whole work 
is appended to the third volume. 


Histortc MANSIONS AND HIGHWAYS 
AROUND Boston. By Samuel Adams 
Drake. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.00.) This is a new and revised edi- 
tion of “ Old Landmarks and Historie 
Fields of Middlesex ’— a work well done 
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—giving a vast amount of historical, 
topographical and biographical informa- 
tion along with excellent descriptions of 
houses and famous spots in the vicinity 
of Boston. Many illustrations from pho- 
tographs and drawings, a map and a good 
index add greatly to the interest and 
value of the book. 


JOSEPH GLANVILL. A Study in Eng- 
lish Thought and Letters of the Sev- 
enteenth Century. By Ferris Greenslet, 
Ph.D., Fellow in English in Columbia 
Umiversity. (New York: The Colum- 
bia University Press. The Macmillan 
Company, Agents.) This is Volume I 
of “Columbia University Studies in 
English,” a series which will doubtless 
prove valuable to students and general 
readers. Dr. Greenslet’s study seems to 
be close, careful and scholarly, a trifle 
dry and dusty in places; but the result 
upon the whole is a work of value in 
which Glanvill and his literary and reli- 
gious environment are clearly analyzed 
and appreciated with critical cleverness. 


THe Earty Marriep Lire or Maria 
JosEpHA, Lapy StTanuey. With Ex- 
tracts from Sir John Stanley’s “ Prm- 


TERITA.” Edited by One of Their 
Grandchildren, Jane H. Adeane. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00.) 


We have here a large volume, nearly 500 
pages, well printed, illustrated and 
bound, in which are arranged extracts 
from Sir J. T. Stanley’s “ Przterita,” fol- 
lowed by the correspondence of his wife, 
Lady Stanley. The period chiefly cov- 
ered by the collection is from 1766 to 
1823. It is a book full of glimpses into 
the political and social life of that period 
in England and some Continental coun- 
tries. Of course, we are taken into the 
company of many celebrities and hear a 
great deal of the polite tattle current 
among ‘the best people. Nor are the 
pages lacking in sterner sketches of life, 
with here and there some bloodshed. 
Many of the letters sparkle with woman- 
ly wit, and nearly all of these breathe a 
fine and sweet domestic spirit genuinely 
English. While this is not a book likely 
to find a large reading in America, no 
student of the period covered by it can 
go amiss in giving it attention. The il- 
lustrations, mostly portraits, are good, 
and there is an excellent index, which 
makes references easy. 
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PAUSANIAS, AND OTHER GREEK 
SKETCHES. By J. G. Frager, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.) The ti- 
tle of Dr. Frazer’s book is misleading. 
These are not Greek sketches; but they 
are very scholarly and attractive sketches 
about Greece and Greek men, letters, 
places and events. No living man is bet- 
ter equipped for work like this than Dr. 
Frazer. His classical knowledge, his ex- 
perience and his genius lend themselves 
to it with the perfection of fitness. Read- 
ers with a taste for Greek knowledge, 
who yet have not command of the Greek 
language, will find it gratified here. <A 


somewhat extended account of Pausanias 


and his writings is followed by ninety- 
five sketches, biographies, descriptions 
of famous places, battles, etc., connected 
with Greek history. The style is clear, 
fluent and strong. 


THE Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
IN THE City or New York. Its Design 
and Another Decade of Its History, with 
a Sketch of the Life of Charles Butler, 
LL.D. By. G. L. Prentiss. 8vo, pp. 576. 
(M., W. & C.. Pennypacker, Asbury 
Park, N. J.) The last decade has been 
a stormy one for the Union Theological 
Seminary, and Professor Prentiss has 
given in this volume a full account of the 
relation of the Seminary to the trial of 
Professor Briggs, and also an account of 
the inauguration of Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Flall as president. A series of biograph- 
ical sketches of directors and professors 
is given, with a longer account of the 
services of Mr. Butler, long president of 
the Board of Trustees. The volume is 
one of no little historical value, and the 
work is carefully accomplished. 


THE Pros—E oF Epwarp RowLANp 


SILL. With An Introduction Compris- 
img Some Familiar Letters. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) The 


late Rowland Sill’s prose writings are 
here brought together in one volume. 
The contents are divided into seven parts: 
“ Introduction,” made up of letters to va- 
rious 


friends; “ Nature,” comprising 

’ i 5 

seven essays on out-of-doors subjects; 
“ Literature and Criticism; ” “ Music; ” 


‘“ Psychology and Ethics; ” “ Education,” 
and “ Life.” Sill was a thoughtful and 
pleasing writer, full of all bookishness, 


wa +’ 
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but in love with freshness and beauty. 
His personality informs his essays, giv- 
ing them the grace of genuine life. We 
are glad to welcome this collection of his 
prose, which added to his poetry makes 
the full record of his literary life, which 
was unfortunately short. 


A Rounpb TABLE OF THE REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FRENCH CatTHoLic NOVELISTS. 
(New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25.) 
Twelve Trench novelists are represented 
in this collection by stories from their 
works and by photographs of them- 
selves. It is a book which all readers, 
but more especially Catholic readers, will 
find quite full of varied and excellent en- 
tertainment. A short biographical sketch 
prefaces the work of each author, and 
the book is attractively printed and 
bound. 


THE Love or Parson Lorp, AND 
OTHER Stories. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins. (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. $1.25.) Five stories, all in the 
well-known vein of Miss Wilkins, stories 
told with excellent literary art, fill this 
little volume. The atmosphere and the 
environment are more effective than the 
characterization. Miss Wilkins gives 
the “local habitation and a name” with 
masterly completeness ; but her people are 
embodied arguments rather than warm, 
living human beings. As arguments, 
however, they, too, are extremely power- 
ful; but, because they are not magnetic, 
they fail to influence beyond mere dem- 
onstration. 


THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY. 
By Josiah Royce, Professor of the His- 
tory of Philosophy at Harvard. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) This is the 
Ingersoll Lecture for 1899. It discusses 
the conception of individual and personal 
immortality from the standpoint of an 
idealist. Thanslated into ordinary terms, 
the argument turns on the incomplete 
promise of human life here. Its fine 
points are the strong assertion of individ- 
ual and personal life as the essential and 
ideal form of conscious life, and of life 
as the expression of will and purpose. 
These are for short Professor Royce’s 
points: (1) The world is a rational whole 
or expression of the divine will and pur- 
pose. (2) Every aspect of life must 
therefore share in the uniqueness of the 
whole and mean something which calls 
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for absolute individual expression. (3) 
Which it does not receive in this life (4) 
tho it contains the promise that it will in 
its essential structure. (5) We men are 
therefore to each other hints, indications, 
promises or proofs of a real and various 
individuality not at all possible in the 
present form of our conscious life. (6) 
So finally the individuality of whose flick- 
ering and fragmentary existence we are 
conscious and trying, as we can, to ex- 
press must have its expression in a life 
which is conscious and continuous in its 
conscious personality with the individual 
existence which is our first dim and dark- 
ling revelation of our relations to God 
and truth. 


SONGS FOR CoLUMBIA’s HEROES. War 
Poems for 1898. Illustrated. By Clar- 
ence Hawkes. New England Publishing 
Company, Springfield, Mass.) These 
are the poems of a blind young man, 
whose previous books have been reviewed 
in these columns, and those who have 
read the earlier works cannot fail to see 
the advance he has made in power of 
thought and literary finish. He could 
see the blowing up of the “ Maine,” “ The 
Race of the ‘ Oregon,’”’ and the exploit 
of the “ Merrimac,” as well as any of 
us, and he has put them and a thousand 
other thoughts into condensed and lyrical 
verse. Besides the pzans to the men 
who “saw not self, but felt their coun- 
try’s need,” he has gathered up his many 
piquant quatrains and sonnets, that make 
it a book of genuine American patriot- 
ism. 

BrrtE MANNERS AND Customs. By 
Rev. G. M. Mackie, M.A. ~16mo, pp. 
174. (New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.00.) Mr. Mackie was for 
twenty years missionary of the Church 
of Scotland in Beirut and has studied 
carefully the customs of Syria. The il- 
lustrations are original and very inter- 
esting. For a small book it is one of the 
best that has been written on the subject 
since Thompson’s “The Land and the 
Book.” 


GLIMPSES ACROSS THE SEA. By Sam 
T. Clover. (Evanston, Ill.: Windiknowe 
Publishing Company.) We have here a 
second edition of a pretty and entertain- 
ing book of travel sketches decorated 
with red “etchings” by Bert Cassidy. 
If we are glad to see this new and im- 
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proved edition, we are sorry to find that 
the author still indulges in such English 
as “the soonest possible moment.” A 
‘soon moment ” may be popular in Chi- 
cago, but New York and all the smaller 
centers of polite learning prefer an “ ear- 
ly”? moment. But we hand Mr. Clover’s 
charming little volume to our readers, 
hoping that it may soon reach a third edi- 
tion. 

OutTLINE History oF ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Charles F. 
Johnson, Litt.D., Professor of English 
Literature in Trinity College, Hartford. 
(New York: The American Book Com- 
pany. $1.25.) There seems to be no end 
to the making of histories of literature, 
especially English and American. Hap- 
pily most of these works are good enough 
to be useful, very few of them bad enough 
to be dangerous. Dr. Johnson’s book 
seems to us well written and of sound lit- 
erary and historical value, suited to the 
needs of both general readers and school 
students. The arrangement is excellent, 
the selections are representative. A good 
index adds to the reader’s comfort when 
the book is used for reference. 


Tur Nervous SYSTEM OF THE CHILD. 
Its Growth and Health in Education. By 
Francis Warner, M.D., London., F.R.C. 
P., F.R.C.S. Eng., Physician to and Lec- 
turer at the London Hospital, Etc. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) <A 
book written by a man who has person- 
ally examined more than one hundred 
thousand children, studying every motion 
and emotion so closely and minutely that 
he fancies he has caught the brain in the 
very act of thinking. In the present era, 


when the CHILD, spelled in very large 


- letters, is being studied to exhaustion, it 
will be interesting to a numerous class 
who are working along the same lines. 


THE Rockies oF CANADA. By Walter 
Dunght Wilcox, F.R.G.S. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Under the above 
title the author of “ Camping in the Cana- 
dian Rockies’ has revised and changed 
that book and now sends it forth with a 
beautiful make-up. The illustrations are 
many and fine, twentv-five of them being 
photogravures and nineteen “ other than 
photogravure.”’ Some good maps and a 
full index are added. Mr. Wilcox is a 
competent explorer, an enthusiastic stu- 
dent and a charming writer. The pub- 
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lishers have brought this edition out in 
most attractive style. It is a pleasure to 
open the pages, and a perusal of them is 
like wandering in the high Canadian wil- 
derness, of which a fine description is 
given, together with many personal ad- 
ventures. 


BESIEGED BY THE BokErs. A Diary of 
Life and Events in Kimberley During the 


Siege. By E. Oliver Ashe, M.D., Sur- 
geon to the Kimberley Hospital. (New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25.) 


The author tells us that the diary here 
presented was written during the siege of 
Kimberley with no thought of its publi- 
cation. It gives internal evidence of its 
off-hand composition in the spaces be- 
tween the exacting duties of a hospital 
surgeon. Its interest is largely due to the 
minute details of experience given from 
day to day. One realizes the raw, cold 
facts of the siege while reading, and the 
book is laid aside with an oppressive sense 
of what war means. 


THE Dracon, IMAGE AND Demon. By 
the Rev. Hampden C. Du Bose. (Rich- 
mond, Va.: The Presbyterian Commit- 
tee of Publication. $1.00.) A sketch 
of the three religions of China, to wit: 
Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism, 
by a writer who for fourteen years has 
been a missionary at Soochow. A clear 
account is given of the “ Mythology, 
Idolatry and Demonaltry ” of the Chi- 
nese people, with numerous pictures of 
gods and other religious figures and 
mythological objects. 


In Bruz anp WuitE. By Elbridge 
S. Brooks. (Boston: Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company. $1.50.) <A capital ro- 
mance of the Revolutionary War, with a 
strong historical background and a good 
plot. Mr. Brooks has told his story with 
fine effect, filling it with a brave spirit of 
patriotism. The adventures are stir- 
ring. Boys especially will enter into the 
rush of Mr. Brooks’s incidents with a rel- 
ish. It should be a popular story. 


THE GREEN FLAG, AND OTHER STO- 
RIES OF WAR AND Sport. By A. Conan 
Dovle (New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co... $150.),.1s_a collection of ‘short, 
readable stories of war and sport. Some 
of them appeal to a taste not very pure, 
but they cannot be called bad. All of 
them are interesting to a degree. 
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Literary Notes. 


In the September number of The Critic 
Andrew Lang discusses “ Omar Khayyam as a 
Bore.” He is not the first who has felt the 
boredom. 


..A translation of M. Leroy Beaulieu’s 
Renovation de l Asie, with an introduction by 
Mr. Henry Norman, is announced by McClure, 
Phillips & Co., who also will publish a volume 
of poems by Edwin Markham less pessimistic 
than “ The Man with the Hoe.” 


....An especially fine map of Palestine, East 
of the Jordan, has been under preparation for 
years by Dr. G. Schumacher, of Haifa, and un- 
der the auspices of the German Palestine So- 
ciety. The first installment of this map, in- 
cluding Djolan and Western Hanover, has just 
been published in the Zeitschrift of this society, 
Vol. 22, No. 4. The scale is 1 x 152,000. 


..Lothrop Publishing Company have in 
press for immediate issue a timely and up-to- 
date historical sketch of China, by Hon. Roun- 
sevelle Wildman, Consul General of the United 
States at Hong Kong. This book is an histor- 
ical sketch of the Empire and its people from 

earliest times to the present day. It is entitled 

“ China’s Open Door.” The introduction is by 
Hon. Charles Denby, former Minister to 
China. 


.. Those who desire to have the results of 
modern theological research in all of its 
departments in a nutshell can do no better than 
procure the Hefte der Chnistlichen Welt, a 
series of pamphlets at a nominal price, pub- 
lished by Mohr, of Freiburg and Leipzig. 
About three dozen numbers have been issued 
in this series, discussing from the standpoint 
of modern theological scholarship the leading 
problems of principle and practice in this de- 
partment. The authors are, as a rule, univer- 
sity professors. 


..Altho Thiers was a prolific writer, yet 
no less than fourteen good sized boxes of docu- 
ments were found, constituting his literary 
resources that have not yet been used for the 
press. These include chiefly his correspond- 
ence and literary notes, of considerable value 
for the political and literary history of at least 
fifty years of the annals of France. These 
writings have recently been presented to the 
National Library in Paris, but with the proviso 
that they are not to be published during the 
life time of the donor. a Mademoiselle Dosne. 


..According to statistics published by a 
Strassburg journal, the present summer se- 
mester there have been 618 women in attend- 
ance, and the German universities and 937, or 
a total for Germany and Switzerland of 1,555. 
Only a few in the German universities are can- 
didates for degrees, as only Heidelberg, it 
seems, will admit women for this purpose, but 
in Switzerland, where republican equality pre- 
vails in this respect, 555 are full-fledged stu- 
dents. In Germany there has been a slight 
decrease, the total in the preceding term hav- 
ing been 664, but this decrease has been caused 
by restrictions issued by the Berlin authorities, 
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Pebbles. 


Low Grounps o’ TrousLE.—‘We are for 
expansion, aren’t we?” ‘“ Yes; but, say, we 
don’t want to annex Kentucky or China.”— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


....She was attempting to feed an eight- 
months-old baby with some form of herring. 
“Do you think I don’t know how to bring up 
children? ’”’ replied the indignant mother to a 
remonstrator; ‘‘ why, I’ve buried ten.”—E-vr- 
change. 


Man wants but little here below, and that’s 
just what he gets, 

And -he collars mighty little of that, unless he 
watches his nets; 

So I’m going to ask the President that will be 
by-and-bye, 

For a little Civil Service sit that I’ve gimletted 
with my. eye. 


I’d like to serve my country, in lands beyond 
the sea, 

For a place in the Diplomatic Corps will just 
about fit mc; 

I know I’m the man—lI admit it—I do not hesi- 
tate— 

Just calculated to adorn a first-class consulate. 


{ don’t care where they send me—Italy, France 


or Spain, 

To Gerimany’s icy mountains or Egypt’s golden 
plain, 

I only make one condition—one’s as good as 
a few— 


I want a place with plenty of space and nothing 
at all to do. 
—Los Angeles Times. 


HOW TO PROPOSE. 


First drop mamma, for you must be alone; 

A man can't * ‘pop’ ’ before a chaperon; 

Then choose a site,—the Yard is just the place, 
Beneath the Chinese lanterns’ magic blaze,— 
But if the band is playing “‘ Rag-time Lou,” 
And if the crowd all ‘ rubberneck ” at you, 
Then take her somewhere where the light is 


dim, 
Take her to Beck, or even to the Gym. 


When you have found a site, ask her to sit 

With you, and watch the juicy June-bug flit; 

Or spring some other like poetic thought, 

For by poetic words they oft are caught. 

Recite to her some drip about the moon, 

That great round orb that loveth those who 
spoon. 


And speak of love, of ceaseless love galore. 
(But do not speak of those you’ve loved be- 
fore.) 
Then cast a few deep breathings on the air, 
Put on a look of seeming sad despair, 
And cry aloud, ‘‘ My college life is done. 
I’ve got to face this cruel world alone, 
Alone I have to face its fearful knocks, 
With none so poor to mend my holey socks.” 
And then, if she’s the girl she ought to be, | 
She'll shyly mutter, “‘ Well, what’s wrong 
with me?” 
—Harvard Lampoon. . 


ADH I (QORAGAVI Ley 


The Difficulty of the Chinese 
Situation. 


WE had hoped and expected that with 
the capture of Peking would have come 
a clearer light on the situation; but such 
is not the case. We know nothing more 
than we did. The Ministers and the 
other foreigners and native Christians 
have not yet been able to reach Tientsin. 
Whether they are yet in Peking we do 
not at this writing know. The dispatches 
received from the Chinese capital are dis- 
appointing and surprisingly meager. The 
line of communication with Peking is not 
safe, is continually broken, and there is 
urgent need of heavy reinforcements, to 
say nothing of the danger of famine 
caused by the armed Chinese all about 
the city shutting off the supply of food. 
We do not yet learn that the opposition 
of the Chinese to the foreign force is end- 
ed; indeed, we hear of heavy bands of 
well-armed Chinese soldiers marching 
against both Peking and Tientsin. Where 
the Dowager Empress and the detained 
Emperor are nobody knows. The Japa- 
nese cavalry force that followed them 
has returned unsuccessful. Whether Li 
Hung Chang has any right to treat for 
peace we are quite uncertain. The atti- 
tude of the powerful viceroys is by no 
means assured. When we turn to the 
position of the allied forces, we are very 
nearly as much in the dark. Have the 
Powers agreed to enter the sacred Purple 
City? We cannot tell. Are they at 
war with China ? We do know that our 
own Government is not technically at 
war, only fighting, on the transparent 
theory that the attacks on the legations 
were made by an insurrectionary force; 
but is Russia at war, or Germany, or 
even Japan ? We do not just yet know. 
If they are, then we cannot treat with 
any Chinese representatives. As the con- 
ditions at Peking a month ago were the 
most barbarously and grotesquely atro- 
cious ever known in the history of na- 
tions, so the condition now is the blind- 
est, the most utterly confusing and un- 
certain that can be conceived. 


The part of wisdom now is to wait. 
We can offer no judgment further of 
what must be done. We do not know— 
we cannot know—whether our troops 
have accomplished their purpose and 
should be withdrawn. We cannot tell 
whether they should remain to make pro- 
test against any proposed territorial seiz- 
ure by other powers. We must wait, as 
we suppose the President is waiting, for 
further information. We do not know 
whether we are likely to be drawn into 
any further complications in China; we 
only feel assured that if it should be nec- 
essary to do something more to assure 
the success of the policy of the open door 
in China, and of the preservation of the 
Empire, the United States ought not to 
shrink from its task. 

The President thus far has made no 
mistakes in his Chinese policy. This is 
one case in which he had to act on his 
own initiative and judgment, without 
waiting to “hear the voice of the peo- 
ple,’ as some declare he only does. He 
has done excellently. He has delivered 
the beleaguered American citizens, and 
shown himself at the same time the friend 
of China and of peace. We trust him 
for the future. It is the part of wisdom 
and patriotism to trust him. 


w& 


Politics in New York. 


THE election of State officers in New 
York is to take place on the day of the 
national election. For this reason, and 
because certain questions which are of 
growing importance in all the States are 
involved, the condition and purposes of 
the great parties in a State which con- 
tains one-tenth of our entire population 
excite some interest far beyond the 
State’s boundaries. Governor Roose- 
velt longed for another term at Albany in 
order that he might carry forward certain 
projects of reform, guarding what he had 
gained in his first term, and gaining 
something more. His nomination for 
the Vice-Presidency was quite satisfac- 
tory to corporate interests affected by 
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legislation which he had promoted, and 
not less satisfactory to Senator Platt, to 
whom he had continually been a thorn in 
the flesh. It was predicted that to suc- 
ceed him there would be nominated 
through the influence of Platt a man 
thoroughly in sympathy with the Sena- 
tor’s views concerning corporations and 
commercialism in politics. Some time 
ago it began to be known that the prac- 
tical politicians of the party in various 
parts of the State—who, as a rule, are not 
unmindful of the views of the State boss 
—were calling for the nomination of Mr. 
Odell, the chairman of the State Com- 
mittee, who has been Senator Platt’s dep- 
uty in the management of the party and 
was believed to be in training to succeed 
him. But Mr. Odell said that he would 
not take the nomination. 

On the other side there had risen one 
of the most promising young men known 
to-day in American politics, Mr. Coler, 
Comptroller of the city of New York, of 
whom we said in December last: 

“He has become the champion of the people 
against that foul aggregation known as the 
Tammany government; and in opposing the 
coarse greed and iniquitous jobs of Croker’s 
tools he has shown unfailing courage, tireless 
energy, broad conceptions of municipal devel- 
opment, and a wise conservatism which is 
not always displayed by men of his age who 
are promoting reforms.” 

Mr. Coler became a candidate for the 
nomination on the Democratic side be- 
cause there were signs that the great 
Ramapo Water ring was getting ready 
for another attack upon the city treas- 
ury, and also because thousands of Dem- 
ocrats in the upper part of the State be- 
lieved that he would attract that inde- 
pendent vote which has so often turned 
the scale in this State. Ramapo’s first 
attempt to bind the city to a water con- 
tract for $200,000,000, three-quarters of 
which would be profit for the ring, had 
been thwarted by him alone. Influential 
men in both parties are interested in 
Ramapo, whose power menaces all the 
cities of the State; and he saw the ring’s 
forces gathering for a new raid after the 
expiration of Governor Roosevelt’s term. 
But his candidacy was bitterly opposed 
by Boss Croker and his allies. On this 
question the party became divided. Ex- 
Senator Hill marshaled his forces for 
Coler, and it was seen that the balance of 
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power in the convention would be held 
by the delegates from Brooklyn, Coler’s 
home. But a majority of these are un- 
der boss rule. | 

At this juncture it was announced that 
Mr. Odell would accept a nomination. It 
is the belief of many who are familiar 
with the history of politics in New York 
that this step was not taken until Sena- 
tor Platt had been informed upon trust- 
worthy authority that a combination to 
prevent the nomination of Coler had been 
completed. The Republican convention 
will precede that of the Democratic. The 
theory of some observers is that Croker 
and his allies have agreed to nominate 
some man of their kind, with the under- 
standing that the Republican “ organiza- 
tion” will assist them at the next munic- 
ipal election in retaining possession of 
New York City, as it did assist them 
three years ago. 

We urge the friends of Mr. Coler to 
make every possible effort in behalf of his 
nomination. The nomination of Mr. 
Odell is, we suppose, a foregone conclu- 
sion. He is clearly the candidate of the 
Republican boss of the State, and a prod- 
uct of the machine. While it is true that 
he has a certain popularity, he represents 
the views and methods of Senator Platt. 
We do not overlook Governor Roosevelt’s 
statement that he likes and respects him, 
nor on the other hand can we ignore the 
evidence, given by Mr. Coler and others, 
that Mr. Odell has been at Albany the 
representative of influences hostile to cer- 
tain projects of reform legislation. The 
charges as to the character of his labors 
at the capital have been published re- 
peatedly and have not been met. We 
should like to see the Republicans nom- 
inate a man of another type—such a man 
as Seth Low or Andrew D. White, for ex- 
ample. Such a nomination might leave 
no doubt as to the nomination of Coler on 
the other side, and there would be a good 
fight, ending in the election of a good 
Governor. But if Odell is to be the Re- 
publican nominee, we hope the demand 
for the nomination of ‘Coler on the other 
side will be irresistible in the Democratic 
convention. No man in many years has 
fought so vigorously, persistently, cour- 
ageously and wisely against bosses, rings 
and corruption in government as the 
young Comptroller of New York. 


Editorials 


The Insignificant Missionary. 


Just exactly what are we to think of 
the missionary in a heathen country like 
Ching? 

We are in the habit of hearing much 
from his critics, from the travelers and 
merchants, who declare that they can find 
no evidence of his influence, that he is a 
narrow-minded bigot, a half-educated 
foreigner, who is engaged in the quixotic 
enterprise of trying to convert Buddhists 
and Confucianists who have more culture 
and sense than he has; and that he only 
succeeds in gathering around him a few 
“rice Christians’? whom he buys with 
his money, the lowest of their class, and 
that it is absurd to imagine that he can 
have any effect on the ancient civiliza- 
tion. 

But now here comes a great uprising, 
a fanatical and political outbreak, and 
presto ! the voice changes. The cause 
of all this terrible war that has affrighted 
Christendom is—this same insignificant 
missionary. It is not, they say, the con- 
cessionnaires, with their railroads, dig- 
ging up the bones of the ancestors; nor 
is it the seizure of Kio-chau and Wei- 
hai-wei; nor is it any opium importation 
under protest, or other insulting aggres- 
sions on the Chinese; it is all the mission- 
ary. This missionary, one to two hun- 
dred thousand people, is translating a 
foreign Bible and foreign text-books, 
preaching and _ proselyting, building 
schools and hospitals with foreign money, 
teaching foreign languages, foreign sci- 
ence, foreign medicine, foreign religion, 
and with all his foreign notions stirring 
up such a terrible hostility in the entire 
Chinese mind that this ubiquitous and 
iniquitous missionary, who goes every- 
where and does everything bad, ought to 
be expelled or shut up in the treaty ports, 
so that the innocent merchant and the 
peaceful envoys and the harmless conces- 
sionnaire might be left to sell their wares 
and build their railroads and telegraphs 
and lease ports for ninety-nine years 
without disturbance. 

But if these two thousand missionaries 
have stirred up all this row, what a 
mighty body of men they must be! 
What a tremendous influence they must 
be exerting in these teeming millions! 
Verily, the pen is mightier than the sword 
or the gunboat. Never again let us hear 
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—till this war is over—about the “insig- 
nificance of the missionary. 


om 


The Worth and the Worthless- 
ness of Theology. 


In the introduction to his monumental 
Professor Har- 
nack says: 

“We cannot, indeed, think too humbly of 
the importance of theological science for Chris- 
tian piety; but we cannot rate it too highly as 
regards the development of the Evangelical 
Church, our relation to the past, and the prep- 
aration of that better future in which, as once 
in the second century, the Christian faith will 
again be the comfort of the weak and the 
strength of the strong.” 


One may profitably read that sentence 
over a dozen times, and then not be sure 
that he has learned all the wisdom gath- 
ered in its balanced statements. It de- 
clares both the grandeur of theology as 
the richest of the sciences, and the worth- 
lessness of it as a test of Christian char- 
acter and life. 

And yet is it anything more than a re- 
statement of St. James: ‘ Thou believest 
that God is one; thou doest well: the dev- 
ils also believe, and shudder.” The Pro- 
fessor repeats the Apostle in showing the 
supreme worth and the utter worthless- 
ness of theology. 

The theology of the first and second 
centuries was very positive and very sim- 
ple. Its dogmas were: One God, who is 
our Father; Jesus, the Messiah and 
Savior; spiritual religion, called faith, 
and distinguished from ceremonial re- 
ligion; the eternal life. Its texts were: 
four Hather, who: art in. Heaven,” 
“Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners ;” “ The kingdom of God is 
not eating and drinking, but righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost ;” and “ The dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed.”’ 
These are mighty doctrines, transform- 
ing in their power, when once received 
into the soul. On them our Church was 
organized; it was founded on them, for 
they are nothing other than Jesus Christ 
and his gospel, and other foundation can 
no man lay. 

They are capable of great develop- 
ment. They have relations to philosophy, 
to society, to order and to service. No 
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nobler problems can occupy the mind of 
_ man than the development and formula- 
tion of the truths enunciated in this gos- 
pel. The Church as a teaching body, 
teaching its members, its children and 
the world, makes theology its study. 
Theologic thought forms the Church, 
gives it its ideas, fixes its purposes, and 
colors all its work. The study of theol- 
ogy is the dearest task of its scholars, 
and their best scholastic duty is to im- 
prove, and still improve, now by develop- 
ing and now by pruning, the theologic 
conclusions inuerited from the genera- 
tions. New light is to be ever sought, 
fresh creeds made, a closer approach to 
the truth to be ever sought. Thus shall 
the Church of the latest centuries tie it- 
self to the Church of the first centuries, 
approaching ever nearer to the mind of 
the Master and to the truth hid in the 
bosom of God. Not yet has it all been 
achieved, nor shall be till the Master’s 
second coming. In this view we cannot 
rate too highly the importance of theo- 
logic science. 

Nor can we rate too humbly its im- 
portance for Christian piety. Piety and 
science have little to do with each other. 
The one word of science is knowledge, 
the one word of piety is love, and its one 
text 1s that massive, mighty command in 
which our Lord epitomized all law and 
duty. Love to God, love to man—that is 
all of it. Involved in that is worship, is 
service. Piety is a sentiment of the heart, 
and requires no more head than is in- 
volved in a sentient being. “ One who 
knows enough to have an infantile idea 
of God and of Jesus Christ can exercise 
the loving loyalty which is piety. He 
may confuse God with gods or saints; he 
may know as little as do theologians of 
the Trinity; he may not know whether 
his will is free or that he has a will; he 
may not understand the Apostles’ Creed, 
to say nothing of that of Dort or West- 
minster; he may not have even so much 
as heard that there be any Holy Ghost; 
and yet, utterly ignorant of theology, he 
may be the master of the theologians in 
piety, honored less of men, but more of 
God. The thought of God cannot make 
him shudder ; it makes him glad, for God 
is his Father and Friend. Theological 
science is nothing, nothing to piety; for 
what is hidden from the wise and pru- 
dent may be revealed to babes. 
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Is There An Ebb-Tide In Eng- 
lish Literature ? 


Mr. Epwarp Dicey, a clever English 
author and journalist, has been compar- 
ing the writers and literature of the first 
half of Victoria’s reign with those of the 
period between 1870 and 1900, with the 
result of showing, to his own satisfaction 
at least, that there has been a great de- 
generation. He goes so far as to make 
out what he deems representative lists of 
the leading English writers of the two 
periods; thus for the first he gives: In 
history, Macaulay, Carlyle, Hallam, 
Froude and Grote. In travel and ad- 
venture, Burton, Baker, Kinglake and 
Barrow. In _ poetry, Tennyson, the 
Brownings, Swinburne, Rossetti, and 
Matthew Arnold. In fiction, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Bulwer, Anthony Trollope, 
Charles Lever, Wilkie Collins, George 
Eliot, Charlotte Bronté and Captain Mar- 
ryat. For the second period, in history 
he gives Creighton, Gardiner, Stubbs, 
Lecky and Justin McCarthy. In travel 
and adventure he can find “no name of 
first-class eminence.” In poetry he names 
Alfred Austin, Lewis Morris and Wil- 
liam Watson. In fiction, Walter Besant, 
George Meredith, R. L. Stevenson, Nor- 
ris, Haggard, Anthony Hope, Hardy, 
Doyle, Mrs. Ward, Miss Corelli, Mr. 
Hichens and George Moore. Weighing 
the lists, one against the other, Mr. Dicey 
concludes that “the writers of the 1870 
to 1900 epoch cannot be considered the 
equals of their predecessors from 1840 to 
1870.” Remarking upon the fact that 
Mr. Kipling is left out, he says: “ The 
omission is not due to any lack of respect | 
for his literary genius, but to a doubt 
whether he can be properly classed in this 
category of our latter day authors, 
whether he ought not rather to be re- 
garded as the pioneer of a new era of 
English literature.” We think that Mr. 
Dicey might well explain also why he 
leaves out Stephen Phillips, John David- 
son, Maurice Hewlett, Hall Caine, 
Watts-Dunton, Richard Le Gallienne, 
Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang and a 
whole host of writers better in every way 
than some mentioned in his evidently not 
impartially listed names. The truth is 
that this sort of criticism is of no value 
whatever. When we have left the pres- 
ent period as far behind as the earlier 
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period mentioned by Mr. Dicey is already 
cast back from us, we shall be better able 
to know the true value of its writers. 


& 
The Boxers. 


Amonc the various statements of the 
peculiar organization which is so dom- 
inating China, by far the best that we 
have seen appears in a recent issue of the 
Japan Mail. According to this the soci- 
ety is not of recent date, but does not 
seem to have been very noticeable until 
within the past year or two. It differs 
from the Triad Society in that it is in no 
sense a crusade in favor of the Ming dy- 
nasty against the Manchus, but aims at 
nothing less than the expulsion from the 
Empire of all things foreign, and its res- 
toration to its former position of exclu- 
sion and self-sufficiency. It has a pe- 
culiarly strong animus against foreign 
religions, partly because the missionary 
is found all over the empire, partly be- 
cause the converts are for the first time 
become a body respectable by its numbers 
and thoroughly imbued with an earnest 
desire for reform, but most of all because 
its leaders recognize that religion is a 
great transforming force, which, once per- 
mitted to permeate the nation’s life, will 
inevitably completely alter it. The oppo- 
sition to Roman Catholic missions is 
strongest, they being the longest estab- 
lished and the most numerous, and hav- 
ing been more active in the protection 
and assistance of their converts. All 
these, however, are of little moment com- 
pared with the one great purpose to make 
a clean sweep of everything foreign. 

One of the most singular features of 
the movement is its identification with 
youmeecuidréen! The term “ Boxer”) is 
held to be very inappropriate, as in the 
drill of the society there is nothing that 
bears resemblance to pugilism or boxing. 
The drill consists in the repetition of 
words supposed to act as charms, violent 
contortions of the body, producing what 
appears to be a state of trance, during 
which the subject is supposed to deliver 
to the bystanders occult messages re- 
specting the progress of the movement. 
As children are held to be peculiarly sus- 
ceptible, they are the ones who have been 
most prominent in this drill. One re- 
sult has been that altho practiced in 
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towns and villages everywhere, until the 
whole community has been permeated 
with the idea, it has attracted com- 
paratively little notice. When the ques- 
tion has been put as to what was meant 
by it, the reply has always been, “ It is 
only small children,’ and the movement 
has gained strength, both because Man- 
darins would not arrest and foreigners 
could not take seriously the doings of 
boys and girls, until the sudden outburst 
of murderous and incendiary attacks 
proved that after all it was no mere 
child’s play. Of course, when it came to 
positive action it was the men who came 
forward, not the children, but they held 
themselves in the background apparently 
until the movement had become very 
widespread. It is also believed that the 
movement has had something to do with 
the marriage ceremony. Early marriage 
is practiced in China,and the fact that the 
marriage age exactly tallies with that of 
the great majority of the youths engaged 
in these exercises, together with numer- 
ous allusions to the marriage ceremony 
in the placards, gives the idea that the 
leaders in some way or other have identt- 
fied the growth of the society with that 
ceremony. 

The method of procedure seems to 
have been something of this kind. From 
every place where the society was active 
more and more wonderful reports would 
be spread to other sections; placards 
would appear, sometimes mysteriously 
pasted on walls of buildings by night, 
sometimes handed to individuals. A gen- 
eral state of mingled excitement, fear 
and expectation was created, based es- 
pecially on the idea of the advent of in- 
vincible swordsmen armed with super- 
natural power, rendered so by the trance 
referred to above. All this, acting upon 
the mind of a populace already supersti- 
tious in the extreme, would prepare them 
for almost anything. Then came the 
children, varying in age from ten to 
twenty, drilling in vacant places and on 
the corners of streets. Gradually their 
numbers increased; older people took 
part and definite organization was pro- 
posed. As soon as this was accomplished 
there would be overt action, such as the 
firing of a foreign house, railroad station, 
mission chapel or other obnoxious build- 
ing, or the killing of any native that they 
might be able to find who was favorable 
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to the foreigner, or, still better, the for- 
eigner himself. 

The work was thus commenced, as yet 
not on a large scale, a little more than a 
year ago, in the province of Shantung. 
A large number of Chinese Christians 
were driven from their homes and took 
refuge in the foreign quarters of their 
mission; an English missionary was mur- 
dered, and the movement grew to enor- 
mous proportions. Whether it be that 
the Court itself and the higher officials 
have connived at it or have been simply 
paralyzed before it, is not entirely evi- 
dent. It has spread everywhere, down 
the Liu Han railway line, burning and 
looting every section, wrecking the rail- 
way and demolishing the shops. It has 
invested Peking, impressed the foreign 
ministers, fought Tientsin, murdered the 
Japanese Chancellor of Legation, the Ger- 
man Ambassador and the missionaries at 
Paotingfu, and has done its best to op- 
pose the advance of the allied troops. 

In all of this there is increasing evi- 
dence of a powerful Inner Council or 
Conclave, which, working in profound 
secrecy, matures the plans of the society. 
Among the leaders are Buddhist priests 
and monks, governors, viceroys, princes 
and, possibly, the Empress Dowager her- 
self. The placards that have been set 
forth are of the most incendiary type. 
Scattered all over the country and in dif- 
ferent forms, they all have much the 
same general type, and the one thought 
dominating every one is that of the rescue 
of the Empire from the defilement of for- 
eign innovations by uncounted legions of 
swordsmen sent down from heaven. The 
people are urged to “ drill’ in order that 
they become invulnerable and invincible 
in fight. 

The full translation of a number of 
these placards is given, and it is easy to 
understand how in such a country they 
would inevitably have a mighty influ- 
ence, especially when followed up by the 
personal labors of people devoted to the 
end in view. One of them scores the 
Government terribly, declaring that bri- 
bery is dominant and that there is no op- 
portunity for individual prosperity ; that 
right has disappeared from the world and 
that to punish the evil doers the heavenly 
powers are sending down multitudes of 
spirits to earth to make inquiry of all, 
both high and low. The Emperor is at- 
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tacked as the chief offender, and in con- 
sequence of his crime left childless; the 
drought, which has been so severe, is the 
direct consequence of this turning from 
the old ways to the new, and one of the 
placards sets forth ten inevitable sorrows 
which will come upon the nation unless 
it turns from its evil way. 

Whether this be altogether correct or 
not, and it certainly accords to the facts 
as they have become known during the 
past few weeks, it is very evident that 
there is an influence at work in the em- 
pire of China far surpassing anything 
that has been anticipated. Many even of 
those who have known China well have 
declared that it was a mere effervescence 
of antagonism to the foreigners. Minis- 
ter Conger refused absolutely to pay any 
attention to the warnings that came to 
him from a few who were in position to 
know the real situation, and many even 
of the missionaries were inclined to make 
light of its development. That is no 
longer done. That the great strife be- 
tween the past and the future has come 
in that empire is clear. It is virtually the 
old China seeking to dominate the new, 
and there will be no peace in China or the 
world until the victory rests with the 
party of progress: The dominance of 
this society means the absolute destruc- 
tion of all that has been gained in China 
during the past century, and a task laid 
upon the Powers of Christendom in the 
future far greater than what is involved 
in present victory. For the time being 
the reform element seems to be paralyzed, 
if not crushed out. What is needed is 
that the foreign Powers hold the situa- 
tion with a firm hand until they can rally 
the progressive men of the empire in 
opposition to this horde of superstitious 
fanatics who now seem to be in absolute 
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School Reform in Germany. 


THE struggle to overthrow the suprem- 
acy of the classical languagesin secondary 
schools and universities is proceeding as 
actively in Germany as in this country. 
It has now reached an acute stage in two 
representative school conventions, attend- 
ed by the leading school men fro?ii the 
whole of Germany, which lately met in 
Berlin and in Braunschweig. These de- 
manded that not only the gymnasium— 
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i.e., full classical—graduates, but also 
those who have completed the Real- 
gymnasium—.e., the Latin, but non- 
Greek scientific course—and even the 
graduates of the Ober-real school—. e., 
the nine-year purely scientific course, 
- without either of the classical tongues 
—shall be admitted to full university 
privileges and to examinations, some- 
thing allowed them only to very lim- 
ited degrees heretofore. The con- 
test is practically aimed at a rejection 
of the historical claim that only the class- 
ical or humanity course of the gymnasi- 
um fits the mind for the pursuit of the 
professional disciplines. 

The unanimity with which these de- 
mands were urged was phenomenal, and 
on the surface inexplicable, as even such 
men as the historian Delbruck, the theo- 
logian Harnack, the philologian Wila- 
mowitz, warmly approved these propos- 
als. They did so, however, out of their 
concern for the gymnasium and classical 
studies, in order to relieve this class of 
secondary schools of pupils who attend, 
not because they love their studies, but 
because they want to enter the universi- 
ties. While thus practically the entire 
educational world of Germany, at least 
officially, favors a more or less radical in- 
novation in the direction of non-classical 
preparatory work for the universities, or 
at any rate is willing to try the experi- 
ment, it is not approved for students of 
theology. In the General Synod of Prus- 
sia, Professor Kleinert, of the Berlin Uni- 
versity, introduced a resolution asking the 
Government in the future, as in the past, 
to insist upon a full classical drill as pre- 
paratory to the study of theology, and 
these resolutions were passed with but 
one dissenting vote. 

The whole agitation is but the develop- 
ment of beginnings that go back to the 
time when the present Emperor ascended 
the throne, and even earlier. In Decem- 
ber, 1890, William II assembled a school 
congress in Berlin and asked it to pre- 
pare a schedule for the gymnasia of the 
country, which would make the pupils 
“not good Greeks or good Romans, but 
good Germans.”’ This resulted in a re- 
duction of the Latin course by 20 per 
cent. ind of the Greek by Io per cent. 
The Emperor has been a pronounced ad- 
vocate of the new educational course. He 
did not send his son, the Crown Prince, 
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to the classical gymnasium at Cassel, 
where he himself had received his educa- 
tion, but to the military and scientific 
school at Plon. The young man will en- 
ter the University of Bonn without any 
knowledge of Greek and with but little 
of Latin. 

The phenomenal development of the 
technical studies and manufactures in 
Germany has had a decided influence in 
this direction. The German schools of 
technology are now among the very best 
in the world, and have recently been put 
on practically the same footing with the 
universities, by being given the authority 
to grant a degree—namely, that of Doc- 
tor of Engineering. A model reform 
gymnasium, in which all the newer edu- 
cational ideas for the secondary schools 
are embodied, was opened in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main several years ago, and the 
‘ Frankfort experiment” is being close- 
ly watched and much discussed by the 
schoolmen of the Fatherland. In the 
meanwhile, the controversy goes on at a 
lively rate, the non-classical protagonists 
very much encouraged by the favor 
shown their cause in the higher and high- 
est circles of State, and the defenders of 
the humanities correspondingly dejected. 
The general opinion seems to be that the 
matter will end by the admission on equal 
terms to university examinations and de- 
grees of the graduates of all the nine- 
year secondary schools, classical and non- 
classical. It may be interesting in this 
connection to note that many examina- 
tion boards have in recent years com- 
plained much of the deterioration in the 
knowledge of Greek and Latin which 
they found in the candidates brought be- 
fore them. 


& 
In his address to the 
Mr. B h : : 
Se Democratic Notifica- 


je list ; f 
ate tion Committee, Mr. 


Bryan’s sole topic was what he calls im- 
perialism; but in the first half of his 
speech to the Populist committee he 
touched lightly upon the currency and 
certain other questions. He did not set 
forth clearly his views concerning silver 
coinage and paper money, probably be- 
cause he was unwilling to offend Gold 
Democrats who have returned to the par- 
ty upon the issue of imperialism; but 
what he said was fully in accord with the 
doctrines that were paramount in his 
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mind four years ago. He was talking to 
a party that believes in irredeemable pa- 
per money, and in the free coinage of 
silver only as an incidental help to infla- 
tion. 
that the material improvement which has 
taken place since 1896 (instead of the 
ruin which he predicted) only gave 
greater strength to the arguments of 
those “who insisted that more money 
would make better times.”’ As to the dif- 
fering views of the two parties concern- 
ing the redemption of notes—the Popu- 
lists believing that they should not be 
redeemable in anything, while the Demo- 
crats would redeem them in silver on the 
debased standard—he lightly deferred 
until a later date any discussion of a little 
matter like the redemption of a Govern- 
ment’s currency obligations, and declared 
that the vital question was whether the 
notes should be issued by the Govern- 
ment or the banks. Trusts, he said, had 
raised prices arbitrarily ; the people ought 
to raise them by “a permanent increase 
in the volume of money.’ And there 
was much of the old talk that the price of 
farm products is kept down by the gold 
standard. This address would require 
Mr. Bryan, if he should be elected, not 
only to make all possible efforts for the 
establishment of the silver standard, but 
also strive for an increase of the volume 
of money by issues of paper. He de- 
clared, however, that the question of im- 
perialism was more important than any 
other. The character of his remarks on 
this topic is shown by the following ex- 
tract: 


“ To-day we are efigaged in a controvers 

; ‘ g bf 
which will determin *-vhether we are to have 
a republic in which tri Government derives its 
Just powers from the consent of the governed, 
or an empire in which brute force is the only 
recognized source of power. . When 
such an issue is raised there can be only. two 
parties—the party, whatever its name may be, 
which believes in a republic, and a party, what- 
ever 1ts name, which believes in an empire.” 


Not even in the disturbing effect of the 
recent excessive heat can any reasonable 


excuse be found for such midsummer 
madness as this. 


& 
Reprobate Lt as) not strange, it 1s only 
Infants natural, that correspondents 


_who oppose the revision of 
the Westminster Confession should re- 
sent our quotation of the section about 


Therefore he assured his audience 
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“elect infants,’ and should declare that 
it presents no doctrine of reprobate in- 
fants. Such people forget the history of 
the doctrine of infant salvation. Up to 
the early part of the present century the 
doctrine that all infants were saved was 
regarded as Arminian and as contradict- 
ing the doctrine of native depravity which 
deserves eternal death. The old Calvin- 
istic doctrine is given in the Confession 
of Faith: 

“ Elect infants dying in infancy are regener- 

ated and saved. So also are all other 
elect persons. . . Others not elected 
cannot be saved.” x: 3, 4. 
It is a mere evasion to assert that “ elect 
infants” can mean all infants. It would 
be as easy to say “all infants” as “ elect 
infants,” if that were intended, and if it 
were not contradicted by the doctrine 
clearly expressed in the Confession that 
original sin is worthy of eternal death. 
That the plain meaning of the Confession 
and its implications throughout includes 
infants among those who are lost is suf- 
ficiently proved from the language of 
Dr. Twiss, Prolocutor of the Westmins- 
ter Assembly, who says distinctly in his 
“ Vandicie,” I, 48: 

“ Many infants depart from this life in orig- 
inal sin, and consequently are condemned to 
eternal death on account of original sin alone. 
Therefore, from the sole transgression of 


Adam condemnation to eternal death has fol- 
lowed upon many infants.” 


What Dr. Twiss said was the belief of 
the rest and the teaching of the Confes- 
sion. And this was the doctrine of Cal- 
vin, who in more than one passage 
teaches it; as, for example: 


‘As to infants, they seem to perish not by 
their own fault, but by the fault of another.” 
Opera iv: 167. 


And Calvin says again: 


“The children of the reprobate, whom the 
curse of God follows, are subject to the same 
sentence.” On Isaiah 14; 21. 


And again Calvin says: 


“Inasmuch as the conditions of birth and 
death were alike to infants who died in Sodom 
and those who died in Jerusalem, and there 
was no difference in their works, why will 
Christ at the last day separate some who stand 
at his right hand, others at his left?” Op. 
Vilij.D. (O11; 


Pages could be filled with such citations 
from the earlier Calvinists. If one 
wishes to know the views held in early 
New England times on this subject let _ 
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him refer to “ The Principles of the Prot- 
estant Religion Maintained by _ the 
Churches of New England,” written in 
reply to the Quaker, George Keeth, by the 
four ministers of the Gospel in Boston, 
_ 1690; James Allen, Joshua Moody, Sam- 
uel Willard and Cotton Mather. They 
assert infant reprobation in the plainest 
terms and enter into a full argument to 
prove it. We do not care to go into this 
subject, but when the truth of Church 
history is utterly denied, as it has been so 
often since the day$’ when Lyman 
Beecher and Charles Hodge went over to 
the Arminian position on this subject, we 
have no choice but to tell the truth. 
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WA ton When a riot and a lynching 
Riot occurs in the South or in 
some Western mining camp, 

we may be indignant; but when it hap- 
pens in such a staid and supposedly or- 
derly State as Ohio, one can feel even 
more mortified. Where lynchings have 
been the frequent method of trying to 
execute justice, they may occur in the ris- 
ing scale of social advancement, and we 
may hope that they are becoming fewer 
and fewer. But no such thought can re- 
lieve the mortification of such a riot as 
that last week in Akron. It marks a pos- 
itive lowering. of social conditions. It 
proves that we are worse than we were 
or supposed we were. There may be 
some patience with slow progress up- 
ward, but we want and we will have no 
patience with movement downward. If 
there is any excuse for tenderness with a 
mob in Louisiana or Alaska, there is 
none for such tenderness in Akron or 
Mansfield. We are glad that at Akron 
the guilty negro was properly taken care 
of by the authorities and protected, tried 
and convicted; and it is a matter of sat- 
isfaction that the officers attempted some- 
what to protect the jail; but what a pity 
that their fire was directed over the heads 
of the mob, so that the bullets hit innocent 
people and killed a little child! There 
should be no mercy shown to such a mob, 
no temporizing. It were better that five 
or ten or fifty of the guilty rioters had 
been killed than that one child. Such 
rioters need a sharp lesson. Akron has 
been terribly disgraced by the mob that 
blew up public buildings with dynamite, 
and more severity a little earlier would 
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have been a good lesson. What we now 
fear is that the lawless element in other 
towns than Akron and Mansfield will 
learn their power, and catch the terrible 
infection. It is not enough that the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio answered the Mayor’s call 
for troops and restored order ; the sherift 
should have given the lesson earlier and 


better. 
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Bishop McFaul pro- 
tests that in his ad- 
vice for the federa- 
tion of Catholic societies he did not mean 
to introduce religion into politics, but he 
does proceed to mention certain things 
that would have been managed other- 
wise if Catholics had exercised their 
proper influence, as they might have 
done by organization. These objects are 
1. Prevention of desecration of churches 
in the Philippines. How this could 
have been done we do not see. 2. The 
continuance of subventions to Catholic 
Indian schools. It will be hard for the 
combined Catholic societies to accom- 
plish this. The rule will prevail to let 
religious schools be supported by reli- 
gious people. 3. “ Brooks’s outrageous 
Civil Marriage Law in Cuba.” Well, 
that has already been rescinded. It was 
a bad order, but no worse than prevails 
in Latin Catholic countries in Europe, 
and we presume was ordered at the ad- 
vice of Cuban lawyers, who are in the 
habit of following French. law, certain- 
ly not from any American hostility to 
the Catholic Church. That order al- 
lowed religious marriages, but required 
also civil marriage ang registration as 
proof of legality. 4. Baucity of Catho- 
lic chaplains in army and navy. We 
fail to see that the Catholics have not 
their share. These are pretty small com- 
plaints to make. Much can be said on 
the other side. The Catholic Church 
finds more cause for complaint in Italy or 
France than it does here, and Catholics 
know it well. 


Bishop McFaul’s 
Complaints 


wt 


; In the Assembly’s 
Soon One Su Oh mrtar Catechism, 


Atlantic Cit A : 

a which good chil- 

dren used to commit to memory, occurs 
this question and answer: 


“Are all transgressions of the law equally 
heinous? 
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Some sins in themselves, or by reason of 
several aggravations, are more heinous in the 
sight of God than others.” 

Of all the sins which flourish in Atlantic 
City apparently the chief, in the view of 
the Ministerial Association of that popu- 
lar watering place, is a certain form of 
Sabbath-breaking. The Prohibition can- 
didate for President, John G. Woolley, 
and the Rev. S. C. Swallow, the temper- 
ance and political reform apostle of Penn- 
sylvania, held a Sunday temperance meet- 
ing at the Steel Pier, with prayer and 
singing, and the proprietors charged their 
usual ten-cent admission price. Where- 
upon this Ministerial Association met and 
passed a resolution declaring that they 
were “ deeply grieved and shocked ”’ that 
these men should have “ encouraged the 
receiving of gate fees on the Sabbath,” 
and thus given their aid to “ Sabbath 
desecration.” This probably was the 
mildest sin, the one with the least heinous 
‘ageravations, of all that were committed 
in Atlantic City that day. These good 
men would have found hundreds of sa- 
loons and a multitude of houses of ill- 
fame open all day Sunday, and all night, 
contrary to law, and with the quiet ap- 
proval of the police and the city govern- 
ment. That a temperance meeting, even 
if it squinted strongly of political Pro- 
hibition, should have been the one sin 
they discovered, while voting no rebuke 
to others, casts a strange light on their 
ideas of the comparative heinousness of 
offenses in the sight of God. 


& 


In his article on the Fi- 
nancial Problem in Porto 
Rico Mr. Whelpley calls 
attention to important facts that need to 
be considered. Yet we doubt if he has 
full understanding of the finances of 
Porto Rico, or of the taxation system. 
He is quite wrong in what he says about 
a member of the Cabinet receiving only 
six hundred dollars, gold,a year. He re- 
fers to the “Island Minister of Foreign 
Affairs.” We do not know of any such 
officer. He may refer, possibly, to the 
Colonial Minister at Madrid. The is- 
land raised annually about 500,000 pesos 
to defray the expenses of that Ministry 
in so far as its administration related to 
Porto Rico. The members of the Porto 
Rican Cabinet used to get $3,600 a year 


Porto Rican 
Taxes 


The Independent 


in gold or its equivalent, and have since 
been getting considerably more. Then it 
must be remembered that the system of 
taxation was not only partial in itself, 
but was administered in such a way that 
those who had a great deal of property, 
if they were Spaniards or Spanish sym- 
pathizers, escaped, by connivance with 
the Government, the payment of their 
full share. There is abundant evidence 
that the Porto Ricans were not overbur- 
dened with taxes; that the island could 
easily raise much more than it did, if 
there were an impartial and scientific 
system of taxation. Then, too, if the re- 
lations of the island to the United States 
are improved, there will be a larger pros- 
perity, and it will be much easier to pay 
the necessary expenses. While the point 
raised is one that ought to have full con- 


sideration, the problem of getting suffi- 


cient money for the modest needs of the 
Government which is to be established in 
Porto Rico will not be a very difficult 
one. 

& 


D Dr) Sa eee 
r. Phelan on ae 
French Catholicism ale has been AEs 

ing Rome and Paris 
in company with the Archbishop of St. 
Louis, writes most entertaining letters 
to his paper at home. He tells how the 
Christian Brothers in Paris are required 
not to “pretend ‘to scholarship but 
rather show in their bearing humility, 
poverty, simplicity and ignorance.” Dr. 
Phelan has heard no good preaching 
from the Dominicans and Jesuits, the 
only preachers, only violent political 
harangues and stump speeches. Every 
sermon attacks the national Government. 
He tells of one such Jesuit sermon he 
heard in which “ Americanism ”’ was at- 
tacked as the worst of heresies: 


“ T Jaughed and shook under the little man’s 
fiery invective. As I was not ten feet from 
him he glared at me, but it did not do a bit 
of good. I laughed in his face and laughed 
him out of countenance. I do not mind opera 
bouffe preaching, but ! hate stupid lies in the 
pulpit.” 


But Dr. Phelan believes that the Repub- 
lic is doomed. The Catholics are all 
against it, and it cannot long survive the 
Exposition. We trust he overestimates 
the influence which he deprecates. 


Editorials 


Poy teary With all the sarcasm 
Fr udatecd and abuse cast at Gov- 
. ernor Leary, of Guam, 
he appears, from the report of General 
Wheeler, to have been a most excellent 
Governor, who understood the needs of 
the people and sympathized with them 
and so got their affection. General 
Wheeler visited the island with orders to 
report its condition, and he says that he 
was most cordially received by the peo- 
ple, and that Governor Leary and his as- 
sistant have used their best judgment in 
framing the laws for the island. We do 
not see that one of them is unwise, wheth- 
er as to education, labor or holidays. One 
that is addressed to the soldiers and other 
officials about his own station is so ad- 
mirably apt that we quote from General 
Order No. II: 


“ Attention is hereby called to the fact that 
the natives of Guam are not ‘damned dagoes’ 
nor ‘niggers,’ but they are law-abiding, re- 
spectable human beings, who have been taken 
under the protection of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and who are as much entitled to 
courtesy, respect and protection of life and lib- 
erty in their homes and in their occupations 
as are the best citizens of New York, Wash- 
ington or any other home city.” 

That is one solid chunk of good religion 
and ood politics. Captain Leary would 
make an excellent Governor for Muin- 
danao or Luzon. He has touched the 
most dangerous spot in our treatment of 
our dependencies. It is Anglo-Saxon 
arrogance and contempt that will make 
us unloved. The man who says dago or 
nigger confesses that he is no Christian. 
& 
At the Interpar- 
liamentary Con- 
gress for Arbi- 
tration, held at Paris and composed of 
members of the different parliaments of 
the world, it was felt that more must be 
done to develop public sentiment in favor 
of the settlement of international dis- 
putes. It is proposed to organize the 
press in different countries as has been 
done in Hungary for this purpose. The 
Congress expressed the hope that the 
armed intervention of the Powers for the 
just punishment of the sanguinary mas- 
sacres in China would not develop into a 


The Interparliamentary 
Congress 


campaign of conquest, leading possibly: 


to universal war or to enterprises dan- 
gerous for the economic, social and polit- 
ical future of the States of Europe; but, 


OT oh 


on the contrary, it should be the begin- 
ning of a durable and organized union 
between them. The necessity of estab- 
lishing a better régime between peaceful 
Powers and those at war, to take the 
place of the vague and imperfect ideas of 
neutrality which now vex and disturb 
peaceful nations in time of war, was 
dwelt upon by Mr. Descamps, one of the 
representatives of Belgium at The Hague 
Conference. A discussion of the South 
African question was avoided under the 
rules of the Congress. The action of 
The Hague Conference was strongly sup- 
ported and the hope expressed that the 
Powers would not neglect to employ the 
means it placed at their disposition. The 
United States delegate, Mr. Barrows, had 
the satisfaction of announcing that since 
the last Congress at Christiania the Unit- 
ed States had arranged with Russia and 
also with Chili to settle certain disputes 
with these nations by arbitration. 


a 


Colonel Higginson writes us: 


I desire to correct one misstatement which 
I find in my paper in your issue of August 
16th, entitled ‘ Guesses at Fame.” I followed 
the statement which has appeared in the news- 
papers, to the effect that no candidate can ap- 
pear in the list who died in a foreign country. 
This limitation is disproved by the fact that 
Theodore Parker, who died at Florence, Italy, 
is included in the list of 234 candidates ap- 
proved by the Senate of the New York Univer- 
sity. I am glad that no such discrimination 
has been made, as it would seem to me quite 
unjust. 
We may add that in our own comment 
we overlooked the rule that candidates 
must have been deceased ten years, 


excluding Lowell, Whittier and others. 
J 


Mr. R. L. Smith has done more for the 
elevation of the colored men of Texas 
than any other one of his race. His work 
adds a mission spirit to the service done 
by the Grange for Northern farmers, 
and the description of the Farmers’ Im- 
provement Society of Texas, of which 
he is president, may give some valuable 
suggestions to the organizations of 
Northern white farmers. The remark- 
able recognition which Mr. Smith has re- 
ceived from the white people among 
whom he lives is most encouraging and 
proves that they understand the thought 
expressed long ago by Virgil : 


‘“‘ Et nigre viole sunt, et vaccinia nigra.” 


INSURANCE. 


A Suggestion About Annuities. 


SEVERAL years ago we explained, with 
care and at considerable length, the sub- 
ject of life annuities. Since then the busi- 
ness of writing such contracts has on the 
whole increased, and the receipts of the 
companies from this source in 1899 were 
the largest yet known. This is gratify- 
ing, because, while we have never been 
able to give to annuities any sweepingly 
enthusiastic advocacy, they are admirable 
in their place. We cannot forget, and no- 
body ought to forget, the extinguishment 
of the deposit as respects the annuitant’s 
estate ; yet this means only that annuities 
are not wise for all persons and do not 
suit all cases. On the other hand, when 
they do suit they are emphatically the 
very thing required. 

Two suggestions occur here. The 
smallness of annuity business is obvious- 
ly because annuities do not fit the needs 
and views of the large numerical major- 
ity of Americans, yet this does not cover 
the entire case: the annuity has been left 
to sell itself—the agent does not trouble 
with it, probably rarely even thinks about 
it at all, because it does not seem attract- 
ive to him—he thinks there is “ nothing 
init’? for him. In this, we feel sure, he is 
not wholly correct ; we think he could sell 
annuities profitably, if he would offer 
them to the right persons, taking study 
to select those persons. May it not be 
the fact that he performs the more diff- 
cult task in selling insurance, or that he 
loses his labor, in some cases, of attempt- 
ing to sell it, when an annuity would 
have been easy and certain to place? 

Moreover, a large and increasing vol- 
ume of life insurance is done nowadays 
—and desirably so—upon the basis of a 
modified annuity, the sum insured being 
pavable, not in one lump sum, but. in an- 
nuities upon one or more beneficiaries. 
The aggregate of these deferred annui- 
ties is not yet separately reported, vet it 
must be very great. And while the in- 
surance policy itself is a contract whose 
settlement, perhaps half a century hence, 
must be financially provided for and kept 
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bevond question, settlement upon the 
basis of an annuity on the lives of chil- 
dren who are young when the contract is 
made may not be quite completed, as is 
easy to see, before the twenty-first cen- 
tury arrives, for to the years to come of 
the insured himself must be added the 
possible years of the youthful beneficiary. 
Thus is suggested another considera- 
tion in response to the denunciations, in- 
dulged in by some demagogs, of the life 
insurance companies for laying up so 
much money. The voluble person who 
now figures again as a Presidential candi- 
date—a Presidential impossibility, let us 
hope—indulged in some talk of that sort 
when, in 1896, he made his strikingly in- 
effectual attempt to capture New York 
with his wild rhetoric and wilder facts, 
which had been potent in the far West. 
We do not observe that he is assailing life 
insurance just now, but why not? For 
if trusts are to be decried without either 
limit or discrimination, why exempt life 
insurance? It is an institution founded 
upon trust and inseparable from accumu- 
lation; and the fact that so many of us 
are personally interested in it should not 
save it, if to shout ‘‘ trust ” is to be suff- 
cient to start a hue-and-cry of pursuit. 


& 


....The net visible result, thus far, of 
the conference suggested and the ap- 
pointment of a committee of twenty-five 
made by President Irwin, of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia, last spring, 
on behalf of the fire underwriters, is a 
meeting held at Long Branch on the 
gth. Five sections of an agreement were 
adopted by 58 out of about 160 com- 
panies. These sections set forth that 
the subscribing companies agree to ap- 
point a Supervision Committee, whose 
duty shall be to consider the state of the 
business, its expenses, and adjustment of 
rates; that this committee shall consist of 
thirty, to be chosen by ballot, and shall 
immediately endeavor to secure an ad- 
justment of rates in such localities and 
on such classes of risks as have been 
shown to be “inequitable” (unprofit- 


Insurance 


able?) during the last five years; and 
that when the number of signers is 
thought to be large enough to make the 
agreement effective they shall be called 
together to compose the committee. 
There is certainly no undue haste thus 
far, and the action is only preliminary. 
As the signers agree only to the appoint- 
ment of a committee which shall en- 
deavor to do something in the way of re- 
form, but shall have no power beyond 
that of conferring and proposing, there 
is no apparent reason why these articles 
of agreement should not be signed by all 
companies at sight, unless possibly some 
have entirely lost faith in the efficacy of 
any concerted action. | 


& 


....lhe proceedings for consolida- 
tion of the American Union Life with C. 
E. Mabie’s National Life of the United 
States have come to an interruption by 
the refusal of the New York Department 
to admit the latter to this State. The 
former has been officially examined, and 
its assets are reported as $362,814, 
against $375,471 liabilities. From pre- 
miums and interest $1,257,860 has been 
received in all since organization; the 
$500,000 capital stock has disappeared, 
and the stockholders contributed $131,- 
300 more at the close of 1895. Policy- 
holders have received, in all, $411,079, 
and $1,224,400 has gone for management 
expenses of all sorts. The cash reported 
on hand at the end of 1899 was $49,861 ; 
of this $30,000 was obtained by a loan 
against which was given an assignment 
of all unpaid agents’ balances, with the 
right reserved to the company to reac- 
quire title therein within a year there- 
after, on repayment of the loan and inter- 
est at six per cent.; a further portion, 
amounting to $8,860, was represented by 
post-dated checks of agents and sundry 
cash advances. The annual statement 
does not include any liability on account 
of this loan, altho the item which was ac- 
cepted as security for the loan was dis- 
allowed by the Department as an asset, 
as its custom is. The assets reported at 
the end of 1899 were $409,180; liabili- 
ties, $450,484; surplus, $68,723, showing 
then an impairment of $431,277. As 
Mr. Mabie has the reputation of being a 
resourceful man, he may, however, still 
be able to overcome the Department’s ob- 
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jection to the National, but the consolida- 
tion scheme must fail unless he can do so. 
& 

.... You are now, perhaps, 50 years of 
age. If the matter of “expectation of 
life” happens to come up in course of 
conversation with an insurance solicitor, 
you learn that your “expectation” is 
20.91 years. Should curiosity prompt you 
to examine other ages, you find that in 
Io years more you will have, not 10.91, 
but 14.10; that ten years ago you had an 
expectation, not of 30.91, but 28.18; that 
at a date still ten years earlier you had be- 
fore you 35.33 years; and that while you 
have now 20.91 years for your lamp you 
will have 8.48 still in case you survive 20 
years. It thus appears that survival 
through certain terms of life gives, as re- 
ward for tenacity, additional probable 
terms which are more than proportionate. 
The phrase referred to is defined as “ the 
average number of years which a large 
number of persons of any given age have 
yet to live; that is, the sum of the years 
which all will live divided by the number 
of persons.” This is derived from the 
mortality table, which is itself founded 
upon observations of selected lives—that 
IessOneapparcntiy, healthy clivess his 
table starts with 100,000 persons aged 10, 
and their expectation is 48.72, which 
means that if those particular 100,000 
persons are noted, until the last one is 
gone, they will, on the average, have lived 
48.72 years from the date of starting, 
thus having attained an average age of 
58.72. This matter of average is often 
apparently a little puzzling, but a very 
simple case may make it clearer: if one 
person is six feet tall and another is four 
feet, their average or “mean” hight is 
obtained by dividing their combined 
hight by two—to wit, five feet ; or if there 
are twin brothers, aged 30 to-day, and 
one dies to-night while the other survives 
to 70, their average age at death will be 
50. Considered insurancewise, if both 
are insured under plain life policies, the 
effect upon the company is the same as if 
both passed off together at 50. Premium 
rates are not, however, computed upon 
Srexpectations . Jtidsit 1s to be. clearly 
understood that the mortality records 
predict nothing, as to any individual, ex- 
cept that he has a maximum limit of sur- 
vival; how much sooner he is to go is the 
most uncertain of things. 


FINANCIAL. 


What Bryan Could Do. 


Wuat could Mr. Bryan do toward 
establishing the silver standard if he 
should be elected, and if there should not 
be a silver majority in the Senate? This 
question was answered clearly last Sat- 
urday by Secretary Gage. It may be re- 
called that Mr. Bryan said in 1896: 


“Tf there is any one who believes that the 
gold standard is a good thing, or that it must 
be maintained, I want him not to cast his 
vote for me, because I promise him it will not 
be maintained in the country longer than I am 
able to get rid of it.” 

Mr. Gage says that Mr. Bryan could or- 
der his Secretary of the Treasury to make 
payment in silver of all interest on the 
public debt payable in “ coin,” and of all 
the current disbursements of the Govern- 
ment, the latter amounting to from $1,- 
500,000 to $1,750,000 per day. At first 
it would be very difficult to obtain con- 
trol of enough silver dollars for these 
payments; for while the Government 
owns and controls more than $220,000,- 
000 in gold coin and bullion, it owns only 
$16,000,000 in silver that would be avail- 
able, the remainder of its stock of this 
metal being in circulation in the form of 
coin or silver certificates. But the an- 
nouncement of the Government’s purpose 
to pay in silver would diminish the pay- 
ments of gold into the Treasury and in- 
crease the payments of silver; so that at 
no distant day, the Secretary says, all 
the revenues of the Government would 
be paid in silver certificates or silver dol- 
lars, and there would be established a cir- 
cuit of silver out of the Treasury into 
the hands of the people, from the people 
into the banks, and from the banks into 
the custom houses and into the hands of 
the Collectors of Internal Revenue. The 
Government would then be practically on 
a silver basis. Owing to the sense of in- 
security which would be prevailing, the 
outstanding greenbacks and Treasury 
notes which are by law redeemable in 
gold would be presented to the Treasury 
for redemption. These amount to $430,- 
000,000, and the redemption reserve of 
$150,000,000 would soon be exhausted or 
reduced below $100,000,000. When it 
falls below that sum, the Secretary is re- 
quired by existing law to restore it to 
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$150,000,000, and, if necessary, to do this 
by selling gold bonds, redeemable in one 
year and payable in twenty years, at a 
rate of interest not exceeding 3 per cent. 
The Secretary says: 

“Under the adverse influence upon general 
affairs, business would be depressed, industry 
checked, and the Government’s revenue very 
much diminished. Instead of a surplus we 
should probably have a deficiency. With this 
impairment of the Government’s credit, and 
such a loss of revenue, it is very doubtful 
whether bonds within the limitation of inter- 
est permitted by the law could be sold. If 
they could not, the power to redeem the de- 
mand obligations of the Government, in’ either 
gold or silver, would fail. The effect would 
be deplorable. Every one would be in a state 
of fear. Commercial dullness would succeed 
the present commercial activity, and we should 
again witness that industrial paralysis which 
characterized the years 1893 and 1896, when 
the question of what was to be the standard 
agitated the public mind.” 

This effect, we think, would appear 
long before the failure of a silver Secre- 
tary to sell gold bonds. It would imme- 
diately follow the financial panic which 
the election of Bryan would cause. 


as 
Financial Items. 


THE associations controlling the price 
of window glass and plate glass have de- 
cided to make an increase of IO per- 
cent: 


+.» altho? great réductiGns sesame 
prices of nearly all iron and steel prod- 
ucts have been made, steel billets selling 
last week at $18 to $19, against $35 one 
year ago—the combination price of rails 
was at last accounts maintained at $35. 
It costs but a very little more to make 
rails than to make billets. The railroad 
companies would buy hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of rails if the price should 
be reduced to reasonable figures. 


....Dividends and coupons: 

International Paper Co. preferred, 144 per 
cent. quarterly, payable Oct. 1. 

Mexican International Railway Co., coupons 
(1st Consol. Mortgage 4s), payable Sept. I. 

United Trad. & Elect. Co., coupons, payable 
Genta iristrGoy peptait: 


.... Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
stocks during the past week were: 
Corn \Exchangei Bank... ce eeiee ceeee eircice aac acto 345 


Irving! NationaliBank). Goh yn. ces keene =e teen 185 
National City Bank. o.Usentls cee). bac eee 339 
Trust Company of America... , .1<<sgyy0cy-2¢2"2" 40340 eee 
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